M01>ERN GEOGRAPHY 


cS'f. cS’C- 


1 a copious Introduction is explained the scientific principles of Geo:^r:ipi»\, 
Avliicli are applit'd to the neral circuiustaiu'cs of the ulohe, independently of 
local descriptions or particular Idrms of policy. The component parts of the 
tf'rrcstrial snrfac»^ the nature of their productions, and the state of their inha¬ 
bitants, will constitute the topics of sul)se«pient description. 

'J'o |>reseut these views with adoijuate perspicuity, and consonantly with the 
ini|)rt)ve<l state of our knowledji-e. <livision and subdivision of the surface are in- 
<li''|>ensal)l«'. 'I'lie early p'o^raphers were aeipiainted with ihv .it/ric/if Conthtt ni 
only, liaa|uently called the Ohl IVurld^ and r-omprisinir Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
^vilh tile adjacent islands. 'Flu se a[>pellations ni(»dern writei'S havt‘ still preserved. 
Ilonu'r, Hippocrates, and other authors t)f antiijuity, howexer, acknowled^^ed but 
two divisions of the w<»rld ; Europe, denotin': the rej:ions north and west, and Asia, 
cndxracini: those south and enst. 

Modern discov(‘ry has not oidy en!ari:ed the sj)here of pHii^rajihy, bv explorini: 
the more distant and obscure parts of the Old \N'orld and its islands, but it has 
ailded a new hemis|)here in the western continent of America. Eud)oldene<l l»y 
success, the naviii;'ator launched into the vast Ocean that separates Asia frotu 
America, ami discoveri'd tlu* numerous islamis xvhieh diversify and adorn t.'u* ::ieat 
Pacific, lienee a ela.ssifieation of the.se islands, under ireneral terms, became 
necessary t<» the perspicuity of f:e<>!:raphic.al delineation : and the titli's Australasia 
and Palifuvsia, first proposed liy I)v firossrs, have therefore lieen adopted liy the 
most eminent g'cop'aphers <if the present atre. 'Phe former im'mil's New Holland 
tuul its surroumlinj;^ islands ; the latter, the various j:rou{>s sjiread over the i^reat 
South Se.'i. 


Of these .v/,r <:rand divisions of the terrestrial surface, ]'airoj)e, as the r<'j:ion 
where all fhe powers and eneri:ies of imin are most pre-eminently displayed, merits 
the first pliiei'. Asia, the parent of mitions, and tlie cradle of civilization, claims 
the second ; while the early discovery, the Jincient renown, and the continuity of 
Afrii'a to Enropi* and Asia, ^ive it the jireference to America. We shall, thcre'.ore, 
arrange them in the followinn ordiT. First. Euvapr —Necond, Asia —^'riiiril, ^Ijrira — 
Fourth, .Imcrica —Fifth, Australasia —Sixth, Poh/ucsia. 
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EUROPE. 


G 1', N E R A L V F I ’, W . 


\(imr — Houndarh’s — Situtituni — Eitmt — Popnhtf ton — J*rn^ri\sirc Groordphp — 
Sens, and (iitlf^s — Pminsultts — Stif'/tHc —— lso]\t‘s — Jiit i rs — 

Islands — Cl'imato and Srnsons — Sat/—Oriphtal and ('oinparafirn Popnla- 
tion — Got'rrntncnfs—lit It pi on—Panpntipi s—Pitst iit J)/i i.siun. 


El'IlOPE. it the* loast of those four •ri'eat ili\i''ioU‘' of the jltIo! e to M'iiieli 

jireup’aphers have applie*! tlu* uaine of ('outiiients, liolds thi' second place in the 
scale of population, and the first in iin[)ortane<', whether eon-idc-red with respect 
to itself, or to its inthienei* on the rest of the world. It is the theatre most 
crowfled with civil and political event*'. Hen- the inoial jan'epfions, the nn ntal 
powers, and the physical eneriries of man. ha\f maile the trreatist proirre-'s ; here, 
arts, sciences, and civilization, have nourished, and continue to tlourish, in unri 
vailed splendour;—and lu-re, too, man enjoys all that sujieriority whicii the.**!' 
attainments so pre-<‘ininently confer. 

Notwithstandinj^ all tlie Icartied research employc'd on tlie Mihjtct. tlie orii:in 
of the word Eckoce is still uncertain. Ihniiart, indeed, de.’ives it from the Plue- 
nician w<ird I r-appn. sitrnifyintr the land of fair people, a.s ('ontrasted with the 
sahle Africans ; hut this jx ;i fanciful etymoloi,’'y. Tlie apj>cllation, however, was 
early cipplied to a small district on the nortluTn shores of tlie Hellespont, wluaici* it 
spread over new re^'^ions, as the\ hecame added to those which wi*re previously 
known under that dtuioinination. 

The general Roi ndarifcs of lairopc an—tlu* Mediterranean .S‘a on the 
south, the Atlantic on the west, tmd the Arctic ()cean on the north. Its (“astern 
limits are not .so well defined. 'I'he I ralian mountains stretch along the latt«‘r, 
to the oGth degree of latitude, frojii which an arbitrary line (.“onnects it with the 
majestic \'ol<^a, whose waters w.ash its confines till their approach to the Don. 
d'he separati<.»n is then continued in nearly the same direction as this river, which 
completes the honndarv tf> the Sea of Azof. It then passe s throni;h the IJku'k Sea, 
the Ilellespoiit, the Sea of Marmora, and tlie Dardanelles, to the Mediterranean, 
liesides the eontinental territories iiudtidcd withiti the.si^ limits, the g(‘neral apjiellation 
of Eurojie. embraces many insular tracts in the adjacent se;is. 

Europe is principally srrr.\TKn within tlu* northern leinp(*rate zone, a small 
part only stretchitig beyond tlu; Arctic circle, anti penetrating the rigours of the 
frigid regions. It occupies the north-west part of the old continent, e.\tends from 
tlie 30lh to the 71st degree of north latitude, and from the lOth degree ol we.st, 
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lo till* (Irilfrcr ol’ cast, lonjrittide, froin the first meridian ol’ fireat lirilain. 

Ifs greatest Kx'ikn'I', in tlie dii'eetion of tlu^ meridians, is al>out ‘ilOO lai^hsh 
miles, and from east to west, nearlv *2200 ; hnt fivan tli(‘ south-western j)oint of Por- 
fu,i;a!, to the north-eastern hoimdarv of Knro|)ean Kiissia. tlie distance exceed'- .'flOO 
miles. 'I'he future of I'iiirojte is so irrei^ular, ami its outlines are so indented with 
seas, hays, and J^idls, that it is dillienlt t<t istimate its superficial extent with 
aeeuiaey, hut it is calculated at about 22.’),01 It) sejnare tceo<.rraphical leagues, or 
2,7()thtH)() s(|uai‘i' Jaiixiish miles. 'I'he I’oer l.vtion heinn' eom[)uted at IS.) mil¬ 
lions, there will he .S22 inhahitants to each s<piar<' league, and nearly <)1> to each 
s(juar(‘ mile. 

In elueidalilia' tlie Ihox.e.Kssi vk (iKoi.tiAi’HY of Jairope, it mav he observed, 
that to the aneieiit (ireek and Phieiiieiaii tti'oirraphei-^, the greater part of this con¬ 
tinent was a complete J'lrnt and the n‘\<-ries in wliicb tlu-v indulired, 

relali\e to its s< em r\ and inh:ibitant>. onlv ^-how that their iinauinations Mipplied 
the plai'c of experience, and that fabli' was eoii'-eipiently substituted for fact, l lieir 
real knowledge iinisl have been eiiietlv eonfmed to the "ontlicrn and W( stern repoiis; 
tor the maps of Ptolemy, which <lurin<r many au'es eonsfitnti d the standard of I'airo- 
pe.an ti'eoi;i'a|)hv, stronalv e\inee the iinperteetion of his id<as with i'e>pi‘et to the 
oilier ili.striets. 'I'lie Homans had eompu-red Spain, (laul. pait of Britain, and (Ger¬ 
many south of the Danube. 'I'heir sliips bad aUo exphnx'd the wotern coasts, 
entered the Baltic, and traced its southern shores as I’ar as the mouth of the Dwina. 
But till' reL;ions |)et ween the Baltic and the Danube, the mountains (;f ( aueasus. and 
the Arctic o(can. with the wide-stretching'' pi'iiinsula ol' Seandina\ia, were I'liveloped 
in the art'atest obscurity. ( harlema^iie, Alfred the (ireat. and others, about that 
peri<td, not only i lueidated the eeoi.-|a[»liy ol liui'ope as it then existed, but endea- 
vomed to iiilarei' its boiindarii's. 'i'he invention ol I’rintina’ i:ave additional 


facilities lo im|»ro\cmcnt s of this kind; yet the wide extent of tin- Russian I'anpire 
was unknown to most of tin* other nations of Fairojie till the'lblh ( entuiy : and 
e\cn the ri'al form of the Caspian Sea was not aseertaiiu'd till the e.irly part of the. 
eighteenth. It is to the ambition of princes, tbe spirit of eommereial enterprise, 
ami the exertions of modern tiavelkrs. that Ixuropeiin ireoi^raphy is indebted for 
its present aeeuraev. .Vny account of these elforts. however, eitlwr in reniovinir 
ei'ror or elieitine- truth, bilon;rs nuire pi'o[)erly to the descriptions of particular 
count i ll's. 


'I'he facility of ••oinmunieation tilforded by inland .Skas, Bays, and (ici.vs, has 
contributed much to the dilfusion of know ledu'c. the inijirovement of eommei'ce. and 
till' general snpeiioritv for which the inhabitants of I'aucpe have Iona been so pre¬ 
eminent. 'I'hese. eonseijuently. demand attention in a aee.eral view of this ( ontineiii. 
On the westi'in shore, and about the olith dearee of nortli latitude, a <leej» Jiay 
leads to the Strait, of (iibraltar, and thenei* to the .l/i iZ/Vc/v-mn a// S’l u .• a name 
bestowed by the ancients, from an idea that it occupied the middle ot the 
hahittible w'orld. 'Phis se;i forms a conspicuous feature in the a»'oara|ihy ol J''airopc, 
from its extent Jind situation, as well as I'roni its intimate lonm tion with the most 
renowned empires and states of antiipiity. It was on its shores and its islands, that 
the plastic forms of (irecian aiuiius were emhodied in such variety—that \alour a.s- 
sumed its nolilest mien—and pat riot i.^m its highest character. It was here that /)//», 
the ancient ijueen of the <)eean. swaved her sceptre—here tliat the renow ned Car- 
thaj:'e, which so lon_u' contested the em|)ire of the world with imperial Home, had its 
siuit : and even here the “eternal City" of the Homan orators, and the focus of that 
dominion they vainly hoped wtis to last for ever, reared its proiul domes. From the 
Ntraits of (fibraltar, the Mediterranean stretches to tbe western confines of Asia, 
tliroiigh tibout 12 degrees of longitude, or nearly 2000 Fnglish miles ; while its 
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(iKNKUAL VIEW 


l)rt';ultli viirits from 'iOO to tiOO milrs. 'I'akinu- tiu* moiliiim hrcadth, tlit'irforo, it 
uiav bf corwult'iVil a>< ocoup}. ini;’ a Miporfioial rstoot «»f al)oiit ()(»,00() s<|nan‘ Irai^tios. 
It*; snrfac)' is divn"itiod and adorned with iiimu'rons islands, and its shores are iii- 
babitt'd bv va!ioii«» nations. Its tides are searei’ly peree|)til)h', except in straits, arnl 
fi! • -snitjily if reeeives from rivers m)t beiiiiT efpial to the consumption of its waters 
by evaporation, a efirrent. which Dr. llalicy computed at olOS millions of tons 
per day, i-on^tantly tlows from the Atlantic, thronuh the Strait of (iibraltar, and 
another fntm the Black Se;i. thrf)ni;'h the Dardanelles, to supply the dcticiency. 'i'he 
current from the Atlantic proccf'ds aloni:- the lair<»pf>an shore, till, weakened by its 
proijres.s, and meetinu' with that from the .Vrehipelai;*), their united waters sweep 
latniul tht* islaml of i’lindid, afid thence alon^- tin* .Vfrican eoast. d'his sea is store<l 
with varii)ns species of lish; but the most productive' tislu'iies are those' of the 
tnnny, tlu' sea-do^-, the swor<l-tish, and tlie'anchovy, ( oral and sponge' ar«' the 
chief sfdfinariiu'priulncts of the' Mi'rlitc'rram'an ; tht'lu'st spt'cies of the ftn ini'r bt'in::: 
fonnd near the sontherii short', ami of tin'lattt'r in the Arehipt'lairo. 

On the north side of the Mt'diterrant'an, thi' dull <>t I <///(< andllu' . ht iiijn Ih^d 
strt'tch far into the ('ontinent. d'lu'out'separates tin' short s ot Jtaly titnn those t»l 
Dalmatia anti Albatiia. anti is Iretpiently t'alled the Atli iatii'; tht'tilher tlivities (,it ( t'e 
from .\sia Minor, ami was tht' .I'L^i'an St a of the ancients. '1 he Strait of (lallipoli. 
a|st) eidli'tl tht' Dartlant'lli's and llellespont. eonnects tht' Arehipeie.yo w it h t he Se;i 
of .MarmtiiM, which is abtmt tttt milt's in lt'i\:ith. ;inil Id in brt ailtii. 1 lie Sfrtnf of 
('()n\f(inti)tnpl<\ the ancient Thracian Bos[»horns. jttins tht' Sea of MnriiKini, anti tht' 
Eujinc, t)r Him/; Set/ ; an appellation snpptot'il to bt' tleiiveti Irom the ctihnir ttf its 
rot'ks. and tin' danut'f of its iki\ i”;ition. Its i^realest lem^th. which is fitmi east tt* 
west, is nt'arlv 7tH) inilt's, anil its medi.il breadth, litnn north to south, alnnil d(K). 
i’he ancit'iifs supposed this sea to havi' been a lari;*' l;ikt', the accnmnlatetl watt'is ol 
which forct'i] fheinselvi's a passai;t' intt) the Mi tiiterriincan tiir<ini;h thi' str;iils abo\i- 
mt'titionetl. No historical testimonv. howt'Ver. has been loinitl totst.iblish tin' trnth 
of this supposition ; anti it is more natnral to conclntle, that tin' c.xislence of thi'se 
straits is eoevai with the basiti of that st'a. or tin' hetls ot' those lari;i' rivers, which 
pour their lit|niil contributions into its bosom. 'Jin' wati'rs of the lilaek Sea ar*' ren- 
dereil less salt than those of tin* .Metlilerranean. by thi' vast supplu-. the rivt'is all'oril. 
It is remarkable for the ilt'iisity of thi' fo;rs which Iretpiently hovi'r i.ver its snriaci'. 
anil the storms bv whieh it i' agitated. Tht' jealoiisv of tin' Turkish ij'ovt'rnmt'nt. 
however, is the t hief obsfaclt' to its mort' conipli tt' nav iiTatittn. I'roin its northern 
shore, the Strulf ofCuffd (the ( immt'rian Bosphorus of ancient authors.) ailmits the 
mariner to the .SV-*/o/'.which is ni'arly '2t>d miles loii”; anil lOO broatl. 'I'he 
shallow anti mntliiy rnitnre of this si a obtaini'il it thi' name ot Puln; .l/t o//.v. <ir a 
marsh ; and its present ilepth i1<m's not I'xct't'tl eiuht tat horns. 

Brocet'di/tir northwanl li'oin tin'strait of (iibraltar, tht' Hmf nf />/.vc(/v forms 
a lartre oj)enin:j In'tween the northern shores t»f Spain ami tin: sonth-vvt'slt'rn ettast 
i>f France : thns, with the opposin' a[)prtiach of the Met lit errant'an, pt'iiinsidatin^' tin 
si>nth-wt'stern poilion of Fnrope. 'I’his Bay is rt'rnaikable tor the pecidiar swt'll of 
the s*‘a, bv which mariners, without any othei’ imiication, know when tht'y havi* 
arriveil at certain latitmies. Still I’lirtljer to tin'north, the yi//7/.s// f'//('/////cZ .si'jiarates 
lae.;litml h’om France, iind lorms a commnnication between tin* Atlantii' anti the 
(Jci iin/fi Oidin.dv liriti.sh Srn ; an appellation tlerivt il from tht' short's by w hich it is 
Innimieil. .SZ. (trorad.s ('/iiittn( I, or tin* li isli Sea. tlows betwet'ii l ,ia;lanti c'lnil 
In'laml, and opens a conimnniciition with I hi'.North Sea, to tin' w i'st ol Scollanil. 

About lilt'd7th tleirree of north latitnili', tht'ot:eati airain pt'ni'lrales tht' emiti 
nent. A narrow ami wimlin;;;’ ehannt'l, towards tin* south-east, It'ails info tin, 
Jiultii: Sen, which, alter e.xpandiiif^ in width, anti stretchinj^ towai'ils the north- 
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cjisl tliroii}^li ahoiit iive <lo;irei*s oflatitiulc, separates into two brandies ; tlie (iuij'oj 
Finliind, extemlinj^ t<i (lie (*ast, and terminating'’ near fSt. Felersbnr<i:, about the 
dep*‘e of east lonj;if nd<‘; ami the (iiilj'(tf lidthnia, rnnnin^ northward fu vond tbe.'ititli 
parallel. "J'lu! whole len;;-1h of this sea, Iherel'ore, exceeds (idO miles, whili* its bie-adth 
vai'ies li'om about 80 to l.>0 miles, and tJie snrtace has been coinpnied at 10,000 
sipiare lea^'iies. '^I'he importance <*!’ this vast ojx-iiin^ into the northern re;ri(»n'' of 
F’airope will at (»nce he admitted, when it is considered that it washes the shore** oi 
Denmark, (iermany, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden. 'I’he medium depth of the 
water is from lo to *J0 fathoms ; hut in many places much less. The proximity 
of the c(»asts and islands, th<“ sliallowm'ss (»f the wafers, the llatness of tlie 
Prussian slior(‘, and the iitir^'cdness of the Swedish, in addition to the frerpient 
stoiins to which it is subject, |•cnder its na\iiration dangerous. 'I'ides an* scarcely 
pi*rceptil»l(“, and tiie waters are colder, and contain less salt than those of the ocean. 
'J’hc Baltic is p-nerally frozen for thn*e months in the year, so as not only tc) |:ircvent 
navii:atl"n, but fre<piently to admit of a pass.tire over tlie ice, from Sweden to Fin¬ 
land. In lo'bruarv, I8l I. Mr.•/tunes cros-ed from the one coa-t to tlu.‘ other in a 
slcdii'c. 'I hc passaiT'c was eftected by the island of Aland, between which and the 
nearest shori* of .Swi'dcn is a channel ol’ IP Fn^lish miles in breadth. 'J'hc loate 
subseipient ly lav through tlie chain of islands which connects Aland with the Finnisli 
I'oast. “ Onr road." savs Mr. ,1.. " was an undeviatiiiit liiu* from place to place, no 
obstacle [ircsentiii”' itselt': we passed «i\i’r tin' lields, throutrb the wooils. acro'-s the 
ici*; hill andalale. land and w ater, were all alike : sometimes we tra\ersed the rocky 
channel of a dei p-bedded river, at other times wandered ainoiiir the ink ts of a lake, 
at others ai^ain steeri-d our way bet\vien tlie islands, over the sea." In the sunthern 
pai’t. the ice nsnally breaks up in April ; but the (iiill's of Jiothnia and Finland are 
seldom clear before tin* middle ol" .May. 'I'he copious rivers which em[tty tlicm- 
sel\(‘s into the Baltic, with the diminished eva|)orati()n ol" these hiuh latitude-', 
occasion a current to tlow from that s^a into the ocean. J'lie depth rarely cxci’eds 
.tt) fathoms ; and even this is supposi-d to diminish about four feet in a century. Jt 
contains few fish ; but is diversified with numerous islands. es[)ecially near its 
western exficmity. 'riie northern part of the .'strait leailimr to this si'tt is tin* S/nr^er 
Jltiek : the sonthern, the ('ntfe^nt. 

'I’he \(trth Sat, or .tntie OetniK encompassing the North of I'urope, is a 
rcs(>r\oir of incah'ulable m;iss( s of ice. the verv traunients of which, floating' on the 
bosoni of flu* dcc[). an* sullicicnt to astonish ;md tipjial the mariner. \ct. i-viai Iroui 
this apptirent storehouse of desolation, the* prolific hand of Providence jiour'* forth 
abundanci*. Innumerable shoals of fish annually proceed from these dreary domains, 
to sup|ily the lua'cssitics. and administer to the luxuries, <»f man. Ilerriuu's. in 
1 ‘ountless mvriads. are supposed to is.;ue from tlu-sc nations about the middle ot 
winter, and .arrive on the British shori's in .April and May. 'I’hcir progress is marked 
by a brilliant retleetion. .and .a rii'plini;-of the water, which l‘n(|ucntly extends fin- 
miles without interruption. 'I'lieir march is attended by flu* whale, the shark, and 
others of their voracious eiuanies, and aecomi>anied by prodiirious fliithts ot sea- 
fowls. ft is the o|nnion of some zoologists, and, amoiiif them, ot .Mr. Pennant, 
that millions of th(*se herriiiits roirain tlie .Arctic (>ci'an. and deposit theii* spawn, 
about the month ofOetolicr. 'Phis sfatianent. howi’ver, has bei'U doubted by thosi- 
who. comparin'^ the len:;th of tin* niiuiation with the time assi!::ned lor its arcinn- 
plishnuait. conceive themselves justified in assertinir its impossibility. 'I'o aeeonnt 
for the absenee of lu'rrin^'s during- the winfiT months, they sujipose them to retire 
to the reccsst-s of the ocean, near the places tluw fri*<iuent in summer ; wlu nee, 
with the return of the viaaial season, they ascend to enjoy tlu* surface and sludUiw s. 
The tnij;hfv monsters ot the arctic dee[), who roll their vast bulks auiunu the 
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ice-bfr«’’s also atVonl an I'xtoeisivo source of national industry, and individual 
oiTiolumelit ; and miiiicrons vessels annually brave all the rigouisi of the potai 
skies, and the tlaiiii-ers uf fh<* lloatinir ice, in pursuit <*f this inonureh of the seas. A 
more' livelv idea of the scenes that aiv displayed, and the dainrei's ex{x*rieiiced, by 
thesi- haniv sons «>f Neptune, will be conveyed by the unnextxl plate, than by any 
verbal description. 

On the north of Unssia, a va.st gulf extends through many degitv.s to the 
south, and is denominated the If'kite Sat. from its frozen appianince. 'I'his sea i» 
bloekeil up with ice during several months in the year ; and is mueh less visited 
.since trie eommeree of Areluingel, it.s prineipal port, has been in a gi-eat mea¬ 
sure supplanted by that of SSt. Petcrslmvgh. It eontains .several islands, but their 
descriptions would be brief and imsatisfaetury. 

While enumerating the distinguishing eireumstaiurs of the European seas, the 
situations most frequented by the finny tribes, iuereasing at onee the means of 
national industiy, and' the stock of human sustenanee, shouhl not be omitted. 
Theory and experience equally establish the nnevenno.ss of the snlmiarine bed ; and 
whilst some of the.se mountains emerge from the bosom of tin* ocean, and constitute 
islands, others are still hiiiden beneath its surface, and, eovereil with san<l, fonn banks 
and sfioals. Nature has manifested the same diversity in the projiensities she has 
bestowed on the animals that people the liquid element, as in those which traverse 
the earth, or float in the air. Some delight in the banks aiul shallows, while titliers 
prefer the deeps, which separate tlie.se from each otlier. 'J’he (ioodwin Sands, olf the 
etist coast of Kent, are the nearest of the.se shoals to the liritish shore : but they are 
more dangerous to the mariner than inviting to the fisherman. 'riie jirineipal 
fishing station in the Jiritish sea i^ the Jht^-^cr Jinn/,', coinmeiu'ing about 12 le;ie:ii< s 
from Flamlioroug^li Head, and stretching more than 70 leairncs tow ards the (‘oast of 
Jutland. 'I'm liofs, s(jles, and other spi-cics of fish ar{“ niMnerons <m this hank, south 
of whieli an' the silver pit^ of the fishermen, where large '-upplies of cod are daily 
caught for the London market. Otf the •'hores of 1 lolland, the eastern coasts of 
Scotland, and the western verge of Ireland, several hanks oeeur which alford good 
fishing stations. Other shallows are found near the coast of .Jutland ; ami the 
Jutts~rijf' stretches like a crescent from the mouth of the Baltic Sen into the (iermari 
Ocean. The coast of Norway likewise affords stations, on wiiieh almost any (juantity 
of fish, especially cod, may he taken at plcitsnre. An imiiiense bank, covered with 
fish, ;ind extending from Papa Westra, in Orkney, along the west coast of the 
Shetland Islands, has lately been discovered. 'Hie success has already been great; 
and the fi.shermen report that from loO to *200 ves.sels may fish upon it, witlumt 
being in sight of each other. 

The Inland Seas, Bays, and Gulfs, above described, penetrate the land, and 
divide it into portions which rank among the natural divisions of the terrestrial 
.surface. The chief Pem.nsi las jireseuted by the European continent an' the 
following. In the sea of Azof, the last of the basins connected with the Medi¬ 
terranean, we find ourselves considerably approximated towards the Arctic Ocean, 
from which the White Sea extends many degrees southward. The prineipal part 
of Europe, em'ompasscd by the sea of Azof, the Euxine or Black Sea, the Medi- 
teiranean, the Atlantic, and the Northern Ocean, as far as tin' White Sea inclusive, 
may, therefore, Ije regarded as a vast {Kminsula. lnde[)etulently of this, however, by 
following the northern shores of the Mediterranean and itsadjat'cnt seas, anti thent^e 
through the Strait of Gibraltar to the F'rtizen Ocean, we shall find the following 
Peninsulas, in the order in which they are enumerated. 

1. The CrimeUy between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 

2. Greece, between the Archi{)elago and the Metliterranean. This {H'ninsular 
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p((ili(Hi (»r JCunipc is Icrmiri.'itFd In- tli<; Monut, tln‘ anch^nt Pfioponuou'^. wliicl 
iorins ;i second peninsiila, r-oimccted ^ itii the /dnner hy the isthmus of ( oriiith. 

.‘i. Itdh/, hcfween the Mediteri’anean .Sea and t/ie Gulf of Venice. 

■I. .Spa/'//and l*urtu<inl, e/anj/rehended hy the Me/Jiterranean, the Atlantic, and 
the Hay of Jiis(‘ay. 

5. Jutland, between the (i/a inan Ocean an<l the Catfey-at. 

(}. "i’he eoiintiy comprising Nariraif, Saedra, and lAtpland, between the 
Baltic, the ( atfciiat, the North Sea, the Fi-ozen Ocean, and the W'liife Sea. 'J’iii' 
portion embraces the most northern point of Eiintpe, as the Sjjanisb |)(‘ninsnla does 
tlur most western. 

In tlie aspect of its (Jknkhai. Si iuwck, Europe [)reseiits all the varieties 
which (liv<'rsify tlie other <jnarters of tlui ^lobe ; but thev a'.Mime k>s of that 
terrific ^■rai m leur which <listiua'uishes the trememlous mas.»es in the eastern parts uf 
the Old ('ontineut, or the stupendous forms that eharaeteri/e the e/juatorial reffious 
of the New World. The best idea of the deeli\itie'^, which this diversitv creates, 
will be obtaiiK'd by attendiiif^ to t he course of the rivers, and marhinir where thev 
separate to pursue opposite dire/rtious. These are the most elevated divti'icts ; aiul. 
ill eoujuiietiou with the features already deserilted, will aiford clear coueej/tions of the 
form which nature has bestowed upon our ('ontineut. Europe may l/t* traversed 
nearly from one extremity to the other, without crossiu;; anv considerable river 
'Idiis ridu'e, therefore, divides its surfa<‘e into two ineliiHd planes, the wateis of tl:e 
one desci’tidiny into the Mediterranean and the Black .Sea : of the other, into the 
(iernnin ()ee:in ;in<i the Bjiltic. d’his we shall retidily perceive, if. on :i iiood map. 
we eommenee tin imiiit;intiry I’outi* tit the I'ralitin monnttiins. about the fiBt derrree 
of hititude, tind follow the leadinj,''s of the rid;:e. In crossiiiii- Ilussi.i and l\»land, 
it ptisses Moscow, .Smolensko, and Minsk, and tr^lver.se^ (ialieiti. to (he ( arptjthiiiii 
mouutaius, iietir the source of the \’istulii. i’ursuiiiir the M indimis of that chain, 
and beudini; towtirds the south-eti>(. we sweep round the lake of Constaiu'e. aiel 
tiseeud tlu‘ majestic Mount (iotluird, thence, dest-endiin:', we reach the ( esennes 
which, in eonneetioii w ith the Pyrenean ehtiin. conduct us to the Hay of Biscay. 

d’his line »)f superior elevations b'voiues more w indiiiir, steep, tind rui:”'ed. tis u\: 
tijiprotich the south-western parts of the ('ontineut. The irreatest diversity of surface, 
as well as the most ehwated and abrupt mountains, are in tliis <;uartei'. 'The mo~t 
I'xtensivi' plains are towards tlu* east, for the distinyuishin;;' features of Euroiieau 
Hussia, especially in the central and southern jiarts. are extensive plains. .\ 
momentary irlanee at the sulijoined plate, eontainitiLi sections <»f Eurojie. and i er- 
sjieetive views of the ailjaeent mountains, will atford the rea<ler a clear view et it' 
ficneral surfiee. No. I is a section from the North Sea to the Midiferranean. 

• •ommeneinic :it lltimburir, Jind termintitim;'at the (iulfof (ienoa: and shewiiiy i;:e 
compiirative heii;hts of the ('arptitliian chain, with t!u* most ekwati'd jtoint ot' the 
,\l|»s. No. ‘2 is a .section from the Baltic to the Black Se;i, commenein^^ at Memel. 
and terminating; near Odessa. It all'ords a strikinu’ contrast to the other section. 
Each comprises or It) dei^rees of latitude ; the one runnini^ nearly north and 
south, the other inclininir a little towards the east. No. li presents views of detached 
mountains and chains, whii-li could not be included in the former sections : and 
though the irlebrated Peak of d'enerilfe is not a lan(»pean mountain, it has bien 
introduced for the sake of comparison. 

It will readily be conceived, that (he two itraud declivities into which the greater 
])art of Eurojie is dividi'd by the riilee of hiuli land, runuinjr from north-iast to 
south-west, are subdivided, by (he hand of nature, into others of less extent. These 
form the basins of (he lari^e rivers which pour their aeemnulated waters iuti> the 
ocean; and, therefore, hy following its shores, and nairking the principal livers 
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which full info it. wc shall easily astrrtaii) the declivities of the basins in which tiu'se 
watci-s are collec ted. '\>'ith this view, we shall SMppose oni’selves coastin^^ aloiij; the 
Atlantic, the flaltic, the Mediterranean, and the adjacent seas, and ohserviin; 
these features as we pass, t’onunencinc: at the .Straits of (iihraltar, and proceeding 
to the cntraiKv of the llaltie. we shall perr 
'riie (iihuliilquirir. 


'I'he (iKtiJiioiii, 
'i’he I'lfii'us. 
'I'he Diit/ro, 

'i'he (ijronut', 
'i'fu* Loire, 

'I'iie .SV/ae, 
nie Wiinr, 

'I'ht* ff 
'i'he Effn’, 


I 

3 


I 'rhe courses of which are c’Oinprisc'd in the' M <-s(crn pai f 
■of the Spanish Peninsula, and tiaiuinate in the .\flanfii- 
Oc'cau. 


M’hii-h jMMir their trihutars watei> into the Hay of IJiveay. 

Fallinir iuti> tin’ Knirli''h ( haiinel. 

^ The lir''t of f he>.e travei^e'- the Take of (’on’'taner, anti 
^ all empty fhene>e!ve'> into the' (jernian Ocean. 

The Northern Penin-iila. eoiupri-ed between the Ntnth {'a[)ean<i the ( attee^af 
is intersected by a ehaiti of mountains nearl\ p.irallel to the .shore, and io<i near t«. 
allow of larua' rivers. Nortloestlu I'ro/en ocean reeei\c atiy e\tensi\e ri\er bt t< i 
that ( ape and the (iulf of Lapland, or W bite .S a. \\ <’ tiu-n ob>er\i’ 

The J)iriu,i, which falls into the \\ hite .S a. 

'Phe Pif'ihorii, 'rerminatiiiL.' in the Arctic ()eean. 

The Ita.sin of these two rivers endtraees all the northern part ol' I’airopean 
Russia, beyond tlu’ ."ilbh or tiOth decree of lafitmle. and n liieh therefore ineiineN 
towards the north. 

On enterin:,'’ the Ralrie. and proeeediiiir alotia its >ontliern coast, we ineei witli 
'VIh'()(/(')•, } I'he two a I id ris ei' ot t he Prus.-lan doniiiiion'». wtiieh 

The / isfulii 3 mark the General deetiv ity of these towards the noi th. 

'I'he Menu I. the upper pitrt of wliielt is eailed the Niemen. 

'Phe Diimi, which fails into the (Tiilf of Rii^a. 

I hi .\an ii. j Roth enterimr the (lulf of pinlai.d. 

llieAer,/, j 

'Idiese last rivers have <»nlv a short eourse ; but are included in fliis enume¬ 
ration, Iwciiuse the one eonm-ets the (lulf of I'iidand with Lake ///>//.s, the 
other, the same irulf with Ltikc* L(/fii>ii<i ; <and both these lakc-s reeei\e rivers of 
emisidenihle in:i<:nitnde. 

In the nortliern ptirt of the basin of the Raltie, 

'I’he Knni, Roth deseendine from the mountains of I.tijiland, into 

The I'nnieu, \ the (iiilf of Rotimia. 

The western part of the same httsin reeei\es .several streams, hut all inferior to 
the precedinir. 

Reeomniencinir our suppc»,s<*d voy.aire at the entrance’ of the Mediterninean, and 
proceedin','’ alontr its northern ^ihores. we find 
'^I’he Ehrn, in the eastern part, of .Spain. 

r.f C which tniversc’s the lake of th’nc’va, ;ind falls into tlu’ 

** ^ ^ Mcditerram an, at th<’t iulf of J.,yot)s. 

'l'h(’ Pt), dis(’hart(inf,' the watt’i’s of its conlliK’nt strc’ams into the <«tdf of \’«’ni(’e. 
'I'he Italian I’etiinsida i.s intersec ted by the’ A|K’iminc’s, jind the breadth is 
iii'.iiflieient to allow c>r larjje rivers. 

I hc’ .\furissti, whic’h falls into thc’ .Arc’hipC’lajjo. 

1 hen entc’rinj,'the RIac’k Sea, and jiroc’c’c’ding’along'its tiortlicrn shores to the 
oc;u cjf Azc)f, wc; mc’C’t with 
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'I'lic l)iinnli(\ '» 

'!'!** 1 -All l:ir:/c iailiiiu into the liiurlv Si a. 

1 111* />o”, [ ^ ’ n 

'I'lir j 

'riic Dint, \vlii<-li terminates in the Sea ol' Azof. 

'rill' Kiiliiiii, (lowing’ into hofli the Sea oi' Azof, and the lilaek Sea. 


ri’onrini,^ its waters into the (’a'-pian Sea : and, thon^h tc-r 

.pi r- / I minatina' it> nrutraeted emirse in Asia, jn'-tlv i-eiiarded as 

1 he / n/iid, ,, • • ^ r , , 

’ Ja JMiropean river, since the jireater part ol it lieloiars 

j to tliat < ontinenl. 

llavini;’ indicated the declivities, a-' niarked hy the principal rivers of this Con- 
tiiienf. the ranges of MorNiAiNs. which separati them Irom < aeh other, next 
demand attention, 'riie most eelehrafed ;ire the Alp-. th(‘ Pyrenees, and the 
\pennines. in thi' south ; the ( arpathian mountains, towards the centre ; the Nor- 
wcaian chain, in the northern I’eiiinsnla ; and the 1 ralian rnonntaiu'. heiween 
l’.m<ipe and A^ia. A hrief desetipfion ol each shall he Lri\en. 

I'he Ai.es. w liieh are the liiLdu'st and most eelehrated mountains i i ] jirop''. 
ilerive their name ii'om the f'<///( word ,///n or .//A. si^rj|jj\ j,,^r 'riiis sin. 

pendons (.hain divides Italy, on the north, from (iermany. France, and Swit/,. iland. 
It sfn'tehcs in ;i crescent-like torm. trom the Iiit'f ol (n noa to the ti p oi' the 
Adriatic. Its length is . lH»nf ()00 miles, ami its hreadth. in sontc place-, exceed- 
loo ; the whole eompri-ina' various chains, or liranche-. Iiro'scn into loftv peaks, and 
divided iVoin each other hv nariow \allies, and dreadful < hasms. several lhous,.ml 
feet deep. Many ol I In se sinpenduiis masses ap.pcar like mountains pile.! njion 
monntains. till tlicir summits ri'c aliove the clouds, and resetnhle iskaml' i inereiui:' 
from the hosnni of the ocean. I'hcse are chi< llv from J(IOt) to I J.IHMI fiet ahovc 
the level of the sea ; and present a series pf summits, the highest of which aie clad 
with perpetual snovv. 'i'he most lUaireil parts of tliis chain are thoM' hetween 
Navov and the \’allais. am<iu^ which Mont lllane. the monar< h of tfie aroiip. 
real's his lofty head lo the hi'i^hl <'f l.">.()()(> f'cl. and mav he seen from jlijon and 
Laueres. at the ilistance ol I pi miles. 

From these elevations, nnmerons kikes, and some of the [iriticipa! rivers, of 
l'mro[»e derive their oriLTiu. l)ovv n their stecji and erauatv side- descend impetuous 
cataracts, the sources of which heinir oltiai aiiove ti.c clouds, their waters seem 
to he poured hy snpernatnral ayeiiey upon thes. roekv heiirhts. w hence thev dash 
aloii^-thi'ir deep-worn i hauuels to feitili/e tin |>lains helow. Fhe lower parts ot 
the mountains ^-enerallv ahoniid with woods and piusteres. reinarkahle tiir the;! 
luxuriant verdure. 'I'he midtile |•er;■ioUs, to w hich the herdsmen and spcj herd- 
resort with their cattle anti docks tlurim:' summer. proilnc<‘ a Ltreat variety ol' 
otloriferoiis herhs. plants, anil shrnhs, ami an' enriched with I'xeelli ut sjnin^^s ; w hile 
the upper divisitm is ehiedv eomptisetl tif rueited, ami alimist iuaceessihle rtx ks. 
either presenting' their holtl summits to the fury t>f the eleim nts or hiding- them 
hene.'ilh perpetual snow. In aseendimr the .\l(>s. the emituis traveller e\[)erieneos 
all the varieties t>f l',nrt>pean climate, ami the ft»nr si-astuis of tlu' year are loiind to 
exist. simultanctMislv, within a simdl space of each other. Fai u snmnur anti winter 
seem tt> Itise their usual auimttsitv. anti to resitle ttiiicther like tuuicablc neiuh- 
IxMirs ; ftir a few' pttces ctinthict frtnn the wild Ikivvers t»f the one, to the uiulis- 
solvetl snows of the other. Many parts of the Alps. particularly the mithlle rocions.’ 
art' snhject to violent storms, the elfects t>f which tm the imrthern branches 
are often trt'meiiiltms. In the conrst' t>f a few hours, thi'se drcatlful hunicanes, 
I'tillt'd i/t//'.v, fretpicntly fill the ravines, tibliterate the paths anti pivcipices, ctiver the 
villaires. anti bnrv Iht' iiihahitants beneath the snowv ruin, till a ctuninun'iciilion 
■ C 
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can optMU'*! M itli their iiei;;lihonrs ; whieh is M.nwlitiu's done hy e\< avaliim 
arelu's iimler the Miow. I low wa'U’heil tlu' traveller who is thus ovi-i taUeii at a 
(listaiu e tiom >Ik her ! Hi'' path is no loiii^er vi>il>Ie ; the jireeipiee and the plain 
cannot b(‘ di-fin^nishcd t'rorn each other ; it he sfainl. he is I’ntzcn -• iT he procd d, 
he is hnried Itencath the wintry tlelu:::e. In '•nnutuM', the tiinndcr hill'll" t'illi 
treinendoiiN liirs. accotiipanicd hy viohnit haih-'tornis. that often injure the lloeks, 
and destiov tlu' hope' of the Itloomiin:- year. 

Ni'Xf in Cl Ichrity are the l*vitKM;Ks. which se[)arate I'lance from Spain, and 
extend from the Mediterranean to tlu* lias of re-'ea;.. a di'tance ol ahoiit iMO 
miles. 'I'heir lireadth vai'ies from dl) to MM) miles, 'rii.s chain do»-, not attain the 
hi iaht of manV of the .\lpine summits. 'I he hii;he-t peaks. howe\ er,\\ hieh are >-it nated 
near the middle ot tlie chain, are about II.(MM) tec! abo\e the |e\el ol the 'la. I he 
eompoviti(>u (<f the-e iiiountains is also dilferein from that ot the .Mp.s ; as they imi 
oni\ contain cali.-areoiis matfi r, but lara" masses ol' sea-*-!u lls ainl other marine suh 
''.mei-s. The iiortbi rn and eastern parts are ifie most smootli and h rtile ; while the 
soi'fh e.ud west twliibit the sterili' ;tud riirtaed seeuer\ that ehiirtieferi/e the hiahe, 
.\1; itt lioth these ebaius, uature has bei n I'ruaal ot' her mineral treasures; but 
file' red mat 'ole. spotti-d with white, is found in mativ plaees in the I’sreiiees, tliouali 
the ^etiera.l colour ot the stone is erev. 'I’liese motmtains h;i\e their ojaeiers. and 
are sui/ieet to the impetuotis descents ot those \ast masses ot snow, denominated 
. Ifu! nn hi s. whieh sehlom tail to earr\ destruction in lln.'ir proaress. 

rile urand iuid e\ten'i\e 1 iilae of the ( ' \ i;i'\ in i \ N Moi nim .ns extends in a 
.si'inicn-eular lorm. front tin sonthi rn point of.Sjiesia, a!'ont the Kith decree o|' noiih 
i;ii itniii . iind the ahiri 1 1 t i isi 1 mail a!e. to the nia th and e:ist ol 1 Imia.nA . s, noi iil: 
olf l ianehes to '1 Vaiisv. 1\.inia and \\ .dnelna. i he whole lenathot this t hain is 
about .‘>(M) miles ; (nit ;is liia'liesf sninmiis do not exe -i d Sll(l() or IHKM) lei t. and 
fi w ot tin m fetich this eIe\at,on. I’lnw pres nt inilhi r alacieis, nor .mv ol tin- 
orher t'eariu'es of peipetiial niiiler. I’he oiiainal name, whieli is still retained l>\ the 
(lerma.'i', tijipeafs to have been Krojutl:, soltein d. by tin- Homans, into the pii sent 
ap:.( llatiou. These mountiiiii'. clothed with exten'ivi forests, j larl ien 1., i I \ of 
; .i ■ ■ s a 111 I I’u's. w hie! I adorn manv of the summits. :ire eiiriehed with a \aiiil\ ot 
aln ''.lie minerals. 

Ancient Seandina\ia is divided from noi'lh to south bv an ('xti‘nsi\e chain, 
denominated tin- Nokwki.i an Mot \ i \ins. separai inf Norway tioni Sw eden. I’ht se 
cominenee about the .■)!)fh defree ot latitude, and sj,|-e.id iiearlv lOdi frees towards 
th" tio.'th. The bifhc't summits are infi rior in «Io\;iiiou to those of the l’\reiu<s. 
and ['• rhaps to those o! tin- ( arpathian ridfe ; but the\ derive Irom tlnir iiorthiin 
situation all the terrific iiisifuia ot' perpetual winter. l'’onsts of pine, whieh 
luxuriate in the rifoiii s ot' a cold climate, adorn their .sido to a considerable heifhl, 
tiiruishiiif inexhaustible stores of' valuable timber for the more southern countries ot 
iinrope. The Norwcfian chain aMo vields marble, iron, I’opper, and other useful 
minerals, the emimer.ition of whieh will be more iip[>ropriati ly introduced into our 
ai count of .Swcilen. 

I’rom the aOth to the ti 7 th clefiee of latitude, the I’km.ian Mot .stains con¬ 
stitute the boundarv between lonrope arnl Asia, stretchin;^ through a sjtace trf more 
than li(M) miles, d'his n<)ee, therefore, t-xceeils in Icn^^th :inv t»f those iilready 
mentioned,, l)iit its heifht is not proportional, the loftiest summits bein;.^ less than 
.)(MUI teet. 'I he people who live in its vieiuity bt'stow u(»on it the pomptms cpilhet 
<it the (iirdle of the* W ttrld. 'I'he o'reater portion of this chain is 

< overeil with torests. rmd ;d| the c<‘ntral parts abound in valuable miuerals and 
metidlie ores . |,,,t the richest mines are on the Asiatie side, and their produce will 
be described in the view of the. Kus^iau enijfne. 
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'I'lip Lakes of Kin'<>|M*, hc.intr of a more local eliaracter, can only be ennme- 
ra1(“<i hen*; the jiarticular ileseriptions br’nij^ reserved for the countries to which 
they hrloii^’. 'I'ho principal are Lado”;a, Oiie^a, Peypus, and Ilmen, on the ea^t e»l 
the Halfie; \\’ener, W'efter, and MeU*r, on the west (d’ tin* same sea ; anel the lakes 
»»l (anistanee, (ieiieva, Locarno, Lnt^ano, with those of Nenfehatel, Zurich, I^nccrn, 
and sdiin* others of less note, cither amidst the elevated summits, or at the foot 
<»!' the Alps. 

Ihirope does not a<lmif of such immense aeeiiinniations of water as roll aloofr 
thcf^reat hasins of the othei* "‘rand divisions of the i:l<ihe. ^’et suhm* of its Ri\ er.s 
are not <'onlined to a single country, hot rank amoni:' the physieul ftMlnres <tf the 
continent, (•oii'.ldeiid as a whole; and therefore oiiaht t<i he Ijrietlv flesciihid in this 
tieneral vie\i'. I'lie principal, in the order of theii* extent, are the \ <il;:::i. the 
Ilaiinhe, the Dnieper, the Don. the Ithine. the Dnii ^teix and the IxIIm-: the Lnire. 
the Dana, the Dwina, the I'aen'. the \ isinla, and the llhnne. Some ol the-e. h<)W- 
e\( r. are whollv inelni'ed in one eunntrv, and will tlieretore torm ])ai't ol it> I'l ^eiip- 
tion. 

’^I’h<* inajesti<- \ <»(.«.\. the jirinee of lairopean Hiver". which orieinate^ in two 
small lakes-oiith-wesf of (Ineya. l]o\\- towards the sonth-ea->t. in an imdnlaiina 
course, t ill it reaches the eontines o| Asia, ahont the a.'Jrd decree o|‘ latitude; and 
t hen. ehaiiL’ii W to I he soiit h w est, forms the hoinidar'. hitween the t\\<» lontiiients 
tor nearlv lOd miles. Hesinniim' its first direction, it enters Asia, and rolls its 
majestic volume of waters, ihronah manv months, into the ( aspi.ni Sea. aftei- 
eompletina an exl<'nt til I7tKt miles, and iceei\i?m- mimeron' ti'd>ntar\ sti<ani' in 
its passait'e. I lei n- tree from shoals and rapids, it is na\iaahle for latue vessels to 
a areat distance iVoin its termination, ami for those of snialier dimensions to 
n ithin less than lOd miles ot its soiirei*. I he \ olna is noted loi- prodiieini;. in the 
ui'eatest perleetion, that s|Hcies of stnrat on Irom the air-hladdeis of' wliie'i /sd.m/a'v 
is pri p.ired. 

I'he Dam I’.i: rises in Swalfia. near the toot ol’ the northern ,\l[is. and llows 
tln*on;.h Ba\aria, .Viistria. 11 nnearv. and I'ni'kev. int o i he lilaek Sea. alter reeei\iim 
the ( < !\tents of nninerons streams in a course ot' IdUd miles. This ri\cr. like the 
\ ol;:,!. empties itself hv sc\,'i;d outlets. Its uiaLiniinde is such. th;tt shi[is of 
war can lloat at the ilisianee ot tint) inil<s frotnth.e sen. Smaller Nt-ssels ascend 
to donhie that ilisianee; hut it s naviitat ion is impeded hy r;ii>ids. cataracts, and 
w hii l|IOo|s. 

< )iir attention is next demanded by the Hnixr. w hich ari”inales amidst deserts 
ol ice and snow, near the sinninil of the Alps; whence it descends, somelinus in an 
open eh;innel, and at others beneath arches of ice. Its eoinse is first towaol.s the 
norl ha-asi, but haviti^' per\aded the lake of ( otistatiee. it tiows to the west, ami 
assumes linally a norlherlv direction. Its shores presetit ;i bold, rich aitd \arier:ated 
appearance, and its wati'is. in some places, mav be seen lor many leamies. without 
inli'rrnption. In most ot her ri\ers t he I'onlltii'iit streams lose the' appellations in 
that of the general enriant. w [fieh reeei\es their united waiters; Init the Rhine 
divides itito several branches, each ol which receives a jiartienlar name, and inters 
the sea at a dilferettt place, ’i'hns tin* original name of this <;rand Alpine river 
is lost before it reai lies the ocean, notw ithstandiiiif its lenyth is about six hun¬ 
dred miles. 

I'he rAot s rises in the central mountains of .Spain, about 150 miles south of 
the I’vretiees ; and assuinint;' a soutli-west course for about lot) miles, throiieh part 
of Sp;iin and I’ortnual, enters the .Vtlantie Ocean by :i wide estuary, atl'ordins; a 
capacious haven (or shipping', from ‘2 to 1) miles in hrciidth. 

'I'he Rhone, a noble .Vlpine stream, which orijrinates near the source of the 
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Rhine, assumes a different, and finally an of)posite direction. It first descends 
rapidly towartis the norlh-west, down a steep and winding channel, till it enters the 
lake of Geneva. After issuing from the south-western extremity of tliat lake, it 
takes a southerly, and almost direct course to the Mediterranean, which it enters 
by several mouths, Ijetwecn tlie Alps and the Pyrenees ; liaving I’eceived the Saone, 
and many other rivers, in a progress of 400 miles. 

Besides the continental parts of Europe, many insular portions require 
enumeration in this general view. The Azores, situated about 13 degrees west of 
Portugal, are the farthest from its shores. Entering the Mediten*anean, the 
Balearic and Pityuse isles first present themselves, the principal of which are those 
of Majorca, Minorca and Ivica. More to the ciist are Corsica and Sardinia, with 
Elba, Sicily, Malta and Goza. Opposite the vi'cstern coast of Greece are* situated 
Corfii, Ccphalouia and Zante; with Candia still further to the south. Amid the 
multiplicity of Islands in the Archi|>elago, the principal arc Negropont, Mytilene, 
Scio, Samos, Cos and Rhorles ; with Cyprus near the southern coast of Anatolia. 

On pjissing fi*om the Mediterninean to tlie North sea and tlie Baltic, we meet 
with the extensive islands of Great Britain and Ireland, and their numerous depen- 
tlcncies, the Hebrides, the Orkneys and Shetland isles, uith those of Jei'sey and 
Guernsey, near the coast of France, North-west of Shetland lie the Faroe islands, 
and still f^urther, stretching to the Arctic circle, the large island of Icelaud, which 
some have supposed to Imj the ultima Thule of the ancients ; but Dr. Edmondston 
contends that this terra should be applied to one of the Shetland group. The coast of 
Norway is brcken into numerous islands ; but the only cluster which deserves a 
place in this general list, is the LofFoden isles, situated between the polar circle and 
the 70th degree of latitutle. Beyond the northern extn^mity of Europe;, and near 
the eastern entrance of the White Sea, is the island of Colguef; still furtlicr to the 
east, that of Waygait. The large islands of Nova Zembla are situated opposite the 
north-east coast of European Russia, and appear like a continuation of tlie l/ralian 
mountains. Still further north, and for ever locked up in the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean, lie the dreary and desolate islands of Spitzbergen, strctchiug within 10 
degrees of the pole. 

Within the entrance of the Baltic, tlic islands of Funen and Zeeland, with 
several smaller ones, present themselves. Rugen, near the southern shorc, Born¬ 
holm, north-east of this last, with Olaml and Gothland, near the Swedish coast; 
Osel and Dago opposite the entrance of the Gulf of Finland ; and Aland, with its 
attendant group, forming a belt across that of Bothiua, must complete this biief 
sketch. 

In a part of the earth’s siu-face extending through so many degrees of latitude, 
and presenting such varied elevations and aspects, every divei’sity of climate 
must occur, from more than temperate, to an approximation to severe. The situa¬ 
tion, hoivever, of the greater part of Europe, is exempt from the extremes of heat 
and cold which are experience on the otJier continents. In its northern states, 
every thing is bound in the icy chains of winter, and covered with one wide 
expanse of snow, during several months of the year: its central parts me temperate 
and pleasant; while its southern tracts generally enjoy a sky the most serene, and 
a climate the most pure and delightful. The whole is more salubrious than any 
other region of equal extent; 

The SOIL of Europe doetf not pour forth its vegetable treasures with the 
wnm spontaneous luxuriance, or adorn Uieiii witli the same dazzling splendour, as 
regions heated by a tropical sun ; yet, cultivated bv the hand of industry, and supe¬ 
rior skill, it produces all that is necessary to the sustenance and well-being of 
man, with more certainty and profusion than any other quarter of the globe. 
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It not only supplies the necessaries and comforts, but administers to the luxuries, 
of life. The temjierature of the European climate is also highly favourable to the 
developement of the human faculties; which, being called into almost constant 
exercise, by the care and toil it imposes, do not experience that languor and tur¬ 
pitude, which naturally result from extremes of heat and cold. 

The ORIGINAL POPULATION of Europc was doubtless derived from an Asiatic 
source. We know from the authority of revelation, that the first abode of man was 
in the east, and that at an early period the descendants of Japhet, the tliird son of 
Noah, einigcated towards the west, and became the first possessors of Europe. 
Influenced by various causes, one colony succeeded another, taking possession of the 
uninhabited, or thinly-peopled reruns of tlie west, till the plan of Providence was 
fulfilled, and the whole became tributary to the sustenance of man. 

With respect to its ancient population, antiquarians assert that the Cimbri 
or Celts early occupied the west and south ; the Fins were spread over the north¬ 
east ; and the Laplanders still more thinly scattered over the extreme regions of the 
north. Subsequently to this period, the Scythians or Goths, who, like their pre¬ 
decessors, originated in Asia, drove the former occupants towards the west and the 
north. The Sarinati, or Sclavonic tribes, are regarded as the ancestors of the 
Russians, Poles, Hungarians, and some others in the east; M'hile the Heruli 
established themselves in Prussia and the adjacent parts. At the opposite extremity 
of the continent, the Il)eri, the northern Mauretani of Africa, made an early entrance, 
cuid took possession of Spain. The Huns and the Turks, at more recent periods, 
emerged ftom the central regions of Asia, to swell the population of Europe, 

In addition to the preceding statement, the following view will enable the reader 
more distinctly to trace the progi’essive migrations of these fathers of the Euro¬ 
pean race, viz. 

Original Asiatic Nations. First Establishments. Subsequent J^rigrations. 


Celts - 


r Brittany and France, 
>Wales, 

y Ireland,- 

\ Scotland, 

■ Denmark, 

Norway, 

Sweden, 

Cimbri and Goths - Germany, 


'ireland,* 
England, 
Normandy, 

-/Sicily, 

'Apulia, 
Spain, 
Portuffal. 


Holland, 

Flandei’s, 

^Switzerland. 

Original Nations. First Establishments. Original Nations. First Establishments, 


Russia, 
j Poland, 
Sclavoiihins - < Tartary, 

I Walachia, 
Transylvania. 


Lapland, 

T?* /A • \ ^Finland, 

Fios (Asialio.) 

f Livonia, 

Iberi (African.) 


The population of the European continent has always been unequally diffused 
over its divei-sifitKl surface. The fertility of the soil, the courses of rivers, the ranges of 
mountains, and other circumstances, would necessarily direct the first settlers in 
the choice of their almde. The policy of modem governments, the progress of arts 
and industry, and the attractions of commerce, have supplied additional causes 
for rendering some parts of Europe, and even some districts of the same country. 
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more populous than others. This is strongly evinced by the fact, that the finest 
climates and most fruitful soils are not the most populous. Holland, for instance, 
contains a greater comparative population than Fmnce, in the ratio of about 9 to 
7 ; than Portugal nearly as 2 to I ; than Spain almost as 4 to 1 ; and than Euro¬ 
pean Turkey in a still greater proportion. Even the mountainous region of Swit¬ 
zerland exceeds, in comparative population, more than half the other countries in 
Europe. In general, the inhabitants are most concentrated in the middle regions, 
and the least towards the northern extremity, where nature has been less bountiful 
in her gifts for the support of map. 

Tlie prevailing Ibnns of Government in Europe are absolute and limited 
monarchies. The more general diffusion of knowledge, the spirit of enterprise, and 
the reciprocal connexion which characterize the European nations, exclude that 
exercise of despotic power, so hanefully displayed in many parts of the oriental 
world. A few of the German citit's, and some of the Swiss cantons, still preserve 
a republican or democratic form; but even this approaches to an elective aristocracy. 
With this order of things, the freedom of Europe, and the prosperity and stability 
of her several states, are closely connected. Even where the rights of the subject are 
not absolutely defined, and his privileges established by law, as in limited monarchies, 
the state of society and manners, the force of public opinion, and the example of 
other powers, render the most absolute governments comparatively mihl ami 
tolerant. The similarity in the sitmition and view's of most of the European j)ow’ers; 
the resemblance in their interests, manners, and laws ; their extendetl intercourse 
tvith each other ; and their mutual relations, aided by the diffusion of the Christian 
Religion, appear to have impressed them with a necessity of maintaining a general 
equilibrium, founded upon the btisis of national right, and tending to the promotion 
of universal prosperity. Europe thus presents the idea of a number of distinct 
parts forming one complete whole—a great confederacy of states, acknow'letiging 
those common principles, and obeying those general laws, w'hich at once constitute 
the glory of the strong, and the safeguard of the weak. Under such a system, 
each power, in attempting to tyrannize over its more feeble neighbours, and thus to 
destroy the general harmony, or interfere w’ith the common interests of the w'hole, 
excites the alarm, and exposes itself to the chastisement, of the rest, 'llie recent 
conflicts of Europe afford a striking example of that energy and perseverance, which 
tyranny and mistaken glory, on the one hand, with the love of freed<»m ami the 
hatred of oppression, on the other, are capable of exciting in the confederate body. 
The grand result of this convulsion has evidently been, a firmer establishment of the 
equilibrium—^a closer union in the general compact, sealed with the blo|jd of all, 
and a proof, that to conquer one nation, and to subjugate Europe, stand in much 
closer connexion with each other, than the love of glorj’^ or the theories of ambition 
w'ould suggest. 

Christianity is the common Religion of Europe, except in Turkey, where 
Mahometanism is established ; and notwithstanding which nearly half the population 
are Christians. This prevalence of Christianity must lie regariled as one of the chief 
causes which have raised the nations of Europe so high in the scale of human 
existence ; for wherever the religion of Jesus has penetrated, and had its due effect, 
knowledge, indiLStry, and civilization, have followed in its train. The southern 
nations w'ere early converted to tfie Christian faith, but its progress among the 
barbarous trilxis of the north was less rapid. Some of the Sclavonic race in the 
vicinity of the Baltic were strangers to its doctrines, or regardless of its precepts, till 
the tlurtcenth century: and only about a hundred years have yet elapsed since the 
Eaplanders were converted to Christianity by missionaries from Denmark. The 
principal divisions of Christianity are the Greek Church, which predominates chiefly in 
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Rassia ; the Catholic, in the south ; and the Protestant, which is found in the northern 
(^’ountries. llie more minute subdivisions belong to local delineations. Besides 
these, numlKJrs of Jews are spread over almost every county in Europe, while 
Paganism still lingers within its eastern confines. 

Notwithstanding the present diversity of Languages in Europe, most of 
them m^ be traced to two original sources, the Gothic and the Latin. The 
Italian, ^^rench, and Spanish, chiefly spoken in the southern regions, are derived 
from the Latin; those of the central and northern countries, from the Gothic. 
The English Language partakes of the properties of both ; its radical principles 
being Gothic, but enriched with numerous words and idioms derived either imme> 
diately from the Latin, or from those languages of M^hich Latin is the parent. 
The Sclavonic and Celtic, which were widely diffused over ancient Europe, are 
not yet extinct. The former, besides being incorporated with some of the Con¬ 
tinental languages, is predominant in Russia, and part of Austria; while the 
(’eltic appears in Wales, Ireland, and the Highlands of Scotland. A corruption 
of the iincicnt Greek is still spoken in the southern parts of Turkey, and the 
adjacent islands. But l^nie, the great confounder of all distinctions, has so 
blended these different languages, and intermingled them with innumerable words 
and phrases, ereate<l by the progressively acquired wants, desires, and ideas, of 
improved society, that it is now extremely difficult to assign to each its proper part 
in the general structure of the modern European tongues. 

In delineating the several states of Europe, various arrangements present 
themselves, and each has its peculiar advantages. After a careful comparison, 
however, of their respective merits, none has appeared to unite greater claims to 
preference than the geographical order, embracing the principle of contigniti/, 
and beginning with our own countiy. This commencement is not only natural, 
but it may be rendered highly beneficial, by making Britain the genenfl standard 
in estimating the common relations of the rest to each other. There is a propriety 
ev<‘ii in commencing our delineations w’ith the British dominions, which is derived 
from their insular situation. In addition to all these considerations, there remains 
one greater than all. The work is English ; the author writes for Englishmen ; 
and his first ambition should be to make his readers well acquainted with their 
ow'ii countiy. If a native of the little republic of San Marino were to compile a 
system of universal geography, it is more than probable he w'ould commence with 
the description of San Marino. The arrangement of the present work, therefore, 
will be founded upon these principles ; and the subsequent list shew's, at one view’, 
the several countries, with their respective capitals, and actual population. 'J'lie 
total of these numbers cannot, how’cver, be strictly depended upon as the accurutt^ 
population of Europe ; for, in one or two instances, the number of inhabitants may 
iiave been estimated under the general head of the country, and one of its divi¬ 
sions. f)ne hundred and eighty-five millions must, therefore, be regarded as the 
utmost amount. 
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CoMHtriet. Poputalim. 

/-England.I0.150,(ll5 

British Dotninioni < i!$cotland. 1,803,688 

Llrctand. 5,300,000 

Denmark... 1,800,000 

Sweden ami Norway . 3,500,000 

Rasaia. 35,400,000 

Poland. 8 , 000,000 

Austria.28,178,800 

Prussia. 10 , 700,000 

rBavaria. 4,500.000 

I Saxony. 1 , 200,000 

German States. • • • Hanover. 1 ,303,000 

I Wirtcroberg .... 1,395,500 

Smaller States.. 5,225,000 

Switzerland. 1 , 720,000 

Netherlands ...*. 5,223,000 

FVance... 29,350,000 

Spain. 10.400,000 

Portugal. 3 , 700,000 


rAustrian States.... 4,352,700 

I K. of Sardinia .... 3,000,000 

Italian States .. < States of the Church 1,250,000 
I K.of the Two Sicilies 5,400,000 

^ Smaller States .... 2,000,000 

Turkey.. .. 7,500,000 

Ionian Isles .. 230,000 


Ckk/Town$. Popuhthn. 

London... 1,050,000 

Edinburg.. i......... 90,000 

DttbUa. 190,000 

Copenhagen. 105,000 

Stockholm... 180,000 

St. Petersbttigh. 190,000 

Warsaw,,........,. 70,000 

Vienna. 2 / 0,000 

Berlin.Tsi. 155,000 

Munich. 78,660 

Dresden. 60,000 

Hanover. 25,000 

Stutgard. 20,000 

Cassel . 20,000 

Bern. 13,500 

Amsterdam . 200,000 

Paris ... 650 ,(KXl 

Madrid. l68,(XXl 

Lisbon . 200,000 

Milan. 130,006 

Turin. 85,000 

Rome. 160,000 

Naples. 330,000 

norence. 75.000 

Constantinople. 4(X),000 

Corfu. 15,000 


STATISTICAL VIEW OF EUROPE 


THE following brief Statistical View of Enrope has lately appeared in a Foreign Journal. The original 
calcolations were made for the German geographical Mile, of 15 to a degree, but have been reduced to the 
English geographical Mile, of 60 to a degree. 

The superficial extent of Europe embraces about 2,536,464 square geographical Miles, which is only 
about one-sixteenik of the continental superheies of the whole globe. Its population is estimated at 180 
millions and a half; which gives, on an average, nearly 71 persons to each square mile, lliis population, 
however, is very unequally distributed over the surface j for if the Netherlands, for example, be supposed 
to contain 284 individuals to each square mile, Russia will contain -28, Sweden 23, and Norway only 


about 10. 

Arranging the Inhabitants of Enrope according to the Languagti they speak and the Religion they 
profess, we shall have the two following statements : viz. 

i* 


According to Lanodagr. 
ist Nations speaking dialects derived 

from the Latin. 

2 d Tuetouic Nations... .. 

3 d Sclavonians. 

4th Celts... 

5 th Tartars... 

6 th Magyans . ... 

7 th Greeks.... 

8 th Pins. 

9 tli Cimmerians.. 

10 th Basques.... 

1 Ith Aniauts.. 

12 th Maltese. 

13lh Circassians .... 

14tli Samoidcs.. 

13tl» Jews. 

16 th Gipsies. .... 

17 th Arminiant ....... 


61,000,000 

54,000,000 
45,000 000 

3,720,000 

, 3,500.000 
3,250,000 
2 , 100,000 
1,800,000 
1 , 610,000 
630,000 
330.000 
80,000 
6,000 
2,100 
2 , 060,000 

340,000 

150,000 


According to Rkligion. 


J St Roman Catholics . 100,000,000 

2d Protestants of different Communities 42,000,000 

3d Greek Church. 32,000,0CX) 

4th Menonists .. 240,000 

5th Methodists. IpO.OOO 

6th Unitarians .. 50,000 

7th Quakers. 40,000 

8th Mahometans. 2,630.000 

9th Jews. 2,060,000 

lOtb Moravians (Hernbutters). 40,000 
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If cadi of the European States be classed according to its tuperjicial Extent, Population, ordinary 
Revenue, and the contriiutive Proportions which each individual, on an average, pays towards the public 
expenses, they will occupy the following order • via. 


Accoboino to ScPEBriciAi. Extbxt. 
'st Russia (including Poland.) 

2d Sweden (including Norway.) 

3d Austria. 

4th France. 

5th Turkey. 

6th Spain. 

7th Great Britain. 

8th Prussia. 

9th Germany. 

10th Denmark. 

11th ITie Two Sicilies. 

12th Portugal. 

13th Sardinia. 

14th Netherlands, 
l.'ith Switzerland. 

16th Ecclesiastical States. 

17th Tuscany. 


Accoboino to Popmatiow. 

let Russia (including Poland.) 

2d France. 

3d Austria. 

4th Great Britain. 

5th Germany. 

6th Spain. 

7th Prussia. 

Sth Turkey. 

9th The 1 Vo Sicilies. 

10th Netherlands. 

11th Sardinia. 

12th Portugal. 

13th Sweden (including Norway.) 

14th Ecclesiastical States 
15th Switzerland. 

16th Denmark. 

17th Tuscany. 


Accoboino to Rbtende. Accoboino to Contbibctive Pbopobtion. 

Proportional No. 


1 st Great Britain. let Great Britain. 52*17 

2 d France. 2 d Netherlands....... 2805 

3 d Russia. 3d France. 19‘7^ 

4th Austria. 4th Germany... 16'06 

Sth Germany. 5th Russia. 15*88 

6 th Netherlands. 6 th Denmark ... ]4'60 

7 th Prussia. ' yth Portugal.....*.. 13'58 

eth Spain. Sth Prussia.......... .. 13*14 

gth Turkey. gth Spain. 12*60 

10 th Portugal. 10 th Sardinia.... 12*05 

11th The Two Sicilies 11th Austria. 11*68 

12th Sardinia. 12th Ecclesiastical States.. 9'49 

13th Sweden. 13th Sweden. 9 ^1 

I4th Denmark. 14th Tuscany. 9*12 

15th Ecclesiastical States 15th Turkey. 9'04 

l6th Tuscany. l6th The Two Sicilies... 7'97 

lyth Switzerland. 17 th Switzerland. 5*47 


It is worthy of r^^mark, that Switzerland is the weakest State in Europe j and that each iudividual in 
Great Britain, upon an*average, contributes nearly double the sum to the public burdens that the inhabitant 
of any other nation does; more than five times as much as the Swede, thp Italian, or the Turk; and nearly 
ten times as much as the Swiss. 
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BRITISH EUROPEAN DOMH^ONS. 


THE British European Dominions comprise the extensive islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with several others of less note. They are situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, west of the Continent, and contain a superficial extent of about 120,000 
square English miles, and a population of 17,175,000 inhabitants. Great Britain 
is the principal of these islands, and by its situation, ^tent, and population, if 
distinctly pointed out as the natural head of the united empire. It lies between 
Irdand and the Continent. It is separated from the latter by the English Channel 
and the German Ocean, or British Sea; and from the former, by St. Geoige's 
Channel and the Irish Sea. Great Britain extends frum about 50* to 58*^ of north 
latitude, and from 2® of east, to 6® of west longitude, from the meriman of the 
Royal Observatory. Its length from north to south is about 680 miles, and its 
greatest breadth, along the southern coast, 370 ; the whole area exceeding 87,000 
.square miles, with a population, according to the last census, of 12,596,803 
individuals. 

The PhoBnicians are supposed to have been the first discoverers of Britain, the 
south-western extremities of which they visited in early timesj for the sake of its 
mineral treasures, especially tin; and some authors, among whom is the learned 
Bocharty have thought the appellation of Britain to be of Phoenician origin. Others, 
however, have denved it from the Belgic colonies, who invaded this island from 
the opposite coasts of Gaul. The word Jlhim (from Alha^ white) was bestowed 
in consequence of the white cliffr which bound its southern shore. Both Albion and 
Britannia, however, were indiscriminately used by the Roman authors, to ^tenote the 
island of Great Britain. 

Advancing northward, and in about the 55th degree of latitude, an arm of 
the sea, on the western coast, reduces the breadth of this island to scarcely 60 
Eng^h miles, and forms, at the same time, a natural division of it into two dis¬ 
tinct parts; denominated North and South Britain. The former contains Scotland, 
and the latter England and Wales. The whole of Great Brita^ and Ireland is 
included under one sovereignty, though they we still regarded as distinct countries; 
and several circumstances in their natural and civil geography rcqu^ timt they 
should be separately described. We shall accordingly commence With England 
and Wales, th^ proceed to Scotland and its adjacent islands; and comdude 
vtith Ireland. 

♦ Sinee this •tatement wm printed, • new Geiwus bai t»k«o jdiuMc, die wl^ Oi«t» 

Britain and Ireland was found, in 1821, to be 21,226,626 in^rianalr, initeed of l7,17Sv<W0 1 wnicb u an 
increaM! of 4,051,626 individnaU in the interval of ten years. Por tiw friStisil MMlti of Wi CeniM, nm 
the Addenda, at the end of t^ second volume of this work* ' 
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ENGLAND AND WALE& 


CHAPTER I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population—Original Inhabitants — Pro~ 
gressive Geography—Present Division and Distribution of' the Inhabitants. 

ENGLAND, or Anglia^ is the appellation hy which the southern part of Great 
Britain has been designated ever since the time of the venerable Bede, who adorned 
the early part of the 8th Century. It was derived from the Angles^ a nation of 
the Cimbric Chersonese, or modern Jutland, who had previously conquered large 
districts in the northern and eastern parts of the Country. The immediate deno¬ 
mination which it received from these people was, therefore, Angeland; since 
modified into its present name. 

This most important part of the British Empire is situate in the north 
Atlantic Ocean, and nearly comprised between 50 and 55 degrees 45 minutes of 
north latitude. It is washed on the east by the British or Gerpaan sea, on the 
.^outh by the English Channel, on the west by St. George’s and the Irish sea, 
and bounded on the north by Scotland. Its general figure, exclusively of the 
irregularities of its outlines, is triangular; having its three points nearly east, 
west, and north. If we suppose right lines to be drawn from each of these points 
to the other two, that which faces the north-west w’ill be the longest, being about 
425 English miles ; the other two will be nearly equal, or about 360 miles each. 
The SUPERFICIAL CONTENTS of England and Wales are computed at 58,335 square 
miles, the former being 50,210, and the latter 8125. The actual population, 
according to the last return, in 1811, was 10,150,615 ; being 9,538,827 for England, 
and 611,788 for Wales; exclusively of the Army and Navy, which, during the 
war, were estimated at 610,500. Hence, by dividing each of these numbers 
respectively by its corresponding surface, w'e shall obtain nearly 190 persons for 
each square mile in England, and 75 in Wales. 

To ascertain with absolute certainty from what source, or at what precise 
period, the original inhabitants of England W'cre derived, is now perhaps beyond 
the utmost power of antiquarian research. The first colonies which have been 
traced with any degree of certainty, are those of the Southern Celts y the Gael of 
history, but whom the Welsh cadi Guydels, and regard as their predecessors. 
These are supposed to have passed from the nearest shores of the Continent, and to 
have taken^ssession of the southern districts of England, about a thousand years 
before the Christian era. Regarding these Gaelic tribes as the primitive inhabi¬ 
tants, since they constitute the barrier which our researches have not yet been 
able to pass, it appears, from subsequent circumstances, that they did not loit^ 
retain their original abodes in this island, but advanced into Wales, and thence 
into Ireland. A part of them afterwards migrated from Ireland into the Highlands 
of Scotland,where, as well as in the former country, dialects of the Gaelic language 
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Still exist. The Cimhrty or northern Celts, followed their sonthem brethren into the 
more inviting regions of which they had taken possession, and, being more warlike 
and powerfiil, caused them to withdraw from the island. These, in their turn, 
were also driven into Wales by the Goths, and are regarded as the ancestors of the 
modern Welsh. The Scythians or Goths were originally a fierce and valiant tribe 
who passed from Asia into the eastern and northern regions of Europe; but sub¬ 
sequently pressed towards the west and south, they took possession of that 
part of Gaul nearest the shores of Britmn,.and, about three centuries before the 
Christian era, were known by the name of Belgce. Thence they crossed into 
England, for, when Ciesar invaefed this island, he found the regions on the south¬ 
east possessed by Belgic colonies, before whom the' originm inhabitants had 
retired towards the west. 

The Romans next became masters of the country; but, when the period 
arrivetl in which these conquerors of the world were in their turn to experience 
the fate of the vanquished, and the mighty empire of Rome, with all its boasted 
honours and accumulated treasures, was to become a prey to hordes of northern 
barbarians, the Roman armies were withdrawn, and Britain was again left to the 
peaceful possession of its Belgic inhabitants. Having lived, however, 400 years in 
complete subjection toa foreign yoke, they had not only lost the use of arms, but appa¬ 
rently the inclination to employ them, and were unable to defend themselves against 
the invasion of their more warlike brethren, who, to avoid the enervating influence 
of subjugationj had taken refuge in the northern recesses of the island. In this 
defenceless state, the inliabitants of South Britain invited the Saxons to their 
assistance, wliosc first airival was about the middle of the fifth century. These 
were a brave and valiant people from the north of Germany, possessing all the 
qualities deemed noble and heroic in an uncivilized and barbaroils age. 
Having repulsed the enemies they came to combat, and finding tlie fertile lai^s of 
Britain, improved as they had been by Roman knowledge and Belgic industry, a 
more agreeable residence than those they had left, they turned their arms against 
the people they at first protected. Several fresh reinlbrcements arrived during the 
subsequent century, and prior to the great branch of the Angles^ who landed in 
547, and who were destined to impart their name to the country they invaded. A 
period of nearly 150 years of incessant struggle and conflict, between the Belgic 
natives and their invaders, succeeded before the Saxon Heptarchy was finally 
established ; the last of which kingdoms was formed in 585. Though the Saxons 
and Angles had thus, by their y&hyar and intrepidity, rendered themselves masters 
of the Mngdom, they bore but a small proportion to the native inhabiihnts, and 
were seldom, if at all, accompanied by women. Hence the Belgse still constituted 
the bulk of the population, and are justly regarded as the principal ancestors of 
the roodetii il^^ish. The subsequent conquests .of the Danes and the Nminans 
also brought with them an accession of strangers^ but this was so small, in com¬ 
parison witih thus whole population, tliat it was insuffidintt to produce any great or 
lasting effect upon the original stock. 

Peogrbssivb Geography of aeountiyis not only an interesting topic 
in itself, but essential to a pri^per undm^ndlllg its histeiy«» To gain a clear 
and coropretrenrive idea of this subject, as ft relates to Eti^nlld and Wides, the 
division cf ^ comutry, at four dififermit period!, must be attended b. Before the 
landing of ^ufius Ceesar: 2. During the authority of tlm BoimHMr Duriug 
the Sa^n Htmtan^ t 4. Since ^ time of Alfred. A knutrled^ uf each of 
th^ divf^out» necessary few understfluufrng the history the to which it 

relates. But, as we possess l^tle kiKiwledge of BlMdh to ^ Roman 

invasion, and as it cannot be ascertained froli triiat droimiilances the firm 
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divisions of it arose) it will be sufficient) for the present purpose) to give the names of 
the different tribes who inhabited t^e country, wUh the r^pective territories of each, 
at the time when it was subdued by the Romans. These, as nearly as could be 
ascertained by Cjcsar, were. 

Possessions. 

Cornwall and Devonshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and the northern part of Hampshire. 

Berkshire. 

Surrey, Sussex, and the sonth of Hampshire. 

Kent.* 

Middlesex and Essex. 

Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. 

Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire. ' 

Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. 

Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Brecknockshire, Radnorshire and 
Glamorganshire. 

Caermarthenshire, Pembrokeshire and Cardig-mshire. 

Flintshire, Denbighshire, Merionethshire, Montgomeryshire, Caernar¬ 
vonshire, and the Isle of Anglesey. 

Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire. 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire 
and Northamptonshire. 

Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland and Durham. 

Northuuilicrland. 

*■ 

When the Romans invaded the country, these tribes and their territorial divi¬ 
sions gradually disappeared before the arms of their conquerors. But the first 
distinctive appellations they introduced into Britain, u^ere vague and indefinite ; 
for Britannia Romatui comprised all that had been subjugated by their arms ; and 
Britannia Barbara^ those districts which still maintained their iiide|)endence. The 
relation which subsisted between the two opposing powers, however, caused a per¬ 
petual variation in this division, the one part increasing at the expence of the other, 
till Britannia Romana contained nearly the whole of South Britain. Hence a 
more specific division became necessary, and in the latter periods of the Roman 
power in this island, the whole of the conquered part was divided into four great 
provinces: viz. 


Tribes. 

1. Danmpnii, 

2. Durotriges, 

3. Beigae, 

4. Attrabattii, 

5. Regni, 

6. Cantii, 

7. Trinobantca, 

8. Iceni, 

9. Catecuchlani, 

10. Dobntii, 

11. Silurctt, 

12. DlmcttP, 

13. Ordovices, 

14. Cernovii, 

15. Coritani, 

16. Brigantea, 

17. OttodanI, 


1. Britannia Prinia. 

2. Britannia Secunda, 

3. Flavia Caesariensis. 


4. Jlfaxina Ccesariensis. 


Including the Southern part, from the mouth of the Thames on the one side (o 
that of the Severn on the other. 

Comprising modern AValcs. 

Comprehending the midland districts of.England, from the Hiamos to tlio 
Humber on the east, and between the Severn and the Mersey ou 

the west. 

Wbidi extended from the Humber to (he Tyne, and from the Mersey to the 
Solway Firth. The northern boundary of this division was at one 
period formed by the wall of Severns, extending from Newcastle to 
Carlisle; and at another by that of Adrian, connecting the Rrth and 
the Clyde. 


Wlien the Roman anaics were withdrawn from Britfun, and Saxons 
and other northern tribes had ovemm the whole of the south^ division of the 
island, with the exe^tioa oS Waka and Cornwall, the new coiainierore divided thm 
possessions into sev^ kingdcmit, collectively styled the Saxaiii ^ffeptarch^ i each 
chief assuming the goyernaseiit of those parts he bad been mSNit inanrdmental 
in su^uing. l^ese king^mi were ^ 

berland. Bast Aagies, and i Mwaia. The ffst exhUnts the counties 

included in each Kingdom, the dat^ of itE establishment, its termination, and 
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ENGLAND. 


tlie name of its Founder, according to Hume, and other acknowledged authorities, 
anungexi in the Chronological order of their commencement. 


Kingdoms. 


Territories. 


). Kent. Kent.. 

2. Sussex, or South Saxons • • • Surrey 

Part of Cornwall 
Devonshire 
Dorsetshire 

3. Wessex, or West Saxons.., ^ Somersetshire 

Wiltshire 
Hampshire 
Berkshire 

r Essex 

4. Essex, or East Saxons .... ^ Mhldlescx 

(.Part of Hertfordshire 
Yorkshire 
I.anrashire 
Durham 

5. Northumberland./ Westmoreland 

Cumberland 
Norlhumbcrlaml 
Part of Scotland 

r Norfolk 

6. East Angles....< Suffolk 

t Cam bridges hire 
X Glouces tersh i re 
' Herefordshire 
U'orccstershire 
Warwickshire 
Leicestershire 
Rutlandshire 
Northamfitonshire 
Lincolnshire 

7. Merda. { Ho«tiDgd<mshire 


j 

1 

, }. 
ite j 


\ Bedfordshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Oxfordshire 
Staffordshire 
Derbyshire 
Shropshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Cheshire 
VjPart of Hertfordshire ^ 


■ 


shment. 

Termination. 

Founders. 

A. D. 

. 455... 

A.D. 

_ft23.. 

, Hengist. 
Ella. 

.491... 


.512... 

... 827 . 

Ceroic. 

. 527. .. 

. ..810...... 

. Erkenvvin. 

. 547 ... 

...827 . 

Id.i. 

. 575 . .. 

... 792 . 

Uffh. 

' S69»•• 

• • • 624*••••• 

Crid«. 


Each of these tribes was completely independent of the rest, ac A governed 
by a prince of its own ; but in times of great danger they submitted the manage¬ 
ment of their affairs to a Wittenagemot, or council of Wise-men, and chose a com¬ 
mon leader of their forces. 

After a series of jalousies, conspiracies, and wars, which constitute the 
prominent features in the histoiy of the Saxon heptarchy, England liecamc united, 
in 827, under Egbert^ king of the West Saxons, the only surviving descendant 
of those conquering chiefs who had established the heptarchy, and enhancwl 
their authority by claiming a descent from fFoderif the supreme divinity of their 
forefathers. The present division of England into counties or shires, is ascribed to 
Alfred the Great, who reigned from 871 to 901. These were at first denominated 
shires ; from the Saxon word signifying shares ; and each was under the superin¬ 
tendance of an Ealdorman or Altjbrman; an appellation apparently derived from 
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the age of the person by whom this authority was commonly exercised. Subse¬ 
quently to the Danish conquest, these governors were called Earls, from the Danish 
word Jarly^ implying a man of rank. The government was originally exercised by 
the Earl himself; but the dignity becoming hereditary, the management of the 
county affairs devolved upon his deputy, who was called Shire-reeve, or Sheriff', 
answering to the Latin term Vice Comes ; from which, or from the French word 
Comte, introduced after the Norman conquest, many of these shires have obtained 
the name of Counties. 

England, however, as divided by Alfred, contained only 32 Counties, exclusively 
of Wales. Durham and Lancashire were included in Yorkshire; Cornwall in 
Devonshire; Rutland in Northamptonshire; Monraouthshir<^was considered as part 
of Wales; jtnd Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland were subject to 
the Scots. 

Few alterations took place in the geography of EngUind during the Norman 
penod. Westmoreland and Cumberland were rescued from the Scots; and the pro¬ 
vinces north of the Humber, which formed part of the Danish kingdom of Nor¬ 
thumbria, were gradually subdued and incorporated with the British monar(;hy. But 
tlie northern parts of Northumberland were still exposed to the inroads of the Ncots, 
and could not be considered as more Jhan a nominal part of the kingdom. 

Wales was divided into its present counties at a subsequent period of its his¬ 
tory. The W^elsh kings had done homage to the crown of England prior to 
Edward I.; but it was during the reign of that prince that this principality 
was annexed to the English Crown. Henry VIII. in the 27th year of Iiis reign, 
extended tlu; same laws to W’^ales as \vcre in force in the sister country; and by 
another statut(‘, made riboiit seven years afterwards, he gave to the \\h‘lsh counties, 
and the adjacent ones of England, the names and extent ■which they now have. By 
this act the intermediate lands, which then separated England and Wales, were 
either fornied into new counties, or added to the old ones. The new .counties were 


Monm(»uthsliire, Brecknockshire, Denbyshire, IMoutgomcryshire, and Radnorshire. 
I'hc fn*st was annexed to England, and the others to Wales. Gloucestei'shire, 


Shropshire, and Herefordshire were incretised ; as w’cre the Welsh counties of Ciu- 
digan, Caermarthen, Glamorgan, Merioneth, and Pembroke. 

The subdivision of counties w'hich prevails, more or less, throughout the king¬ 


dom, arose from vjirious cireumstunecs, but it rather belongs to a topographical, 
than a geographical deserij)tion. The number of counties in England and Wales 


is now 52; and the following list contains the name and population of each, the 
number of Members it sends to Parliament, wdth the chief town and its inhabitants, 


according to the enumeration in 1811. 


G. 


4. 



Counlies. 

Pofiu/alion. 

Mem, 

• C'vef Towns. 

Population. 

Norlhumhcrland... 

. 172.101 

8 

Newcastle. 

.... 27,587 

Cumberland. 


6 

Carlisle. 


Durham. 


4 

Durham. 


Yorkshire.. 


30 

York. 

- 18,217 

Westmoreland..., 


4 

Appleby. 

_ 1,100 

Lancashire. 

. 828,30p 

14 

Lancaster... 

.... 9-214 

Cheshire. 


4 

Chester.. 


Shropshire. 


12 

Shewsbury .. 

.... 18,543 

Herefordshire. 


8 

Hereford..... 

.... 7,306 

Monmouthshire .. 

51 ^ 27 *^ 

3 

Monmouth. 
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PRESENT DIVISION—^DISTRIBUTION OP TftB INHABITANTS. ENOliAND. 


Situatiw. 


Coua/ier, jPofiuttfioHt Mem<i CkiffTo$ims, 

/%ottinghainsbire..M..«,« 163,9Q04> 8 Nottii^iuun 




S. Eastern 


Jlerbyshire#■ ^jSS.AS^ 

Staffordshire.. 295,153 

Leicestershire.... 150,419 

Kutiandahire.)6,880 
,_ ... „, / Northamptonshire.,141.353 

12. Midlaiiu.>Y "^“'^wickshirc.... 228,735 

■Worcestershire.... l 6 l ,001 

(Jloucestershire... 283,514 

Oxfordshire............ 119 , 191 - 

Buckinghamshire........ 1)7.650 

Bedfordshire. 70,213 

Liacoinshire. 222,551 

Huntingdonshire. 42,208 

Cambridgeshire*. 101,109 

Norfolk. 29 1 >999 

Suffolk.... 234,211 

Essex.'.. 252,473 

Hertfordshire.. Ill ,634 

^Middlesex... 958,276 

<• Surrey. 323,851 

3. SoDth*eastero ....JKent . 373,095 

tSussex.. 190iR83 

^Berkshire. 118.277 

1 Wiltshire. 193,288 

• ■ • * S Hampshire. 245,080 

V-Oorsetshire.. 1 24.693 

r Somersetshire. 303,180 

, J Devonshire. 383,308 

LCoruuall. 216,667 

Flintshire. 46,518 

, Denbighshire.... 64,240 

ICicrnarvoiishirc. 49.336 

Anglesey. 37,045 

f Merionethshire. 30,924 

Montgomeryshire.. ... 51. 93 1 

■ Radnorshire.... 20 9 OO 

Cardiganshire .. 50,200 

Pembrokeshire. 60,615 

Cacrinarthcnahire. 77,217 

Brecknockshire.. 37,735 

.Glamorganshire. 85,067 


4. Southern 


3. Soutli-Hcstern 


6. In North W.ilcs. 


6. Ill South Wales • •. J 


4 

8 

4 

a 

9 

6 

9 

8 

9 

14 

4 

12 

4 

6 

12 

16 

8 

6 

8 

14 

18 

28 

9 

34 

26 

20 

18 

26 

44 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 


PopuhtioH. 

..34,253 

Derby^.13,048 

Staflford. 4,866 

Leicester.#...33,146 

Oakham. 1.729 

Northampton,.,...,..... 8,427 

Warwick. 6,497 

Worcester,....,.,. 13,814 

Gloucester... 8,280 

Oxford. 12,931 

Buck iugham.... 2.987 

Bedford.. 4,605 

Lincoln... 8,861 

Huntiiigilon. %••• 2,397 

Cambridge.. 11,208 

Nor^i^ich................ 37,256 

Ipswich. .. 1 3,669 

Chelmsford. 4,649 

Hertford. 3,900 

London.1,009,546 

Guildford. . .. 2,974 

Maidstone. 9443 

Chichester. ... 6,425 

Reading... 10,788 

Salisbury. 8.243 

Winchester. 6,705 

Dorchester . 2,546 

Taunton . 6,997 

Exeter. 1 6,896 

Launceston.. 1,758 

Flint. 1,433 

.. 2,714 

Caernarvon. 3 ,696 

Be.aumaris..... 1,810 

Bala. 2,365 

Montgomery. g32 

Radnor. 1-917 

Cardigan. 2,129 

Pembroke. \.... iT. . 2,4t5 

Cacrmaribcn. 7.275 

Brecknock... 3 ,196 

Cardiff. 2,457 


Tlie population of England and Wales was long a subject of great uncertainty; 
and though many ccAjcctures were offered, there were not sufficient data for an 
accurate statement, prior to the CJensus of 1801.* According to this, the resident 
population of England was 8,3.‘11,434, being 3,987,9,'J5 males, an</ 4,343,499 
females. In 1811, the population, as already stated, was found to be 9,538,827, 
being 4,575,703 males, and 4,963,064 females. Allowing both theso'statements 
to be correct, the increase in the intermediate ten years was 1,207,393 individuals, 
consisting of 587,828 males, and 619,565 females, llie ratio of the males to the 
females, in 1811, was therefore nearly as 10 to 11; but in the increase only as 10 
to 10|. In Wales, the population, in 1801, was 541,546, or 257,178 males, and 
284,368 females. In 1811, the numbers were 611,788, 291,633, and 320,155. 
The total increase dunng the interval was therefore 70,242. Tlie males ImuI in- 

• It should be observed, however, that tbia census is not to be rMled upon, for it was generally 
imagi&ed that it bad reference to some new tax, or the caHing out of the militia, and in consequence the 
returns made were frequently falsified. 
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creased 34,455, and the females 35,787. The ratio of the males to the females at 
the two periods was therefore nearly as 10 to 11|:, and that of the increase as 10 to 
10^. The increase of the army and navy had in the same time also been 169,902. 
By comparing the population of Enghmd at these two dates, it will be perceived 
that the increase is about 14f per cent; and that in Wales it was nearly 13. The 
populous and manufacturing distncts had advanced in a much greater proportion. 
In 1801, the population of Lancashire, for instance, was 672,731, and in 1811, 
856,000; which gives an increase of more than 27 per cent. The numbers in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, at the same periods, were 563,953, and 675,100; which 
is a surplus of nearly 21^ per cent. Tlie inhabitants of the towns had likewise 
Ixjen augmented in a greater ratio than those of the country places, from the 
extension of trade and manufactures, the natural tendency of which is to produce 
this effect.* , 

The population of England, as well as that of all other countries, is far from 
being equally distributed over its whole surface. The number of people in the 
manufacturing districts greatly exceeds that in the agricultural, on the same extent, 
sometimes in as high a ratio as 10 to 1; even in whole counties this ratio, without 
including Middlesex, is often 3 or 4 to 1. Nearly half this population hve in the 
towns, and the remainder is spread over the country, residing in viUages, farm¬ 
houses, &c. For a more particular account of the mmparative population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, see Chapter IX. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Outlines’--^ General Surface—Motmtains 


rface^Mountains — Rirerx—Canal 
J^asone^Soil — Culture — Products, 


Canals — Lakes^Climate and 


AMONG tlte prominent features in the physiognomy of a mantime eguntry, are 
what may .be called its Outlines, or the geneml character of its coasts ; and in no 
country are these of greater importance than in En^^land. Numerous inlets and 
projections, render its outlines, as well as those of "Wales, vci^ irregular. In some 
places the sea indents the land, in others the land projects into the sea; forming 
bays, creeks, harbours, and convenient anchorage for vessels in stress of weather. 
Tlie principal of these caj)es and bays shall, therefore, be enumerated, beginning 
with the great promontory, the l»and’s End, in Cornwall. 

Tlie chief inlets on the south coast of this county, are Mount’s Bay, and tiu? 
Havens at Falmouth and Fowey. Tlie principal projections are the laind’s End, 
Lizard Point, Deadman’s Point, and Ram’s Head. The Land’s End is tlie most 
western point in the kingrloin, being in 5” 45' west longitude. The Lizard is the 
most southern point of the island, its latitude being Ie.ss than 50 di-grees. The 
e.stuary of the Tamar i.s important, being a part of tlie bay which forms the 
harbour and sound of Plymouth, between the tioiuities of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
borne portions of this coast present magnificent scenery. On the one side, ma.sses 
of granite bitl defiance to the violence of the waves, uhieh often swell with 
tremendous fuiy, and on the other, form a stupendous barrier to the fertile plains, 
thus exhibiting a singular union of the sublime and beautiful. Plymouth bound, 


made by the confluence of the Plyin and Tamar ^v^th the sea, constitutes a 
spacious inlet, about 1*2 miles from which stands the Eddystone Light-house, on 
a rock so exposed to the heavy swells of the Atlantic, that the waves frequently 
break over it with inconceivable force. The present edifice, which is justly 
admii'ed for its architecture, and the mechanism of its structure, was built by the 


late A/r. Smeaton, and is one of the finest specimens of the kind that has ever 


been erected in any age or nation. 

Besides Plymtiutli harbour, the chief inlets on the coast of Devonshire, are 
Dartmouth haven and Torbay ; and the principal hcadlamls Pra il point and 
Hartland |K)int. Dartmouth haven Is a spacious harbour, capable of sheltering 
numerous vessels ; hut Torbay i.s the great resort of the British Navy. This 
bay is a species of crescent, bounded by a sweep of coast about 12 miles in extent, 
and screened on both sides by grand ramparts of rock ; between w'hich the ground 
forms a gentle vale, falling gracefully to the water’s edge. 

TIm* principal bays on the coast of Dorsetshire are those of Weymouth and 
Pool; and the most distinguished promontories are Portland Race, St. Aldham’s 
Head, and Pevrcll Point. 


On the coast of Hampshire, the most remarkable openings arc Christchurch 
l>ay, Southampton water, and Port.sinouth harbour. Tlic Isle of Wight terminates 
the bay, formed by the eastern extremity of Dcvonsliire, with a full range of high 
cliffs in front; the western side being fenced with ridges of rock, the most pro¬ 
minent of which, from their sharp-pointed appearance, arc called the Needlca. 
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Between this island and the mainland, is a safe road for ships, denominated 
Spithead ; and oil' the eastern part is St. Helen’s. 

Chi< hester and Rye havens are the chief openings along the coast of Sussex ; 
while tl)o principal promontories are Beachy head and Selsea bill. The shore 
near the first of these havens is extremely level, and continues so till it approaches 
Selsea bill, beyond which a few rocks present themselves, but it soon resumes its 
flat and marshy character. Proceeding further towards the east, the South Downs 
form a nearer back-ground, till at length they approach the coast, and break into 
stupendous cliff's, terminated by Beachy head, projecting perpendicularly over the 
strand, and fonning the highest point on the south coast of England. Beyond 
these, the shore becomes a marshy plain, till it reaches the rocks of Hastings ; 
which constitute a partial, though marked interruption, and which does not occur 
again in this county. 

The western part of Kent is formed by the promontory of Dungc Ness, which 
is succeeded by the North and South Forelands. The Downs, situated between 
these points, and guarded towards the sea by extensive sand-b^ks, constitute a 
capacious basin for the anchorage of shipping, during the prevalence of contrary 
winds. Much of the southern shore of Kent is flat; but on approaching 
Folkstonc, the hills close in with the sea, and the rocks begin to present their bold 
fronts to the waves. From this point the elevations increase, and their tow’ering 
heights, and chalky aspect, in the vicinity of Dover, not only obtained, for this 
insular tract of the globe, the name of Albion, but, in more recent times, have at 
once excited the envy of, and bid defiance to the ambitious enemies of Britain. 
Another low sandy tract occurs, before the bold chalky cliff's of the Isle of Thanet 
terminate the south-east point of England. 

Light-houses have been erected on both the Forelands, for the general safety 
of vessels navigating this extremity of the Channel; but more particularly to 
enable them to avoid the Goodwnn sands, which commence at a short distance from 
this coast, and stretch about 12 miles in a north-east direction. Many parts of 
these sands are dry at low water ; and it is an ancient tradition, that they once 
joined the coast of Kent. 'ITiey are supposed to have been overflowed by the sea, 
about the reign of William RiifiLS. This, however, does not appear consistent with 
what has taken place at other periods, with respect to the adjacent part of the 
same country. The Isle of Thanet still retains its name, though its insular 
character Inis long since disappeared. In the time of the Romans, tJiis part of 
Kent formed a complete i.sland, nearly of a circular shape, and was separated from 
the rest of the country by a strait, from tw'o to four miles in breadth. This strait 
w’as the common passage from the Channel to London, as late as the mitldle of the 
4th century. In the time of Bede it had become narrower, but was still navigable 
for small vessels, till about the Norman conquest, when the sands having accumu¬ 
lated, and the force of the tide diminished, dikes were throAvn up, and the sea wits 
entirely excluded. 

On passing the estuary of the Thames, the flat and marshy coast of Essex 
assumes a northerly direction, and is indented by Black-w'ater bay, and Harwich 
harbour. The Suffolk coast is at first low; but afterw%ards begins to rise in a 
waving line, and with bolder shore towards the north. It is chiefly composed of 
hillocks of sand and loamy cliffs, continually undermined by the sea, and 
frequently mingling their contents with its weaves. Lowestoffe, which stands on 
the margin of this cliflf, is the most eastern port of the kingdom. 

The coast of Norfolk resembles that of the preceding county, being generally 
flat, but sometimes relieved by clayey cliff's, from 40 to ^ feet in height; and in 
cme place the cliff is composed of chalk and a siKJcies of friable stone. Between 
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tijis anti the adjoiniii^r county, the Wtish forms a larjfc bay. The whole shon of 
Lincolnshire is Hat, atul luis iin(lerj>:one great changes ; the sea encrotiehing in some 
places and receding in othei's. Most of its |>orts are now either choked with sand, 
or deserted by the ot^ean ; tuid in one place the ivinains of a forest are visible !«?- 
neath the waves. The Hnml)er forms a large o|HMiing l»etween the counties ot 
Lincoln and York, and the low coast stretclies nearly to Flamborougli Heiwl, in¬ 
comparably the boldest and most magnificent pwmoiitory on the eastern shores ol 
England. It is formed by the high lic^ of tl»e Wolcte poshing its bold front tar 
into the German Ocean, and towering in majestic grander obove the reach of its 
swelling billows. ^Eteing composed of '<^ite cl:^y stone, it is visible many lengoes 
distant, and serves as a notra kndmark few the vessels that navigate these Iwis. 
In the mwtbera ^de of this precipice there arc many caverns, which, Afr. Petmani 
says, “ giving wide and solemn admission, through* more exalted arcli€«, into the 
body of the mountmn, together with the gradual decline of light, the t^fp silence 
of the place, unless interrupted by the striking of the oar, the collision of the 
swelling wave against the sides, or the loud flutter of the pigeons, affrighted fmm 
their nests in the distant roof, affoixi pleasures of scenery which such formations 
as this alone can yield. These arc also wonderfiiHy diversified. In some parts the 
caverns penetrate far, and end in darkness ; in ©them, they are perv ious, and give 
a romantic passage by another opening equally superb. Many of the I’txks are 
insulated, of a pyramidical form, and soar to a great height. Ine bases t>f mi>st 
are solid, but in some pierced through and arched. All are covered with the <lung 
of the innumerable flocks of migratory birds, which resort thither annually to 
hived, and fill every little projection, every little hole, which will give them leave 
to rest.”—From this point to the mouth of the Tees, whieh so|»arutes Yorkshire 
from the county of Durham, the coast is bold and precipitous, and stnihU^tt^ith 
Muall villages of fishermen’s huts, many of them plticed, like nests, on the ledge;^ 
of the rocks. 

Having passed the Tees, the coast of Durham is low till it approaches Sun*- 
<l(*rlaud ; but it then becomes rocky and broken into deep caverns, which continue 
through part of Northumberland, the remainder being low and samly. 

On crossing the island to the western coast, the shores of Solway Firth, on 
the Cumberland side, are low; but on approaching Whitehaven, they rise into 
elevated and abrupt precipices. A few miles south of that town is the bold pro¬ 
montory of St- Bee’s Head, wdiich is succeedeil, at the distance of about twenty 
miles, by the lofty projection of Black Combe Point. Between these, mm*h of the 
shore is flat and sandy; and on the south of Black Combe, it resumes the same 
character, with very little intermission, through the whole of Lancashire and 
( •heshire. These ai*e indented by the broad, but shallow Bay of Mr /ecainbe, and 
the estuaries of the Kibble, the Mersey, and the Dee •, which separate the coasts 
of England and W'ales. 

Entering the northern part of the Principality, we traverse a low and marshy 
shore, till .wc arrive at the promontory of Llandudno, a steep precipice which 
overhangs the sea near the month of the Conway, and forms the northern boun¬ 
dary of a bay, the other margin of which is the eastern coast of Anglesey. The 
extremity of tliis promontory is denominated Great Ornie’s Hear!. Beyond the 
Convv'ay is the tremendous precipice of Penmaenmawr, the passage over wdiich 
M as, till lately, one of the most awful in the British dominions. Hie southern 
]»art of the county of Caernarvon Is formed of the peninsular hundred of Lynn, 
stretching into the Irish 8ett, and bounding Caernarvon Bay, on the one side, and 
Csutligan Bay, on the other. Tlie isle of Anglesey presents many sea-worn rocks 
td the vestem wave. Cardigan Bay is wild and mountainons. A proinontoiy on 
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the north of St. David’s, in Pembrokeshire, forms its southern boundary. The 
shore of this last county is, in general, high, and the dills perpendicular. Here 
Struinble Head, and that of St. David’s, present themselves. The latter ])ounds 
St. Bride’s Bay on the north. This bay is succeeded by the deep inlet of Milford 
Haven; beyond which the coast continues rocky, and full of rcmarka}>le aper¬ 
tures, to the entrance of Caermarthen Bay. The shore of the Bristol Channel 
then loses much of its bold character, till it ultimately siuks into a marshy flat. 

The opposite side of the channel is also low till it reaches the Bay of Mine- 
head, where the majestic pile of Dunster Castle appears proudly elevated. FVom 
this .point the remainder oi ^Somerset and Devonshire is mountainous, steep, and 
niggw. This side of the county is indented by Barnstaple Bay, bounded on the 
south by Hartland Point, from which a long range of Iwken coast sweeps round 
the Bay of St. Ives, doubles Cape Cornwall, and winds on the left of the Land's 
End ; thus completing the circuit of England and Wales. 

In the general appearance, suafacb op a country, independently of its 
outlines, and the nature of its coasts, the principal features are its mountains, 
vales, rivers, and lak€»; the harmonious combination of which, in England and 
Wales, has been beautifully de8cril>ed by an elegant writer. “ In some parts,” 
says he, “ verdant plains extend as far as the eye can reach, watered by copious 
streams, and covered by innumerable cattle. In others, tlie pleasing vicissitudes 
of gently-rising hills and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with woods, and 
intersjwjrsed with meadows, ofler the most delightflil landscape of ninil ojmJeiiee 
and bciiuty. Some tracts abound with prospects of a more romantic kind ; lofty 
mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells, and tumbling torrents ; nor are there 
wanting, as a contriist to so many agreeable scenes, the gloomy features of black 
and barren moors, and wide uncultivated heaths.” In presenting a more parti¬ 
cular view of this surface, each of its geueml features must be briefly noticed. 
Tlie sketcli shall commence with the mountains. 

Taking an extensive view of this southern portion of the island, ‘the first thing 
which strikes the attentive observer is, that all the liighest summits are situated on 
the west side of the country; forming a connected chain, or rather a series of 
groups, extending from Cumberlaad to Corn^vall; broken, indeed, but still pre¬ 
serving its general bearing and direction. The eliief interniptions are the Bristol 
Channel and the low grounds of Lancashire and Cheshire, wdiieh divide the ridge 
into three parts ; the northern, middle, and southern ranges. Tlie two latter are 
sometimes denominated the Cambrian and Devonian ranges. 

The northern extremity of this chain connnences a few miles south of Carlisle, 
and spreads ovejr the principal part of Cumberlaiui, Westmoreland, the east of 
Laticashlrc, and the west of Yorkshire. One branch stretches into Derbyshire, 
and another divei'sifies the western part of Durham. The surface of these moun¬ 
tains, especially in the most elevated parts of the district, presents all shapes and 
forms, being geucrally broken into pointetl masses, united at their bases only. 
These immense peaks are often separated by beautiful lakes, the traiujuil liosoms (*f 
which form a strong contrast wdth the wdld and savage-like gramlcur of the naked 
rocks that rise around them, and hide their lofty heads in the clones ; and some¬ 
times, by reflecting from their unruffled surface the wooded bases over wdiicb these 
rugged forms seem to frown in such terrific majesty, constitute the most romantic 
scenery imaginable. These mountains are often covered wdth turf, to a considerable 
height; and intermixed with smaller lulls, embellished with nature’s green mantle to 
their very summits. It is this northern range wdiich constitutes the fascinating 
scenery that adorns the lake districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; the 
gloomy grandeur w'hich distinguishes Craven in Yorkshire; ami the roman tie 
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dales, that intersect tlie Alpine tracts of Derbyshire. These mountains have been 
supposed to occupy a s|)ace of more than 600 square miles in the three northern 
counties alone; and the following are a few of ^dr highest points; the others will 
be found in the 9th Chapter of this article. 


Aames. Counties. Height in feet. 

Sea roll, high |>omt ... .Cumberland .... 3,160 

Sea Fell, low point.ditto 3,092 

HelvclJin.ditto.3,055 

Skiddaw.ditto.3,022 

Bow Fell.ditto.2,911 • 

Cross Fell.ditto.. 2,901 

Pillar.ditto.2,893 

Saddleback.ditto.2,787 


Names. Counties, Height in feet. 

Grasmere Fell .Cumberland.. 2,7r>b 

Conistou Fell... .ditto .... 2,577 

Whernside, in fngicton Fells, Yorkshire .. 2,384 

Ingleboroiigh . ditto.2,351 

Shunner Fell . <littn. 2,329 

Whernside, in Keltiewell dale, ditto. 2,253 

Calf Hill, Westmoreland.ditto. 2,188 


On crossing the plains which separate the Cambrian from the Northern Chain, 
and approaching the Ixirders of North \A’'ales, that region which has emphatically 
been styled the British Alps, rise.s in all its primitive grandeur; less nigged than 
the northern group, but moi-e towering and massy—the one appearing like the 
fi'aginents of a mighty ridge tom asunder by some violent effort; the other as if 
moulded into its present fonn by the hand of time, less harsh in its features, 
but more majestic in its sublimity. Here tlie traveller, from the southern 
districts of the island, exchanges his extensive plains for deep and naiTow vallies ; 
his gentle slojies for steep declivities; and his slight undulation, clothed with the 
rolies of Ceres, for lofty mountains where nature’s simple garb alone is visible; 
while an extent of prospect, and a magnificence of scenery, burst iqion his view, to 
which he was prcrionsly a stranger. The principal part of the C.’ambrian ninge 
extends towards the south, through Caernarvonshire, Merionethshiri^ and Cardigan 
shire; but it dei’lines in elevation as it passes through this last county, and 
approaches the l)or(!ei*s of South Wales. The highest summit i.s the towering Snowdon, 
rising to the height of 3.570 feet above the level of the sea. The Snowdonian range 
is composed of various jiiles, ascending one almve another, and that particular point 
to M'hich the name of Snowdon is applied, is surrounded by othere of nearly equal 
elevation. Snowdon is the Parnassus of the ancient Welsh Bards. Its sniumit 
embraces a view of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with North Wales and the. Isle 
of Man ; thus exhibiting such a display of nature as at once astonishes and delights 
the beholder. From this summit, the elevation of the chain declines both ways ; 
and on the cfistern sifle gradually sinks from the sublime majesty of the western ridge, 
to the picturesijiie licauty of the Shropshire hills. The range continues its din-ction 
neiu’ly south to Cardiff, some times diverging towards the west; and though it has 
lost much of its Alpine character, it still preserves sufficient to rendci'’ the country 
mountainous. Like the northern part, it declines still more towards the east, where 
it forms the hills of Herefordshire, llie following are a few of the most elevated 
points of this chain, according to the last Trigonometrical Survey of England and 
Wales : viz. 


Names. Counties. Height in feet 

Snowdon.Caernarvoosbire.... 3.571 

Cnrnedd Llewellyn.ditto. 3,459 

Carnedd David.ditto.. 3,427 

Arran Fowddy.Merionethshire .... 2,95.5 

tader Idis .ditto.. 2,914 


Names. Counties. Height in feet. 

Beacona of Brecknock, Brecknockshire ... 2,K52 

Arrcnig...Merioncthahiro .. 2,809 

Caeruiarthen Van .,. .Caermarthenshire . 2,595 

Cader Ferwyn.Merionetbahire .. 2,.553 

Cradle Mountain ....Brecknockahirc 2,545 


. The Devonian range is separated from the Cambrian by the Bristol Channel, 
•Mdextends through parts of JSomeraetshiirc, Devonshire, and thence to the Land’s End, 
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in Cornwall. This division of the great chain is much inferior in elevation to 
either of the former, its highest part being the mountains of Dartmoor, in Devon¬ 
shire. The most remarkable heights in this quarter are Cawsand Beacon, and 
Pippin Tor; the former being 1792, and the latter 1549 feet, above the level of the 
seii. In Cornwall, the two highest summits are Brown Willy, which is 1368 feet, 
and Curraton Hill, which is 1208 above the level of the sea. 

The Malvern Hills extend through Worcestershire, and part of Gloucester 
shire, rising from the vale of the Severn, and extending their branches several 
miles into Herefordshire. They do not, however, attain a great height. The 
Cotswold and Stroudwater Hills, in Gloucestershire, present an elevated and undii 
lating surface, of more than 300 square miles. I’he Wrehiu, in Shropshire, which 
towers so far above the neighbouring summits, seems, when viewed in perspective, 
to arise from an elevated plain. Its height is 1320 feet. 

Another range of hills diversifies the surface of Hampshire and Sussex, 
terminating at Beachy Head. These are undulating chalk ridges, dcnominatetl 
Dowtis, and are nearly 50 miles in length, with a medial brciidth of from five to 
ten miles. The eastern part of this range forms the celebrated South Downs, so 
noted for its breed of sheep. A second ridge runs through Surrey and Kent, and 
imparts a picturesque character to much of the latter county. The Chilteni Hills 
form another upland tract, rising into various elevations, and stretching from tlie 
vicinity of Tring, in Hertfordshire, to near Henley, in Oxfordshire. An extensive 
district in the East Riding of Yorkshire, denominated the H olds, also presents an 
undulating surface, and is composed of the same chalky materials as the Downs. 


Their chief direction is north and south ; and the whole surface nearly 500 square 


miles. 


The upland Moors constitute another feature in English landscapes: then 
occur principally in Staffordshire, and the six northern counties. In tlie westcry 
part of Northumberland, they occupy about one third of the county, and extend 
to the (Cheviot Hills, which border on Scotland. The north IVnb divides these 
Moors, and the southern part is united with what Mr. Marshall, in his “ Agricul¬ 
tural Survey,” has designated the Moorlands of the five counties, Northumberland, 
(vunibtTland, Westmoreland, Durham, and the western part of Yorkshire. Nearly 
the whole of this region consists of black, heathy, and dreary moun'aius. The Moors 
of Lancashire are insulated, but may^ be considered as belonging to the northern 
chain already described. The eastern Moorlands of Yorkshire, stretching along 
the northern shore, arc also bUick and heathy, but much inferior in elevation to 
the western ridge. They include the narrow and comparatively fertile vallies by 
which ridges are separated, and cover an extent of surface, of from four to five 
hundred square miles. The detached Moorlands, in the northern part of 8taffortl- 
shire, are elevated, bleak, and barren. 

Mountains diversify the surface, and increase the picturestpie beauty of a 
country ; but Vales constitute the principal centres of fertility. \*ales are gene¬ 
rally watered by the largest rivers in the country, and are, by the French, 
denominated basins, or river districts. Their names are commonly derived either 
from the principal rivers that flow through them, or from the chiel towns in their 
immediate vicinity. 

As the northern counties partake so much of the mountainous character, 
it may be supposed they have also vallies which merit notice. The vale of 
Carlisle, encompavSsing that city, is the principal one in Cumberland ; u hile that 
of Coquet, through which the river of that name flows, is the most northern vale 
ill Nortlmmberland ; and equally noted for fertility and agriculture. The vale of 
the Tyne, in the southern part of the same county, is rich and beautifully variegated. 
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Tlie vale of Stockton, embraces Imth banks of the Tees, which pom's its riipi<l 
stream into tlie northern ocean. The vale of York is one of the most extensive 
and fertile in the kingdom, intersecting that coanty from north-west to south¬ 
west, and separated from vale of Stockton by a narrow district of almost 
imperceptibly rising ground. Stretching tlience to the Humber, and containing 
12,000 squiire miles of suri&ce, it possesses sufficient diversity to give it a rich and 
varied appearance. It is refreshed by the numerous rivers and streams which are 
tributary to the northern Onse, vrabse collected waters gently glide into the 
Humber. Tins luxuriant vale abounds in timber, and affords ample returns of 
agricultural products. A branch diverges towards the north-east, separating the 
Wolds from the eastern Moorlands, and is watered by the river Derw'ent. 

The vale of the Mersey includes the margins of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
while much of the centnil regions of this last county form the basin of tint Dee. 
The Severn glides through an extensive tract of rich land, commencing near tlie 
borders of Wales, and traversing Monmouthshire, Shropshire, and Glouct«tershipj*. 
It is divided by slight elevations, into the district of Worcestershire, and the vales 
of Gloucester and Evesham, llie land is rich, and a great proportion entirely 
appropriated to pasture. 

The most attractive vale^ in the west of England, are those of Exeter and 
Taunton. The former stretches from the Tiverton hills to the sea; is wat«?re«l by 
the rivers Exe and Otter; and comprises about 200 square miles. The vale of 
Taunton, is separated from that of Exeter by a ridge of high laml, and extends in 
an opposite direction to the Bristol Channel. Aylesbury stands in a vale-, 
aboumling in rich pasturage, and watered by the Thames, iis it flows through 
Buckinghamshire. The 'IVent also has its vales, particularly in that part of 
Nottinghamshire wliich borders on the counties of Lincoln and Leicester, 

The Alpine character of the western principality precludes extensive tracts of 
level country. The most celebrated vale in North Wales, is that of the Clwyd, 
which commences near the centre of Denbighshire, and stratches to the sea. 'lliis 
delightful spot abounds in rich and variegated scenery, is highly cultivated, and 
interspersed with towns, villages, and villas. 

ITie vale of Conway, in Caernarvonshire, through which the river of the 
same name flows, is narrow but beautiful. That of the Towy, in Caermarthenshire, 
stretches from the shores of the Bristol Channel about 30 miles into the country, 
and is distinguished for its romantic and picturesque scenery. A fertile and level 
tract also extends along the coast of Glamorganshire. 

Plains fonn a distinguishing feature in the general surface of England. The 
most extensive of these spread from the banks of the Thames, to those of tlie 
Humber, and even stretch beyond that river. It therefore inc'jhdes a great 
jiart of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, with the marmns of the bordering counties ; 
thus embracing nearly the whole eastern side of England. The Wealds of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, form another extensive plain, stretching from Ashworth, in 
the first county, to Petworth, in the last; and separating tlw South Downs, and 
the northern range of chalk hills in Surrey and Kent. Its length is between 60 
and 70 miles, and its surface about 1000 square miles. The wide-spread district, 
called Salisbury Plain, is an open country, but more resembling the Sussex Downs, 
than the great Plain on the eastern marj^n of the kingdom. 

Other level tracts, from their marshy nature, are denominated Fens; but the 
district most properly designate by tbat name, comprises the contiguous parts of 
Northampton, Lincoln, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, with the northern borders of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. This fenny dutrict formerly included a wide range of 
country; but the hand of cultivation has greatly diminished this marshy wastes 
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and will, probably, soon i*ender the whole of it subservient to the purposes of rural 
^onoiny. An immense tract of rich pasture land, called llomuey Marsh, 
Btretches along the soutliern shores of Kent; and, together with the contiguous 
marshes of Sussex, contains more than 45,000 aorei* 

Rivers form a distinraishing feature in the landscapes of eveay country, whe¬ 
ther th^ roll their lumiutoous waters from the frawning haghte^of Btupeiuious 
rocks, or flow gently through an open flat district, diflming fertUitjf and beauty. 
England, perhaps, possesses a gi’cater number of them than any countiy df equal 
extent. Camden.^ in his Briitmniaf enumerates 550, (rivers and riviuets,) dis¬ 
tinguished by particular names; but its narrow limits admit only of a few suffi¬ 
ciently lar^ to deserve particular description. The principal ones are the 'rhames, 
the Severn, the Mersey, the Dee, the Tyne, the Tees, the Humber, the Trent, the 
Ouse, and the Medway. 

Its commercial importance, its local situation, and other circumstances, confer 
upon the Thames a preeminence above all the other rivera of England. It rises on 
the south-eastern side of the Cotswold hills, in Gloucestershire, iii the four rivulets of 
the Lech, the Coin, the Churn, and the Isis. Tliis last, having received the watei-s 
of the other three, forms the houndarj'^ between the counties of Berks and Oxford; 
when, winding towards the east, and afterwards sweeping round the northern part 
of Berkshire, it suddenly turns southward to Oxford, which it peninsulates. From 
this city it glides in a serpentine direction towards the south, and, passing 
Abingdon, is joined by the Thame, where the Isis is changed into the l^hame-isis, 
or Thames. Proc^eeding thence, by a most devious course, it passes Reading, 
Henley, Maidenhead, Windsor, Staines, and Brentford, to London. From the 
metropolis, its general direction is east, but not without sevei'al spacrious sweeps 
before it reaches the sea. Its M'hole length is about 140 miles, and fixuii the sea to 
Lechlade, on the confines of Gloucestershire, it is navigable. The tide flows 
to Richmond, about 80 miles from its mouth, and a great number of tributarj* 
streams pour their waters into its channel. Some of the principal of tliese are the 
Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, Coin, Lea, and Roding, on the left bunk; with 
the Ock, Kennet, Loddon, Wey, Mole, Dareiit, and Medway, on the right. Pope, in 
his Windsor Forest, enumerates these tributary streams with great poetical felicity, 
and surpassed, if surpassed, only by Spensers, Drayton’s, and Milton’s cata¬ 
logues of British rivers. “ Old Father Thames” is represented as rising from his 
oozy bed, and thus attended : 


“ Around his throne the sea>boni brothers stood. 
Who swell with tributary waves his flood : 

First, the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 

Tlie winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame ; 

The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d. 

The Lodden slow, with verdant alders crown’d ; 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowei^ islands lave 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 

The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 

The gulphy I.cc his sedgy tresses rears ; 

And sullen Mole that hides his diving flood. 

And silver Darcnt, stain'd with Danish blood.” 


Tliis river has been justly classed among those which derive their character 
from the country through which they flow, rather than imi)art their own character, 
by the boldness and rapidity of their course. It passes through some of the 
most beautiful, as well as the most fertile districts of the kingdom; but even 
where the country is liilly, it never can be called a rapid stream. It is not, 

F 
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however, sluggish, hut is chiefly distinguished for its majesty, and the purity of 
its waters, which generally fill its verdant banks, and are seldom discoloured by 
mud, except after floods. When these occur, the whole country in the level parts 
of its tract appears like a sea; but the mischief which is thus occasioned, is much 
less .than that produced by smaller but more rapid streams, when they overflow 
their banks. The part of its coui^ most remarkable for romantic sceneiy, or 
picturesque beauty, is that which stretches from Wallingford to Reading, Henley, 
Marlo\i^, and Maidenhead-bridge. About Henley, in particular, it sweeps through 
a rich and beautiful country, to which it imparts a majestic and imposing character. 
Its vallies in this part of its course are bounded by hills richly clothed with beech- 
wood, and finely embellished with the seats of many of the principal of the 
English nobility. Vast plains succeed, in wliich the Thames constitutes the chief 
feature. As it approaches London, its character changes, and the richness of 
nature gives place to the power, the w'ealth, and the skill of man. Mighty works 
of art adorn its banks, which abound in populous towns and villages. At London 
it is a superb tide river, full of vessels of every description, which ari'est the eye 
strongly in the broad sweeps it afterwards makes, through increasing marshes, to 
the sea. 

The Severn is one of the most extensive, and most rapid rivers in Eng¬ 
land, and inferior to the ITiames only in local importance. It issues from the 
eastern side of Plynlimmon, in Cardiganshire, and takes a south-ejisterly course, 
till it leaves the parent country ; then, making a bold sw'eep through Shropshire, 
Worcestershire, and Gloucesterehire, it enters the Bristol Channel, after a course 
of 150 miles. TTiis noble river passes Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Bewdley, Worces¬ 
ter, Tewkesbury, and Gloucester, and receives the waters of the Stour, the Tame, the 
North and South Avon, the Wynnow, and the Wye. It is navigable for ships to 
Gloucester, and for small vessels to Welsh|)ool, on the borders of Wales. It is also 
connected with the principal rivers in England by means of its canals and tributary 
streams. Tlie Severn is remarkable for its high tide, which often rolls impetuously 
in, with a height of three or four feet, accompanied by a great noise. This is 
occasioned by the waters of the Atlantic, which flow with such power into its 
estuary, contracting as they advance, that they fill the clianncl at once, and, being 
opposed by the strong current of the river, rise and dash in a surprising manner. 

Of local importance, rather than of great extent, the Mersey presents a large 
estuary Jiefore it joins the Irish sea. Tlie Irwell, one of its chief streams, rises in 
the western mountains of Yorkshire, and flowing towards the south, through Man¬ 
chester, soon afterwards meets the Mersey, in its western course, from the borders 
of Derbyshire and Cheshire, a direction which their united watei-s preserve till lost 
in the ocean. Where the Mersey swells into a basin, it receives the V/eever, bring¬ 
ing its collected waters from the northern parts of Shropsliire. Neither the Mersey, 
nor its tributary streams, have much of the mountainous character, except near 
their sources, where they descend from the steep sides of the Moorland ridges. 
They soon reach a level country, more distinguished for the artificial productions of 
man, than for the spontaneous beauties, or even diversities of nature. The Mersey 
Is navigable for vessels of considerable burden from the sea to the mouth of the 
Irwell, a distance of about 35 mUes; and this last river admits barges to Man¬ 
chester. 

The Deb, which, like the Severn, is of Welsh origin, issues from the mountains 
of Merionethshire, in two rapid streams, forming Pirable-mere, one of the largest 
lakes in Wales. After quitting this lake, it winds through the beautiftil valley of 
Llangollen, in its way to the great plain of Cheshire. Having intersected, and 
half encompassed the ancient ca|)ital of that county, it foils into the Irish sea, be- 
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tween England and Wales, completing a circuitous course of about 60 miles. ITie 
Dee is navigable to Chester, where the further progress of vessels is prevented by a 
ledge of rocks; but beyond these the navigation is continued to Ellesmere, in 
Shropshire. By means of canals, the Dee communicates with the Severn, Mersey, 
Ribble, Ouse, Trent, Avon, Humber, Derwent, and Thames. In the fii-st part of its 
couree, it is a romantic and beautiful river, augmented by several rapid streams, 
issuing from the mountains with which it is encompassed. It is distinguished also 
by the peculiar circumstance of increasing in rapidity as it recedes from its source. 
The latter part of its progress, however, being through an extended level, it becomes 
comparatively uninteresting. 

The Tyne, springing from two ^stinct sources, separates the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, and falls into the North Sea. Its tw'o branches are, 
the North and South Tyne ; the former, originating in the Moorlands of Northum¬ 
berland, near the confines of Scotland ; the latter, in the elevated district between 
Durham and Cumberland. They both flow' through romantic sceneiy, till they 
unite near Hexham, where they irrigate a vale opulent in manufactures. At New¬ 
castle, the Tyne becomes navigable for ships of moderate size. North and South 
Shields, however, are the proper ports of this river; and the number of vessels 
that crowd its estuary, especially those engaged in the coal trade, present a scene 
of activity which few rivers can equal. 

The Tees originates near the southern branch of the Tyne, and flows to the 
south-east, till it arrives at the town of Darlington, where, changing its direction 
to the north-east, it waters the beautiful vale of Stockton, and falls into the sea 
below that towm. In the early part of its course, this river partakes of the ro¬ 
mantic wildness of the country through which it flow’s; but in the latter, being 
through a more rich and populous district, its channel becomes regular, and its 
stream more placid. 

The Humber is an arm of the sea, separating Lincolnshire from Yorkshire. 
From the numerous rivers it receives, and the manner in which they unite, it has 
been compareil to a majestic oak, spreading its branches in a horizontal direction. 
In order to estimate correctly the natural and commercial importance of this 
estuary, the chief streams that flow into it must be borne in mind. The largest 
of them arc the Trent and the Ouse. 

Descending from the hilly regions, in the northern part of Staffordshire, and 
traversing the counties of Leicester and Derby, the Trent enters Nottinghamshire 
on the southwest. Passing Nottingham and New'ark, it intersects Lincolnshire, 
and joins the Ouse near its junction with the Humber, being navigable for more 
than 100 miles. The Trent is of great utility to the inland trade of those counties, 
not only on account of the numerous rivei’s w'hich flow into it, and the canals by 
which they arc connected, but, as forming an immediate communication between 
the central parts of the kingdom and the British sea. It is a fiill and clear stream, 
gliding tlirough rich meadow's and cultivated plains ; but its current is slow', in 
comparison with the impetuous course of some of the northern rivei-s. Ships of 
small burden go up with the tide to Gainsborough, 40 miles from the Humber. 

The following rivers flow into the Trent. The Tame, which rises in Warwick¬ 
shire, and joins the Trent above Burton, in Staffordshire. The Dove, a most romantic 
stream, which originates near the Peak, in Derbyshire, and entei’S the Trent below 
Burton. The Derwent, also issuing from the Peak, and still more romantic than the 
Dove. After passing Derby, it unites with the Trent on the confines of Notting 
hamshirc. The Soar and the Encash likewise fall into this river, in the lower part 
of its course. 

The Northern Ouse unites with the Trent near its entrance into the Humber 
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Hie Ure and the Sioale, two roiiiantie stiieams, diescending from the mountains on 
the western confines of Yorkshue, nteet near Ah^horoughv in the vale of York, and 
form the Onse. At York, this river ^oiucas navigable for ships of small burden ; 
then, gliding through the remainder hS that fertile vale, it is, with the Trent, lost in 
the Humber. 4 

This river also receives several iiniXMrtant accessions from the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire. The Don, rises on the borders of Derbyshire, passes Sheffield, Hotherara, 
Doncaster, and joins the Ouse near Thorne. The Colder i.ssues from the mountains 
near the confines of Lancashire, and flows through a winding channel till it reaches 
Wakefield. It then joins the Aifre, which piisses through Leeds ; and they afler- 
wartls both terminate in the Ouse, near the confluence of the Don. 

The Medway springs from three small streiiins, in the counties of Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent. Their waters unite and flow to Tunbridge, where they are 
shortly after increased by tbeBuelt. Passing Maidstone, it piu*sues its way between 
ridges of hills to Rochester and Chatham, where it is capable of floating the largest 
ships in the British navy, many of which are laid up there. From Chatham, it 
winds to the east till it enters the Nore at JSheerness. Its whole length is only 40 
miles ; but it is one of the deejjest rivers in Europe, of the same extent. 

Previously to describing the chief rivers of the western principality, a few of 
the inferior, but navigable ones, of England, shall lie briefly noticed. 

On the west, tlie Eden falls into the Solway Firth, and is navigalile to Carlisle. 
The Loyne gives access, from the Irish Sea, to Lancaster, and the Itibble, to 
Preston. On the opposite coast, the Pf^eare empties itself into the sea at Nuiuler- 
land, and forms the harbour of that port. The Tees is navigable to ISt(K'ktori; 
the Witham forms a medium of communication between the Wash and Lincoln ; 
as the JVelland does with respect to Stamford, and the Nen, to Northampton. 
The Southern Ouse rises in Northamptonshire, and pa.sses through tlu; counties of 
Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, to the same arm of the sea. 
From the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Yare is navigable to Norwicli; the 
PP'avenetf, to Bungay; the Deben, to Woodbridge; the Orwell, to Ipswich and 
Stour-market ; the Storr, to Sudbury ; the Coin, to Colchester and Black-water 
Bay; and the Chelmer to Chelmsford. Passing the Thames, a second Stour rerulers 
Canterbury accessible to boats ; the Rother is navigable above Rye haven ; Lewes 
communicates with the English Channel, by another Ouse; and Arundell by the 
Arun. The Itchyn admits vessels to Winchester; the Avon and Stour, from 
Christ-church Bay to Salisbury and Blandford. The Exe is a beautiful river p<is.sing 
Exeter. The Dart, which falls into the sea at Dartmouth, resembles the northern 
streams, in the lioldness of its character, more than any of the otlier southern 
rivers. The Tamar wdth the Plym form the Hamoaze> or harbour Plymouth. 
On the west, the Camel opens a passage to Warbridge; tlie Taw and the Tatridge, 
to Barnstaple and Biddeford; the Parrot, from tlie Bristol CImnnel to Bridgewater; 
and the Tone between Taunton and the Parret. The Avtm is navigable to 
Bath. Tie picturesque Wye, rises in Wales, and flows through Herefordsliire and 
Monmouthsliire, into the Bristol Channel, below Chepstow. “ The romantic 
beauties of tlie Wye, which flows in a deep bed, between lofty rock.s, clothed with 
hanging woo<ls, and here and there crowned with mined castles, has employeil the 
descriptive jiowers of the pen and pencil, and fteqnently engaged the curiosity of 
the traveller.” 

Th(;re are but few of the Welsh rivers (confining that denomination strictly 
^ those that have their origin in Wales,) which merit a separate discription. Tlie 
Severn, the Dee, and the Wye, have l)een mentioned. The Vsh passes the bounda¬ 
ries ot the parent country. It rises in the west of Brecknockshire, intersects the 
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county of Monmouth, and falls into the Bristol Channel below Newport. The 
Taafe flows from the southern part of the same county into the sea near Cardiff' 
The Tau^ rises near the source of the Usk, and falls into Swansea Bay. The Towy 
waters Cardiganshire and Caermarthenshire, and enters the Bristol Channel, at 
Caermarthen Bay; thus affording access for ships of small burden to the Capital 
of Wales. The Tyvy issues from a lake, in the eastern part of Cardiranshire, and 
falls into St. George’s Channel below the capital of that county. The Dyffi descends 
from the mountains south of Bala, to the middle of Cardigan Bay; and the 
Conway adorns the vale of that name, on the eastern borders of Caernan’^onshire, 
being navigable from the Irish Sea, to Llanrwst, a distance of about 20 miles. 

The vast importance of Canals, as a means of extending and perfecting 
inland navigation, is too obvious to require illustration. It is equally obvious, 
that this importance is much greater in a commercial than in an agricultural 
country : and yet, strange as it may seem, the attempt to bestow upon England the 
Iwuntlless advantages of a complete system of artificial water carriage, was first 
made, little more than half a century ago. Since that period the spirit of enter¬ 
prise has achieved numerous Canals ; so numerous indeed, that a description can 
here be made of only the more extensive ones. In 1755, the first act of Parliament 
was obtained for making ISankey Brook navigable, from St. Helen’s, in Lancashire, 
to the river Mersey; a distance of aboxit 12 miles. The Duke of Bridgewater, 
however, is regarded as the founder of this branch of our internal economy. Assisted 
by the transcendant genius of the self-taught Brindley, he forme<l a plan, in 1757, 
for cutting a canal from Worsley to Salford, near Manchester, and obtained an 
act of Parliament for accomplishing this object, during the following year. The 
extent of this undertaking did not exceed nine miles; but almost eveiy obstacle 
that could present itself was to !>e overcome in its execution. Among these 
was a tunnel of nearly a mile in length, through a solid rock, and in some 
places 40 yards below its surface. This canal also crosses the navigable river 
Irwell, by an aqueduct bridge. The Duke afterwanls extended it to Manchester, 
on the one side, and Pennington on the other, increasing its length to nearly 40 
miles. The advantages resulting from this mode of conveying the products of 
Agriculture and the articles of Commerce, from one part of tlie country to another, 
soon induced many persons to turn their attention to the subject; and vessels are 
now seen gliding through the interior of the countiy in all directions. This 
reticular intersection connects all the great rivers, and all the large towns of the 
kingdom. Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, can now transport their 
inaniifacturcs to the distant coasts, and receive the raw material in return ; while 
even the three great and distant ports of Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, can exchange 
their merchandize across the interior. These Canals also afford a striking example 
of British skill and perseverance. In some places vessels pass the vallies on tiers of 
arches; in others, they penetrate the mountains, through which subterraneous p.assages 
jHjnetrate from one side to the other; some times they tscend by me‘ans of locks, 
or are drawn up inclined planes by mechanical power, and suffered to descend 
by the same means. In the Shropshire Canal, for instance, vessels are i-aised 
467 feet perpendicularly by three inclined planes, the machinery of u hich is worked 
by steam engines. The folloudng is an enumeration of the principal English Canals: 

Andover Canal commences near that town, and passes .Stockbridge and 
Ramsey to Southampton. A branch also leads to Salisbury; and the whole length 
is 22^ miles. 

Ashby de la Zouch Canal stretches from a few miles north of Ashby, south¬ 
wards, to the Coventry Canal, below Nuneaton. Whole length 50 miles. * 
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Basingstoke Canal begins at tkat town, and teraiioates in the river Wey, a 
few miles west of Guildford} after extendlnf tbrott^ a space of 37 miles. 

Birmingham Canals proceeding ftnm that j^aoe, passes West Bromwich, 
Oldbury, Biiston, and Wobrerhampton,'to tiie Canal, which unites 

the Grand Trunk with the Severn | the length 512 miles. 

Breixm Canal runs fh>m that town past Abergavenny, to the MotiinoathShire 
Canal, near Pontypool, a distance of abemt 33 miles. 

The Caerdyke Ccmal is cot from the river Nen^ a little below Peterborough, 
to the Witham, below Lincofa}, and was originally 40 miles in length; biit is 
more remarkable as the supposed work of the Romans, than for its present utility. 

Chesterjield Canal etossies the Royton river at Kilton, passes W’orksop, procewis 
to Retford, and, after winding through the northern part of Nottinghamshire, falls 
into the Trent, neai^Stockwith, on the borders of Lincolnshire. Its length is 44^ 
miles, and its trade is extensive. 

The Coventry and 0.ifard Canal proceeds from the Grand Trunk to Atherstone, 
Coventry, and Oxford. Its whole length is about 92 miles. 

Ellesmere Canal runs from the Severn above Shrewsbury, to Newton and 
Walford, where a branch diverges to the west. It afterwards crosses the rivers 
Morlas, Ceriog, and Dee, and passes Rhuabon, Wrexham, Gresford, Pulsford, 
and Chester, and joins the river Mereey, at the distance of 57 miles from its 
commencement. 

The Grand Junction Canal joins the Oxford Canal at Braunston, on the 
liorders of Warwickshire. It thence procee<ls towards the south, and passing 
Welton, Daventiy, Weedon, and Ga}i:on, reaches Stoke, Grafton, and Cosgrove. 
From this place it flows to Newport Pagnell, Fenny Stratford, Leighton Buzzard, 
Ivinghoe, Berkhampstead, and Rickmansworth. It then runs nefirly parallel with the 
Colli to Uxbridge, and thence to the Thames at Brentford ; completing an extent 
of 90 mile.s, including 121 locks, and 3 tunnels. 

Grantham Canal commences on the cast side of that town, and takes a south¬ 
west direction to Ilickling, and afterwards joins the Trent, near Radcliffe ; length 
about 30 miles. 

The Grand Trunk which unites the three great and distant ports of Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Hull, proceeds from the river Mersey, and joins the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s Canal. It thence |«sse8 Northwich, Hardcastle, Newcastle-under-line, 
Stone, and Weston, to the Trent, in Derbyshire. The other part of this grand 
work extends from Haywood, at the confluence of the Sow, and the Trent, 
by Penkridge, Wolverhampton, Stourbridge, and Kidderminster to the Severn, 
lielow Bewdley. The whole course is 139|^ miles; and the fall, from one extremity 
to the other, 1068 feet. The commercial interests of the kingdol^ are greatly 
benefited by this Canal, as it opens a communication between the principal 
mannfiicturing towns and the three chief ports. From Hayu'ood, it is generally 
called the WolverhamptonCanal. 

The GUmcester and Berkeley Comal joins the Severn, opposite Berkeley, con¬ 
nects Slimbridge, Frampton, Hardwieh, and Quedgley, and terminates on the south 
of Gloucester, aftfu* a course of 78^ miles. The other branch of this canal com¬ 
mences' at Hereford, and passes Ledbury, Dimmock, Newent, Rudford, and 
Lassington, joining the Severn opposite Gloucester. TTie length of this branch 
U 35 miles. 

The Huddersfield Canal extends from the south side of that town, and joins the 
Ashton and Oldham canal, after a coarse hf nearly 20 miles, in which it twice 
crosses the river Coin. 

The Kingston and Leominster Canal commences at the former town, and 
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passes Stanton and Kingslond to Lcmninsl^, tbeaoe ^^to Brin^eld, Burford, 
Tcnbuiy, Boobfofd^ Knightoiiy Liiulric^y and «lid>iSa^y foUs into the 

Severn^ near Stourbridge, after a course of 45 niyea. 

The Kermet and Jivm Camti stretches frona the K^inety near Newbury, to 
Hungerford, Froxfield, and Great Bedwhi> having crossed the river Kennet four 
times in that spacer ^ From Bedwin, it proceeds to Croftcn and Deviz^, winding 
by Windbrook and Bradford to Bath, where it completes a length of 60 miles. 

The Lancaster Olemaf origuiates at Houghton, in that county, eund runs near 
Wigan, Chorley, and Whittle j thence to Preston, Barton, Garstang, and Lancaster. 
Leaving this town, it passes Burton to Kendal, in Westmoreland; thus extending 
through a space of 76 miles^ It is connected, near its commencement, with the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal is of great extent and importance, stretching 
from the Mersey at the lower extremity of Liverp<H>l, to Ormskirk, Newborough, 
Chorley, and Blackburn. It then proceeds to Burnley, Colne, Fanbridge, Salterford, 
Thurlby, Sturton, Skipton, Bradley, Silsden, Keighley, Bingley, and across the 
river Aire to Shipley. It continues its course to Ilorsforth, Kirkstall, Burley, 
Holbeck, and Leeds; which it reaches after a course of about 130 miles. A 
collateral branch runs from Shipley to Bradford. 

The Monmouth Canal commences near Newport, and has two branches, the 
one extending by Malpas to Pontypool; the other from near Malpas to Crumlin- 
bridge. The length of both branches is 22 miles. 

The Rochdale Canal joins the Calder navigation at Halifax, whence it pro¬ 
ceeds to Todmarden, Littleborough, Rochdale, Middleton, and through Man¬ 
chester, to Castlefield, whence it joins the Duke of Bridge'ivater’s Canal, after an 
extent of 31^ miles. 

The Shropshire Canal runs only about 7^ miles from the Seveni, which it 
joins a little below Colebrook dale. It deserves notice, however, from the pecu¬ 
liarity of its construction, which has been already described. 

The Stratford Canal connects that town with the Worcester and Birmingham 
Canal, at King’s Norton; and is 24^ miles long. 

The Union, or Leicester and Northampton Canal, commences on the west of 
Leicester, runs to Aylstone, and, after crossing the river Welland, joins the Nen 
Navigation, near Northampton. It also communicates with a branch of the 
Grand Junction. The length from Leicester to Northampton is 43 miles. 

The lUaru'kh and Bimiingham Canal joins the former of these towns with 
the latter, by a course of about 25 miles. Another branch leads from Warwick to 
Braunston, by lUidford, Oflfchurch, Long Itchington, Lemington Hastings, and 
Granborough to Braunston, being about 2Q miles. 

The lUorcester and Birmingham Canal begins at the latter place, and joins 
the Severn at the former, after extending through a space of country equal to 
about 31^ miles. 

The English Lakes are of two kindsthe sheets of pure water which are 
collected in the highest and most rugged districts ; and those which are formed in 
the lower parts of the marshy tracts, and generally denominated Meres. The 
most celebrated Lakes are in the mountainous counties of Cumberland, Westmore¬ 
land, and Lancashire ; and though small in comparison with those of many other 
counties, they are, for the most part, adorned with picturesque and sublime touches 
of nature. The chief lakes of Cumberland are Derwent-water, Bassenthwaite, 
Cnimmock-water, and Buttermere. Ulls-water is situated between Westmoreland 
and Cumberland; and Windermere, on the confines of Westmoreland and Lan¬ 
cashire. Coniston-water is wholly in Lancashire. 
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Derwent-watery frequently called Keswick Lake, as being near that t6wn, 
is about three miles long and two broad. Its shape is netirly oval, and it is 
adorned with several woodeil islands. The size and figure of this lake allow the 
whole to be seen at once, and though this circumstance may add to its beauty, it 
diminishes, perhaps, those impiTssions of sublimity and grandeur which are 
frequently excited by the imagination. Omneigmtum pro magnifico. There must 
be room for the fancy to act; and then, what is real, starts into a thousand glowing 
pictures unde» her magic touch. This lake also appears diminutive when comparctl 
with the surrounding scenery, which is strikingly bold and majestic. “ The soft 
undulation of its shores, the mingled wood and pasture that paint them, the bril¬ 
liant purity of the water, that gives back every landscape on its bank, and frequently 
with heightened colouring; the fiintiistic wildness of the rocks, and the magnificence 
of the amphitheatre they form, are circumstanct^, the view of which excites 
emotions of sweet anti tranquil pleasure. When visited by rnoon-light, the tleep 
shades of the frowningnmountains, the reflected light of the moon on the unruffled 
surface of the water, and the silence of the night, only broken by the niurmur of 
the water-falls, are representeil as filling the mind with inconceivable pleasure.” 

The M'aters of this lake occasionally experience gretit agitations without any 
apparent cause, but they have been ascribed to bottom Minds. Islands some¬ 
times rise above the surface, and float for various periods, and then di.sap{»ear. In 
1798, one of 180 yards long, and 50 broad, m'cVs buoyant for about six M'eeks. 

Bassenthwaite is situated three miles north of Derwent-water, and is about four 
miles in length, and one in width, at the broadest part; but it' is less than half a 
mile at the narrowest. The majestic Skiddaw rises on one side, with towering 
sublimity, while rugged mountains, half shrouded by woods, descend abruptly to 
the water s edge, on the other, and a fertile vale, watereil by the Deiwent, gives 
a spacious opening on the third. The praspects from the adjacent mountains 
are variegated and romantic in the extreme. 

Crummoch-icateTy on the north-west side of the mountains which bound the 
preceding lake, is almnt four miles long, and half a mile broad. It is separated from 
Bnttennere by a beautiful valley, one mile in length. Few of the lakes have a 
stronger claim to notice, from their picturesque beauties, than this. Barren moun¬ 
tains border the eastern margin, while the opjiosite banks ‘*are much indeiiteil and 
varied with low bays, curious promontories, little coppices, and trees scutteretl 
among small farms; the whole terminating in a rich scene of woodland, impend¬ 
ing in a beautiful manner from the superior eminences.” The adjoining inountains 
present strong contrasts; “ some verdant, some rocky and he4ithy, and some 
covered with red shiver, which streams down their furrowed sides., exhibiting a 
singular appearance,” greatly heightened by reflection from the sracoth surface of 
the deep and glassy lake. 

Buttermere is a delightful lake, about a mile and a half long, but not more 
than half a mile of medial breadth. On one. side a range of rugged mountains 
rises abruptly, but the ascent on the other is mcH% gentle, and, in several places, 
adorned with wood. The scenes most interesting to tlie numerous visitors, who 
annually traverse its shores, or glide over its calm snrfiice, are the cataracts near 
its southern extremity, and tbe'water-fiUl a little to the west. 

Several oilier lal^ ofv kss note, but ait p(»sessing peculiar beauties, are 
crowded into this southern comer of Cnmb^land; as Leathes-wa4erf Lows-watery 
Brmer dale-watery and IVaxt-water, The lakes of Gras-Tnere, Rydal-wiUer, and 
Haweit-water, are in Westmoreland. 

UlLs-water is Mtnated lietween Cumberland and Westmoreland, a fiew miles 
south-east of Penrith. It is about nine miles long, but seldom more than one browi. 
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The siirroimding scenery is grand, and the general characteristic of the lake, that 
of awful sublimity, surpassing any other in the north of England. The impres¬ 
sions made by the surrounding scenery, are greatly heightened by the peculiar 
property of the numerous projections, and inlets that envelop its deep waters and 
isle-studded surface, of reverberating sound. By the introduction of a few French- 
horns and clarionets, according to Gilpin s description, the whole lake is transformed 
into a kind of magical scene, in which every promontory seems peopled with aerial 
beings, answering each other in celestial music. 

Iflndermere^ or Winanderrnere, the largest of the northern lakes, is situated 
betweaa Westmoreland and Lanctishire, and occupies a space of about 15 miles 
in len,*h, and from one to two in breadth ; but, as it winds round the mountains, 
on the west, the whole cannot be seen at once. The margin of this lake is skirted 
with rich, varied, and picturesque scenery, heightened by several beautifid and 
woody islands, which rise from its waters. Its eastern shore, more gentle and 
sloping, is atlorned with numerous villas ; nor are the islands altogether destitute 
of buildings. The scenery on the western side is bold and rugged, with a suffi¬ 
ciency of romantic character to diversify its beauties. 

Coniston-watcr, situated in Lancashire, four miles west of Hawkshead, is six 
miles long, and about three (piarters in mt'dial breadth. The surrounding scenery is 
highly romantic. The depth of its Avaters is about 40 fathoms, and its char is 
much superior to that of either l?lls-water or Windermere, the only lakes in 
the north where this singular species of fish is found. 

'I'he Lakes or* Mercs of the southern part of the kingdom do not require a 
particular description, for they arc little more than large surfaces of water, cover¬ 
ing the loudest tracts of a flat and marshy country. The principal of these, 
(which are situated in Huntingdonshire and its neighbouringdistricts,) are Brick- 
mere, Ijgg-mcre, Wittlesea-merc, Ramsey-mere, and Benwick-inere. Wittlesea- 
me.re is mu(;h the largest; but the progress of cuitivathm, particularly in draining 
the Fens, has greatly diminished their amuent limits. There are also some meres 
of this kind in Shropshire and Cheshire; as Bog-mere, Gomber-mere, and 
Pick-mere. 


The lakes of Wales resemble much more those of the north of England than 
the lueers above-mentioned. These adorn many of the mountainous districts, 
but are most numerous in Cardigan and C juTiiarvonshire. Near the town of 
Brecon, there is a singular lake, calledLyn-Savadhau, about two miles in length, 
and nearly the same in bieadth. The breaking up of the ice in spring, is attended 
with a great noise, resembling long and repeated j)eals of thunder, which may be 
heard at a (Considerable distance. 

Boshi'rton-mere, nejir Stjwkpole, Pembrokeshire, is noted for the rumbling 
noises that seem to issue from it.s waters at certain periods ; and by {ittending to 
which, the inhabitants are enabled to predict the changes of the Aveather. 

Piin(/lt'~mcre, in Merionethshire, is said to possess the remarkable pro])erty 
of never OA’crfloAAung its banks, in consequence of land-floods, heaAy rains, or the 
melting of snoAv on the adjacent mountains, though this etfect is constantly 
produced by storms of wind. 

In ascertaining the climate of a countiy, as connected with the seasons in 
which nature produces her vegetable treasuras, regard must be had to the tempe¬ 
rature, moisture, and motion of the atmosphere, and the changes to Avhich each of 
these is subject. The sitjuition of England admits only of a diminished portion 
of .solar influence. Hence cold is more predominant than heat. Its insular 
position, hoAA'Over, prevents those extremes of temperature which are common in 
continental countries under the same parallel. The circumstance, boAvever, of its 
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interposition between the vast Atlantic and the Continent, subjects the climate to 
great variations, and renders it more favourable to the growth, than to the ripening 
of vegetable products. This also imparts to it that beautiful and continued 
verdure,* and that perpetual smile of fertility, which so preeminently distinguish 
it from other countries. A few obseiwations on each of these topics will assist the 
reader in forming accurate notions u))on the interesting subject of climate. 

The extreme temperature generally takes plaee in the month of July, or early 
in August, au|| that of cold, in January, or the beginning of February. In the 
one ease, Fahrenheit’s thermornetei* seldom rises above 85 or 8(> degrees, the 
general inaximtim of the year being 81 or 82; and in the other, it ^Idoms 
sinks lower than 14 or 15 degrees, though it has been known to descend l*ow 0. 
The thermometer is supposed to attain the greatest height a little west of the 
metropolis. The north-eastern counties are subject to a greater ilegree of cold 
than those on the north-west. The north and south of Englan<l differ less in 
the temperatiire of wunter than in that of summer. The following heights of the 
thermometer afford a comparative view of the temperature in different parts of 
England ; the mean in each case is taken : viz. 



Spring-. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Annual, 

At Liverpool, 12 o’Clock. 


62° 

60“ 

44° 


Middlewich, Cheshire, 

10 A.M... 44 

64 

60 

41 

Irl 

Lancaster, Noon ... 


61-6 

5S-2 

41-6 

48-7 

London ..... 


62 

59-4 

40-3 

51-9 

York ... 


63-3 

56-3 

SO 

49 


In addition to this statement, it may be observed, that the greatest and least 
heights of the thermometer, at the above places, were as follow. Three others 
have been added, that could not be included in the preceding list. 

Liverpool. Middlewich. Lancaster. London. Dover, Sidmoulh. Derby. 

Greatest height 78® 82° 81“ 80° 70* 78* 

Least height 22 21 18 20 16 20 1!) 

From observations made with two thermometers at the same time, it was 
found, that the temperature at Collumpton, in Devonshire, exceeded that of Yoxly 
Hall, in Staffordshire; and the excess of the mean temperatures of the different 
seasons, was, spring, 7*8 degrees; summer, 8 degrees ; ami winter, 6 degrees. The 
difference in autumn was not observed. 

The comparative temperatures of London, and different parts of the w’cst of 
England, will be further illustrated by the following facts, as stated by Dr. Young. 
The mean temperature of the six winter months, from October to March, inclusive, 
at London, is 43*5 degrees; while at Dawlish, on the south coast of Devonshire, 
it was 45-3 degrees; and at Ilfracombe, on the shore of the Bristol Channel, it 
was as high as 59 degrees. From November to March, the mean temperature at 
London, is 42*6 degrees; at Penzance, in Cornwall, 48*1 degrees. From January 
to March, at London, 37-9 degrees; at Penzance, 48'5; and at Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, 41*7 degrees. During Fcbniary and March, in the metropolis, 4T5 
degrees; at Clifton, 42*5 degrees. From October to December, in the capital, 
17 degrees; and at Sidmouth, 45*7 degrees. In the most sheltered parts of 
Devonshire, the mean winter temperature exceeds that of London by about 1*5 

* Dr. Martin Lister, io his travels in France, (1698) observes, "from the quantity of rain w-ith ns, 
our fields arc much greener than in France ; and it was a pleasing surprise to me, at niy return, sailing up 
the river Thames, to see our green fields and pastures on every side) but, wc pay dearly for it in agues, 
and cough.s, and rheumatic distempers.” 
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degrees ; while, during the coldest months, the temperature at Penzance is higher 
flian at London by 4*5 degrees. 

Closely connected with the temperature is the pressure of the air, and we sh.'ill 
therefore present a few brief observations relative to the state of the barometer in 
this countiy. It is generally remarked to be highest during the pnivalcnce of the 
north and north-eas|^winds, the temperature being the same, and lowest, when the 
wind blows from the opposite points of the compass. It has also bc*en observed to 
stand higher during May, June, July, and August, than any other four months of 
the year; but this excess is, in some degree, owing to the increased temperature. 
•On thi|| subject, however, the following results must suffice. 


Liverpool. 

Dover, 

Middlewich 

Keewick, 

York. 

Dorbi/. 

Sidmouth. 

Greatest height.. 30’95 in. 

30*95 

31 

30-28 

30*75 

30*4'>; 

30*61 

Mean lieight .... 29’74 

29*9 

29*5 

29-55 

29*7 

29-74 

29-93 

Least height .... 28*6 

2S-48 

28 

28*33 

28-6 

28-34 

28-81 


The state of the Wind is so variable in this country that it cannot be reduced 
to any general princijiles. The most useful information on this subject will, theri;- 
forc, be to state the results of a few observations. It is generally found to blow 
with the most strength and constancy from the west and south-west, iis is strongly 
evinc«jfJ by the leaning of the trees, in all parts exposed to its influence, towards 
the opposite quarters. This arises from the situation of the island with respect to 
the Atlantic and the Continent, and the ilifference of atmospheric temperature 
between them at certain seasons of the year. Next to these, the east and north- 
cast winds are the most prevalent. It generally blows least from ^le south and 
north-west. The inconstancy, however, is such, that in summer it often blows 
from several points of the compass in the same day. In the maritime districts, 
especially in the south, during warm and settletl weather, the sea breeze prevails 
in the middle of the day, and the land breeze, morning and evening. The cast 
and north cast winds are also more frequent on the eastern than on the western 
side of the island. 

By taking the cast and north tvinds, in opposition to the south und west, the 
results of the most accurate observations unll stand as follow. The greiit preva¬ 
lence of the south-easterly winds at Liverpool is supposed to arise from some 
Ibcal caiisc. 


Dover, mean of 3 years 


r North ... 

Days, 
. 13 

South .. 

Days. 

) North-cast .... 


^outh-west .... 

. 54 

i East 

. 18 

liVest . 

. 49 

(.South-east .... 


North-west .... 

. 58 

Total of North-east wind ] 75 

Total of South-west wind 170 

^North. 

. 27 

South .. 

. 8 

J North-cast .... 


South-nest 

. 195 

\ East. 


West . 


(.South-east .... 


North-west.... 



Total 176 


Total 229 

^>^rth . ....... 


South. 


) North-cast . ... 

. 67 

South-west. .., 

..92 

S Ea.st .. 


West. 


(.South-east . ... 


North-west. .., 

.26 


Total 149 


Total 216 
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Times, 


Sidinonth, 406 observations 


rNorlh.. 

1 Nurlh-east .... 

. 13 

Sooth..... 
South-west, 
VV’pst .... 

1 ......... 

LSouth-vast . ... 

Total 165 

North-west 

rNorth and \ 


South nml 

1 North-cajit j ' ' 


South-west 

S East aud I 


5Vcst and 

\.Soulh-east J ’ • 

Nortli-west 


Total 141 


Times, 

.42 

.95 

.38 

.fiO 

Total 211 
. 119 

. 106 


Total 


The Moisture of the atmosphere, as indicated by the quantity of uain and 
i>EW, which fertilizes the surface, and invigorates vegetation, also atrccts the climate. 
Various circumstances* combine to create a diversity in these, not only in different 
countries, but in different parts of the same country. With respect to England, 
the vicinity of the Atlantic ocean saturates the incumbent atmosphere with mois¬ 
ture, and the prevalence of the westerly winds carries these vapours towards the 
east. The chain of mountains, stretching from north to south through nearly the 
whole of England and Wales, arrests tlicse clouds in their progre.ss, and causes 
greater quantities of rain and dew to full in the u'cstern, than in flu* i^stern 
region.s of the island. The temperature of the ocean, also, being greater than that 
of the land in winter, and Ie.ss in summer, causes the M-estern counties to be mon* 
mild ami moist than those on the opposite side, which are exposed to the influence 
of cold, from the adjacent continent, in the one season, and to heat in the other. 
Less moisture, and a greater range of the thermometer, in the eastern parts (*f 
the islami, are therefore, the natural consequences. The air of the northern 
counties is consequently more moist and cold than that of the sontliern. 

By comparing the registers Cvii this stibject, kept in different counties t»f 
England, and taking the mean of several years, we ai‘e cnabletl to present the 
following ab.stract, which will afford a clear idea of the quantities of rain tliat full 
in these different parts of the country : viz. 


i 


Inches. 

rnnibcrland . .J.T 


■J 


.31 


Three North-western Counties.< Wcsiioortland . 

fl.ancashire. 

rNorthomberiand . ‘29 

Three North-eastern ^ounties Durham .. 

I York-shirc.. 

r Somersetshire. 30 v 

Three South-western (>>nntics .... < Devonshire ..36 >..... 

LComwall .. 10 1 

r Surrey . 21 

Tlwce South-eastern Counties .... < Kent . 

i, Sussex . 


n 

.33) 
30 v 
36 >. 

10 j 

.. 214 
.. 26 > 

. 27 J 


Mcnn ifejilh. 

....17 


26 


Mr. Dalton, in |he Transactions of the Manchester Philosophical {Society for 
1798, cstimate.s the average quantity of rain, for the whole of England, at 81 *.‘1 
inches. The counties near tht^ metropolis are least suhject to heavy rains. 
According to the Journal kept bj^rder of the Koya#Society, the average quantity 
of rain that fell in eleven years, was ^21^ inches. ITie proportion ha.s not been 
correctly ascertained for the parts adjacent to the inetrojmlis ; but, near Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, about twenty miles from London, and which may be adopted as a 
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fair criterion for similar distances, the average of five years* observation M'as 
236 inches. 

This general view of meteorological observations, made in various parts of 
England, leads to the conclusion, that it usnaily rains less in March than in 
Noveinl>er, nearly in the proportion of 7 to 12 ; less in April than in October, as 
I to 2; and generally less in May than September. 

To attain a correct idea of the whole quantity of moisture that falls, dew, as 
well as rain, must be taken into the account. I’his Mr. Dalton estimates at about 
five inches, which, in addition to the quantity of rain above stated, gives a total 
of thirty-six inches, for the medium depth of water that annually falls on the 
whole surface of England and Wales. 

Evapokation also affects the climate of a country; and, to ascertain the 
annual quantity in England and Wales, the same ingenious Philosoplier supposes 
the whole of the rain and dew to be either expended in evaporation, or carried off 
by the rivers, into the surrounding ocean. From a careful estimate, he Ibund 
that the Thames discharges about v-th of this quantity, and the other rivers 
about eight times as much. Consequently, the whole comprises .about ' tbs of 
the entire quantity that falls, or nearly thirteen inches in depth. Hence Ije con¬ 
cludes, that the annual evaporation amounts to about twenty-three inches. 

In continental countries, the seasons follow each other in regular and 
uninterrupted succession; but in England, mild weather frequently occurs during 
winter, atid bleak winds often blight the hopes of spring. Tlijj general mildness of 
our winters, in comparison with those on the continent, is strongly evinei il by tlie 
circumstance, that M’hile the ports of Holland aud Germany are usually frozen up, 
those of Great Britain are never known to be impederl by ice. Spring is of short 
and uncertain continuance ; but it is often diversified with those balmy intervals 
whii:h have all the genial glow of summer, without its fervid languor. In June 
and July, England generally presents a scene of um.'ommon verdun? and beauty. 
Warm aud settlcil weather frequently extends through September, ami, in the 
southern counties, even tar into October. November is often obscured by fogs, 
or deluged with rain ; while December usually introduces winter, with all his 
rising ti'ain, vapour.s, and clouds, and storms.” 

In the northern part of the island, spring aud summer are not only later and 
shorter, but of more uncertain course. The winter does not ditfer uuich in severity, 
except that it is more protracted. This season is also colder aud dryer on the 
eastern, than the western side of the island. The latter is characterized by mild¬ 
ness and moisture, and snow seldom lies many day.s, especially in those parts 
which stretch into the western sea. 

The English ifoiL possesses great variety, and when judiciously cultiv;.ted, 
much of it is extremely fertile. In the lower parts of the north of England, clay, 
with other strong soils, commonly prevail; in the more clevatetl lands, loams of a 
lighter kind predominate; while peat earth, and rock, generally divide the highest 
regions. The soil of the midland counties is more uniform than in the othw 
parts of South Britain. It is chiefly n strong loam, though san<ly soils covw a 

parts of 


ugmous 


large space in Nottinghamshire, and calcareous soils abound in many | 
Northamptonshire. Some of these counties also contain that species of ferr 
soil, which the farmers call red land. Staffordshire and Derbyshii-e present many 
tracts of peat or moss. Norfolk affords a spebimen of givater uniformity of soil 
than any other county. This is chiefly a sandy loam, except in the eastern part, 
where clay sometimes occurs. The Wealds of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, contain 
the grcjitest surface of unbroken clay land in the kingdom. It is chiefly of the 
pale and least fertile kind. The Downs in these counties, with others in the west 
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of England, and the Wokis of Yorkshire, are calparec^ The south-western^ part! 
of the island, comprising Soiiiei’setshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, contains a' 
greater variety than most other dis^ets. Rocks, marshes, downs, heaths, and 
rich vales, are intermixed with each other, in almost every direction; ami the 
fertile slope is not nnfrequently frowned upon by the barren summit. The soil of 
^Vales possesses less variety. In many of the vallies it is rich and loamy; near 
the sea, often sjmdy; and in the elevated regions thin and cold. 

As England, during the early periods of its history, fed numerous herds of 
cattle, and Hocks of sheep, besides being clothed with extensive forests, fiws and 
grass must l)e redded as its chief indigenous vegetation. The adaptation, indw?d, 
of the soil and climate to the growth of timber, is strongly evinced by the present 
state of its woods and plantations. The principal timber-trees in tliis countiT are 
the oak, ash, elm, lime, beech, chesnut, sycamore, maple, birch, alder, abele, 
hornbeam, aspin, and poplar. The oak of Ik’itain exceeds that of most other 
countries in strength ami durability; qualities that have contributed greatly to 
the superiority of her Na\y. Mnch timlter grows, in various parts of £iiglan<i, in 
the hedges, woods, and plantations of private proj)crty, as well as in the Royal 
Forests. The principal woodland counties, are Kent, Stirrey, Sussex, llauipshire, 
Worcestershire, and Cheshire, with parts of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Leicestershire, 
and Xortliainptonshire, to which a portioa of Yorkshire, and some other counties, 
may be added. The western side of the island is, in general, l>etter wtKulcd than 
the eastern. It luis Ji>ecn estimated that the value of the timber in England and 
\\ ak^s is, at least, equal to two years' rent of the land. 

Oak is the most important species of British timber, and flonrishes well in the 
l^'ealds of Kent, SuiTcy, and Sussex; in the hedge-rows of Cheshire, Moninouth- 
slure, and Flintshire; in the w<K)ds and hedges of various parts of Yorkshire; and 
in several other counties. The eastern regions grow’ comparatively little. I'hc 
Royal ktavsfs, some ot which are extensive, contain much oak timber; tfiongh, 
in most j)arts of the kingdom, the genius of agriculture has encroached on the 
•loniains of the sylvan deities of ancient tinie.s. The most noted of those tracts of 


land^ once set apart f<»r the aiiinseinent of royalty, are New’’Forest and Here 
F«)rest, in Hampshire ; Sherwood Forest, in Nottinghamshire ; the Forest of Dean, 
in (ilonccstershire; and Windsor Forest, in Berkshire. To these may he added, 
other demesnes in the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, niany of w'hich cover 
large districts. Dr. Colquhoun estimates the value of the timber and other wtM>d 
annnally cut down in Great Britain and Ireland at two millions sterling ; but, as 
there is much less, in proportion to the extent of the countries, in Scotland and 
Ireland, more than half this sum must be assigned to Englan^ :» 

'Fhe Climate and Soil of a country are intimately connect* with its vegetable 
productions ; and, brief as the preceding view’s of these topics arc, they w ill l>e 
siitricient to show, that England, when skilfully cultivated, is capable of yielding 
in abundance the most useful vegetable products. In giving a slight sketch of 
this ( L'LTiVATiON, ouf ohscrvattous must be conhiied to a few’ of the more promi¬ 
nent particulars of our agriculturtd system. In this art, the English <*xcel the 
inhabitants of most tfher countries, notvvith.standing many of them enjoy more 
favourable climates. yTiis superiority arises, in a great measure, /rom the lami 
being divi<led among more numeroiis pr<]^rietors ; the greater capital employed in 
agrittnltnral pursuits; and the more extended know’ledge diflfusetl among the culti- 


u i 1 •-M* tuin prifnury uraiii:uui iHiiiiuii luuuMry. 

lo c quantity of land in England and Wales is estimated at ,q7,.'IJI4,4()0 


ndustry. 
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acres; or 32,134,400 for Shgland, and 6,200,000 for Wales. The uncultivated 
lands, with those occupied by towns, villages, rivers, canals, roads, &c. have been 
computed at nearly sQven millions of acres; but, as the waste lands are constantly 
being encroached upon by the diffusion of agriculture, if this amount be taken at 
6,334,400 acres, there will remain, for the productive part of the country, 31 
millions, either subjected to the^ ojierations of husbandry, or covered with useful 
timber. According to the last population returns, agricultural labours employ697,353 
families in England, and 72,^6 in Wales, being a total 770,199 families. 
Now, as the average number of individuals in a family is about 4^, the whole 
number of people thus employed in South Britain is nearly 3,466,000. The num¬ 
ber of farms is supposed to be about two millions. It has been stated, by the 
Board of Agriculture, that 12,000,000 of acres are employed in pasturage, and 
four millions for the dairy. About 40,000 acres are occupied as hop-grounds and 
nurseries; and 50,0(X) as pleasure-grounds, and fruit and kitchen-gardens. The 
land in an actual state of tillage has also been estimated at 12 millions of acres ; 
of which about 3,200,000 arc sown with wdieat. Arthur Young, however, esti¬ 
mates this last quantity at 3,399,326 acres ; and Dr. Colquhoun states the property 
annually createcl in Great llritain and Ireland by agriculture, at ^216,817,621. 
(See Statistical Tables, Chap. IX.) Mr. MUhlleton, in his “ Agricultural Survey of 
Rliddlesex,” estimated the whole value of this produce in England and Wales, in 
1800, at 1^126,690,000. 

Agricultural enteqjrisc, in England, is principally directed to three objects; 
arahle, dain/, and grazing husbandry. These, hoAvever, are frequently inter¬ 
mixed, es[>ecially the sheep with the first, an<l the rearing of cattle Avith the second, 
'riie counties in which ctich of these branches is principally conducted are the 
following: 

Arable husbandry is pursued to the. greatest extent in Northumberland, Dur¬ 
ham, part of Yorksliire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Surny, Sussex, Essex Hert¬ 
fordshire, Bedfordshire, Berksliire,* and Hampshire. 

The chief dairy counties arc ('heshire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Essex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Der¬ 
byshire, and Yorkshire. 

I'he counties most distinguished for grazing are Lincoln, Leicester, Kor- 
thaiuj>t(jn, St)mcrset, part of Durham, w'ith Cleveland and Holdcrness, in York¬ 
shire. The Wolds in this last county, as Avell as the Dow ns in the southern part 
of the kingdom, are principally appropriated to the support of sheej), or of these, in 
alternation with tillage. 

"Wheat is the most important agricultural product, and it is cultivated to tfie 
grcate.st extent, as w'ell as of the best quality, in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Hertford¬ 
shire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Rut!and.shire, and Herefordshire. I’he average pro¬ 
duce per acre is about 20 bushels; and the whole quantity groAvn on 3,2(K),000 
acres is, therefore, about eight million quarters. The cultivation of rye has 
greatly declined, from the substitution of other crops in its stead • but it is still 
grown in the light soils, or elevated districts, of several counties. '^Tlie chief 
barley counties arc Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Leicester, and Notting- 
luim, w’ith the upper parts of Herefordshire, I’l’arwiekshire, and Shropshire. In 
consequence of the increased number of horses kept in England of late years, the 
cultivation of oats has been greatly extended ; but these arc principally grown in 
the northern and fenny districts of the Hiidland counties, and in Wales. Beans 
are cultivatetl in most of the strong lands of the kingdom, ami peas are grow’n in 
the drier parts of several counties. Tares, clover, and sainfoin arc generally dif¬ 
fused. llie first is chiefly gi'owm as spring food for sheep and cattle ; but as the 
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species preferred f^n- tins purpose is best adapted to^ic elinmte of the suutltern 
parts of the islainl, it is tliere udiere it is most generally cultivated. Potatm's are 
prodm'ed in all parts of the country, but attain the greatcsl perfection in Lanca¬ 
shire and Clieshire. 'rurnips are now considered, in most counties, as a general 
(;ro|>, arul fretpicntly adopted instead of thc^ naked fallow of the old systems. 
(.'al)l)ages are not grown as food for cattle, except in some particular districts. 
Hemp and Hax are confined in their cultivation. 

Various kindsiof small seeds, and some medicinal plants, are reared in several 
parts of the kingdom; as canary seed, in the Isle of Thanet; coriander and 
carraway seeds, in Essex ; mustard, in Durham, the Isle of Ely, and some parts 
of Essex; rape seed, in the counties of York and Lincoln; poppy seetl, and some 
others, in Surrey; sattron, in Essex and Cambridgeshire; madder and woad, in 
the western parts of Kent and sotne of the midland comities ; cliamomile, in Der¬ 
byshire ; liquorice, near Pontefract, in the ^J est Riding of \Orksliire; and 
several medicinal plants and herbs, near the metropolis. Englaiul has long been 
noteil tor its hops. Kent, Surrey, and the adjacent parts of llamphire, with 
some districts in the countiis of Snfiolk, Nottingham, \V(»rcester, Hereford, Essex, 
and Sussex, are the principal places where they are cultivated. Those grown in 
the neighbourhood of Farnham, in ISurrey, are the most esteemed. This (Top is 
so mucli atfected by difierence of season, and other causes, that both its quantity 
and (jiuiiity are extremely varialile. The average of a great number of years 
exceeds *20 millions of pounds. 

Extensive orchards are found in \\Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Gloucester¬ 
shire, Monmouthshire, Somersetshire, and Devonshin;. The produce of these is 
either employed in making cider and perry, or in supplying other parts of the 
country with fruit, Mr. ^I^lrshlttl estimat(‘s, that the four counties of Worcester, 
(Tioucester, Hereford, and Monmouth, yield annually about .‘10,0(M) hogsheads of 
cider; I0,0tK) of which, besides KKM) hogsheads of perry, and l.>(M) tons of fruit, 
are yearly jiroduced in Worcestershir(‘ alotu*. The export of fruit in some years 
from that county has amonnt(‘d to 2000 tons. Kent is distinguished for the 
production of cherries and filberts. To the cultivation of the latter several 
imndred acres are ap{)ropriated in tlie vicinity of Maidstone. 

(ireat attention has long been paid to the various breeds of English horses, 
which are now’ superior to those of all other countries, in their fitness for Sill the 
purposes to which this noble animal is applied. The number kept in (ireat Bri¬ 
tain has been* estimated at a million and a half. The same (‘are has been be- 
stowxMl on the cattle, in some parts of the kingdom, wdiere they have been 
crossed wdth each other and w'ith foreign stock, till they have attained almost 
every quality of which they are susceptible. The number annually maintained in 
(ireat Britain is abemt five millions and a half. 

The amount and (piality of British sheep are objects of great imjiortance to 
the farrruT, and of erpial interest in a national point of view'. The various pur- 
pos('s to which their w’ool is applied, in the staple manufacture of the country, have 
given rise to a corresponding variety in the breeds, and the most successful exer¬ 
tions hav(i been made for their improvement, csp(?cially by the introduction of 
.Miwinos from >Spain. With respect to their w’ool, th(*y are divided into tw'o 
class(*s, the /oug and the .short wooled. The former are most numerous on the 
eastern side of the island, in the low tragus of the interior, and along the coast. 
Their iminher exceeds four millions; ana the annual produce of their w'ool has been 
stati'd at \\M thousand pairks, of 2401bs each. The short-wooled are kept on all 
the upland distriiTs, both of I’higland and Wales. Their w’ool is short and fine ; 
and their whole number estimated, by the best judges, at nearly 15 millions. Thp 
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aniluill produce of their wool is supposed to amount to 2^^1 thous.'ind packs. If 
the Iambs be added, the total number will amount to 20 luiliions, and their wool 
to more than 400 thousand packs. The extent to which this has been earwed, 
within the last centiuy, will be best shewn by the following statement: 

100 Years Ago. At present. 

Itullocks at an average weighed.370 lbs.. 800 lbs. 

Calves. 50 140 

Sheep. 28 80 

Lambs. 18......50 

To these leading products of the animal kingdom, several others of an in¬ 
ferior class must be added. The ass is found in all parts of England, but the 
number is not great. The deer, and other animals, which formerly inhabited 
forests, or ranged at large over uncultivated plains, have either been extirpated or 
confined to the parks of the nobility and gentry. The goat, which once ( xisted, 
in large flocks, in the mountains of Wales, has now lx*cn superseded by the more 
useful sheep. Pig'll rabbits, pigeons, turkeys, geese, and variou.s kimis of domestic 
poultry, arc still obje<ds of the farmers care. 

The love of rural sports, always a characteristic feature in British amiists 
ments, has caused great attention to be pai<l to the various kinds of dogs, for tlie 
huntsman and the fowler. Tlie English mastifl* and bull-dog are distinguished 
for their superior strength and courage; but these ipialities degenerate in foreign 
climes. The only (piadrupeds which now present themselves for the chase, aie tiu* 
fox, the stag, and the hare. 'I'liewolf and wild-boar have long been extinct. I’lie 
wild-cat is yet found in some of the mountainous and woody parts, as well as 
the badger, otter, marten, several species of the weasel tribe, the squirrel, mole, 
dor-mouse and hedge-hog. The seal is chiefly confined to the coast of W’alcs. 

The chief binls of prey that are met Avith in this country, are of the eagle and 
hawk kind. The golden eagle visits the highest Welsh mountains, and tlu“ black 
eagle, tlu; peaks of Derbyshire, but the osprey bus become very scarce. The largest 
of the English birds is the bustard, which fre(|uently weighs from 20 to 251bs. 
Shy and solitary in its disposition, anti avcr.se to the haunts of man, it is otdy seen 
in the most unfretjuented parts of the easttan and southern counties. The 
smallest of the British birtls is the golden-crested Avren, which sports on the tops of 
the highest pines. The nightingjile is the most tidmired of the mu.sical tribe ; hut it 
is unknown in Wales, the u'cstern peninsula, and several of the n(#thern counties, 
except near Doncaster, in the southern part of Yorkshire. The wheatear, so much 
e.steemed for the delicacy of its flavour, is }H‘euliar to tlie open downs of the south. 
The most useful of our wild finvls art' the goose, duck, teal, and M’itlgeon. ^’ast 
ntnnbcrs of the.se are caught in the fenny parts of the coimtiy, during the winter 
season, and dally transported to the markets of the metropolis. Bird.s of jiassage 
also aboinnl in many [ilaecs ; as, the woodcock and snipe, Nvith several species of 
the plover. The coasts are fretjuented by numerous flocks of sea-fovls. 

Of tIu\/?M«i/ tribes, udiieh stock the seas that peninsulate South Britain, or 
sport in its rivers and lakes, some are migratory, and others found at all seasons of 
the year. To the first class belong the pilchards, which visit the Cornish coast in 
such shoals as to constitute a valuable article of export. Mackarel abounds otf the 
southern shores in spring tiud the early part of summer. Herrings, also, are mmie- 
rous in the British seas, at certain seasonsfof the year. Some of the most esteximed 
natives of the adjacent ocean, and which tire t# be found at all times, are the turbot, 
sole, cod, ling, hollibut, plaice, haddock, whiting, smelt, mullet, doree and brett. 
The last is chiefly confined to the coast of Wales. The whale seldom appears in the 
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English sea. Jt is soiiietiines seen, however, and one wm caught a few years ago in 
the Thames. The porpoise is common ; and tlie shark is often met with oti the 
south-west parts of tiie island, as uell jus on the coasts of Wales.—^'I’he rivers, lakes, 
and ponds, of both England and Wales, aftbni fine salmon, trout, pike, eels, perch, 
carp, stnrgcon, and various other kinds. iSulmoii abounds most in the rivers of 
^Will's, a)Hi the north of England. It is computed that not less than thirty thousanr! 
are annually sent to London, from the'^iVeed alone. Char is peculiiir to a few of 
tlie northern lakes. 

Of the reptile species^ toads, frogs, and lizanls, with two or three kinds of ser¬ 
pents, are the principal. The viper is the only one of this last class that is venomous. 
The ringed snake sometimes attains the length of four feet, but is harmless. 

The Mineral Stores of Britain, not less than her agricultural opulence, have 
contributed to that national prosperity, wealth, and power, by ndiich she is so pre¬ 
eminently distinguished- In many parts of Europe*, equally, and ('ven more, rich 
in mineral productions than England, the industry and capital employed upon 
them are only suflicient to procure the raw material, or to convert it to its lejust 
valuable form ; hut in England, the various minerals which Jirc found in the bowels 
of the earth, are for the most part, by the skill and industry of her inhaliitants, 
either converted into the most precious and exquisite, or the most useful and im¬ 
portant articles, that the taste, the luxury, the comforts, or the wants of man 
demand.*’ 

Gold has been occasionally found in particular parts of England, but in too 
small quantities to defray the e.vpense of obtaining^ it. .Silver is chielly met with 
in conjunction with lead and cop[>er ore. Iron abounds in various places ; but coal 
is the most profusely bestou ed. Blacklead is almost peculiar to England. Several of 
the less common minerals iilso are obtained ; and rock-salt furnishes a valuable 
export. Marble, spar, and various kinds of stone are picntiful in many districts, 
with fuller’s earth and potter’s clay. The east and .south-<.‘ast parts of the kingdom, 
however, are destitute of mineral treasun's. If a line be drawti frotn the isk; of 
Portland, passing about half way betw een Dorchester and Bridport, west of Oxfoi d 
and Northampton, and cast of Leicester and Nottingham, and then inclosing 
Donca.ster and York Ix'tw^een it and the sea, in its progress to the fienuan ocean, 
near Scarborough, it will include all the lower tlistricts <»f England on the right. 
This division, which comprises more than one-third of the kingtlom, is coinptjsed of 
chalk, calcareous sand-stone, and other secondary strata, or alluvial soil; but it 
contains neith(M||coals nor metals. 

As coal is one of the nu>st abundant of these products, and is es.scntial in 
wmrking many' of the main-.springs of British manufactures, it requires 'a prominent 
place in this brief description. It Is obtained in various places in Inith England 
and Wale.s ; but it almunds in Northuiiil>erland, (’uinberland, Durham, and York¬ 
shire. Westmoreland is* the only northern county w'hi<;h is destitute of it. 
Derbyshire, .Statfordshire, Shropshire, lA’icestcrshire, and W{irwi<*kshire, contain 
numerous veins. Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Monmouth.shire, are the only 
counties in the w'est of England that possess fo.ssil coal, with the exception of Bovey 
Ileatjj, in Devon.shire. ft is likew i.M! found in Flintshire and Denbighshire, in Nortli 
Wales ; and in the counties of Pembroke, Caermarthen, and (ilamorgan, in .South 
AVales 

Tlu* consumption of coals in this country is so immense, that it is ditTumlt to 
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prehensions of their exhaustion were entertained. This induced Dr. Thomson, tlie 
editor of the Annals of Philosophy, to institute particular inquiries on the subject, 
and the following are the results of his investigations. He states the length of the 
Newcastle coal formation, from north to south, at twenty-three miles, ami its medium 
breadth at eight miles ; which gives a superficial extent of more than 180 sipiaro 
miles, or 557,508,000 square yards, 'ilie thickness of all the seams, at prex^nt 
considered worth working, is about 10 yards. The whole quantity of coal in this 
formation, therefore, amounts to 5,575,(>80,000 cubic yards. More than two 
iniiiions of chaldrons are annuany exportetl from this district, tor the county of 
Duiiiam alone, annually exports upwards of one million and three quarters. Tliia 
annual export, including the waste, he computes at 37 millions of cubic yards ; 
and by dividing the whole quantity in the formation by this, the (juotient shows 
that these; mines may be workeil at the same rate, for 1500 years, before they will 
be (‘xhuusted. By making the reijuisite i-eductions for what has already been 
w'orked, and other circumstances affecting the consumption, amounting to one- 
Ihird of the wliole, he comilndes, that this formation will supply coal, at the 
present rate of expenditure, for 1000 years to come. 

If this reasoning be extended to the other formations of the king<loMi, a 
tolerable correct notion may be formed of the immense stores Avhieh we still 
possess of this valuable mineral. The deepest mines in England, are those of 
Noi thumberland and Durham, some of u hich are worked to about 000 yards 
below the surface; but the thickest s('am of coal is in Staffordshire, and is about 
00 feet. In the other districts, the thickness of the bed seldom exceeds 8 or 0 
feet. A singular s|>ecies of coal is found on IJovey Heath, in Devonshire, suppo^ed 
to he wood impregnat('d with bituminous matter. 

Iron is most abundant in Shropshire, Gloucestershire, Derbyshii'e, the northern 
parts of Lancashire, aiid A\’ales. It is likewise obtained in Northninlx'i land, 
('nmberland, and Durham; as w’ell ;is in Yorkshire, Staffordshire,* AVorcester- 
shire, AA’iltshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Monmouthshire. The iron mines 
of Eiigkind and AA’ales, supply 200,000 tons of pig-iron ; but much more than 
that rpiantity was made itt 1805. 

The I'.nglish counties in which Lem/ is chiefly obtained, arc Northumberlaml, 

<'uiuberlaud, AVestmorelund, Durhiiin, A'orkshire, Derbyshire, Somersetshire, and 
Dev(tushire. Gardigjiushire, Flintshire, and Montgomeryshire, also produce it. 
'Hie U‘ad mines in Dt*rbyshire are the most tmeietit in the kingdom, liaving beeii 
worked ever sitiee the time of the Homans. TIu* present produce is about 000 tons 
annually. Tli(>se near Alston, on the borders of Cumberland and Northund>ei !and, 
yield nearly double tiiat ipiautity, and employ Jibout 1100 men. Like some of the 
AA’elsh mines, they are much celebrated for having silver mixed with tin' ore. 

77n is confined to Cornwall and the adjacent parts t>f Devonshire, Avhi< h have 
been eelehratcd for this peculiar metal ever since the time of the Pha’nicians. by 
whom it is suppose<l to have been discovered. The present ])rodnce exceeds 
tons annually, and the nundier of men employed in all its branches, amounts to 
nearlv 10,000. Dr. Colfjnhunn has stated the amnud value of IJiitisli tin at 
T'50(^,000. 

('upper is found in various parts of the great chain of mountains Mhieh 
stretch from Cumberland to Cornwall. The isle of Anglesey, and the adjaeent 
part (d* North AA’ales, also contain an inexluiustible store of this valuable metal. 
The chief mines, however, arc in (’ornwiill, Devonshire, Derbyshire, and Anglest'v, 
though it is idso obtained in .Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and some other of the nortlK'ru 
counties. Mr. (hcnfell states, in his observations on the copper coinage, that the 
mines of C<*ruwall and Devonshire, yield about 80,1)00 tons of ore annually ; and, 
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as the metal varies from 5 to 15 per cent, the mmsA produce of copper is about 
8000 tons. This, at the rate of 150 pounds per ton, amounts to ^l,200,0(K). 
Dr. ColquJMun estimates the whole value of 0^ metBl^ obtuiiied in Great Britain 
and Irelan#, at four millions. (See OiiAl>!TBn IX^) 

Zwcis found in Derbyshire atrf Cornwall; Mangmm, In the Mendip hills 
in Somersetshire; Jlum, in Yosk/Msti Ch^suntf in Derbyshire and Noltingliam- 
shire ; Fuller's earih, m BedfrntWxe^ B^shire, and SoTi^. The whole quantity 
of tills substance ns^ annually in iMc clothing manufactures is about 6000 
tons ; 4000 of which are sent Surrey. Potter's-clay is obtained in Staffoi-d- 
shire and other places; but the most valnable is found on the coast of Dorset¬ 
shire, es|)eciaUy nemr FUrbedt. The most celebrated quan’ies of Stime^ are those 
of Portland, Purbeck, and Bath; but it is also obtained in large quantities in 
Yorksliire, Northamptonshire, and several other counties. Slate of a superior 
quality is dug in abundance in Westmoreland, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
various places in North Wales, Cornwall, Devoashire, and I n icestei’shire. llie 
Salt-mines of W^orcestershireand Cheshire demand a more ])articular description. 

nie principal mines of this fossil are near Northwich, in Cheshire, and were 
discovered in 1670; but the salt-springs in the same county were known to the 
Homans. The first bed of rock-salt that was found, was aixmt 40 yards below 
the surface, and 30 in thickness, resembling bro'ivn sugar-candy, and so hard as to 
be blasted in working. Another bed of salt, alxnit six yanls thick, and .separatetl 
from the former by a stratum of indurated clay, is also workwl; and the whole 
annual produce of these mines is about 60,000 tons. The Brine-springs in the 
vicinity of Namptwich and Middlewich, in the same county, coirain alxnit 25 per 
cent, of the fossil; and jiekls about 45,000 tons annually, of fine white salt. 
Worcestersliire also contains very productive springs ; and the yearly pnxluce at 
Droitwich is estimated at 600,000 bushels. Salt is likewise extracted from a spring 
at Weston, in Stafifordsliire. llie home consumption of Cheshire Sidt, is nearly 
16,000 tons, and the amount of the exports 140,000 tons. 

Few countries contain more Mineral Waters than England. Tlie most 
celebrated are those of Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Harrogate, Scarborough, Buxton, 
Matlock, and Tunbridge Wells. Tlicse possess different medicinal properties, Which 
are found beneficial in various complaints. Dr. Saunders classes them in the 
following manner. The simple thermal, as Bristol, the temperature of which is 
74 degrees of Fahrenheit; Matlock, the temperature 66 degree®; and Buxton, the 
temperature 82 degrees.—^The simple saline; the principal of which is Epsom.— 
The simple carbonated chalybeate, of which TVmbridge is the chief.—The 
hot carbonated chalybeate, or Bath waters; the temperature 11 o degrees—The 
saline carbonated chalybeate, as Cheltenham and Scarborough.—^The Fitriolate 
chalybeate, as the Hartfeli waters; and the cold sulphureous, as the Harrogate. 
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Totmsy and Buildings. 

THERE are few of the f ^iTiESj or large Towj«s of England, which have been 
originally built upon any spedfld plan, or with a view to any specific purpose. 
tJie contrary, they have ^rtraually emerged ft^m the obscurity of villages, accoi*ding 
as accidental circumstances ihay have led to augmented population, and a conse^ 
quent increase of houses. In tho^ which aspire to the honours of antiquity, the 
protection of fortresses, dr the vitally'Of monasteries, had gpreat influence on their 
first formation; while sudi additiopa were subsequently made as the inclination, abi¬ 
lity, or iiiter^t of individuals might miggest. The progress of manufactm*es and com¬ 
merce, however, has been the main cause of creating and enlarging our towns and 
cities. Nor must the caprice of fashion be wholly excluded. The habitual or 
casual residence of royalty has sometimes elevated an humble sea-port into the 
favoured resort of nobility and <^ulenq^, : In the ancient towns in general, the 
streets are narrow and inconvenient, ap4:^he buildings iivegular; but in those of 
inodcru erection, or where enlargementsf'^^e taken place, great attention has been 
paid to elegance, convenience, and hi^ltb. It will be necessary to enumerate, briefly, 
the principal cities and towns of £^land, commencing of coui-se with the metrp- 
|X)lis. , • 

London, which, in the pc^ulew acc^tation of the term, includes the cities of 
London and Westminster, with the; Borough of Southwark, is situated in the 
beautiful vale of the Thames, mid a large space on both banks of that 

noble river. Londkm and Westminster adorn its northern, and the Borough of 
Southwark its souths margin. Tins nfetropolis is uot only the political head of the 
empire, ill wliich tlfe business of tl^ st^ is transacted, but the grand emporinni 
of universal commerce; the centre: and the principal seat of 

those manufactures which minister demands of a refined and luxurious 

splendour. . . 

The situation of & highly favourable to the health and 

convenience of its popularion. . 0^^ as well as on the commercial 

advantages whic^ &e m€^ropoUyvde]riv€» its locality, Dr. Aikin makes the 
following just obSfEHf^vatlons :■—broad stream of the Thames, continually 
agitated by a britek Umi^ a:ri^d tide, brings constant supplies of fresh air, 
which no DuiMfh|p 3 ca^' round, especially on the London 

side, is nearty op^n tosptpi^dis^q^ by the action of the sun and the wind 

on a gravelly soil, it is k_^t seasons, and affords no lodgment for 

stagimnt^lMr or water. as its supply of water, 

are gttsatly aided by its of the Thames ; and the New River, 

together with nmny g0W%r|ii^^^^^ the city itself, further contribute to 

the abun^ce of tMt these are advantages with respect 

to heodth in i^ich tWs metropofe aie exife^^ by few. 

Its situation with regard to the circumstances of navigation, is equally well 
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choscu. Had it been placed lower on the Thames, besides being annoyed by the 
marshes, it woukl have been more liable to insults from foreign foes ; had it been 
higher, it would iu>t have been accessible, a.s at present, to ships of large burden, 
it now possessivs every advantage belonging to a sea-port, without its ilangers; 
and at tlic same time by means of its noble river, enjoys a very* extensive commu¬ 
nication with the internal parts of the country, whicli supply it with all sorts of 
necessaries, and in return receive from it all such commodities as they re<|uire. AVith 
the great article of fuel London is plentifully (but not cheaply) supplied by sea, 
from the northern collieries ; and to this circumstance the nation is indebted tor 
a nursery of seamen, not dependent upon fi)rcign commerce ; which is the princi¬ 
pal source of its naval superiority. Corn and various other articles, are with 
enual ease conveyed to it from all the maritime parts of the kingihmi, and great 
nujubers of coasting vessels are continually employed for this purpose .”—England 
Described. 

London has strong claims to antiejuity of origin, having been founded by the 
ancient Britons, prior to the Roman invasion ; but the perishable nature of its 
materials, perpetually acted upon by the mouldering hand of time, has left us no 
evidence of its early state, and very few fnices of a much later period, 'i’he tikl 
avails of the city vv'ere supposed to be of Roman construction ; and Tacitus, on the 
occasion of its lieing entered by Suetonius, in the reign of Nero, describes it, 
(under the appellation of LonJiiitum.) as a })lacc crowdetl with merchant'^, and of 
great resort. London suffered mucli by the ravages of the Dant’s ; but, at the 
Norman conquest, it was a place of great jvower and wealth, and had its privileges 
and immunities confirmed by the conqueror. It has, at various times, experienced 
severe visitations from plague, sickness, ami fire. The first has repeatedly immola¬ 
ted its victims bv tens of thon.-^ands; and tlu^ last, destroved its streets bv 
humlreds. These calamities, h(*wever, were not unproductive of good. J hey 
became the means of removing ancient inconveniences, of im reasing tlu; salubrity 
of th(^ air, and of gratlually preparing for the erection of the modern nietn»polis, 
which now extemls about .six miles from east to west, and alK)ut two and a half, 
from north to south. The streets are m-cII paved and lighted; and since the 
introduction of gas, many of them exhibit a degree of nocturnal splendour, 
unknown in any other capital. 

On the east, J.,omkin presents an extensive jxvrt, crowded with vessels from 
every maritime state, and ri plete with all the convcfiiences which the most enlarged 
^cak* of commercial enterprize (xm nTjuire.—The central pjirts arc chiefly <leiycat<.*d 
to nuiperou.s ina?iufa<rtnrc.s, and the most extended transactions of commerce that 

ev<>r centered in (»ne citv. Some i<lea of the latter rnav be. formed from the 

« « 

estimate, that the money paid and rec< ived in London, daily, amounts to about 
y/cc millions sterling. Passing from east to west, from the active pursuits of trade 
ami commerce, to the luxurious ones of pHtricinn opulence, we find ourselves amid 
the r.uost striking- prtfofs of national magnificence, as displayed in numerous 
speeijuens of elegfint architecture. Inuumerahle .streets, like the n^dii of a eirele, 
diverge- for miles from this metrofiolitan niicleiis ; whence others again exteinl, so 
as to leave but few pku.'es iinoccupwNl by buildHigs, by pleasure grounds, or by 
gardens, throughout the whole extent. 

The numlM P «)f houses in the metrojmlis, including some of the contiguous 
viUages, ;quoum> to about 1 lO.fKM). They are chiefly built of brick, and possess 
innck s'linVliaiity ; for that variety in stnictiin' ami external oniaiiient, which many 
'-ities display, has h«'en comparatively neglected in the British 
It' stvlc of birt!<ru,;ir, public aod private, is rather formed upon 

t o!iv4 uu iu«-, than of splendour and magnificence. No 
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capital contains proportioniilly fewer palaces, and none so many goo<l honses." 
Not withstanding this riefieiency, however, there are other circninstance.s which 
denote the grandeur and amazing wealth of London. The splendour of tl«e shops ; 
the nightly illumination spreading for miles in all directions; the numher of 
cari iages ; the vast concourse of people, who constantly crowd the principal streets ; 
and the elegant villas, which adorn its vicinity, seldom fail to excite astonishment 
in the mind of the stranger. The ])opulation of this vast and increasing city, 
ainotints to above a million, or nearly seven persons to each house. 


“ Fri the yoiir 1700, the niinihcr of inliahitaiits in the metropolis, ..was...07 1,350 

III .1750, the increuse in .50 years, was only 1001).ri7fi,250 

III .IHOl, the population had increased, 223,750 in ,51 years.900,000 

.Im-ingexperienced a 1 .1.050,OOO." 

'i’hongh neatness, .simplicity, and convenience arc the chamcteri.stic tpialities of 
the tirchiletrtural structures of the British metropolis, some of its squares and 
public hnihlings aspire to much ta.ste, elegance, and even sj)leildtmr. The 
princi[>al stpuires are situated in the west part of the town ; and of these Grosvenor- 
stjiiarc, which encloses an area of nearly five acres, is esteemed the most Inindsome. 
Its elegant houses form an exception to the general style of Iniikling, and constitute 
the most magnifieent assemblage of edifices in the metropolis. This is succeeded 
hy Portinan-sqnare, Cavendish-square, Berkelev-square, 8t. James’s-sipiare, 
i avistoek-square, Uussell-scpiare, Brunswick-sfpiare, and .several others. The la>t 
three are situated on the north side of London, and have all been built within 
twenty years. They arc chiefiy inhabited by opulent merchants, and eminent 
})rolessional individuals. Many of the detached buildings, however, would first 
attract the attention of the stranger. 'J’he most distinguished of these, aiT St. Pauls 
Cathedral, the Bank, the Royal Exchange, Somerset House, tfie East-Iiidia House, 
the Mint, tlie C'ustoni House, ami the liridges. The most striking monuments of 
ancient inagnificenee, are Wcstmin.ster Abbey and Hall, and the Tower. Several 
other buildings also demand attention, eitlier on their own aceiumt, thetreasures tlx y 
contaiji, or the purpo.ses to which they are applied. Among these are several of tlie 
chun'lios; the Houses of Parliament; the Mansion House ; the Theatres: some of the 
Halls of the city companies; several of the Ho.spitals; the Monmnent, built to coui- 
memorate the great fire of lOOG ; with the East and AA'est India Docks ; and one ti»r 
general purposes. 'I’lic British Museum, and several other depositories of Nature 
and Art, will amply reward enlightened curiosity. 

Diie-huudred and forty-six parish churches adorn this metropolis, and some of 
them are elegant structures. There arc nearly as many chapels, with numerous meeting¬ 
houses, belonging to the various denominations of Dissenters. Of these edifices, 
exju'cssly dedicated to thcAVorshij) of the Deity, St. Paul's Cathedral, the metrojxilitan 
Church, is the principal. Over the centre of tins noble structure, which is built in the 
form of a cros.s, rises a superb and lofty dome, adorned with Coriutliian columns, and 
m-owned with a gilt hall and cross. The exterior architecture of this spacious 
I'difice posses.ses a higli degi’cc of majestic sublimity; but its interior, which 
may be said to correspond with the simplicity of the Protestant form of worship, has 
been tlmught defective in ornament; at least when compared with many of the 
superbly ileconited structures, reared by the fostering influence of that faith, of which 
saints and ccreinonics constitute so conspicuous a part. St. Paul’s is, also, the 
largest and most jierfect edifice that was ever raised under the dii-ection of one 
man ; and u kisring raoniinient of the abilities ot Sir Christopher If yen, hy whom 
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the foundation was laid in 1675, and the building- completed in 1710, at a national 
expense of ^736,75‘i. 

ffestminster Ahheif is likewise a magnificent structure, but of a totally 
different character. It is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, and has become 
the venerable sanctuary of the illustrious dead, of all ranks, periods, and professions. 
So completely is its posthumous honoiu’S connected with all that is great and glo¬ 
rious in life, that when the heroic Nelson was preparing to engage the enemy off 
Trafalgar, he emphatically expressed at once the feelings and purpose of his noble 
heart, by observing to one of his officers, “ Now for a peerage, or Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Tlie Bridges across the Thames are objects both of interest and of utility. 
Enumerating them in their order from east to west, they will stand thus : London 
Bridge, Southwark, Blacljfriai*s, Waterloo, Westminster, and Vauxhall. The first 
of these forms the western limit of the port, and is inferior to the others in extent 
and architecture, but of much greater antiejuity. ff'rsfminster Bridge is es¬ 
teemed one of the handsomest stmetures of the kind in the worhl. It is 12‘i.'l feet 
in length, and was completed in 1750, at an expense of 389,500. Btackjriarsy 
distinguished by the lightness of its construction, was finished in 1769, and is 940 
feet in length. IVaterUio Bridge is not only elegant in its form, but singular in its 
structure, and presents a noble specimen of private opulence and architectural 
skill. Its length, including the abutments, is 1240 feet; and its breadth, 120. It 
consists of nine arches of equal span and elevation, leaving a clear water-way of 
120 feet under each. The upper surface has no rise, but forms a complete level, 
from one extremity to the otllCr. It was completed in 1817, and the expense, 
which considerably exceeded a million of money, w’as defrayed by the sulKscriptions 
of private adventurei'S. It is doubtful whether the original shareholders will ever 
realize those speculations which tempted them to embark their projK*rty in the 
undertaking. Southwark Bridge was completed in 1819, and is also a private 
undertaking, consisting of three arches of cast-iron, resting upon jiiers of stone. 
The centre arch is 240 feet in span ; and the two side ones. 210 feet each. The 
length of the bridge is 800, and breadth 42 feet. The whole stnicture unites, in 
a remarkable degree, the qualities of lightness, solidity, and strength, f'auxhall 
Bridge is also composed principally of cast-iron, but is inferior in its appearance 
and "construction. The annexed plate exhibits a good view of this magnificent 
metropolis. 

York, the capital of the county of that name, and the metropolis of the north 
of hpgland, is tin? second hmglish city in dignity, but much lower in tie scale of 
wealth and population. Situated at the confluence of the Foss and the Ouse, near 
the centre of the rich vale to which it gives name, it not only bears the date, but 
the venerable ap|iearance of antiquity. This Eharacum of the Romans, where their 
Emperor Sevenis terminated his life and reign, is now suqKiSsed in magnitude, jk)- 
pnlation, and w'ealtli, by several of the great commercial towns in the kingdom ; 
l)ut it still maintains its former dignity as the provincial metropolis of the largest 
county in England. It is the see, also, of an archbishop, and the only city, except 
Dublin, whose first magistrate i.s allowed to participate with the municipal head of 
London in the title of Lord Mayor. Its walls are in a state of dilapidation ; but 
it.s gates, which have been lietter prewrved, afford good s|)ecimens of ancient archi¬ 
tecture. Like many other old towns, York coiitaias a great number of eccU«ias- 
tical edifices, in pro})ortiou to its extent and population. Twenty-one churches are 
yet stajuUng within the walls, and three in the suburbs y but the greater part of 
them arc more distinguished for antiquity than beauty. Hiis city, hwever, “ derives 
particular distinction, in point of external appearance, from its Minster, or cathedral. 
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which, from its mass, its grandeur, and the architectural beauties with which it is 
decorated, is generally placed at the head of the gothic religious structures of this 
kingdom. The styles of different ages, exliibited in its several parts, render it a 
complete study for the votaries of ancient art; whilst the most uninstructed spec¬ 
tator cannot faihof being impressed with the vastness of its dimensions, and the 
majestic character of its genera!plan.” The present structure was built in the 
reign of Richard I. on the site of the former edifice, which had been destroj^cd by 
fire. Of the other public buildings, the castle, first built by Richard III. now 
used as a county jail, and the assembly rooms, designed by the Earl of Burlington, 
are the chief. The po[)ulation of York, in 1811, was 18,220 ; and though the Ouse 
admits vessels of 2(X) tons burden, to the lower side of the bridge, very little trade 
is carried on, except for the immediate consumption of the city and its vicinity. 

Having thus briefly described the metropolis of the United Empire, and the city 
next in rank, the other towns shall be arranged under general heads, classeil as 
follows : Manufacturing Totvnjf—Commercial T'owns—Naval Ports—Fashimiahle 
Resorts ; and Miscellaneous Places. This last division will comprise such i)lai;cs as 
possess any thing I'emarkable in themselves, or in connexion with the events of 
llritish history, but which could not, with propriety, be included under any of the 
preceding heads. 

From its wealth, extent, and population, Manchester clmms the first notice, 
in the list of manufiicturing towns. This flourishing place, which ranks secomi in 
tile kingdom with resiiect to population, is favoumbly situated, in the soutliein 
part of Lancashire, at the confluence of the rivers Irk and Iwell, and in the centie 
of an extensive canal navigation. 'Phough of much importance in early times. 
Manchester iHd not contain one-fifth of its present population, and perhaps not one- 
twentieth of its present wealth, at the commencement of the 18th century. It is, 
tiier^fore, one of the most striking examples of what British enterprize and industry, 
aided by skill and perseverance, can eft’ect. Its original manufactures consisted of 
a few coarse woollen fabrics, common to many other places in the north of England. 
I’liese were succeeded by fustians, mixed stuffs, and a few small articles, as inclcs, 
tapes, and laces. Several others were successively introduced, during tlie J8th 
century, the materials of which were wool, silk, and cottou; but the hast finally 
obtained the ascendency, and Manchester has now become the grand focus of 
the cotton trade, which spreads from Halifax to Liverpool, and from Derby to 
Carlisle. 


The enlargement of the toxvn, and the architecture and elegance of its iin»dern 
buildings, have kept pace with the influx of its opulence ; till, at the last census, it 
contained a popuhuion of 1)8,570 inhabitants, most of whom were engaged'iii its 
manufiictnres. 'I'hese consist of a great variety of cotton and inixefl giiods, fitteil 
for all markets, home and foreign, spreading over a great ptirt of Euroiie ami 
America, and the coasts of Guinea, and bringing back, in favourable times, vast 
profit.s to this country.” As in most other towns, however, arising from similar 
causes, where convenience supplies the place of system, and times and • iremnstauees 
exercise a much greater influence than any general plan, Manchester presents great 
irregidarity in its streets and buildings. The chief edifices arc the eollegiale church, 
the college, the exchange, the new jirison, and the concert rtioms. Tlic collegiate 
church is a hamlsome structure in the Gothic stylo, ornamented with beautiful 
8{)ecimens of sculpture, and containing several family chapels and chantries. Tlw 
collegiate body consists of a warden, four fellows, two chaphiius, two clei'ks, four 
choristers, and four singing men; and the great rise in the appropriated pro\)erty, 
has rendert'd it one Of the most opulent ecclesiastical estabii.shments in the 
kingdom. ISls* Marv’s church is also an elegant structure, and was built fit the 

I 
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expense of the clergy belongings to the collegiate chnrch. The free grammar 
school, endowed hy Hugh Oldham, bishop of Exeter, and a native of Manchester, 
bears the name and appearance of a college. The new prison is a spacious building, 
erected on the plan of the philanthropic Howard.—^Nor is Manchester deficient in 
charitable and Jiteraiy institutions. Of the latter description is the literary and 
philosophical society, which wtis instituted in 1781, and has published several 
volumes of valuable Memoirs. 

liiRMiNGHAM, which hos been emphatically denominated " the Toy-shop of 
Europe,” and which is equally distinguished for the most useful machinery ever 
produced by the ingenuity of man, is situated on a declivity in the nortli-west part 
of IV'arwickshire. The surrounding soil being a dry red sand, preserves the 
atmosphere from excess of moisture, and renders Birmingham one of the healthiest 
large towns in England. Its vicinity to the central coal field, and iron districts, 
and its connexion with these, as well as the principal ports, hy water communica¬ 
tion, favour the prosecution of those metallic manufactures which employ the 
great mass of its population. Birmingham existed as early as the days of Alfred, 
but dates its rise to eminence among the manufacturing towns of Europe from a 
recent period. Though now containing a population of 85,750 individuals, (in¬ 
cluding the adjoining parishes of Aston and Edgbaston,) more than 81,(M)0 of 
whom arc supposed to be engaged in the fabrication of its numerous articles, its 
population was less than a tenth of that number in 1700. 

The celebrated SuhOf iu the vicinity of this town, is perhaps the most exten¬ 
sive manufactory in Europe, and employs about 1000 persons in the pi*oduetion of 
a multiplicity of articles, among which is the masterpiece of hiimaji invention, 
the Steam-Engine, which is now applied to almost every purpose for u'hich a great 
power is requisite. This is constructed here in its greatest perfection. Amid the 
vast variety which attracts the attention of the curious observer, in this grand 
theatre of ‘human art and initiustry, there is nothing more surprising than the 
pnwesses adopted for abridging labour, which is effected by every complicated 
and ingenious contrivance, from the most ponderous maebinesi which astonish by 
the vastness of their power, to those which are formed for operations the mo.st 
delicate and minute. Here the two hostile elements of fire and water arc brought 
into such intimate union, as to effect almost eveiy thing, and thousands of opera¬ 
tions, from those of the most gigantic description to the pointing of a pin, are tlie 
constant effects of their united agency. ITiere is scarcely any work in metals 
which lias not either originated iu, or resorted to, Birmingham ; ami with this 
exercise of ingenuity, and this influx of indiLstry, the progress of opulence has kept 
pace.* The public buildings of this town, among which are some eLdritable 
foundations, have been planned on a principle of utility rather thnii of show ; and 
few places of equal commercial wealth have, in this respect, less to attract the 
attention of the stranger, than Binningham. 

Leeds, the most poptdous and flourishing town in the county of York, is 
situated on the river Aire, about 24 miles south-west of the metropolitan city. 
The clothing and other manufactures have rendered this vale one of the most popu¬ 
lous districts in the kingdom, for Leeds is the general mart for the proiluce of that 
bninch of industiy, l^e business transacted in its spacious cloth-halls, exceeds 
that of the same kind in any other |>laee in the world. ITie sal<;s commence and 
t \os<! on the ringing of a bell; and only one hour is allowed on each market-day, 
for the transaction of business, which is conducted with such silence and regularity, 
stranger cannot understand what is passing, though cloth to the amount of 
X.-0,WK> is frequently sold in half an hour. Leeds not only enjoys the advantage 
of being situated in a fertile district, and in the immediate vicinity of coal mines. 
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blit of being connected by inland navigation with the principal ports of th(' king¬ 
dom. The river Aire opens a communication with Hull, and a canal, wliiirh flows 
through a circuitous tract of nianutactiiring districts of more than 100 miles in 
extent, establishes a similar communication with Liverpool. Besiiles the staple 
manufacture of cloth, Leeds has others of canvass, sacking, linen, threat!, cotton, 
carpets, anti jxittery, large quantities of which are exported. Tlie town is in 
general well built, some of the streets spacious and handsome, and mostly well 
jiavetl. Several squares may also be numbered among the recent improvements. 
The houses are constructed of brick, and covered with slate ; but, as many of the 
operations in the manufactories are performed by machinery, impelled by steam, 
the dark volumes of smoke, which cloud the atmosphere, give a sombre appear- 
ant« to all the adjacent objects. Leeds is under the jurisdiction of a mayor, court 
of aldermen, and common council, but, like many other large manufacturing towns, 
hfis no representative in the British parliament, llie population, at the last census, 
Wiis 02,534. 

Near the southern extremity of Yorkshire, at the junction of the Don and the 
Sheaf, stands Sheffield, the centre of another distinct branch of manufactures. 
I’liis town has betui noted for its cutleiy from the days of Chaucer; to which many 
branches of hardware, principally works in iron and steel, have been added. Shef¬ 
field is also equally celebnited throughout Europe, for the excellency of its plated 
goods, in which, indeed, it stands unrivalled for facility of execution, and superio¬ 
rity of workmanship. Here, also, machinery has reduced human labour incomparably 
beyond wdiat could have been conceived by the manufacturers of the last generation. 
In these umrks, Sheffield has been greatly aided by the abundance of <*oal obtiiined 
in its neighbourhood, as well its the facility tifforded by the Don, in conveying the 
produce of its industry to the port of Hull, where it is principally shipped. »SIieffieI(l, 
is chiefly situated on a hill, but extends into the adjacent vallies. .It is almost 
continually enveloped in clouds of smoke, from the numerous engines and furnaces 
employed in its trade, and presents a singular appearance. When swri from tlie 
distant hills, the three churches, situated in the higher parts of the town, witli their 
spires towering above the body of smoke, or intermixed with the dark and wreathy 
columns that ascend into the u})pcr regions of the atmosphere, have a fine effect, 
which is heightened by the variegated aspect of the surrounding hills and vallies, 
woods, villages, and villas. The population, according to the latest estimate, 
amounts to 3 >,850 persons. 

Norwich, the capital of Norfolk, is situated on the banks of the Yare, and 
near the centre of the extensive plain w'hich occupies the eastern part that 
county. This large and ancient city lon^ took the lead, both in population and 
importance, among the provincial towns of the kingdom, owing to the flourishing 
state of its nianuractures These consist, chiefly, of the lighter kinrls of woollen 
stuffs, and others, intermixed with silk and linen, originally introduced by tlu 
Flemings. The rivalry of the cotton manufacture in other districts, and the re¬ 
strictions which those of Norwich experienced in foreign inarkc.'s, have now 
caused its trade to decline. Crapes, bombazines, camblcts, damasks, shawls, and 
various kinds of w'orsted stufis, are still, however, extensively made, and occupy 
a great proportion of its inhabitants. Tlie previous preparation of the materials 
gives employment to the labouring classes in many of the neighbouring tow ns and 
villages, but the manufactures themselves are chiefly confined to the city. The 
wool which is used is principally furnished by the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, 
and Northampton. Besides supplying the home consumption, the articles are 
sent to various parts of the world, especially Germany, Russia, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Norwich bears all the marks of antiquity. Its buildings were formerly 
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covered with thatch ; and many of them, as well as one of its churches,. still re 
main in tiiat state. From the wide space it covers, and the numerous gardens and 
♦ trees interspersed among the houses, it has b^ii called a ** city in an orchard;” 
though estimated at six miles in circuit. Its ancient castle and cathedral, as well 
JLS sev(‘ral of its numerous churches, are prominent objects. ITie cathednil is an 
veneraJ)le structure, and the work of various periods from the 11th to the Kith cen¬ 
turies. Its architecture, chiefly in the Norman style, prt^ents many interesting 
particulars to the attention of the antiquary. Among the other churches, amount¬ 
ing to 3(), the only one that deserves particular notice is St. Peter’s Maucroft, a 
large and el^;ant edifice, pre-eminent for its architectural qualities. The castle, 
now the county 'jail, seatetl on an eminence, and occupying the site of a still 
more ancient fortress, supposed to have been erected by Utfa, the Saxon general, 
is particularly conspicuous. When vunved from the south or south-west, in con- 
iiinction with the cathedral, it gives the town an imposing appearance. Several 
other buildings, and the charitable purpo.scs to which they are devoted, indicate the 
])a.st opulence, as well as the present benevolence of this venerable city. Its poj)n- 
latlon is about 37,000. 

In the more central part of the kingdom, is the town of Nottingham, 
situated on a rocky emiaence above the meadows which border on the Trent, and 
near the southern extremity of the county. It is a large and populous town, and 
the princi{>al centre of the silk and cotton stocking manufactures, which are not 
confined to the town, but extend to othere in the .surrounding country. The 
cotton is spun by machinery worked by w’ater, and the articles are exported to 
various parts of Europe, America, and the West Indies. Nottingham is also par¬ 
tially engaged in the cotton trade, and carries on an extensive manufacture of 
coaree earthen-ware. The town, when siien frem the opposite side of the river, has 
a good appearance. The streets are broad, the houses rising above each other, 
and the whole crowned by a beautiful and romantic castle, on the summit of a hill, 
which is terminated towards the river by a steep precipice. This is a ramlern build¬ 
ing, erected by the Duke of Newcastle, on the site of the ancient fortress, built 
to keep the Britons in awe by William the Conqueror, and is of the Corinthian 
order, supported by a rustic basement. 

The cellara, to the depth of two or three stories, dug in the sandy rock, on 
which the town stan<ls, are remarkable for their preservation of fermented liquors. 
These excavations are supposed to have served the ancient Britons as places of 
refuge from theW* enemies. Nottingham has three parish churches. Tlic principal 
is St. Mary’s, which, being built in the cathedral style, and standing on a^^id cmi- 
nencts has a grand and impres.sive effect. Among the other public eclifices, the 
New Exchange is tlie nuxst conspicuous, and the market-place is one of the hand 
somest in England. The population is about 35,000. Nottingham is distinguished 
in the English histoiy as the first place in which Charles erected his standard in 
1642, at the commencement of tlie unfortunate civil wars; and also for having 
been the pri.son of David, king of Scots, and Mortimer, earl of March. 

Lkicesteh is a place of great antiquity, having obtained the denomination of 
a city in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy. The celebrity it has attained in the 
annuls of Britain, is .sufficient evidence of the rank it always Imre among provin- 
< ial towns. It suffered greatly during the intesstine comniotions of tlu* country, 
and at the period of the ci^^l wa«, in the reign of Charles I. it was stormed by the 
«'oyal army, and many of the inhabitants were put to tlie sword. Before the custle 
was <\isnjantied, it was a prodigiou.s M>ric, and the court of the great Duke of 
Lancaster. A parliament was also Iwld here in the reign of Henry V. in which a 
law was enacted for the l)urning of heretics. Tlie hall and kitchen of this castle 
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are still entire. The former is the place where the dilferent courts of justice 
assemble at the county assizes ; and such is its extent, that the busintws of all can 
proceed, at the same time, without interruption. Leicester is one of the principal 
seiits of the stocking and hosiery manufacture; but the articles are chiefly of a 
cmirser kind than those made at Nottingham, being in great part fabricated from 
the long staple wool of tlie county. The trade of Leicester has, within these few 
years, considerably revivetl. The population, in 1811, was 23,150, Besides the live 
parish churches, of which St. Martin’s is the largest, the principal buildings are 
the New Jail, the Infirmary, the Lunatic Asylum, the Assembly !l^oni, and the 
Library. The ruins of the abbey still remain, in its vicinity, where Cardinal Wol- 
sey, the gniat and ambitiotis minister of Henry VIII. sunk under the pressure of 
sickness and disgrace. 

Coventry was a city of early renown in the English history, the legendary 
tales of which ascend to the time of Edward the Confessor. It received many 
favours from the British sovereigns, who were its frequent visitore. litHiiy IV. 
and Henry VI. held parliaments there, in the last of which the att.ainders were 
passed again.st Richard, Duke of York, and his son, the Earl of March. Coventry 
is pleasantly situated in a fertile disU’ict, and connected, by a canal navigation, 
with most other parts of England. It possessed an early and extensive man\ifac- 
tiire of various articles, and during the greater part of the last century, camblets, 
shalloons, stuffs, and calimancoes, were the principal fabrics. These have now 
been superseded by the manufacture of ribands, for which it is the principal place 
in the kingdom. Watch-raakiiig has also been lately carried to such extent in it, 
that tlic number now made in Coventry is supjtoscd to rival that of Loiukm. 
The streets, in general, are narrow, and many of the houses old. Of the three 
cimrtihes, the two that stand near each other, are distinguished for their light and 
lofty spires ; that of St. Micluajl’s being considered as the most perfect example of 
this species of an*luteetnral elegance in the island. Its height is 303 feet, which 
is also tiui length of the church. The exterior is extremely handsome, uJiile its 
interior exhibits a degree of light yet lofty grandeur. The remains of some of the 
other public buildings are suflicieutly interesting to deserve the attention of the 
antiquary; and among these St. Mary’s Hall, erected in the early part of 
Henry VI., and still used on civic oeeasions, is nuicli admired tis a sjK'cimen of 
ancient splendid detxwation. The [mpulation of Coventry is nearly 18,000. 

The city of Worcestrr, seated in the beautiful vale of the Severn, and on 
the margin of that river, is large and handsome, and is resorted to as a desiriilj|(! 
residence by persons of inde|)endent fortune. Its manufactures, are woollens, 
gloves, and carpets, with a variety of elegant porcelains, which, for the delicacy of 
their execution, are deservedly admired. Worce.ster is also one of the greatest lu)p- 
markets in the kingdom, and enjoys the advantage of a very extensive inlainl 
navigation. Its cathednd is a spacious and lofty edifice, built in the simple (xotliie 
style of architecture; and, though crowded with the surrounding ])uildings, it 
rises sufficiently above them to give space and lightness to the pinnacles that 
oriiarneut its tower and roof. The fi)undation teas originally laid In Ethelred, king 
of Mercia, in 680, and then tlesigned as a convent for secular priests ; but the 
prrnsent structure is tlie work of the thirteenth luul fourteenth centuries. Worcester 
also contains nine clmi*ches within the avails, and two without. None of them 


deserve notice, except St. Nicholas, which is much admired for the elegance of its 
spire. The Bridge over the Severn, completed in 1781, is at once an ornament 
and conveniem.'c to the city. The chapter-house, and Edgar’s tower, deserve the 


traveller’s attention, as specimens of antiquity; while the (iuild-IIaU is the most 
elegant structure among the modern erections. It was in the vicinity of this city 
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that Cromwell gained his decisive victory over the Scots, whom he arrested in their 
progress to place Charles on the throne. It was subsequently to this engi^ement, 
that Charles is said to have eluded the vigilance of his enemies, by concealing 
himself among the thick foliage of an oak. The population of Worcester, in 1811, 
was nearly 14,000 individuals. 

In tlus enumeration Mbbthvr-TydVil, situated in the south-eastern part of 
Wales, must not be omitted, for it is justly “regarded as one of the mast striking 
examples of what may be effected by manufacturing enterprise. Situated in a 
uild part of the northern boundary of Glamorganshire, and barren of every thing 
but subterranean wealth, it was known in former times as a place for smelting 
iron ore. The operations on iron, have since been brought to such a degree of 
magnitude and perfection, that this spot has become one of the most celebrated in 
the kingdom for these important branches of national manufacture. A very 
populous town, or rather dn irregular mass of buildings, has been accumuliite(l, 
inhabited not only by workmen, but by dealers of various descriptions, in the 
necessaries and conveniences of life .—(Likins England.) 

The manufacturing places of inferior note, are presented in the following 
general summary, with the respective county, population, and distinguishing pro¬ 
ductions of each. 


Counties 
Durham ... 


Yorkshire 


Westmoreland 


Lancashire 


Cheshire 


Nottinghamshire 


licicestershire 


Derbyshire 


Towns. Population, 
Darlington. .'i.O.'iy 

f Barnesley . .^,104 

Bradford. 7,7fi7 

Halifax .. 9,1 fill 

Hnddersiield . 9,671 

Keighley. 6,^64 

Rotheram ... 2,9.50 

Wakefield . 8,593 

Kendal .. 7,505 

Blackburn . 15,083 

Bolton. 24,149 

Bnmley . 4,368 

Bury .. 8,762 

Chorley .. 5,!83 

i Clithero. 1,767 

Haslington. 5,128 

I.anca$ter . 9,247 

Preston . 17,065 

Rochdale (parish) .. 37,225 

Warrington . 11,783 

kWigan.. 14,060 

rCoDgleton .. ,. 4,616 

J Knutsford . 2,114 

’j Macclesfield . 12,299 

vStockport . 17,54.5 

{ Mansfield . 6,816 

Newark . 7,236 

Retford . 2,030 

{ Harborongh . 1,704 

Hinckley. 6,0.58 

Loughborough. .5,400 

Lutterworth ...... 1,845 

Derby. 13,043 


1811. Distinguishing Productions, •\i . 

Table and Napkin Linen. 

Iron wire, black glass Bottles, and Linen. 

AVoolIen Cloths and Cotton goo<ls. 

Woollen Cloths and Cotton goods. 

Narrow Woollen Cloths. 

C'Otton goods. Linen and W'orsfed. 

All kinds of cast Iron. 

Woollen Cloths, Camblets and Fancy Stuffs. 
Woollen Cloth and Fish-hooks. 

Manufacture of Calicoes and Calico Printing. 
Fustians, Counterpanes, Dimities, and Muslins. 
Cotton goods and Shalloons. 

Cotton goods, & Calico Printing IVorks. [Crds. 
Cot. Manufactories, Printing AVorks, & BicachiDg. 
Most extensive Printing Works in the county. 
Woollen and Cotton Manufactures. 

Cotton goods and Sail Cloth. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Baize, Serges, Flannels, and other Woollen goods. 
Extensive Manufacture of Sail Cloth. 

Linens, Cottons, Brass, and Pewter 4!»rks. 

Silk, and Ribbon Manufactures. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Silk, Mohair, and Twist Duttons. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Stockings, Gloves, and double Point Net 
Cotton Manufacture, and Stockings. 

Sail Cloth, Pamr, Candle-wicks, and Hats 
Tammies, Shalloons, and other Stuffs. 

Stocking Manufacture. 

Hosiery Manufacture. 

Cotton Manufacture and Hosiery, [or Spat. 
Silk, Porcelain, with oroainentul articles of Marble 






































CHIEF COMMERCIAL TOWNS—LIVERPOOL. 


CIlAFfEH III. 



Commtiet. 

Staffordshire . , 

Worcestershire 

(iloucestershjrc 
Oxfordshire.. . 

Wiltshire. 

Soraersttslrirc . 
Dorsetshire .«. 

Devonshire ,., 


Towtu, Population, ] 

nSilston ... 9,646 

Burslem. 8,615 

Burton...... 3,979 

Cheadle . 3,191 

Leek . 3,703 

I Litdifield........ .. 5,002 

Newcastle .. 6,175 

Stafford . 4,868 

Taoiworth . 2,991 

Uttoxeter . 3,155 

Walsal . 11,189 

Wednesbury . 5,372 

.Wolverhampton .... 14,836 

rOndley . 13,925 

. .. •< Kidderminster. 8,038 

(.Stourbridge. 4,072 

{ Cirencester . 4,540 

Gloucester. 8,280 

Stroud. 5,321 

Tewkesbury .. .... 4,820 

.... Whitney. 2,722 

l Bradford. 2,989 

VCabe. 3,547 

J Chippenham . 3,410 

-) Devizes . 3,750 

/ Salisbury . 8,243 

( Trowbridge. 6,075 

rFromc. 9,493 

.... ^ Shepton Mallet .... 4,638 

LTaunton. .6,997 

rBlandford . 2,425 

.... < Bridfiort. 3,567 

(.Sherborne ........ 3,370 

S Axminster . 2,387 

Barnstaple ........ 4.019 

Collumpton. 2,917 

Honiton. 2,735 

Tavistock . 4,723 

Tiverton .. 6,732 


811. Diatinnah^ Productions, Ike. 

Hardware^articnlarly japanned ffcenamelled goods. 
Principal Potteriefl in the county. 

Cotton trade^ and Hats. 

Copper, Brass, and 'lin-irorka. 

Silk and Mohair Manafacturea. 

Sail Cloth. 

Extensive Manntnctare of Hats and Shoes. 

Cutlery Manufacture. 

Woollens, Calicoes, and Leather. 

Numerous Iron Forges. 

Bridle Bits, and all other articles used in Sudlery. 
Guns, Iron Axle-trees, Cutlery & Cast-iron Works. 
Manufacture of Locks and Keys. 

Hardware and Glass Manufactures. 

Extensive Carpet Manufactures. 

Cut (ilass Manufacture. 

Curriers’ Knives, almost peculiar to it. 
Manufactures of Pins. 

Scarlet Cloths. 

Manufactures of Stockings and Nalls. 

Finest Blankets, and thick Woollens. 

Superfine Broad Cloths, 

Broad Cloths, and Kerseymeres. 

'Fhe same Manufactures. 

Extensive Woollen Manufactures. 

Knives, Razors, Scissors, and Woollens. 

Broad Cloths, and Kerseymeres 
Woollen Cloths. 

W'oollcn Cloths, and Knit Stockings. 

Coarse W’oollen Cloths. 

Principal Manufactory of Shirt Buttons in Fngl.u.d 
Sail Cloth, Cables, Ropes, and Nets. 

Silk Manufactures. 

Best Carfiets in England. 

Baize, Silk Stockings, and Waistcoats. 

Broad Cloths, Serges, and Kerseymeres. 
Broadest Lace in the Kingdom. 

Serge Manufacture 
Woollen Manufacture 


Commercial towns.—^Liverpool is unquestionably the secona commercial sea¬ 
port in the kingdom. Till near the close of the 17th century, it was only a hamlet, in 
the parish of Walton, but it now contains six handsome churches, and a population t)f 
nearly 95,000 inhabitants. Possessing an excellent harbour at the month of the 
Mersey, and having a direct communication with all the manufacturing districts, it.s 
trade is general, and its commercial transactions carrieti on with all parts of the 
globe. The nefarious trade in the human species, in which Liverpool ac(piire(l .so luueh 
wealth, and so much disgrace, is now happily aljolished ; but it still maintains an 
intercourse with the West Indies, while its connexions with America, exceed tho.se 
of any other British port. It carries on a considerable trade, ‘»Iso, with the 
Baltic, Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, and sevenil ships are annually sent to the 
Greenland and other fisheries. The coasting trade emjdoys a considerable number 
of vessels, and of late years, Liverpool has participated in the advantages of 
our East-India commerce. 

As Liverpool is almost wholly of recent origin, it has little to gratify the 
votaries of ancient art. But its public buildings, now adapted to every purpose 
of convenience, utility, and amusement, have been planned and executed in a^styb' 
of liberal expense and tasteful decoration, superior to those of almost any other 
provincial town in England. Several of its new institutions are honorable testiino- 
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iiicils of the enlightened s{)lnt by which commercial prosperity has been accompanied; 
among which may be mentionetl two public libraries, on a large scale, and a bota¬ 
nical garden, richly supplied with mre and valuable plants from every part of the 
globe.” In literaiy societies, Liverpool is also among the first of the provincial 
towns; and the Royid Institution, designed for the promotion of science, literature, 
and art, which was opened in November, 1817, promises equal honour and benefit 
to the town and its vicinity. 

UiiisTOL, situated between the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, at the 
confluence of the Avon and Froine, ranks next in commercial im[>ortaucc. In the 
time of the Saxons, it was called Brighfstoive, or pleasant place; but it has been 
greatly enlarged and improvetl, with the increase of commei'ce, within the last 
century. The river is deep and rapid, and the tide flows to the amazing height of 
40 feet, allowing vessels of 1000 tons burden to come up to the bridge. The har¬ 
bour has lately been improved at an expense of L^600,0(K); and its two ba.sins, in 
which ships are constantly afloat, cover a space of about 40 acres, 'riie commerce 
of Bristol with the West Indies consists principally in the exchange of manufac¬ 
tured goods for colonial produce, with which it supplies a gi’eat part of the west of 
England, and all South Wales. Sugar is tiie chief import, and the refining of it is 
almost exclusively carried on there. But it is not alone with the West Indies that 
it has established commercial relations. There is scarcely a part of Europe with which 
it has not mercantile connexions. To Spain it exports home produce and manulac- 
tures, and imports fine wool for the supply of the clothiers in the west of England. 
It also maintains an extensive tmde with Portugid an<l America; jmrticipates in 
the Newfoundland fisherj'; and enters largely into the commerce of Ireland. By 
means of the Severn and the Wye, with their confluent streams and canals, Bristol 
is clo.scly connected with the interior of the country, which it supplies with the 
product.s of its own industry', as w'ell as articles imported from foreign clime.s. Dr, 
.'//L'//observes, in reference to the employment of a great part of its population, 
“ that the manufactures of this city and its vicinity furni.sh it with several important 
articles of exportation. That of glass-making, in its variotis articles of crown, 
flint, and bottle-glass, is very con.siderable, and on the iticrease. Ireland and 
America take off great quantities of these gootls, especially bottles, of w’hi<*h nearly 
half the number are sent out filled wuth beer, cider, perry, and Bristol winter. The 
copper and brass manufactures are of great im|K>rtance, but are now much deditied 
in consequence of a monopoly. Hard wdiite soap of the liest quality is made here 
in large quantities, much of which is sent to London, as well as to the colonies 
abroad. Hats, leather, sadlery, shoes, white-leatl, gunpowder, and ea^>lien-w;tn‘, 
arc all considerable articles of domestic and foreign traffic. The c’ity likewise 
po.ssesse.s works for smelting lead, and making lead shot, iron foundries, rolling and 
slitting mills, and tin works, all w’hich furnish very valuable commodities for exjmr- 
tation.” JEngland Described. 

Many of the houses in tlie old part of the town are built of wmod and plaster, 
and crow’ded together in narrow and irregular streets; hut those of more recent 
erection, especially towards the outskirts, are composed of brick or stone, and 
arranged in .spacious streets and stiuares. The public buildings are characterized 
by utility rather than splendour. The cathedral contains some good siK'cimens of 
Gf)thic architecture; and w’Jis originally the trollegiate church of a monastery. 
Bristol contains 19 churches besides the cathedral; and St. Mary Redcliff is one 
ot the liaiulsoinest in England. Some of the others are also noble edifices. Tht; 
population, at the last census, was 76,433. 

Hull, or Kincjston-itpon-hull, on the northern bank of the Humber, is 
tav(»uraljly situated for concentrating the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
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north-eastern and midland reg^ns of England;' an advantage which has been 
carefully improved, by that spirit of commercial enterprise for which tliis port has 
long been distinguished. The encroachments of the sea on the coast of Hoklerness, 
caused the merchants of llavensburn to remove to the vill^e whicli then occupie<l 
a part of the site upon which the present town stands. The mouth of the small 
river Hull was at first converted into a harbour, and art has how rendered it one 
of the most complete on the east side of the island. Tlic description already given 
of the Humber, and the rivers which flow into it, sufficiently shows tlait Hull 
possesses the most ample means of collecting the manufactui’ed articles from tlie 
interior for exportation, and of distributing its imports in return. This causes its 
foiTign cointnerce to be extensive, particularly with the Baltic, Hamburg, and 
Holland; and also with Spain, Portugal, and America. Hull is more extensively 
engaged in the Greenland and Newfoundland fisheries, than any other of tlie 
English ports, and possesses, on a large scale, dry docks, and every other accommo- , 
dation for building and repairing the vessels engaged in its trade. This tbu'u was 
anciently fortified, and took part with the parliament during the civil wars, when it 
was [)ersonally summoned to surrender by Charles I. and besieged in vain by the 
Royal trotips. Many of its intKiern streets, as vv^ell as its institutions for benevo¬ 
lent or useful purposes, display the increased opulence of the place. Its population, 
at tin; last census, w'as 20,792. 

Newcastle, seated on the Tyne, derived its name from a fortn^s built by 
Robert, son of William the Compieroi-, on his i-cturn from an cxpe<lition into Scot¬ 
land, in 1080, ami is one of the most important towns in the north of England. 
Situated in the midst of the great northern Collieries, its trade in that article is itn- 
mense ; hut, as the Tyne does not admit ships of large burden to the town, the coals 
are chicHy conveyo<l in barges to North and South Shields, at the mouth of the 
rivei', where they are finally shipjicd. Besides this staple trade, Newcastle exports 
great quantities of lead, salt, salmon, butter, tallow, and other prpducts of the 
northern counties. Its imports consist <?hiefly of wine and fmit from the South of 
Europe, and timber, iron, hemp, and other articles from the Baltic. It is also en¬ 
gaged in the Greenland fisliery. Newcastle is a manufacturing tis uell a.s a com¬ 
mercial toum, and its works in iron, steel, gUiss, and earthen-ware, employ a great 
number of its inhabitants. GUtss-houses are mimeroiis, and the manufacture of 
edge-tools, extensive. In the old part of the tou n, the sti’cets are narrow and steep ; 
but in tho.se more recently erected, convenience and elegance have been studied. 
The steeple of 8t. Nicholas, one of the pari.sh clmrches, is in the form of an imjierial 
crown, and much admired for its light and elegant a|>pearanec. A handsome bridge 
over the 1Y**^*> lou^,* connects Newcastle with Gateshmd, on the Durham side 

of the river, and is agreat ornament to thesoutheruentrance. LiVeratureaud jihilosojiliy 
have not disdained to visit this northern town, vtdiich may also boast of its numerous 
charitidile foundations. Its population, at the last census, was 27,587 ; and the 
number of ve.s.sels that entered its port, in 1805, was 163 British, and 150 foreign ; 
besides 1452 trading coastwise : total 1765. 

Exeter, the next commercial toAvn in importance, hears ne arly the same 
relation to the southern peninsula of the kingdom that Newcastle docs to the 
northern eonnties. Situated bn the estuary of the Ex, a short distance from the 
south coii.st of Devonshire, it is not only the caj)ital of that ctmnty, but the metro¬ 
polis and cliief emporium of the west of England. The chief trade of Exeter 
consists in finishing, and exporting several kinds of coarse woollen goods, maiui 
factured in tlie counties of Cornu^all, Devon, and Somerset. These are principally 
druggets, long ells, and serges, which are purt^hased of the mamifaeturers as they 
come from the loom; and after being milletl, dyed, and dressed, are chiefly 
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exported to the south of Eurt)pe, Germany, and Holland. The annual value of 
these exports has been estimated at ^600,(KM); besides which, the East India 
Company usually jnirchases long ells, of the Exeter merchants, to the amount of 
about ^^loOjdOt), part of uhich is shipiMxl at that port, and the rest sent to 
Dartmouth and Plymouth. As the counties in which these clotlis are made do 
not yield sufficient wool for the supply of the manufacture, the trade of Exeter i.s 
increased by the importation of that article, considerable quantities of which are 
annually brought from Kent. Exeter likewise imports dyeing drugs, wiiu*, and 
fruit, from the south of Euroj)e ; Imens from Germany; and hemp, iron, timber, 
and tallow, from the Baltic. It also supplies the adjacent country with coals, 
both from Wales an<l the northern counties of England; while several of its vessels 
are engaged in the Londor» tnide, and in the Newfoundland and Greenland lisheries. 


The Cathedral is a magnificent structure, chiefly of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centiunes. The^irchitects having adhered to a uniform design, it has 


more congruity of parts than most other English edifices of the same kind. 
Besides the tombs of the Bishops, it contains monuments of the Bohun and 


Courtenay families, and other distinguished persons. The city has fifteen churclies 
within the walls, and four in the suburbs; but they are principally small, and 
present nothing remarkable. Exeter contains many superior houses, llie Bishop’s 
palace is a venerable fabric, built or enlarged by Bishop Courtenay, in the reign of 
Edward IV. The public buildings ai*e the Guild-hall, the County Infirmary, the 
New County Gaol, and the Bridge over the Ex. An improved navigation from 
Topsham, admits vessels of 1.50 tons burden to a commodious quay within the 


walls of the city, llie population of Exeter, at the last census, was 18,890. 

Yarmouth, situated at the mouth of the Yare, on the east coast of Noi folk, 


has long been ranked among the chief sca-j)orts of the kingdom. Though modern 
circumstances have now confen'ed the superiority on .some other ports, more 
immediately connected with the central regions of the country, Yarmouth is 
still important as a sea-port and fishing-town. By means of its river, communi¬ 
cating with the interior, it enjoys the whole export and import of the Nonvich 
trade, with that of many other places in both Norfolk tipd Stifl'olk, which it 
supplies with various foreign imports, besides fish, the produce of its own industry, 
and other articles, obtained coastwise. Its harbour will not admit ships of large 


burden, but those of a moderate size go up to the quay. One of its most beneficial 
.sources of commerce, is its extensive concern in the fisheries. Besides those of 


Greenland, in which it participates, the most lucrative i.s carried on near its own 


stores, for mackerel, in the early part of summer, and in the autumn, for herrings. 
The mackerel is sent to London, and the interior of the countiy; but tile* herrings 
are cured, by first salting, and then drying them in wood smoke. ' Tliese ai*e cither 
disposed of for home-consumption, during the subsequent months, or exported to 
the southern countries of Europe, ^fliis is the largest fisheiy on tlie English coast, 
and not only employs all the boats belonging to the town and its vicinity, but 
several from the other fishing port.s in the north-east part of the island. About 
60,000 barrels arc cured in a season. The town was anciently encompassed by a 
wall, and the desire to crowd the greatest population into the least space, caused a 
singular plan of building to Ije adopted. Yarmouth con.si8ted principal 

streets, running from north to south, wnnected together by about Hartfbw allies ; 
but a broad passage has lately been opt^d from east to west, which greatly facili¬ 
tates the communication between the different parts of the town. Yarinoutli has 
only one parish church. Being frequented by the inlpbitants of the adjacent parts 
of the country, as a place for sea-bathing, it has suitable accommodations for that 
purpose. I’lie population amounts to about 18,000. 
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Southampton, situated on a bay of that name, near the middle of the southern 
coast of England, is not only a place of extensive commerce, but a large and 
handsome town. It rose to consequence during the early period of the English 
histoiy. It was anciently surrounded with walls, some fragments of which alone 
remain to attest their former existence. The extensive foreign commerce which 
Southampton once enjoyed, has l>een in a great measure transferred to other ports 
more favourably situated for the expoit. of our manufactures. It still, however, 
maintains a commercial intercourse with France, and the south of Europe ; and is 
much noted for its import of wines, with which, as well as fruits and other foreign 
articles, it supplies a great part of the south of England. The beauty of its 
situation, and its conveniences for sea-bathing, have rendered it the residence of the 
wealthy, and the resort of numerous visitors. These attractions arc increased by a 
Chalybeate spring. Southampton contains six parish churches, two of which arrest 
the attention of the observer ; St. Michael’s, for its curious and ancient structure ; 
and All Saints, for its modern elegance. It was here that Canute reproved his flatter¬ 
ing courtiers, when the flowing tide refused to obey the royal mandate; and here, 
also, the intrepid Henry V. assembled his troops, for the conquest of France. The 
population of Southampton is about 9,0*20, 

The most commercial town in Wales, is Swansea, situated at the month of 
the Taw)', on a bay of the Bristol Channel. The harbour has lately been greatly 
improved by the erection of piers, and other works. The ahundanee of coal, iron, 
copper, and lead ore, in its vicinity, su{)plics Swansea with several articles of cxj»ort, 
which are imrreased by its manufacture of elegant earthenware, its soap and lime 
w'orks, and the large smelting houses in its neighbourhood. The Tawj% and a 
canal, aflord a communication with the interior, and its trade with the south f)f 
England and Ireland is extensive. Swansea is a handsome town, with a population 
of nearly 8,200 individuals. 

Having thus described a few of the principal commercial ports, the others 
shall be merely enumerated, as has been already done with respect to the manufactur¬ 
ing towns. 


Counties. 

Nortluiinbcrland 

Cumberland...... 

Lancashire . 

Durham .. 

Yorkshire. 

liincoinshire. 

Norfolk . 

Suffolk. 

Dorsetshire. 

Devonshire. 

Cornwall. 

Somersetshire .... 
Caermarthenshire 
Glamorganshire .. 


Towns, Population, 1 
North Shields .... 7,699 

{ Whitehaven .... 10,106 

Workington.. 5,807 

Lancaster. 9,27-1 

^ South Shields .... 9,001 

j Stockton. 4,229 

j Sunderland with \ ok ion 

Uwo Wearmonths / 

Whitby . 6,969 

Boston . 8,180 

King’s Lynn. 10,259 

C Ipswich ’. 13,670 

< Lowestoff.. 3,189 

t Woodbridge .... 

Pool . 4,816 

j Dartmouth. 3,595 

1 Ilfracombe . 1,924 

{ Penzance. 4,022 

Truro .. 2,482 

Bridgewater .... 4,911 

Caermarthen .... 7,275 

Cardiff. 2,457 


811. Chief Exports. 

The same us Newcastle. 
Coals & Agricultural Prod. 
Coals and do. 

Cabinet Ware, Candles 
Articles from Newcastle. 
Shipping h. Agrieui. Prod. 

Coals, Lime, and Glass. 


Principal Imports. 

West India Produce. 

Less quantity of the same. 
West India Produce. 

Wines, Fruits, &c. 

B.tltic W. India Prod, 


Ships and Alum. 

Corn, chiefly Oats. 

Corn and Malt. 

Corn and Malt. 

Herrings. 

Flour, Corn, Malt, Lime. 

Fish, Corn, and Oysters. 

Fish to the south of Eurojx?. 

Chiefly engaged in tlie coasting trade 
'Fin and Pilchard.s. 

Tin and Copper ore. 

Cheese and Manufactures. Timber, Iron, W. I. Prod. 
Iron and Tin plates. K. and W. India Produce. 

Cast & Wrought Iron & Tin Plates. 


Wines, Fruit, Sugar, &c. 
Tiiniier, Hemp, Iron,Fruit. 
Coals, Timber, W'iiies. 

E. & W. I. goods & Wines. 

Goods from London. 

Coals, Timlwr, A me. Pro, 
Wine, Oil, Fruit, &c. 


Principal naval ports. —In describing a few of the chief Naval Ports of 
Britain, Portsmoitth claims the first notice. It is situated on the southern part 
of the island of Portsea at the entrance of a spacious haven, where nature and art 
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have combined to render it worthy of its distinction, as the grand naval arsenal of 
the first maritime power on the globe. This haven is secure from almost every 
wind, and has sufficient H’ater to float the largest ships at all times. It has a good 
anchorage, and is capable of containing the whole British navy at once. Its 
entrance is narrow but fi-ee. Bordering on a fertile country, Portsmouth coniiimnds 
an abundant supply of fresh provisions for the mariners while in port, and excellent 
timber for the building and repairing of vessels. The grand rendezvous of the 
Royal Navy is at ISpithe^, between the mouth of this harbour and the Isle of Wight, 
a nol)le road extending about twenty miles, and capable of receiving an almost 
unlimited number of ships. In addition to these iiatuml advantages, i*ortsmouth 
has been strongly fortified, on the land side, and is defended by batteries towards 
the sea. The Dock-yard is not only supplied with appropriate buihlings for pre¬ 
serving the navtil and military stores, but it is rendered remarkably complete by 
the adoption of every means which art couhl suggest. It contains all the manu- 
factori(!S i*equisite for supplying eveiy kind of naval equipment, on the iiu»st 
extensive and admirable plan. JSorne of the machinery is worked by steam engines 
of tlie largest jtower, which are constantly predueing the most astonishing 
cftects. The influx of mariners and others, caused by these establishments, creates 
a great traffic, and renders Portsmouth one of the busiest smies in the king<Iom. 
The streets arc in general crowded, narrow, and dirty. The population, im lmling 
that of PortseOy which is a mere enlargement of the town, amountetl, at the last 
enumeration, to 40,567. 

Gosi'ort, on the west side of the entnince to Portsmouth liarhonr, is also a 
large and poptdous place, containing various establishments, connected with the 
naval tlepartinent ol Portsmoutli. Among these arc store-houses, barracks, and an 
extensive hospital for sick anti wountled seamen, of the royal navy. The poptdatiori, 
in 1811, was 12,212.—Nothing can be more exhilarating to the naval hero, more 
animating to the true patriot, or more depressing to the ambitious enemies of 
Britain, than this scene of constant activity, assotnated, as it is, with our inaritiine 
grcatiuiss in every quarter of the giol>e, and illustratetl by the view of our usscinbled 
bulwarks in front, riding in all the pride of majestic triumph. 

Plymouth, at the confluence of the Plym and the Tamar with the sea, yields 
in sii|»eriority to Portsmouth alone. These rivers fall into a hay w hich forms an 
excellent harbour, of the greatest importance as a rendezvous for the (.'haimel Fleet 
in time of w'ar. This has caused the natiiml advantages of the place to be 
improved by art, and <lock-yards, arsenals, fortifications, and all other conveniences 
for fitting out large fleets, have been itdded. The consequent influx of pcf ^le, caused 
by those establishments, has gradually converted a few fishing huts into a Jai go and 
populous town, now the seat of an extensive domestic and foreign comnuTce. It 
may be supposed that such being the progress of its growth, it presents little 
display of architectural beauty. Tlie town, in fact, is iil laid out, and the streets are 
narrow anti inconvenient, with only tw'o spacious churches ; but various places of 
worship belonging to the Dissenters. At a short, distance from Plymouth is the 
Dar/r, altogether a naval erection of recent date. The number of inhabitants in 
Plymouth and the Dock, at the lost enumeration, exceeded 56,000. 

Tlve situation of Dp.al, opposite the Downs^ and the approximation of these 
to the coiist of France, render it a naval station of lm{K>rtance ; but it jmsses-ses 
neither the natural advantages, nor the artificial improvements, of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. The short*, being flat and sandy. Deal is a common place for embarking 
and huiding troops ; ajul, a.s it also sup{)Ues the numerous ships that lie in the Downs 
with necessaries, it is often rendered a busy scene. Seventi of the King’s ships, 
especially during war, are stationed here. A dep6t ol' naval stores is kept for their 
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supply, and a garrisoned castle maintained for its deifence. The population, in 1811, 
sraa about 7350. 

Chatham, on the Medway, a few miles above where it joins with the Thames 
in forming the Nore, is a port of great naval consequence, not only as a place 
where niany of the largest ships are laid up in time of peace, but for their con¬ 
struction in time of war. The dock-yard is extensive, gmd well supplied with 
stores of every description, wliile the whole is secured by fortifications, under a 
ipegular guard of troops. These have lately been rendered a source of practical 
instruction for the royal en^neei-s, as well as a protection for the place. The 
population, in 1811, was 12,652. 

Shkerness, in the island of Sheppey, separated from the main land by a branch 
of the Medway, and only a few miles below Chatliain, likewise wmtains a royal 
dock-yard, with suitable convenience for building and repairing v'essels. The 
mouth of tlie Medway is defended by a fort, and on the right bank stands Sheerness. 
It is inhabited almost entirely by those connected with the naval establishment. 
Its population, at the close of the war, amounted to nearly 2000 individuals. 

Extensive dock-yards, with cori'esponding naval departments, have also been 
formed at Woolwich and Deptford, on the right bank of the niames, where 
nany ships of the first rate have been built; but the river has not sufficient depth 
of water for the largest ships, with their guns and stores, to come up to those 
{»luccs. Woolwich is still more distinguished for its Royal Arsenal, which is not 
only the trhief depot, but the principal place in the kingdom for the (‘onstruction 
of ev(*ry species of naval, military, and ordnance stores. A stranger viewing the 
immense <iuantities of these stores, frequently to be seen there during the late war, 
would have supposed them sufficient for the supply of all Europe for many figes. 
Woolwich is likewise the head-quarters, and general depot of the Royal Artillery, 
whose barracks are large and handsome. At a short distance fi-om these is the 
Royal Military Academy, where the officei>i for this corps, and the royal engineers, ai-e 
instructed in various branches of science, and of the military art. Each of these 
towns contained a population of nearly 20,000 persons during the M ar; but the 
muuboi’s have greatly tieclioed since the return of jieace. 

Harwich, in Essex, contains a yard for the royal na\y, in which vessels of 
inferior rates are built and repaired. A dock-yard has Ix en fonned also, uud a 
Custom-house built, at Milfoud-IIa ven, in Pembrokeshire, one of the most 


capiwious natural harbours iii Great Britain. Its remote situation, hoMcver, 
renders it e>f less utility tlian most of the preceding ])laces. It Mas at this haven 
that the Duke of Richmond, ufterM'ards Henry Vll. lanelc'd, in his euteM[)ri.«e 
against the tyrant Richard III. 

To the above description of maritime stations, may properly he added an 
enumeration of the principal placets from which the govcriimeiit j>ackets generally 
sail during peace.— Harwich is the station for those to Holland, (Jermany, and 
the north of Europe.— Dover for those to France and the Netherlands.— South¬ 
ampton, to Jersey and Guernsey.—And Falmouth for the sontli of Europe, and the 
east, {US well as America, and the West Iiidiejii.—From Milfonl-Havcu, the packet 


sails to W{itertbrd.—^And from Holyheail to Dublin. 

Chief places of fashionable resort. —^The places of Fashionable Resort 
ill England, are naturally divided into two distinct classes. Those on the coast, ami 
those in the interior. —In describing the first, the pre-eminence is due to Brighton ; 
while of the seeond, it is with equal propriety assigned to the elegant city of B.\th. 

Brighton, on the coast of Siisst'x, M'a.s, till a recent period, chietly inhabited 
by fishermen, but the omnipotent influence of fashion has converted it at once 
into the largest, tlie handsomest, and the most populous toMTi in the county, ami 
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one of the best frequented and most elegant bathing-places in the kingdom. 
It occupies two opposite declivities, terminating in a lawn, the central part of 
which forms the grand promenade called the Steyne, The town is almost entirely 
a new erection. Most of the streets consist of commodious houses, ad^ted to 
the accommodation of strangers, in addition to the resident population. The pre¬ 
ference given to Brighton for sea-bathing, was oiiginally derived from its proximity 
to the metropolis, and the salubrity of its situation; but the want of wood on the 
/)oa7/.v, which run closeto t^e town, precludes that varied luxuriance of piospt'ct w'hich 
it would otlierw'ise possess. Convenience was, how'ever, soon aided by the more 
powerfiil influence of fashion, when his present Majesty fixed upon it as the place 
of his summer residence, and caused an elegant Marine Pavilion to be erected for 
that purpose, in 1784. This is situated near the north-W’est corner of the JSteyne, 
with a front X)f about two hundred feet in length. Many subsequent improvements 
have been made in the original structure, to increase both its external and internal 
elegance, and it is now converted into one of the most complete oriental edifices 
in the west of Europe.—It is almost superfluous to add, that Brighton contains 
all that convenience or amusement can suggest, or the votaries of dissipation 
require. It is also a place of embarkation for Fi'ance, and vessels sail almost 
daily for Dieppe. Tlie resident population, in 1811, was about 12,000, having 
experienced an augmentation of more than 5000 during the preceding 10 years ; 
but this amount has been greatly increased since that time. At certain periods of 
the year, the mere temporary visitors are supposed to amount to nearly an equal 
number. There is a chalybeate spring, north-west of the towai, the w'aters of 
which have been beneficial in various complaints. 

llie frequent visits of the Royal Family to Weymouth contributed to render 
that place the next in fashionable estimation, though not so, either in the number, 
of its resident inhabitants, or its occasiomd visitors. Situated on a peninsida 
about the middle of the Dorsetshire coast, the fineness of its l>each, and the balmy 
softness of the air, render Weymouth well adiipted for sea-bathing. Its buildings 
are numerous and elegant, and contain everv' thing requisite for the conv'enience or 
pleasure of its numerous visitants. Since the port luis been obstructed by the 
samls, the trade has greatly diminished, and very little is now carried on. Its 
resident population, in 1811, was only 1747, though it had increased by more than 
one-fourth during the preceding 10 years. 

Margate, on the northern side of the Isle of 'ITianet, has lately liecome a 
place of great resort, to which the facility of access, aflbrdetl by the packets daily 
from the metropolis, has greatly contributed. The town is piea.santiy situated on 
a declivity, which originally constituted the little fishing-town of St. John’s. The 
principal improvements of Margate have taken place since 1787, when ta act of 
Parliament was obtained for rebuilding the Wer with stone. Since that time, a 
new town has .sprung up, on the south of the old one, many parts of which are tlistin- 
guished by elegant modem structures. The resident population of Margate, in 1811, 
was til 25 ; but it has since greatly increased. Its summer visitors are very numerous. 

Ramsgate is a pleasant and convenient place for sea-bathing, on the opposite 
side ol tlu; Isle of Thanet, and about five miles south of Margate. The lower part 
ol the town is sejited in a valley, but the iipjier commands a delightful view of the 
English channel, the Dowms, anrl the coast of France. Many handsome and 
ooinmodious streets, ;us w'cll .us buildings, hav'e licen lately erected, in which it rivals 
Margate. Ramsgate is partially engaged in foreign commerce. Its harbour 
admits vessels of 5(M) tons burden, and its pier, lately btiilt of Portland and 
U! ^ stone, is the most maguifirt-nt in the kingtbm. Population, in 1811,4221. 

CARBonouoH, rising like an amphitheatre from a fine bay, on the eastern 
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coast of Yorkshire, has long been the chief place of summer resort, in the 
northern ^rts of the kingdom, on account of its sea-bathing and mineral waters. 
The principal streets are well built, and the new erections, on the cliff, are remark¬ 
able for their delightful situation and prospect. Hie ancient castle, built in the 
reign of Stephen, was long its pride arul defence, and its venerable ruins, even noiv, 
form one of its chief ornaments. Boldly situated on a lofty promontory, faced iin 
three sides with perpendicular rocks, it apjiears almost impregnable; but it ivas 
twice taken by tlie Parliamentary troops, during tlie civil wai^s, in the reign of 
Cliarles I. The appearance of Scarborough from the sea, is peculiarly romantic. 
Its sands are smooth andextensive, and the surrounding seeiiery bold and variegated. 
The mineral waters flow from two springs, called the Spa, at the foot of a steej) 
clilF, al)out a quarter of a mile south of the town, and nearly on a level with the 
high w'ater mark. Though very near each other, t!)c one is purgative, and the 
other chalybeate. Scarborough is tlie only comnnxlions harbour lietween the Tyne 
and the Humber capable of completely sheltering ships of large burden during 
violent gales from the east, but it is difficult of entran(;e at such times. Ship-build¬ 
ing, fisheries, and the coasting trade, w'ith agi'icultnral pursuits, constitute, tlu? chief 
employment of its inhabitants, who amounted to 7067 at the last enumeration. 

Passing from the eastern coast of England, to the southern shore of Wales, we 
meet with Swansea, the most elegant and commercial town in the principality. It 
rises gently from the broad suKKith sands of an extensive bay, on the side of tlie 
Bristol Channel, and is, in general, w'ell built. Its beautiful situation, genial 
climate, and appropriate accommodations, attract mnnerous visitors, during the 
bathing season, who render it a lively and interesting scene. Swansea has alreaily 
been mentioned with respect to its population and commercial state. 

The prevailing fashion of converting the whole line of seti-coast into a series of 
bathing places, would render even an enumeration of all those of inferior note tedious. 
A few, however, shall be given, as they occur, from the mouth of the Tweed to the 
top of the Solway Firth. 


Counties. 
North 11 inberi and 
Durham . 

Yorkshire..... 

Norfolk . 

Suffolk. 

Essex . 

Kent......... 


Sussex 


Bathing Places. 

.. Tynemouth. 

.. Hartlepool. 

C Rcdcar, 

.. < Cotham. 

cBridlington Quay. 

{ Cromer. 
Yarmouth, 

{ Lowestoff. 
Aldborough. 

{ Harwich. 
Southend. 

{ Broad Stairs. 
Dover. 

Folkstonc. 
Sandgatc 
C Hastings. 

I East Bourne. 

,. < Newhaven. 

I Worthing. 
Bognor. 


Counties. 
Hampshire .. 
Dorsetshire 


Devonshire 


Cornwall ..... 
Somersetshire , 
Pembrokeshire 
Cardiganshire 

Merionethshire 


Bathing Places. 

r Southampton, 

. I.ymington. 

1.Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
. l.yme Regis 
Sidmonth. 

Exnioutli. 

Daulish. 
|l'eignm(iiifit. 
llfracomlie. 
Applcdorc. 

Powey. 

Minehend. 

I'enby. 

AlierystH yth, 

{ Towyu. 

Barmouth. 


Anglesey. Beaumaris. 

Dcnbiglishirc .... Abergclly. 

Flintshire . Flint. 

l^tncasliirc. Blackpool. 

Cumlicriand. Allonby. 


At the head of the second class of places of fashionable resort, must Ix^ placed 
the elegant city of Bath, situated on the river Avon, near the south-eastern extre¬ 
mity of Somersetshire. The hot springs, which have contributed so much to the 
celebrity of this city, are among the most renowned in Europe, and have been 
known and frequented ever since the time of the Romans, who ascertained their 
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valuable properties, anti made baths for theiv more effectual application. The 
waters are not only drunk medicinally, but used for bathing j and are always fonml 
to be highly beneficial in various complaints, particularly in gouty, paralytic, 
bilious, and rheumatic cases. There are now five baths, in which the temperature 
of the water varies from about 93^10 117 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
These advantages have long rendered Bath a place of great resort, and caused 
many liandsonie buildings to lie erected, which have gradually converted it into 
one of the most elegant cities in England. It has now become the resilience of 
numerous >vealthy families, and is annually visited by many persons of rank and 
fiishion, from all parts of the kingdom. Bath is, therefore, equally attractive to 
the votary of pleasure, by the gaiety of its society, and to the aillicted, by the 
efficacy of its waters. The houses are constructed of fine white stone, which 
abounds in the neighbourhood, and adds greatly to the beauty of the city. Bath 
was long situated in tbe valley, but the new buildings gradually arose afiove each 
other, on the side of the hill towards the m>rth, till they imw crown its very 
summit, where they seem to tower w’ith proud prc-einincmre over the equally 
elegant and extensive struct arcs beneath. The tout ensemble can scarcely be sur¬ 
passed in picturesque effect. 

Bath is divided into four parishes, and the most venerable ecclesiastical 
edifice is the Abbey Church, which is in the florul (iothic style, and was coiiqileted 
in l.'>3‘2. Its interior is richlv ornamented, and contains several niomnneuts of 
distinguished persons. In addition to its parochial churches, Bath possesses 
several elegant chapels in the cstafilisluncnt, with other place's of worshif) Ix'long- 
ing to the dissenters. One of the most noted puhtie buildings, is the (ieneral 
Hospital for the recejition of the jkku' from all parts of the kingdom, whose cases 
reepiire the use of the Bath waters. Bt*sides this, there are other charitable insti¬ 
tutions, equally honourable to those by whom they are siijiporteel, and lienefieial to 
the objects to which they arc dedicated, 'fhe number of inhahitanis, in 1811, 
was3I,df)(3; but the mean jtopulation, including the suburbs, 1ms lattly been 
estimated at more than 38,0(K), in which the females exceeil the males by 
nearlv 8()(K). 

Cheltenham Is much celebrateil fur its mincnil waiters, and is pleasantly 
situated in a fertile vale, near the foot of the Ct>tswoId hills, about the middle of 
Gloucestershire. These watei-s were first brought into uotice in 17l(>, ami incrcJised 
in repulatum till the original spring was ina<le<]uato to the liemand. A more 
copious supply, how'cver, l>eing discovered in 1803, givat improvements ha\'e since 
Ijeen made, and the annual nnmhcr of visitants is now’ estimated at The 


W'atcrs are chiefly used as a laxative and restorative to invalids. The town consists 
of one principal stnx't, nearly a mile in length, w ith many neat villas, lateh; erecte<l 
in its environs. The po{>ulation of the parish, in 1811, was 8325, hut it has since 
gcutly increased. 

CLIFTON, situated on an eminence above tlie liver Avon, and overl<x>kiiig the 
Bristol Hot-Wells, can scarcely be exceeded in beautiful and romantic scenery. The 
s:ihihrity of the air has caused it to be regarded as the Montpelier of Eng|[aiid, 
and it^ vicinity to thellot-W’ells attracts numerous visitoi*s, for whose accommodation 
many handsome buildings have Ix'en erected. The crescent is one of the most extensivi; 
in England. The w'aters at the W'elLs flow’ copiously from an opening in the rock 
near the liottoin of the cliff, and have a tempei-ature of from 7*2 to 76 degrees fo 
Fahrenheit. These W’aters have l)eeH found ajx>werful specific in some complaints. 
The impulation, at the last enumeration, was 6981, hut is now much greater. 

1 UNBRIDGE Wells, situated on the Sussex border of the county of Kent, was 
a place of great repute, for its medicinal waters, in the seventeenth century ; but 
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fashion, wliieh first impairs our healfji, and then regtilates «ve!i the manner of its 
restoration, has transferred to other places, of more recent celebrity, tlie distinction 
which <Mice belonged to this spot.- The efficacy of its waters, however, aided by 
the beauty of the surrounding sceneiy, still continues to attract a gieat influx of 
summer visitants. The principal buildings are on three hills adjacent to the wells. 

^ters are chalybeate, and strongly impregnated with iron. The resident 
inhabitants amount to about ^KM). 

The saline springs of Leamington Priors, about two miles from Warwick, 
have lately begun to attract attention, which has been followed by tlie usual |>re- 
parations for the accommodation of strangers. 

TTie waters and scenery of Derbyshire have long been celehnited. “ Buxton 
a village in the lower Peak, near the Cheshire bonier, situated in a hollow, snrroundet. 
by high and dreary moors, is famed for its waters. The temperature of these 
springs is about 82 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, Mdiieh being lower than 
those of BatJi, is more agreeable for the purpose of bathing. Used in this manner 
they are found very efficacious in tlie cure of various tHsorders, espi eially of tlie 
rheumatic kind. Tliey are also taken internally, in nephritic and bilious ciuses, 
with good efll'ct, though their mineral impregnation is very slight. T'heir reputa¬ 
tion* has occasioned a great influx of company; and a nuiiiher of large and 
commodious buildings have been erected for tlieir use. in a jiilaee otherwise the most 
dreary and unpleasant that can he conceived.” The architectural boast <»f Buxton 
is the magnificent Crescent, built l)y the late Duke of Devonshire, at an expense 
amounting to about XM20,000. The whole range of buildings, which are ajiju o- 
priateil to the reception of visitors, accommodate about 100() persons. St. Ann’s 
well, at which the water is generally drunk, is considered one of the seven wonders 
of tijc Peak, as a hot and a (;old s|»ring issue at small distances from each other. 
The rt‘sifl?nt population of Buxton is nearly 1000 pcr.sons. 

Matlock, in the same county, and near tlic banks of the Derwent, is also 
much frequented on account of its warm baths, the beauty of its situation, am! the 
romantii! scenery with which it is encompassed. The buildings are capable of 
aceorninodating about 500 petiple. 

The only remaining place of this kind worthy of notice is IIakuowoate, situated 
about three* miles from Knaresborougli, iu the west Riding of Yorkshire. The 
springs at this place arc of two kinds, t;halyheate and sulphureous, the latter l»eing 
the strongest in (treat Britain, and the most distinffuislu*d for their eflicaey in 


■t.' 

village 


of Harrowgate is' divided 


scorbutic and other cutaneous complaints. The 
into high and low. The first, containing the chalybeate spiings, is about a mile 
from the other, where the sulphureous waters are situated. T’he celebrity of these 
waters causes a great influx of company from all parts of the kingdom, <Iming tiie 
season, winch extends from April to October, and has converted (wo poor and 
obscure villages, seated on the edge of an unproductive common, into a place of 
fashionable distinction. The visitors are chiefly accommodated at a nuinher of 
spacious and commodious Inns. The resident inhabitants arc about 1500. 

Miscellaneous places —^\Ve shall conclude this chapter witli an account 
of a few places, which could not with propriety be arranged under any of the 
preceding heads; and the seats of the two celebrated Universities will claim the 
first notice. 

Oxford, independently of the buildings belonging to the University, is a 
handsome and well-constructed city, ranking high among the provincial capitals 
of the kingdom. It is fiwourably situated on a gently rising ground, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Cherwell and the Isis, amidst extensive meadows. 'Die streets are 
spacious, and the buildings elegant; and few cities have a more imposing appear- 

L 
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ance. Oxford is also a place of great antiqiiitj'. It Avas often burnt by tlu? 
Danes, but Alfred the Great restored several of tlie eolleg(*s or balls, anti it became 
subsetpiently the fretfuent residence of the British sov<*reigns, stnne of uhoi i 
sinninoned their Parlunnents to meet within its walls, ( ’harles 1. held his court 
here during the civil wai*s, which made it the centre of the military operations in 
that and 1 lie surrounding counties. Oxford contains fourteen parishes; and ol 
its ehurehes, All Saints, St. Peter’s, and St. Mary’s, tleserve the stranger’s partiirid.'ii 
attention. Among the other public buildings, independently of the colleges, the 
Bodleian Library, containing the most ‘valuable collection of books in Europe, 
exee])t the Vatican, the Radcliffe Library, the Observatoiy, the A.shmolean Museum, 
the Clarendon printing-house, and the schools, all deserve notice. Oxford contains 
twenty Colleges, and five Halls, many of ^hich are elegant, and richly endowed ; 
“ The appearance of these edifices, and other public stnictures, some of ancient, 
and othere of modem architecture, disposed in the spacious streets of a city of 
itself handsomely built, and finely situated, produces an effect singularly striking 
and mtyestic.** The particular objects which deserve attention in these etiifices, are 
too numerous to be noticed in this place ; we shall, therefore, only enumerate the 
Colleges themselves, with the eras of their foundation, and the names of the 
founders. 

Colleges. 


Names. 

1. University College .... 

2. Merton College.... 

3. Bnliol College.... 

4. Exeter College,....... 

5. Oriel College . 

6. Queen’s College .. 

7. New College..... 

S. Lincoln College. 

0. .All .Souls College. 

JO. M.igdalen College .... 

11. Brazen Nose College .. 

12. Corpus Christi College.. 

13. Christ Cburch. 

14. St. John’s College .... 

1,5. Jesn.s College . 

16. Trinity College. 

17. ^VadllaIiJ College. 

18. Peirbroke College .... 

19. AV'otecster College .... 

20. Hertford College .. . 


Founders' Names, Eras nf Foundation. 

First by Alfred, bnt restored by Walter Shirlaw, Bisitop of Dnrbain 1249 

AA'alter Merton, Bishop of Rorrhestcr . 1267 

Sir John Baliol, Father of .lohii. King of .Scotland. 1269 

Walter Stapleton, Bisliop of Exeter. I;114 

Adam de Brome. Almoner to Eduard II .. 1,‘121 

Robert Eglesfield, Chaplain to Queen ndlippa . 1310 

William de Wykeham, Bi.shopof \\ inchester. 1379 

Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln...... J 127 

Henry Chichcly, .\rchbishop of Canterhury . 1 138 

William de Wainfleet, Bishop of Winclicsler. 1 I,">8 

U illiam Smith, Bishop of Lincoln . l.'.Op 

Riciiard Fox, Bishop of Winchester . l.’iUi 

Cardinal Wolsey ..... l.’'2.'> 

Sir'niocnas White, Alderman of Ijondori... I.'>.'i7 

Queen Elizaltcth; endowed by Hugh Price . l.')71 

Sir Thomas Pope... 

Nicholas Wadham, of Merrifiekl, in Somerset-hire .. Kil.'i 

Thomas Tcs<latc, of Clympton, Oxford.sliirc .. 1620 

Sir Thomas Coke, of Bentley, Worcestershire . 1711 

Separated by Patent from Exeter College.. 17 10 


IL\ll.s. 

1. ,\lban Hall .Robert de St. Alban, Citizen of Oxford. 

2. .St. Edmund’s Hall .... Established in the reign of Edward 111., and coi).signcd to Queen's 

Cadlegc in 1.5.57. 

3- St, Mary’s Hall .Belonging to Oriel College. 

4, New Inn Hall.(Iranted to Students by John Trillock, Bishop of Hereford, 

'j, Magdalen Hall.William de Wainfleet, designed for the Choristers of Magdalen College. 

The seat of the other English IJniversity is Cambridge, the capital of tlw 
county of that name, situated on the hanks of the Cam, over which it has several 
bridges. The streets of Cambridge being narrow, and the buildings irregular, its 
general apfiearance is far inferior to that of Oxford. Cambridge contains fourteen 
churches, but only two of them deserve notice j St. Mary’s, as that in which the 
Members of the University attend public worship ; and fSt. Sepulchre’s, as present¬ 
ing a ciirious specimen of Saxon architecture. It is built in a circular form, and 
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said to hi! VC been crccrtcd by the Knights Templars, in imitation of the Holy 
Sepuhrhie, at Jerusalem. No inaaul'aetiire of importance is carried on at 
Cambridge, and tlie navigation of the river is little employed for commercial 
purposes. Its chief articles of merchandize, besides what are requisite for the 
supply of its own consumption, are corn, oil, and iron. The population, at the 
last enuim ration, was 11,108. 

The trelehrity of Cambridge is, therefore, derived from its University, the 
fame of which has long been established in the most distant regions. The 
number of colleges and halls at Cambridge, amounts to seventeen, although the 
dispersion of inOvSt of them into narrow crooked streets, and the humble archi¬ 
tecture of same, render the general appearance of the University much inferior 
to that of Oxford; yet there are points of view in the former, more striking than 
any in the latter; and the edifice of King’s College Chapel, the pride of the 
Englisl^ Gothic architecture, has no rival of the kind in the sister University.** 
The exterior dimensions of this chapel, are 316 feet in length, 84 in breadth, 90 in 
lieight, to the top of the battlements, and 56 feet 6 inches more to the top of the 
corner towers, llie whole of the interior is adorned with a profusion of the 
richest architectural ornaments, not deprived of their effect, as in many other 
instances, by extraneous monuments, figures, or inscriptions. Its roof Ls a super¬ 
lative specimen, in which taste, skill, and ingenuity arc combined, the mode of 
its construction always exciting astonishntent. Most of the windows are com¬ 
posed of finely-painted glass, representing subjects of scripture history. The 
Senate-house, where degrees are conferred, and other public business of the 
University transacted, is a handsome building, composed of Portland stone, and 
begun in 17*22. Besides these, several of the colleges, the public library, and the 
Botanic^ Garden, are well calculated to gratify the curiosity of strangers. ' 

The CA)lleges ami Halls belonging to this University, with the names of their 
founders, atid the date of their tbundatioji, are as follow. 


1. 

o 

;j. 

4. 

fi. 

7. 

s. 

!). 

10. 

n. 

12 , 

1.3. 


A'anics. 

St,. I’cti'r's (^■ollcgc. 

Gonville .Tnil Cains College .. 

Bonet, (Ntllegi*. 

King'.s (*i)llego.. .... 

Queen's College '..... 

Jesus ColK'gc . 

(3irisl’s College ........ \ 

St. John’s College.J 

Magdalen College. 

Trinity College. 

Emanuel College . 

Sydney College. 

Downing College. 


Colleges. 

Foumlt'rs' Kfitiu's. 

Hugh Baishau), Bishop of Ely....... 

Dortors Convillc and Cains ,. 

Menrv Duke of Lancaster ... 

Henry VI. 

Margaret of Anjou. 

John Hook, Bishop of Ely .. .. 

Margaret, Mother of Henry Vll..... 

Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham 

Henry VIII .1.... 

Sir \Valter Mildmay. 

France's Sydney, Countess of Sussex . 
Sir George Downing. 


Erui of Foundation 

.. 

. 134S 

. 1331 

. 1441 

_?. ms 

. llfXi 

f 1.303 

. \ 1.300 

... . l.’il!) 

. i:)t6 

. 1.384 

. 15!)8 

. 1800 


1. Clare Hall. 

2. IVinhroke Hall .. 

3. 'I'rinity Hall. 

4. Catharine. Hull. 


Halls. 

Richard Baden, Chancellor of the University. 1.3'26 


Mary de Valentia, Countess of I’cinhrokc... 1.343 

William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich ... 

Doctor Woodlark... 1475 


Windsor, from its having been the favourite residence of the British 
Monarchs, for more than seven centuries, deservOvS the next place in this list. It 
is situated at the eastern exfremity of Berkshire, on tlie right bank of the ^Phames, 
and cuiitaiiis many good buildings, with a population of more than 6150 inhabitants. 
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But the circninstaiice which has at all times conferred the greatest interest, and 
the most valuable privileges on this town, is its connexion w'ith the residence <»f 
royalty. Its principal ornament is its magnificent Castle, first erected by William 
the Conqueror, hut further improved and adorned by its subse<|iient regal 
possessoi-s. Eilward III., who was boro there, almost entirely rebuilt it, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as the founder o( the present edifice, though Charles II. 
restored it to its primitive splendour. Hiis royal abode is delightfiilly siti^ted on 
an eminence, having an extensive eommaad the Thames, and the rich ami 
beautiful country b<^Ond that river. It was b«re that Edward instituted the order 
of the Garter, the Knights of which are always installed in St. George’s Chapel, 
near the palace, and whieh is esteemed one of the most elegant specimens of the florid 
Gothic in the kingdom. In this chapel is the cemetery built by George III., for 
the interment of himself and family. There have been deposited, within the 
short space of two years, the late Princess Charlotte and her infant, her late 
Majesty Queen Charlotte, his 11. 11, the Duke of Kent, and last, the venerable 
Monarch himself. Two other royal residences also adorn the vicinity of Windsor, 
both erected during the reign of his late Majesty. These are the late Queen’.s 
Lodge, situated opposite the south side of the Castle, and designed as the residence 
of the Royal Family when at Windsor; and the other at Froginoix*, about half a 
mile from Windsor, which was the Queen s private property. 

Between Windsor and Staines lies Runnymead, so justly celebrated in the 
English annals, and so highly venerated by eveiy true patriot, as the place where 
the Barons, in the 13th century, obliged their pusillanimous and degraded monarch 
to sign the famous Magna C 'harta. 

The city of Winchester, the capital of Hampshire, situated near the centre of 
that county, is not suqiassed in ancient fiirne by any other city in the kingdom. 
For several centuries snhseqnently to the termination of the Saxon heptarchy, it w’as 
the metropolis of England ; and, notwithstanding all the changes of modern times, 
it yet continues a venci*ahlc city, exhibiting iiuuiy specimens of its ancient splen¬ 
dour. Tlic streets are wide and clean : many of the buililings are antique, and 
fragments of the ancient walls still remain. The Cathedral is one of the most 
interesting Imildings in Britain, whether the eilificc or the celebrity of the jn'issons 
who have been connected with it, lie considered. It was originally erected in the 
11th century, but partly rebuilt by William of W’ykehain, towards the close of 
the 14th. i^nong the eminent Prelates of Winchester, were W’ykeham, W’aynllect, 
Fox, and (Jardinal Beaufort, whose shrines are ornaments to this ('athtxlral. 
Among the other pnyic buildings of Wlnchesti-r, are the remains of an unfinished 
Royal Palace, coi»inence<l in the reign of Charles II., under the directions of Sir 
Christopher W>en, and which has lately been useil as a r<*sidence f Jv Fi’ench 
emigrants and prisoners. Winchester College, founded by V\'iUiam of W’ykeham, 
is still one of our most renowned public schools, at which many men of eminent 
talents and distinguished attainments have received the rudiriumts of their educa¬ 
tion. Twelve of the numerous churches that once ailometl this ancient city yet 
remain. S<;veral of them, with the City Cross, the Infirmary, the Toum Hall, ami 
the New County Gaol, are conspicuous objects. Tlie population of Winchester, 
w’hon last enumerated, was 6705. 

Hastings is more remarkable for the celebrity it has attained in tlie annals 
of Britain, than for its pre.sent importance. It is pleasantly situated between two 
hills, on the coast of Sussex, and iS »uppo.sed to have originated from a fort built 
by Hastings, a Danish Pirate, to secure die retreat of his men, after plundering 
the adjacent country. Hastings is one of the principal of the Cinque Ports, but 
It has greatly declined from its ancient consequence. It now depeiuls for support 
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chiefly upon tiic fisheiy and sea-bathing. Tlie beauty and salubrity of the situation 
have rendered Hastings a favourite summer resort, and many improvements liave 
lately been made to accommodate the increasing number of its visitants. What 
renders it, however, particularly worthy of notice, is its conneidon with one of the 
most remarkable events in British history. Wl^n William the Conqueror landed 
cwi the coast of Sussex, in 1066, he assembled his troops at Hastings, and was 
met near that place by Harold, the Bnglish monarch, who was sh^in in the 
conflict; a conflict so decisive, that it gave the croivn of England to William and 
his posterity. The population of Hastings, in 1811, ivas 3848; but it bas since 
increased. 


Canterbury presents a double claim to notice, as the first seat of Christianity 
in this coiintiy, and as the archiepiscopal See of all England. Pope Gregory I., 
having had his compassion excited by the beauty of some British youths exposed 
for sale in the streets of Rome, sent a mission of Benedictine Monks, with Augus¬ 
tine at their head, to Ethelliert, king of Kent, for the purpose of converting that 
monarch and lus subjects from Paganism to Christianity. The labours of the Homan 
missidharies w^ere soon crowned with siicce.ss, and Augustine was shortly aftci-wards 
installed archbishop of Canterbury, then the metropolis of Ethelbert’s dominions. 
Canterbury has, therefore, enjoj’ed the honour of being a metropolitan JSee ever 
since the close of the sixth centmy ; hut it has subsequently lieen extended to tlie 
whole of England. Its cathedral is a spiicious and magnificent edifice, exhibiting speci¬ 
mens of ai-ehitecturc peculiar to different periods, the earliest of M’liich reach to the 
12tfi ecntniy. It <;ontsiins inonuinents of many distinguished [persons, among 
whom are Henry IV. and tl»e Black Prince. But the circumstance which cxtcndetl 
the fame of Canterbury beyond any other, was the murder of the turbulent and 
vain-glorious Thomas-a-Bc(;ket. This man was palmed upon the gross snjierstition 
and credulity of the age in which he lived, as a saint, and the shrine which 
enclosed his ashes, became the object of pious pilgrimage. Not only did the 


bigoted inhabitants of England bend before his tomb, hut pious votaries from all 
parts of Europe visited its sanctuary, till, at last, the worship of the true (iod was 
lost in this idolatrtms^ devotion. Canterbury contains many other relics of anti¬ 
quity. The remains o*f St. Augustine’s Abbey, once a splendid edifice, are still to 
be seen, near the Catliedral, as well as those of several other i-eligions houses, and 
of the ancient castle. Tlie mouldering fragments of the walls and gitcs, are also 
monuments of the importance of the place in ages long since past. Eleven of its 


wdiieh had greatly declined after the abolition ot the religions houses. In iiiore 
recent times, various improvements have arisen from its being made a militaiy 
station, and from the influx gf strangers occasioned by an I'lilarged intercourse 
wnth the continent. Many of its buildings, however, ai*e old, and the whole city 
h«as Hit* ‘ih* of antiquity impressed on its general appearance. The nopulation, at 
the time of the last enumeration, was 10,200. 

Greenwich is situated on the south margin of the Thames, about five miles 
helow' lamdon. As the birth-place and residence of sovereignty, the authorized 
seat of science, the noble i-etreat of disabled seamen, w'ho have contributed to the 
glory of England, and the asylum for the orphans of those w'ho have tallen in her 
cause, it presents varied and impressive claims to* notice, llumplmy, Duke of 
Gloucester, first cracted a palace at Greenwich, and enclosed the adjacent park, 
after which it became a favourite residence of several of the British monarchs. 
Henry VIII., and his two daughters, Mary and Eiizalwth, wera born here. Charles 
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II. ordered a ma^nifieenf struetiire, as ii royal re.sideiioe, to be erected on the site ol 
the old palace, which hati lidlen into decay, durinj*; the turhuU'nt part of that and 
the preceding- rei^ii; but only one wing of the intended building was completed, 
in which that iiiouaich occasionally reside<l. When Sir (’hristopher AVreu, in 
the reign of l^'illiani III., was eonsultod respecting the establishment of an 
asylum for the disabled seamen <»f the British Navy, he recommended that this 
iintinished palace slu>uld be enlarged ami littetl for the purpose, ’'riie plan was 
immediately adopted, and the structure completed, nearly as it now stands. In 
describing this noble building—this princely specimen of magnificent aridntecture— 
it will !>e sudieient to say, that the edifice and the object to which it is applietl, are 
t'<pially worthy of admiration. Soon after the mutiny at the Nore, tlie plan of an 
asylum for tlie sons of those who should fall in the naval servi«‘e*of their country, 
was approved of by his Majesty, and a suitable building ereeded for that purpose, 
in the vicinity of the Royal Hospital.—^Tlie Royal Obstwvatory,. founded by 
Charles IL, on the site of an old tower built by the Duke of Gloucester, stands on 
an eminence in Greenwich I*ark, and commands extensive views of the river, the 
metropolis, and the surrounding country. The science and skill displafnicl in 
conducting this Observatory, have stam{)ed its reputation in every country of 
Europe, and caused its meridian to be adopted as the Jirst meridian in all British 
MapvS, Charts, and Nautical Reckonings. Greenwich and its environs contain 
many good houses ; and the population, in ISil, was 16,1)17. 

St. Albam’s, situated in the sonth-western part of IlertfoiTlshirc, was tlie 
ancient Verulam of the Romans; and, though now containing little ivinarkabie 
in it.sclf, deserves notice from its connexion with several prominent events in 
English history. Its present name was derived from the magnificent monastery, 
founded by Olfa, in tlie 8th century, who was reputed to be the first British Martyr, 
in the reign of Dioclesian. One of its three parish churclies is a spacious strmrture, 
exhiF)iting .some good specimens of ancient architecture, and containing numerous 
nionmneiit.s and inscriptions. Among other distinguished persons who lie entoinlwd 
there, is Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the youngest son of Heniy IV. The 
celebrated, hut unfortunate Lord Bacon, who dcriveil Ins title from St. Alban’s, was 
interred in St. Michael’s church, where a black marble st’itue of him has been 
erected. It was in the vicinity of St. Alban’s that C'lesar defeated ( assihelaiimis ; 
and there too, Boadicea, the heroic QiK*eii of the Iceui, destroyed 70,(M)0 Romans 
and Britons, M’ho had acknowledged their authority. Tw’o engagements took 
place near the ancient Verulam, between the house's of York and Laneaster. The 
la-st of these was in 1161, when Queen Margaret was with the army, and rescued 
her husband from captivity. The popniution is 3653. 

CfiESTEK, the capital of Cheshire, is an ancient city, of a peculiar conscnictioii. 
The jii'incipal streets are cut the depth of one story, out of the rock on wliich the 
city .stands, and the houses have a kind of jiortico in front, foi'iiiing a sheltered 
walk for passeng-ers. Beneath these jmrticos, and*level with the strcet.s, are the 
shops anti w’archou.scs. The four principal streets arc in the flirection of the four 
cardinal points, and intersect each other in the centre of the city. The ancient 
Avails are kejit up as a promenade for the inhabitants, and alford a most agreeable 
diversify of piospect. Their circuit is ncarfy two miles, and their breadth sufFiciciit 
for twelve persons to walk abrcJLSt. The cathedral is an ancient and heavy pile, 
having a diiapidated appearance, from the friable nature of the stone of which it is 
fynstrneted. One of the eight parish churches is said to have been built by king 
iMhelred, in 689. A County Gaol, and Courts of Justice, have been erected where 
part of the old castle stood, on a plan at once magnificcitf. and convenient. 
Chester lias u small share of foreign commerce, and a good internal trade with 
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Nortli Wales, while its two annual fairs are particularly noted for the sale of Trish 
linens. It suffered ffreatly in the royal cause, during a protracted siege hy 
the Farlianicntaiy trooj)s, in 1645 and 1646. The population, in Ibll, was 
16,140. 

Tlie city of DunwAM is built on a rocky eminence, aImo.st surrounded by 
the river Wear. Tlie slopes from the town to the banks of the river^ urc, in 
some places, ornamented with hanging gardens and shnihberies, hut in others they 
are stoiiy and steep. The centre of the hill is occupied by the ancient eastie, anil 
the large and magnificent cathedral. The prevailing architecture, of tha latter, 



and is a good specimen of the Anglo Norman architecture. It wii.s erected hy 
William the Conqueror. The general appearance of the city is ancient, and the 
population, at the last enumeration, was 6760. 

Colchester, the ancient Camulodimum, has been an important place both in 
the British and Roman periods of our history. It is principally situated on the 
summit find northern aspect of a fine eminence, in the north-eastern part of Essex, 
rising from the river Coin, which is navigable to the eastern part of the tou'n. 
Colchester and its suburbs include twelve parishes, eight of which are within the 
walls, but some of the churches have been destroyed. The remainder, with tl»e 
ruins of the Castle, St. John’s Abbey, St. Botolph’s 'Prioiy, and the Mout-hall, are 
the chief of the ancient public buildings. More Homan antiquities have been 
found in Colchester and its vicinity than in any other place in Englaml. Many 
refugees from the Low Countries settled in Colchester, into which they introduced 
the mannfacture of haizc and other articles, Imt this hcos declined ; imd a gi*eat 
part of its trade now' rises from its oi/sfer fishm/, for which it has long been noted. 
Colchester suffered greatly during the civil w*ars ; but is still a handsome town, 
with a population, when last eunmerffted, of 1'2,544 inhabitants. 

(.'aermarthen, the capital of South Wales, is situated a few' miles from the 
sea, on the hanks of the Towy, wdiich is there crossed hy a stone bridge. The 
tow'u is extensive, and many of the streets are steep and irregular ; Init tl.e houses 
are esteemed the host built in South Wales, except the nuxlem erections at 
Sw'ansea. Caermarthen w'us anciently defended l)y a eastle, some remains of 
which still exist. Vessels of .‘100 tons come np to the (piay WMtl\ the tide, hy whi< li 
it exports the production of the iron and tin W'orks in its vicinity, and receives, in 
return, supplies of foreign articles for the adjacent parts of the country. roj)ida- 
tion, at the last census, w'as 7275. 

Caernarvon must also he noticed as the capital of North Wales, sitnatod on 
the strait of Mcnai. Its harbour is good, hut ditlicnlt of access. The town is in 
the form of a square, enclosed on tlirec sides hy aii end)attled slone wall. 
Caernarvon w'as originally built hy Edward I., w'hose son, Edward II., first Prince 
of Wales, w'jus horn in its noble castle, W'hich defends the town ' u the south. 
Botli hot and cold baths W'crc erected liere hy the late Earl of r.vhridge, wliich 
attract mimerons visitors during the bathing season. A commercial intercourse 
is maintained by Caernarvon with London, Bi'istol, In’verpool, and Ireland. 
Co|)per ore and slates in large quantities, with flannels and stockings, are its chief 
exports. Its principal imports are Irish clotli, fine w'ool, liides, tallow', and 
colonial produce. The population, in 1811, w'as ;1696. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Manufactures — Fisheries—Commerce and Shipping. 

ENGLAND did not apply the mHoIc of her energies to manufactures and com¬ 
merce, till a comparatively recent period, but the moment she made those pursuits 
her paramount consideration, pre-eminent success awaited her efforts. Tlie genius 
of her people, the favourjible localities of her insular situation, and tlie abundunee 
of her capital, all conspire to elevate her, as a manufacttiring and commercial 
ni'ition, not only above ev'eiy modern rival, but above every ancient state, of which 
history has transmitted any record. The ditferent branches of her industry are 
not less varied in their ol>jects, than important in their consequences, while their 
immediate connexion with the prosperity of the empire, renders them interesting 
topics of inquiiy. Our observations, Jiowever, must be confined to a brief sketch 
of the progressive rise, and actual state, of each. 

An extensive line of coast is obviously advantageous to the welfare of a 
maritime {)ower, a title which the comprehensive genius of Alfred conferretl upon 
Britain, long betbre she had any claim to that of a manufacturing people. In the 
early periods of British history, her native products, especially wool and metals, 
were exported, and the manufactured articles returned. Britain was, therefore, 
indebted to foreigners for many of the conveniences of life, and large sums w'ere 
annually paid for the exercise of that ingenuity in others, which then lay dormant 
ill herself. Tlie Flemings w'ere the chief purchasers of English wool, which they 
received in exchange for cloth they had manufactured from the same material. 
England continued to labour under these disadvantages till the reign of Edward 
III., who, being no less attentive to the industiy, than to the military glory, of the 
country, invitetl manufacturers from the Netherlands to settle in his <loniinions, 
that his own subjects might learn the process of converting their raw materials 
into articles of dfiily use. The wisdom of this policy soon manifested itself in the 
diminished expenditure of the country for these necessaiy supplies. It was not, 
however, till the relentless hand of religious tyranny had driven many ingenious 
and wealthy artizans to the protecting shores of England, that her manufactures 
became an object of national importance. The persecution of the Protestants in 
the Low Countries, and especially the revocation of the, edict of Nantes, caused 
nearly a million of French artizans to seek an asylum M'here they could enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion. Many of these took refuge in England, and their 
skill, ingenuity, and opulence, contributed to raise our manufactures to their present 
unrivalled perfection. 

Various other circumstances also concun’ed to accelerate the rapid progress of 
the national industry in this respect, among which may be enumerated the protec¬ 
tion of the legislature, the iluties imposed on foreign articles, and the drawbacks 
allowed on our own. The civil and religious freedom of the constitution, which 
gives unliinited scope to enterprise, and which is so essential to a flourishing and 
permanent state of enlightened exertion, lias likewise had a powerful eflect; while 
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The use of machinery, the employment of large capitals, and the division of 
labour, which has been carried further in England than in other countries, have 
enabled the manufacturers to maintain a com|)etition in foreign markets, from 
which they would otherwise have Ijeen excluded. Other causes have doubtless 
operated, but they are either more partial in their nature, or more limited in their 
influence, than those specified. 

The WoOLLEx manufacture was introduced into Britain by the Romans, who 
wove sufficient cloth at Winchester for the consumption of the army >vhioh they 
maintained in this country. Little progress, however, was made in this nianufac 
ture, from the period when the Roman troops were withdrawji till the reign of 
Edward 111. when it was more extensively established, and has ever since coiiti- 
uued to flourish. 

All the articles made of wool are usually included under the head of the 
woolhui manufacture, which, therefore, embraces both woollen cloth and worsted 
goods. Stockings and hosiery, though partly composed of wool, are considered 
as a distinct branch. 

The counties in which woollen cloth is most extensively made, are Wilts, 
Somerset, (iloucester, Devon, part of Dorset, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Broad-cloths of the finest fabric are produced in the West of England ; but the 
inanufactures of Yorkshire almost equal them in quality, and exceetl them in 
quantit y, for they produce, annually, about ten millions of yards of broa<l-cloth, and 
five millions of narrow. Baize, blankets, and flannels, are made in both districts. 
Carpets are also manufactured at various places, but those of Kidderminster, and 
the adjacent towns, are most esteemed. Other kinds of coarse woollens, cliiefly 
for foreign markets, are principally made in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and some 
adjacent western counties. Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and Montgomeryshire, 
in North Wales, are also engaged in the cloth manufacture, and their chief pro¬ 
ducts are coarse narrow-cloths, and flannels, which are the staple manufactures of 
the county.—^Worsted gootls are chiefly fabricated in Norfolk, the materials being 
prepared in the county, and tlie weaving and finishing completed in the city. 

The annual value of the various articles included un<ler this manufacture, and 
the number of people employed, havT been thus estimated : 


The total value of the manufactured article.jSl 8,000,000 

The value of the niw luuterial employed. 0,000,000 

The interest on capital employed, and the profit of the luannfacturer 2,-100,000 

The wagc.s of the inanufaetnrers of all kinds.•... 9,600,000 

And the number of jicople employed, about..... aOO.OOO 

The following remarkahle fact is interesting to those engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of M'oollen cloths. Painswick, Nailsworth and its vicinity, have from time 
immemorial been celebrated for the finest black dyeing, which exetMs in colour ail 
others: the western parts of Wiltshire are also remarkable for fine scarlet dyeing: in 
both eases it is attributed to the chemical property of the M'ater; and it is eonfulently 
asserted, that were the same ingredients used in V'ilts, as in Gloucestershire, for 
dyeing black, and the same ingredients used in Gloneestershire, as in Wilts, for 
dying scarlet, they would fail to produce the same efl'eet. 

The (JoTTON manufacture of England atfords an unparalleled instance of rap'ul 
increa.se. Unknown till the middle of the 17th century, and little more than one 
hundredth part of its present extent at the beginning of the 18th, it is now unri¬ 
valled, both in the magnitude and perfection of its operations, in any other country 
on the globe. About the year 1780, the invention of machinery, and Muth it the 
cotton trade, began to make a more vigorous progress. Six years afterwards, the 
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quantity of cotton wool employed was about 19 luillions of pounds. In the fol¬ 
lowing-year it amounted to *22 millions. The six years from 1805 to 1810 inclusive, 
give an average import of 77,028,727 Ihs : a small part of it, however, is always 
exported. In 1817, the retpiisite supply was stated at 92 million.s of pounds. 

Manehesfer is the centre of the cotton district, M'hieh now extends to Holton, 
Blaekhurn, Wigan, Preston, and even as far as C’arlisle. Stockport, Ashton, 
Del in', and other places, also participate in this traile, uiueh is carried on upon a 
still larger scale in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where it is intermixed with the 
original and staple manufacture of that county. Different branches of this trade 
are prosecuted in partic-ular places, as muslins at Bolton ; these, with fine calicoes, 
at Stockport and Blackburn ; cotton spinning at Manchester and its vicinity, and 
calico printing at Carlisle, as well as in the neighhourhood of London. In many 
districts, the proportion of the population employed in the cotton trade is from 
one to two-thirtls, and in some places greater. 

The following is considered as a near approximation to the actual state of this 
trade in England and Wales for the last few years. 

Total value of the ni.innfacturcd artide . .00(1,000 

Value of the raw material e!ni)li>ye(l. 7,000,000 

Interest on capital, and profit of m ami fact urers. I,(i00,000 

The wa^cs of the niamifacturers of all kinds .. ti,100,000 

The total nttnibcr of men, woiaon, and children employed, almut .... -1-7,000 

The branch of British Mamifactnres for which, jH-rhaps, England is most 
extensively celebrated, is Uakdware. In the preceding account of the mineral 
prodnets of England and U'ales, we specified the tlistriets uhertt iron is chit*fly 
found; and in iSOb, these contained 1 ItM) works, and I-l l furnaces in blast, yielding 

an annual produce of 227,IbO tons of pig-iron. About 95,001) tons of this are 

subsetpieatly rendered mallealtle, and fit for the manufaeture of variou.s articles of 
utility. The capital invested in the raw material alone, is estimated at five millions 
sterling; tind the number t)f men employed is about 200,000, independently of all 
the processes to which it is afterwards submitted. 

The principal metallic manufactories are at Birmingham, Sheffield, and the 
adjacent districts, with the exception of London, where many of the finer and 
more valuable works are executed. This branch of national industiy embraces 
not only what is properly called hardware, but every article of utility and amu.se- 
ment, from the ponderous steam-engine, the most stupendoas machine that ever 
lent it.s aid to man, to the ino.st frivolous toy. I'here is scarcely a people, however 
remote, among whom some production emanating from the skill and ingenuity of 
Birmingham, the great emporium of this manufaeture, may not he found. The 
population of Birmingham, and of the contiguous manufacturing district, extending 
about fifteen miles each way, is estimated at 400,0(K) persons, nearly one-fourth of 
whom are employed in procuring coals, preparing the iron at the forges, and other 
large works. The brass foundery, which is chiefly confined to the town, is supposed 
to occupy nearly 10,000 people; the button trade from 7(M)0 to 10,fK)0 ; hratre- 
iiiaking 1000 ; the Jewelry and gilding business, from (i(MM) to 70(K). Btit the greatest 
nmnber are engaged in the burnishing line, which employs nearly 20,(K)0. The 
aggregate aimual value of the variou.s articles, inamifaetured in the town of Bir¬ 
mingham, has been stated at i?2,000,000. Making of nails is a very large con- 
eern curried on in that neighbourhood, and is supposed to occupy 30,000 men, 
women, and ehihlreu. Locks, and the iron work lielonging to the sadlery busi¬ 
ness, are prineipaUy exei-nted at Wolverhampton, Walsul, and the vicinity of 
these towns. 
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Sheffield not only participates in the hardware trade of Birmingham, but has 
several distinct branches in which its workmen excel, especially those of cutlery 
an(i plated goods. \ery little copper or brass is used in this manufacture, and the 
arti(;les made are generally more adapted for utility thau ornament. Toys are 
altogether excluded. Sheffield is distinguished for tlie manufacture of files, and 
the process of converting iron into steel. These various l>runehes of industry aie 
not confined to the town, hut spread over the district called Ilallamshire, extending 
six or seven miles west of Sheffield. All the manufacturing concerns are under the 
super!ntendance of a Corporation, denominated The Company of Cutlers of Ilal- 
lanishire. The population of this district is about 60,000, nearly one-third of 
whom arc engaged in the different branches of the manufactiiic, and which occu¬ 
pies about twice as many men as women. The total value of the articles is esti¬ 
mated at X'1,200,000, about half of which is re<juired for home consumj)fion. 
The remainder is exported to Aimwica and the contimmt. 

The average value of all the articles annually juade Avith iron, in England and 
Wales, is about 10 millions, and the number t>f people they employ arnoimts ti» 
nearly 200,000. Between three and four millions of this amount are exported. The 
wlu)le value of the various articles made of brass and coj)per, is nearly thrt'c mil¬ 
lions, about one-sixth of which is sent to foreign countries. The number of peoj)h* 
employed in their fabrication is 50,0(K>. The steel, plated goods, and hardware, 
including the toy-trade, has been stated at X*4,000,(K)(); and the number of people 
employc(l, at 70,000. Hence, the tt»tal value of the whole of the metallic articles, 
annually produced in Englaml and Wales, is about 17 millions ; and the number of 
people em{)loyed .‘120,000. 

(dock and watch movements, with the tools by which they are executed, are 
extensively made in several parts of the kingdom, particularly at London, 
Coventry, Derby, Prescot, and Liverpool. The number of clock and jvatch-makers 
in London is very great. It is supposed the parish (d Clerkenwell alone contains 
7000, and the whole value of tin* watches and chronometers, made in the metropolis 
and its vicinity, is estimated at a million sterling. Various other metallic articles, 
both useful aiul ornamental, have been brought to great perfection in London, 
aniong which many are worked in gold, silver, jewelry, cutlery and glass. Astronomi¬ 
cal, mathematical, optical, and philosophical instruments are exclusively of metropo¬ 
litan manufacture, and in their elegance and accuracy are unrivalled. Gold¬ 
beaters, and some other trades, are likewise (routined to the capital. 

*S7//f has long been enumerated among the manufactures,of this country, though 
less nourishing and important than those already described. Those of woolhn 
and metal are doubly valuable, the raw material being chietly native produce ; 
but those (d cotton and silk depend upon climate, particularly cotton, which is 
supplied by our own colonies. During the 17th century, many regulations Avere 
made by Government, and much exertion employed to imiirove and extend the 
inaniifatrture of silk, Avhich Avas also gnnitly promoted by the French refugees, Avho 
settled in (7interbury, London, and some other plates. !Sj)italfields, in the north¬ 
eastern (juarter of the metropolis, is the principal place Avhere silk AV'etiving con¬ 
stitutes the chief employment of the population, and where it occupies about 
iiOjOOO people. Derby, (.’oventry, Macclesfield, Leek, and other ])laces, uoaa^ parti¬ 
cipate in this manufacture. The value of the Avhole produce has been stated at 
X4,2(X),00(); and the number of |)erson8 employed, comprising a great proportion 
of AAminen and children, is alwuit 70,000. 

Linen Avas early established as one of the manufactures of England. At present 
it is not extensive, though in the year 1786, the quantity made Avas estimated at 
BO millions of yards, and its value at Xl,600,0(M). Both this and the silk trade 
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have suffered greatly from the rivalship of cotton. There is a deficiency of docu¬ 
ments by which to estimate the amount of the linen now annually made, but the 
quantities imported from Ireland and other countries, to supply the regular con¬ 
sumption, evince the low state of the home manufacture. The average quantity 
brought from Ireland, and retained for domestic use, is about 113 millions of yards; 
with about five millions more from Russia, Germany, and other places. One of the 
principal branches of our manufacture from flax and hemp is sail-cloth; but this 
has necessarily diminished since the peace. 

The AS'/orh'/zg- manufacture is chiefly carried on in the counties of Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby, tlic materials being cither woreted, cotton, or silk. It is 
most extensive in the first two counties. In Leicestershire alone, it has been com¬ 
puted that more than 20,000 are employed in producing hosiery to the value of 
dC 1,500,000. The value of the goods made in Nottinghamshire, which are chiefly 
silk and cotton, is about equal to that of Leicestershire; but in Derbyslrire it is 
comparatively small. 

Leather, and the >'anous articles in which it is employed, are manufactured to 
a great extent in this country. In addition to the hides supplied from domestic 
sources, vast numbers are imported from Ireland, the Continent, and America. 
Tanneries are common in all parts of the kingdom ; but one of the most extensive, 
and to wliich the manufacture of >^Iorocco leather is almost exclusively confined, is 
at Bermondsey, in the vicinity of London. The goat skins of which this leather is 
made, are chiefly imported from Mogador, a port in the empire of Morocco, those 
[>ronght from Germany, and other places, being of an inferior quality. The value 
of the various articles, annually made of leather, as shoes, gloves, harness, sadlery, 
&c., has been estimated at nearly 10,000,000; and the number of people einployecl 
i!i the different operations, at 227,000. 

Since the middle of the last century, the manufacture of Earthenwai'e and 
Porcelain has been advanced to such perfection as to become an object of national 
importance. The piineipal counties where this is carried on are Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire. The clay used in these districts is chiefly brought from the Isle of 
Piirheck, and other places on the coasts of Dorset and Devon. Several thousand 
Ions of flint are also sent from the chalk-pits of Kent, with other materials from 
(.'ornwall and various parts of the kingdom. The villages in the pottery district of 
Staffordshire, commence near the bordei-s of Cheshire, uiid extend seven or eight 
miles. The principal ones are Burslem and Etruria, the latter being the property 
of Mr. Wedgewood, to whose fiither the Staffordshire potteries are so much indebted 
for tfieir celebrity. Nearly 40,000 tons of shipping are employed in conveying the 
raw materials for this manufacture to Liverpool, and about 30,000 in exporting 
the finished articles, or in conveying them coastwise to our own ports. Porcelain 
of superior quality is also made at Worcester, Derby, Colebrook-dale, in Shropshire, 
and Swansea. The unrivalled elegance it has now attained at these places, es[»e- 
cially the first, has rendered it an object of general admiration. The recent disco¬ 
very of excellent Cobalt, in the mines of Cornwall, upon which some of the richest 
colours depend, promises to fje of great importance to those manufactures. Por¬ 
celain clay has also been discovered lately on lord Grosvenor’s estate, in Flintshire. 
The annual value of the whole of the British porcelain and earthenware, is about 
two millions ; and the nuiiihcr of people employed not less than 40,000. 

All kinds of Glass are extensively made in various parts of the kingdom. The 
sup(M b English plates and mirrors now rival those imported from the continent, 
while <rut-glass has been produced of such brilliancy and beauty, as to exdte at 
once astonishment and admiration. Tlie whole animal value of the manufacture 
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has been stated at one million; and the number of people it employs is about 
40,000. 

Much of the Paper used in this countiy, was long imported from the continent, 
but such has been the progressive improvement in its manufacture, that we now not 
only produce a sufficient quantity for home consumption, l>ut a lai^ surplus for 
exportation. This branch of industry is widely diffused over Uie kingdom, 
though it is most extensively prosecuted within 30 or 40 miles of the metropolis. 
The whole annual value is about a million sterling; and the number of men, 
women, and children employed, nearly 30,000. 

Besides the articles already mentioned, various others, equally perfect in tlieir 
execution, but more confined in their demand, are daily produced. Great improve¬ 
ments have been made in the coiistmction of carriages, which form an article of 
export to a large amount. Hats are made in all parts of England ; sugar refineries, 
breweries, soaperies, vitriol, copperas, white lead, and salt-works, roperies, and 
various others, are spread over the whole country, while the beautiful prints, 
which adorn the mansions of the opulent, are produced exclusively in London, and 
exported to all parts. (Gunpowder manufactories, distilleries, with works for 
making varnish, oil-mills, tin-works, &c. also contribute to the sum of British 
industry, and many of them are essential to the [)erfection of our other manufac¬ 
tures. The whole number of people employed, including men, M’^omen, and children, 
in these various works throughout England and Wales, is about two millions, and 
the value of the annual produce of their labours about 80 millions sterling. 

The brief sketch which we have thus given of this interesting subject, will 
enable the reader to perceive “the wonderful proofs uhich these manufactjires 
afford, of the skill, industry, enterprize, and wealth of the inhabitants of tliis 
country. In ancient, or in modern times, there is no parallel to what England 
exhibits at this moment; and such is the state of apparent perfection to which 
most of her manufactures have reached,—so completely subservient to their will, 
have her inhabitants brought the most refractory and stupendous powers of nature, 
such a practical demonstration have they exhibited of Bacon’s maxim, that knowledge 
is power; that did we not compare wh^t our manufactures ai*e now, wdth what they 
were half a centuiy ago,—did we not perceive, even while we are pronoum'ing them 
perfect, new improvements taking place, by means of which, either their cjuality is 
bettered, or human labour saved ; and did we not know that our countiyinen, in 
their capital, their industry, their skill and experience, possess almost inexhaustibk' 
sources of improvement, we should be inclined to pronounce, that the manufac¬ 
tures of England had reached that point of perfection beyond which they could 
not advance.” 

The Fisheries in which England is annually engaged, are not only an exten¬ 
sive source of industiy, but supply many articles of commercial imj>ortancc. 

It is to be ragretted, however, that this most important object of national enter¬ 
prise, is comparatively neglected, and we suffer our more sagacious neighboui's to 
transport ft'om our coasts, that wealth w’hich nature herself seems to have spread 
for our benefit. Of late, indeed, the attention not only of patriotic individuals, 
but of the legislature, has been directed to this subject; and it may be hoped the 
time is not far distant, when we shall employ, to our own advantage, the riches 
which are wafted round our coasts with every tide. At present, the chief native 
fisheries which occupy our notice, are those of the herring and the i)ilchard, to 
which may be added those of Newfoundland, Greenland, and the South Sea. The 
principal stations for the Herring fishery are off the coiists of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
with that of Cumberland, in the Irish sea. The markets to which the cured fish 
ai’e generally exported are the catholic countries of the south of Europe. The 
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Pilchard fishery is carried on along the coasts of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
tyjpecially Cornw all. Ahont ;30,0(M) people ait* employed in all its branches, during tla; 
season, indepeinlentlyofthe.'ieainen engiigetl in tran.sj)orting them to foreign markets. 

Extensive hanks, o/f the shores of Neujhuntilaml^ iiave long yielded iiiexhaus- 
tihle stores of fish for all the nations of Europe, and England htis .sharctl largely in 
conveying the supply. This fishorv' is a source of great employment, and supplies 
us w ith a valuable article of export to the i;onthcrn countrie.s of Europe ; but its 
the demand during the late war was diminished, the New’fonndhind fishery al'O 
declitied, though it has revived since the return of peace. The average tonnage of 
the vessels engaged in this fishery exceeded iJ4,0()0 tons ; tind the numher of men 
employed amounted to 2600. 

England has now Iwen engaged in the Greenland fishery for more than 200 
years, though great fluctuations have been experienced during tliat perio<l. In 178.S 
tiie number of vessels was about 200, aud the men bv w’hom they w'ere navigated 
amounted to nearly 10,000. Eiglity or 00 vessels now^ annually visit those north¬ 
ern seas, the united burden of wdiieli is about .‘30,000 tons, and the sailors emph*yed 
nearly 3000. The South-Sea fishery also employs about 35 or 40 vessels, and from 
800 to 1000 men. The annual average amount of the fisheries Avas stated by Mr. 
/remg, the Inspector General of the Exports and Imports, before a (-ommittee of 
the House of Commons, in 1810, to lie X'1,253,000. 

The Commerce of England, which first began to rise into importance in the 
ivign of Elizabeth, iioaa' surpasses all that has been recorded in the annals of man¬ 
kind. Eveiy roast is visited by her ships, eveiy nation is tributary to her tnuh*, 
and every region transmits the choicest of its pnxluetions to her ports. The 
subject is naturally divided into two distim't branches, doniestie and Joreiirn, the 
first embracing the inland and coasting trade, and the second, the g^eneral inter¬ 
course w'ifh foreign /lations. Each shall receive Ji brief description. 

An adequate idea may he formed of the extent and impoitance ofonr 
internal Commerce, by simply recalling to mind, the numl)erle.ss lUeilities Avhich 
exist for carr\ingit on. The means of an expedition.s and .sale transit for commo¬ 
dities, from one part of ti kingdom to another, are the neees.sary result of an urgent 
demand for such means ; and, when they are adopted, they tend, by a natural re¬ 
action, to multiply their own use. Applying this criterion to England, w’C shall 
find its accuracy verified by facts. The state of our public roads, in all parts, the 
vast number of carriages constantly moving to and fro, and the rapidity with W’hich 
many of them travel, all powerfully impress the mind with tin enlarged conception 
of the intercourse and traffic wdiich give them occupation. This iinpressiun is still 
heightened by the nnrnerons ctinals w'hieh intersect the country, and tlic Jionsands 
of vessels that are perpetually employed in transporting the productions of its soil, 
tlie produce of its manufactures, aud the commodities of its commerce, iti all 
directions. So great is the traffic on some of these canals, that in 1817, the 
united burden of the vessels on the Grand Junction alone, amounted to 12,770 
tons. It is, perhaps, impossible to form an accurate estimate of the whole amount 
of the internal commerce of the kingdom, ])nt if the annual average expense of 
each person be taken at the low sum of J?15, the whole amount for tlie 10 millions 
of inhabitants, will be ,^lo0,000,tK)0. 

The Coa.sting Trade of England is veiy extensive, and that which is connected 
w'ith the conveyance of coals, is one of its primapal branches. On the east side of 
the island alone, it employs about 1500 vessels, from 150 to 450 tons each, and 
navigated by about 12,0(X> men and hoys. In a Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, relative to the improvement of the port of London, it is 
stated that the numlier of vessels which entered the Tliarne'^, from the other liritish 
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ports, inciiuling their repeated voyages during the year, amounted in a797, to 
10,781; and their whole burden to l,yfK),823 tons. In 1798, the number of ships 
was 10,lil3, and their burden 1,250,449 tons. About one-tenth of this amount must 
l)e deducted for 8cotlaiid, and the average for the two years will then lie 9410 for 
England and Wales. 

Tlie Foreign Commerce of Britain has attained such a colossal magnitude as 
to embrace every region of the globe, and include eveiy commodity capable of 
being transported from one clime to another. It differs from that of other nations 
in the nature of its articles, while it surpasses them in the extent to which it is 
carried. They, in general, export only the products of their soil, or those which are 
iminufactured l)y the industry of their inhabitants ; but the exports of Britain include 
Uie productions of regions the most remote, and of people the most dissimilar. We 
shall present the clearest idea of this interesting subject, by stating the relative 
value of the merchandise exchanged, and the number of sliips employed in its 
transfer. 


Commercial intercourse is subject to great fluctuation, and mercantile trans- . 
actions freijuently prosper or decline, from (‘auses over which the wisest councils 
can exercise no controul. The h)llowing statenumt shews the official value of the 
English Imports and Exports, as they related to tlie other countries of EurojK*, in 
1805. 'riic official value, scltlom exceeds Jive-eighths of the real value. The 
imports are generally entered at the same rate, and sometimes less. 


Counlncs. 

D<'ninark and Norw ay. 

Kiissia . 

Sweden .. 

Pulain] . 

Prussia . 

Germany ... 

Holland. 

Flanders.. • 

France . 

Portugal and Madcria. 

Spain and Canaries . 

Straits niid Gibraltar. 

Italy . 

Malta.... 

Turkey . 

Ireland . 

Isle of Man . 

Guernsey, .Tersey, &c. 

Greenland .. 


Imports. Exports. 

1,((/J ,579 ........ 17-.<-bid 

l.’,o‘J7ie7'S . l.ti l(i,17'i 

-'bit. 101 I.‘if),.*)!t7 

4-'!t, t.'.O . SO.,-,00 

i,7y(),7si . :>.:>2et,{)77’ 

.Git, li t . 2,180,784 

720,201 . 418,801 

:{,O70 . 20,.313 

400,820 . .');>1 

9.30.. 100 . 1,10.3,814 

910,10.3 111,380 

42,000 1,S.3,82.3 

30.3,;-) 17 . ;307.;33;3 

0,.301 127,014 

103.. 300 . 13,3,410 

3,010,000 3,7.38,073 

21,007 02,4.31 

81,241 198,324 

201,086 . 0.32 


Tohal of Europe ./13,383,27.3 Total 21,78 1,3 1.3 


According to the Custom-house statement, in 1809, the imports from the 
whole of Europe, amounted to ,I?9,551,857, offieial value ; but tlie re;i! value, was 
19,821,601. The cxjKtrts for the .same year also amounted to X^23,722,615 trflicial 
value; while the real value was X27,190,337. 

The principal imports from ylsia, w'hich arc chiefly brought from India, C'hhui, 
and Persia,arerawsilk,tca,sugar,indigo, cloves, nutmegs, ciniiiimon, andother spices ; 
muslins, nankeens, opium, quicksilver, gums, drugs, rice, saltpetre, diamonds, pearls, 
&c. lltc chief exports are tin, lead, copper, bullion, woollen goods, hardware, bats, 
millinery, clocks, watches, carriages, and cabinet and upholstery goods. The 
offieial value of the, imports from Asia, and the exports from the same continent, at 
various periods, were as follow : viz. 
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Imports. Srports. 

Ill the year 1805. drf),072,160 . 1,638,000 

Average of 3 years ending 1807 . 3,308,091 

-4 years ending 1811 .. 3,222,575 

Great Britain ini|>orts from the African continent, chiefly gold, ivoiy, coffee, 
ostrich feathei-s, grains of Guinea and of Piinidise, gum, hides, palm oil, Guinea 
j)epper, riee, skins, wax, ornamental and dye-woods, cotton, wool, and various other 
articles. Tlie exports of native pixKluce and manufactures to the coast of Africa, 
generally consist of all kinds of beads, cotton- gtxids, iron, linens, woollens, salt, 
with colonial and foreign articles, including bugles, cowries, India piet;e-goods, 
spirits, tobacco, &c. The following shows the value of British and Irish produce 
and manufocturcs exported fi-om Great Britain to the coast of Africa, viz. 


Species of Merchandise 


Cotton Manufactures, (Declared value) 

Cenis. do. 

Gunpowder.do. 

Hardware and Cutlery.do. 

Iron, wrought and unwrought... do. 

Linen Manufactures.. ... do. 

Salt.do. 

t\'oollcn goods. do .. 

All other articles.do. 


1812. 

Periods. 

1814. 

1815. 

.246,458 

.£27,063 

.£14,684 

5,855 

3,046 

3,318 

19,5.50 

4,522 

a,762 

1,059 

2,458 

3,326 

6,023 

8,973 

7.947 

1,566 

1,828 

2..329 

2,015 

.3,518 

2,1.30 

7,653 

9,.5Sl 

3.702 

33,541 

.3.3,895 

46,269 


Total value ,il 2.3,720 ./94,8S4 .289,407 


From North America, the principal Imports are flour, provisions, masts, 
timber, cotton-wool, rice, tobacco, pitch, tar, pearl and potash, indigo, furs, ^cc. 
From South America, cotton-wool, skins, hides, cochineal, sugar, tlnigs, indigo, 
logwood, brazil-w'ood, mahogany, and other woods. The If'est Indies jicld sugar, 
rum, coffee, cotton, pepper, ginger, indigo, drugs, &c.—^The chief Exports to North 
America, are cotton and woollen goods, hardware, nails, earthenware, locks, hats, 
linen, leather, shoes, and paper. To South America, cotton, silk, and woollen 
gootls, linen, leather, hats, hardware, sho(?s, and earthenware. To the West Indies, 
provi.sions, cotton, silk, and wtxillen manufactui’cs, hardware, earthenware, glass, 
hats, shoes, ready-made clothes, and dried fish. The official value of the Imports 
and Exports at various periods was as follows : viz. 

Imports. lirporti, 

America and West Indies 1805 ...... ^9,6i5,161 . 12,I6'>,917 

West Indies. 1816 ..... .. 7,428,617 . 4,559,665 

From each of these sums about V-ith should Ini deducted for the exjiorts and 
imports of Scotland; the remainder will be the proportion for England aiul 
Wales. 

The following statement gives a general view of the imports and exports of 
Great Britain, during the last three years, distinguishing between British produce 
and manufactures, and foreign merchandise. The official reports from which these 
statements are derived, are made up to the 6th of January in each year, so that 
the imports and exports for 1817, include those from the 5th of January 1.81 fl, to 
the same day in 1817 ; and so for all the others. 

Account of the Imparts and Exports of Great Britain, for the three years ending 
5th Januai-y 1817, 1818, and 1819, extracted from the Official Report, ordered to 
be printed by the House of Commons, 2d April, 1819. 
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Imports. 


Exports. 


Official Value. 

Yr*. endinf; 

5Ui Jail. 

X t. d, 

1817 30,105,566 1 9 

1818 .33.965,232 6 0 

1819 40,175,634 9 6 


Xt the official rate of Valuation, 
Produce aud Maniifac. Foreign and colonial 
of the Un. kingdom. Merchandise. 

£ ». d. £ ». d. 

36,697,610 5 8 14,545,964 2 3 

41,588,.585 11 11 11,534,616 12 11 

44,564,044 14 10 12,287,274 15 0 


Total British Pro. & Mann. 
Exports according to the real val. 

£ e. d. £ s. d. 

51,243,574 7 11 42,955,256 3 8 
53,123,202 4 10 43,626,253 14 2 
56,851,319 9 10 48,903,760 16 1 


In carrying on this extensive commerce, the following number qf vessels, 
according to the same official documents, was employed. 

Ships from all parts of the world, including their repeated voyages, with the 
amount of their tonnage, and the number of sailors employed to navigate them. 


Entered Inwards. 



British and Irish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Total number of 

Vessels. 

Yc.'irs cndini; 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons* 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

5th Jan. 1817 

16,754 

1,966,890 

119,779 

2,825 

317,577 

22,253 

19,579 

2,284,476 

142,032 

1818 

18.707 

2.240,675 

131,901 

3,163 

401,792 

24,745 

21,870 

2,642,467 

156.646 

1819 

20,401 

2,470,779 

143,800 

5,898 

704.511 

40,690 

26,299 

3,162,290 

184,490 




Cleared Outwards. 




5 th Jan. 1817 

17,383 

1,987,794 

123,733 

2,260 

329,942 

20,156 

19,643 

2,317,736 

143,889 

1818 

19,754 

2,249,206 

136,947 

2,674 

396,164 

22,981 

22,428 

2,645.370 

159,928 

1819 

19,791 

2,401,067 

142,476 

5,063 

671,342 

36,764 

24,854 

.3,072,409 

179,240 

Nearly 

two-thirds of 

this immense 

traffic 

is carried on 

in London, and 


about one-sixth of the whole shipping of the kingdom belongs to that port. 

Tlie following statements, extracted from the Custom-house Report, ordered to 
be printed by the House of Commons, on the 2d of April, 1819, shows the amount 
of the shipping belonging to the British empire, with the exception of Scotland and 
Irelaxid (for which see those countries respectively) with their tonnage, and the num¬ 
ber of men and boys usually employ^ in navigating them. • On the 30th ol’ 
September of the three following years, these were. 




1816 



1817 



1818 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

England. 

17,442 

2,152,968 

134,060 

17,082 

2,077.338 

127,749 

17,164 

2,080,416 

129,389 

Isle of Guernsey . 

65 

7,237 

494 

63 

6,758 

446 

65 

7,776 

.510 

- Jersey ... 

77 

7,992 

636 

79 

8,167 

589 

85 

8,967 

636 

—— Man. 

369 

9,33.5 

2,315 

343 

8,764 

2,155 

348 

8,896 

2,449 

British Plantations 3,775 

279,643 

• 16,859 

3.571 

243,632 

15,471 

3,483 

221,860 

15,121 

Total 

21.728 

2,457,175 

154,364 

21,138 

544,659 

146,410 

21,145 

2,327,915 

148,105 


In the three following years, each ending on the 5th of Januaiy the number 
of vessels built and registered in the several ports of England, its Islands and 
Plantations, according to the official statements, was the following: viz. 


1817 

VcMck. Tannage. 

England. 618 67,083 

talc of Guernsey.... 4 '53 

. Jersey. 2 40 

—— Man ....... 9 260 

British Plantations.. 408 32,282 


99,808 


1818 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessel*. 

1819 

Tonnage. 

500 

63,260 

573 

70,542 

4 

587 

0 

0 

1 

142 

1 

121 

3 

116 

8 

195 

316 

22.3^1 

167 

10,441 

428 

86,426 

749 

81,29 


Total 1 041 
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CHAPTER V. 


Govemmeni and Constitution—Laws and Jurisprudence — Army. — Navy—Revenue 

—Political Importance and Relations. 

• 

THE Government of Great Britain is a limited monarchy, in which the power of 
the Sovereign is counterbalanced by the aristocratical and democratical branches of 
the constitution, as existing in the two Houses of Parliament. It is in the equilibrium 
preserved by these, and the inherent power of self renovation they possess, with 
their consequent capability of adapting themselves to existing circumstances, 
that the excellence of the British Constitution consists. Experience having pro¬ 
ved its general tendency to promote that social confidence, that security ol’ 
persons and of property, and that individual as M'cll as political liberty, upon 
which all the comforts and advantages of society depend, it has not only be^joine 
the admiration of other countries, but the standard by which they have attempted 
to re-model their oum forms of government. The freedom which the British Con¬ 
stitution secures, is strongly evinced by the circumstance, that an individual may 
raise himself, by his personal merit alone, from the lowest station in life, to tht* 
highest honours of the state. 

The supreme legislative powder of the British (constitution, rt^sides in the 
King, Lords, and Commons. United, they can do any thing that is not subver¬ 
sive of the great epds for which they exist, l^parated, they are w^eak and powerless*. 
The executive authority is vested in the king and the officers of his appointment. 
By this distinction, all the advantages of the monarchical, the aristocratical, and the 
democratical, forms of government, are secured without any of their separate 
evils. As the British Constitution, therefore, consists of two distinct parts, the 
legislative and the executive, each shall be separately explained. 

The power and jurisdiction of Parliament, as composed of Kin^, Lords, 
and Commons, are so transcendant and absolute, that they cannot bt^ confined, 
either with respect to causes or persons, within any bounds but the limits of the 
empire. The government of this country has always been, in some degree, under 
the control of general councils; for not only among our Gennan ancestors, but 
among the ancient Britons, WiUenagemots, or councils of wise men, were assem¬ 
bled on particular occasions, to deliberate on public affairs. The fundamental 
constitution of the Parliament, as it now exists, however, was established by the 
Great Charter, which the patriotic Barons wnrested from their reluctant monarch, 
in 1225, and in which he ** promised to summon all Archbishops, Bishops, Lords, 
and great Barons personally; and all other tenants in chief, by the Sheriffs and 
Bailiffs, within forty days, to assess aids and scutages (the pecuniary contributions 
of those who held lan^ by knights’ service, toward raising the king’s array) when 
necessary.” But the earliest eiusting writs (according to Blackston^ for summon¬ 
ing knights, citizens, and burgesses to Parliament, are those of 1266, the 49th of 
Henry III. -wo 
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As the head of the nation, it is the Kino’s prerogative to convene, prorogue, or 
dissolve, the Parliament, the niembers of which are the guardians of the national 
rights ; but he cannot suspend its sessions for more than three years. Tlie King, 
in his legislative capacity, also assents to, or rejects, the bills passed by the two 
Houses; but he may not alter them. Without his assent no act becomes a law. 
As the royal prerogative enables the King to create Peers of the realm, he con¬ 
sequently increases the number in the Upper House at pleasure, which thus becomes 
a counteqioise to any undue bias that might be possessed by the Commons. 

The second branch of the imperial le|;^slature of Great Britain consists of the 
Lords spiritual and tempoi-al, who assemble in one house, and vote in a common 
council, which is denominated the House of Lords, or the House of Peers. The 
Lords spiritual are the two English Archbishops, and the twenty-four Bishops, who 
become Lords of Parliament on their elevation to the episcopal dignity ; they also 
include four Irish Bishops, who succeed to that privilege by rotation of sessions. 
'I’hc temporal Lortls, under their several titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, 
ami Baron, all meet upon an equality as British Senators, in their capairity of Peei-s 
(etjunis) of the realm, or Barons of the Parliament. Some of them, however, 
bt'come .Senatoi*s by virtue of hci-editary right, while others are created by royal 
authority. Those who represent the nobility of Ireland are elected to that dignity 
for life, but the sixtetm Peers for Scotland are specially elected upon the calling 
together of each new Parliament. The number of English Peers is, therefore, 
uidiinited. At pre.sent they amount to about 400. Those representing Scotland 
are Hi, and Ii’clantl !28. 


The third branch of the legislature is the House of Commons, a name given 
to the collective representatives of the people. These members, like the Peers, in 
their legislative capacity, all meet upon a perfect equality, though elected under the 
four denominations of Knights, Citizens, Burgesses, and Barons. The Knights are 
the representatives of the landed interest, and are returned by the counties. The 
(.'itizens and Burgesses are elected by the cities and boroughs; and the Barons by 


the cinque-ports, who consequently represent the mercantile interest of the nation. 
'I’he numlxn- of membere in this House is limited to 6.‘)8, of whom England returns 


•189, Wales 24, Scotland 45, and Ireland 100. 


Either on the dissolution of Parliament, or any individual vacancy, arising from 


the death of a member, his acceptance of office, or his voluntary retirement from 
Parliament, which last is effected by his taking what is called the stewarrlship of tht“ 
(’hiltern-hundreds, writs are issued in the King’s name to the Sheriffs or Bailiff's, 
requiring them to return representatives for the respective places to which that 
jirivilege belongs, when a new election takes place. The candidate for a seat in the 
House of Commons must be a native of the kingdom, more, than 21 yeai*s of age, 
and take the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. To represent a county 
he must, in addition to the preceding qualifications, also possess a freehold or copy- 
hold estate, yielding a clear annual income of ; and each elector . by whom he 
i.s chosen, must have freehold property of at least 40 shillings a year in the county, 
elearof all deductions except parliamentary and parochial taxes. Beneficed Clergymen 
have also votes for the counties in which their livings are situated, such l^nefices 
Ixnng considereil as fi’eeholds. The citizens and burgesses must possess* a clear 
income of ^^300 a year, unless the eldest sons of Peers, and persons qualified to be 
Knights of shires ; but in these cases the qualifications of the electors depend upon 
the various charters, customs, or tenures, of the places for which the members are 


chosen. Several exceptions to these general qualifications for becoming members ol 
the Hou.se of (Commons, properly arise from professions, places, pensions, &c.; and, 
with a view of keeping the Paidiament as free as possible from the influence of the 
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even a possibility of his death, that his natural dissolution is generally called his 
demise ; an expression signifying merely a transfer of property" 

As the organ of the laiv, the King has the appointment of all judges and 
magistrates, as his representatives in its execution, and'in them he is considered as 
present in his courts ; and before him, in this sense, all crimes are tried, and all 
suits decided. lie alone has power to pardon or mitigate the penalty of any 
offence. Though the judges are both appointed and paid by the King, it is one of 
the excellent traits of the constitution, that they are rendered completely indepen¬ 
dent both of royal and all other iniluence, by holding their appointments, not 
during the royal pletisurc, but as long as they act uprightly and administer justice 
impartially. The judges are punishable for wilful offences committed in the 
discharge of their duties, and are amenable in person, lands, and goorls. The 
number of the English judges is twelve ; viz. the Lords Chief Justice of the courts 
of King’s Bench and Common Plea.s; the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; 
the thrc'epa/AV?^', or inferior Judges of the two former courts, and the three puisne 
Barou.s of the latter. 

The Court of' King's Bench is the supreme court of common law in the king¬ 
dom ; and is so called because the King used to sit there in person : it consists of a 
Chief Justice, and three puisne Judges, who are by their office, the sovereign con¬ 
servators of the peace, and supreme coroners of the land. This court has a peculiar 
jurisdiction, not only over all capital offences, but also over other misdemeanors 
of a public nature, tending either to a breach of the peace, or to oppression, or 
faction, or any manner of mis-government. It has a discretionary power of inflicting 
exemplary punishment on offenders, either by fine, imprisonment, or other infamous 
jumishinent, as the nature of the crime or circumstances may require. The juris¬ 
diction of this court is so transcendant, that it keeps all inferior jurisdictions within 
the bounds of their authority, and it may either remove their proceedings to be 
determined here, or prohibit their progress lielow ; it superintends all civil corponi- 
tions in the kingdom ; commands magistrates and others to do their duty in cases 
where there is no specific remedy; protects the liberty of the subject, by speedy 
and summary interpos^’on ; takes cognizance both of criminal and civil causes ; 
the former in wjiat is called the crown side, or crown office, the latter on the plea 
side of the court. This court has cognizance on the plea side, of all actions of 
trespass, or other injury alleged to be committed vi et armis (with force and 
arms); of actions for forgery of deeds, maintenance, conspiracy, deceit; and 
actions on the case which allege any falsity or fraud. This court is likewise a 
court of appeal, into which may be removed, by writ of error, all determi iations 
of the court of Common Pleas, and of all inferior courts of record in England.”— 
Potts's Law Dictionary. 

The Court o^‘ Common Pleas also consists of four judges, having the same 
titles as in the King’s Bench, the seal of the court being committed to the Chief 
Justice. It is the only court where real actions, or such as relate to freehold 
property, can originally be brought. In this court, also, all other personal pleas 
lietween man and man are determined, but in some of these the court of King’s 
Bench has a concurrent authority. 3 Black. 3>7. The suits are also divided into 
two sorts or classes; pleas of the trown., comprehending all crimes and misde¬ 
meanors in which the King, (on behalf of the public) is plaintiff; and common pleas, 
which relate to actions between subject and subject. This court can also hear and 
dcterimne causes removed from inferior courts ^ pone, recordare, or other similar 
writs. It can likewise grant prohibitions to keep other courts, both ecclesiastical 
and temporal, within due bounds. 

The Court of Ej-chequer is a court both of Law and Equity, originally esta- 
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blished by William the Conqueror, but reduced to its present form by Edward I. 
It is chiefly designed to superintend and manage the revenues of the crown, and 
to recover the king’s debts and duties. It consists of two divisions, the one civil, 
and the other judicial; the former manages the royal revenue, and the latter takes 
cognizance of all legal proceedings connected with tlie same subject. Tliis last 
is also divided into two distinct parts, the one a court of Common Law, the other 
a court of Equity. The court of Equity is held before the Lord Treasurer, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the chief Baron, and the three pukni Barons. The 
business of this court originally, was to call the king’s debtors to an account, and 
to recover property belonging to the crown, by bill filed by the Attorney-General; 
but other persons are now permitted to sue here. From the equity side of this 
court an apjieal lies immediately to the house of Peers; but from the Common 
Law side a writ of error must first be brought into the exchequer chamber, whence 
an appeal lies to the same supreme tribunal. 

Besides exercising their judicial authority in-the respective courts above 
mentioned, the Judges perform their circuits, and hold assizes, for the administra¬ 
tion of justice in the distant parts of the country. For this purpose, England is 
divided into six circuits, and Wales into four, independently of Middlesex and 
Cheshire, which arc not included in any circuit, the first being the seat of tlie 
supreme courts of judicature, and the latter a county palatine. In Lancaster and 
Durliam also, the king’s ordinaiy writs have no force. The Judges of assize, u ho 
act within those franchises, sit by a special commission from the Lords of these 
counties, (viz. the King, as Duke of Lancaster; the Prince of Wales, as Earl of 
Chester; and the Bishop of Durham) and under the great seal thereof, and not 
under the great seal of England. The Judges go their circuits twice a year, except 
the northern one, in which the spring assizes are held at York and Laijcjistcr, those in 
th<; other four counties being held in autumn only. In these circuits tlie Judges 
exercise their judicial functions underfire separate commissions. “ 1. A commis¬ 
sion of Assize^ directed to themselves and the clerk of the assizcj to take the assizes, 
that is, to take the verdict of a jK'culiar species of juiy called an assize, summoned 
for the trial of cases relating to landed Property. 2. A commission of oyer aad 
terminer, empowering them to hear and determine treasons, felonies, and other 
misdemeanors, whether the persons be in gaol or not. 3. A commission ot 
general gaol delivery, to try every prisoner in the gaol committed for any offence 
whatever, but only such prisoners as are in gaol. 4. A commission of nisi prins, 
by which civil causes, brought to issue in the courts above, arc tried, in the vaca¬ 
tion, by a jury of twelve men of the county, where the action arises, and on return 
of the verdict of the jury to the court above, the Judges there give judgment. 5. A 
commission of the peace, in every county of the circuits.” 

The following are the circuits into which the southern part of Great Britain is 
divided, with the counties contained in each: viz. 
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Circuit-f- CouKtif* in each, 

/ Kssexj 
\ Hertford,* 

I. Hoinn Circuit. Kent, 

i Surrey, 
f Sussex. 
Buckingham, 

I Bedford. 

Norfolk, 

Suffolk. 

( Oxford, 

Berks, 

Gloucester, . 
WoroBster, 

\ Monmouth, 

I Hereford, 

I Salop, 

\ Stafford. 


r Flint, 

North-eastern Circuit.. < Denbigh, 

(.Montgomery. 
c .‘\ngiesea. 

North-western Circuit .< (.'aemarvon, 

I Merioneth, 


.3. Oxford Circuit . • .. 


Cirettiu, 


4. Midland Cirenit. i. 


5. Western Circuit;., 


6. Northern Circuit.,. 

In Wales. 

South-eastern Circuit.. 
South-western Circuit.. 


CotiMmm eaeA. 

! Warwick, 
Leicester, 

IXjrby, 

Notingbniu 

’Lincoin, 

Nerthamptou, 

Rutland. 

Hants, 
iWiha, 

'Dorset, 

I Somerset, 

' Devon, 

. Cornwidt. 

York, 

[Durham, 

I Northumberland, 

L Lancaster, 
f Westmoreland, 
Cumberland. 


r Radnor, 

J Brecknock, 
LGlamomn. 
r Pembroke, 

J Cardigan, 
tCaermarthen 


For the more effectual execution of justice at all times, a Sheriff'is appointed 
by the King for each county. “ As the keeper of the king’s peace, the sheriff is the 
first man in the county, and superior in rank to any nobleman therein, during his 
office. He may apprehend and commit to prison, all persons who break the peace, 
or attempt to break it, and may bind any one in a recognizance to keep the king’s 
prace. He may, and is bound ex-officio to purshe and take all traitors, murderers, 
felons, and other misdoers, and commit them to for safe custody. He is also to 
defend his county against any of the king’s enemies, when they come into the land; 
and for this purpose, as well as for keeping the peace and pursuing felons, he may 
command all the people of his county to attend him, which is called the posse 
comitatust or power of the county; which summons every person above .^fteen 
years of age, and under the degree of a Peer, is bound to attend upon w^mg, on 
pain of fine and imprisoment. Yet he cannot exercise the office of a justice of the 
peace, for then this inconvenience would arise, that he should command himself to 
execute his own precepts.”—1. Black, 343. 

The next officers to the sheriff are justices of the peace, of whom several are 
put in commission for each county. Their duty is to put great part of the statute 
law in execution, relative to highways, the poor, vagrants, treason, felonies, riots, 
the preservation of game, &c.; and they examine and commit to prison all who 
disturb the peace, or disquiet the king’s subjects, removing them to the county jail 
f<jr trial at the next quarter sessions, which are held four times a year before the 
ustices of the county, or at the next county aibizes, according to tli« nature of the 
offence. 

The mode of trial by Jury, (as well as the independence of the judges,) is a 
gionoiM feature in the executive branch of the British Constitution. Twelve re¬ 
spectable men of the county, or nrighbonrbood, where the ciifiib is committed, and 
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who are best qualified for the office, are constituted the true and proper judges of 
the fact. When a man is charged with any capital offence, and committed to the 
county gaol by the magistrates of the district where the offence took place, the 
charge must first be examined by the grand jury, whose province it is to ascertain 
if there be sufficient grounds for exposing the jierson accused to the ignominy of a 
public trial, for, in the eye of the law, he is considered innocent till it be fully proved 
to the contrary. Unless a bill of indictment therefore be found against the prisoner 
by a majority of this jury, he is immediately acquitted. 

In case of a trial, the jierson accused is furnislied with a list of the jury who 
are to be his final judges, and is allowed in open court to object to any against whom 
lie can assign reasons for their not being admitted, until twelve unexceptional)le 
men are a[>i)roTed; and in order to secure all possible impartiality in the trial, 
if the person indicted be a foreigner, half the jury ai*e also to l)e foreigners, if 
the accused pereon so desire ; otherwise, it is not compulsory that the jury should 
be thus constituted. They arc then sw'orn that they shall w^ell and truly try, and 
deliverance make between the king and the prisoner whom they sliall have in charge, 
according to the evidence. On these juries the prisoner rests his cause, and the ver¬ 
dict they pronounce is final. After they have fully heard the evidence produced, 
the prisoner’s defence, the comments of the judge on the testimony given, his exposi¬ 
tion of the nature of the crime, and the bearings of the law upon it, under every 
possible aspect, they are confined without meat, drink, or candle, till the whole are 
unanimous in acquitting, or condemning the prisoner. Trial by jury, as thus con¬ 
stituted, is evidently one of the greatest bulwarks of the English constitution. If 
one of tlie jury die while they are locked up, the prisoner is acquitted ; for, as that 
man could not join in the verdict, the law does not regard it as the unanimous act 
of the whole. 


The Sovereign is the fountam of honour, and bestows all titles of nobility, knight¬ 
hood, and other dignities. He nominates his own privy council, (u^io are his (in¬ 
stitutional advisers on national affairs,) and the great officers of state, as will as 
the household. The king also raises armies, and fits out fleets for the defence of the 
kingdom, the annoyance of his enemies, or the suppression of intestine commotions ; 
but the exercise of this power is necessarily limited, because the money is granted 
by Parliament. He likcwi.se grants commissions to officers in the army and navy, 
which he can recall at pleasure. All garrisons, castles, forts, havens, and ships of 
w'ar, are placed at his disposal, or rather that of his ministers, who act in his name 
and by his authority. He is also the commander of the forces by sea and land, 
which is generally executed by great naval and military officers, to w’hom he dele¬ 
gates the important charge. The friendly and diplomatic intercourse w'ith foreign 
nations, is maintained by ambassadors of the king’s own.ap|)ointinent. He has, also, 
the pow'er to make wrar or peace, to form alliances, and enter into treaties, offen¬ 
sive, defensive, and commercial. He is the heml of the church, and from the time 
this title was assumed by Henry VIII., he has constantly lx?en styled His Most Sacred 
Majesty. This ecclesiastical pow'cr extends to the calling, reguiating and dissolving 
of national and provincial synods. He also i.ssucs his conge (fElire to the Dean 
and Chapter, on the vacancy of a bishopric, and recommends tlie person W'hom they 
are to elect to the vacant see, by refusing to comply with Avhich they incur the 
penaltv of a prwmunire. 

In consequence of the executive part of the Constitution being entrusted to 
the king, and to officers of his appointment, whose salaries are paid by him, an 
appropriate revenue is assigned by the nation, and denominated the civil list, out 
of which the officers of the household, the great officers of state and of the law, the 
ambassadors, and othei-s employed in the executive branch, are remunerated. This 
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revenue exceeds one million sterling; but the greater part is expended for the pur¬ 
poses above mentioned. 

It would be impossible, in a work of this general nature, to attempt any thing 
like an analysis of the jurisprudence of England, either as to its general principles, 
or its particiilar ot)erations. It may be observed, however, that all capital crimes 
arc included under high treuson, petty treiison, and felony. 

High treason is the greatest crime known to the laws, and is accordingly 
punished with peculiar circumstances of ignominy. The several offences which 
come under that denomination, were limited, by the statute 25th Edward III., to 
seven distinct branches, of which, the compa.ssing and imtigining the king’s death, 
and the conspiringto levy waragaiust his authority,M ere the principal. Other treasons 
have since been added, relating to papists, falsifying the coin, or other royal signa¬ 
tures, and for the security of the protestant succession in the House of Hanover. 
Two new treasons M’ere created during the late reign, (36. Geo. HI. ch. 7.) riz. that 
of compassing and imagining to depose the king, and conspiring to levy war to 
force the crown to change its measures and its councils. The sentence of the law 
against this offence is, that the offender shall be hanged, <lrawn, and quartered ; and 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king, llie more refined humanity of modern 
times, hoM'ever, has dispensed M’ith the literal application of this punishment. Per 
sons convicted of high treason are first hung till they are dead, they are then taken 
down and decapitated, the drawing and quartering are uiiolly disused. Pettif trea¬ 
son is when a u ife murders her husband, a servant his master or mistress, an ecckv 
siastic a prelate, or one to M'hoin he ovvx*s obedience, the punishment for which is, 
to be drawn on a sledge to the gallows and hanged. Fe/oni/ includes murder, rob¬ 
bery, forging, maiming, or stabl)ing M'ith a sharp instrument, &c. ; for all Mdiich the 
laAV awards tlie .sentence of death. Alnrtierers are executed M'ithin 48 hours from the 
pas.sing of the sentence, an<l their bo<lics dissected. The sentence for robbery, »mless 
attended with circumstances of brutality, is frequently commuted for cither transport¬ 
ation, or imprisonment on board the hulks.—Fines, imprisonnuMit M'ith harrl labour, 
pillory,audM'hipping, are thechief punishments assigned bythe lau for minor offences. 

Tlie late agitated state of Europe, and the prominent part (treat Britain took 
in the overthrow of ambition, the destruction of anarchy, and the rt'storatiori of 
peace to the conflicting nations of the C’ontinent, have raised both the Army an<l 
Navy to an unprecedented extent, and elevated her military and naval renoM'n to 
a pitch surpiissing all former periods of her history. At the commencement of the 
French Revolution, the regular troops of this countr)'did riot exeml 40,000; but 
in 1801, the M'ar had raised them to 140,865, At the close of the war, those 
immediately belonging to the empire, tluit is, exclusively of foreign reginimits in 
the British service, amounted to 640,000 riien ; while the total number of men in 
arms, in the Mdiole of tlu? British dominions, including yeomanry ami volunteers, 
exceeded a million. Dr. Colquhoun gives the folloM'ing statement for this |)criod. 


VIZ. 


Til.? iftnd forces, or men in arms in the British Empire, iiiclmling the rlegular .Arrays 
and Foreign Corps, the British and Irisli Militias, the Ijocal Militia and Volan- I 
t' crs of Great Britain ; with the Militia and FcnciWe.s in the Colonics and T * ’ 

t>f l)«;iideiu-ifs, arc estimated at..... } 

'1 he I’.ritisli Navy and Marines ...... ... 179,920 

Ihc British Native .Army in India, ioclnding the India Marine Forces . 160,913 

Total armed Force of the British Gin{nrc 1,062,020 

f however, htis greatly reduced the Army, not only by removing 

o gn roops trom otir pay, but by diminishing both the numl>er and extent to 


the 

the 
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native regiments ; so tliat the amount of the whole regular troops, provided for by 
Parliament, in 1819, was 91,823, including the 11,340 men added, in con¬ 
sequence of the late disturbed state of the country, and exclusively of the regi¬ 
ments employed in the territorial possessions of the Ejist India Company. 

The insular situation of Britain, and her extensive possessions in all parts of 
the world, must always render her Navy the principal bulwark of her national 
security, and the grand protection of her wide-spread empire. Washed on all sides by 
the Ocean, Britain has for ages claimed the sea as her peculiar element, and, from 
the battle of La Hogue, has maintained it. At the death of Queen Elizabeth, the 
total number of ships belonging to the British Navy, was 42, the largest carrying 
40 guns ; and the whole nuinb<;r of seamen 8,370. "At the commencement of his 
late Majesty’s reign, the navy had increased to 136 ships of the line. In April 
1814, there where 727 ships of war in commission, 157 of which were ships of 
the line ; 24 from 44 to 50 guns ; and 145 frigates. The remainder were sloops, 
bombs, fire-ships, brigs, cutters, and schooners. Besides these there were in 
ordinary, repairing, and l)uilding, 93 shi{)s of the line, and 202 vessels of other 
descriptions, making a total of 1,022. The w^hole number of seamen and marines, 
at one period of the late w^ar, Wfis estinuited at 181,000 men. I'lie vast extent of 
tlie British possessions in all parts of the globe, necessarily require a correspt>nding 
naval peace establishment; but the humiliated state of our rival navies allowxd 
tliis number of seamen to be reduced by parliament to 20,0(K), including 6000 
marines. A ])roportionate number of ships are kept in commission, and this force 
appears adequate to onr wxuits in the present .stale of Europe. 

Such extensive armaments necessarily invt»lve a vast expenditure, and hence the 
magnitude of the Revenue oftireat Britain, w'hich exceeds that of any other 
country in the world, 'riie expensive wars in which the country has been engaged, 
have also compelled it to have recourse to the borrowing of money for the public 
service, and of lev'ying ta.xes for the regular payment of the interest. The national 
expenditure has thus been greatly increased, and the debt has now so far accumu¬ 
lated as to require a great proportion of the annual revenue to pav its interest. 
The revenue arises from various sources, tlie principal of which arc the duties of 
the Customs and Excise ; the stamp duties; the land and assessed taxes; with 
the produce of the post office. These are divided into tw’o distinct classes, the 
permament taxes, and the w^ar taxes, the latter including the additional duties of 
Customs and Excise, and the income tax. The duties are generally divided into 
three classes, the consolidated <lnties, the animal duties, and the war duties. 

The follow’ing Abstract of the net produce of the Revenue, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the years ending on the 5th of January, 
1817 and 1818, will show the produce of its various branches. 



Year ending 0th Jan. 1S17. 

Year ending Olh Jan. 1818. 

Consolidated Duties .. . 

..f G.;t0(i,148 

J K,373,770 

Annual Duties. 


2,871,505 

War Taxes . 

. 1,008,366 


Total produce of 

the Custoui.<i 9,708,015 

11,245,275 

Consolidated (including 
Taxes in Ireland). 

Assessedjgo^jgj 3jg 

18,501,1503 

Annual Duties . 


258,131 

War Taxes. 

.. 4,462,074 

3,097,312 

Total Produce of Excise 25,157,516 

21,856,946 
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Stamps... 

Post Oflico .. 

Assesscil Taxes ....... 

Piv\i4i»rl'V 

Year endittg 5/A Jan. 1817* 

. 1,498,001 

.11.185 *584 

Year ending 5/A Jan. 1818. 
6.857,687 
1,390,230 
6,127.529 
1,268.458 
1,163,320 
688,9.30 
1,062,073 

Liuul laxcs. 1,127,929 

Misii^llaneous. 444,688 

Unappropriated Duties. 374,006 

Pensions and ABoual Duties .. 4,016 


26,889.652 

18,5.58,227 

T>)tal Net Revenue 61,75.5,183 

51,660,448 


The net produce for 1819 was d6’68,348,7l4 19fl. 2d. 

The amonnt of the gross produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, for tee 
years, ending- 5th January 1819, was as follow. 

For the year ending 5th Jan. 1810.... ^70,2-10,227.... for 18] 5.... £41,324,292 

1811_ 74,040,514. 1816.... 85.311,707 

1812.. .. 71,113,588. 1817_ 73.022,0/1} 

1813.. .. 70,455,680. 1818_ 47,247,6.11 

181 1.... 79,448,111. 1819.... 71,074,746 

The net produce of the Revenue of Great Britain for the year ending hth January, 1820, was ^48,162,232. 

The amount of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain, distinguishing the 
redeemed and the unredecmtMl; together with the annual charge thereon, and the 
sinking fund applicable to its discharge, on the 5th of January, 1818, was the 
following: 

Great Britain and Ireland, consolidated by 56 George III. c. 98. 


Public Funded Debt . .£1,109,12.3,032 

Debt Redeemed . .358,557,624 

Debt Unredeemed . 748,201,991 


Charges exclusive of the sinking Fund, estimated at.... 27,866,139 

Sinking Fond, estimated at... 1.3,847,1.37 


Total annual Charge, estimated at ... 41,71.3,576 


The statements exhibited in this chapter, in connexion with the territorial 
dominions of Britain in all parts of the globe, strikingly display her paramount 
Political Importance in the scale of existing nations.—In Europe^ the 'legions 
of the boasted Invincihles have vanished before her armies, while the navies of 
confederate powers have sunk before her fleets. Her counsels and example not 
only reanimated fallen nations, and roused them into life and energy, hut taught 
them to rally round the standard of patriotism, led them to conflict and victory, 
and finally released them from the tyrannical yoke of him, who.se “ dominion, 
like a pestilence blighted the energies of nature, and whose footsteps were tracked 
by desolation, silence, and despair." Such was the 8y.stein, and such were the 
calamities which found their grave in the field of Waterloo, when Europe receiv'ed 
her deliverance at our hands. The integrity and the prowess of Britain have 
caused her alliance to he courted by the proudest, her power to be dreaded by the 
strongest, and her renown to be envied by the most ambitious, of her rivals. 

‘fsia, the extent of her empire, and tlie authority of her influence, admit 
f P t'Ompetitor, and can scarcely lie cootronled by the most power- 

lui ot the oriental nations. In v^ica, Britain is known and respected from one 
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extremity to the other; and while the Egyptian, the Ethiopian, and the Ne^o, 
willinp^ly acknowledge her superiority, and bow to her ascendancy, the chastised 
Algerine will not easily lose the recollection of her protnptitude and power. 

In the transatlantic world, the possessions of Britain, both continental anti 
insular, are equally varied and extensive. While they supply her with the pro¬ 
ductions of almost every clime, they bring her into close alliance with almost 
every part of that vast continent, and cause her friendship to be conciliated, or 
her hostility deprecated, from the ice-bound confines of the New World, to the 
storm-beaten Cape, which terminates its southern promontory. 

With such wide-spread territories aUmey Britain would still be weak and 
powerless, and region after region would fall from her feeble grasp. But nature 
has poured the liquid ocean round her coasts, indented them with excellent 
harbours, and amply supplied materials for her floating bulwarks. Of these 
natural resources, our ancestors wisely availed themselves to become a maritime 
and mercantile people, and the courage and enterprise of their successors have 
now advanced her naval supremacy .and commercial greatness ]>eyond all pre¬ 
cedent. 


This complete dominion of the sea, gives to Britain a free intercourse with 
all parts of tl»e world, and her manufactures supply I'very article Mdiich adminis¬ 
ters to the necessities, or increases the comforts of life, under all its varied forms. 
The ingenious industry of the country is constantly replenishing these stores, and 
its commercial enterprise as unceasingly conveys them to every region to whieh a 
vessel can approach. The territorial possessions, and the commercial connexions, 
of Britain, therefore, justly give to her political influence and relations the title of 
universal, for wherever the comforts of life arc valued, integrity respected, or the 
exchange of manufactured articles for crude materials encouraged, there British 
enterprise and influence arc seen. 

In estimating the Political Relations of Britain in reference to the states 
of the adjacent continent, her naval superiority, her having contentled, singly and 


successfully, against the most powerful combinations of her opjionents, and the 
part she took in the final struggle, by whieh Europe was lately so terribly con¬ 
vulsed, must all be balanced in the scale of impartial judgment. When these 
facts arc carefully examined, and their future influence assiduously traced, Britain 
will .appear as the Keystone of that arch, u}K)n which the political eipiilibrium of 
Europe reposes. Suppose her, for a moment, detached from the political compact; 
her fleets anniliilated, her iiulnstry, her manufactures, her commerce, and he.* 
treasures engulfed in the ocean, an<l there instantly appears acluosm in the jxilitical 
organization of Europe, whicli all the other nations are unable to fill up. Rich in 
vegetable and mineral treasures, covered with a dense population, euliglUcucd i)v 
knowledge, animated by freedom, ainl blest with a constitution the most Jihcral, 
and a religion the most benign, Britain possesses both internal and external sources 
of politi(;al power, of whieh no other state can boast. In point of situation, in 
political views and political interests, France is natnr.ally ojiposed ! » Britain. An 
alliance, therefore, with the Netherlands, must be mutually benelieial. To the one 
party as a protection against a powerful neighbour, aiul to the other, .as a ilireet 
passage to the continent, through whieh her m.anufactures and colonial produce 
*may be transmitted. The exchange of British increhandizc for the produce and 
treasures of Spain and Portugal, is productive of reeipi'oeal advantages. The 
events of the last few years, have shown how far Britain may avail herself of au 
alliance with these countries, towards frustrating the ambitious plans of her Gallic 


rival, while from the hostility either of Spain or Portugal she has nothing her.seU' to 
fear. Austria and the German confederacy must constitute the grand barriers to 
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French influence on the continent, and may consequently be i-endered subservient- 
to the |)olitieal interests of Writain. Switzerland is too weak, too secluded, and 
her wjiiits and products too tew, to be of much importance in the scale either of 
political or commercial relations. Prussia has a^aiii become a great nation, and 
has wants to supply, which Britain is best prepared to meet. Its position with 
respect to the predominant power of the north, also rendei's this kingdom politically 
important; and the time may arrive when the aid of England or Austria may be 
necessary to preserve its very existence. Our commercial relations with the Danes 
and the Swedes, arc mutually convenient; but, in the present state of those 
countries, the political connexion cannot be of great moment to Britain, except as 
it relates to a free navigation of the Baltic, especially in the event of a war with 
Russia. With regard to Sweden, however, the circumstances are reversed, for 
an alliance with England apjxars almost essential to her independent existence. 
Russia has a vast population, thinly scattered over an immense empire, which 
diminishes her power and her msources, but at the same time, it also diminishes 
her wants. The commercial transactions hetween Russia and England, have long 
been extensive and mutually advantageous. Witli respect to political influence, 
Russia has lately made more rapid advances than any other Eurojjcan state. Her 
population has greatly increased; the condition of society has been meliorated, 
all the arts of life are in a state of progressive improvement, the experience of the 
late war has increased the efficiency of the army, the acquisition of Poland has 
removed her frontiers almost to the heaj’t of (iermany, while one of her fleets 
commands the Baltic, and the other the Black sea, whence they have easy access to the 
ocean and the Mediterranean. Under these circumstances, the navy and the treasures 
of Britain obviously present the most formidable barriers to that spirit of aggrandise¬ 
ment which Russia has long manifested. And may it not be in this quarter, Europe 
shall once more receive her deliverance from our hands ?—With respect to our 
political relations with Italy and Turkey, they are of comparatively little moment, 
except so far as the one may be considered the medium of our commerce with the 
northern states of Africa, and the other with the Levant. These advantages, how¬ 
ever, have both been diminished by our possession of Malta and the Ionian Isles. 

Vievv’ing Britain therefore in the late eventful period of her history, and as she 
now stands, the supporting cohimn in the grand political fabric of Europe, we may 
say with an elegant author, on another occasion, that “ Britain may challenge the 
world to produce her equal, and anticipate nothing but triumph in the compe¬ 
tition.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Religion—Ecclesiastical Geography — Education—Language and Literature- 

and Sciences—Manners and Customs. 


-Arts 


TIIE introduction of the Roman Catholic Religion into this country, has alrcadv 
been noticed in the dcscrjption of Canterbury, tlie }>lace M'hcre it was first 
embraced. After having' been the Religion of the kingdom for ages, it was sub¬ 
verted, in the 16tb c(Mitary, ami the Protestant faith finally estrihlished during 
the reign of Elizabeth, upon the basis of ejiiscopacy. Its principles aye more 
tolerant than those of any other national church, moderation being its ruling 
character, ami allowing to all religious sects, the free exercise of those forms of 
public worship which best accord with their interpretation of the Holy iScriptures. 
A participation in the principal rites of the established church is, however, an 
indis|)ensible condition for liolding any situation of honour or power in anv 
department of the state. In all public writs, the king is styled supieme head of 
the clniri'h but this ti le only expresses the royal pou'er in respect to her teni])oral 
economy, which is never cxerciseil in ecclesiastical affairs, exci’pt to jirevcnt their 
too violent agitation. 'J'he church is governed by two Archbishops, and twenty 
five Bishops, for England and Wales, all of whom, except the Bi.diop of Sodor and 
Man, are endoAved with senatorial rank, and possess the style and title of nobility. 
'Hie two Archbishops are those of Canterbury and York, who consecrate and preside 
over the Bishops of their respective provinc(!s, in the same manner as each Bislmp 
ordains and presides over the clergy of his diocese. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is styled Primate of all England, and enjoys some peculiar privileges. He takes 
precedence of all but princes of the Royal Eimily ; crowns the King and Queen ; 
has the power to grant Sjiecial licen.ses for marriage at any time or jilace, and 
for holding two livings. The Archbishop of York is styled Primate of England, 
and takes the precedence of all Dukes, not of the Royal Family, and of all the 
olBccrs of the state, except the Lord Chancellor. To tla* Bishops belong the 
ceremonies of dedication, confirmation, and ordination. They have also a judicial 
power relative to births, marriages, wills, filling up benefices, a' .1 the general 
interests and regulations of the church. ''Hie Bishop of London, as presiding over 
the capital, takes precedence of all the other Bishojis, and is followetl by the 
Bishop of Durham, as presiding over a see which constitutes a county palatine. 
The Bishop of Winchester is the third in dignity. The otluMs rank according to 
the seniority of their consecration. Many of the Bishoprics existed before the 
Reformation, and five were added by Ileiii'y VIII.; viz. those of Chester, Glouces¬ 
ter, Peterborough, Bristol, and Oxford. 

The following list embraces the titles and extent of the Bishoprics, arranged 
under the respective provinces to which they belong: viz. 
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Province op Canterbury. 


JRijt/wprici- 

1. Loudon . 

2. Winchester. 

I/itclifield & Coventry .. 

4. Lincoln...^ 

а. Ely . 

б. Salislmry.. 

7. Lsctcr . 

K. Bath anil Wells.. 

•1. Chichester ... 

10. Norwich . 

11. Worcester.. 

12. Hereford .. 

13. Rochester. 

M. Oxford. 

15. Peterborough ...... 

16. Gloucester . 

17. Bristol . 

l.'^. liand.iflf .. 

19. St. David’s . 

20. St. Aanpli. 

21. Bangor. J 


Cmnties m each Dweese, 

Essex, Middlesex, and part of Kent. 

Surrey, Hampshire, Jersey, Guernsev, and Alderney. 

StalTordshire, Derbyshire, part of ^'i’»r»¥ickshire, and Shropshire. 

Lincolnshire, Ijeicestersbire, Haiitiogiionshire, B^fordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and part of Hertfordshire. 

Part of Cambridgeshire. 

Wiltshire and Berkshire. 

Devonshire uud Cbrnwell. 

Somersetshire 

Sussex. 

Norfolk, Suffolk, and part of Cambridgeshire. 

Worcestershire and part of Warwickshire. 

Herefordshire and part of Shropshire. 

Part of Kent. 

Oxfordshire. 

Nortbuuiptonsbire and Rutlandshire. 

Part of Gloucestershire. 

Bristol, part of Gloucestershire, and Dorsetshire. 

Glamorganshire, Monmouthshire, Brecknocksliire, and Radnorshire. 
Pembrokeshire, (’urdiganshlre, and Cacrinartbenshire. 

Parts of Flintshire, Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, and Shropshire. 

.Angicsea, Caernarvonshire, Merionethshire, w ith part of Denbighshire and 
Montgomeryshire. 


Provi.n'ce of York. 


22. Dnrham. The Counties of Durham and Northumberland. 

2.3. Carlisle. I’.art of Cumiteriand and M’c.'itmorcland. 

24. Chester.. Cheshire, f.ancasliirc, parts of Cumlicrland, AVestmorcland, and Yorkshire. 


2.i. Sodor and Man. Isle of Man. 


To eveiy Catheciral belong a Dean and several Prelicndaries, who constitute the 
Dean and Chapter, or the council, wlio.se otRce it is to a.ssist the Bishop with their 
advice in managing the affairs of his diocese. The next order of ecclesiastics in 
the church of England, is that of Archdeacons, whose office is to inspect the 
moveables of the church, to reform slight abuses, and to induct to benefices. Their 
number i.s .sixty. Rectors, Vicars, Curates, and Deacons succeed, and they con¬ 
stitute the numerous and efficient part of the hierarchy. The clergy, in general, 
enjoy several peculiar privileges. They cannot he couipelled to fill ar^ civil or 
military office; they can only he fined to the amount of their temporal e.states; 
nor are they asses,sed with the rest of the parish for the repairs of liighways, the 
expenses of watching, prosecuting for robberies, &c. According to the last 
diocesan return.s, the total numlier of lieneficcs in England and Wale.s (including 
13.3 dignities) was 10,582 ; the number of resilient parochial Clergy 5379, and of the 
non-residents 5037, of whom 980 did duty. The number of Curates, where the iiicuni- 
hents were not resident, was 3920. The whole annual income of the Clergy of the 
Churcfi of England, of all ranks, in South Britain, has been estimated atX^3,000,000. 

The law of England consider all persons as Dissenters who do not conform to 
the mode of worship e8tahli.shed by the Church of England, and of the.se there are 
various sects. The principal are Presbyterians, Methodists, Indeiwndents, Baptists, 
Quakers, Unitarians, and Swedenborgians. There are also many Roman Catholics in 
some parts of England. The Presityterians have their denomination from their Mr- 
church government, which is that of a certain number of elders. The 
.mhodisH are of recent origin, but the most numerous of all theclas.ses of dissenters. 

. *70 r!T'irr,rl>T!* thp, ’^reaching of Whitfield and 
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AVosloy, ami consist of two distinct bodies. The followers of Whitfield hold the 
doctrines ot Calvin, and of W(‘sley those of Arxninius. 'llie Indej>endcnts are, 
in generxd. Calvinists, and maintain that each con^rcg’ation has a right to make 
laws for its own int(*rnal regulation. The Baptists admit of only adult Ixaptisin, 
ami are most of them Calvinists. It should he remarked, however, that the 
majority ot all these scerts hold the doctrines of Calvin only in [lart, their views of 
the Scrij)tures leading them to admit election, l>nt to deny reprobation. Tlu? 
Quakers also originated in this country from the preaching of George Fox, during 
the latter half ol the 17th century. 'Phe Uaitarlavs maintain the unity of 
God in opposition to the trinity. The .V//;er/c;d.iorg/m/,v arc so called from having 
adopted the reveries of Baron Swedenborg. Tlie Murariaiis have settlements in 
London, and various other parts of the country, but they are not nmnerons. 

The education, language, literature, arts, sciences, manners, and customs of 
the English, are subjects so familiar to every rc'ader, that in tuueliing ui>on 
them brevity becomes an indisjumsable rcxpiisite. 

The, higher and niiildle classes in this country pay great attention to the 
KoucATioN of their <-hildren, though it is to be lamented, espei iaUy willi rere.uc; 
to tin* fail’ .sex, that supeili(“ial aenuirenients too often suiiolv tlu* piaee *»f 
instruction. 'Phe metms of tuition are now widely dilliis/d tlirongh the countrv. 
both in public and private schools, where classical literatnre, geni'ral know¬ 
ledge, tli(* elements (»f the sciimces, and all the acctunph.'-.hinents of !i are 
sneees^ifully taught. 'Phe two Cniver>ities, of Oxford and Caininidge, distin 
guished no less for the libi*ra!ity of their endowments than \ ei:erated for the ta!t‘nt< 
and leaining with which they have long been ci>ndneted, ;irc tlie two gi’aud J'oci 
ft’oin which science and literatnri' are «'onstantlv (‘ni:inating. 'The pnhiic schools 
of .St. I’anl's, Harrow, Ixton, Westminster, ^\'inche>tei*. e.iid nnghy, art'’admiraidc 
institutions for the prT'pai'ation (•!’ ihosi* who are intended to eonij'li te flicir ednctitiou 
in thosi* two great seats of lea.ndmg. E;ieh Cniversiiy semis two ii'emhi'rs to 
Ikirliiiment, .and its ehiineellor iind onieers have a civil jurisdiction over the ste- 
dents, and till others, during their residence there. Milittiry tied naval instr'.a t ion 
is also ('stahlished on a suit.ahle se:de at the pnhlie expense : ;in<l the Uoy;d Milittiry 
Aeadcnnv at Woolwich, the Boval Milittirv ( 'olleges, ;it Farnhtim, in Nnrrev, anti at 
.Sandhurst, in Berkshire, with the Hoyal Naval ('<»!leg<‘ at Porlsmontli. are ali 
institutions <»f natiomd inuxortanee. 'Phe present agt' lias Iieen honourahly distii:- 
gtiislied l»y its attention to the education of the jioor, and* its admirable i'stalilish- 
inents for tliat purpose. .Sunday, and other schools, tipon the plans ot Bell aa.i 
Lancast('r, supported by tlie nmnitieenee of public jilTcrality, no.v bring the elenuatts 
of useful and religious knowledge within the reach td' the meanest imfnidu ! . 
Their elfeets in enlightening the minds, improving tin* morals, and elevating the 
eharaetcr of those in humble life, .are manifest. 'Phe nanoval ol ignorance, tiu 
xliflnsion of knowledge, and the increase of human h.appinoss, by implanting in the 
vonthfnl bosom a veneration for truth, and sowing’ there the seeds ot love to (dad 
and man, an* tlie legitimate ohjccts of these institutions. 

ITu* Ixnglish IjAnoxtaok is radically Gothic, hut cnrii lied m ilh nmnerons 
words ami phrases from the Greek. Latin, and French, as well as itom th.c Itaiiau 
and Sp.anish, though it dillers in its strnetnre from them ail. It is. in fact. 
x’omponnd of varimis langnagcs, formed and polished at different jieriods. as luwv 
M'ants artise, and mw' ideas wc're introt'.need by the progress of civilization and 
.science. The oldest dialect of the ErUglisli language is the Anglo-Saxon, in which 
numerous mamiseripts still exist in the libraries of the curious. One of its most 
classic authors was Altred tlu' Great, M’hose translations of Bede and Boethius 
have been laublished. The Norman comfuest, and the desire of the Conqueror to 
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.siii)plant tlio Anylo-Saxoii hy tin* Norman Fnmoli, ivinlonal it tlu' laiii^iiagc of 
the (‘onrf, ami of a few persons in tlu* superior classes of society ; l)ut very 
little alteration was elfeeted in the dialect ttf the country, d’lu^ I'ompiests of 
Eilward III., however, and the enlarged interconr.se with France during'- the I Ith 
eentlirv. elfeeted that change wliich the Compieror had vainly attein[)ted to 
produce. 

'Fhe earliest sj)eciinens of what may, with propriety, be demmiinaled the 
English lani^nai'e, are exhibited l)y Chaucer in poetry, and the t'nterprisin;;-, but 
fabulous, Sir John Mandevilie. in prose. In the reinn of Elizabeth it had ac<jnired 
a copiousness, a tliijnity. and a tbrce, which it has never surpassed, for what it 
has since {^•ained in variety and eici^ance, it has lost in enerii’y' and expression. 
Sydiuw’s Defence of Poesy is a pxul specimen of the prose i>f that airc*. while a 
more S[)lendid or familiar example of |)oetry than Shakespeare, cannot be selected. 
The common translation of the bil)le alfords a noble proof of tlie simple diirnily of 
the English lanunai^e in the rt*i”-n of Janu*s 1 : and Milton’s immortal Paradi'-e 
Lost, may be reuarded as a lofty s|)ccimen of a snbst‘'ptent rei^n. For tlu* pecu¬ 
liarities in the stnu'turt* of the Eiiijlish lant^iiau'e, as well as in its etli'ct Avhen t ort- 
trasted with other ancient or modern tongues, we must refer to works written 
expres.sly on the subject. 

Enjjland may be regarded as tlu* birth-place of jdiilosojdiy, the siat of''cienee. 
and the haunt of the mnscs. Iti the earliest periods of Hritish history, poetry was 
cultivated by the Druids, who are rei'resentcd as excitinir the p('o|)le l«» virtue and 
valour by the recital of traditionary verses ; but, as they did not ( ominit tlu ni to 
UTitiiifT, no sp(‘«*imens have been j)resi'rved, from which w<‘ can e-'timatt* tlieii* pro¬ 
ficiency as poets. 'I’lieir power as t»rators, however, stands recordi'd ; for “* when 
two hostile armies, inflnencr-d with warlike rai;e, with swords drawn, and .•'pears 
extended, were rm the point ofen^^aitiiii;' in battle, at their intervention they sheathed 
their swords, and became ettim and peaeefid.” 

'j’he names cf (jiltlas and Ilcdc, the last of whom tinished his history of Ene'land 
about the year 7P»1, are venerable in the early annals of I'm^dish literature. 'I'he 
wise tind mai^nanimous .-\lfre<l, like ( harlemaii'ue, was not only the unwearied 
patron of letirnin^t in idl its branches, but was himself a scholar and a philosopher, 
and contril)nted, more than any' other individual of his a^e, towards the refinement 
of the .Saxon ton,:rne. The snceessfid expeditions of tlu* Danes, however, checked 
the progress of Kn;;li>h litenitni’c, and the .Sax(»n ('hroni<*le is tlu* only memorable 
work between the Sth arul the Pith century, thone;h it became ii'pn* diffused 
during the three follow!n^T c(*ritnri(*s. (ioweratid Ch;iuc<*r cnlaiyed the st<trcs of 
poetry, whik* the invention (»f printing facilitated the int<*rchan"'(* of knowlcdp*. 
Froi/i tlnit period, the litenitiin* of En”-land b(*came (*(pi;dly <listinf,njlshed for tin* 
depth and vtiriety of its r(*searehes, and for its constant tendency to pra<*tical utility. 
A brief vi(*w of itrs present state may he arranire<l under the i^en<*ral heads of |U)Ctry, 
history, criticism, and romance. 

To delineate the pro«rress of each of these brandies of lit(*ratnre would lu* 
toreijrii to the [ireseut purjiosi*. If has b<*en well observed, hoW(*ver, that “ pnrfn/ 
is tlu: ohlest, the rar<'.»t, ami the most excellent »)f the fine arts. It was tlu* first 
fixed form of laniruap*; tlu* earliest jicrju-tuation of thought ; it (*xisted b(*for(* 
prose in history, before music in tiielody, and bi*fore paintinj? in ilcscription. 
Anjerirn* to the diseovery of letters, it was einploy('<l to vent tlu* prais(*s ot (iod, to 
A'ominniiieate the lessi)ns of wis<|om, and to celebrate the achicvetm*nts of valour; 
music wjis invented to accompany, and painting to ilbistnite it. '^I’lie art of eon- 
sti nctin«r easy, elfgunt, and even spirited v(*rse, may be acipiircfl by any mind of 
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piilsf, lliislu's the ('hock, wjirins the lu'ai't, and (‘xpands rJa^ son! of tlio roadoo, 
playiiii;' upon his passions us nj)on a lyre, and making’’ fiini fool as il’In* wore talkinq 
to a spirit,—this is the art of natarr hcr.srlf^ invariahiv and jx'i’potually jjloasiny, 
hy a soorot and indefinite' ohann, that lives rhnnin’h all her works, and oansc's tin* 
very stones to cry out, ‘ the' hand that made ns is divine.’ ” F. Sehlep'l, in Ids 
l(‘('tnr<‘s on the liistory of Liti'ratiire, has justly observed, that Sfnaisrr, Shakc.spran , 
and Milton^ tin' “ three i^reatest, poets <jf Kn^^land, eontain within tlieniselva'S every 
thiiii:' lliat is really threat and reinarkabh' in n'ijfard to her ('Ider liti'catnre of the 
sixtt'onth and seventi'enth centuries. '^J'he ('hivalrons poem of Spenser, tin' Fairv 
Qnei'ii, presents ns with a eompk'te view of the spirit oi' romance, wliieh vc't linyx'iHd 
in Filmland amoni;;' tlie snl)ieets of Flizabetli ; that maiden Queen wlio saw herself, 
with no ordinary dc'li^ht, deified while yet alive, liy sneli plavfid fancies of 
mythology and the iuns(*. Spt'nser is a jierfeet master of the pietnresipu': iit his 
lyrical pit'ces then? breathes all tin? tenderness of the Idyll, llie very spirit of the 
'iVoiihadonrs.” 

'I'lie same author has also remarked tliat, “tin' admiration witli Mhieii 


Shakespean' n'l^arded Spc'iiser, and tin' care with wdiieh he imitated him in hi-' 
lyric ainl idyllic jnn'ins, are eirc'nmstances of themselves snlfteient to make 
ns study, with the liveliest interest, the poem of the Fairy (,Jiieen. It is sti'an;;\ . 
hot delightful, to serutinixi', in his short ('iVnsions, the eiiaraeter ttf Shakespeare. 
In tln'in w(' see, tlnat he who stood like a mayieian above tin' world, penetratiiw 
with one y^lani'O int(» all the depths, and mysteries, and perplexities of the human 
character, and haviny ])ower to call up into open day the darkest workinus of the 
human passions ; that this i^i'cat bciny was not deprised of any portion of his luima.i 
sympathies, by the elevati«m to which he was ral-'cd, but preserved, amidst all lii' 
stern fmu;tions, a heart overllowiny; witii temh'rness and love. Other poets ha\e 
endeavoured to transport ns, at least for a few monu'iifs, into another and an 
ideal condition of mankind : but Shakespeari' is tiu' masi(*r of reality: he seis 
before ns, w'ith a truth that is often jiainfnl, man in his di'yraded state', in that 


('orrnption whic'h pervades and eontaminati's all his l»einy, all that he does ami 
snlfers, all tlu* thonithts and asj)iriitioas of his falh'ii spirit. 'I'lils poet, who exter¬ 
nally si'cms to be the most calm and temperate, clear and livt'ly, Avith whom 
intellect seems ev('ry where to preponderate : who, as we at first imagine, reyarcb 
and rejiresents ('very tinny; almost with coldiu'ss, is found, if we examine into the 
internal iW'linys of his spirit, to be of all othc'rs the most deeply sorrowful and 
tragic. Sh;ikesj)eare ri'yarded tIu' drama as entirely a thiny tor tlu' people ; and. 
:it first, tretited it thronyhont as such. Even in the earliest of his trayic atlenijit'. 
he takes possc'ssion of the whole superstitions of the vnlyar, and minyles in hi> 
poetry not only the yiyantie yreatness of their rude traditions, Init also the teartni. 
the horrible, ;ind the revoltiny. All these ayain are blended with such ix'presen- 
tations and views of human debasi'im'nt, as passed, or still ])ass with common 
sp(‘ctators for wit; but were ('onnet'ted with tIu' depths ol his .(lli'ctivi' and 
pt'netnitiny spirit, Avith the very different feelinys of bitter (ontempt or sorrowful 
syinpalhy. Tlu; fWdiny by Avhic'h he se('ms to have been most t'onneeted witli 
ordinary men, is tluit of nationality. He has ('('presented the heroic ;ind ylorions 
period of Enylish history, dnriny the compiests in Franc(', in a series of romantic 
pieces, which possess idl the simplicity and liveliness of the ancient chronicles, but 
approach, in their niliny spirit of pjitriotism ;ind ylory, fo the most diynified and 
eflectnal productions of the epi(! muse.” 

nic serious and stately mus(‘ of Milton had to labour under 'all the disad¬ 
vantages Avhich Jittend those Avho attempt to make the doctrines and mysteries (w 
reliyitin the subjects of poetical delineation, besides those Avhieh are peculiar to the 
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protestaiit as (‘ompaml witli t!io {•atholic poiis. Vot, lio luiist be classed with 
the first and most sid)liine votaries of tfie iiinse, not only of this i'oinitry, hut 
of the norld. Milroifs Paradise Lost is not a complete whole, hut oidy the first 
f)arf of the ^ivut chnstian history of man, in wliicdi the creation, the falf, and the 
redeinpfion. arc all essential parts of tlie same nn\i;hty drama. 'I'he cx<‘ellcncc of 
this epic work consists, therefore, not in the })lan of the whoh*, so much as in 
particular beauties and passages and, in general, in the perfection of lol'ty poetic 
iangnage. 

British poetry, of suhseejuent periods, is extremely abundant, and possesses 
almost every varied exceljcnce, hut the prevalence of reading in the piHvsent age, 
renders it too tamiliar to need elucidalion. None of these poets, however, are 
considered as rivalling the three jioets above described, particularly Shakespeare 
and Milttm. Pope’s translation of ilomer contributed to increase fh<' general 
\'('neration for that great poet of anti(piity, nhile the original jxicnis of the same 
author tarnish many traces of that tlionght which has lendered diilactii; poetry 
such a favourite subject in England. ‘‘ The common materials <»f ilidactic poetry 
were, however, (»ften combined in England with the more j)oeti<;al elements of 
passion and melancholy ; as. for example, in the gl<M»my and entlmsiiustie ^’onng. 

1 homson exjiressed his feelings mori'tastefully and beautifully, in that sjieeies of 
jioetry, so nmch admired by his <‘Ountrymen, and after his own time so much 
I'ojiied by foreigners, the descriptive. 'Pho passion for nature wa> the origin of 
the national love ot Ossian ; and, although m'irher the sorrow of Ossian, nor the 
despair cd \oimg, he ewry where prevalent, the spirit of serious meditation is 
<‘ertainly much more dilfnsed over the lyric poems of Englaml during the eighteenth 
e'cnturv, than those of Erance.” 


Respecting the [)r('St‘nt staler of ICuglish poetry, Madanu' <1(‘ StacI has <»bscrvc<i, 
English poetry, which is fostered neither ley irreligiejii, nor the' spirit of faction, 
nor licentiousness ot manners, is still rich and animatexl, experiencing nothing of 
that decline which tlireatens successively the literature of most other countries in 
Europe. S<-nsibility and imagination [ireserw an immortal youth of mind. y\ 
second ;ige of poetry has arisen in England, because enthusiasm is not theiv ex¬ 
tinct, ami because natung love, and country, always (‘xercise great power there. 
( owper lately, and now Uogeis, Moore, 'riiomas (.'ampbcll, WaltcT IScott, Lord 
Byron, in different departments and degrees, are [ireparing a new age of glory for 
English poetry ; and while every thing on the Continent is in ii state of degra- 
datimi, the eternal fountain of beauty still flows from the land of freechnn.” 

The same learned author also remarks, that the “ English works <»n rrificl.sm, 
and in particular, most of their treatises on poetry and the imitative arts, are dis- 
tinguislied l)y greater freedom, originality, and knowlt'dge of the antiipn*, and bear 
on tliese accounts a greater affinity to our own (German) modes of thiaking than 
those of the French.” 


“ Ot all the works conru'ctcfl with eleg^ant literature, which the English 
produced during the last century, by far tlu! most important iiiv their great 
histoi’ical writings. 'I hey havi* in this department surjiassed all the other l’,ur<)pean 
nations ; tlu-y had at all events the stjirt in ))oint of time ; ;ind have become the 
standard models both in Erance ;ind (ici"man\'. ’ /'] Acr//o’c.v. 

J lie Englisli ronn//i<<‘ may be considered as a jioetical narrati<»n of incidents 
taken from real life and aetual inanner.s ; :ind, in tliis respect, is doubtless superior 
to tiu> I'leiieh productions ot the stinn; class. The ejirly times of Enghind, unlike 
lOM.'oi Spain, Mere not rich in (diivalrous romances. The imagination seems to 
i<i\( )(en cliilhxl by the manners of the Norntan eompierors. The domestic 
con (s s oi tlu> disputed throne, with their intrig'ues, battles, and executions, have 
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none of thiit riirlj, poelictil interest, M'liieh atlc'ndcd the struggles for the holy 
se|>nlehr(*. Noi’ in the golden age of Knglish genius, were there any very reniark- 
ahle. works ol pui'c liefion. Since, that tinie, however, and d<;wn to tlie present 
[leriod, there lias heen a constant sneeession of novels and ro/nances. 

In strength of thought, invention, and depth of i!np''essioii, Richardson excels. 
'^I'hi! most sneeessfnl imitators of (k'rvantes an^ Fiehling and Smollet; but of all 
the I'iiiglish romances, the Vicar of Wakefield stands pre-eminent. It has bi'cn 
justly denominateil “ a temlerly-eoloured picture of human nature’s most gfcnial 
♦pialities.” 'i’he other species of romarnre, which cvajioratcs in the mere display of 
grotescpie wit and exaggerated sentiment, was mo^t suceessfiilly cultivated by 
Nti'rne. AN’ith r(‘spect to those works of visionary intellect, wliich constitute the 
daily food of fashion, a judicious observer remarks, that the Knglish novi'ls and 
romances snrfiass the French. Smolh't and Fielding, indeed, are dt'cidedly superior 
to the best novelists of that country, though the great work of the latter ('I'om 
dones) has been regarded, by V’arburton at least, as an imitation of the Pm/.von 
Purretnf, by Marivaux. 

In advi‘i-ting to the |)n‘sent state of science and philosophy it may be useful 
to take a I’etrospectivc glance at those causes which have contributed so largely to 
their progress, and which still influence almost every di'partnumt. In referemte to 
this subji'ct, .S'<7//rg(7 has the following judicious remarks. “ The sixteenth century 
was the ag(‘ of ferment and strife, and it wtis only towards its close that the human 
miml iH'gan to calm ;uid collect itself after the violent «-onvn1sion it had undergone. 
W ith till' si'venteenth century comnumced that new inode of relletilion :ind impiiry 
to which the w’ay had been laid (»j)en by the restoration of classical learning, the 
great improtemenl in natural scitmee, and that universal shaking and scjiaration 
of faith occasioned liy the reformation of Luther. The first nanu' to which we 
Inrnistliat of the great IJaeon. 'I'liis mighty gtmins, by carrying the spirit out 
of the inoiid contentions of the dead schools, into the regions ot exjierience, aboAC 
ail of lif('and nature, has b(‘(;ome the fatlu-r of modern physics ;'he made and 
com|»lefi‘d manv iiiustrious discoveries himself, of nuiny more he seems to have 
had a dim and imiiei li'ct foresight : it is tlu; work of ages to follow out the hints 
which are di'opt bv such a sjiirit in the ])rogress of its excursions. liy means of 
his rich and indefaligahle intellect, the w hol(‘ si-imices of experience have been 
immeasuralily enlarged, or rather tluyv luive lii'en entirely rt'gem'rated ; the 
eommoa shapi* of mind, nay. tve nuiy stiy, the common shapi' ol life in modern 
Kurope, has rt>eeive<l a sjiark of new- Jinimation from the inspiring touch ot thi.s 
Froinetheus.” 

“ After this glorious sun had sid,” observes an eleg'ant writer, “ arose Xi'Wlon. 
and Royle, and l.ock<‘, ;ind a constclliition of brilliant oi bs in the world of intelUct.” 
These, with tlu' t'stablisinnent of the Royal fsocii'ty, and other kindre-d Institutions, 
have all contributiMl to (devati' the scientific char.icter of Ihigland. and toltistt'r the 
elforts of her rising genius in |)hilosophic attainments, and their ap]»lieation to the 
practical purposes of life* ; Rritain must, then'fore, lie ranked among' the most pre¬ 
eminent exiimples : for in no country h;ive greati'r exi'rtions ix'en made to increasi* 
th(‘ products of tlu' soil, to abridge human labour, to prodiua' superior articles at 
the least expense, or to conduct dillicult ;ind ilangerons proi i'sses with comlort and 
.safety to the persons employtxl. 

W hile the Italians, tlie Flemings, and the Dutch, were deriving wealth and 
honour from tlu* perfection to which they had carried painting, Knghmd presents 
almost a blank in the imitative art. The seventeenth century, however, exhibits 
some excellent s[)ceimens of miniature painting; and the patronage which the art, in 
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jjencral, has oxporioiioed diirifi^jr the last fifty years, at onee marks flic refinement 
of the ay-e, and tends to promote it. A multiplieity of eminent llritish artists have, 
in eonsequenee, arisen : at the head of whom was the lately-dejiarted ITvst, niiose 
works, while they i^ratify taste, and improve the moral sentiment, do ecpial honour 
to the artist and the eoimtry that produeed them. 

riiouj,*^!! Eni;land is more renowned for eomfortahle mansions than splemlid 
palaces, and for eommodions ehurehes than superb cathedrals, architei ttire and 
seiilpture h;ive not been stationary, while paintinj; was advaneiiii; in iier brilliant 
( areer. In Jiddition to the works of the celebrated Jotivs and .V/> Christojihvr 
If 'n-n, those of other artists htive done honour to suhseijuent periods. Ian,arilvin^’- 
has, also, been carried to perfection in Kn,aland ; but in musical skill, Itiily 

ii’id (icrmany must be iicknowledaeil her superiors. 

From the cm of stiviiae wildness, when our ancestors lived ujioii the spon- 
r;im‘ous fruits of the ciirth, ;ind the produce of the cliae*’, to the present /x riod of 
luxury and refinement, the .mannkiis ;ui<l i cski.ms of Hrir;iin have exjXTieneed a 
constant mutJition. Hence, 

“ To catch t!;e inmiiicrs lUins; as tlicv risi ," 


and paint the Heetina sluidow iis it piisses, has idw.iys been ii dillieidf l.isk, and 
I •'|)eeially for ;i iiiitive historian, whose keenness of obNCi’v.ation becomes blunted 
by constant tamiliarity. He m.iy. imieed. by extendina the r;inae (*t his scrutiny 
'o Ibreian countries, acijuire a pereepfio:i of [leeuliiirilies, of which he would 
otherwise be niK'onseioiis. On the otiu'r hand, ;m intclliaent foreianer. visitina 
Ixnalaud, will discern it multitude of stranac and anotnalons customs, which do 
not, for ;i moment, arrest oiir own attention, b(“c:inse we are “ to tlu- iminner 
born. ” It must be from one or both of tliese sources, theretbre, th.it ;i tiiithl’nl 
picture can be derived of those n.atiomil leatures. which rctdly discrimimite one 
country from .another, and in the delincjition of which is eom[)rised so much of 
utility and atimsement. It is, how'ever. by eom|)arison aloiu*. that a correct 
estimate can be derived; and we shall, therefore, endeavour to blend the obseia ations 
of the most judicious foreianers with our own, in a’ivina n brief ski’tch of this 
intercstina topic. 

.V variety of causes ojicrate both simultaneously and succi'ssividy, in the pro¬ 
duction of manners, customs, and character, ami th<* ctlect must always be propor¬ 
tionate to til!' number, the sti'cnath, and the continuance of those causes. 'I'o 
investiaate the nature and intiuem'i* of cviui the most prominent amona them 
would, however, be contrary to the desiau of the jircsent work. A brief e.vhibition 
of their leadina effects is all that can be attempted, .ind this, hajipily, is the most 
intercstina .and instructive jiart of the subject. 

In their personal apjie.irance, Ibiali^hmen are a'‘u<‘‘'<'dly of a middle stature, 
well-formed, with reaular features, and florid complexions, Imt less fair than the 
northern (iermans, the Danes, or the Swedes. Enali>hmen are usually more robust 
and muscular th.'iu tlieir continent.al neiahbonrs on the opposite side of the ehaimel, 
which ha-^ been a-cribcfl to the influence of the climate, in conjunction with a 
liberal n-'C of am'm.tl food and limit /hpior. The Faiahsh females arc eipially dis- 
diiLTiiished for their jxTsonal ami mentarch.arms. 'fheir form, features, and 
eoinplfxion bestou’ u[)on them a of ^riicv ;ind be.'uity, whiirh rivals the most 

< !»'Cr<int toreiii-iu !•". wliile the peenliar modesti' and neatness whieh pervaili* all their 
■'■"'Iuive them charms wliieli .are son^''ht in vjiin amoriir the t;iir ot 
other nations. In the warmth, delieaey, ami sfreng^th of their aifeetions, the 
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|)eniuinc‘iicy of their attachments, and the indefatigable discharge of every tcmder 
duty, th<‘y have no rivals. Madame de Sta'cl, speaking of these qualitie.s, cites Lady 
Russell, the wife of Lord Russell, who w^as hehejided in the reign of Charles II., as 
uniting in the highest degree, the strength and moral beauty of the English female 
charticter, and then observes ; “ Such again would a true English woman be if a 
scene so tragical, a trial .so terrible, coidd be renewed in our days, «and if, thank.s 
to liberty, such calamities were not nunoved for ever. The duration of the sorrows 
caused by tiu* loss of those we love, often al)sorl>s, in England, the life of person.s by 
Mdioni they an* felt. If women there have not ])ersonaliy active habits, tliey live so 
much more strongly in tin* objects of their attachment. Tlu; dead arc not for¬ 
gotten in that eomitiy, wlu're the human soul possesses all its beauty ; and that 
honourable eonstancy which struggles with the instability of this world, exalts the 
feelitigs of the heart to tlu* rank of things eternal.” 

'l'h('natural proneness of the I'inglish to think before theys|)eak, and their 
reluftanee to <'nter into familiar eonvers<‘ with sti'angers, have subjected them t(» 
tlu' charge of a l•(‘scrvc<l and j)hlcgniatic (•hara<‘tcr. 'Jlie imtst recent and candid 
tra\cllers, Itowever, confess lliat this reserve exists more in appearance than reiditv ; 
.ind that it arises from habits of |•cllection, rather than mistrust or ima-osciicss of 
<hspositii>n. 

I poll this sniijcct, tlu* same animated author, in her work on tlie Frmch 
l{crnliifit)ii, lias the following remarks; It is difficult to givt'a thorongli expla¬ 
nation of wiiat in l^ngland is called shyness, that is, the embarrassment wliich 
eontiiies to the bottom of the heart the expressions of natural lauievok'iicc' ; for one 
ofti'ii meets the coldest manners in persons who Mould shoM' themselves most 
generous toM'ards you if you stood in need of their aid. The English ait* as far 
from being at ease among each other, as with foriugners ; tlicy <h> not s/>cak tiil 
after having been introduced to each other; familiarity becomes estaldisheil oidv 
after long aeipiaintanee. In langland one scarcely ever sees the younger branches 
livi' after their marriage in the same hou'-e M'ith tlieir parents ; home is 'th<* pre\ailiug 
taste with the E/iiglish. and this inclination has, jierluqis, contributed to make 
tlicui di'test th(' political system M'hic'h, in otlier countries, permits exile or arlntrary 
arre''t. laaeb I'aniilv has its separate (hvelling: and London consists of a vast 
number of houses, of small size, shut as close as boxes, ami into M'hieh it is not 
miieli more easy to penetrate. 'I’hcre are not i vcn many brothers m' sisters mIio 
go to iline at cat'll others houses M’ithout invitation. This formality does mU 
rendt'r life vi'ry amusing ; and in the taste of the laiglish for travelling, the niotixe 
is partly a desire to M’ithdraw from the (‘onstraiut of their customs, as Ma li as the 
necessity of escaping from the fogs of tlu'ir country.” 

'I’lie folloM’ing sketch is a summary of the English, Maimers, ( ii-'toins. ami 
Character, tis they struck ;m intelligent foreigiu'r nearly a.('cut iiry ago. d'he reader 
may exercise his ingenuity in tracing any points of resemblance bctMcen this jiicture 
ami our actual character. “•'riu* natives of langland, taking them as theyconii' 
out of the hands of heavi'n, or as miture formcil them, an* brave, generous, sincere, 
modest, lovers of frei'dom, averse to tyranny, ilevout, benevident, < nnpassionati-, 
o|)eu-heart(‘d, I'ar from treachery or malice; their juil,i:iuents ari'sotind, and tluy 
bring arts and scii'uees to the greatest jicrfeetion ; so that I must agree n it It 
/l/Z.v.vo;/, a native of Franee (m Iio rcsidi'd here, and ^vas na'll acipiainted n ith tlu' 
several nations of Europe) ndio says of the lenglish. that tiu'y ari'activa*. robust, 
courag'i'ous. thonghtiul, d(*vout, lot’i'rs ol tlu* liberal arts, aiul as cajiable ol the 
sciences as any people in thcMorld; and though they had their faults, he Mas 
satisfied, from several years experience, that the more strangers Mere, acquaiuted 
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with iho Eiiirlisl), the more they wonhl love and esteem them ; < (niehulim' his 
account oftliem iti a kind of raj)tiir(‘, viz. ‘ Wdiat I)niveTR('ii do I kriowin Filmland! 
TV/iat MKx/erat/on '■ FViiat generosity ! \\ hat npri^/itness <»!' hear! ! W hat fu’ety 
am/ e/iarify ! There are in Fiiijland |»erso?is that may lie truly called ae(*ompIislied; 
men who are wisdom and ij’ooilness itself; if we may say so mneh <ifany thiiiir 
besides (Jod. Peace and prosperity hi* eternally to Kiiirland.’ 

“ On the other hand it must he aeknowledued, that the J-'.iiijlish are IVeijnently 
passionate, melani'holy, fickle, and nnsteaily ; one moment applandin”- what they 
detest the next ; and thiar ijood nature, foi* whieli they are so eminent, lays them 
open to a thousand misfortunes. TIuw know not how to deny any thiii”’ tliey an* 
jnessed to do, thomrh entirely a^ainsr their judgment and inelinations, 'I'hey arc 
apt to look upon others as sincere and npriijht as th(*inse!ves, which maki's them 
l)v no means a match for those who an* thoroni;hlv versed in the art of trickimr 


and evasion. 

“ 'riie nobility and gentry are too often instructed in their infancy, by those 
who have opportunity of makin^i’ the first and most last ini;' imin i'ssion n[)on tlx-m, 
that their blood distin;;uishes them from mortals of an infeiior rank; (hat they 
;ire in a maimer of another species, and conseiinently have a rieht to fi'eat the 
lo'vi’i'class of men with conteinpl and insideaei*. Fi.mi sonic lew iiisiances of 
this kind, foreii;ners have a[)p!ied the same cliaracter to the I'iinrlish ;is j, eiven of 
the Portni;'uese, viz. ‘ That the nobility think themselves i;<*ds. and n-qiiiie a sort 
of ailor.ition ; that the jtrentry aspire to eijual them; ami the eonimon jieojde 
disdain to lie thonirht inferior to either. 

Ihit the F.mrlish nohilitv and aentrv ofiener miseari v ihienyh an ev«-e-s of 


;;oo<l-na! are. than by tlieir jiride 
Portnirne"'- solir. 


<>r vanitv ; whieli i- the roe.k on w hieli the 


In the Idooni of youth they :ire nsnally broni;iit up to town, replenislird 
with cverv thiiiiT that can <;ive deliirht to the sons of men. Here they meet w ith 
manv of their own class reatly to initiate them into every vice and folly of the ayf; 
and thoimh they are naturally ewer so well inelined, few have the resolution to 
resist the importunities of those who already make a part ol' the hfan 'I'o 

tliese they resi;;n their undcrstamlinir as well as their virtue; wine, women, and 
[)Iay jilteriKitely employ their time. 

The merchants and princijial tratlesnien, the yeomanry and lari;-e farim'i's, 
arc for the most part a fair, honest, and industrious people; and this p;irl of the 
nation is certainly the happiest. Fvi-ry man here, if he understood his true 
interest, would w'ish. with the wisemaii in sacred \^'rif, ^ d’hat heaven would 
neifJicr yive him poverty nor riches;’ for what is there desirable in lili* that these 
men wantThey' have houses, horses, servants, ^^e. but no useless < aes ; none 
that ai(‘ imrirofitabh* to themselves or the eommonwi'alth ; their time is employed 
in merchandize, trade, hnsbandrv, or manufactures, that daily brin;; an in<*rease 
of wealth to the kini^dom, as M'cll us to their own tamilies ; they under;;o no more, 
labour or hardship than is condneive to their health, and to ereati* them an a|»petite 
for their food ; and they have time enoni^h to reeriratc and refresh themselves when 
the bn-'ine^s nf the il.av is over. 

'hit 'he eler;,^* of the c/mreli of F.fiirlaml se(>tn to be tfic most mdiappy men 
that ever were dedicated to the priesthood, 'i’hey have a multitude of profes.sed 
ciiem es, oajMsfs^ and disventers of every denomination ; tfiey are hated and 
reviled l»y m ai of no princi[)lcs, who are not a small tribe in that him! of liberty, 
and they have scarcely any resjX'ct pai<l them hy the majority of their own com- 
imiiiion, lor reasons wiiieli I do not i an* to nAition, that are not all of them peenliur 
to the, Ivnghsli puroehial eleryv. 
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** I proceed now to take a view of the lower class of people ; namely, infei ior 
tradesmen, imjehanics, eottag’crs, labourers, and servants. There are few eoimtriirs 
where thes(; men enjoy a greater share of freedom than they <lo here, yet too often 
behave thems(.‘lves arrogantly and insolently towards their superiors. Many of 
them entertain a notion that the liberties and ju’ivileges of Englishmen entitle 
them to be saucy. Itt the city of London, and other populous trading towns, they 
generally get a good livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sundays an<l holidays, 
when they are not engaged in business, ap|)oar very well clothed ; aiul, in their own 
phrase, look u])on themselves to be as good as the best, that is, deserve to be treated 
with respect, (k)ttagers in the country arc not altogether so insolent; they have 
such poor wag(;s, and depend so entirely on the gentlemen and farmers, that tli^y 
are ready to pay their masters the respect that is due to them. 

As to iiK'nial servants, they are becrmie the general j>lague of tlH‘ natir ta 
both in town and country ; they are not to lx; corrected, or even sjH>ken t<», hut 
they immediately threatcMi to leave their service, and are not ashamed to ahuM* 
those from whom they receive their bread, and, perhaps, lift up their hands agu'U't 
them. 


l’h(? legislature has provided abundance of excellent laws for the maint'-- 
nance of the j)oor, and manufactures sullicient to employ them all ; andyet,hy 
indolent management, few nations are more burdened with them, there not being 
many countries where the poc>r are in a W(U‘se condition. An<l oiu* great cau<e ot 
their increase is, that a poor man, though he has constatit work, dot's not earn 
more than four or five shillings a week, (excejit in London, and some oilier great 
trading towns,) which will barely purchase bri'atl and cheese, and clothes for liis 
familv ; so that if he falls sicks, or dies, his wife and chihircn iufalliblv come to t!ie 
parish for relief, which allows them a small pittance, or confines tiu'm in a work- 
house, so as just to keep them from starving, M'hich drives the greatest number 
rather to seek their bread by begging.”— Gonzales's Ahi/t/gc to Great Hritain^ in 
tlie Ilarlcian ('ollectiou,^’o!. 1. p. U. 

To show the changes which time and (‘ireumstances have made in our nationa! 
manners and cluiraeter since the perioti (I7dt)) when the above-mentioned forcign-’r 
visited faigland, we shall subjoin the follo'vving persjncuous sketch, lately drawn by 
the liiinniess de. Staid. The correctness of the description will, doubtles';, be found 
proportionate to the talents, attainments, and opportunities of becoming familiarly 
acipiainted wath the subject possessed by the writer. 

“ Among a people,” she observes, “ where every thing bears a decided aspect, 
as in England, contrasts are the more striking. Fashion has remarkable iniluence 
on the habits of life, and yet there is no nation in which one finds so in.my examples 
of what is called eccentricity, that is, a mode of life altogether original, and u hich 
nuikes no account of the opinion of others. The dilTerencc between the men who 
live under the controul of others, and those who live to themselves, is recogni/ed 
eveiy where ; but this tippositiou of character is rendered more consjficuoiis by 
the singular mixture of timidity aud iudependenee remarkable among the English. 
They <lo nothing by halves, aud they pass all at once from a slavish edherenee to 
the most minute usages, to the most complete indifference as to what the world may 
.say of them. Yet the tlreud of ridicule is one of the principal causes of the cold- 
ne.ss that prevails in English socii'ty : people are never accused of insipidity for 
keeping silence ; and as they <lo not reipiirc of you to animate the conversation, 
one is more impressed by the risks to Avhich one exposes oneself by speaking, than 
by the awkwanlncss of silence. In the country, where people have the greatest 
attachment to the liberty of the press, aqd where they care the least for the attacks 
of the newspapers, the. sarcasms of sociefv are very much dreaded. Newspapers 

Q 
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arc considered the volnntt'ers of |K)litioal parties, and, in this, as in other res|H!Cts. the 
English ait* very fond of keeping up a conflict; hut slander and irony, when they take 
place in company, irritate highly the <lelicacy of the women and the pride of the 
men. This is the reason that jicople come as little forward as possible in the jire- 
sence of othei*s. Animation and grace necessarily lose greatly by this. In no 
country of the world have reserve and taciturnity ever, I believe, been earned so 
far as in certain societies in England ; and if one falls into such companies, it 
is easy to conceive how a ilisrelish of life may take possession of those wlm find 
themselves confined to them. But out of the.se fro 2 en circles, what satisfaction of 
mind and heart may not be found in English society, when one is happily placed 
there The favour or dislike of ministers and the court are absolutely of no 
account in the relations of life : and you would make an Englishman blush, where 
you to appear to think of the office whiidi he hokis, or the inlluence he may posx ss. 
A sentiment of pride always makes him think that these circumstances neither add 
to nor dediK't in the slighti'st degire from his personal merit. You hav(> not to 
dread those br(»ils which, in other countries, fill life with disipiietude, liat you 
po.ssess in point of connexion and friendshif), you can lose only by your own fault, 
and you never have rea.son to doubt the ex[)ressions of benevolence addressed f(» 
you, for they will be surpa.ssed by the actual perrormance, and consecrated l>y 
duration. Truth, above all, is one of the most distinguished (jualities ol the 
English character. The publicity tliat [irevails in business, the discussions l»y 
which people arrive at the bottom of eveiy thing, have doubtless contrilmted to 
this habit of strict truth, which cannot exist but in a I’onntry where dissimul.ation 
leads to nothing but the mortification of Iwing exposed. 

“ It has been much repeated on the Continent, that the English arc unpolit<*, 
and a certain habit of independence, a great aversion to restraint, may have given 
rise to this opinion. But I know no poiiti'ucss, no protection, so delicate as that 
of the English towards women in every circumstance of life. Is there a <piesti<m of 
danger, of trouble, of a service to be rendeird, there is nothing that they neglei.t 
to aid the weaker sex. From the .seamen, who, amiilst the .storm, suppmt your 
tottering steps, to EnglLsh gentlemen of the highest rank, never does a woman find 
herself exposed to any difficulty whatever, without beings supported ; and eveiy 
where do we find that happy mi.xture which is characteristic of Englaml, a repub¬ 
lican austerity in domestic life, and a chivalrous spirit in the relations of society. 

“ A (piality not less amiable in the English is their dispositimi to enthusiasm. 
This people can see nothing remarkable without encourag-ing it by the most flat¬ 
tering praises. One acts then very rightly in going to England, in whatever state 
of misfortune one is placed, if conscious of po.ssessing in one’s-self any thing that 
is truly distinguished. But, if one arrives there, like most of the rich idlers of 
Europe, who travel to pass a carnival in Italy, and a spring in London, there is 
no countiy that more disappoints expt‘ctation ; and we shall certainly quit if 
without suspecting that we have seen the finest model of .social order, and the 
only one which fora long time supported our hopes of human nature.”— //uV/. 

With respect to the state of knowledge ami religion among the English, and 
their efieets on our national character, the same elegant and accomplished writer 
lavs the following observations. 

“ In countries where the only pursuit is agriculture, the ma.ss of the popu¬ 
lation may be composetl of surfs attached to the .soil, and devoul of all infor¬ 
mation. But what could Im; done with slaveiy ami ignorance in a mercantile 
capacity f A maritime and commercial country is, therefore, necessarily more 
enlightened than any other ; yet. there remains much to be done to give the Eng- 


any oTiier ; y<., 
lish jieoplea sufficient eilueation. 
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“ We liear incessantly of the empire of rank and of wealth among the English ; 
but we must also acknowledge the admiration which is granted to real talents. 
It is possible that, among the lowest class of society, a peerage and a fortnrjc 
produce more eftect than the name of a great writer : this must be so; but if the 
<piestion regards the enjoyment of good company, and consequently of public 
of)inion, I know of no country in the world where it is more advantageous to be a 
man of superiority. Not only every employment, every rank may be the recom- 
penee of talent; but [mblic esteem is expressed in so flattering a manner as to 
confer enjoyments more keenly felt than any other. 

“ The emulation which such a prospect naturally excates is one of the prin¬ 
cipal causes of the incredible extent of information diflused in England. Were 
it possible to make a statistical report of knowledge*, in no countiy shouhl we find 
so greAt a proportion of persons conversant in the study of aiurit'iit languages, a 
.study, unfortunately, too much neglected in France. Private liluaries without 
number, collections of every kind, subscriptions in abundance for all liti rary un¬ 
dertakings, establishments for public education, exist in all directions, in evc'ry 
county, at the <*xtremity as in tlu; centre of the kingdom : in short, we find at 
«‘aeh step altars erected to understanding, and these altars serve, as a support to 
religion and virtue. 

“ In what emjiirc is Christianity more respected than in Englaml r Where 
are g^r<*ater pains taken to propagate it ? Whence do missionaries proceed in so 
great numbers to every part of the world? The society which has taken to itself 
to transmit co])ies of the bihle into other countri(*s, where the light of Christianity 
is obscured, or not yet displayed, transmitted quantities of them into France 
during the war, and this care was not superfluous, lint 1 should at jn'C'^ent 
deviate from my subject, where 1 to enter here on what would constitute an apoli>gy 
for France in that respect. 

“ The reformation placed the cultivation of knowledge among- the English, 
in harmony with the feelings of religion. This has been of great a<lvantage fc> 
that country; and the high degre«* of piety of which imlividuals there are cajiable. 
leads always to austerity in morals, and scarcely ever to superstition. 'I’lie par¬ 
ticular setrts of England, the most numerous of which is that of the Methodists, 
have no other view than the maintenance t»f the severe purity ol Christianity in 
the coiidnct of life. Their renunciatiott of pleasures of e^ery kind, their jx r- 
severing zeal in well doing, c'limounee to mankind that there are in the gt)spel I'le 
germs of sentiments and of virtues still more fruitful than all those that we hav*- 
seen displayed even to the present day, and the saereil llowers ot which are, j). i - 
haps, destined for future generations. 

“ In a religious country, also, g(H>d morals necessarily exist, and yet tiie 
passions of the English are very strong; for it is a great error to believe tliem 1 1 
a calm disposition, because they have habitually cold manners. No men are more 
impetuous in great things; but they re.semble the dogs sent by Porus to Alexaiuler, 
which disdained to fight against any other adversary than the lion. The English 
abandon their apparent tranquillity, and give th(*mselves up to extremes ot all 
kinds. They go in quest of danger ; they wish to attempt extraorilinary things ; 
they desire .strong emotions. Activity of imagination, and the restraint ot their 
habits, render such emotions ncees.sary to them ; but these Imbits themselves are 
founded on ji great respect for morality.”— Ibid. 

The C’l sTOMs, as well its the inauners of England, have umlergone consi¬ 
derable changes. Her ancient hospitality has been greatly diminished, though it 
still lingers, in the remote, parts of the kingdom, artmnd some of those venerable 
fabrics which constituted the glory of feudal times. Hunting, coursing, and horse- 
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racing are favourite clivei-sions, while rowing and sailing are amusements peculiar 
to the English, and in perfect unison witli their insulated situation and maritime 
character. The ringing of bells is also much practised, and has been brought 
to great perfection. A more refined and intellectual entertaiuineut is sought in 
the oharnis of music, which is cultivated with great success. Many of the large 
towns in England, as well as the capital, have tiicir oratorios ami music meetings, 
together natli assemblies and theatrical exhibitions. 

The superior classes of the English maintain great simplicity in tht:ir dress, 
except on public occiisions, wdien there is much of elegance, and even inagnificence, 
displayed, nu* same characteristic neatness usually pervades their houses and e(|ui- 
pages, which arc seldom distinguished for useless pomp or parade. An enthusiastic 
love of independence, with a strong attachment to the enjoyments of domestic life, 
are distinguishing traits in the English character, and the servile deference shown 
by the lower classes to the higher in other countries, is neither paid nor expected 
in England. 

The qualities which are most pivdominant iu the liritish character, which 
expand her iriHiicncc over so large a portion of theglol>e, and coniu’ct iu-r .so chi.>cly 
with the destinies of inankiini, arc her energy, her pt .•severance, her integrity, ami 
her henevolenee. A .shrewd ohserver lues remarked, “ an Englishman, wliilc he 
eats and drinks no more than anotJier man, lalHnirs three times as many lionrs in 
the course of a year. His life is three common lives. Peoi)le of other eonnfries 
have some leisure hours : an Englisliman has tjouc. You may know him Irom ail 
the rest of the world, hy his head going before his feet, and l.y his |)ushing along 
as if going for a wager.” The same writer also adds, that an American gentleman 
observed, when he first eam«‘ to l.ondon, “ all the people in tlie streets st-emed as 
if they were g<»ing on an erraml, amJ liad been eha/’ged to make haste hack.” 
Nor is tliis incessant proj)en.sity to activity confined to tiny particular class of 
people. It is eipially displayed in the garden of the laijourer, the field of the 
farmer, t!ie workshop of the artizan. the counting-house of the inerehunt, and the 
amnsements of the gentleman. It is lliis active and enterprising spirit, impelled 
l>y a ci'aseksrs desire to have, or do, something superior to others, that has gi\en 
rise to those astonishing improvements in every branch of Briti.sli industry. The 
intrepidity displayefl in the (diaee, the swiftness of the race-horse, and the perfi'ction 
of travelling, no less than the immense stores of the most ingenious and useful 
manufactures with M'hich Britain supplies the rest of the world, are all striking 
examples of that inces.sant labour, and that creative faculty, which distinguish lier 
from all other nations. It is the union of these noble <pialities tluit has spread her 
commerce over every nation, and exteiuleil her empire into every quarter of the 
globe. The .same union, in the late tremendous conllict, also gave vkAory to her 
fleets, eoiupiest to licr armie.s, and unprecedented splendour to her national cha¬ 
racter. Her integrity an<l lienevolence are not less conspicuous than her bravery 
and indopeinlence. The omr has carried her credit and eoinim'ree to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of nations, and the other has not only established many 
of the noblest institutions in Eiirofx* for the .sorts and daughters of afliietion in 
her own islarul, but there is .scarcely a fHxiple on the continent who, at .some penod 
or other, has not partieifiatcd in its henig’ii influence. 

The mideviating application of this industry ami perseverrince to the prodm*- 
tioii of comfort and utility is another distinguisliing quality in the British cha¬ 
racter, whleh is well eontra.sted with the ingenious frivolity of our continental 
iwighlxjurs, in the following (*xtract from the Edinhurgh Rn'iow. 

Tlw very exhibiticni of the products of French industry, for the present 
year, shows how little the t;omfi*rt.s of the people have been attended to, in eoin- 
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partson with the luxuries of the great; liow little the spirit of solidity and utility 
has gained oyer the national taste for frivolous ingenuity; and how much greater 
their wish still is, to dazzle than instruct. No body of British manufacturers, we 
are persuaded, would submit to be actors in such a theatrical pageant. The only 
exhibition about which an Englishman cares, is the ditfusion of wealth and 
comfort in all its shajms ; and he measures it, not by its surface or its brilliancy, 
but by its depth and its solidity. He does not collect rare specimens into palaces, 
that princes may gaze at them ; he spreads out his every-day productions over the 
world, that men may imitate and enjoy them. The cottages and hamlets of the 
peasants, the neat mansions of the yeomanry, the larger habitations of the more 
wealthy, and all the gradations of dwellings up* to the palace of the monarch, are 
the places where the products of British industry are to be found, not exhibited, 
but in use ; and where aiUive comfort reigns in every due proportion. To a 
Frenchman, indeed, exhibition is the limit of ambition ; and the industry of which 
lie can make a parade, is that which he will ever most value. Even while we look 
back—and forward—on the changes of empires and the ov'ciihrow of states, the 
rise of some upon the ruins of others, and the dread and interminable rotations 
of the wheel of fortune, we cannot but feel there are characters inscribed on the 
hearts of nations which fortune can never wliolly erase. What has long been 
among multitudes has, for the most part, Avisely lieen ; and it is allowing too little 
to haliit, to say, that it is our second nature. It is more commonly the symbol 
of our ^first imjmlses, and our first fei'lings ; the expression of an original bias, 
no matter how or when impressed, but continued to our latest years. Of this 
kind is the industry t>f England, together with the habit of redection, by which it 
has been mature«l ; not a result from any of the fortuitous events which chance 
has brought to liglit, and may again overwhelm in darkness ; but a div]) and 
indcstriu tible proclivity, more long and lasting than her power itself. Tlie splen¬ 
dour of nations may pass away ; their wealth may be swallowed up in the vortex 
of revolutions ; and the strength of to-day may lie weakness to-morrow. But 
their characters are not thus to be effaced, nor their genius to be extinguished. 
With the jiower of (ireece, the characteristic vivacity of her intellect did not 
perish ; and when the martial ardour of Home, the last of all her virtues, Avhich 
forsook her. had become the dream of past ages, another spirit of glory, more 
peaceful, fliough not less ambitious, took possession of her soul; and the world 
iieludd, with admiration, a successive sceptre in her hands. The seat of the useful 
arts, of those winch mankind bless, and by which they are ble.ssed, of those which 
the heart reveres, and the understanding approves, is Britain ;—and should her 
armies be laid low,—should wars or tempi'sts swo<‘p her fleets from the ocean,— 
should even her Star of l.iberty grow dim ; she may yet hold her empire over the 
mind, and maintain a phu'c among the nations, by the united influence of .sense, 
industry, and benefu’cnce .”—f 'ol. XXXII. 

Commerce, that great destroyer of ancient customs, has made considerably 
fewer inroads in the remote parts of the kingdom, particularly among the moun¬ 
tains of Wales, than in the more frequented and populous districts to which the 
preceding remarks chiefly apply. It is, therefore, in these secluded ilistricts of 
the em|)ire, that the habits and manners of life, tlie innocence and simplicity ot 
character, and the native hosjntality, which distinguished our forefathers, still 
linger. This has induced us to reserve a few observations on the manners and 
customs of the Welsh for this place, in preference to intermixing them with the 
preceding account. 

'riic ^Nh lsh are, perhaps, a more unmixed race than any other people m 
Europe. They are generally short and stout limbed. The women have mostly 
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pretty, round faces, clear complexions, with tlark, expressive eyes, and goo<l tcetli. 
The higher class dress like the English, but the lower universally preserve the 
national costume, which, both for men and women, is composed of home-made 
wiH>lIen <‘lotli. The coat, small-clothes, and stockings of the men, are uniformly 
blue, and their waistcoats always red. Their shirts are made of blue or red flannel, 
<!xce(>t in some parts of South Wales, where they are striped. The common <lress 
of the females is a dark brown or striped linsey-woolsey jacket and petticoat. The 
elderly women commonly envelope their hea<ls* in two or three coloured handker¬ 
chiefs, and wear large felt hats, which, with a scarlet whittle thrown across their 
shoiddei’s, complete their dress. In the mountains of North Whales, instead of tin* 
whittle the women wear a large bide c loak, Avhich descends nearly to the feet, and 
is worn at all seasons, even in the hottest M'cathcr. The jacket is made tight to 
the shape, and the young women bind both it and their petticoats with dilferent 
colcmrs. They also wear mob caps, pinned under the chin, and small round felt 
or beaver hats, like the men. Linen is seldom used, flannel being generally 
substituted in its place. Nor are shoes and stockings worn, except sometimes in 
fine weather. W'hen going any distanc'e, they are always carried iji tla* hand, and 
put on when they arrive near the [»lace of destination, the feet being first uashed 
in a br<K)k. This being their common dress, they never appear so ragged as the 
poor of other c’ountries. 

The women of the higher class are generally well informed and aeeomplislied, 
of whic‘h they are often extremely vain. 'TIk'v p<»sscss givat volubility of sp('eefi, with 
a eonsideral)le f)ortion of satirical wit. The men pay mneh less attentio!i tomental 
attainments. 'I’hey are great sj)ortsmen, and hos|)ital)le, but often much a<ldi<-ted to 
drinking', and so irritable, tliat small provocations have frccpiently oec'asioned (piar- 
lels betwc'en families that have not subsided for generations. 'Fheir great [>ropensity 
to the law has often been observed ; and there are few ccuinfries where attorneys 
are so numerous, or so mueh employed. 

The women of the lower oi'der are sober and imlustrious. Th*‘y assist in 
tilling: the ground, and manufacture clothing for themselves and families. 'I'o 
them belongs the whole process of spinning the wool, and knitting the yarn info 
stockings, or of dyeing and weaving it into cloth, flannel, or blankets. 'J’hey 
are very tender mothers, and always take their children with them wherever they 
go. Their mode of carrying them is peculiar. A piece of woollen cloth, about 
three yards long, is thrown over the right shoulder, the child placed in it, on the 
left side, and the ends are fastened round the waist; tints leaving the right arm 
contpletely at liberty. The men, however, are less imhistrious than the wonnui, 
and do not work either .so many hours, or with so nineb energy as Englishmen, 
riiey are religious obseiwers of the .sabbath, p«K>rest cottager and bis family, 

however numerous, are always cletin and decent on that tlay. 

The \\Vlsh still retain many of their ancient superstitions, prejudices, and 
ruxtonis. l.ike all secluded people, upon whom the rays of civilization have shone 
with otdy a faint lustre, they are extremely credulous on many points which the 
more enlightened part of mankind regard as mere illusions. 'J'he idea of witchcraft 
‘•till hovers among their mountains. Before the dcc'ith of a frictid or an actpiaint- 
ance, they often fam.y they see Ji blue light come from the house of the person and 
pr«i<‘eed towards the church ; which they call a blue ctimlle. On the eve of All 
Niint^; they kindle large fires near their honse.s, and dance round them, haml in 
hand, singing and sliouting in the most frantic manner. 'I’he eve of St. John tln^ 
Baptist, iv distingui'ihcd hy placing small branches (tf the pl.'uit etilled fSt. Johns 
wort, <»ver the (loors and windows of their houses, to purify them, and drive away 
fiends and evil spirits. It was hmg the custom to re.«ort *to some saered well, or 
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Other place, over which a tutelar saint was supposed to preside, and there to 
perform certain ceremonies, for the purpose of obtaining some good, averting some 
evil, or avenging a real or imaginary injury. Most of these ridiculous notions and 
practices, however, have now become local, but others of a more useful or tender 
kind are still widely ditfused over the principality. Among these are such as 
relate to marriages and funerals, or which mark their attachment to ancient 
religious usages, or their respect for the deceased. 

When the day is fixed for the celebration of a wedding, the parties send to 
Invite all their acquaintance, and the gentlemen’s families in fhe neighbourhood, to 
attend on the occasion. For this purpose they either em])loy a man called a 
Udder, to go rountl the parish and make the nniuest, or they send a printed 

invitation to each, usually expressed in the following words, “ As-and 

■ intend to enter into the holy state of matrimony on-, the favour 

of your company is requested ; and any donation you are pleased to bestow shall 
be: returned upon the like occasion.” On their return from church, they repair to 
their cottage, where a table is placed ; at one end sits a man with a book, in which 
he enters the name and tin* sum each person gives ; at the other the bride is seate<l 
with a iKisket of nosegays, one of which she presents to those who do not intend t«» 
rec(‘ive any other return for their donation. It often happens that twenty or thirty 
pounds are collected in this way, to the great benefit of the newly-married pair. 
When it haj)pens that the parties belong to different parishes, the man receives the 
donations in his parish, and the woman in hers. In some parts of South Wales 
the remains of a singular custom still exists, especially among the farmers, which 
strongly marks the barbarity of the fimdal times in which it originated. As soon 
as the bride comes out t)f chun'h, the hr'tde-mun, provided with one of the hot 
horses he can pro<*ure for the occasion, immediately takes her behind him, ano 
gallops away with the utmost speed, the husband and all the coin[)any j)ursuing 
him, at the risk of both man and horse. In this May, the pursuit is often continued 
for miles before the husband is alhnve<] to reseue the bride from her (msse.ssiw. 

The (“ustoms, eonnected \vith their tnnerals, also deserve notice, though they 
are not precisely the same in all parts of the principality. They wake the dead 
nearly in the same manner as the Irish do: ami, in some* parts of Snith W’ales, 
give a sj)rig of rosemary and half a pint of ale to all wlu) choose to attend the funeral. 
WluMi the corpse uais brought out of the house, it was long customary, and is so 
yet in some parts of North W'ales, for the nearest female relation to give, over the 
coffin, some white loaves, and sometimes a cheese, with a piece <.)f money stuck in it, 
to s(»me poor p('oj)lc ; and then to |)resent a cup of ale, and request the person to 
driid< some of it immediately. After this, the comj)any all kneeleil down, and the 
clergyman, if present, or, in his absence, the clerk of the parish, said the Lord s 
prayer. They proceeded to the (‘hurch, setting (kuvn the .bier at each cros.-i-road, 
a.s well ;vs at the entrance of the ehurch-yard, ami repeating the Lord s prayer in 
the same manner. It is also usual, in many places, to sing psalms belore the corpse, 
as they procet'd to church; a practice winch breaks the stillness of the solemn 
scene, in a manner highly calcidated to dispo.se the mind to serious reffection. 
This, however, is not peculiar to W^des, as it is .also practised in some p.irts of the 
north of England. The body is .alwtiys carrii ^l by the nearest relations, which is 
considered as the highest respect that even filial piety can pay to the deceased. 
When the church is distant, the bearens are relieved l)y some of the company, but 
they always take the bier .again before they entta- the clmrch-yard. 

It is customaiy in many parts of the country for the relations of the deceased, 
and those who attend the fimeial, to make an olTering of money, as a mark of 
I'c.spcct for the clergyman. Where this is the ease, alter that part of the buiial 
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service which is nsnal in the cluirch has been read, a psalm is sung, during which 
the nearest relation ot* the deceased comes forward with his ollering, and deposits it 
on a small bracket provided for that pur|K)se, near the altar, and is followed by the 
next of kin, and so on by the whole or most of the congregation. These offerings 
vary from sixpence to a guinea each, according to the ul)ility and inclination of the 
giver. Collections of this kind have often been known to amount to ten or fifteen 
poiiiuls; but when the relations of the deceased are in imligcnt circumstanct's, they 
seldom exceed a few shillings. In cases where the family arc left in distrt'ss, the 
money thus collected is generally given to them by the clergyman. When the 
oUerings are completed, the body is depo.sited in the grave, and the solemn service 
concliuled. 

In some places, the nearest female relative pays a person of the same sex, and 
nearly ot the same age, witli the deceased, for strewing and ornamenting the grave, for 
several weeks, with sprigs of [)ox, yew, and other evergreens; and, in some instances, 
for weeding and adornilig- it on the eves of the great festivals during' a year or two 
afterwards. Near the southern borders of the principality, the relatives adorn the 
graves of their deceased friends with flowers, and plant every sweet herb or shrub 
they can procure ; in which manner they dress the grave every Saturday afternoon 
for a year. Thus is reared the weekly niomirnent oi pious afl’eetion, gratilied in 
paying a repeated tribute of respect to a l)elovcd object. 

About three o'clock on tlie morning of (.’hristinas-day, the iidiabitant'^ of many 
parishes assemble in their respective ehinvhes, and after the prayers ami sermon 
are concluded, they coTitinue singring psalms till daylight. Those who through 
age or infirmity are nnalde to attend at church, read the prayers and sing the 
appropriate psalms or hymns in their own houses. This act of devotion is ealled 
ph/gitin, “ The crowing of the cock.” It has liccn g-cncndly snpposeil hy flic 
snpci*stitions of various countries that the spirits which were permitted to roam 
abroad during the dead of the night, instantly vanislieilon the crowing of the cock ; 
but, at this holy season, that lord was supposctl to exert bi.s power during the 
whole night. 
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Atifujuities and Curlositu's of Nature and. Art. 

THEanliiiuitii' s of a country arc so intiiiiati'Iy coniicdcil M'ith the principal events 
of its historv, and the various revolutions il has innleri>'oiic, that fliev deserve a 
fuller description than can he'attein[>teil in this work. “ Fi\v ohjeets ari* more 
intere'stini;' in llie jiro^ress of civilization than man risjny^ from his cave, t«r his 
hovel of clay and twites, from hahitations of less skilful construction than the 
chambers of the heaver, or thi'nest of the wren, and applyinir his strength and 
saifacity to architectural improvi'iiient.” The antiipiities of tliis country are tif 
British, itoman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman oriirin. 

'I'he monuments ascribed to the ancient Britons, are chiedy l ircles of larire 
unwroniilit stones, still ('xistini^ in various parts of thi' kin;rdom. |)ai-tieularly tliat 
called Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain, in Wiltshii'e. 'I'lic'-e cii’cular erections are 
by sonu' persons sup|)osed to ha\(“ been places of M’orshin belon^inj;' to the Druids, 
while others consider them as places of Judenient, in the tinu' of the Bel^^-a'. Stone- 
henui*, originally consisted of two larite circles, and two ovals, all conccnti'ic with 
each other. 'Fhe outer circle, which was ahont b7 feet in diameter, wjis composed 
of .‘iO vast pilk'irs, H or Id feet hicfh, b or 7 broae!, and .*i or I thick. On thi'se 
M ere laid several i;reat slabs, about It) hot lonjr, the ends of two restiui^ on the 
same upriirht stone, and littiiiif on ti nons made to ri'ceive them. Only 17 of the 
pillars of the outer cirek', and b of the horizontal stoiu s, or imposts, now remain. 
'I'he number of stones ojiu;inally belonninij to the iuti'riier circle, was :21t. Th.ese 
were about half the size of th<* others, but only nine of tliem are left, and it is not 
dis<‘('rnible, whether they had imposts or not. Of the inner oval two immense 
trlh»thons are still presi'rved, M’hieh are so called from In'intr i-omposed ol three 
j^reat stoiu's placed like the lintel of a door. '^Fhese arc Hi or 1 7 li'et hiith. 'J'here 
is also a larj^c sttme'J'J feet hii^h, with a tenon at to|). but now in a reeliiuui;- position. 
The M hole structure Jit first com[)risi'd 1-10 of these immeme stones, Mhieh apjKur to 
luive been brouijht frotn a quarrv 15 or 1(5 miles distant : but by what mt'ans they 
tvere conveyed to the place, or fixed in the positions they now occuj>y, is wholly 
unkmnvn. 

As ancient authors describe gloomy {’■roves and spreuilinif oaks as the only 
scenes of Druidi<’al superstition, and as this monument is situated on a vast plain, 
where no vestii^e of such p'oves ap|)ears tt) have (‘ver existed, it canno., with pro])ri- 
ety, be ascribed to the <lruids. Numerous numuments of the same kiud are fouiul 
in the northern parts of Clerinany, in Scandinavia, aiul I'ven in Iceland, M-hose 
ancient writers call them Domhrtu", Avhieh is evitlently I}()om-r}ng, or cin'le ot 
jndijfrnent. From this it has been inferre<l that they were solemn places, where the 
courts of justice were lield, and tin* sentence pronounced < n the criminal, llu* 
ori^^in of these'<'ircles in Britain has, therefore, been ascribed lotheBel^ie colonies, 
and to a period n hen some proe;ress had been imule in agriculture, and the other 
arts connected with the dawn of civilization. The comparative magnificence of 
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Stonehenge eminently marks it as the supreme court of the nation, within niiose 
circle the kiii;^ and his chiefs assembled, M'hile all the men c.ipable of bearintir arms 
were collected on the open plain without. The transverse stones, in that ease, were 
most likely desiy;uod fi>r the chiefs or heralds to ascend, to make known tla* resolu¬ 
tions of the council, to the surrounding people. This infeivnce is strengthened by 
the cireumstauce that Sarhtodunutn, the present Old Sarum, was the capital of tla^ 
ruling Belgic colony in this kingdom. A largt' stone near the centre appears to 
have been the throne or seat of judgment; and another, placed towards the ri^ing 
of the sun, and encompassed with a mound of earth, is supposed to have l»een the 
altar, on which hninaii victims were sometimes saerifieed. Siindler circles are also 
found in various parts oftireat Britain, particidarly in the Isle of Anglesea, the last 
asylum of Druidical superstition, and Avere doubtless dedicated to tin' same pur¬ 
poses. 

Mounds of <*arth are to be met with in sever.il ])arts <»f the kingdoTii, either 
in barrows, sepulchral monuments for the dead, «)r as Moot-hills, <iu which the 
courts of justice were held after the circles, which had lu'cti /)oliuted In jjagan l ifes 
and human sacrifices, were abandoned. 

The antiquities found in Knglaud, and ascribed to the Homan pt'riod, arc chii-lly 
altars, coins, inscriptions, military Avay-i, and the remain''; of cam|n. 'I'lr' Homan 
roads extended through tlie wliole of langland, ami alford a strong tc-'liniony lU the 
civil as well as the military [loliey of th<>se conquerors. Oiu* of thex' road'' 'trctchcd 
from near Hiehborough in Kent, through Lombm to ( lu -tcr; .inothcr. ( ailed the 
F.rmiu-street. ran from London to .Liiu'oln, and thence to ( ’arli''lc. fiotn which 
jolaci' it pas.'cd into Scotland. i'lir Fo-^'.-way led trom Bath to meet the larmin- 
strcct. .Vmtther road is s'jnpo'.eil to ha\i‘ comiiuuced at .Vorwicli, and to have 
tcrminati'd in l)or>c!>!iirc. 

But the m ).''t j'ftipcndoiis rnominumt of Homan art i:i Great Britain \\a' tlic 
Aval! of Scwri!', which began at tlie numth ol'the 'fyuc, and ended at S<dwav 
I'di’th. 'i bis \vu!l was at liret compost'd of turf, and designed as a defence against 
the incursions of the I’icts. wiio pos'cssed the nertheru regions of tlc' islaad ; but 
it was tifterwards built entirely of stone, with turrets at proper iiiU rvals. under ilie 
direction ot Severu', from whom it deri\cs its name. It wa . .also accompanied by 
a ditch on the north side, atid :i military way on the 'I'nth. 

'riic remains of Saxon anfi(piitics in Lic.iland. arc chiclly those of casilcs and 
clmi’chcs. 'I'he <ddcst of the castles I'onsi'i ((f a singu' lo\Acr, cither of a sijuarcoi- 
hexagonal form. One ot the rie'cst of these is <'oiiitig'Iuii'g ('u'lIc, in ^ (ii l'.'hirc, 
:ind several chnrehes are sttil nu t with, of which cillter all or a pait of Ihi- archi- 
tceriire must be ascrified to that period. 

\Vstig-es of JLiiii'.h eanqis, siom s with Hnnie inscriptions, and s( eei-al easth's 
wliieli are supposed to have been built by tlii' Danes, art' still to be sc-en in the 
northern eoimties of Fngland. 

rhcsi- are sueeeedcfl by what are termed Norman strm tures, (Vom their having 
iiecii ej'eeted siibserjiieiitly to the Noiaian invasion, and wbieli art' more efaliorate 
s[ieeiaiens of art than aiu' of liie precfiiing'. I’iie.c evince, that wlien man has ;if- 
taiic'd a certain pitch (d’eiviiixatioii and areliiteei inal imprr»vemenf, be proet'cils 
in hi •• laborious eart'cr, till he has piled np pr(uligi(uis masses of materials, whiefi 
'eeiii to promise a duration as lasting as tiie soil on whieli they rest. Not eontetil, 
hi)W(>ver, with hid!'; and height of structure, which ajijiear to have formed his earliest 
idea (,t areliiteelnr.'i! exc( lienee, he next d'reets his atti'iilion to the harmotiioiis 
and gra.s tnl urraugeim nf of eompom nt part' : to 1 he aseertainmenf <»f tin' most 
p.easnig pr..)j!()rtioas ; au'l lu- lina: ly eiiriehes hisfab.iie nilli I he varied emhellish- 
ment ol u tod'orne ami fini-lu'd seul[)lnie.'’ 
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The castles belonging to this period are nimierous and wel! known, and are 
distinguished by the solitary tower, or keep, enclosed with a double wall, and de¬ 
fended by turrets and ditches. Among tlic venerable and magnificent ecclesiastical 
edifices, are the Cathedrals of Duriiani and York, with Westminster Abbey. Tlie 
Gothic, or pointed arch, is supposed to have been first introduced in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, and to have become general in the religious structures of the 14th. At this 
time also the windows became more broad and lofty, and were richly adorned with 
painted glass. The clustering columns in the interior were made more massy, rose 
to a greater height, and divided into various kinds of fret-work on the roof. The 
lofty s|)ire likewise began to rise from the ancient tower, while pinnacles, and other 
exterior ornaments, were the invention of the same age. 

Among the Natural ('uiuositiks of England, the wonders of the in 
Derbyshire, bav(‘ always been tiu; most celebrated. The Peak, however, is iiiferior 
to many other of the mountainous lieighls of the kingdom, particularly those of 
W'ah's, and the northern j)arts of the island. It is not only famed for its niiiKral 
[)rodnelions, and g<Mieral curiosities, but many of its rocks, cdiasms, and caverns, 
iiave a [)eculiarly striking appearam t* to the admireis of the romantic, and 1h»“ 
.■<)taries of <*nriosity. Among the objet ts which demand more tluirj usual attenti<»n 
an*, P(>i)l('.s //o/e, FJtlcn Hole, the Curcni, Mam 7V;/-, the Cn/stali'^ciJ I'anra. 

Sf. .Ilia's If ’i ll., and the Fblaiiy^ and Flon iii^ If ill. 

Poole's //'Ve, abmit a inih* west of lJuxl(»n, is a vast natural cavern formed in 
the limestone rock, and received its n.amc, acconliug to tradition, from an outlaw. 
wh<t niad<“ it liis abode, after Ix ing banished fn)m the haunts of social life, 'i’lie 
entrance is low, and the j)assage at tirst contracted ; but it afterwitrds expamls into 
a loftv and spacious cavern, adorned with transparent crystals, aj*pended to the 
roof and sides. .Soi'ie of tta->e ^1alaetieal petrifactions drop on the ground, and 
form themselves into a varii ty of J'antastic shapes. One of these v;ist accumula¬ 
tions is called Mari/ (incen of Scots' Pillar, from a tradition of her having visitesl 
the cave. ;ind reached this point, which di\ides the cav(‘rn into two parts. Having 
overcome tlu- dilficulties presenred by this narrow ])assage, the ctive again cx])ands 
into a lofty vault, l•eseud)ling the towt'iing root ot a majestic cathedral, proluseiy 
adorned with .stalaetieal ornaments. The cavern terminates about three hundred 
feet bevond Marv’s pillar, and the whoU' length is nearly ludt a mile. Towtirds the 
further i‘\lre)nity of the cavi‘, aline s|)iing t)f clear wati'r gushes tixun the roek, 
Jind Hows netirly through its wliole lengiii, its echo greatly adding to the astonish¬ 
ment ami deligiit of the numerous visitors wht) penetrate into these dark abodes. 


I'he drops of water whiclj [)(‘reolate through the inenmhent strata, and h.ang Irom 
the roof and sides, intermixed with the erystalized spar, whii-h ])rojeets Irom all 
parts, rcih'ct the rays of light, thrown on them by tlu* torches ol llie guides, in the 
most brilliant ami varied colours, and constitute a most sjdendid scene. 

KIdcii Jfiile is a (k'cp and singular chasm, ojiening in the side ot a gentU' hill, 
about a mile from tiu; village of i^•ak lw)rest. The mouth ot this triglitlul aby.ss 
o|)ens horizontally from north to south, and in the shape of a . irregular ellipse, the 
greatest length t>f which is alauit ninety feet, and the breadth lu'arly wenty-seven, 
in the widest part. Towards the nortiiern end, slumbs and moss grow out of the 
crevices in the sides, tt) the depth of about forty leel. This fissure gradually <'on- 
tracts as it recedes from the .suriiice, and, deviatiu;’ from the vertical line, at the 
de})th of about seventy feet, the desc'ent is no lo igtr visilde *. hut on being tathomed 
is found to exceed two hundred feet. Mr. Eloyd, wiu) descended into this chasm, 
and subse(juentlv juiblished an account ot it in th‘ Philosophical 1 ran sac t ions, 
tlescribt's sevc'ral caves ric'hlv ornamentc'd with stalac’tites, which open into this 
fissure many feet .above the bottom. This abyss was also explored by two miners, 
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in search of some individuals who were supposed to have been murdered and 
thrown into it. 'riie accounts, therefore, of its unfathomable ileptli, and the 
extreme inijuu ity of its air, are mere fables. 

Peak CortTH, in the vi(;inity of C\istleton, is one of those sinja^ulai’ly magnificent, 
snl)limc, and extraordinary productions of nature, whicli never fail to excite the 
admiration t)f every beholder. Tlie scents Avhicli presents itself at its entrance is of 
the most imposini*' description. The rocU.s rise almost j)er|K‘ndii*ularly tov lu'arly 
,‘i()() feet; and meeting' each other at the ilistanee of about ninety feet, form a <leep 
and gloomy recess, overhung by a vast canopy of rock. After passing this vestibule 
of the cave, the passage becHunes coidined. 'i’he light of day first diminishes, ami 
is then wholly lost, when the enterprising spectator is fiirnislu'd with a torch to 
illumine his further progress. Having proceeded about twenty yards in a stooping 
posture, he reaches a spacious opening, and arrives at the brink of the //r.v/ If 'ufrr, 
which is a small lake aitout forty feet long, but not more than two or three feet 
deep. This he crosses in a boat, gliding Inmeath a vault of rock, which, in some 
places, descends within less tiian two feet t>f the snrfaee of the water. Wf stood 
some time,” says Si. Fond, " on the brink of this lake ; and the light of onr dismal 
torches, which emitted a l)laek smoke, retleeting (»nr nale images from tiie bottom, 
M'e almost eoneeived a troop of sjH'ctres starting from an aby'«s to welcome iis. 
The illusion was \ery striking.” 

Beyond tliis the eavi’rn expands int() another spacious vault, feet long, 

*200 broad, and in some plaet's 120 feet high. In tiu* ifiner extremity, the stream 
whieli flows throiigdi the whole length of the eavt'rn, widens into aimtlu r pool, 
called the Sreond fJ\itcr. Proeeetling still further, another vast eliaMii, ca!le<| the 
Cham td, Jind adorned with a profnsiorj of petrilied iuerustations, is enten'd. Here 
the visitor is often tntexpectedly grtvted hy a chorus, eojisisting of several women 
and eliildivn, ranged in the lusllow of tiu* rock, about fifty feet above the bottom 
of the cave. Other narrow passages and spacious cavities sneeee<l, the nhole 
terminating by there being only sutfieient room for the stream to I'nter. 'J'he length 
of this cavern is 22oO feet, and its de[)tli below the surface of the mountain about 
fi20 feet. 

The Cn/.sf(iliznd i\iveni is another stupendous nattiral phenomenon, more 
recently discovcrctl than any of the preceding. Mr. Hutchinson, in his Ialet(»nr in 
the High Peak, has given a perspicuous deseri|>tion of it. The enf ranee, he says, is 
rather terrific than grand. A sloping j)as.sage of aixmt a tpmrter of a mile in 
length, and, in some places, not of sullicicnt height to allow a person to walk 
upright, leads into a space called the .l///.v7e Chanihrr. Here the petrifactions 
res<*mblc the pipes of an oigan, or, arc arranged in small eohninadi's, formcci with 
wonderful regularity. Candles, jinliciously placed, have a kind of magical cfi<“ct, 
inifires.sing the mind with an idea of the imaginary palac<'s of fairies, .sylphs, <»r 
genii, w’ho have chosen this subterranean temf)le for their magnifiet'ut alxxle. A 
rugged descent of about a hundred yatxis fiirtlx'r lea<ls to tlx^ (irotfo of Purudisc, 
which is a beautiful crystalized cavern, the roof of which re.send»les a g'otbie. arch, 
witli ati immense nninU-r of large stalactites snsjX'iided from the ceiling, that 
reflect tlx; light of the candles .so strotiglv as to give the idea of the pla<*e being 
illuminate<l wifli elegant gla>.s cbarnh-liers, 'I’bis splendirl scene is snceeede<l by 
other |)as*.ag(‘s atid grottos, one of which, from its enchanting Ix'auty, is cjillcd the 
(rrotlo of ('ul'fpso. The respleiiflant beauties of tbedifi'erent cry.stalizations, tind 
the, rt!vcrlx‘ratiou ol the echoes fi om side to side, assisted by a slight stretch ot 
^ *!!va*'*^r**^'*^''**'^*’ ^'u^ily induce the visitor to fancy he has reached the .secluded 

The whole huigth of the cavern exceeds two 


abode of some mythological deitv. 
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thousand feet; and, in splendid attractions, appears to surpass any otlicr in the 
. Peak. 

The Sf^eedtrrll Level, or Navigation Mine, which is also in the vicinity of 
Castleton, is another of these suhterranean wonders, of the most terrific kind, 
in whi(;h art has coinhined with nature to heighten the ettect. A tlight of steps, 
heneath an archetl vault, leads to the sough or level, where the adventurous tra¬ 
veller enters a hoat, which being put in motion by pushing against pegs driven 
into the wall for that purpose, proceeds through various caverns for about bOO 
yards, n hen the level bursts at once into a tremendous gulf, the Ixittom, sides, and 
rool ot which are all invisible. Across this gulf, liowever, the navigation has been 
carrie<l by a strong ar(‘h, thrown over the fissure, wberir the jirojecting-rocks 
approach nearest to each other. 'I’he attention is hei-e directed to the dark abvss 
beiu'ath; and firm must be their nerves who can contemplate' it without an invo¬ 
luntary shmhler. All is vacuity and gloom to the flepth of jiinety feet. 'I'hen the 
•Stygian pool commences, which is called the hottoinlcss j)it, and tlx* depth of w hose 
waters exceeds dOO feet. More than forty thousand tons of rulibisli have been tluMwn 
into this pool, witlumt any a]>parent diminution, cither of its dci)th or extent. This 
fissure is supposc<l to be 800 I’ect below the surface of tin* mountain, but the eleva¬ 
tion of its roof has not yet been ascertained, rockets liaving been firi.'d t(» tlie 
height of 1.50 fi'ct. but without rendering it visililc. Tlie etfect of a Bengal light 
asct'uding in this stupemlous cavity is truly magnilicent. 

Main 'J'or, often <’alled (he S/iireriag Moanfain, is a viist jtrecipiee, composed 
of a [M'culiar kind of slate, which soon crumbles in pieces on being exposed to the 
air. 'I'hose parts of it, therefore, that are the most easily di>solved are constantiv 
Avasting with the wind and rain, and leaving the moj(‘ liard and massy jmrtioiis 
standing in various groti'sipie shapes, 'i’hesc being idtimately disengaged from 
their foundations, dc.sccml into the valley with a rushing noise that is t>ff<‘n heard 
at till'distance of two miles. Other grand and stupendous rocks rise, and other 
caverns sink in various |»arts of the Peak scenery. .Siu-h are the Ilig/i Tor, Avliich 
m.ajcstically overlooks the i>eautics of Matlock Dale; Cheo Tor, rising perptudicu- 
larly .dbO firt, on the bank of (he Wye ; with (’umberland, Smedicy, and Rutland 
('averns, and the cave denominatc'd Thors JrIoas(\\\\ which the Druids are su[)posed 
to hav«‘ odenal up human sacrifu-es to 'J'hor, the chief g<td of the ancient fsaxoiis. 
'rhe Moors, in lIo|>e parish, in Derbyshire, also j)reseut a singular curiosity, as 
they are said to possess the property, in an extraordinary degree, of preser\ing 
animal substances that have ]>een buried in them. Unman bodies which liavc 
lain in tlieir w(‘t, mossy soil, havt* been preserved many yi'ars iVom decay. 

Sf. ulna's ITrll, near Buxton, already mentioned in our account of tliat to^vn, 
and the T'hhing and Tintring ff 'r/Tin the vicinity of ( hapcl-en-le-Frith, are also 
among the curiosities of the I’c.ak. 'I'his is an opening at tlu foot of a mountain, 
about twenty feet square, but only two or thixu* feet deep, 'i'he cbliings and 
flowings are irregnlar, ami conse(|ueutly the (piantity of water discharged in any 
given time is subject to variation. Another remarkable well of this kind is found 
at the foot, of a calcareous range of mountains near Settle, in Yor> slfire ; and a 
third near Torbay, in wdnch (be Avaters rise and fall several times in an hour. 
The rivers IManiJoid and Ilamps flow' through subterraneous courses in this county, 
and again issue into day about twenty yards from each other, the Manifold 
having flowed live miles, and the Ilamps seven, muk'r ground. The first of these 
rivers is also two degrees wanner than the other at the spot where it bni’Sts, with 
great foi'ce, from its subterraneous confinemeut. The. Aire ami the Ribble are also 
subterraneous rivc'is, the one flowing under ground for about one mile, and the 
other for three miles, in the north-west part of Yorkshire. 
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The inomitaiiis of this district likewise contain several extensive caverns, some 
of which tK*serve a hrief notice. I'ordas Care, in Kin^^sdale, is aliout fifty yJirds 
in leiiirth, and presents a suhterraneoiis cascade. Wethercot ( ave, near In,i,dcton, 
in the same nei^ihhonrhood, is a pvat curiosity, bciny; about sixty yards lonji; and 
thirty n ide, with a waterfall more than twenty yards in heiii:ht. 'I'lie riv(*r \\'east; 
pervades this cave, and another at (Jatekirk, and runs about two miles under 
j,>-round. 'I’he base of the j>ivat mountain of lnijleborous;h is also perforated in nume¬ 
rous places. 

The lake district of the north presents several cataracts worthy of notice, ami 
various fables have been related respcctiuijf sonu* ileep pools in the eoiinly of 
Durham. The hills of Soinersetshirc and Shro|)shire contain several curious eaxcs 
of imtiirul formation ; while those at Uyci;atc, in Surrey, and lllm khcalh. in Kimt, 
may be ascribed to an artificial oriirin. In one of those caves in the Alcndip hills, 
a number of human bones have been found incorporated n ith the lime-stouc rock. 

Some of the Eui;Iish lakes are often violently agitated w ithout any apparent 
cause. \\’e Inivc already mivcrfed to this peculiarity as conneeled with th<‘ Dm- 
went-water ; and there is a small lake on the side of a mountain, near 'I’hirsk. in 
Yorkshire,and emlxisomed amont^ rocks and trees, M ltieh is frciinenl ly aiiilated in the 
calmest weather, '^riu* remains of a sub-marine fore>t on the coast of J.ineolnshire, 
is one of the most singular natural curiosities in the kinii'dom. IVtrityinir springs 
t»ceur in several c«»unties, amonu' which, the ilroppiiiif well at Kuan'sbonmuh. and 
one near laitterworth, in J.eicester.shire, are the most remarkable. 'I’he famous 
sulphur well at A\iuau, in Lancashire; the bituminous sprinu- at I’itehfonl. in 
Shropshire; and the bone v.cll near lliehard's Castle, in Ilerefordshii'c.also deserve 
notice. 'J'hc water of the firsr of these spriny''s is cold, but so stroiiu’ a vapour of 
snl])hnr ivsnes with the‘•treain, that on ai)plyin:i-a liydif to if, the surface of the 
water is immediately covered with a flame, like that of bnrnin;,'- spirits. 

.Amom;- the natural curiosities of the ( ainbrian mountains, Pi.sfil~i/-('iii/ne and 
PisfiCji-Mtauhlui h, or the fails of the Cayne ami the Mouddaeh, ih-'serve particular 
notice. Thi'se are situated in Merioneth>hire. I’hc fall of flu* CaMie, when viewed 
from below, the only iioint from which it can be seen with mlvantaire, is very 
mafrniticent. A sheet, of water is seen pourin:,'- down a ru|^e:(‘<l ileelivity ‘200 fei't in 
|K;rpendieuIar heiitht. The sides <jf tlu‘ fall .'ire thickly mantled with woods, but 
the trees do not intervene to break the view of tin* eatarai t, u liieh is tla-ri-fore 
seen in all its extent. The a^,dtated wafers are rci'civcd, at the liottoni of their 
descent, into vast hollows of tlie rocks, which their perpetual aetimi has cxeavateil, 
and from uhich they boil and force their way to join thox' (»f the Mouddaeh, a 
little b<‘low. U'hcn the sun shines ujion this f;dl, it is described as brilliant beyond 
conception. 

The fall of the Mouddaeh is ditrerent from that of the Cayne. If consists of 
fhree distinct falls, all of which are subniitfed to the \ i(‘wat om’c. 'I'he first is 


about twenty feet wide, tind nearly the same in heii,dit, fallin^t into a deep pool <»f 
thirty feet in diameter. From this it ^lidi-s over the second Icilj^c, and descends 
by a fall of thirty feet into anothi'r basin (»f la!‘tr<‘f’ dimensions. It aixain descends 
by anotiuu’fall of about twenty feet in perpendicular heiifht, into the largest and 
deepest pool, oviT (he brim of which it eseajies, mid descends foaming amidst u 
congeries of rocky crags to join the, Cayne. 
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IN fi(scril)in”' tlio liritish DcpciulciK-'u’S in Enr(>|)e, \vv. sliall commoiico with the 
Islands lu'are.st tin- I'.nj^lish cnast. 

'I'liK Isi.K oi’ Man. —^"I'his island is situated in 1h(‘ Iiish sea, helween Antrlesea 
atid t he Mull of (ialloway. It is about eitjht leagues tiom ( uniherlaud, and six 
iVoni Seofland. Its length, from north-('ast to south-west, is about thirty miles, 
and its i;reatest breadth nearly twelve, its shape bein^- that of an o\al, itidi-nted 
on the iHtrth-east by the sea. Its extremities consist of j;oo(l pastuiv and arable 
land ; but tht‘ eentral parts are r-!evated. ruii^'ed, and barren. The hieh 
mountain called S/zcit lull, rises in the middle of the island. ‘JdDO feet above the 
level of the sea, imd eommands a view nut only (tf the whole island, but </f a ^'ast 
expanse of oeean. with tin' four coasts of England. Ireland, .Scotland, and I\'ales. 
'I’Ik- j-hmati' of this i>Iand is very mild, ;md frost and snow are i^enerally (if shoj t 
duralitni ; but the lem[>(‘rature of summer is searetly sullieieiit to ripeji the iri’ain. 
Ai>rieult\ir<' was mneh neglected till within the last half century, since wlii.- h period 
if has b( ('tj ”i\‘atly improve(l. Industry has cousetpiently iueieast'd ; natural obste.- 
cles have been surmounted : and enllivation I'xtended to more tbau half the island, 
whose surtiiee embraees ab»iUt l':'(),7(H) aei'cs. suppm'! iue; a popularu.n (.1 nearly* 
^Ut.tlOt) individuals, besides yieldin'^ several articles of exjioi’t. Ilschiel ].rod net ions 
are the eoimn.m Uiinls of urain, espeei.ally oats, with potatoes, and other veii'etables. 
Flax is also rrrown in considerable (piantifies. ]»art ol' which is coie.nined on the 
island, and the r(‘sf ('\porl»‘d. Illaek cattle and sheep, particularly ol the nionntiiin 
breed, iti’e reared, bedh of v, hieh mv suiall and liai'dy. The wool of the latter i.s 
cojir.se, but the tlesh is I'xcelh'Ut. 

d'he lisheries emptov most of tin* inhabitants, and supply the chiel tudiele of 
their supjtort. The boats (m^iiui'd in the herrimr lishery ('xceed lOt) in miinber. :ind 
;ire cidled, collectively, the Mtinks licet, wiiich is under tl.e coniniiind ol an 
iidmirtil ;iud viee-adinirtd, who ;tre :iimu;dly chosen tor the scitson, and Tvcelve :i 
.smtdl tillowance from the p)vcrnment of the iskiud. 'I'luse bo:ifs seldom exceerl 
ei^ht Ions burden, :md with tlu'whole of their out-tit «“ost about eiyhty guineas c;ich. 
'liiis lish(*ry ,ii’euer:ill\' occupies i’our or live thousand ot the imiii' popnilatiou, in 
Avhosc iibseuce, th('ir wives and children atteiid to the lahours ot the fu'ld, jitirticii- 
larly th(‘culture of potato(*s. 'i'he fishermen shoot their nets at niuht, one eds^(' 
heitii;’ buoy(‘<l up by inllaled bhidders, made of dried skins, and smeared over with 
tiir. 'riio herriuns are cauj;ht in such numbers that a botit Iretiuently returns with 
twt'iity-fivc or Ihirlv thoustind; and oiu* successful night's lishinij vd the whole 
fleet, sometimes yiidds ;i jiroducc of from three to live tliousand ])ounds in value. 
A sint^uhir species of imirine animal, called a battle-cock, partaking- of the amphi- 
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bioiis nature and richness of the turtle, is found sticking to the rocks. An ulniost 
incre<lil)le nuinher of sea-fowl, also, breed among the rocks, particularly in the Calf 
of Man, an islaml about tliree miles in circuit, sejiarated from the southern promon¬ 
tory by a narn)W channel, where nearly 5(M)() young pnllins ari‘ annually taken. 

The mineial products are copper, lead, and iron ; but tlu‘ lead mines only arc 
worked. The island also \ields marble, stone, and slate. The districts along the 
coasts are snpplie<l with coals from ('nmberland, furz and peat being the <-hief fuel 
of the interior. The names of the toM'iis are D»)uglas, Castletown, l’i>el, and 
Ramsey. Douglas, situated on the banks of two small stretuns, on the southern 
shore, is the ctipital. The streets are irregular, but it contains some good houses, with 
a handsome chapel and a tVee-school. Douglas is also the chief [)ort, and the re¬ 
sidence ot the principal merehanfs. 'I'lie harbour is sife :ind s[»aeions, admitting 
ships of large burden ; and is defended by a strong fort. 'J'he population of Dou¬ 
glas is about 2dy(). 

Castletown, situated at the bottom of a bay, near the southern I’xtn'inity of 
the island, is a cheertul pleasant toAvn, and the i-esidence of the govermu-. It 
contains about .’iOt) houses, wlfu-h are, in general, well built. A creek <Uvid(‘s tlu' 
town, in the midst of which (■astle Rushen reai-s its inaji'slie form, overlooking the 
• onntry for inih'S. This ancient e<lifiee was built by a prinet* of the .Danish line, 
and was considere<l im[)regnal)lc before the invention of artillery. 'I’hi* \A alls are 
suthciently thick to Jidmit three persons abreast, and are surrounded by a ni<»at 
and a glacis, which, having in a great measure withstood tlu* ravages of tini»“, 
presciit one of the most perfect specimens of the gloomy (iothie arehiti'cUire. 
Castletown is the seat of the civil etnirts, and the chief garrison in th(“ Claud. 

Rumset/ is situated on th<‘ north-east, and Peel, the ecclesiastical mctropoli>, 
on the west, containing the c.athedral, the Rishop's palaet*, and castle. In the first 
of these edifices the Hishops of Sodor and Man are installed by the Archbishop of 
'i’ork. Peel contains about 1(100 iuhaliilants. 

The priiicijial manufactures of the island are Moollen eloth, eottons, and 
worsted, with linen and sail-cloth. The imports consist of mannfaetured goods of 
almost every description, coals, wine, brandy, geneva, rum, ami various <»ther 
• articles. The exports are coarse linens, sail-cloth, herrings, lead, fowls, hut ter, txe.; 
and the balance of trade is always against the island, d'be ships hchmging to it 
in ISIS, amounted to 348, carrying u burden of 880(1 tons, anri navigated hy 2440 
men and boys. 

The Isle of Man was long held as a soven'igntv inulcr tin* crou ii, by the r«irl 
of Derby, but it afterwards came by marriage into the family of the Dnk»’s of .Vtliol. 
N<»t being subject to the (V)ntronl of the lii'itish Parliament, it hc<-ame a r(*sort 
for contnihand tnulers, to the grcjit jnjnryof the revenue. The soven ign privilege.s 
were therefore {)ureha.sed by Government; but the Duke still r<(ains bis laiule«l 
estates in the island, with the appointment of the Hishoj), snljjeet to the King’s 
approbation, and tlie nomination of the ifjferior Clergy. The inhabitants also 
retain their tineient legislature (the House of Keys), as well as their original laws 
and form of goverriimnit. The low< r classes are repres<.*nted as gloomy, sn|K*r- 
•ititiotts, and indolent; but n<»t destitute of hospitality, though their prineipal f<K>d 
consists of herrings, potat«K*s, ami oat-oakes. The Munks, like the Swiss and 
nighland(‘rs, are strong^ly att.iehed to their native valt*s and mountains ; tenacious 
ot flu ir ancient enst*>ms : and jealous ot' their hereditary rights and privileges. 
Like, the present Seandinavi,Hns also, especially the Swe<l<*s ami Norwvgiuns, they 
are, sumptuous in the, funerals of their deceased fra uds, and in the monuments 
erected to itjeir mena»ries. 

ihe government ot the islaml is vested in a Governor, council, Deemsters, and 
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Keys, and the concurrence of the whole is necessary for the establishment of any 
gcneriil law. The council consists of the Bishop, the Attorney-general, the Clerk of 
the Rolls, and the two Deemsters, who, together, form a kind of upper house. The 
deemsters are otlicers of gi’cat authority and the chief jxidges of the island, bolding 
their courts for the administration of justice, the one in the northern, and the other 
in the southern port. The Keys, anciently denominated the worthiest men in the 
Island, are 21 in number, and are chosen from the six divisions, or hundreds, into 
which the island is divided. They form the delibenvtive assembly of the state, and the 
bills passed by them are submitted to the governor and council for their approba¬ 
tion, which stamps them with the character of laws till annulled by his Majesty’s 
commands, notified by the secretary for the Home Department. These different 
st.'itt's assemble periodically on a hill called Tinwabl, which, in the Scandinavian 
langnagf, implies a walled court of justice. ’I'here the acts passed in the intervals 
between these meetings arc publicly read to the surrounding people, which is con- 
sidei-ed as a legal promulgation, and rentiers them binding upon all. From this 
cireuinstanec they are tSalled laws of Tiinrald. 

SciLLY Islands. —^The.se islands, situated about JiO miles west of the Land’s-End, 
form a nil melons group. Five or six of them are inhabited by a population of nearly 
I2{)() peo|)le, who cliietly subsist by fishing, burning kelp, and acting a.s pilots. 
Al)ont 2000 acres are in a state of cultivation, and tlie principal products are sheep, 
ral)l)its, a few small horses, cattle, poultry, and vegetables. The small vessels belong¬ 
ing to these islands, and emjdoyed in the fishery, or ns pilot-boats, &c., amount to 
about 300 tons. The chief islands of the grou|) are St. Mary's, St. Agnes, Tresco, St. 
Martin, and Bryor. St. Mary’s, three miles long, and two broad, is the best culti¬ 
vated, and the most populous, containing almiit 700 inhabitants. This island has 
also a good harbour, and is well fortified. On the island of St. Agnes is a light¬ 
house, consisting of a very fine column, more than 50 feet high, Mdiich serves as a 
guide to shi{)s entering either the English or the Bristol channel. It is often of 
great importance to navigators, by enabling them to avoid those dangerous rocks, 
particularly viien coming from the west, as they arii there frequently carried to the 
eastward of their reckoning by the cim*cnts of the Atlantic. The remainder of 
these islands are merely barren rocks. 

IsLB' OF Wight. —^This beautiful little island belongs to Hampshire, and is 
separateil from tiu^ main land by a channel, varying from two to seven miles in 
width. Its shape is that of an irregular lozenge, measuring almut 2*2 miles from 
east to west, 1.3 from north to south, and 60 in circumference. The island contains 
about 100,0(M) acres, nearly 75,000 of which are in a state of tillage, and 20,000 in 
pasturage. The diveraity that adorns the surfiice, and the fertility which enriches 
it, have caused the Isle of Wight to be denominated the Garden of England. The 
produce of grain is equal to eight or ten times the quantity consumed on the 
island. The Downs, or upland districts, stretching frofn east to west, afford p.'is- 
turage for about 40,000 fine-woolled sheep, vt'hieh supply the London markets 
annually with a great number of lambs. The part of the island north of this central 
ridge, is chiefly dedicated to piistnre, and the. south to tillage, which protluces abun- 
<lunt crops of wheat and fine barley. 

The Isle of Wight has long been a fashionable resort for summer visitors, both 
on account of its salubrious atmosphere, and its rural beauties. The craggy, and 
cavernous rocks by which it is almost surrounded, form a natural fortification, and 
present, especially on the south side, an impre/ipiable rampart to an invading foe. 
There is only one spot which nature has not defended, and there an artificial pro¬ 
tection is erected, ’i'he principal river is the Medina, which rises near the southern 
shore, and flowing northwards, enters the sea at Cowes, after nearly dividing the 
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island into two parts. A second stream also falls into the sea at St. Helen’s, and 
others discharge themselves into New-Town harbour. 

The chief vegetable products of this island are wheat, barley, oats, |)eas, and 
beans. The cattle are principally of the Alderney and Devonshire breeds. The 
horses are large, and generally black. The pigs are also of a large kind, ami game 
is plentiful. The surrounding seas yield the species of fish eoumion to the English 
coasts, of which the crabs and lobsters are pai-ticularly large and u'cll llavourcil. 
Among the fossil products, are pipe-clay, fullers’-earth, and the fine sand iisctl in 
making glass, with red and yellow ochre, all of which are included in its list of 
exports. This island was the principal dcjiot for the foreign troops in British pay, 
during the late war. The population, at the last census, was 24,1‘20. 'i’he chief 
tow'iis are Newport, West -Cowes, Yarmouth, and St. Helen’s. 

Xeu'port, the capital, is situated on the Medina, near the centre of the island, 
and about seven miles south of Cowes. This is esteemed one of the pleasantest 
towns in the kingdom, and consists of three parallel streets, intersected hy tlirec 
others forming squares where they unite. The houses are Efeat, and many of them 
well built. The only manufactures carried on by the inhabitants of Newj)ort, who 
amount to about 3840, are those of starch, hair-powder, and biscuit for .shipping. 
Extensive barracks, and a military hospital, were built near Nvw])ort during the 
late war. Can/sbrooJc Castle, formerly the most important fortre.ss in the islatnl, 
an<l celebrated for the imprisonment of Charles I. by the parliament, is sitiiated ni.'ur 
this town, and is now chiefly occupied by the governor. 

fiest Cowes, pleasantly situated on the side of a hill, at the mouth of the Me¬ 
dina, has a safe and convenient harlwur, ami contains a population of about 2060 
person-s, with a considerable trade, but no inamifacturt?s. It is also well mlaptcd 
for ship building, and several ships of the line have been laum'hed here. >Iany 
handsome honses have been erected at Cow€?s, for the accommodation of the nume¬ 
rous visitors who resort to it for sea-bathing. 

The borough of Yarmouth is merely a fishing village, containing b(4ween four 
and five hundred inhabitants. St. Heleris, near the eastern extremity of the island, 
on the bay of that name, possesses about 600 inhabitants, and carries on a lucrativi? 
trade in supplying necessaries to the shipping which anchor in the road. Near St. 
Helen’s is Sundown Fort, erected for the detence of the bay from which it takes its 
name. This is the only assailable point of the island. 

Guernsbv. —^This, and the three following islands, are situated off' the coast of 
Normandy, in the b«iy bet^veen Cape la Hogue and the w^estern promontory <4 
France. They have been annexed to the British crown ever since the Norman con¬ 
quest, though it has l>een the constant policy and cndctivour of France to detach 
them from this dependance. Guernsey lies near the north-east entrance of this 
bay, and is of a triangular shape, the longest side being about ten miles, and the 
circuit nearly 40. It contains a surface of about 37,440 acres, and a population of 
20,000 individuiils. The south coast, and ptirt of the east, are one continued rock, 
or cliffy rising about 270 fiset almost perpendicularly almve the level of ttie .sea. 
Nearly the whole coa.st is indented by small bays and harbours. The surface is 
generally hilly, the air salubrious, and the soil in many places fertile ; but agricul¬ 
ture is neglected for the pursuits of trade and commerce, which engross the chief 
attention of the inliabitants. Gardens and orchards are numerou.s, and the princi¬ 
pal beverage is eieler. The island, how'cver, produces grain sufficient for its own 
consumption, besides supplying pasture for numerous herds of cattle of un excel¬ 
lent breed, and which are particularly distinguislied for the richnes.** of their milk. 
Ihc nsvilvo horses are small and p<x>r. • 

Ihis, and the adjacent i.slands, are all governed by their own laws, and only the 
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re^ilations of commerce are under the controul of the British legislature. Tliey 
raise the money necessary for defraying the expense of their civil government, and 
are therefore mere appendages to the crown. The king’s revenue arises chiefly from 
tithes of corn, tiie sale of certain lands, fines and amercements of the court, and 
other sources. The whole does not much exceed ^2000 a year. During war a 
great number of troops are necessary for its defence. 

There is only one town in Guernsey, St. Pierrey or St. Peter’s Port; but there 
arc several villages. The town of St. Pierre is situated on the east coast, and has a 
good harbour. The streets are narrow and inconvenient, though many improve¬ 
ments have lately been made. The harbour is formed by a handsome pier of 1217 
feet in length. A good trade is carried on here, especially in wines, those of Portu¬ 
gal being frequently brought to Guernsey to be mixed with a lighter kind from 
the adjacent [)arts of the continent. The commerce of this port has decreased since 
the vigilance of the British government has checked the smuggling trade which was 
carrietl on here to a great extent. The number of ships belonging to the island in 
1818, M'^as 65, carrying 7776 tons, and navigated by 510 sailors. The exports of 
the island have been estimated at riP180,(M)0; and the imports at i?160,tK)0. The 
I)0|)ulation of the parish, which includes the town and the a<ljaeent parts of the 
country, amounts to about 11,000 individuals. 

Slurb of the inhabitants as are not engaged in trade, live in a very rural 
manner, chiefly dispersed over the countiy in detached houses. The oUl Norman 
French is the common dialect, and the inhabitants have more resemblance to the 
French in every respect than to the English. The farm-houses are in general built 
upon .a contrairted scale, and the cottages of the peasants are mean. (Jne singu¬ 
larity in these dwellings deserves notice. In one corner of the common room, is 
what the inhabitants call a green l)ed, raised about eighteen inches above the floor, 
and covered with dry fern, on which they often recline. The people of Guernsey 
still retain many absurd superstitions, and arc extremely punctilious respecting the 
ilitfercnt classes or gradations of rank. 

.Jersey. —Jersey, about five leagues south of Guernsey, and six from the French 
coast, is an irregular island of an oblong shape, and much indented by the sea. Its 
lengtii is nearly twelve miles, and its breadth about six. On theuoj thcrn sliorcthc 
(-•lilis rise to the height of forty or fifty fathoms, but the south coast is nearly level 
with the sea. Its area is about 50,000 acres, and its po])ulation nearly 22,000 p-r- 
sons. 'riie central parts of the island are divereified by hill and valley, and so thickly 
planted with apple-trees as to resemble a forest. The climate is mild and healthy ; 
well ailapted to the production of apples, from wdiich 25,000 hogsheads of cider are 
sometimes made in one season. The land is generally brought into a state of culti¬ 
vation, and large flocks of sheep are kept, whose wool is made into stockings and 
caps. The inhabitants of Jersey are much eng.oged in tnidc, and more than twenty 
ships sail annually to Newfoundland, whose united buixlcn, including tliosc toother 
parts, makes a total of about 6000 tons. .Jersey exports a great number ot knit 
stockings, several thousand pairs of which are made weekly. The other exports are 
small cattle, ciiler, butter, &c. The trade is chiefly carried on M'ith the Isle of Man, 
the West Indies, (iibraltar, and the Mediterranean, but still more - xtensively with 
Great Britain. The total value of these exports is estimated ;it 140,000 ; and 
the imports at X’ 128,(M)0. The numlier of ships belonging to the island in 1818, was 
85, ami their l)urdcn 8967 tons. The chief officer in Jersey is a governor, who has the 
command of the military, the castle, and the garrison. The laws and civil magis¬ 
tracy resemble those of (Guernsey, and there is sometimes an assembly of the states. 
The language is e^^u^fly French. The two towns are 8t. Ilelier and 8t. Aubin. 

St. //c//cr, the capital, stands on a plain on the south side of the island, and is 
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protected on the north by a rideo of hills. Ttie barbonr is spacioas, but rendeivd 
difficult of access by rticks, snoalsj and currents. St. Hctier contains some 
ffood bouses. The fovm and harbour arc defended by a strong castle; which 
fe also the residence of the governor. The court'^house is a stat^y edifice, stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the town. The corn-market is also a handsome building, 
with piazzas supported by pillars of the Tuscan order. The population is about 
8000; and several traties and manufactures, with a good commerce, are carried on 
there. 

St. Jubin is situated on the west side of the bay of that name, and about four 
miles from St. Helier. It has a good harbour, formed by a strong pier, similar to 
that at the capital of Guernsey, and terminated by a battery. This town, which is 
well built, forms an agreeable place of residence, and is much frequented by mer¬ 
chants and fainilievS, wiw> resort thither from motives of economy. 

The Isle OP Alderney. —This is a small island off the coast of Normandy, 
about seven miles west of Ca|ie la Hogue, and eigliteeii north-east of Guernsey. It 
is four miles long, and one broad, and nearly siirrtmnded by rocks, which imjwrt a 
barren aspect. About half the surface, however, is cultivated, yielding goo<l cro|)s 
of grain, which inoi'e than snpuly the wants of the inhabitants. Tin; cows bretl on 
this island arc much esteemed for the quantity and richness of their milk, and a 
great number are annually sent to England. The land is elevated, tlu; air remark¬ 
ably pure, and the nmriber of inhabitants about 13(H). />a f'lUe, near the centre of 

the island, is the only town, and in which most of tlie inhabitants reside. The ex¬ 
ports have been estimated at and the iiujwrts at .^£'.*>4,000. A rimin of 

rocks tains from Alderney to the tvest, called the Caskets, on which Henry, Duke of 
Nonnamly, son of Heiiiy I. with several of his nobility, perished in 11 lit. 'fhe same 
rocks also proved fatal to the Victory of 110 guns, and her whole crew, in 1744. 

The Isle op Sark. —I’he island of Sark is abont five miles from the south¬ 
east angle of Guernsey, on which it is dependant. It is three miles long, and one 
broad, and joined by a narrow isthmus to another island of inferior dimensions. 
This small island rises abruptly from the sea, is surronnde.d by steep rocks, and can 
only be approached in one part with safety. ITTie air is serene and pnre, and the 
climate heal-hy. The surface presents an area of about *2000 acres, which yields 
sufficient grain for the population, consisting of about 300 indiviiluals, who are 
chiefly employed in agriculture, knitting stockings, gloves, and sailors’ jackets, 
wliich are disposed of in the market of St. I^ierre. Dr. Colqiihoun estimates the 
exports at .1^20,000, and the imports at 18,000. Sark is also distinguished for 
wild-fowl and rabbits, with which it abounds. 

The Isles of Malta and Gozo. —^The island of Malta, anil its apfiendage, 
Gozo, now form a part of the British European possessions, and derive their im¬ 
portance from their geographical situation rather than their intrinsic vaitie. “ The 
war of the French revolution, the occupation of the Italian ports by the enemy, and, 
al)OVe all, the invasion of F^pt by a formidable fl«!t and array fix»m France, ren- 
deri^d it a great desideratum on the part of this country, to obtain possession of 
Malta, which had been previously wrested from its lawful Sovereign, (the Grand 
Master of the Order of St. Jolin of Jerusalem, since «iUed the Knights of Malta) 
by the revolutionary government in 1799, tlwreby becoming a powerful engine in 
the hands of a dangerous enemy.” The efforts which were made, both to defend, 
and to obtain possession of this littic spot, were very strenuous, but after a long 
blockaile, it was finally capture^ by his majesty’s naval and military forces, on the 
5th of September, 1800. The treaty of pea(« concluded in the autumn of 1802, 
stjinjluted for the; cession of this rock to its ancient sovew'igns, but the obstacles 
wlueh subsequently prevented the falfilment of this stipulation, having occasioned a 
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renewal of the war, Malta was ret^ned, and Uic late peace annexed it, as a jwr- 
manent pos^sion, to the British crown, England has thus obtained a most im* 
jMrtant station for her naval force, and a good depdt for her merchandize, in the 
Mediterranean, which will prove particnlarly valuable in the cvwit of a war with 
any of the nations of southern Europe. 

Malta is about twenty miles long, and from six to ten broad, containing an 
area of between eighty and ninety thousand acres. It is situated in the 36th de¬ 
gree of north latitude, and the 15th of east longitude, about 19 leagues south of 
Sicily, and 50 from the nearest coast of Africa. Gozo lies north-west of Malta, 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel, but sufficiently deep to admit the 
largest ships of war with perfect safety. The whole surface of this island is less 
than twenty square miles ; but it is very populous. 

Malta is a complete rock, covered with a thin light soil. All the southern, 
and most of the other parts of the coast, are high and precipitou.s, M'hich renders 
the island nearly inaccessible. Every creek that will admit a boat is in a state of 
defence, and strongly guarded by forts and batteries. A chain of towers, about a 
mile and a half from each other, also maintains an immediate communication along 
the accessible parts. The surt’ace of Malta is undulating, but it no where rises into 
mountains. The soil in many places is very sliallow, though where there is suffi¬ 
cient depth to support the powers of vegetation, it is abundantly productive. The 
industiy of man has supplied the penury of nature; and ejirth, collected from the 
vallies, or brought from Sicily, is deposited upon the sterile substratum. Numerous 
stone walls have been raised four or five feet high, to support this artificial soil, ou 
the sloping rocks ; behind which, terraces rise in succession to the top of the deeli- 
vity, varying in breadth according to the steepness of the ascent. Malta, therefore. 


appears very difierent as seen from a valley, or viewed from an eminence. In the 
first case, the bare walls present a barren aspect, partially relieved by the interven¬ 
ing deep green of the locusta, or the lighter tint of tlie orange and other fruit-trees. 
But when seen from above, a more pksising and fertile scene is exiiibited ; few of 


the walls apjxjar, and v-arying foliage and ri|>cning fruits afford a lively contrast with 
fields of corn, separated by intervening streaks of meadow. The landscape of (iozo 
is more pleasing tluin that of Malta, the trees being more numerous, and of a larger 
growth. It has iilso many excellent springs, and almost tlic u'hole is in a state of 


cultivation. 


The climate of Malta is hot and dry, Fahrenheit's thermometer sometimes 
rising to 100 degrees, hut the common summer temperature seldom exceeds 88 
degrees, while thiit of winter Ls rarely less than 52 dcgives. Tlie hot winds from 
Africa, and the sorocco of Italy, are often nearly insupportable. As the sea 
breezes, however, are uninterrupted by mountains, they cool and refresh the atinos 
phere iiiot'uiug ami e\’emng. The tvintem are so mild as to render the climate con 
genial to numerous vegetable tribes of the tropical regions, and the month of .lanii- 
ary displays the beauties, and breathes the balmy softness, of an haiglish May. 

Where tillage Ls practised, crops succeed each other almost witl»>ut intermis¬ 
sion. Both grain and fruit, indeed, are generally gjithered twice a year. Cotton 
is the staple product of the island, to the culture of which the ichahitants direct 
their principal attention, from the great profit it yields. Malta also furnishes 
cuminiu and anise, with lichens, from which a pnrjde dye is extracted, and kali 
magnum, both as food for cattle, and to bura for barilla. 

“ Vegetables are plentiful and excellent; fiiiit of all kinds, from the sweet 
locust of St. John, a native of Africa, to pears and phini.s, are delicious; the 
oranges, in particular, are very large and fine. The different flowers exhale a 
fiugrance unexampled in other countries. Abundance of aromatic herbs furnish 
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a laxoriant harvest to bees, whow honey ia of exquisite ilaVonr* The trees are but 
small) and the culture of them is confined to such as bear fruit Springs are 
numerous, the island comprising not leas than 80 Immtains, tmntinu^ fiowing, 
and in winter’s© copiously, that the greater port of the water is suffered to run into 
the sea. Beef, veal, pork, and lamb, are all good, and game is abundant; s^eep are 
prolific, the ewes having two or three at a time, twice or thrice a year; sevemi birds 
visit this island, and fish is caught iu great abundance off the coasts. Malta has 
a beautiful race of dogs peculiar to itself, and much esteemed throughout Europe.” 
Reckerches Ilistori^es ei J^olitiqttes mr Malte, 

M. Boisgelm, \>ne of the knights of Malta, estimated the population of the 
island, in 1798, at 90,000. From tire census taken in 1803, subsequently to the 
conquest by the English, it was found to contain only about 80,000; but since 
that penod, it has greatly increased, and the population is now stated at 115,(KK), 
wfiile that of Gozo amounts to 13,000. Tlie inhabitants of both these islands 
having sprung from one common source, are marked by the same appearance and 
traits of character. “ They are a mixcrl breed of Syrians, Arabs, and Europeans, 
as is not only to be inferred from the history of the island, but also from the 
physiognomy of the people. The characteristics of the nations whence they 
desi^nded, are perceptible in the manners and genius of the Maltese. Of the 
middle stature and swarthy; they are industrious, and equally addicted to trade 
and navigation with their Phoenician ancestors; arc active, .sober, brave, anti 
hospitable, as the sons of Ishmael; and, like them, rigid observers of their word 
and engagements; at the same time they possess the liveliness aiul love of pleasure 
of the Italians. Tlie common people retain inany> Phoenician words in their 
language, the basis of which is Italian ; but in the city a pure Italian is spoken. 
The females, beneath a scorching sun, preserve the fairness of the more northern 
climes, combined with the sparkling dark eyes, and animated countenances, of the 
ladies of the east. Like them, they are exempt from all laborious occupations ; 
and when uncorrupted by the taint of the city, their conduct is exemplary. 'Plie 
lower class of men wear a berretta, or cap, of a black or red colour, a checked 
shirt, commonly rolled up to the elbows, a coarse cotton wai.stcoat, and trowsers 
ornamented with a set of globular silver buttons, and a girdle of various coloui-s, 
girt round the loins; their feet are either bare, or protected by a rude spt'cies of 
sandal. In the cold season, they put on a grego, or shaggy great coat, which has 
a hood. A superior rank about the port, wear an English dre.S8, but are distin¬ 
guishable not only by their dingy countenances, but also by their broad cocked 
hats, and the large silver buckles in their shoes .”—Sketches of Malta. 

When Malta was under the government of the Grand Master, its trade and 
industry were very confined. Nor were they much enlarged during the period it 
M'as possessed by the French. Since it has been occupied by the Eng'^h, it has 
liecome an emporium, whence the regions aronnd the Mediterranean and thcBlack 
Sea, are supplied with British manufactures and colonial produce. The productions 
of these countries are collected in return, and transmitted to the ports of Britain. By 
this means the trade, navigation, and general prosperity of Malta have been greatly 
improved. Besides the import and export of foreign merchandize, large quantities 
of grain are requisite for the suj^iort of the inhabitants, and these arc usually paid 
for in cotton, either in its raw state, or mannfactured into caps, fine stockings, gloves, 
or counterpanes. ITie coral fish^ is another source of industry, os well as the 
common fishery in the adjacent reas, mid the extraction of salt from sea water, 
for the purpose of curing the fish. In short, whether rf^rded as sailors, agri¬ 
culturists, dsheirmen, manufacttuecs, or merchants, the Maltese deserve the title of 
the most industrious people of the Mediterranean. The vessels employed by them 
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employed either in piocuring , ^ means of 
or in endeavouring to n^ltee a fottune as merchants, phy ll^^ attention to the 
pursuits of litiarature, of in^^Qr of science. Yet they possess a lar^ and valuable 
public library, which dinimilis some rare Arabic manuscripts. 'Ibey have also 
a museum, and many of tbem understand music. 

The capital of iS La Valette, situated on a narrow neck of land, 

comprised between two.^e^S^t harbours on the nmrth^east of the island. Ibis 
city was built by the GrtOtm J^ter, John Frederick tia Valetta,m 1566, from whom 
it took its name. The hoiises are lofty and many of them handsoDic, and built of wMte 
stone from the rock on sidiieh^l^y stand; but the struts are made narrow tO'procure 
a shade from the sun. romarkable l>uilding is the Cathedral of John, 

richly ornamented with^^^ifm tapestry and paintings of great value, especklly an 
iniuiitahle vepresentatiotttrf the beheading of St. John, by Michael Ai^lo, tmich 
gained him admission oi-der of Malta. The treasuiy of* this Cathedral 

was very rich previously to tw occupation of the island by the French. Ilie palace 
of the Grand Master, the Public Library of tlie Order, the Hall of Justice, formerly 
a college l>elonging to the Jesuits, and tlie barracks, are all good buildings. 
Valette is the See of a Bi8liop,» suffragan to Palermo, in Sicily. It also contains 
several Churches and Convents, a General Hospital, and a peculiar building; 
formerly designed as a prismi for Turkish slaves. The population of the ci^ is 
about 4000. Malta also Contfdus about 30 other towns, with several villages. The 
principal of these towns is Cwta Vbcchia, a tew miles south-west of La Valette, 
and once the capital of the tilled. It is said to have been built by the Phoeniciaiw 
before they founded Carthage. It was Cidled by them Melita, the ancient name of the 
island; by the Saracens, butAIphonso,kingofSiciIy,inl4‘28,gaveitthename 

of Citta Notahile. It hasb^mSDiich contracted fromitstbilnerdiinensions,andnow has 
some resemblance to aiar^lfi^bi^s. It contains a handsome Cathedi*al,andan antique. 
Palace for tbeGrandMi^t^^M!^ other buildin^^ not worthy of attention. Herearealsb 
some ancient catac(m^i^:^^ ,^ear the town is a very extensive cave, notv^i&bm 
the mouth of which; shipwrecked, w’heu bound apristmer 
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being connectetl with theinuin land by a flat narrow isthmus, the town and gurrison 
are almost insulated. Tlie whole circmiifeit?nee of the rtwk is about seven miles 
and a half, and its perpendicular hciglit about 450 yards. It is completely covered 
with batteries at every jMiint; and there is scarcely a single projection of the rock, 
wide enough to admit of a cannon, which is not provicted with one. Towards 
Spain, they rise tier aboye tier. Many of these liatteries arc cut out of the solid 
rock, and to such extent have these excavations been carried, that they are now 
sufficient to contain the whole garrison, which, in time of war, is sehlom less than 
5060 men. The rock also contains several natural caverns, aclorncd with columns 
of crystulized stalactites. The to^vn is large and well built, standing on the west 
side of the rock, completely under the protection of the batteries. The houses are 
all painted black, which gives it a soiiibix* appearance, but it is well lighted at night. 
The town and garrison are supplied with w*ater, by a number of magnificent 
reservoirs, capable of holding 4t),000 toiLS. These are liomb-proof, and receive all 
tlie water that flows from the side of the mountain, 'file town occupies an extent 
of about 1‘21K) yards, and near the south gate is a square, surrounded w’ith trees, 
in which there is space sufficient for 600 men to exercise. Between the fortre.s8 
and the small Spanish town of San Uoque, a space, called the neutral ground, is 
used as a promenade. In time of peace, however, the inhabitants recreate them¬ 
selves by making small parties of pleasure, and proceeding into Spain as far as San 
Koque, Algesiras, &c. 

The population of Gibraltar bas been stated at 10,000, exclusively of the 
garrison, and two or three thousand occasional residents, who sleep wnthinthe walls 
every night. During the late war, Gibraltar liecarne a general mart for all kimls of 
merchandize, and ships resorted thither for the purpose of supplying the portsof Africa 
and the Mediterranean. The vessels belonging to the town itself, have ixren stated 
at an aggregate burden of 3000 tons. The Americans also imported large quan¬ 
tities of tobacco, sugar, coffee, and Etist India goods, and took in return money, 
wine, brandy, &c. The annual value of the exports is estimated at ^2,000,000 ; 
and of the imports at 2,200,000. 

The local situation of Gibraltar renders it of the utmost importance to this 
countiy. The possession of such a forti'css within tlie natural confines of the 
Spanish monarchy, commanding, in a great measui*e, the entrance of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and affording a place of refit and relreshinent for British ships entering 
that sea, is not only peculiarly advantageous to the naval and commercial interests 
of Britain, but elevates the power of this country in the view of all the other 
states of Europe. 

The plate annexed to the account of the kingdom of Spain, gives a good 
representation of this singular and important rock. 

Heligoland. —^I'his small island, or rather barren rock, is situated in the 
German ocean, nearly opposite the mouth of the Elbe; and about twenty miles 
from the coasts of Jutland and Germany. When the French took possession of 
Bremen and Hamburgh, in 1807, Heligoland was captured from the Danes, 
and occupied by a British force, as a depot for our manufactures and colonial 
prorlnce, from which the adjacent parts of the continent were supplied, and the 
projects of the French ruler, in a great measure, frustrated. During several years, 
British merchandize found a ready sale on this barren sfiot, which contains neither 
tret!8.nor vegetation, except what is barely sufficient for the support of a few sheep 
and goats. Heligoland is inhabited by about 200 Danish fishermen, besides the 
English garrison, and the merchants who resort thither for the sake of trade. By 
the late treaty of peace, between Great Britain and Dimmark, this island remains 
as an apjHindage to the British crown ; though the peculiar circumstances that gave 
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it such an unprecedented commercial value, have fortunately ceased to exist. A 
light-house was built on this island, by the republic of Hamburgh, for the greater 
safety of vessels entering the Elbe; and has since been repaii*^ at great expense 
by the British government. The whole population of Heligoland, at its most 
flourishing period, was stated at 3000 individuals. 

Smaller English Isles. —On letuming to the English shore, we find but 
few islands which deserve description. Holy Island, Earn Islands, and Coquet 
Island, lie off the coast of Northumberland. The name of the first was derived from 
its having b^n the residence of several fathers of the Saxon church, and sanctified 
by the remains of St. Cuthbert. It is about nine miles in circuit, and was once 
the See of a Bishop. The remains of its ancient Cathedral are still visible. 
About half the surface is occupied by sand-banks, but the remainder is a rich soil. 
It contains only one little town, with a harbour that lulrniLs small vessels. Most 
of the inhabitants, who are about 600 iti number, subsist by fishing. 

The Earn Isles, which amount to seventeen, are little else than so many 
barren rocks. They are the resort of immense flocks of sea-fowls, during tlie 
breeding season, and among these 'is the Eider duck, the down of which is a great 
source of profit to the occupier. .Seals also are sometimes killed here, and kelp 
is made. A light-house was erected on one of these rocks, under the direction 
of the late Mr. Smeaton. 

(h)QUET Island lies further south tlian the Earn islands, and is about a mile 
long, but very narrow. It is chiefly composed of sand-banks, and almost covered, 
during the seiison, with the eggs of thousands of sea-l'owls. It contains only a few 
acres of pasturage. 

fVhulttf hlnnd, on the coast of Lancashire; Holyhead Island^ oflT the coast of 
Wales ; and Lundy Island, at the mouth of the Bristol Channel, are all that 
deserve enumeration on the Avest side of South Britain. 


The Isle of Thanef, which constitutes the eastern |)art of the county of Kent, 
is now merely nominal; but in ascending the Thames, the Isle of Sheppey is 
separated from the same county by a branch of the Metlway. 

('ou)NiKs AND .Settlements. —Besides the dependencies in Europe, above 
described, Britain extends her empire over vast tracts of territory in almost every 
region of the globe. As these, however, will be more appropriately described 
under tin; respective ]>arts of the world to which they Ixdong, they shall here he 
briefiy enumerated only. In yisia, the English possess llindnstan, Ceylon, and 
various other islands in the Indian Ocean and Ejistern Archipelago, com])rising a 
territorial extent of more than 300,000 s<]uare miles, and a p(»pulation exceeding 
40,(K)0,000 of inhabitants. In yZ/zvcff, the Cape of Good Hope, and several other 
settlements on the western coast, with the island of St. Helena, and others in the 
Atlantic Ocean, acknowledge the British sway. In the Xew If arid, she rules over 
the continent.'il regions of Canaila, the settlements on Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, 
and New' Brunswick, with the islands of New'fonndland, ISt. John, and (’ape Breton. 
These contain a surface of nearly ‘2*20,000 square miles, but not more than one- 
seventh or one-cighth of it is in a state of cultivation, w hile the w hole number of 
inhabitcints is not supposed to exceed ,i(K),000. The nnmerou. colonies in the 
West Indies, and on the coast of .South America, have become of great importance 
to the [>arent stsite; and though many of the recent conquests have been restored 
to their former possessors, since the return of peace, those winch still remain, arc 
inhabited by about 700,000 individuals. Scareely one-tenth of this number are 
white people, the remainder being negroes, or free people of colour. Neiv Holland 
and its dependencies, are vast regions in ydustmlasia^ wiiich are partially colonized 
by British subjects. 
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Fmin this brief sketch, it is evident that the authority of Britain exteuiis 
over nearly two-tliircls of the globe, with respect to longitude. There are, conse¬ 
quently, various places within these limits that have noon and midnight at the same 
inoineiit, and the sun never sinks below the horizon of the whole at once. Stretch¬ 
ing, also, with a few intermediate spaces, from tluj 61st degree of north latitmle to 
the ii’ld of south, the four seasons of the year are likewse experienced at the same 
time, 'fhe colonies of Britain, therefore, spread themselves through every climate, 
and yield every species of natural product. ** It appears, in fact, that at this time, 
the British possess irioix? territory, more wealth, greater variety of produce, greater 
population, superior religion, as much liberty, greater security, more commerce, 
superior agricultui'e, and greater revenues, than ever were possessed by any other 
nation, ancient or modern,” 

Dr. Colquhoun, in lus able 7'reatise on the If ’ealth, Powers and Resources of 
the British Empire, published in 1814, gives the following summary of its varied 
population at that period, and which we extract for the purpose of exhibiting 
a comprehensive view of the whole at once. 


Present Population of Great Britain and Ireland, 

exclusive of the Army and Navy.. 

British Subjects in the different dependencies iu 

Europe .. 

Ditto in the British possessions in North America.. 

Ditto in the West India Colonies . 

Ditto in the conquered Colonies in North America 

Ditto ill tlie British Settlements in Africa. 

Ditto in Colonics and depcndeacics in .Asia...... 

East India Company’s territorial possessions .... 

British Navy, Army, Marines, and Seamen in' 
registered vessels, including Foreign Corps in 
the British Service. 


Europeaus. Free persons of colour. Negroes. Total. 
16,456,303.16,456,303 

180,300. 180,300 

186,146 . 486,146 


64,994 .. 33,801 .. 634,096 .. 732,171 

35.829.. 26,2.53 .. 372,800 .. 434.882 

26.678.. 108,29!!. 128,977 

61,0.59.. 1.807,496.. 140,450 2,009,005 


25,246 .. 40^033,162.40,058,408 

671,241. 671,211 


I'otal amount of the population of the British 
Empire... 


I 18,001,796 


42,008,291 1,147,346 61,157,433 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Statistical and Si/noptical Tables. 

TABLE 1. 

Comparative Statement of the Population of the several Counties of England 
iV WaleSy in the years 1801 and 1811 ; showing the Inet'ease or Diminution, 
together with the state of' the lief urns made according to Act of Parliament, 

We hiive already observed, (p. 24) that the Census of 1801 eanuot be relied upon as perfectly correct. 

England. 


Counties. 

Pupul.itioii 1801. 1 

incrt;asc. 

Otml' 

Pojjulatioa 1811. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

DUtiull. 

Males. 

reiaalch. j 

lotal. 

Bedford . 

;il»,52.i 

32,870 

03,39:5 

0.820 

« 

i 

.33,171 

37,012 

70,213 

Berks . 

.'i2,8>l 

.5ti,:i94 

109.215 

9,002 


57,300 

00,917 

1 J 8,2/ / 

Buckiiicbiiin. 

.S2,09 1 

5.5,:5.50 

107,144 

1(),-J()0;—11 

56,208 

01 . 112 I 

1 1 7 ,(».<(( 

(’ainbritl),o‘ . 

Chester . 

44,081 

45,205 

89,340 

11,70.3 


50,7.»0 

.‘,o,i(;j.'.s| 

101,109 

i)2.7:*s) 

98,9:>2 

191,75lj 

35,280'-; 

110,844 

110,190 

227,031- 

Cornn’iil!. 

HH.HtiS 

98,401 

188,209 

28,3981— 

103,310 

113,357 

•210.01)7 

Cumberland. 

;)4,,‘f77 

02,.''53 

117,230| 

10,514 

1 1 

03.433 

/ 0,.“^ 11 

J.j.),, 11 

l)erl)y . 

Devon ... 

7!».401 

81,740 

101,142 

24.345!-i 

91,494 

93,9!t;; 

1 . * >' 1 b / 

157.2 ttt 

185,701 

343,001 

40,307!-!’ 

] 79,5.'):1 

20.3,755 

38:1,308 

Dorset. 

.5:1.007 

01,052 

11.5.319 

9.374;- 

57.717 

00,970 

124.093 

1 >urhatn . 

7 

85,591 

100,301 

19,444|-1 

84,777 

95,028 

179,805 

(lloiicester ... 

1 1 1 ..1.50 
117,180 

1 15,081 
13:5,029 

220,437i 

2.50,8t)!i| 

20,03t 

27,727 

1 . ! 

i ) 

124,839 

129,540 

127 , 0:14 

1 18,990 

252,473 

278,536 

Hereford. 

Hertford. 

4;{,!i.5ri 

4s,oo;i 

15,230 

49,514 

89,1911 

97>577 

4,882 
1 1.077 

1J 

40,404 

55,023 

20,402| 

181,92.')! 

• 47,009 

5 0 , 0 : 1 1 

94.07:1 

111,054 

HuiUing<lon. 

18,521 

19,047 

150,250 

;17,508 

307,021 

4,040.-; 

03,201- 

21,800 

188,900 

12,208 

370.885 

Lancaster.. .... 

322.;150 

350,375 

072.731 

155,5 7t 


. 394 , 101 ! 

431,205 

77,053 

828,309 

Li'icester. 

o;!,!)4;i 

00.138 

130.081 

20,338- 

73,300; 

1;)0,419 
222,551 

liitieoln.. ... 

102,145 

100,112 

208,5.57 

13,994- 

109,707 

112,811 

Middlesex ... 

37:5.(i55 

411,174 

818,129 

131,913 — 

■f.33,030 

517,000 

950,0 12 

Monniouth .......... 

22.17;i 

23,109 

4.5,582 

5,092 — 

; 25,715 

2;),;);)9 

51,2/4 


JO.) t^JO 

143,529 

273,371 

1 18.01 

1 'l— 

! 1 . 33,070 

153,9001 291,’»82 

Northampton ... 

Northutnbei'luud. 

(i;5!4i7 

7:5,;i57 

08,340 

83,744 

131.757 

157,101 

9,590' - 

15,000 — 

! 08,279 

j 80,385 

7 : 1 , 074 ! 141,.‘153 
91,770j 172,101 


71,792 

55.S;54 

140,350 

22.58 

) .. 

1 79,057 

84.8-1.1 


Oxford . 

5:5,780) 

109,020 

9.584, - 

1 59,110 

00,001 

119,201 

Rutl.and . . .... 

S'* 

8,378 

10,:550 

2 


! 7,931 

8,449 

1 li,.580 


107,039 

27,00 


i 90,0.38 

98,002 

194,700 


120,!»27 

105,007 

140,823 
113,789 

‘^73,750 

‘’>1.13 


! 141,119 

1 (' 1, 7 : 1 1 

303,181 

Southampton . 

219,05f 

25,091 

i 118,-1:M 

120,91.1 
1 17 ,7()5 

215,.347 

*>0/1 “lO'l 

Stafford .. .... 

118,0!)8 

120,4.55 

239,l;53 

.57,3/ 

■' " ' "■ 

I !-l8,/.)8 


Suffolk . 

101,094 

109.310 

210,431 

23.408: - 

1 111,800 

122,033 

233,899 
323,851 
189,245 
218,893 

Surrey . 

Sussex . 

Warwick. 

127.13.8 

78.797 

99,942 

141,905 
80,511 
108,218 

209,043 

159.311 

208,191 

54,808' - 

29.934'— 
10,703 - 

' 151,811 

93,775 
101,187 

/ 2,010 
95.470 

114,-100 

f\'e8tmorelaiid. 

20,17;' 

8r.3.8C 

07,031 

08,457 

21,442 

97,727 

71.702 

70.970 

41,617 

185,I7( 

139,33.' 

139,4.3: 

1.55,.50( 

.563,9.52 

1,309, - 

22.902 
' 91.500 

1 78,201 

8 1 , 20 : 

77,50.'i 

321,051 

2:5,081 
102,20)= 
8-’.7 41 

4.>,98G 

193,828 

101.001 

Wilts . 

8,/ 21 “ 

21.608 - 

27,920', - 

Worcester . . . 

York, B. Riding. 

86,1481 167,3;53 
80,099 158,204 

331.:i51 6.53,002 

-.N. Riding. 

—, W. Riding. 

74,90 

270 ,oor 

80,002 

287.948 

2,098 

89,049^ - 

Total.... 

3,987,93: 

4,343,491 

18,331,43- 

11,167,9CC;— 

■14,555,25 

rl4,944,l4:il0,499,4OO 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOlTICAt TABLES 


ENGLAND 


Wales. 


Counties. 

Population 1801. 

Inertmae. 

. 


1*0 

puiation 1811. 

Males, 

jjgjgj 


mstm. 

Males. 

Females. 


Anglesca. 

15,775 

18,031 

38,806 

3,286 


17,467 

19,625 

37,092 


15,393 

20.408 

31,439 

19,586 

29,247 

19,577 

16,240 

22,548 

35.878 

21,933 

31,105 

20,045 

31,633 

42,956 

67,317 

41,521 

60,352 

39,622 

6,117 

7,376 

9,900 

7.498 

3.888 

6,896 


18,522 

23,793 

36,080 

23,24) 

31,139 

22,713 

19,228 

26,539 

41,137 

25,778 

37,750 



60,.‘132 

77,217 



Caernarvon .......... 

wmmmm 

49.019 



33,111 

64,240 

Flint r.. . 


23,806 

•16,518 

Glamorgan. 

34,190 

37,33.5 

71,525 

9,743 


39,378 

41,890 

81,268 

Merioueth. 

13.896 

15,610 

29,506 

1.418 


14.308 

16.616 

30,924 


22,914 

25,406 

9,347 

25,064 

30,874 

9,703 

47,978 

66,280 

19,050 

2,628 

4,335 

2,749 


24,760 

25,846 

50.606 

. .... 

i 

27/153 

33,162 

60,615 

Radnor... 

( 

10,571 

11,228 

21,799 

Total. 

257,178 

284,368 

511,546 

65,834 

1 

289,414 

317.966 

607,380* 


To illustrate this interesting subject still hirther, we shall insert the following General \'icw of the 
increase of houses and inhabitants in the Cities and Towns in Great Ik’itaiD, compared with the increase of 
honses and inhabitants in the Conntry. 


lncrea.se in the number of bouses and pu|>nlatiou, 
in the Cities and Towns of Great Britain, 
from tSOt to 1811. 

Increase of 
Houses. 


(Increase of houses and Inhabitants!! 


Divisions. 


England . M i>er cent. 

Waiex . 13 do. 

Scotland . 3 do. 

Great Britain . 1 J do. 


Increase of 
Inhabitants. 


J.> per cent. 
1 -4 do. 

15 do. 


in the Coiintrv. 


FIousos 



Difference. 


Inhabitants. 


per cent. 

do. 

. 1 .. 


Houses. 


|H>r cent. 
do. 


Inhabitants. 


I per cent. 

I lift. 


Thus it appears that for 10 years, from 1801 to 1811, there has been an average increase of honses 
built in tom»3, beyond those built in the country, equal to one per cent, while on an average the inliabitaiifs 
have increased two jier cent, in towns beyond the augmentation of the conntry population. It varies, 
however, in different counties. 


In Vorksliire the Fopulation is 2 per cent, in favour of the Country. In Lancasliirc 2 per cent, in favour of the Town.s. 


Cheshire. 

... 2 per cent.... 

... .ditto. 

Westmoreland.. 

4 per cent., 

., ditto 

Northuinljerl.and. 

... 6 per cent.... 

... .rlitto. 

Cumlmrland.... 

3 (>cr cent.. 

.. ditto 

Herts... 

... 9 per cent.... 

, ,. .ditto. 

Surrey. 

8 |»cr i-ent.. 
16 jier cent.. 
2 per cent.. 


Essex. 


.... ditto. 

Sussex. 

Kent.. 

.. ditto 
.. ditto 


Berkshire... .nearly equjil—The incrc-ise both in the town.s and country, ladng about H [ilfr md.—/)r. 
('oIiju/iouh'.s Treatise on the iVealth and Power oj' Britain. 

* hen this Table was laid before Parll.-iment, Mr. itickman stated that the whole of the Retnrn.s 
for 1811 had not In^en received, and that the deficiencies had Iwcn supplied from the Returns for I HOI 
The iiiiiidKirs subsequently .sent in raised the totafs to those given at page 19; and some of the corrections 
have also been introduced into the. list at [Kiges 23 and 2 i. 
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TABLE 11. 

Distribution of the InhahitmtSf and the Comparative Population of the several 

Counties of England and fPales. 


The following statement shows the area of each'County, with the average number of Inhalritants upon 
each square mile. It therefore exhibits the comparative extent and population of each County, and 
the distribution of the inhabitants in the various parts of South Britain. 


Area in square 

Number of persons 

Counties Area in square 
wonnues. 

Number of persons 


miles. 

to ettch 

sq. oiile* 


lu 

each sq. mile. 

Bedfordshire .., 

.. 430 

• • • • 

1G3 

Middlesex .297 

• « • • 

3220 

Berkshire. 

.. 744 

• • • • 

159 

Monmouthshire .. 516 

• • • • 

99 

Buckinghamshire 

.. 748 

• • • • 

157 

Norfolk .2013 

• • • « 

145 

Cambridgeshire . 

.. 686 

• • • * 

147 

Northamptonshire 965 

• • • • 

146 

Cheshire. 

..1017 

• • •« 

224 

Nortliumberlaud.. 1809 

» ■ • a 

95 

Cornwall . 

..1407 

• • • • 

L54 

Nottinghamshire.. 774 

• • * • 

210 

Cumberland ... 

..1497 

«• • • 

89 

Oxfordshire.742 

• s • • 

160 

Dcrbvshire ... 

..1077 

• • • • 

172 

Rutlandshire .... 200 

• • • • 

82 

Devonshire ... 

..2488 

• • • • 

154 

Shropshire.1403 

• • • • 

1.39 

Dorsetshire ... 

..1129 

«* • • 

110 

Somersetshire.... 1533 

• • • • 

197 

Durham. 

..1040 

• • • • 

182 

Staffordshire .... 1196 

• • • • 

247 

Essex . 

.. 152.‘> 

• • ■ • 

165 

Suffolk.1566 


149 

(Jloucestershire . 

..1122 

• • • • 

254 

Surrey .811 

• • a • 

399 

Hampshire. 

..1533 

•« • • 

160 

Sussex .1461 

• • • • 

138 

Herefordshire . 

.. 971 

• • • * 

97 

W'arwickshire.... 984 

• • • « 

232 

Hertfordshire . 

.. f)02 

« * • • 

185 

Westnioreland.... 722 

• • * • 

64 

Hiiutingdoiishire 

.. 34.a 

« s • • 

122 

Wiltshire .1283 

« • • • 

153 

Kent. 

..1462 


255 

4\'orcestershirc .. 674 

• • • • 

237 

Lancashire. 

..1860 

• • • • 

445 

York, East Hiding 1268 

• • V • 

132 

lA-ieestcrshire , 

.. 816 

• * • • 

181 

.-,North Hiding 2112 

• 

* • • • 

75 

Lincolnshire ., , 

..2787 

• • • • 

80 

-, West Riding 2633 

• • • • 

210 



In Wales the Numbers are. 



Angicsea. 

... 402 

• • • • 

92 

Flintshire. 250 

• • t « 

186 

Brecknockshire . 

,731 

• • • • 

52 

Glamorganshire ,. 660 

a • • » 

130 

Cardiganshire .. . 

... 726 

• • • • 

69 

Merionethshire .... 7b0 

• • * • 

40 

Cucrinarlheushire 

.. 926 

• • • e 

83 

Montgomeryshire .. 782 

• • • • 

46 

Caernarvonshire . 

• 77r» 


64 

Pembrokeshire .... 524 

• • • • 

115 

Denbighshire ... 

... 641 

• • • • 

100 

Radnorshire. 510 

• • • • 

41 


About half the fKipuiatioii of Great Britain is contained in the towns, and the other lialf iiihiibit tlie 
country. On this subject, the following results have been given by Dr. Colquhoun, in his “ Treatise on the 
Wealth and Power of Great Britain viz. 


Counties. 

In England .... 40 .... 

Wale.s. 12 .... 

Scotland ... 32 .... 

Towns. 

861 .... 

/ 8 .... 

244 .... 

Houses. 

746,308 - 

29,416 .... 

139,670 .... 

Inlmbitants. 

4,221,814 

143,467 

907,431 

84 

1183 

915.394 

0,272,712 

Houses. 

In the Country... England .. 979,723 
Wales.... 93,077 
Scotland.. 175,7.52 

Tnliabttants. 

• • a • 1 / >013 

468,321 
.... 898,257 

Total Houses. 

1,726.031 
.... 122,493 

.... 315,122 

Total Inhabitants. 

.... 9,538,827 

.... 611,788 

.... 1,805,688 

1,218,552 

6,683,591 

2,163,946 

11,956,303 
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** Thus it appears, that in England the inhabitants of the Country only exceed those in the Towns to th« 
extent of 95,] 99 persons, less than oue-elcventh part $ whereas in Wales, the difference is much greater, 
being more than double on the whole population; woile in Scotland the population in the Country and in 
the Towns, is nearly e«jual. During the 10 years between 1801 and 1811, tlie increase of jwpulation of 
Great Britain, in the Country and in the Towns, stands thus 

Tlie Inhabitants of the Country hare increased.. 7B7,Gl'2 
The Tnitabitants of tlie Towns have increased..,. 696,64d 


Total 1,18-1,255 


The Houses have increased, in the Country . .. 127,661 

ill the Towns. 98,796 


Total 226, l.i7 


^\'hich shows that there is a greater tendont 7 to populate the Towns than the Country. It is probable many 
of the buildings erected for the accommodation of the rural population, arc bams, stables, and other out¬ 
houses for agricultural piirjKises, whereas tliosc erected in Towns, are generally for the dwellings of tb** 
Inhabitants j and it should seem probable that a greater proportion of the |X)pulation of (Jreat Britain live in 
Towns than in any other Country, Holland, perhaps, excepted ; and yet it apjKiars that the general mortality 
has been progressively diminishing. 

Tlie same author also distributes the population of Great Britain and Ireland into the following classes, 
with the number of families, of individuals, and the income of each, in 1M2, as follows. 


Families. 

iloyalty. 12 

Nobility ... 

Gentry. -16,St! I 

8tate and Kevenuo .. 2l,.5()i) 

Army . 7‘i,it(K> 

Navy . 53.b(M) 

Half-[).'iy, ike ... 2,•”>(•<) 

J V'lisioucrs..... 

Curgy . 19.000 

I-aw '.. 19,000 

J\hysic . l.S.OOO 

Fine Art.s. n.OOO 

Agriculture, Mines, &c... 1,302,1.11 

Foreign Com., Shipping, Manufac., and Trade, including Fisheries I,.'i06,77l 

Universities and Schools for the education of youth. 35,.''7-1 

Miscellaneous . 9,-115 

Paupers ....... 38”, 100 


Total 3.501,781 


Pci j-ons ini-lud- 
iiig domi slicj. 

;ioo 

13,620 
-102,!i 15 
111 .500 
d'.tO.OdO 
3-15,(10(1 
1 1,500 
92.000 
96,.500 
95,0(t0 
90,000 
25,000 
6,129.142 
7.071,989 
213,496 
35 1,441 
1,548,400 


Ili<-.>mr i-C 
c.K-ii < la',-.. 
.^<'5,)l.O(d) 
5, lOo, Ui) 
53,022.1 10 
8,Ni('.(*(dl 

1 Jl,('00,l'00 
9,2il!).(>.''0 
8.5 (',()(*0 
1,050,(KM) 
4.5h0,00(l 
7,600,000 
5,400,000 
1,400,000 
107,216.795 
183.908,352 
7,66-4,100 
9,890.955 
9,871,000 


17.096,803 ^£-’430,521,372 


Agoregatk. 


F.-imilii's. 

Agriculture, Mines, &c. 1,302,151 

1 iiland Tr:ide... 970,221 

M a II ufact u ri;s. 464,5(H) 

Foreign Commerce and Shipping... 72,050 

King’s Military and Marine, including Pensioners. 1.30,500 

Miscellaneous..... 562,356 


Pi-r»oii<. Income. 

6,129,142 .£107,246,795 

4,599,139 98,629.352 

2,066,.5()O 57.223,000 

406,350 28,056,000 

941,.500 25,206,280 

2,954,172 114.1.59,945 


Total 3,501,781 17,096.803 i'430,.521,.372 
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TABLE III. 


Altitudes of the Stations, and several other remarkable HillSf computed from 
the observations made in the course of the Trigonometrical Survey^ carried on 
under the supcrintendance of the late Major-General Mudge, F. R. S. &c., and 
Captain Colby of the Royal Engineers. 


Abcrystwith, Cardiganshire 
Agnes (St.) Beacon, Corntvall 
Aliington Knoll, .. .. 

Alnwick Moor, AWtAawifeer/and .. 

Ann’s (St.) Heights, at the month of Milford 
Haven, Pembrokeshire 
Ann's (St.) Hill, Surrey .. 

Arhnry Hill, Northamptonshire .. 

Arrau h’owddy, Merienclhshire 
Xvvemg, Merionethshtre 
Asl» Beacon, Somersetshire 
Asldcy Heath, Staffordshire 
Axedge, Derbyshire .. .. 


B. 


Bagsnot Heath, .Vurre// 

Banstcad, .S'wrm/ .. 

Bar Beacon, 

Bardon Hill, Leicestershire 

Barn.alty Moor, Yorkshire 

Beacliv Head, .Va.«sca- 

Be aeons of Brecknock, Brecknockshire 

Beacon Hill, IVUtshire 

Beeston (.\asllc (Top of), Cheshire 

Belle-field Hill, Cheshire 

Beryl Hill, Lanrashire 

Billingc Beacon, Lancashire 

Bindown, (’ornicrt// .. 

Black (k)inh, Cumberland 

Black Down, Dorsetshire 

Black Hanihleton Down, Yorkshire 

Blackhcddon, Northumberland 

Blensdale Forest, Lancashire 

Bodmin Down, Corntrall 

Boulsworth Hill,/.awcfli/i/rc 

Bolt Head, i>ccoM.vA»rc 

Botlcy Hill, Surrey 

Botton Head, Yorkshire 

Bow Brickhill, Buckinghamshire 

Bow Fell, C’liwAcr/aMfl 

Bow Hill, .'fw.r.vc.r 

Bradfu'ld Point, Yorkshire 

Br.adley Knoll, Somersetshire 

Brandon Mount, Durham 

Brenin Fawyr, Pembrokeshire 

Brightling Down, Sussex 

Broadway Beacon, f»/o«fc,v/cr.rAirc .. 

Brown clay Hill, Shropshire 

Brown Willy, Cornwall .. 



Bull Barrow, Dorsetshire 

• • 

* * 

Feet. 

927 

Feet. 

496 

621 

329 

808 

Barian (St.), Cornwall 

• • 

» • 

415 

Burleigh Moor, Yorkshire 

« • 

• • 

553 

Butser Hill, Hampshire 


• • 

917 

Butterton Hill, Devonshire 

• 

• • 

1203 

Bwlch Mawr, Caernarvonshire 

• • 

• ■ 

1673 

235 

2-10 

801 

C. 

C.ader Ferwvn, Merionethshire 



2563 

2955 

Cadcr Idris, Merionethshire 



2914 

2809 

Cadon Barrow, Cornwall 


• « 

1011 

655 

Caermartheu Van, or Trccastle 

Bcacor 



8(»3 

Caermarthen 



2.596 

I'.al 

Calf Hill, Westmoreland 



2188 


Cam Fell, Yorkshire 



2245 


Ca[>clhmtc, Brecknockshire 



2394 


(iopel Kynon, Cardiganshire 

• • 


1046 

46.'! 

Carnedd David, Caernarvonshire 

• • 


3427 

570 

Carnedd Llewellyn, Caernarvonshire .. 


3469 

6.'>3 

Carraton Hill, Cornwall 

• 


120r> 

8.53 

Castle Ring, Stqffordshire .. 

• • 

* * 

715 

784 

C.awsand Beacon, Lievonshire 

• • 

* *• 

1792 

564 

Cefn Bryn, Glamorganshire 

• • 

• • 

;5is3 

2862 

Clianctonbiiry Hill, Sussex 


« • 

81 1 

690 

Clmrton Coinmoti, Llorsetshire 



;582 

556 

Cheviot, Northumberland 



26.58 

401 

Clifton Beacon, Yorkshire 

* • 

» • 

417 

128 

Cleave Down, Gloucestershire 

• • 

• * 

113 1 

633 

Collier I.aw, Durham 


• • 

1678 

658 

Coniston Fell . 


• • 

2,577 

1919 

Corlev, Wanrickshire 


* , 

.521 

817 

j Cradle Mountain, Brecknockshire 



2.’’. 15 

1246 

1 Cross Fell, (’urnberlund 


* , 

2901 

646 

! Crowhorongh Beacon, Sussex 

* 


SOI 

1709 

1 Cyrn y Brain Mountain, Dcnbif'hshin' 

• *. 

1S.57 

615 

1689 

430 

880 

1485 

D. 

Danbv Beacon, Yorkshire 



966 

683 

Dead man, Corn fcn// 


* « f 

379 

2911 

Dean Hill, Hampshire 


• • 

53 ) 

702 

l.)elaincrc Forest, ('heskire. 

• • 

• • 

596 

1246 

Dent Hill, CumberIninl 

• * 

« • 

1115 

973 

Ditclding Beacon, Sussex 


• • 

858 

875 

Dover Castle, Kent ,. .. 


• • 

469 

1285 

Dunipdon Hill, Dorsetshire 


• • 

879 

646 

Dundon Beacon, Somersetshire 

• « 

• • 

360 

1086 

Dundry Beacon, Somersetshire 

• • 

• • 

1668 

1805 

Dunnosc, Isle of Wight 

• 

• • 

792 

1368 

Dwggan, "ar Builth, Brecknockshire .. 

• • 

2071 
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E. 

Easington Heiglits, Yorkshire 
EpwclJ HilJ. Oxfordshhr 


F 


F airligbt Down, Sussex .. .. . 

Farley Dou n, (near Bath), Gloueestershire. 
Firlc Beacon, Sussex .. ,. 

Folkstone Turnpike, 

Fraut Steeple n'op), Sussex . 

Fnrland (near Dartmouth), Devonshire 


Feet. 

<581 

836 


599 

700 

820 

575 

659 

589 


I Ledstone Beacon, Yorkshire .. . 

j Leith Hill, Surrey ,, .. 

Lillyhoe, Hertfordshire 
Llatidinam Mountain, Montgomeryshire 
Uaneiian Mountain, AngU-sea .. 

I Llaneiian Mountain, Denbighshire . < 
I Llangenior Mountain, Glamorganshire 
I Llannon, Caermarthenshire 
I Llwydiart Mountain, Anglesea 
Long Mount Forest, Shropshire 
Long Mountain, Montgomeryshire 
Loosehoe, Yorkshire 
Lords Seat, Derbyshire 


Feet. 

.. 278 

993 - 
664 
.. 1898 
.. 582 

.. 1110 
.. 1859 
.. 912 

., 523 
.. 1 <>74 
.. 1330 
.. 1404 
.. 1751 


G. 

Garreg Mountain, F/iwfaliire .. .. 

Garth (The), Glamorganshire 
Gerwyn Goch, CaemarronsAire, 

Go Hill, Lancashire .. .. 

Goudhiirst, Kent 
Grasmere Fell, Cumberland 
Greenwich Observatory, Kent 
Gringley on the Hill, Yorkshire 
Gwaunysgacr Down, Denbighshire 

H. 

Haldon (Little), Devonshire 
Hanger Hill (Tower), Middlesex .. 
Hathersedge, Derbyshire 
Havvkeston Obelisk (Top of), Shropshire 
Hedgebopc, Northumberland 
Helycllia, Cumberland .. .. 

Hensbarrow Bearoii, Cortncall 
Hoswell Hill, Cheshire 
Higlibeech, Kssci' 

Highclere Beaeon, Hampshire 

Highgate Down, Pembrokeshire 

High N ook (near Dyinchnrcli), Kent 

High Pike, f.'uwAcr/awd 

Hind Head, Surrey 

Holland Hill, Nottinghamshire 

Holme Moss, Derbyshire 

liollinghoru Hill, Kent 

Holy Head Mountain, Anglesea 

Hundred Acres, N>/rrey 

Hunslev Beacon, Yorkshire 

I 

Inclefjorough Hill, Yorkshire .. 

Iijkjtia Beacon,//a/npsA're .. 


K 

Kanihonellis, Cornwall 
Kariirnirmis, Cornwall 
Ken-'Wortli, Hertfordshire 
KiU) 0 [,e Law 

King's Arbour, jM},Iille$cx 
Kit Hill, Cornwall 


L. 

Langdon Hill, 

Lansdown, Somersetshire 


• s 

• • 


835 

981 

1723 

304 

497 

2756 

214 

235 

732 


818 

251 

1377 

812 

2317 

3055 

1034 

475 

750 

900 

291 

28 

2101 

923 

•187 

1859 

616 

709 

1-l.> 

531 


2361 
iOl I 


822 

805 

904 

2196 

:.32 

1067 


620 

813 


M. 

Maker Heights, Cornwall ,. 

Malrem Hill, Worcestershire 
Marros Beacon, Caermarthenshire 
Margam Down, Glamorganshire 
May Hill, Gloucestershire 
Moel Faramau, Denbigltshire 
Moelfre Issa, Dctibigkshire 
Moel Khyddlad, Anglesea 
Moor Lynch (Windmill), Somersetshire 
Moel Morwith, Denbighshire 
Motteston Down, Hampshire 
Mow Copt, Cheshire 

Muzzle Hill (near Brill) Jiuckinghamshire 

N. 

Xcttlebed (VVindmill), Oxfordshire 
New Inn Hill, Caermarthenshire 
Newton Down, Pembrokeshire 
Nine Barrow Down, Dorsetshire 
Nine. Standards, Westmoreland 
North Bcrulc, Isle of Man 
SoTwood, Surrey 
Nutlield Common, Berkshire 

O. 

Ogmoor Down, Glamorganshire 
Orpit Heights, Derbyshire 

V. 

Paddlesworth, A'cnt 
Pcndle Hill, Lancashire . J 

Pengarn, Merionethshire 
I’eninaen Mawr, Cturnarvonshire 
Pennigant Hill, Yorkshire 
Pertinney, Corntcall 
Pillar, Cumberland 
Pilsdon Hill, Dorsetshire 
Plumstone Down, Pembrokeshire 
Plynliininon Mountain, Cardiganshire 
Pontop Pike, Durham 
Poftsdowii Hill,//«wp,«Aire 
Prccclly Top, Pembrokeshire 

U. 

Radnor Forest, Uadnorshire 
Rhiw, Mountain, Cutrnan'onshire 


402 
1444 
514 
1099 
965 
1845 
1037 
4<;5 
330 
1 7 <>7 
698 
1091 
744 


820 
11 tin 
322 
642 
■2136 
I8f)l 
389 


292 

980 


642 

1803 

1510 

1540 

2270 

689 

2893 

934 

573 

24<i3 

1018 

147 

1/54 


2163 

1013 
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, reel. 

Kipjtiii 'I’or (Durtimxir), Drronshhr ,, l.il!) 

Kivcl Momitiiiii, ('(uriiitrroii.ihire .. .. lMl{i 

Kiviiigton tllll, iMiirnslurr .. .. I.'il.'i 

Jtri(liicy's l*ill;ii ( ol), J/ow/^cw/lc/V'/""'. . i 
Kooks lllll, Sussex .. .. .. 7<*‘i 

Kosclicrry 'l'o|i|)iiij;j Yurhsliirt .. .. JO-- 

Kill-kill^', Sussex . . . . . . .57 

|{|i(lliiu, i\i>rtlui/iif/ei luiul . . . . r>I)o 

Ktiial)i('s Moor, Yiir/.'Jtlre .. .. .. I.I 

S. 

S:i(ltMi‘l):i('k, (.‘uiiiherluiiil .. '17^7 

Siiriitii (((III), /('///.vA/rr .. .. .. oMO 

Sea i'lll (J,o\i l’oi!il,) ('inuhir/iiinl .. .‘tOICj 

Sea I’cll (I I'm'Ii I’oliil), Cutnlierldud .. 

Si'illv Uaiik, C’-umhe) luiiil .. .. oiiO j 

Sculehaiiiflv luMeoii, He.rlshire .. .. !■■.».'> | 

Si'iiiK'M. .. .. .. j 

Slieraooil I'oicsl, \()liiuf^ltiimsliirc (iOO i 

SI. ooler-' I Jill, lii lit . . . . • • 1 1(1 I 

S!ioto\rr I Jill, O.ijiinlsliire .. .. ■>'>') j 

Sliiiniu’i' i'l ll. Yiirl.sliiie .. .. .. j 

Siiiioi)<iil(' flill, TS'irlluniiherluud I I*'" 

Skiililaii. (’iniiherliiud .. .. .. 

Siwu VeW, Isle of Man .•-’<11! I 

Siiouiloii, ('a( ruuerousliir e .. .. .i.i/ I 

Staiiiiros-. I Iciolits, )o>/;'liire .. .<1 I i 

Stalin rii I’oiiil, l.iire\t< rshire .. .. 4!)<l j 

Sfockl'i Hill, Hampshire .. .. fiJO ' 


Ftrt 

St. St(‘|)hcii’s Down, C'orwM'fl// .. .. OOo 

Slow Hill, y/<T>yorr/'//<rt' .. .. .. 1117 

Slow on till' W'old, C'/io/ee.iireri/i/rr’ .. .. HK"’. 

Swingfn’l'l Steeple ('rop),yie«/ .. .. .i.'O.) 

Syminonils Hill, (J/oucesiershire . 7'.)7j 

T. 

Tuhnrn, Cardiiiaushire .. .. Il k’ 

I'i'iitenleii Steeple, Aen/ .. .. .'i'Jll 

I'lioniev Down, Sumrrsets/iire (ilO 

I'n garron Don 11 , (.. .. 1747 

'I'relli g IJeacoii, ,'iyoiiw((/«//i,s/td'e .. .. 1011 

Trevo>e Head, Co/'Miro// .. .. .. 271 

W. 

M alert'rao, Y<i)! •ihlre .. .. .. 2l>fi 

\\ I'.iM T Hill, Shill'ordslure .. .. I !.el 

W'eiidover Donn, /iuehiui^hamshiic 'll).", 

M esiliiirv Down, U i/lsliire .. .. 77 > 

\\ lieiDsidi (ill Ineleto). I'ell.-,) iotkrliire .. '-’.'''ll 

\\ 111 riiside (in K ett Irn ell Dale), )otkJiiit .. 'JJlio 
kite lloi’se Hill, lierksfih'C .. .. s'l.t 

\\ liileliani Hill, Jii-i/.shirr .. .a7'' 

Wilton IJraeoii, ier/.iAoe .. Mlf) 

\\' iiigrei ri Hill, //orsrf .liiie .. .. .. ft I i 

Millie Hill, Laticiidi'jr .. .. .. llill 

M ordeslow irdl, iJurharn .. .. .. li;'..' 

\\ rekin, ,S7(7i)j.»A7oVf .. .. .. t.iJi! 

V. 

Vnaliog Mountain, Cacrnurionshire ., .. a^■4 


TAHLE IV. 

.l/uiiiiil of ruin flint fills in Enolond. 

To aflord a eoniparative View of the ipi latities of R.ain that annually fall in the various coiinfies of 
Knglaad, ueiiiM-rt the follon ina lahle, distinguishing the liiland froin the Maritime ('ounlies, and .stating the 
niin.lier of veais for whieli the ohsi. rvations at eaeli pi lee were made. 

M AlllTI MK (’ofNTIKS. 


fininties. Plaeei. 

< iiinlierland.Keswiek, 7 years. 

Carlisle, I \ear.. 


Mean annual 
ili'|illi of lain. 
.. f'o'.'i in. 


, 20-2 


Conntiis. 
( •loni'estershiri' 


PlaiC. 

D;ilton. 1 year. 
IJrislol, ii Man s. 


Mean annu l! 
dc pth Ilf rain. 
ID in. 
2D'J 


Westnioreland .. 

.. Kend.il, 1 1 wars. 

hDs 


I’ellfoot, years .... 



W aith Sutton, h years 

i<; 

Lanciishire .. . . 

.. 1 .ancaster, 11) m sirs .. 

■1.7 


I .iverpool, 1 s Years . . 

;:i' 1 


Maiieliester, ‘1 years. . 

«)• » 


'rownlev, l.’i ve ils. . .. 

•11 

Devonshire .. ,. 

.. I’lvinouth, ‘2 veai'.s.. ,, 



Kxiter. 

.■i;:-2 


. . SrllM)iirnrj 0 vD:irs. . . . 

;ir-2 


Tylield, 7 years. 

2.7-9 

Kent. 

.. Dover, years. 


Hssex . 

.. 1 'pininster. 

1D'.7 

Norfolk .. 

.. Noru ieli, i;i years .... 

2.7-.7 


Dip, 1 year. 

2.7 

Lancashire .... 

Crawshaw-looth, near 



Haslingden, '2 years 

f.O 


Soincrsetshire .. 

, .liridgerr ater, .'1 wars... 

29 3 


Miii'-head. 

31-3 

Cornwall. 

.. Lndinaii, near Mount’s I 
Hay. .7 wars ... . J 

1" 


•Viiother place. 1 year 

29-9 

Yorkshire. 

,. ll.iri iM hv.iioar Leeds. 1 

li veals.1 

^27.,-. 


I' en yliriilge.. . 

2t;,(i 


(iarsd.de, near Sed-1 

f.72-3 


Inirgh, d years. . .. J 
Shelheld. 


Ilnll, 2 years ...... 

27 

Niirtlniinhcrland 

. .^^’eddringtoll, 1 year.. 

21”2 

Lincolnshire 

.Horneastle, 1 '•ear... 

26 

Sussex. 

... Chichester 

2G-8 


Inland Cocnties. 


•Middlesex.London, 7 years. ‘ 2 ^^ 

Surrey.S Lainl.eth,!) years.-Ji-/ 

Chertsey, 1 year.2.1 

Ilcrtfordsliire.Near M are, ;> years ....2.) 

Huntingdonsliire .. Kiinliolton. .) years.. ..2.> 
Derbyshire ...... Clialswortb, 1^ years., 27‘8 


I Kiitlandshire.Lyndon, i.'i years. 

Northaiuptonshirc Onndle, 11 years. 

Staffordshire... 

Worcestershire. 

Nottinghamshire .. Nottingham, I year .. 

West Kridgeford .. .. 

u 


22 "2 
' 2S 
26 
29 
20 
27 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


ENGLAND. 


TABLE V. 


^ ALCK ff Imports into Great Britain from oil parts of fhr fforhl, cah nLtlvii 
at the Official Rates of lalaation, as laid he fore Parl/a/nent. and urdtrid to he 
printed hy the House ty Com mans, '2d ^ipril, 


SpI'U lES or l.MPOKTS, 

J^l 

J . 

1 

Years ending .'.th 

ISIS 

J.i; 

Ul.iJA 

|s]!). 



Forcici) kSr Colonial Mi r> li:iii.liit'. 

a' 

< 

d. 

r 

s . 

• 1 . 

i 

1 

s 


AlmoiuU t>l' all jort> .' 


. > 


Id.112 

h: 

S 

1 2'',;i H 

1;: 

*) 

A nnotto . 


!;! 

0 

> , ~ t > 

Hi 

0 

1 

i 

G 

A.-klirs, I’oarl anil INit. 

•jiij.orr 

.> 

4 

2.'..'..so7 

12 

. > 

: 211.' i 1 



T>afii:i ami Hams. 


11 

! 


1.'. 


1 ■J.I-'W, 

1 


l>.irjlla . 

1_M .7 I d 

11 

|; 

111. h'.j 

1.1 

1 

, ;; w G.. 

1 

-■ 

IJ.'irk. < )ak. and . . 

."ah 17.■ 

10 

4 

tw ,.;o7 

u 

1 1 

121 .:. 12 

! J 

G 

Borrifs, .lunijHT. 

h. 

!> 

11 

1 i.';'jo 

i i» 

!l 

! l..,2ll 

1 

t 

0 

Borax .. .... 

li'.i,;ai| 

G 

0 

'* . * ’, “* • > 

12 

0 

, Tfl^Gl.fi 

• • 

Briiiistium . 

17.'; i : 

(i 

G 


I.. 

1 

7 1. 01 .. 

1 i 

; 1 

nntlrosSfil. 

i-’,7;'7 


1 

l’".! 10 

10 

1 



1 1 

liiitti r. 


1.'. 



Is 

7 

11 (,.'■ 2 .; 

.s 


< aiii[d)iro. 

S, G / . i 

1.1 



12 

0 

: I'.I2! 

1 2 

n 

< a'-sia Li^lioa . 

Ii:5,7d7 

!) 

0 

1 dll.7 I'i 

(1 

fi 

1 1 , 2 .: 1 

11 

- 

< h-'i 'i".. . 

11 n; 

1 1 

1 

1 .i'i.'H 1 

11 

!» 

|ii7.o7.i 

1 .: 

t 

('ir:!i.iiii<m . 


I'i 

D 

' 7.s,i.!).'i 

1 

i) 

1 1 1 . 0 ..' 

10 

0 

(. 1' ►VfS ... 

!'7,' hi 

17 

li 

S7.171 

10 

0 

I.,.'.'i0 


;i 

< oiLl'a'.il and (iraniila .... 

ijj,i i.n 

Hi 

;i 

11.-1,211 

0 

0 

177.'''"7 

7 

G 


Is 

1 

J 

« i . - 1.) 

JO 

• t 

: .17,1 hi 

1 .; 

0 

( ml Fisli. 

ly, Kill 

IS 

;i 


(» 

0 


i.i 

d 

CiilTt-f.: 

o.;i ii,;^77 

10 

0 

.'1,.'.20.0I 1 

l.'r 

(i 

i 2.si 0.77 1 

. 1 

9 

<„'')j)jii r, nnuTi)iii;lit, in Brirks 
and I’igs . 

1 

IM 

1) 

! 70 s 

17 

1 

10 , 

1 

j ^GU 

/ 

10 

( ork. 

J.i.7i7 1 

■1 

0 

22,4 

■J 

li 1 

2.i,-'Ss 

10 

fi 

Corn, (irain. Mi-ai, ik Flour.. 

to.'.,.'. 1 1 

Is 

•' i 

: 2.202.1h'.;i 

. » 

‘ 1 

.';,ii|s..>!'i 

1 G 

0 

< orii.x Foruviaiiiis. 

1 

2 


' .'..h-'l 

/ 

" i 

fi. 1 :<o 

/ 

G 

< .'on .s .nnd <.>\cn . ., ..1 

1 .n;;g 

I.'. 

0 ; 

2.0 12 

l.'l 

0 1 

■.i)7s 

10 

0 

(..'iirr itif.!.i 

■'7.,70'> 

10 

/ 

00,2 10 

10 

‘0 1 

G.! 

111 

10 

Fit [•Itaiits’ 'Ftotl).... 

1 li,;') 1 

11 

1 1 

12.do t 

(i 

•' 1 

11.171 

0 

.S 

Fi arhcr^ for IScds . 

d.!>7l> 

.1 

d 

1,771 

10 

1 

JG.I.i.) 

«) 

*» 

Fig' ., 


1 

0 ! 

s.s.', 1 

/r 


I.a.7!».'. 

d 

d 

I' l.ix, rough.. 

i;'.:., 171 

, f 

2, 

Sls.ds, 

1 

,s 

>1G G * / / . i 

0 

fi 

<Ill'!! .Vr.ihic.; 

s.Miy 

, > 

h 

<>,1-:, 

10 

10 

1 I,!li7 

17 


- Si iiogal . ... 

•Jl.hui 

0 

10 

is ,110 

' > 

10 

20 ,"si 

12 

«) 


J'J.ol.s 
:ii i,oi_' 

-1 

.*» 

!> 

•> 

• > 

21 70 .') 

10 

s 

0 

.'1! 

1 

0 

1 rough . 

.■;-'S,h7 li 

11 

7.(ii,d 12 

Is 

1 

Hidi raw and tanru'd ..... 

J!t7..‘.0K 

5 

•S 

Idl.Hi.l 

12 

d 

;id.'.,io,s 

Hi 

10 

Hoi'Cs . 


0 

0 

floo 

0 

0 

1,110 

0 

0 

^ .^ , 

2.7 Hi 

0 

0 1 

r.,'»'io 

• > 

<i 

d.777 

10 

0 

liiiho'i . 

t 

2 

0 i 

7l»7,.'>h!i 

Id 

0 

"ill-'•> Ih 

1 


Iron, 111 Bar* .. 

b2,h2d 

;f 

r. i 

OO.l.'i.'i 

Id 

K 

lli2,10.'* 

;» 

«> 

l&'iugVasH . 


Hi 

11 

2o.:>;i.'» 

.0 

s 

1 I.1S7 

d 

11 

I.i-nioii* unit Or ani/i-.; 

!. incus. Foreign . i 

■IS,. 

7 

7 

di.7H; 

IS 

1 

do,list 

fi 

*> 

.'17,2 Id 

17 

0 

;>2,'I20 

9 

d 

;:i,7s2 

0 

11 

Mace . j 


12 

6 

dlA'jS 

2 

0 



u 

































Foreign >S; < 'olonial Mcrclmtidizi', 


MfKlclcr uikI Madder Roots., 

Molasses. 

Nutinegs. 

Oil, Ordinary Olive . 

-,'I'rain and lilublxT .... 

l‘e|)per . 

I’ieee ^oods of India. 

Pimento . 

Pileli and 'I 'ar. 

t^uiek silver. 

Raisins.. .. 

Rliid)arl> . 

Hiee.j 

Salt. 


J! s. d. 

£ 

s. 

(]. 

£ 

<. 

d. 

i2i,3ia 

11 

7 

322,155 

1 

10 

721,713 

0 

1 

1,112 

18 

9 

5,176 

5 

4 

20,969 

6 

9 

73,109 

4 

0 

73,056 

18 

0 

11,913 

16 

0 

4(i.l81 

•> 

6 

33,431 

8 

0 

120,025 

19 

2 

410,127 

17 

0 

.325,675 

19 

11 

425,630 

15 

0 

199,700 

18 

4 

67,802 

4 

4 

98,538 

18 

0 

700,190 

• > 

0 

710,191 

11 

9 

707,821 

11 

10 

11,2 10 

3 

0 

31,313 

8 

0 

■17,906 

1 

0 

111,918 

11 

8 

87.104 

14 

2 

131,123 


‘i 

00,113 

4 

0 

180,191 

16 

0 

261,810 

0 

0 

00,311 

1 1 

10 

13,003 

10 

■ ■ 

101,071 

0 

1 

11,290 

0 

0 

(.1,11.3 

2 

D 

09,30.8 

2 

0 


lo,.V-7 


Salt IVtre . 

9(i.399 

1 1 

10 

Seeds, (.hirer. 

!>.7til 

7 

/ 

--, Kl i\ and Linse.'d .. 

73,09 1 

0 

1 1 

-, Rape .. 

10,s17 

f) 


Shnmae, . 

22, I0!» 

19 

8 1 

Silk, Raw... 

301,218 

1.5 

9 : 


,1.89 

12 

0 

Skins and !• nrs . 

1 i;!,si;; 

s 

2 

Smalts . 

•1.381 

Hi 

3 i 

Spirits, il.ri’ii;.., vi/. IJrandy 

i:!(),79;! 

!’i 

0 

-- ■ (ieneva 

10,870 

1 

;{ 

--^ Rnin.. 

3 18,27 1 

10 

4 

Sneeiis Li'pioritia' . 

29,010 

» 

8 

Snear, raw. 

1,1 12,203 

11 

9 

I'alliiw. 

1 Ki.KiS 

11 

1 

r.a. 

3,023,138 

0 

0 

rol..iceii . 

290.081 

5 

10 

'rnrpcntine, eninnum . 

7(1. Ill 

12 

9 

\V:i\, I5.1-.. 

1.311 

1 

9 

Wlialetins . 

100,931 

11 

(i 

M'ines. 

4 lS,7(il 

18 

/ 

\\ .K.d, Deals, and Deal einls 

28,101 

18 

‘1 

-, Kiistie. 

30,010 

11 

0 


14^,811 

i;5 

5 

——, Mahi.ijanv . 

13,'!, 11 1 

9 

1 


-Masts and Spurs .... 

-, Red wood fv (-’annvood 

•-, Staves. 

- , 'I'iinlxT, Kir. 

-, I’lunk Oak. 

W'ool, Cotton. 

—-, Sheep’s. 

Yarn, Linen, raw . 

Ail otluT arlieh's. 

Total ortirial value of Foreii;n\ 
and Colonial Mereliaiidizi'^ 
iintiorted into Cire.it Uiilain.f 
froiii all parts of tin' \t (ii l.l . > 


ltl!),l’!i; 

(i2.i)i;i 

:v2:22Ct 
a 111,1-’ll 


2(i,106,(;.’> 1 


.’t 


12 1(1 
12 4 


179,.’500 
12,3(i9 
i (12,107 
2 1,9S 1 
109,99.'} 

Ki.SM 
.49S,.VJ I 
291,709 
174,()0S 
10, 

1 Ri,209 
l;{.77i 
a.'di.Cll 
4(.i,71(.i 
:),iss,9i;t 

iir.,7S2 
3,1 Ri,707 
is:., (’.21 
7.'>,03>(i 

21,OSS 
9 I,It 19 
d>s,7ss 
•1(1,097 
30,337 
121 ,(iI (1 
7.1,0 9 (I 
1 (.3,297 
:>9,9(;3 
.".0,289 
17(),3.') 1 
2!.r.l7 
•1, If. 1,823 
(i 17,21.1 
r2(i.7(i2 
1,092,1-1.1 


i:. ( 

3 
14 

10 C 

9 1 

14 5 

11 il 

7 10 

0 2 

14 10 

13 7 
11 11 

f. (I 
19 9 

.1 8 

14 11 
a (i 


13 II 
1 (i !) 
10 !0 
(i 10 
19 ■> 

.8 7 

13 3 

1 I a 

(i I 

Ki 1 


313,413 
2 1,80a 
HO,72(-i 
73,108 
2(i(i,(i 14 
38,723 
21,019 
7 ('•'s,3().1 
34s,3(i.1 
228,73) 
10,719 
187,178 
2.1, s) I 
482,3 12 
2a,.sjl 
;1,117,78.1 
.181,88 I 
2,()0(i,172 
421,213 
122.032 
17,1104 
110,1S9 
891,203 
17,9^7 
11,9(10 
).;.<,019 
118,113 
I I I.(i9 I 
39.211 
17,8.83 

27l,3(i7 
2 1.918 
1.7 (.7,114 
1,010.902 
2....,097 
1,389,739 


10 10 
9 0 

10 0 


)2 t, 

14 (. 

J1 0 
8 C 
1 0 
10 0 

1 9 

2 1 I 


I I 9 

(i 0 
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statistical and synoptical TABLK8 


ENtJLANO 


Years oitiiiiig alh January 



isir 



ISIS. 



181!!. 



l»i'.i.|..if li i l.iiul X lilt- i'lf i‘t Mail. 

.i' 




S , 

d. 


A, 

it. 

iiaoui and H.uus. 


a 

<) 

•_’s.s,7or> 

• ) 

9 

! ;>ii,sii 

4 

4 

llcol'. Salted.. . 

•ij.dyJ 

1!' 

i> 

L'O.doli 

l.'l 

t 

iiio.'.cs 

."l 

r» 


10(),(U7 

s 

■I 

•1 l-’diOJ 

I 

4 

.70S,177 

Id 

4 

Corn, (iraiu. Meal and Flour 

tM!),S7n 

11 

1 

■IsO.ImO 


4 

i .s.'l,lti.{ 

l!) 

;t 

Con s and t Ken . 

4 1 


0 

1 l.'i. l-'ll 

. > 

0 

id'.M:i7 

0 

0 

Featliers tor Beds .. 

1 D.sy;) 

111 

/ 

tii.I.iO 

!) 

7 

■jy.isi 

l;> 

.A 

I’la\. roiiijli. 

titi,'' 1 ti 

ii; 

0 

70,0 l.'i 

<1 


(i i,;i!i 1 

1 

o 

Herrinirs, red and white 

, ) s,.{i;)> 

0 


1 (i.07 li 

l:> 

.S 

s.ii-t; 

Is 

0 

I fi'les, raw and tanned .... 

1.1,0.70 


.s 


1.7 

1 

I’.'l.O.'L’ 

IS 

10 

1 forsos.. ...... 

11.S.-.7 

10 

0 

io,.'i,;.', 

0 

0 

-0,0 17 

10 

0 

I.ard . 

1 !»,.'• "S 

1 

d ! 

1.7.07 1 

t 

0 

•JO,on;: 

10 

1 

l.-irietis, ln<h . 

L.7 17.!)7.> 


! 

1 .''■J l.oiii; 

/ 

it 

1 J7 

10 

,S 

I'oik-. Salted . 

1 l.'i, till 

0 

11 i 

17.7,1 II 


s 

iri,.77J 

10 

1 

Ski:!' and Furs . 

jA.r.M 

10 

it 1 

•JO.il.'i 1 

10 

;{ 

J.i,.70 1 

10 


Sjiiris, lri^!l .. . 

/ - 

1.7 

0 ! 

1.70 


0 

1 no 

11 

(i 

\V OC«K . 

^ aril , Linen, raw . 

1.7,0()',» 

S 

Ii 

1 liftiO 1 

/ 

(1 

U, 1.7 J 

•S 

ti 

s!»,ss;i 

0 

fl f 

l-’l,IOiO 

Is 


S. i, I J J 

1 

4 

All 1 'flier-Vrlieles .. 

171.!):!'; 

IS 

J } 

I 

l.7;j,;;so 



l,M),ll,7 

0 


l oial 1 (licial viiliif ot* tin- 

cJncf ot liA'I.tioi anJ t-o I'lir | 


1 

i 

/ 

l.oo-_>„’,is 

!_> 


u i,j7o,i;.7i 

1 


of iniporftfi inloIJrcat^j 

Hritiiii ... 1 


! 




. __ 




T 't i'"rtiriiil v.ilnc (if liii|>iiit‘’j 
111 (■lint Biitatii, l'ri,iii all I 

pad* ot tlie M'orld. J 
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FABLE VI. 


Valith of Foreign and ('olonlal Merchandize, exported from, (jreat Britain 
to (ill parts of the IForld, for three gears, calculated at the Official Rates of 
I'aluation. Ordered hg the House of ('o.mmons to he printed, 2d . Jpril, IHI9. 


Si'Kr.iKs (n.- Exr<jUT>. 


Years ending fitli January 



(HI/. 



ISIH 



lsi9. 




./ 

«. 

d. 

1 

.'I. 

d. 1 

1 

S. 

d. 

Aniidflo.. 

1 

s 

!l 

■1 ,1 M 

(i 

1 

1 ,(iii;; 

17 

6 

AsljeSj I’cail and I’ot ...... 

HJ.Kit) 

II 

10 

‘J1.7 

111 

1(1 j 

2.7,7 1 .s 

4 

11 

JJarilla . 


> t 

10 

1.7,7 I.S 

13. 

•> 

1,.7(,0 

4 

*} 

Cassia Lignca . 

(i 1 1 H 

c. 

0 

-'7,70-’ 

,S 

(I 

10, i:e_* 

(, 

0 

(’Innainon . 

IS 

.1 

0 

l-’4,!i-'8 

1.7 

0 1 

ns,732 

-1 

u 

('liives... 

1 

• > 

li 

S(l,17-’ 

0 

0 

170.;-, HI 

0 

0 

Cocliinral and (iranilla .... 

l(Ml,(i 11! 

/ 

(i 

H l.i'Jii 

0 

(i 

122,■''.3(1 

1 

II 

Cixaia .. 

7,'>();> 

1,7 

7) 

‘:9,lil)l 

0 

1 

23.3 1.7 

1" 

1 

( ud rish. 

I,.! 11 

is 


3.3,() 1.3 

11 

10 

1 7,1 S', 

19 


Cotlee. 

■l.!)s 1, lOS 

13 

li 

.3,.3s;1,L’S3 

13 

0 

3,1.71,1 IS 

1 

0 

Coriij (irain. Meal, rimir.. 


r.* 

0 

■-’37,SI!) 

1 

0 

43.7.3s 

1.3 

!i 

<’i>rt(.x I’eiuvianus. 

1 li 

Ill 

II 

23.013 

9 

(I 

■23.2 >'‘9 

it 

0 

('nn ai\ts... 


/ 

.1 

S,^3.7 

() 

11 

Ki. 10,7 

10 

7 

Flax, nnitjli.. 

aJ.O.aH 

HI 

/ 

11 ,.»7 (> 

(1 

•>} 

(i,li,3 1 

11 

7 

1 Iein[», rniiiili.. 

■Jii.'J;!,'. 

1!) 

II 

2!). 100 

10 

11 


16 


1 li<ii s, ran and tanmal .... 


1.7 

s 

:;o.!i.32 

11 

0 

^i.7,(7!l.7 

s 

10 

Indiirii. 

HJIt.lL’ll 

IJ 

> > 

■is(;,!i.77 

/ 

. 

(iOl .o js 

0 

1(1 

Iron, in liars ... 

1 i-M IS 

Hi 

11 

.72,HIM) 

17 

Ill 

(11,S21 

11 

«) 

l.inens, l-’orcign. 

S(i,^ 1 1 

1 1 

0 

Ki.2(ll 

19 

H I 

Ks(i,''.7 

Is 

1 

Maec . 

■M.XXl 

1 

0 

31,177 

1 

0 

(ifi,127 

1!) 

0 

Nntnieiis. 

17,1^1 

17 

tl 

fi.7.1,32 

12 

(I 

77,200 


0 

Oil, < Irdinai'v < Hive . 

w 7 s 

1;7 

10 

1 l,1.7S 

1.7 

4 

1 / ». > / 

<1 

/ 


■is..dll 

III 

!l 

2 ;;.70 1 

1 


29.927 


10 

lV|)|)er . 

I'J l,.t('>.'. 

- ) 


JJ.i.ii 12 

Ki 

10 

2 12,170 

s 


l*ieeo yoods of India. 

1.1! IMS! 

Ki 

1 1 

l,212,.72;i 

,S 

3 

l,270.(i99 

19 

4 

I’iinenlo . 

1.7!)n 

fi 

(i 

3 l.^Oii 

1 1 

r> 

43,771 

10 

4 

Uaisins. 

Sd, 

(1 

7> 

(i.7-'7 

1 I 

1 

7,02!) 

17 

10 

Rice. 

.'■) l.H.l!) 


I 

1.7 |,s.7(i 

/ 

1 

1 11.170 

13 

6 

Sail IVlre . 

1 I7,(i:>9 

.{ 

.s 

i;il,Kl,3 


H 

6.7,01 1 

16 

6 

Silk, Haw and 'I'lirown .... 

LV.o-.MlO 

IS 

0 

S0.9II.7 

0 

0 

l•2S„■{S0 

III 

0 

Skins and I' nrs . 

:50,7lMi 

Ki 

1 

2(i.7.’>3 

9 

1 

;i.7,i 17 

17 

/ 

Spirits, llrandv. 

7.S..$1.-| 

(i 

10 

!i I ..72.7 


•> 

217,277 

12 

• > 

-, (leneva. 

lO.lidS 

0 

0 

3,S.22'I 

(i 

(i 

6 1,721 

6 

6 

-, Kuni. 

S‘2 I.SJO 

3 

0 

!i;? i.;ios 

I 1 

(i 

!6?7,^27(i 

s 

0 

Sugar, raw. 


IJ 

1 

l.l7l.-’33 

11 

H 

1,1 17,706 

10 

8 

Tea. 

ir),7<ii 

0 

r> 

;.7(i. Ill 

7 

9 

('”1,617 

9 

I) 

Tohaeeo . 

1 1(1 

1 1 

(I 

•2;{H,30 1 

• > 

3 

147,617 

1 

8 

Wines.. 

•J'J0,7HS 

Ki 

(i 

ISil.OI l 

0 

9 

KiS.SOl 

14 

10 

Wood, l’’nslie. 

s,7r.i' 

1!) 

0 

11.7.S7 

19 

1 

17,014 

17 

1 

-.., 1 .ogwood. 

i 1 1.2;ks 

H 

(i 

41,3 10 


.> 

61,013 

O 

3 


:5i;L7(is 

1 

.> 

721,1.30 

(1 

1 

1,‘24.7,780 

1.7 

0 

All oilier urlicles. 

l,OS'J,'ilO 

1(1 

li 

790.!I 17 

(i 

K 

1,00^2,363 

12 

4 

Total oirieial value <>f roreijjiO 










and C'olniiial !NK'ia'liaii<li/('V 

.1 1 i,r< ir>,9G I 

o 

3 

i'll,.731,61(1 

12 

11 

^12,287,274 

15 

( 

cxportiil |l(■l|lC■l'<■al lliitaiii,^ 











l« all parts of llu' Worlil.... 
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STATISTICAL ANI> SYNOPTICAL TABLKS. 


ENGLAND. 


TABLE VIL 

Vamk (>/ the Proilttic and Mtnin fact arcs of the Initvd Kingdom, K.rpvr/cd from 
(iiiKAT Britain fo all parts of thr fKorh't, for thrvv tp-ars, urrording to the Itcal 
or Drvlarrd / alar thereof Ordered In/ the lloi’SK of Commons to he printed, 
'2d ,tprif IS ID. 


SruciEs OK KxroKi's. 

.Aliiui . 

Bacon anti Mam-.. 

Bark,BrilisliOak.l'or raiincrs 

Bool' aiul I’ork, sailed. 

Beer and .\lc . 

Brats and Copper .Maniif.ie.. 

Breail and Biscuit.!, 

Butter anil C.'liecsc.| 

Caltinet i\ CplioUtci y W arc.s.| 

(roals iintl Culin. j 

Coi'tlaire .' 

Corn, (irain, Meal, tiiid I’lour! 

(^otton .Mtinu'.'aeturt s . 

- - Yarn . i 


1SI7. 

I ■>. 

•Jii, t(is 
ai; 
Pii.rii- I' 
I 1 

l!."i 1 I 

l)7.>,(il».! )•. 

7il,S0(l 1; 

(■ 

I 17).I 11' s 

i:. 

17‘».--’d c 

-H0,07S 1 I 

l.-.,i'7J,7:.S 11 

-.707,.!8l 11 


\ l ai's eiitling .'ttli .lanuary 
'is IS. 

" I V.' .1. ‘ 

-’2,117!) 1 d 

(I 

111 !i 

L’dl.^lS III I 

d.).). 171 1.» •> 

7!i.'.,si-’ 1 .■> 

IdO, llii 1 0 

(I p 

1 I ii 

•11i,S7M Is (I 

l.ili.illl in a 

l.Jlifi.PlP 1 1(1 

11.17'.',"-’I P 

.Mdi.i;-’:) s 


isl!^ 

•i" 

17.IPS 

SI) 

I ,'i,i,,'i(ir 
;> 1 1- 
t'l... ,i)().> 

si 1,1P1 

II 1.17J 
-’•-’7.Pii7 

1 lii,s;).‘i 

dSP.lPf) 

1 11 

;> i!i,sP7 
1 P.i'i l.>,.t7li 
L’.I,".Vs 


Earthen tv.’) It' of all sorts. ,. 

Ii.d7,-.’(>1 

(» 

/ 

.p.dL’.S 1,‘, 


1 

.is.:. 7 s;; 

11 

11 

Fish of .ill sort.s.. 

.■i(is,s7S 

1" 

;j 


1 


1 ld.o.’)7 

- » 

7 

Crhiss of all sorts. 

r 

11 

. t 

7d-’..V'.'> 


1 

s.",ji;: 

s 

p 

Haberd.-isherv cN Millim rv .. • 

Ips,.'_>() 

1 

1 j 

1 lp,ti,d,’, 

i.i 

1 ! 

.i i s,7(; 1 

11 

1 

Hardtvart s ;mi| Cuth'rv .... ! 

1 ,Ps7,|ls-_’ 

" 

" 

I,l:i7.s7 1 

u 

;i 

i,7-’1.:»(pP 

0 

p 

Hats, Bc.ivcr ami Felt ....i 

17.1'."" 

S 

.) 

Uti 1 ..>7il 

i 

d . 

dd... I7P 

1 

, 1 

. of all otlicr sorts . 

(i'l.pps 

■" 

1 

do, 117 

1 1 

1 

; P.7 Is 

!» 

1 

Hop-. .; 

Iron and .Steel, « roinjiit ami 

l.iL.i:' ( 

" 

11 

1 i.'p,d.,h' 

1.’ 

, > 

11'.h.il 1 

p 

;< 

iinwroiiijht .. 

1 ,('•.).■),(i.df) 

.s 

,» 

l,-2liP,"f._’ 

10 


l.ldl.ll.i 

11 

1 

Lead .ami .Shot. 

;!JP,P7-' 

s 

1 

Id, llil) 

1 1 

•» 

d l-d.s.i.i 

is 

. > 


l.o ither.n roiiglit .Nunwri.niirlit 

Saillery ami llanii ss .. 

I.incn .Manufactures .I 

Molassts.: 

Musical Instruments . 

Oil. Train, of Cireenland, 

Fislierv .I 

I'late, I'latel Ware, .l.nad- 

lery and Watches . I 

Salt.. 

Saltpetre, British refiin.d . . ; 

.Seeils of all s<»rts . 

Silk .Maniif icfures .; 

Soap and Candles.i 

Stationary of all sorts. 

Siitjar, refined. \ 

d’iii, unn roniiht .I 

-- ami Ben fer W'ares and, 

Tin Bl.lies .' 

roh.icco, liriti.tli \faniif.tc- 

ture<j . I 

Whalehonc.| 

Dollen M.inuf.actures .. I 
All other Articles .j 

Total It, al or Ij.'clarfd V.iliip'i 
of il.i and Mann- I I 

|.»< tiino,.,ni„. t:iin. d Kill!;- ' ■ 
ilorii, fxjinrtp.it from Orcat (“ ' 
Britain to „il I ! 

World .. I i 


i".'i,;t.;7 

11 .i.sj;, 
i.i7i;.i.‘." 
!"i,7 Id 
IP/ 

1P l,s 11 

.•l"2,«'77 

l.V.’.fili) 

,V(,-j<;7 


iipli.pdJ 
ld",sd() 
,7'.>p,sfm 
Mi,•Id.) 
8S,0/~1 

I :i 

d.i i.p.i<) 
1 .ili.PsS 


l.■)(i.!';)P 
i:;;. i.ii 
1 .P7 I .d"'' 
(in, 

HI, 

i;;p,77t 

iir.ii i(i 
•j iu.MpP 
■J.l.lss 


.p ti,.p 4.) 

p 

P 

.ip.fLM 

IS 

P 

' :*7,2dp 

Id 

1 

.a.Is, 1 (I 1 

l.d 

I 1 

is.',7.ir, 

17 

.0 

' .■pSp.,-,s.i 

P 

.i 

: ipd.r.pi 

IP 

• > 

iso.Ofi.d 

11 

8 

j ipo.iMd 

« } 

d 

IP.a.tl'IJ 

1 


■Jl7,P.i0 

1 

.d 

22d,sl2 

17 

0 

7.10 1.777 

10 


2,.M»-MSS 

10 

.d 

j 2,.as(),;i IS 

.» 

s 

j 171,ss.i 

' 

0 

•' 

1 •J(,)0.17!) 

i 

.) 

0 

j iis..dit; 

1 

Id 

• ) 

• ica.noi 

11 

10 

1 

i i.} 

.s 


' .d’.'.d, (P2 

0 

7 

VJ.'JW 

I 

G 

<K:i29 

r> 


IH.6.P) 

9 

8 

17.1 H 

il 

0 

1 1,601 

.a 


I.d.l.i6 

P 

9 

s,l()l,.i‘J.S 

2 

:i 

7,P.iH,P27 

l.a 

0 

9,0 18,8.86 

l.i 

10 

1 dfi,.d 

IS 

G 

.'(.Idd.dlfi 

1 1 

1 

.d,;7.d6,SS.7 

19 

5 

^ I2,p.i.',.2.id 8 

1 

626,2.7.1 

11 

•2 

i 48,903,760 

16 

1 
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TA11LE VIIL 

Nkw Phoi'kktv annually cukatki) in Gkbat Britain and Irkland. 

Tub rollow’iti^ estiiuatf of the New Property annually treated in Great Britain and 
Indand, is extiaeted from Dr. (Jolquhoun’s “ Treatisr on flie ff'mltli. Power, and 
Hesoiirees of the Jiriti.sh Etnpiref and relers to 1812. 


Auriculturb. 


( j ' ltihi , rii .. Quitrfer . i . ,v. tl . ._ i ‘ 

\\ lieu! .... <), 1 70,(){)(l iit 70 r> jxTijr. 

fViilcy .... (i,;i.'!.’i,000 — ',\7 0 ilo. 11,7 I!),7.^0 

(tits' .K; ii;,0,0 ()()—20 0 «l'>. 2 I .:>77 ,.>»0 

Uvi- . (is:.,000—1;{ lo iii>. i,.'.oi,2!m 

Ui'miisiN IViVS J ,S(iO,000 — .'IS 10 aver. <lo.:!,(il 1 ,.‘.00 


7M.7.'.1.2!)I 

li.i\. (jrass, .Straw, atui N'ctclics. .S!),200,000 

I'iii.l Tun.i|.s . 11,200,000 


i’ltlali.i's li.r <()ii'iiiii|)(iiiit, iiicliidini' po- 

tatm-. li.r caUlv ami ixpiirlatiiia .... I.!>,!(2ii,(l2(' 

(iai'ili-n Stull's, cstiiiiatimi 1;'.,000 acri's 
In hr iii'^^arOeiis, iiiclinlln;' W’.ill-triiit, 


at 10/. per anr... (100.000 

\iii SCI ics, al.niit .'.000 .ana s .al ;.0/. 

pi r ... 2..0,00() 


(II I liaial.ihniil 100.000, avrr.aning an 

.11 rc cadi. 100.000 acres .at 20/. . 2,000.000 

Wool. r.,i.'.y,707 

1 l..p'', al.niit 100,000 aercs, the proiluce. 
ol' nliich .It 1../. per acre, would 
aiiionnt iiiielndii.n lal.niir in I'.op-pick- 


inn', iNe.) to .. 1...00,000 

l!; iin» and I'lav, ineliidini^ tin' lal.nnr,.. I,,.00,000 
Seeds, Nc . as Ka|)i'-secd, Mlist'ud-sced, 

( olc-.sccd, and oilier seeds, and Li- 

ipii.riee, lalionr inelnshe,. 100,000 

Kelp, ditto. aO.OOO 

Dnnir ior Manure, illtlo . 1,000,000 

llnlter and ( lici'si', includint!; lalionr in 
til*' dairy, dedtuliiio lor milk, the in:i- 
tcrial t'roni v\hicli they tire made, .... 7.,000,000 

l.alionr (»'\.elnsi\e ol'tin'('ost of I'eediny) 


in the rearino and inana^fi ment of Cat¬ 
tle, Horses, Shei'p, I’ios, Poultry, iNe. 
in.iy he estimated at 10 per eent. on 
the value t.f the animals sold and ('on- 
snmed thus :— 

•■HKMXX) lliiises..il l:5l,i!s. «|1. earli, 4,rx>0,OiX) 

210,<i(X) nnlliieks, at v’Ol. din.., l.'JdO.tXX) 

4,S0lHXl c.dves, at .tl. ditto, ‘.VlOO.OtX) 

l,!XXi.(i()OSln't p i\ l.anib.s, at 2l. do. :!,.S(X),IKK) 

4.tO,(XX» lli.^s, at 21. ditto, :XX),lKX) 

I'JO.rxxj .SiicUiu!' PH'S, at 7s. ditto, -I'i.tXHt 
Rahhit.s, I’otiltrv, Milk, mid I'.g:;*, d58,iXX) 

-10,000.000 

10 per ('enl. on this sum for T.ahour ein* 
jiloyed, ineludini; the Kahour ol Shep- 
iierd.ti, Sliecp-slienri'i's, (ke. is . 1,000,000 


'I'imher, tinnually rut down, may he esti¬ 
mated at. 2,000,000 

XiM(l,sl7,024 

iSoTB —Exclunh r of the Seed ond and other 

MatiUie, hut im/uiliiii;' Lohour in the I-'nld and in 
llurre.'t, and the huhour nf Vhiuiehnien, l‘liiugh- 
hiii/ 1 , (lardt ners. Carters^ //'iii^nonf-rx, Jieajn rs of 
Corn, Miorrrs of (j'lass anti Cora, N^ursri tjint n, X;e. 

Mines and Minkuals. 

('oals, supposing hall tin' Po[)ulallon, 

N,000,(100, to use one ( h.'ildron r'.'ieh, 
ineludino the Consumpiiiin in l''orj.>'es, 

Fnrn.tecs, Ke. and the Export, \i/. 

S,000, (too ( haldi'ons at. 10 shillings 


per t haldroi. 4,000,000 

Coppi'r .. 1,00(1.001) 

Iron . 1,000.0()0 

la'iid, ineluding Bhiek Li'.id. 1,000,000 

Tin..’.. .700,000 

Salt, inelnding .Mnin. aOO.oOO 

llriek Eaith .. .iOO.OOO 

Miseellaneons,—as I.inu'-stones, lluiid- 
iiirr-t-toiies, (iranite, or Pax inir-sloiies. 

Gravel, S.uid, (. lialk, Slale, iNi'. <\.e. .‘lOO.ooo 


00 ( 1,000 

Nil'l l'.— liii'hidino' the l.ohinir oj Coiil-loini r^, 
I.i'ild-ihi’-.riw, 'I'/K-,:.!it rr, (.ojtpt )' ditto, Iro:i ditto, 
Sii/t-iriirhirn, ^ li‘- oi-iroi l.'O s. J.iHo -■'•toiic. and ( Cdi- 

quairit x, .Stonc^ijuiirrii r. S/ii!t -i/uan7i v, Cra’ ! !-rtii>~ 

CIS, tsc. 

M.VNC' At Tl'RB.'s. 

'i'he following estimates alntivs inelude llie E.a- 
hour of the various Persons employ'd in all hran- 
I'hes of th(' Manul'ai'lures, hut inv.'iriahly exc'lude the 
\ alue of the Haw Materials. 

(..’otton Goods of all kinds .'73,0(10,000 

Woollens, inelnding .Manul'.ietun's fi'mii 

Sp.inish Wool ... Is,000,000 

Leather in Shoes, IJonts, .Soldii rs' IJelts, 
Cartoneli-hoxes, Sadlery, Harness, 

Carriages, and a variety of other ar- 

tieles .’.. P2,000,000 

Linens, of various kinds,. 10,000,000 

Sail-elolhs, tind other goods in imitation 
of the Ivussia Pnhrit' mannfaetured from 
Hemp, also Cordage. Twine, and 
Threads... 3,000,000 
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HanhvaiT aiul (’iitliTv, iachuliiif; AV’orks 
ill Copiu'i', lirass, I’fwlir, 'I’in, la’acl. 
Iron, Sif.’l, and other Metals, witli 

I’iiis anil Ni’i'illes... 

(ilass. li/.—Date (ilass, anil Flint, 
( I'ovin, Uroail, (Jreen, ami Itliie Cilass 
Fartlieii Ware, China, Foreelaiu, anil 

various artieles from Ihitteries. 

.Fenellery, Golil and Silver Date, and 

Watches. 

I’aper of all Sorts, I’asle-hoard and Pa¬ 
per llangin<;s. 

Hooks, Neuspiapers, tke. and Printing 

Ap[)aratus. 

Silk, vix.-—all sorts of Stnfl's, and other 

artieles nianufaetnred of Silk . 

Painters’ Colours, White-lead, ’I'lirpeu- 
tine. Linseed, Rape, and other tdils 

Peer and Porter... 

Ciller, Perry, Sneets, and Vinegar 

Spirits of all kinds.. 

Ik'ef, Pork, Hatter, and other provisions 
llalierd isherv, ^vo., comprising Inkles, 
'Fapes. Fringes, and otiier small W ares, 

Sealing-uax, \\ afers, imd Ink. 

Straw—Labour in the Manufacture of 
Straw into Hats, IJonni ts, I’oys, and 

various other artii'les. 

Gobi and Silver Laic, ar.d Gold l.eaf .. 
H\e Studs, ineinding the Lalionr in the 
Maiiufaitiire of all sorts ot I)\e Stuffs, 
and in dyeing for private I’ainilies, 
blit e\eliiiling n hat applies to the Ma- 
iinfai'tiire of Woollens, (,'ottons, :ind 

other fibrieartil Artieles . 

Furs, Feathers, .and Skins of Animals,. 

Hair, Hogs' Hristles, ivi:. 

Floor-cloths, Oil-cloths, ^;e. 

Household Furniture, as 'Faldes, Chairs, 
and other Cabinet-ware, exclusive of 
Carpets and articles of Woollen Ma¬ 
nufacture, atul of such other articles 
as are included in the abovc-uieution- 

cd Manufactures . 

Soap... 

Candles. 

Bricks and Tiles .. 

Gunpowder . 

Cooperage.. 

Turnery-\iarc incdudiiig the numerouH 
articles made from Ivory, Bone, Horn, 

and \arious Woods .. 

Coaches, Carriages, Waggons, Carts, 

and other Vehicles. 

Salt, .and .\liim ... 

Drugs, (du-rnical Preparations, and Mis- 
ccUaneons Manufactures of Vitriol, 
V'arnish, Glue, Starch, Perfumery, &c. 

Tobacco and SnnfF.. 

Refined Sugar .. 

Musical Instruments, Corks, Toys, amd 
Miscellaneous Articles 
Steam Engines, Machinery, Mills, and 

■ MatVieniatical liislrunients. 

Houses, namely, the inrri ased value* of 
) roperty created by the labour of a 


fi.hltthth)!) 

2,0()0,0(ltl 

•2 

2,00t),m)l) 

•J,()t»0,()(H) 

11,111)(I 

l.tK’d.DlH) 

2,0(U),i)()() 

! ,'i:.t),<t(H) 
1,100,01)0 

l,.i 00,000 

hoo.ooo 

.■.Il0,0t)0 


,■.00,000 

.'lO.OOU 

oOO.OOO 

30,000 


r.00,000 

d.>0.000 

450,000 

700,000 

300,000 

500,000 


100,000 

800,000 

300,000 


500,000 

300,000 

250,000 

200,000 

500,000 


considerable tiniubcr of Persons em¬ 
ployed in linllding and rcjiairiiig Hou¬ 


ses aunnally . (i,000,000 

Ship and Boat-biiilding and repairing. . 2,1)00,000 

Millers, Mcalmcn, anil Maltsters .... 2,.'.00,000 

Butchers, Bakers of Breail and Biscuit, 

Poulterers,Fishmongers, Pastry-cooks, 

and Confectioners. 750,000 

Miscellaneous 'l'rades-pi’ 0 |ile, as 'J’ai- 
lors, Mautiia-makers,Milliners, Dn ss- 
in.ikers. Sempstresses, Slop-inakei>, 

ike. 2,500.000 

Fine Arts,—F.iintings, Seulpliire, Ihi- 

grai ings, {te.. 50(),000 


.Xll 1,230,000 

Inland Tkade. 

Warehousemen and Shopkee|H'rs of all 
descriptions, for their Labour and t a- 
pital eiiiploved in eolleeling and vend¬ 
ing Britisli ?.lannfaetnres of ,dl kinds, 
either immediately to the Coiisiinier, 
or to the Merchant for F.xportalioii. 
iiieludiiig 15.reign Goods imported, 
estimating J00,(io0, whose prohls ave¬ 
rage at 150/. each aimii;,illy. 15,000,00(> 

Labour and Profits of lnnkee[)ers and 
Piiblieuns throughout Great Brit.iin 
and Ireland, taken on the suppoM-d 
nnmiKTof 75,000 families, averaging 

100/. eaeh.. 7.500,000 

Proprietors of Barge.s, and other small 
Craft, employed ia Kivers and Canals 
in the conveyance of Coals, Merchan¬ 
dize, and various artieles, for their 
I’rotits and Interests on their capitals, 
which may be estimated, after deduil- 
ing Wear and Tear, Men’s \Vage.s, and 


other Charges, at. 1.500,000 

)uutic Labourers in Rivers and Canals, 
estimating 100.000 Persons, whose 
average Wages at 55/. per annum 
would amount to . 5,500,000 


Proprietor.s of Coaches and Waggons, in 
as far as they are nnjih.yed in the 
transit of Goods, including the labour 
r.f Persons employed in collecting 
Tolhs on the Roads, and also la- 
l)our of Persons employed in repairing 
RoaiN, in as far ns relates to the 
conveyance of (iooiis. Merchandize, 

Ike. tlic Labour and Profits in all 

which may be estimated at . 2,000,0()0 

31,500,000 

Foreign Commerce and Shippin’O. 

Profits on the f.iapital employed by Mer¬ 
chants, arising from the. Exportation 
of Merchandize annually from Great 
Britain and Ireland on 01,7y5,8'22/. 

Iicing an average of the two years 
endeil .laniiary 5fli, 1810 and 1811, 
and from IinfMirtation on 75,002,850/. 

Iveing an average of the same two 
years, making together 107,.308,078/. 
estimated at 10 jier cent., including 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fntercst of Money adv.inced, and ex 
elusive of tlic collateral Profits arising 
from Fon-ign ('oniinercc derived by 
Bankers Brokers, and others, to be 

hereinafter detailed .. .16,7.'J9,867 

Underwriters on the risk of Vessels and 
('argoes outwards and homewards, ave¬ 
raged at 4 per cent., on the value of 
Shipping, suid the anionnt of Imports 
and Uxports, amounting to 10,.'5.'1S,81.>/. 

11) j)er cent, on this sum, which may 
be fairly estimated as the Underwri¬ 
ters’ gains, is. 1,03.‘I,<SH1 

Ship Owners for Freight of ‘J,2(ii»,9.‘M 
'Pons of Shipping outwards, and 
Tons homewards, between 
Oreat Britain and Iridand and ail parts 
of the IVorld, for an average of the 
years |S||) and ISll, estimated at 
a/. p<'r Ton outwards, and ti/. per 
'Foil homewards, would amount to 
2ri,(),'i.'i,.'iS2/. ; their clear Profit on this 


Smn I'annot be less than . 4,01)0,(101) 

Brokers, Factors, Agents, and others <le- 
riviiig from these Fxporls and Imjiorts 
a proiir, pronably . 1,000,000 


Clerks and Labourers, namely, .about 
.S0,t)t)() Clerks and 10,()t)t) Labourers 
einploved in Shipping and Landing 
Merchandize, whose labour may be 
fairly averaged at 80/. jier annum, 

each . :),G00,000 

Nautical Labourers, or Sailors, about 
200,000, including tiieir I’rovisioiis 
and Li<|uor.s: the Seamen's Wages 
averageil at 40/. per annum, and the 
Provisions and l.iijiiors at 30/. for 
each Sailor. 1 1,000,000 


Mi.scellaio oils (.'harges I'eiitering with 
I lock Coiiip;inies and others, employed 
idioiit Uix'ks, 1 larboiirs, and I’icrs, and 


1 ..’dtonrers e’oniiee’te’el therewith . 


1 000 000 

iip-(’h 

iiiiilli'i’s. Block-makers, S; 

lil-ma- 


kers, 

Artificers, ninl others eiii 

ploveel 


in eepiippieig and fitting out Ships ;— 


their 

Labour may be estimateel 

at,... 

.• 5 , 000,000 



d: 

:.’46,373,748 


Coasting Tra 

I)K. 



Ships and Vessels employed in the Coast 
I’rade of («reat Britain and Ireland, 
including the Coal 'I'rade, and also in¬ 
cluding their repeated N'oyages:— 

The Proprietors’ clear I’rofit, after de- 
tluctiiig for Wear and Tear of their 
Vessels, Insurance, and all other 

<lhargc.s, may be estimated at. 1,000 000 

Atpiatie Labourers employed on board 
i>f Vessels in the Coasting Trade, 
about 20,000, averaged for Wages and 
Provisions at fiO/. each, per annum ,. 1,000,000 

X2,000,000 

F1SHF.RIR8. 

Whale and Seal Fisheries, in the (irccn- 
and and South Seas. The expense of 


lo.i 

Outfits, .Seamen's Provisions, 

Wear and Tear of Ships, Insurance, 
fkc. valued at about 10 per cc-nt., 
namely, 2()!),r>.j 1 /. taken from 809,551 /. 
the real value of the Imports of Oil 
and Whale-hiis, as per Financiul Ac¬ 
counts for 1812, leaves. 600,000 

British and Irish Fisheries, round tlie 
Coast of tjreat Britain and Ireland 
comprising Hcrrings,Pilchards,Sprats, 

Mackerel, Cod, llaildock. Ling, Tur¬ 
bot, Brills, Whitings, Soles, Plaice, 

Halibut, Skaitj'Lolisters, Oabs, Oys¬ 
ters, Prawns, Shrimps, and other Sea 
and Shell-fish for Home Consumption 

and Fixportatioii. 1,000,000 

River F’isheries in Creai Britain and Ire¬ 
land, consisting of Salmon, Salmon- 
trout, Bels, Pike, Carp, Perch, and a 
variety of other Fish, after deducting 
the expense of fishing apparatus, &.C., 
exclusive of the Fisheries of New¬ 
foundland, \rhich, being a Colonial 
Fishery, are mentioned in another 
pl.ace. 500,000 

i^ 2 , 100 , 01)0 

Hanks 

Bankers’ Profits, including the Chartered 
Banks of Engl.uid, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land, arising from rlealing in Money 
and (.lovcrnmciit Securities, for tlie 
accommodation of persons engaged in 
jigriciiltural Pursuili^, Manvjailurca, 

I'orrign Commerce and Shipping, In¬ 
land Trade, Cnaxting Trade, Tis/icrieX, 
and Foreign Income ; inasmuch as all 
Bankers participate in the Profits de¬ 
rived from the above-mentioned seven 
sources, which have’ bce-n e’oiisieiereul 
in estimating the Property created un¬ 
der these different heads about .. 3,500,(iO() 

Foreign Income. 

Re’inittanccs.— Ceniiprising Remittances 
of Fortunes from the Fast Inelies and 
other Foreign [larts, and the Proeliice’ 
of Lstates ill the Most liuiii's lor the’ 
support of Proprietors aiiel other Per- 
senis resieiiiig in Groat Britain and 
Ireland, about . .">,000,0(10 

Recapitua lation. 

AoRicri.Ti’UK .21 ( 1 , 8 17,62 4 

Vi INKS Axi> Mixkk.vi.s. 0 , 000,000 

M.xxt'F.ve’mens.114,230,000 

Inuahu Tbaivk .. .. 31,500,000 

FeiHEieiN thi.MMKHCK .VNij Snii'pexei .... 4)i,.'t73,748 

CoAs’i'iNo Trade. ‘2,000,000 

F'isiieriks, (exclusive of the Cohmial 

Fisheries eif Nevvfemndland,) . 2,100,000 

Banks, viz. Chartered Banks and pri¬ 
vate Banking Establishments,. 3,500,000 

Fobeio.n Income . 5,000,0t)0 

Total i430,521,372 


X 














STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES. 


ENGLAND. 


TABLE IX. 


An Account the Ordinary Revenues, and Extraordinary Resources, con- 
stituting the Public Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland; for the year ending 5th January, 1819.— Ordered, by //le House of 
Commons, to he vrinted, 29M March, 1819. 


Ordinary Revenues. 


Htad$ of Revenue. 


Receipt vithin 


the 1 Mr. 

s. d. 


Customs, incloding Annual Duties, and the War Duties, made perpetual by Act 56 

Geo. HI. cap. 29 . 

Excise, including Annual Duties, and the War Duties, continued by Act 56 Geo. III. 

cap. 17, for five years... 

Stamps ... 

Land and Assessed Taxes, including the Assessed Taxes of Ireland. 

Post Office ..... 

O.NE Shilling in the Pound on Pensions and Salaries . 

Six Pe.n’ce in the Pound on Pensions and Salaric.s . 

(Lxck.nev Coaches..... 

Hawkers and Peol.\rs... 

Por.NDAGE Fees (Ireland)....... 

Pells Fees do... 

C.isuALTiES do...... 

Treasury Fees and Hospital Fee, do . 

8.MALL Br.anches of the Ki.ng’s Hereditary Revenue... 


13.946,776 2 4 i 


28,;H6,919 
7,530,657 
8 ,'<H).174 
‘5.13!I,o6.> 
>21,185 
P,923 

26,347 

25,772 

4,100 
8 20 
3,6.57 

1,283 
114,66.9 


,5 0 

13 Ol 

0 2 I 

15 5 J 

17 3 

14 4 
12 0 

4 111 
4 lOj 
0 il 
8 81 
4 kJ 


Tot.vl OF Ordinary Revenues. .. .a£; 62,-230,527 6 oj 


Extraordinary Resource.8. 


Property Tax and Incosif. Duty (Arrears) .101,214 7 6 

Lottery, Net Profit ..... 211,225 0 0 

Unclaimed Dividends, he., per Act 56 (ieo. HI. cap. 97 . 332,948 6 7 

Surplus Fees of Regulated I’ublic Offices.... 38,713 17 2i 

Voluntary Contributions... * 20,000 0 0 

On Account of the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills for Grenada, per Act 35 

Cko. HI, cap. 127 . 8,771 3 8 

From several Country Trea.surers in Ireland, on account of Advances made by the 
Treasury for improving Post Roads, for building Gaols, and under the Police Act 

of 54 Geo. HI. (Ireland) . 78,7.97 18 64 

Imprest .Monies repaid by sundry Public Accountants, and other Monies |)aid to the 

Public . 384,020 12 i{ 

Loans, Sre, paid into the Exchequer, viz. 

Contributions to Annuities, fier Act 58 Geo. HI. cap. 23. 2,725,000 O O 

Contributions to Annuities towards discharging ExcbequerBills,|>crAct58Geo. Ill.cap. 23 8,1 >25,000 0 0 

Total Public Income of The United Kingdom, including the Contributions to Anna- "I „ . 

hies per Act 58 Geo. HI. cap 2;3....T... ..../ 74,556.218 11 ?! 

Add, Appropriated Duties for Local Objects in Iretand ... 54,099 8 11 

Grand Total, including the Irish Appropriated Duties 4^^4,610,318 0 64 


78,7.97 18 64 

384,020 12 14 


























( Iii« ) 

TABLE X. 

?« Alutraet qf llw Net Produce of the Revenue of Cheat Britain, m the Years ending 5th of April, 1819, 
and 5th April, 1820, distingtiishing the Quarters ; also the Total Produce of the Consolidated Fund, the Annual 
Duties and War Taxes’, and the Total Produce of the Customs and Excise. 


EVENUE (iintiii- 
RoialiinE tbe Con- 


Quarters ended 


Year ended 


Quarters ended 

5 th April 

Year ended 

lolidated Fund, 

$tb July 


5Ui Jan. 

5tfa April 

5tli April 

5tb July 

10th Oct. 

5tb Jan. 

5.h April 

tbeAnnual duties, 
6c the War Taxes. 

1818. 

1818. 

1819. 

1819. 

1819. 

1819. 

1819. 

1820. 

1820 

1820. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£• 

Customs . 

1,-568,030 

4,658,989 

1,599,814 

324,000 

2,208,976 

2,795,889 

4,927,456 

1,672,165 

360,000 

707,426 

1,530,779 
5,113,92,3 
1,530,-532 
319,000 
2,303,778 

1,685,340 

4,358,557 

1,570,757 

355,000 

7,580,038 

19,058,925 

6,37.3,268 

1,.3.58,000 

1,335,073 

4,704,195 

1,.531,723 

367,0610 

2,257,960 

1,-346,073 

4,959,207 

\r‘^7b,4ST 

.375,000 

781,448 

1,958,855 
5,746,359 
1^3,322 
378,0(K) 
2,301,875 

1,878,412 

5,165,663 

1,453,224 

302,186 

873,716 

6,518,478 

20,575,424 

6,066,706 

1,422,186 

6,214,999 



assessed Taxes ... 

8,35,246 

6,13.5,426 


441,220 

112,282 

181,801 

49,150 

408,.366 
133,381 

-148,440 

75,245 

1,179,827 

370,058 

444,7.53 

198,177 

77,628 

442,9.55 

177,074 

149,409 

48,860 

1 

1,2.35,294 

366,347 

lisccllaneons ...... 

62,785 

Innpprnpriated 


• 


95,797 

180,184 

39,461 



W ar Duties. ' 

3,198 

36,4.54 

44,735 

19,2.52 

11,491 

I 8,-5441 

1 78,748 

’jtal Con^oHdated 

10,910,509 

10,810,311 

11,384,494 

9,124,382 

42,235,726 

10,745,950 

9,332,287 

12,519,931 

*9,880,014 

42,478,18-2 


inniial Duties to 


1 









Pay otf Kills. 

289,114 

106,316 

873,865 

134,124 

9.34,885 

4.34,010 

2,531,874 

909,566 

1,407,029 

273 018 ! 

1 82.291 

2,671,904 


299,780 

82,827 

623,047 

118,101 

127,204 

72,379 


.3I7,(;tt4 






NiiidionSf \'C. •••••. 









HUB 

iimiiiiiH 

'otalAnnualDiities 

39.5,430 

1,007,989 

1,2.3.4,681 

516,837 

.3,151.9.37 

1,027,667 

1,.534,‘233 

.34.5,397 

82,‘291 

2,989,.,88 

Vrmnnentand An- 
iiiial Duties . 

11,311,939 


12,619,17.5 

1 


11,77.3,617 




4.5,.167,770 

War Taxes. 



iHHIj 




! 

1 6‘.'0,80.5 

1 671,3.50 


!\t*i.sc . 

872,196 

80.5,224 

824,337 


3,4.38,.551 

869,974 

588,276 



2,750.1(1.5 

’loperty . 

1.54,‘l.i9 



hhhhm 

4. ^ r )S-S 1«/ 



. 

.1 

. 

1 

otul War Taxes .. 

1,026,9.'>5 

877,473 

821,998 

9.36,491 

.3,665,9(10 

869,974 

588,276 

620,80.5 

67i,.):)(i 1 

! 

2,750,4(15 

’olal Revenue, <lis- 
tiui'uisliiuf' the 
(JoiiHuliila. Fund, 



1 






1 


tlieAnnualDutie.s. 
and War Taxes... 

1‘.’,.3.38,874 

12,695,803 

13,444,173 

10,577,713 

19,0,56,56.3 

12,613,.591 

11,4.54,796 

13,486,13.3 1 


'18,218.17.1 

leveniie, distin- 









1 


euishiii!; the Cus¬ 
toms and Excise j 

! 









1 

i 

'otal produ<;e of 











Customs, as par- 
ticularised above. 

1,8,57,144 

3,669,754 

2,465,664 

2,119,.‘ISO 

10,111,912 

2,214,639 

2,75.3,167 

i 

i 

1,960,703 

9,190 

Total produce of 
Excise, us ditto., 
lumps, PosiOffice, 
Asse.ssed,Proper¬ 
ty, & Lnnd'raxes; 
I'diseellaneous & 

.5,377,878 

2.3,1 20,5‘>3 

.5,692,270 


6,439,-543 

5,837,013 

2.3,64.',513 

5,6.37,001 

.5,866,004 

6,238,040 











Unappropriated 
Duties, and Pen¬ 
sions, &c.as ditto 

4,81.3,929 j 

3,159,245 

4,740,469 

j 

r»,(»Ro,4a:> 

15,8‘24,128 

4s706y6B2 

3/126,942 

4,814,717 

2,8.35,939 

15,384,280 

Total Revenue, di,s- 



1 





1 



linguishinR the 
Customs & Excise 

12,,338,874 

12.695,803 

13,444,173 

10,577,713 

49,056,563 

12,643,591 

11,454,796 

13,186,133 

10,633,655 

48,218,175 

deduct the Receipt 


1 





1 


upon Property & 











Unappropriated 
War Duties . 

1.57,657 ! 

108,703 

45,396 

i 

95,797 

407,533 

39,461 

19,252 

11,491 

8,544 

78,748 

Total Revenue, ex- 




j 





1 


elusive of Proper- 









1 


ty and Unappro¬ 
priated War Du- 







|11,435,.51-1 

1.3.47.1,642 

110,62.5,111 

48,139,427 

ties . 

12,181,2.37 

12,587,100 

13,398.777 

10,481,916 

48,649,030 



• V t.. t ■ . . I: * .. . A* *1. ^ 
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TABLE 


An Account of the Total Ariount of the National Debt, in each year, from the 
the Amount of Debt redeemed, and also the Total Amovst o/' unredeemed 


Amount at 1st August .1736 

Between the 1st of Aug. & 1st of Feb.... 1737 

1788 

1781) 

1790 

1791 

1792 
1798 

1794 

1795 

1796 
179 ; 

179 s 
i 799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 

I SO I 

1805 

1806 
• I8O7 

1 SOS 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 
181,1 
18M 
IRI.'i 
1816 
I8I7 


In this and the following years thc'v 
Debt is shown, after deducting ( 
the 5 per cents 1797, paid off | 
in each year. J 

Includes Loan 1811, raised for^j 
Ireland, chargeable 011 Great > • 
Britain . J 


Great Britain and Ireland'j 
consolidated by 65 Geo. >5th Jan.* 1818 
3. c. 98. J 


Great Britain. 


Total Amount 
of Debt. 

Debt 

contracted in 
each year. 

Co. 1. 

1 

Co. S. 


238,231,248 
238,231,248 
238,231,218 
238,231,248 

238.231.248 

2.38.231.248 

238.231.248 

238.231.248 

244.481.248 
260,1.57,773 
311,863,171 

368,809,040 

.394,159,010 

429.78.1.290 
4.'> 1.658,290 

480.703.290 

.5.16,6.57,<;03 

.567,008,978 

583,008,978 

603,92.5,792 

640.752.103 

670.6.32.103 
689,005,303 
702,698,556 
723,975,678 
74.3,787, 7'’^ 

773,032,196 

813 , 775,527 

907,495,950 

932,281,880 

l,00.3,tt90,282 

1,006,090,282 

1,109,121,032 


6,2.50,000 
15,676,525 , 
51.705,698 ' 
.56,91.5,569 I 
25,350,000 i 
35,624,250 , 

21 , 875 , 000 ! 

29,045,000 (' 
55,954,313 j 
30,.451,375 I 
16 , 000 ,(Kio I 
20,9l6,8|.t I 
36,826,311 
29,880,000 

18,373,200 

1.4,69.1,253 
21,278,122 i 
19,811,107 i 
a;29,244,71l ’ 

40,743,031 1 

93,7i-’0,423 j 
24,705,:*30 I 
70,888,402 ' 
3J)(M),000 


Uvbl rrui eined 
in each yrar inelii. 
dinK 5 |>cr cent* 
I7i>7 paid 00 '. 
Co. .1. 


662,750 
1,456,900 
1,506,350 

1.558.8.50 

1.587.. 500 

1.. 507.100 

1.962.6.50 

2.171,105 

2,804,945 

3,083,155 

4,39O,6;0 

6.69.5.. 585 
7,779,807 

20,21 1,571 
10,281,776 
9,925,739 
.8,.S-I6,450 

12,409,8.54 

J 1,95 1,711 

12,67.4.175 
1 4,085,017 
1 1,672,7 17 
I 1,728,227 
15,061,321 
)6,1(»6,263 
18,622.590 
21,816,457 
2l,7t43,646 
19,799,863 
20,617,122 
19,546,201 

18,512,227 


'a) The above Debt of Ireland, is racliiaivc of ../'1,900,900 Irish .’> prr cent*, pnyabir 
in Enitlaixl. 

• By .STth Geo. III. c. 4B, the .Sinkiui: Fond Accounts trrniinatc on the January in 
each year, instead of tlic ist February as heretofore. 

Note.— The above Sums in Columns i, t, and .4, after the year IBOd, differ from the 
retorn made from Uiis Office on the l.^th February last, in roiuequence oj 
the 5 per cents. 1797, paid off, being included in this Account. 


National Debt Office, 1 
I7tii April. 1818. / 
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xr. 


l.v^ Fehrunn/ 1786 , to the 5 th Jan, 1818 ; stating the Amount oj Debt contracted. 
Debt in each of those years. Ordered to be printed, ^ 7 th April 1818 . 



Ireland, Funded in Great Britain. 

Total 

unredeemed 

Debt. 

Total 

Amount of 

Debt. 

Debt 

cootractfd in each 
Vear. 

Debt 

redeemed in each 
Year. 

Total 

unredeemed 

Debt. 

Co. 4. 

Co. 5. 

Co. 6. 

Co. 7. 

Co. 8. 

£ 

238,231,248 

237,5«8,498 

236,111,598 

23'1,605,218 

233,046,398 

231,1.58,898 

229,951,798 

227,989,148 

232,061,743 

241.936.323 
29.3,.558,566 
346,113,465 
364,767,880 

392.612.323 
391,275,752 
413,038,977 
459,067,551 
480,572,476 
481,162,622 
493,127,726 
517,280,561 

533,075,543 

536.776.026 
.535,741,052 
541,957,854 
545,662,698 
556,2.84,819 
575,21 1,.392 
644,168,169 
649,071,235 
699,315,516 
682,769,311 
748,201,991 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


































' 











2,925,000 

6,925,000 

12,175,000 

15,315,000 

19.708.750 
22,348,000 

25,548,000 

33,738,000 

38,398,000 

41,718,000 

47,139,625 

50,094,000 

53,691,000 

61,271,250 

61.271.250 

68.930.250 

79.1.30.250 

86.472.750 

103,032,750 

103,032,750 

2,925,000 

4,000,000 

5,250,000 

3,140,000 

4,393,750 

2.639.250 
3,200,000 
8,190,000 
4,660,000 
3,320,000 
5,121,625 

2,951,375 

3,600,000 

7.580.250 
Included in Gt. Britain. 

7,656,000 

10,200,000 

7,312,500 

16,560,000 

15,101 

96,5.30 

1.30,185 

233,360 

310,928 

.337,008 

472,256 

579,428 

738,819 

807,39.3 

907,585 

951,163 

1,013,577 

1,135,716 

1,356,276 

1,567,541 

1,798,134 

1,8 RSI 22 
2,316,690 
2,507,101 

2,909,596 
6,813,066 
11,932,881 
11,839,521 
18,922,313 
21,221,585 
23,952,329 
31,562,901 
35,181,052 
37,996,659 
42,510,699 
41,513,611 
17,100,031 
53,5 11,.568 
52,188,292 
58,2/6,751 
66,678,317 
72,208,695 
86,152,005 
83,911,904 






Tlic Slims in Columns .5 and 7 hare been redeemed, 
and transferred as followH : 

Hy the Sinking Fund. 

Land Tax. 

Life Annuities piireliased. 

Stock, the Dividends due upon which have remained 

unclaimed 10 years and upwards... 

Purchased with unclaimed Dividends. 


328,27 4,.'’.(in 
25,38;\5.>3 
4,32.!,y05 

222,037 

348,fi00 


3.i8,.S.S7,f.24 

5 per cent! 1797 paid off. • • • S..363,41T 

-f The Sums in Columns 3 and 7 amount to 

3Ct),92t,041 <^3(i0,92l,040. The ilifferenee arises from the 
S, HIGH AM. ——-Cftactional parts of a pound being omitted. 
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STATISTIACL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


ENGLAND 


TABIJEXII. 


An Account of the total Amount of Gold and Silver coined in each year, from 
the comm€ 7 tcement of the reign of Georok III., to the \st of January, 1818. 
Ordered hy the HoVse of Commons to be printed, C>th of April, 1818. 


Gold 


Silver 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 


J- s. 

d. 


d' 

f. 

d. 

1760 

111.3-2.5 10 

6 

1790 

9,660,521 

10 

0 

1 

.530,887 13 

0 

1 

5,.1.56,366 

17 

<J 

a 

53.?,691 5 

0 


1,171,863 

0 

0 

3 

.313,040 10 

0 

3 

2,747,4.30 

0 

0 

4 

88;?, 10-2 10 

0 

4 

2,558,894 

IS 

6 

5 

538,'J7< 0 

0 

5 

493,416 

0 

0 

6 

8iO,7‘24 19 

6 

6 

464,680 

2 

ti 

7 

1,271,807 13 

6 

7 

9,000,997 

5 

0 

a 

844,531 7 

ti 

8 

2,967,504 

13 

0 

9 

C26,.389 3 

0 

9 

449,961 

13 

0 

1770 

623,778 15 

0 

1300 

189,937 

2 

6 

1 

637,796 3 

0 

1 

460,242 

2 

0 

3 

813,853 10 

0 

2 

437,018 

18 

6 

.3 

1,317,613 0 

0 

3 

596,414 

12 

6 

4 

4,685,653 11 

2 

4 

718,.396 

17 

6 

b 

4,901,918 17 

a 

6 

54,668 

;> 

0 

6 

5,006,350 2 

6 

6 

405,105 

li> 

i) 

7 

3,680,993 10 

0 

7 


— 

— 

8 

350,437 10 

0 

8 

.371,744 

2 

0 

9 

1,696,117 10 

0 

9 

298,946 

11 

0 

1780 



1810 

316,935 

11 

6 

1 

876,794 12 

6 

11 

312,563 

3 

0 

i 

698,074 7 

3 

12 

' ■' 

— 


i 

227,083 ? 

10 

13 

519,722 

3 

6 

4 

822,126 7 

6 

14 


— 

— 

5 

9,488,106 .5 

0 

15 


— 

— 

6 

1,107,382 10 

0 

16 


— 

— 

r 

9,849,056 17 

6 

17 

4 , 275,.337 

10 

0 

8 

3,664,174 10 

0 





9 

1,530,711 0 

0 

Total 

^71,659,213 

6 

9 


Y'ear. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 


.Z »• ‘1- 


d »• ‘I- 

17«) 

_ — ~ 

1790 

— — — 

1 

31 0 0 

1 

~ — — 

a 

3,162 0 0 


231 ;7 6 

3 

2 628 16 0 

3 

_ —- — 

4 

15 10 0 

4 

— — — 

5 

18 12 0 

b 

293 11 11 

6 

297 12 0 

6 

—- 

7 

8 
<» 

— 

7 

8 

9 

— 

l770 

68 4 0 

18(M» 

IK) 14 ■> 

1 

. ». 

1 

53 7 0 


.3.-14 16 0 

2 

62 0 0 

3 

—. w — 

3 

72 6 8 

4 

■ „ 

4 

77 111 0 

5 

— — 

5 

182 18 O 

6 

313 8 6 

6 

— — — 

7 

_ _ — 

7 

108 10 0 

8 

_ _ — 

8 

— — — 

9 

234 4 0 

9 

114 14 0 

1780 

— — — 

1810 

120 18 0 

1 

62 0 0 

11 


*> 

_ — — 

12 


.3 

.... «. «. 

13 


4 

202 11 0 

14 


5 

_ __ _ 

1.5 


6 

— « —. 

16 

1,80.5,241 0 0 

7 

.55,499 0 0 

17 

2,4l<i,297 12 0 

8 

9 

I _ .. «. 

Total 

^4,.306,120 8 10 
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TABLE XIII. 

A Statement of tlie Number of PjinsoNs committbo to the aifferent Gaols in England and 
Walks, for Trial at the Assizes and Sessions heUl for the several Counties, Cities, Towns, and 
liberties therein, from the Year 1805 to the Year 1817, both inclusive : distinguishing the Number 
in each Year Convicted, AcauiTTBD, against whom No Bills were found, and who were 
Not Prosecuted ; togeifter with the Sentences of those Convicted, and the Number 
Executed. — Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 5th June, 1818. 


CO51 MI'lTli D fur Trial in the Years . 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1608 

1800 

1810 

1811 

1812 

181.3 

I 8 I 4 I 1816 

1816 

1817 

Vir. MALES. 

3?67 

.3120 

3159 

3332 

S776 

.3733 

3869 

4891 

543S 

4826|6036 

7347 

11,758 

EEMALES ... . 

1338 

1226 

1287 

1403 

1554 

1413 

1478 

1686 

1731 

I364jl782 

1744 

2174 

Total 

4<K)5 

4346 

4446 

473.6 

5330 

5146 

6337 

657 6 

7164 

6390 

7818 

9091 

13,9.32 

CoNviCTEB and Sentenced 














To I>cath . 

*.360 

*326 

•343 

•338 

*.392 

*476 

*404 

•6.32 

*71.3 

*558 

•656 

•890 

*1302 

Transportation for Life . 

— 

— 

— 

3 

7 

12 

29 

2,6 

50 

63 

.38 

60 

10.3 

--— 14 Years . 

.34 

26 

46 

37 

60 

vll 

34 

67 

9.6 

78 

94 

133 

157 

-- 7 Years 


406 

500 

467 

.681 

526 

600 

588 

622 

6a5 

826 

861 

1474 

Imprisonment (for various Terms) . 

1680 

1556 

164.6 

1747 

2046 

14166 

2049 

2606 

2759 

2.671 

3218 

3663 

.6700 

Whippiii);, and Fine ... . 

l.'i8 


133 

131 

16:> 

148 

147 

19.6 

183 

1.37 

1.61 

190 

.320 

Convicted . 

‘.''fl.l's'.SI.S 

2667 

272.3 

3238 

.31.68 

316.3 

3913 

1122 

102.6 

4883 

.6797 

9056 

.Xcqnilted . 

loyg1066 

1078 

1126 

120.6 

1130 

1234 

1494 

14.61 

1373 

1648 

1884 

2678 

No Hill found, and Not Prosecuted . 

7:>o 

706 

801 

BK6 

887 

868 

y«i 

1169 

1291 

997 

1287 

1410 

SIJ98 

Total 

1606! 4.346 

4446 

•173.6 

5530 

6146 

.6337 

(»57 6 

7164 

6390 

7818 

?09l 

13,932 

• Of U'liom were Kxceiiled. 

68 

67 

63 

*50 

60 

67 

4:6 

82 

120 

70 

57 

95 

115 

OEFF.NCi:S Years 1 

1305 

1806'1807 



IM 

MB 

11 

iBulioij'isie 

1817 

For Tvliich the Executions took place. as above J 
Arson, and other wilful Itnrnini; of Property 













2 



1 



1 

5 

3 

s 

1 

If 

8 

t A Itankrupi) rnncealiii" liis Elfects 



... 

_ 

... 

— 


... 

t 

... 

.... 


... 

IlurKlary, and Housebreaking . 

1.6 

0 

17 

6 

13 

18 

1.3 

1.6 

.39 

8 

10 

19 

18 

Cattle Stealing . 


1 


... 

... 

1 



... 



... 

_ 

- Maliciously Killing 

Coin, Uttering Counterfeit (having been before con-1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

] 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 


—■ 

vieted as a Coiumuii Uttercr) . J 

Coining . 


4 


1 

_ 


I 

1 

I 

I 

... 


... 

Forgery, and uttering forged Instruments 

1.3 

11 

13 

.s 

19 

EM 

8 

23 

17 

6 

11 

13 

18 

Falsely personating, Ac. 


2 

— 

... 

1 

0^ 

.... 

— 

Bi 


— 

... 

-- 

Horse Stealing . 

7 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Kl 


.3 

1 

... 

.... 

Larceny in a Dwelling House, to the Value of 40,. 
-— on a Navigable River, to the Value of pt,. 

2 

2 

1 

... 

1 

1 

— 

H 

B 

2 

.. 

3 

1 

•w. 

... 

.. 

.. 

— 

... 

... 


B 

... 

... 

2 

— 

Letters containing Hank Notes, Secreting and Stealing 





— 


1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mail Rubbery . 



... 

— 

-- 

... 

... 

... 

_ o 

... 

.. 


— 

Murder . 

10 

0 

16 

8 

0 


7 

16 

26 

23 

16 

21 

25 

——— Slionling, Stabbing, and administering I’oi-l 





7 






1 

4 

12 

son, with intent to, .Vc.j 




* 




** 





I’iracy. 



... 

... 


.... 

_ 


... 

... 

-- 

4 

— 

Robbery on the Person on the Highway, and other 1 
Places .J 

4 

5 

4 

7 

3 

6 

3 

6 

12 

11 

7 

16 

19 

Rape . 

6 

2 

2 

.3 

•1 

1 

3 

3 

4 


7 

4 

5 

Riot, and feloniously deinolishing Buildings 


... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.Sheep Stealing ... 

6 

.3 

3 

1 


1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

... 

.6 

Sodom V . . . 


6 

... 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

Treason, High . 



... 



on. 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Transports being at large, &e. . 

Trees growing in a Plantation for Profit, Ae. unlnw-l 

— 

1 

2 


— 

1 

— 


_ 


— 

... 

— 

fully and maliciously cutting down and destroying j 




m 










Years 1 

1806 

1806 




HI 

m 


1814 

1816 


1817 

OBSERVATIONS : as above / 

Proportion of Capital Convictions, to the Ntimherl 












1 

1 

1 

B 

in 

14 

1 

1 

1 

t 

in 

10 

1 


1 

in 

10 

1 

Cbmniilted for Trial, in each Year, ... about J 
Proportion of the Whole Number, as above, in the 

IR 

13 

in 

IS 

in 

13 

tn 

14 

in 

11 

t» 

i;5 

tn 

lt2 

11 

11 

10 




Thirteen Years,— about 1 in Ig. 














Proportion of Executions to the Number Capitally! 
Convicted, in each Year,— . about} 

1 

in 

6 

1 

in 

5 

1 

in 

6 

1 

in 

8 

1 

in 

£ 

1 

in 

7 

1 

in 

9 

1 

til 

6 

1 

in 

6 

m 


1 

in 

1 

in 

Proportion of the Whole Number, as above, in the 














Thirteen Year.s,— about 1 in 7. 










1 

1 

1 

1 


WliiU'liall, 1 
& June, lOiU* j 


H. HOBHOUSR 
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TABLE XIV. 


A Statement of the Number q/" Persons committbo for TfliAr. to the difierent Gaols in Enolano 
and \\AUKS, from the Year IB05 to the Year lSl7i both inclufivc: ilislhr^uushing the Ntnidur 
committed in each County, in each Year. — Ordered, by the House o/'Cosimons, to f>e printed, 5lh 
June, 1818. 


Is THE Ve*.RS 


Asclesea 
Bedfohu 
Bekhs 
Brecon 
Bccks 

Cambriooe ... 

Caruioan 

CaIR.AI iRTHES 

Caernarvon 

Chester 

Cornwall ... 

CrMBEKLANH 

DE.MIItiH 

l>ERnv 

Devon 

Dokaet 

DUillAM 

ISaev 

Flint ... 

(iLAMOROAN ... 
(•LOl CENTER 

( Hbintol) 

Mam* 

Hekefori* 

Hert-n 

Hcn riNOooN 
Kent 

Lancaster 

l.ETlrE.NlER ... 

I.IXfOLN 

Merioneth 

.Middlesex ... 

Monmolth 

Montgomiiiv 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

.North DMtiEHLVNO 

NorTINf.llA.M 
Oxford 
Pembroke ... 
Radnor 
Rctland 
Salop ... 

Somerset 
StaKF'IRD 
Sl'FFoI.K 
•StRUEV 
Si s»ex 
Warwick 
Westmoiiki.asd 
n TV 

Wo-UKTER ... 
Soldi 


Total ... 


M’liitphaH, 1 
SJnno, laiS.J 



7» I-.'!)! 


l-'xi' 141 I 11 ?! Dl' 1"7 


^7- (ll); 

'.'Ll! itit' 


JIH! Ifi!’ 110 l.il K.lj IJIL 1,V,‘ ?"i; 174 lOII ii.R.' 


U'O' 1 ’.i 


I.I-V toy’ HH.i I.i7 


I'.''; t.S'l; 1(i7| 
L>’| “(>: ytii 

voo; -.'171 


t.i 

; iii 


1.' 

o! 

4 

a; 

11. 

1 «ll 



V'VH, 

212 

221 

2101 

OKI 

i ;)7i 

! 3.ili 


4HH; 

i.'Wi 


8.31; 

i ■*' 

1 :>-'i 

.)oj 

/> >J 

.31 

. 3.1 

37; 

ti.S 

1 .31 

64,1 

71' 

JiS- 

«. • 1 

/ .V 

tit. 

(i.5, 

81 



* 1 

<»■ 

1 

1 

2 ’ 

v! 

1V17 

ill.iS 

W'ft 1.3, :o 144,3 

1 124 

1482 

1 ti(i;’. 

' l'( 


10| 

0: 

l.’>, 

17 

18 

21 

! 1' 

1 ’-’i 

11 

8 

ivl 

11 

.3 

I.'l; 

! 1(,,S 

119 

LC> 

i.-mI 

129; 

118 

14.3 

137 

; 4i! 

.•la 

24 

44; 

• io 

.31 

.31 

31' 

i 38 

39 

4.3 

vii 

.)7 

3/ 

71 

lllj 

74 

70 

7V 

8oj 

9.1 

67 

78 

10.3, 

.38 

34 

4(1 

2?! 

3.4 

32 

31 

.•lOi 

tv 

.S 

.3 

8, 

»• 

* 1 

8 

7 



1 

l| 

.3; 

4 ! 

(1 

0 

3 ! 

■ i 

H 

6; 

■t! 

4 I 

2 

;> 

41 

1 7'.' 

/ V 

.3.i' 

‘>9’ 

67 j 

fil) 

70 

.3.3 

1 lOo 

i(»;» 


lO.'v 

IV'lj 

118 

108 

201; 

1 

ft 7 

OH 

i..7, 

lool 

1.34 

12(1 

l.‘i()| 

i lOO 

lift! 

108’ 

Mi; 

Lit! 

1 111 

98 

1-H. 

i i;io 

lift 

I ;i(i: 

14..! 

•Vlt.i 

i/.l 

« s. '1 

208 

29(1 


;t;o e*i'i .‘>-7 


loi' ik; 

;■> I. 


"fV"'-: 

7l! IV.I 

t'xii l.i.ii 


88 

y, oct 


tlHi LSI 

It'.': 11(. 


6 '.'I 8)1 
ivi ii-i 
til. H.N 
I'.'j 18 

;> i.‘. 

11 IV 
0(1 '.'6 
;.■! 2 41 
I .it 107 
I t(. :.‘>3 

,’01 3 ( 1(1 


i;iF IIV, 
ti' 


160 > 4 LK. 14 Hi I7.13‘.i.33« > 14(i :>S.!7 (.3701?IC1 (i.30<i,781 1 .b091 


CO 74 9. IK. 6 (.| I (It tvo 

Kio 178 D? VI.;) «o4j v77 341 

1*98 81 I.S 18 

78 73 9V IVV 7bj Idf. 07 

0l^ 84 78 11)0 104; l.SO IVU 

VlHi 20C| 304 40.S .3.37 .T.i.’) 4VO; 


II. Honirou.si: 
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TABLE XV. 


Showing the Puopoution whu'h the numl)er of Persons committed to prison in each County o/ 
England and Walks, bears to the whole Population of the County, and thus illustrating the injiuence 
of local circumstances on the morals of the people. The average of the commitments is taken for 13 
years, viz. from 1805 to 1817 inclusive, ami the population, as stated in tlte Returns oj 181 x. 


_ Cotiiitir*. 

Aiielcsta. 

• Uc'dfbrd. 

Hfrk!). 

Brecon .. — • 

Burk* . 

(’.anil>ri<l<:o. 

CArili;'ati. 

C'ii<niiartli«'n. 

„ C.K'iiiiirvou • • .. 

t'llfkllT .. 

Cninn.ill . 

(ImiiliMiiind . 

... 

))i'i'l>y .. 

Devon. 

DoTm?!. 

Diii'Liiim . 

. 

For tliL- whole of l;',tij;laini, (he 


One in 

(’uimties. 

One III 

18,522 

Flint . 

8,999 

2.638 

Glamorgan.. 

4,551 

1,618 

Gloiiec.stcr . .. 

i,h;i4 


Hants .. .. 

1.2.30 

2„562 

Hereford.. 

1,438 

2.386 

Flerts . 

1,616 

13.612 

Himlingdoii . 

1,431 

7.348 

Kent . 

1,385 

9,667 

JLanc'a»l»;r .. 

1.08.1 

1 ,<;h8 

i^'ieestec . 

2,161 

4,287 

Kineolii . 

2.164 

3.904 

Merioneth . 

3.S77 

7 .077 

Middlesex . 

588 

3.4.35 ! 

Monniunih.. 


1.996 ' 

Mont gome rv . 

3.,'!34 

1 

Norfolk . 

1.H09 

4,337 

1,435 

Nortiuunptou . 

2,405 

ii'oportion is 1 in 1483, for Wale*, 1 in 621.3 , ar 


Coiiiitiex. 


Nurthuuiherluuit 

Nottingham . 

Oxford .. 

Henihroke ....... 

Kadiiur . 

Kotland .. 

Salo|i . 

SoiniTset . 

■''latford .. 

Siid'olk. 

.Surrey . 

.Sii'isot. 

Wai wiek. 

We.stnioreliiiid .. 

Wilts ... 

Worce.ster. 

York . 


One iM 


3,o:i7 

1,694 

2.161 

S.CC9 
3,672 
2.6!>6 
2.268 
1,369 
1.988 
1,7.31 
1,261 
2.-122 
969 
5,642 
1,969 
1 JIGS 
3,002 

1 in 1554. 


TABLE XVI. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of the jmncipal Towns, Light-houses, and other remarkable objects in 

Lngland and ff 'ules. 

Manv of (hose Latitiiiles and Loiiffitudcs have been aceiirately dcteriiiiiied in tlio course of the 
Trigonometrical Survey carried on by order of the Hoard of Ordnance, under the superintendence of the 
late Maior-deneral Mudgo.—All the Latitudes in Kngland and Wales are Aort/i, hut the Longitudes are 
both Ciist and f/'rst, from the uieritliaii of the U(>)al Observatory 


Aborvstwith .. 

Air Point, lA-flif-lioii.si' . 

Alban’s, SI.(St. Peter's Steeple 

Andover, Steeph',.. 

Ann’.*, St. Liglitdionse.... 

Appleby, C’linis'li . 

A*apli, .St. ratbeilral . 

Aylesbury Steeple . 

Axniinsler.. 


;.S2 

I'.SU 

.'91 

.31 

.3 4 


i.’i.’i 

It 

.in 


32 

S'i 

■>.5 

.92 


Bala ... 

Baldock, Telearapb.:.)1 

Bangor .I-S i 

Baib . 31 

Bcaconsfield Spire . 

Beaumaris.. 

Beekford Steeple. 

Bedford... 

^lerwick-npoii-Tweed, Spire 

Hidston Ligbt-bniisc .. 

Biggleswade .Spite .. 

Birniingbiim.. 

Bishop Wilton, Spire .. 

Hlanford Telegraph. 

Brecknock .|>l 

Brighton .i’tt 

Bristol .|Ol 

Buckingham Spire . 91 

Buxton .joi 

Caermnrthen, west end .{’’t 

Cacrtiarron .. 


9.’( 

iO 


atitiide. 

1 

.oiigitiide. 1 


La li Hide. | 

Longitude. 

t 


1 « 

r 

n i 


: o 

/ 

tt 

.. 

f 

tf 

e;> 

49N 

4 

o 

0\V 

i ('aldv Island, Woollionse . 

.51 

37 

36 

•1 

39 

5(;w 

21 

vu 

.3 

18 

3.9W 

i Caininidge, St. IMarx’s Steeple 


ly 

45 

0 

7 

3tF. 

1,> 

19 

0 

19 

31W 

j Ganterliiirv, (’alliedial . 

.51 

18 

26 

t 

3 

8E 

12 

.59 

1 

ya 

19 W 

t’ardilf .. 

.51 

;:o 

0 

5 

17 

.30 W’ 

40 

.99 

J 

u 

ll'W 

Cardigan Sleeple. 

. 32 

4 

30 

4 

38 

18W 

34 

0 


39 

3iiW’ ! 

Carlisle .. 

. .91 

.96 

0 

:t 

y'l 

.;oW 

23 

28 

o 

v.s 

44 W 1 

(Chatham . 

.91 

<>.) 

0 

0 

.it* 


49 

.5 

0 

•Hi 

•HW j 

Clu^liii,sfoid . 

. .‘>1 

■Kf 

0 

0 

V7 


•to 

0 

3 

13 

30W 

Cheltenham Steeple. 

. 31 

.94 
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Lantnde. I L«n|ptad«. 


Olouecttcr Cnttiedral. 


Omidford Steeple. 


• «• •• 


Hartlepool Steeple .. 

Harrogate . 

HatSeld Spire, York 
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SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Xame — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population—Original Inhabitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Geography—Present Division, and Distribution of the Inhabitants. 

THE earliest discrimination between tins countiy and South Britain, is found in 
the pag'cs of Tacitus, who disting-iiishes it by the appellation of Caledonia, sup¬ 
posed to be a native term. In a subsequent age, the venerable Bede calls the 
countiy Provineia Pictorum, and the inhabitants Picti. Alfred the Great, who 
translated Bede’s history from Latin into Anglo-Saxon, styles the people Peoths, 
and the country Peothland, w'hich was doubtless given to that part of Britain, from 
the inhabitants being considered as the descendants of a colony of Norwegians, 
wlio wei’c thus designated. In the 11th century, the modern name of Scot/a, 
or Scotland, was transferred from Ireland, to which it had been originally applied, 
ami hy this title it is mentioned by Adam de Bremen. 

iS(‘otland, which is divided from England by the Solway Firth and the (dieviot 
Hills, lies nearly between the 55th and 59th degrees of north latitude, and the ‘2<i 
and (itli degrees of west longitude. It is bounded on all sides by the ocean, 
except where it joins England : it is almut 290 miles long, and varies in bretidth from 
50 to 150 miles. Its shape is very irregular, and its outlines greatly indented hy 
the sea. The superficial extent of Scotland is computed at 27,79.*! square miles, 
which is rather more than the extent of Ireland, but only half that of England. 
The population, at the last census, was 1,805,688, making the number of persons 
to a sipiare mile, nearly 65, which is not more than a third of the number in 
England and Ireland, on the same space. This difference arises from the great 
proportion of uncultivated lands north of the Tweed. 

At what period Scotland was first peopled, is too much involved in obscurity 
to be ascertained with certainty. According, however, to the conclnsion of Mr. 
(Chalmers, who has exercised much learned ingenuity, and employed much laborious 
research on the subject, the original inhabitants of North Britain, were the “ same 
Gaelic Clans who very early settled in South Britain.” Tlie Caledonians, he 
asserts, were the descendants of those Gaelic almrigines, who, in various ages, 
assumed new sliapcs, tiiid appeared in dissimilar lights. The Piets of subsequent 
ages, he considered as the same people with the Caledonians of former days, under 
a new name. A body of Gothic Angles, during the 5th century, colonized the 
banks of the Tweed, and extended their settlements along the Forth. “ In the 
effluxion of ages, they sent out their colonies beyond the Forth, the Tay, and the 
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Dee; they were augrineiited by the anival of Anglo-Normans from the south; 
they admitted settlements of kindred Flemings eveiy where within North Britain, 
and, with the augmentation of their numbers, acquiring the ,'iscendency with the 
government, they dictated their language, their laws, and their manners, within 
every district of*pro|)er Scotland. 

A Gaelic colony of a somewhat different tongue, a detachment from the 
Sco/icev Gentes of Ireland, the Dalralds of Betle, and the Attavotti of the Homans, 
arrived in Argyle, at the commencement of the 6th century ; and, by a gradual 
progress, overspread the land from west to east, gave their laws and their name to 
the ancient Pictish people, whose language became amalgiimated with the kindred 
dialect of the Irish.—llius, at the beginning of the 12th century, Scotland was 
inhabited by the Celtic descendants of the abori^nal Britains, by the Gaelic Scots, 
who had overspread the land, by the Anglo-Saxons of Lothian, and by the (iiothic 
Scandinavians, on the coast of Caithness. At that epoch, a new, but mixed people, 
came in upon all those Celts and Goths. Anglo-Saxons, and Anglo-Normans, 
English and Flemings, settled in every district in Scotland : and by a sknv pro¬ 
gress, became the respectable progenitors of the present iiihabitants who speak 
the English tongue, which is not older than the Pith century.”— Chalmers's 
Cnledonmi. 

The division of the Scottish population into Highlanders and Loalanders, 
htis long been distinctly acknowledged, and their diffei’ent derivations, above j)ointed 
out, are sufficient to account for the diversity which is observed in their habits, 
manners, language, and customs. 

Authentic documents respecting the Progressive Gkocraphv of Scotland, 
are extremely scanty. In Ptolemy's map, which was the production of the second 
century, the shape of the country is greatly distorted, and its situation errommus, 
the Midi of Galloway being rcpre.sented as the most northerly point, from which 
the coast stnrtched tlue east. In the distribution of tlic tribes that composed its 
early population, this eminent geographer is much more correct. These chiefly 
occupied the l•egions bordering on the coa.st, as the Siflva Caledonia then spread 
over the interior. The Roman province, of f'alentia comjiri.sed that part of the 
country south of the Clyde aii<l Forth; and the name of Hespasiana was, from 
about the year 140 to 170, applied to the region between the Forth and Loch Ness. 
A few remains of Roman roads, howev^er, supply the chief evidence of their having 
once posses.sed that part of the island. 

After the lapse of several ctmturies, an approximation to the pre^sent name.s 
and divisions begins to appear. In the middle ages, the Scottish inonarchs extended 
their conquests over the north of England. At a subsequent jieriodf the appella¬ 
tion of Albany was applied to the r<*gions north of the Forth aiul the f^lyde ; and 
in the year 1200, a work, entitled Descriptio Alhanite, was written. But it was 
from the laudable exertion.s of Pant, an<i the munificence of Sir •John Scott, that 
the geographical delineations of Scotland acquiivil any claim to the character of 
accuracy. 

Some of the <livisions above mentioned, are distinctly marked by the hand of 
nature ; as, for example, that of the whole country into Highlands and Lowlands. 
The Present Division i.s into 3^1 unequal counties,which areiisuallyarranged under 
three .sepanite heails. The first embraces the country, with its adjacent islands, 
north of the chain of lo(;ks .stretching from Moray Firth to the opposite .sea. The 
midluiul division extends from this chain to the Firth.s of Forth and (dyde; and 
the southern portion inclmles the remainder to the borders of England. Tliese 

I ivisions, with the population and chief towns of each, are specified in the follow¬ 
ing Est. ^ * 
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Northern Division —6 Counties. 


Counties. Population. 

Orkney and Shetland Islands .. 4G, I 

Sutherland. 23,629 

Caithness,. .. .. 23,419 

. } 60 , 8.53 

Croinarly.J 

Inverness. 78,41.5 


Chief Towns 

Kirkwall 

Dnrnock 

VViek .. 

Dingwall 

Cromarty 

Inverness 


Population. 

1,715 

2,681 

6,080 

1,500 

2,413 

10,757 


Midland Division —14 Counties. 


Naim . 8,251 

Moray, or Elgin . 23,108 

Kanff. 34.100 

A berdeen. 136,903 

Argvlc . 

iWth . 135.093 

Aligns, or Forfar . 107,261 

Mearns, or Kincardine . 27,439 

Bute. 12.038 

Dumbarton, or Lenox. 24,189 

Stirling. 58,174 

Clackmannan. 12,010 

Kinross. 7,245 

Fife. 10-1/272 


Nairn .. 
Elgin .. 

Ban ft .. .. 

Aberdeen 
Inverary , 
I’crth 

Mont rose . 

Bervic .. . 

Rotlisay 

Dumbarton . 

Stirling.. 

Clackmannan 

Kinross., 

St. Andrews. 


2,504 

4.602 

3.603 
21,639 

1,1)3 

16,948 

8,955 

927 

3,544 

3,121 

5,820 

3,605 

2,214 

4,311 


Southern Division —13 Counties. 


Ayr. 103,954 

Renfrew. 92,596 

Lanark . 191,752 

Linlithgow, or West Lothian .. ., 19,451 

I’cebics. 9,935 

Edinburgh, or Mid Ix>tliian .. .. 118,444 

Haddington, or East Lothiau .. .. 31,164 

Berwick. 30,779 

Wigton. '26,891 

Kirkcudbright. 33,684 

Dumfries. 62,260 

Selkirk. 5,^89 

Roxburgh. 27,230 


Ayr . 6,291 

Renfrew . 2,305 

Glasgow ... .. 5,667 

Linlithgow. 4,022 

Peebles. 2,485 

Edinburgh. 82,624 

Haddington. 4,370 

Dunse. 3,082 

Wigton. 1,711 

Kirkcudbright .. .. 2,763 

Dumfries . 9,262 

Selkirk. 2,466 

.ledburgh . 4,4.'»4 


It must be sufficiently evident, from the very iitatiire of the country', that the 
population of Scotland is unequally spread over its surface. The northern division 
contains about twelve persons on each square mile; tlie midland, about “tty; ana 
the southern nearly 1*20. Some of the most thinly-inhabited dist-icts do not 
contain more than 40 persons to eacii square mile, while Renfreu shire, the most 
populous county in Scotland, h.'ir, nearly 500 persons on the same extent of 

surface. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


Outlines-— General Surface — Mountains — lUvers — Canals- 

Seasons — Soil — Culture — Products. 


-Lakes — Climate and 


THE whole outline of Scotland is one continuetl series of inlets, peninsulas, and 
promontories. The Firth of Forth forms a lar^e opening from the eastern ocean to 
the heart of the eountiy, and a little further north, tlie Firth of'J’ay j)r<‘sents a 
similar access. The coast is there but little indented, till it stretches nearly west 
tor about two degrees of longitude, where a deep triangular bay terniinatt's in 
Moray Firth. This Firth, with the opposite inlet, formed by the islami t)f Mull, 
and the Mcsteni coast of Argjleshire, and <‘ontinned by Lock Linniu', |)cninsnlates 
the northeni division of Scotland, nearly the whole outline of M’hich is one series 
of irregular intersections. It is not easy to conceive any thing nn»rc broken and 
whole western shore. 'I’he Firths of Solway and Clyde form Itirge 
openings or» the south-west ; the first, separating Scotland from the north-west 
counties of Englaiid. The entire coast of Scotland, indeed, with few exc<*pfiou<, 
is bold, rugged, and precipittms. The mountainous shores on the west, present a 
regidar line of romantic scenery, indented with locks, which, penetratitig bctwtrii 
the high cliffs, afford .safe and commodious harbours. 

Much of the oeneral .surface of Scotland likewise participates in the rug¬ 
ged diversity of its outlines. The northern regions e.vhibit a very different aspt‘ct 
from the .southern ones. The Ic^iding features of the Highland landscape arc com- 
|>osed of an a.s.semblage of <lreaty mountains, rising to;i degree of Alpine grandeur, 
and enveloped in the deep gloom of sterility. The numerous lakes and arms of the 
.sea, occnpyitig the narrow glens, afford striking contrasts, and incrca.se the pic¬ 
turesque beauty of the sceneiy. Tlu* vivid description which Mrs. (irant has given 
of one part, is e<jually applicable to others. “ All is inaccessible precipices, over 
hanging mountains and gletis, narrow and abrupt, and cut lhroip.gh witfi deep 
ravines, combining with rapid streams, flark pools, ami w'cmmIs so intricate, that the 
deer can scarcely find their way through them,” In the northern and middle dis¬ 
tricts, the fertile and cultivated lands lictir but a small proportion to tliostr that ai'c 
either wholly barren, or employed merely as ptisturage for small catth^ and sln'cp. 
On approaching the south and south-east, the landscape loses much of its romantic 
character, the fertility of the .soil becomes more apparent, cultivation a<lorns a larger 
portion of the surface, and the riches of Ceres w’ave in more abundant harvestfs ; 
till at length tlie progress of culture, and the aspect of th(^ countiy, present every 
rural variety, except that wwxJed richness which distinguishes so many parts of the 
English landscaiM*. J i 

I he Mountains ri.se in .some places to a greater elevation than in South Bri- 
ALora principal ranges are the Ctrampian hills, strcdching westward from 

Atlantic Ocean, They form the southern boundaiy of the 
character of the tracts, on the north of that ridge, retain the 

> possess the advantages of the Lowlands. A modern traveller thus 
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describes the aspect of the countiy between the Falls of Fyers and Fort Augustus:— 
“ I at lentil ascended into a region of mountains^ jumbled together as by an earth¬ 
quake, where all around me became dark, savage, barren, and desolate; and for 
several miles I neitlicr heard the voice of man, beast, nor bird, nor scarce any ap¬ 
pearance of them, nor the means by which they could be supported. An occasional 
view of two small lakes was all that I beheld to mitigate the horrors of this con¬ 
tinued scene of desiilation.” The Grampians are composed of various groups of 
mountains, generally rising from 1.500, to more than 4000 feet above the level of 
the sea ; and in the western part of the chain some of the higliest summits in Scot¬ 
land are found. In a corner of Stirlinfirshire. stands the majestic Ben Lomond, 


a corner of Stirlingshire, 



highest 

mit in Argyleshire ascends to about .‘1300. But tiie most elevated mountain of the 
Grampians, and even in Great Britain, is Ben Nevis, the top of whieh is clad in 
perpetual snow, and is computed at 4.‘180 feet in elevation. 'Phis luoinUain presents 
a j)erj>en(luMdar precipice, on its north-east side, of about 1.500 feet. The top of 
Ben Nevis affords a grand and extensive view, embracing great part of the western 
Highlands, from the paps of .Jura to the hills of Skey, and stretching, on the east, 
to Ben Lawres and tlie river Ness, a distance of nearly eighty miles. The upper 
part of this mountain is nearly destitute of vegetation, and its summit is almost 
Oat. North of Ben Nevis, and near the source of the Spey, Ben Alar rises from one 
of the most elevated bases in Scotland, as shown by the rivers thiit descend down its 
sides in various directions. Eastward of Ben Nevis, and above the source of the 
I)e(‘, ('aim Gornni, or the Blue mountain, rears its lofty head to the height of 4080 
feet; which is generally capped with snow during the greater part of the year. 

Between this chain aiul the Forth, several detached hills, as well as the range, 
of Ochill, occur, but this last is more noted for the singularity of its agates and 
calcedonics, than for its elevation or distinctive character. The Paitland hills, 
south of Edinburgh, present some pi(;tnres(jue sceiu'ry, but exhibit few really moun¬ 
tainous features. The Cheviot Hills form part of the boundary between England 
and .Scotland, but are not remarkable either for their elevation, or any peculiar 
feature. 4’he south-west extremity of this range is connected with the Lead Hills, 
a name derived from the abundance of that mineral which they contain. This 
range stretches Avest iVom the confines of the two countries, and its principal sum¬ 
mit is Halt Fell, lU'ar the centre of the southern part of .Scotland. Its elevation 
is nearly .‘Wt)() fei t. From this Fell a branch extends north-west, and another 
south-west, but neither of them pre.sents any thing worthy of description. 

The mountains in the northern part of .Scotland cannot Avith propriety be 
classed under either regular ranges or groups. ^J'hey frequently consist of detached 
hills, separated by narroAV glens, and |)rcsenting scenery of the most romantic 
description. Ben Wevis, VA’est of Loch Croinarty, ri.ses to the height of 4380 feet, 
and, with some others in this tiistrict, is generally coAored Avith snow. A moun¬ 
tainous ridge separates the eastern part of Sutherland from Caithness, and termi¬ 
nates cit Ord Head, called by sailors the Paps of Caithness. The highest summits 
of this range are from 1250*to 1030 feet. .Several detached mountains occur near 
the Avestern shore, but the descriptions of them are less specific. Mr. Cordiner, in 
bis letter to Mr. Pemnint, observes in reference to the vicinity of ( ape Wrath, the 
north-west })romontory of the island, (and the. same description applies to several 
other parts of the Highlands,) “ a Avitle and dreary country lay before us, and exhi¬ 
bited a most august picture of forlorn nature. The prospect Avas altogether im¬ 
mense, but wild and tiesolate beyond description. The mountains presented nothing 
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to view but heath and rock; between the formlees lakes and pools, dari< with the 
sliades thrown from prodigious pr^pioes, gave grandeur to the wilderness in its 
most ghxnny forms.” 

Tlie names of various Forests occur in ancient maps and records, !>ut the 
forests themselves have long since disappeared. The quantity of tiralMw, how'ever, 
wliieii is fre<|iieiitly dug from a considerable depth below the surface of several bogs 
and morasses, where none grows at present, is a proof of their former existence. 
This is the case in the county of Banff; and the ancient Siflva Caledonia extendeti 
over the gn^ater part of modem Perthshire. Ettric Forest, in like manner, sproads 
over the whole county of Selkirk. 

The mountainous nature of the country, which causes the Rivers in genertil 
to descend from elevated sources, though it imparts velocity and picture.sf|ue beauty 
to the stream, is untavourable to the purposes of inland navigation. 'I'lie three 
principal are the Forth, the Clyde, aiul the Tay. The Tweed, the Dee, the i>pey, 
the Don, the Ayr, the Xith, the Annan, the Llddal, and the Esk, may he ranked in 
the second class. The others, though nuincrous, are of so little importance, that 
a few of their locks or estuaries only shall be enumeratc<i. 

Including the Firth or estuary of the same name, the Forth is not only the 
largest river in Scotland, but in (ireat Britain. It rises «ni the north side of Ben 
Lomond, and falls into the German ocean north-east of Edinburgh, where the sjiace 
between Fife Ne.ss, on the northern, ami St. .4hb’s Head, on the southern shore, is 
thirty-live or forty miles, 'riiis river, near its source, is called Avondow, oj' Black 
River, ■which is subsequently changed for the Forth, originally bearing the same 
import. The Forth soon cxpamls into a beautiful lake, from which it is jireeipitated 
in a cascade of thirty feet. It then receives several triluitary streams, in a wimling 
passage of about thirty-three miles to Stirling, after which its sinuosities and brcailth 
increase, till the last exceeds four miles; but it is soon eoiitraeted to h ss 
tliari half that width by the proximity of the opposite moimtain.s. Having ()assv<l 
the straits, ealleil the Qneen’s-ferries, it again expands till it mingles its waters with 
the (jceaii, after a direct course of about 100 miles, or, including its windings, 
of nearly 200. The depth of the Forth, for the last fifty miles, varies from three to 
forty fatliorns. The title fltiws to above Stirling bridge, where a reef of rocks crosses 
the channel, and prevents its further progress. Vessels of eighty tons burden arrive 
at Stirling, and the Forth is now eonneeted with tin* Clyde by a canal, stn'lehing 
from the eastern extremity of Stirlingshire, to a few miles above Dumbarton. 
About thirty piers have also been etmstruefcd on its shores, where a considerable 
trade is earrietl on with the surrounding country. The Forth aboymls with fish, 
and Its ample and winding channel is skirted with woods and well-cultivated plains, 
which are oeeasionally adorned with the ruins of ancient castles. The mountains 
of Oehill and Lenox rise from its northern margin, and present much pleasing and 
delightful scenery. 

The tides of this river are subject to some singularities which deserve to be 
noticed, and which distinguish it from all others. For several miles, both above, and 
below ( Jlaekrnaunan, after the tide has flowed for some time, the water run.s hack for 
a irertain period, and then returns as before. As this alteration takts place both in 
the flood and ebb, the river ha.s double the nnmfM*r of tiiles of any other. 

The Clvoe originate.s in the southern extremity of Lanarkshire, and pursuc.s a 
<fueu'itous route towards the? north-west, till it fi .ms the Firth of that nanu;, which 
s.uhse(jueiitly joinn the Irish sea. Its direct course doe.s not exceed fifty miles, but 
the real length of the stream is imtre than seventy. Thi.s river piisses Lamirk, 
lauuUon, (dasgow, Henfrevv, Diunbartun, and (irecnock, and is navigtiblc to Glns- 
gi>w. 1 ito great canal which eonneets it with tlie Forth, enters it ti little below 
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Renfrew, on the opposite side. The Clyde is celebrated for its romantic falls 
near Lanark, Uonniton, Carra, Dundaif, and Stonebyres. 'ITie most noted are 
those at Cai*ra and Stonebyres, which are 84 and 80 feet in height. 

Issuing from a lake bf the same name, or rather from the small streams by 
which that lake is supplied, theTAV follows a serpentine course towards the east, 
till it falls into the north sea, at the Firth of the Tay, whicli divides the county of 
Fife from those of Pwth and Angus. Soon after leaving lock Tay, it is joineci by 
the river Lyon,and then by the united waters of the Tarf, the Garry,* and the romantic 
Tuinmcl. The Ericht, Isla, and Erne subsequently swell its waters, which after¬ 
wards spread into a wide estuary, after completing a course of about 100 miles. 
The Tay is deep and rapid, and supposed to discharge more waters into the sea than 
any other British river. It abounds with fish, particularly salmon, great numbers 
of whi(;h are caught every season. Vessels of considerable burden arrive at Perth. 

The beautiful and pastoral Tweed, which issues from the north side of Hart 
Fell, winds its way north-cfist to Peebles, when it assumes an easterly direction, 
and forms the boundaiy between .Scotland and the district appertaining to Ber¬ 
wick, where it enters the sea, after a course of 70 or 80 miles in length. 

The Dee rises on the north side of the mountain ofCairntoul, in >vhat has been 
fancifully called the wells of Dee, suppose ! to be nearly 4000 feet abov'c the level 
of the sea. It Hows towards the east till it terminates a <*ourse of about 90 
miles below Aberdeen, having reccivc<l several other streams in its passage through 
a countiy abounding in wild and mouulainoiis scenery. Tlie banks of the Dee are, 
in some places, adorned with woo<l, and in otlau’s, waterfalls iinf)art a varied gran¬ 
deur. This river, like most of those in .Scotland, abounds with salmon. The 
Don, a much smaller stream, flows nearly parallel to the Dee, but a few miles 
further north. 


One of the most impetuous Alpine streams in Scotland is the. .Spev, which 
issues from Loch Spey,south of Fort Angus, and rolls its rapid torrents amidst moun¬ 
tainous wilds, separates the counties of Moray and Banff, and terminates a course 
of nearly 100 miles, on the east of Moray Firth. 

The .'/</;• flows westward through ])art of the countiy of that name, and forms 
a good burbour at its jtmetion with the sea. The Nifh and the Annan both descend 
into .Solway Firth ; while the LuUlal and the Esh, and their confluent streams, fall 
into the northern part of the same estuary. is a corriqitiou of the Gaelic word 

Uist, signifying water, and is applied to many riMas in .Scotland, particularly to 
one in Dumfries shire, two in Midlothian, and two in Forfar. 

Most of the western regions of Scotland arc; destituti' ot large rivers ; but this 
disailvantage is, in a great im*usure, connHuisated liy numerous arms of the sea 
which project several miles into the country, and receive the stretims that descend 
from the mountains. The jirincijial inlets on the northern part of the coast, arc 
La.rjord, Calna, Ennard, and Broom, the hist of which forms ii large bay, studded 
with islands, neaidy in the parallel of the Firth of Dornoch, on the opposite coast. 
The Enn, the dare, the Torridon, and the Kessern, succeed in aj proaching the 
south. Loch Sanart, in Argyleshire, reaches to .Strontian ; and Loch Linnhe is still 
more extensive, stretching nearly to the base of Ben Nevis, where it receives the 
Caledonian Canal. This is followed by Loch Efire, the navigation of which is 
impeded by a singular cataract near its juiurtion with the sea. Loch Fi/ne gives 
access from the ocean to Inverary ; and Loch Long projects from the Firth of Cdyde 
to the west of Loch Lomond, llie other Lochs are much inferior. 

In Scotland, the Lakes as well as the creeks or armsof the sea, are called Lochs. 
The lieautiful, divei*sified, and romantic Loch Lomond, is situated in Dumbar¬ 
tonshire, and exceeds 20 miles in length, being the largest expanse of water in 
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Great Britain ; but the proximity of the opposite mountains confines tlie breadth, 
in the northeni part, to al>out 3 miles. As these recede, however, further to the 
south, the width of the lake expands to 7 or 8 miles. The depth also varies froia 
80 fathoms in the upper part, to less than 20 in the lower, where its waters are dis 
I’hargfed into the Firth of Clyde, by the river Leven. Loch Lomond contains 
many beautiful islands, some of which are elevated peaks, and adorned wdth wo<Mi 
from* their very summits to the waters edge. Others are clothed witfi verdurt^, 
while some are merely barren rocks, and appear like a continuation of the (»raiii- 
pian (.’hain, which terminates near this lake, llie w'hole scenery of Loefj Lomond 
and its archipelago is highly delightful. The surface has been observed gradually 
to rise for some years, and its waters now cover several places where htmses and 
churches once stood. When Lisbon was destroyed by the girat earthquake of 1755, 
the waters of Loch Lomond experienml a violent commotion, 

A singular group of lakes lies to the east of I,iOch Lomond, the <*hief t)f which 
are Lochs Catherine, Chon, ^rd, Achratf, Cenachur, and Lnlmaig; all of which are 
embosomed among the .scattered branches of the Grampians. The I lighlaiiders call 
these lakes Trosarhs, a word originally .signifying rugged and uneven gronmis. l^och 
Catherine is tlie largest, containing several rocky islaruls, and being well stocked 
with trout and char. Salmon and trout are found in \'enachar ; but Aehray has 


pike only. JMonteith, in the .same district, is also a beautiful lake, about 5 miles 
in circuit; with two small >voody islands, the one presenting the ruins of a monas¬ 
tery, the other those of a castle, once the residence of the Earls of Monteith. 

West of these, iiiArgyleshire, is Loch Awe, 30 miles longatul '2 broad, the prin¬ 
cipal lake in the westerti Highlands. “ It yields only to Loch lA)moml in pictu¬ 
resque Ix'auty. D'hcn umlisturbed, its watei-s are remarkably trans()an>nt, though 
their colour is sable ; and it is adorned w ith islands, risings above its placi<l surface, 
crow ned with venerable ruins, among w hich Kilchurn-castle most arrests the atten¬ 
tion.” Dii-s w as the ancient residence of the ( ampbells of that county, subsequently 
Dukes of Argyle. 7’he waters of Loch Awe are discharged by a river that Hows 
into Loch Etive. 


Pci-ssing from this lake to the north-<‘ast, a number of Lochs present themselves, 
the chief of which are lA>(;h-Tay, Loch-Erne, Loch-Ness, Lbch-Shin, Loi'h-Lochy, 
Loch-Naver, and Loch-Leven. Locii-Tav, one of the most beautiful of the Scotch 


lakes, is situated in Perthshire; about 16 miles in length, 2 in breadth, ami from 
1.5 to 1(K) fathoms deep. The margin is diversified by villages ami plantations. 
Trees of all kinds flourish near its .shores. The back-ground gradually rises into 
mountains, and the lofty Ben Lawres crowms the northern view. The ruins of an 
ancient Priory adorn a small island in this lake, which bfis sometimes h/eii violently 
agitated, particularly in 1781. Loch-Erne, south of Loch-Tay, is 8 miles long, 
and one broad, and deserves the attention of the traveller, for the beauty r>f its 
surrounding .sceneiy. Loch-Rannoch, north-W’est of Schihallion, is 10 or 12 miles 
long, but narrow in proportion. Loch-Levkn, situated between the counties of 
Kinross and Fife, north-west of the Forth, is about 12 miles in circumference, 
broad in proportion to its length, ami .singidarly indented by bays, creeks, ami 
promontories. Skirted on one side by mountains, ancl bor<lerefl on the other by 
the plain of Kinross, its margin adorned with groves, and its surface sprinkled 
with islands, some of which afford pasturage for cattle, the wdiole scene luis a 
pleasing effect. On one of the.se i.slands, near the centre of the lake, stands the 
atwient tower in which the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined, and 
where she w as idtiinately obliged to sign the instrument of her owm abdication, 
b 8* lakes lies the celebrated Loch-Nksh, wdiich is thus described 

y ir 0 in Carr, as it appears from a neighbouring eminence. “ The vast watery 
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expanse of Loch Ness, unbroken by islands, twenty-four miles long-, and nearly 
stmight from south-west to north-east, ojiened to me with all its grandeur. Culti¬ 
vated fields, and a forest of pine, formed a corresponding fore-ground; rocks and 
mountains-—some huge, bare, and rugged, and dashed by wintry torrents,—others 
adorned with woods of fir and birch, and all blending with perfect harmony of 
colouring, in which a heathy purple and a soft yellow seemed to have the most dif¬ 
fusion—-hung awfully over, or rose with a majestic sweep from the sides of the watery 
vista, hiding their sublime summits in the clouds. Over m{iny a mile of water, 
the eye beheld its surface, here gently agitated by a partial breeze, there as tranquil 
as a mirror, reflecting upon its bosom huge fragments of the adjoining crags or 
mountains ; whilst, far in the west, this graceful and sublime scene, faded in the 
sombre mist of distance, and in the darkness of cloud collected from the Atlantic.” 
During the great (-arthquake at Lisbon, on the 1st of November, H.'jS, the waters 
of Loch Nt'ss experienced a similar agit-ation to those of Loch Awe. This lake 
forms part of the line of the Caledonian Canal; and receives the waters of various 
streams, which are subse{iuently emptied by the river Ness into Moray Firth.— 
Loch Lochy, sonth-west of I^och Ness, also forms part of the line of the same 
canal, and is about fourteen miles long and one broad. 

Loch Shin, in the county of Sutherland, is a very winding lake, nearly twenty 
miles ill liMigth. Tlie waters arc discharged by a river issuing from its southern 
extremity, and joining the Firth of Dornoch.— Loch Naveu, also in Sutherland, is 
tw(“lve or IVmrteen miles in eireuit, and is eonnectetl with the northern ocean by the 
river Naver. Various other lakes are dispersed over the mountainous districts ; but 
they are not sullieiently imjiortant or curious to deserve description. 

The most distinguished ami useful inland navigation in North Britain, is the 
(^VNAL which joins the Firths of Forth and Clyde. The survey for its execution was 
presented to tlie House of Commons in 17t>4, and passed in 17b8. The undertaking 
eonimeiiced tlie same year, and the navigation was opened in 1790, with the acens- 
tomed and approjniate ceremonies. This great work is thirty-five miles long, six¬ 
teen of whieli are iqioii the elevated level of the line, and fdiout a liuiuhcd and 
fifty-six feet above the sea. 'Fliis level is reached by means of twenty locks at the 
eastern extremity, and nineteen at theM'estern. Each of these locks is seventy-four 
feet long within the gates, and twenty-four feet wide. TluMvidthof the canal itsell 
is fifty-six feet at the top, ami twenty-eight at the bottom, and the depth eight feet. 
It passes over ten large aqueduct bridges, and three smaller ones. It is also crossed 
by thirty-three draw-bridges. The length of the aqueduct which crosses the river 
Kelvin, is three hundred and fifty feet, and its breadth fifty-seven ; and the hc-ight 
from the surface of the river to the top of the parapet, is equal to the breadth of the 
aqueduct. The whole t‘xpense of erecting it was .:f’8509. The <*anal is sup¬ 
plied with water by seven large reservoirs, covering a space of 469 acres. At the 
beginning of 1791, the Conqiaiiy had expended ()()(); and tlie following year 

the tonnage duties amounted "to X* 14,000. Of late the annual payments have 
amounted to X‘«‘10,0(K). A collateral branch of miles in length cxtciuis to Glasgow, 
so that the whole extent of the canal is miles. 

The nearest passage by sea between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, through 
Pentland Firth, is 600 miles.—A distance of 500 miles, therefore, besides the dan- 
gei*s of a rough, and sometimes tedious voyage is avoided by this canal. 

Another enterprise of the same kind, equally honourable to the country, and of 
the gi-eatest advantage to the northern part of the kingdom, is the Caledonian 
Canal ; intended to join Moray Firth and Loch Linnbc. A chain of lakes, con¬ 
nected by rivers, lies along Glenmore, stretching from north-east to south-west, 
across the island. By opening a canal through these, a communication will be 
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formed between the opposite seas. This undertaking commenced in 1806, and Par¬ 
liament has voted various sums for its completion. Its dimensions are 110 feet 
wide at top, 50 at bottom, and 20 feet deep. The proposed number of locks is 25, 
each of w'hich is to be 170 feet long, 40 wide, and 20 deep. The whole length to 
be cut or dcejiened is 22^ miles. Eight miles on the river Ness, 6 on the Oich, 
2 on the superior level, and 7^ <m the Loeby. Besides this, the wlmle length of the 
navigable lakes is 36 miles and a half; vuf. 22 miles on Loch Ness, winch is 45 feet 
above the level of high water in the ocean ; 4 on Loch Oich, 94 above high water, 
and lOi on Loch Lochy, which is eighty feet above high water. When this canal 
is finished it will admit frigtdes of 32 guns to pass from sea to sea. 

The Canal op Chinan, in Argyleshire, opens a passage fixnii Loch Fyne to the 
north of Jura, and thus, by a vciy short cut, a tedious navigation round the MuU of 
Cantire is avoided. 

In point of Climate, the soutlM'ast of Scotland differs little fiimi the northern 
counties of England. More iiiiii fulls in the westt rn than in tlw eastern parts, but 
the winters are not so severe. The moist \nnds fi-oin the Atlantic are the most 
prevalent; but those from the north and north-east are generally extremelv cold and 
piercing. The shape and extent of the couutiy, impart a peninsular eliinate to 
the whole ol North Britain, and render the air more temperate and salubrious than 
under an equal latitude in continental regions. In favourable situations, the climate 
is even more temperate than could be expected from the geographical p<>sitioii of the 
districts. The elevated smface of the Highlands, united with their high btitude, 
exposes them to great intensity of frost, and a deej) covering of snow for several of 
the winter months, while the pro.ximity of the ocean renders the climate variable at 
other seasons of the vear. 


The local peculiarities of Scotland, as to elevations, exposures, &.c. necessarily 
give an extensive range to the thermometer. The mean temperature has bwn found 
fora series of years at the following places, viz : at Ca<tleHnnthw, 50‘-326 of Fali- 
renheit ; at Belmont, ; in Clydesdale 48 -5 The observiitious were made 

at nine in the morning. In the Orkneys, the metliiim temperature of the year is 
45“; in Mid-Lothian, 48“-57; and Stirlingshire 45 . These last numbers afford a strik¬ 
ing difference between the mean annual tein|K‘ratures of two counties nearly on the 
same parallel, and only a short distance from each other; but it doubtkss arises 
from the central situation and elevated surface of Stirlingshire. The following 
statement, extracted from a register kept at Gordon Castle, shews the tenijierature 
of the different sea.sons of the «unc year. The ob.servatioii.s w'ere made at 3 p. ni. 
'fhe spring includes March, April, and May ; and each of the others the three suc- 
ce'Sive montlLS. a 


Spring.. 

ISOH, 

IMOy. 

1810. 

ISli. 

.4s’ (i?. 



., .-11' 

Sununer. 

.63 78. 



. .<i()*46 

Autumn.... 

.48 li. 



*63 

Winter. 

.48 *95. 



... 50 *35 


The usual qii«intity of Rain that ftUls in Seotiaud, varies in different plact's, of 
wliich the following statements present an example. The first column shows the 
numljer of years for which the observations were continued; the second the greatest 
quantity that fell in any one year in that period, expressed in inches and decimai.s; 

ethird contains the least quantity; and the fourth, the average for those years os 
given m Sir John Sinclairs 
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L 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

1. tllasgow.... .. 

. 30.... 

..... 43'9 

. 19-43 . 


y. Bvlmont Castle, in Strathmore... 

10.... 

.43‘40 

.238 ...... 

. - 30'40 

3. Peebles, in a hilly coontry. 

14.... 

... .. 3fi*93 

. 9.r*tAi'9 .. 

.. 28*7 

4. Castle-Huntley, near the Tay. 

la.... 

.... 34-95 


.. 24-496 

5. Dalkeith, in Nfid-Lothian... 

8 .... 

.... 29-25 


. 25-75 

<). Duddingstoii, near Cdinburgh... 

• 

.... 36-8 


. 25-75 

7. Mount Sewart, in Bute. 

7 

,, .58 135 

.‘ 17-121 

aG-Aa t 

H. Langholm, in Eskdalc... 


.... 3.9-3 

. 34.161 . 

. . 36-733 

9. iirauxholin, inTeviotdale.... 


.... sw-s-?.-* 



10. Wool, a miles from Selkirk. 

4,. .. 

. ..39-177 

. . . 

. 39-866 

11. Bothwcll, on the Clyde... 

S.... 

_2.5-337 


. 94-792 

1-2. Pctcrhea<l, in Aberdeenshire. 

2.. .. 

_321(i2 


. 30-863 

13. Gordon Castle.. 

1 .... 





Average of aU these JO 8S 


It is the distribution of rain throu^^li the days and months of the same year 
tliat fixes the cliaraeter of the climate, in reference to wet and dry ; but this is so 
variable in the same district of 8t;otland, that no correct estimate can readily be 
formed. 

The motion of the atmosphere, as well as its temperature and moisture, is an 
ingredient in the climate; but the intensity, direction, and continuance of the 
WIND in Scotland, are equally variable Muth the other qualities of the incumbent 
fluid. From a series of observations on this subject, it appears that the west wind 
generally blows for more than 200 days in the year, and that the north and north¬ 
west w inds are usually accompanied by dry and healthy wa*ather, while those from 
the oppositt! quarter frequently bring rain. 

►Scotland possesses almost every variety of Soil, from the stiffest clay to the 
barren sand—from the ilcep and fertile loam to the sterile peat, which defies the 
utmost skill and pei-severance of cultivation. The soil of the vales mid plains is 
generally rich and productive; wdiile that of the elevated parts is only fit for pas¬ 
turage of an inferior quality. “ In the low’er districts. Agriculture has arrived 
at a great degree of perfection. In the shires of Berwick, Lothian, Ayr, Lanark, 
►Stirling, Perth, Angus, anti Mearns, the surface of the country has assumed a new 
appearance, being enclosed and highly cultivated. Rich crops of barley, wheat, 
clover, and turnips are raised on fields which formerly yielded scarcely pasturage 
for sheep. Of the mountainous districts, black cattle and sheep are the staple com¬ 
modities.” 

Mmiy parts of the Highlands, present scenes extremely wild and desolate, in 
which scarcely any thing meets the eye but heath and rock. Yet, even here, the 
finer particles of the soil being constantly w'ashed from the mountains, cause the 
vallies of the north, as well as the plains of the south, to yield the species of grain 
and fruit common to the various counties in the north of England. 

Much of both North and South Britain w'ere, in early times, covered Avith 
extensive Forests. Among these, the Sylva Caledonia, Avhich spread over many of 
the central regions, and of which there are still some remains, Avas '•elebrated as 
the resort of wild boars. Most of the.se forests, howcA^er, have long since disap¬ 
peared, and ►Scotland is now far from being a Avell-wooded country. Natural Avoods, 
however, still exist in Aberdeenshire, Argyleshire, and some other of the northern 
counties ; while thriving plantations adorn many districts. It appears, indeed, from 
a recent statement, that Scotland contains about 417,890 Scotch acres of natural 
woods, and il43,52‘2 acres of young plantations. As these are annually increasing, 
the deficiency of timber, Avhieh has been so long justly complained of, will doubt¬ 
less be ultimately supplied. 

Not only the general cultivation of the soil, but Horticulture has likewise been 
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carried to great perfection in Scotland, and the natural inclemency of the climate 
so far overcome, as to supply all the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of the 
vegetable king<loni. All kinds of esculent vegetables, with the finest fruits of the 
tempenite zone, are now produced in nearly the same perfection as in their native 
climes. This art has been carried in fact to such perfection in North Britain, that 
many of our nobility and gentry employ Scotchmen for gardeners, in preference to 
those of any other country. 

Both the wild and the domestic Animals on the north side of the Tweed, are 
nearly the same as those in the sister kingdom. 'Hie native horses, cattle, and 
sheep in Scotland are smaller than in England, but capable of subsisting upon 
much harder fare and the beef iuid mutton, when fed in lowland or English 
pastures, are superior. The Colley, or true shepherd’s dog, is said to be peculiar 
to North Britain. Stags and roes are numerous in the mountains of Scotland, 
though seldom found wild in England. 

Of the feathered tribes, the Capercailzie^ or cock of the woods, a beautiful 
bird about the size of a turkey, and esteemeti a great delicacy, is an inhabitant of 
the mountains. Tlie ptarmagan, a s|)ecies of plicasant, also frequents the bleak 
summits of the Highlands, and is almost the only one of our native birds that 
delights in so cold a situation. Black game and grouse are plentiful in the heathy 
mountains. Eagles and falcons, also, are sometimes met with. 

The rivers, lakes, and arms of the sea abound u itli excellent fish, atid furnish 
large supplies for the London market, particularly salmon, cod, and lobsters. 'I'lie 
whale is sometimes seen off the northern coast, and the shark among the western 
islands. The seal also frequents the shores of most parts of S(^otland. 

A great variety of mineral and fossil substances have been found in Scotlaiul, 
among which are gt>ld, silver, and copper; but the chief minerals are lead ancl 
iron. The lead-mines of Lanarkshire and the adjoining parts of Dumfries, are 
rich and intermixed with silver. JSome of the western Highlands also contain the 
same metal. Iron abounds in many parts of the country, but is obtained in the 
greatest quantities in Stirlingshire. A rich vein of antimony has lately been opened 
near West Kirk, in Dumfries-shire. Coal, however, is the most abundant and valu¬ 
able of the Scotch fossils, and has been obtained in the midland and southern 
districts for several centuries. None has yet been found north of the Tay, where 
turf, peat, heath, broom, and furze are the common fuel. Various other mineral 
substances present themselves in diirerent parts of Scotland. Among them are 
cobalt, bismuth and manganese. Stone and slate are common in almost every 
county, and marble has lately been discovered, neiirly equal in colour and quality 
to that of Italy. Agates, rock-crystal, topaz, an<l other precious stones may be 
obtained in certain districts, together with the varigated stones, denoininatc<l 
scotch-pebbles. 

In the metallic districts, there are several springs of mineral impregnation. 
Among the mo.st noted of these Mineral Waters, are those of Mofat, in Duni- 
fries-shire; St. Bernard’s Well, near Edinburgh; the springs at Peterhead, in 
.\lierdeenshire ; Dunse, in Berwickshire; and Pitkeathly, in Perthshire. There are 
five springs at this last place, all of the same quality, but of different degrees 
of strength. They are much frequented, during the season, by persons afflicted 
with cutaneotLS, scrofulous, and gravelly complaints. 
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CHAPTER in. 


Principal CUicit^ Towns, and Buildings. 

EDINBURGH, the inetropolis of Scotland, and the coxinty town of Mid-Lothian, is 
situated near the Firth of Forth, and partially covei's three separate hills. The old 
town crowns an inclining ridge, exceeding a mile in length, from the Castle, on the 
west, to Holyrood palace, on the east. The principal street runs along the top of this 
ridge, the houses of which are chiefly built of stone, and are from four to eight 
stories high in front, and from ten to fourteen behind. A great number of narrew 
lanes, called wynds, intersect this street, and descend into the valley on each side. 
Tlie town now, however, spreads over the southern valley, and occupies a part of 
the opposite hill where it is much more spacious, handsome, and convenient, than 
the central parts of the city, and contains some elegant squares and buildings. 
The new town covers a parallel ridge, north of that on which the old town is 
situated, and with which it is connected by a handsome bridge. As the original 
plan of this part of Edinburgh was a parallelogram, and nearly the whole of it has 
been eret^ted during the last centuiy, it is one of the most elegant towns in Europe, 
consisting chiefly of parallel stret^ts stretching from east to we.st, and,ci’o.ssed by 
others at right angles. George street, whicli occupies the centre, and terminates 
at each extremity in a spacious square, is 115 feet wide, uniform and elegant. J'he 
other two principal and parallel streets, or rather terraces, overlooking the north 
ami south slopes of the hill, are equally uniform and elegant in tlieir construction. 
Various streets and squares have likewise been added to the original plan, and 
irnj)rovements have been made in several directions. The elegance of the })uildings, 
the diversity of the situation, and the picturesque effect of the surrounding scenery, 
all conspire to render Edinburgh one of the most imposing cities in Europe. From 
the Calton hill on the east, “ the new town is seen to great advantage, projected on 
the ground below, while the aspect of the old town, with its elevated buildings 
crowning the summits of the adjoining ridges, and rising upon the eye in huge and 
imposing masses, is eminently striking, both from the magnitude and strange irre¬ 
gularity of the objects presented to the view. Beyond the city the eye ranges over 
a wide extent of the surronnding country, viewing on the east and north the Firth of 
Forth, with the high grounds of Fife, and the German Ocean ; and towards the 
south and west the pleasing prospect of cultivated plains is terminated by the dis¬ 
tant hills.” 

Many of the public buildings of Edinburgh merit attention. Among these are 
the Castle, the Palace, the principal Church, Heriot’s Hospital, the New College, 
the Register Office, and the Assembly Room. Of these the Castle is the most 
remarkable. " It is situated at the western extremity of the old town, on a rugged 
rock, which rises on three sides from a level plain, to the height of 150 or 200 feet 
In some parts, towards the north more especially, the precipice is perpendicular, 
and even overhangs its Inise. The summit is crowned with militaiy works, which 
iMjing contrasted with the sublime and rocky sceneiy beneath, gives an aspect to the 
whole inexpressibly grand and romantic, and heighten the effects of this ornament 
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of the city, far bt'yoiul all the cnibelUshinents of art. The castle, nith its worl«, 
occupies an aiva of seven Engfiish acres, and is sejmrated from the town by an open 
space nearly .‘JOO feet wide. The entrance is defended by an outer barrier of palisa- 
does, a tli y ditch, over which there is a draw-bridge, and a gate flanked by two 
batteries. * On the other side, the rock on which the castle is btiiit, being inacces¬ 
sible, forms a natiiml defence.” 

Jn one of the apartments, called the Crown room, the rt*galia of Scotland were 
lately found, whcit* they had been deposited since the I’liion. At the opjMxsite, or 
eastern end of the old town, stands the Palace and Ablxy of IIolynKHl, for several 
centuries the residence of the Scottish inonarclLS. “ The jialace is a large (inadran- 
gular edifee of hewn stone, W’ith a court within surroundt‘d with piazzas. At each 
angle of tiie west front are two double circular towers ; and in the centit; is a portico, 
decorated by four Doric columns, whi(!h support a cupola in the form of a crown. 
In the north-west tower is to be seen the bed-chamber occupied by the nidiii-tunate 
Queen Maiy.” It is also in the hall of this palace that the nobility of Ncorhuiti 
still meet to choose sixteen of their number to represent them in the llritish House 
of Peers. 


The metropolitan church, dedicated to St. Giles, and forming one .side c*f Par¬ 
liament square, is the most ancient of the churches, and is built in the form of a 
cross. Under the roof of this venerable edihee there arc four separate places of 
worship; but one of the large ai-sles has lately been convcrteil into a police oflure. 
Several of the other churches ami chapels of Edinburgh arc clegjiut structures, and 
deserve the attention of the stranger. 

Heriot s IIo.spital is a noble building, erected in 1650, at an expense of wt’«'iO,fMX), 
and according to a beautiful Gothic design, by tlie celebrated Inigo Jones. It con¬ 
sists of a large quadrangle, with a court in the interior, and is crownctl with a 
profusion of coJiiiuns, turrets, and spires. 

Edinburgli has long been distinguished as the seat of literature, science, law, 
and physic, and its iiiiiversity has obtained a high and deserved reputation. 
There are twenty-seven Profes.sors attached to it, and the students, in 1818, 
amounted tonearly 2000. The courtsof justice, established in Edinburgh, are likewise 
extensive, and have a jurisdiction over the whole of [Scotland. 'Hie law is the lead¬ 
ing profession of this northern metropolis, and those M'ho follow it form one of the 
chief classe.s of its smdety. 

Edinburgh is rather a commercial than a luanufacturing place, ami the few 
articles that are made are for the immediate supply of its inhahitunt.s. Bookselling 
and printing are extensively pursued, and many eiiiinent pubiieatiuiis annually 
issue from its press. Tlie population of Edinburgh, in 1811, exclasivcly <»f the 
port of Leith, was 82,624, but it is now estimated at 90,000. 

Leith, the sea-j>ort of Edinburgh, is situateil about two miles north of the capital, 
where the small river of that name falls into the Firth of Forth. It is an irregularly 
built town, w'ith more than 20,000 inliabitants. '^Tlie walk lictween Leith and 
Edinburgh is a fine promenade, with haniisome buildings on one side, and ganlens, 
belonging to Iltriot s Hospital, on the other. Leith and its comnieree have greatly 
improved within a few years ; and the latter is now estimated at more than half u 
million annually. The number of ships which enter the port in the course of a 
year exceed 2000. 

Tlie second city in Scotland in size and population, and the first in com- 
nuTcial important, is Gl,\sgow, in the county of Lanark. This i.s a regularly 

rnanv handsome streets and buildings, pletisantly situated on 
ne declivity of a hill, bathed by the Clyde. Gkisgow is one of the mo.st ancient 
owns in Scotland, but, from the flourishing state of its trade and manufactures, it 
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has lately risen from an inferior town to a spacious and degant city, containing 
"Tnany public and private buildings worthy of the opulence and prosperity that have 
attended it. In consequence of this enlargement, suburbs have arisen on the 
banks of the Clyde; and those on the southern bank are connected with the city 
by three handsome stone bridges. Glasgow is distinguished as the seat of a 
University, which has obtained great reputation in various branches of knowledge. 
There are also several good churches, hospitals, and other edifices, among which 
the Town Hall is conspicuous, while the high church is the most entire Gothic 
building in North Britain. 

The Clyde is navigable for vessels drawing seven or eight feet water, which 
come up to the lowest bridge, below which a quay extends about a quarter of a 
mile, affording every convenience for trade. The cotton manufacture is carried on 
hei*e upon a large scale ; and the workmen have lately excelled in weaving muslins, 
which are the staple manufacture. Its situation is favourable both for manufac¬ 
tures and commerce. Placed on the borders of one of the richest coal fields and 


mineral districts in the kingdom, with which it is connected by the ^lonkland 
Canal, the Atlantic opens a passage to it on the one hand, tbrougli the river Clyde, 
aiul the German Ocean on the other, by the canal which connects the Cdyde and 
Fortli. It can thus distribute the produce of its industry, and receive foreign 
articles in return. These advantages have been so far improved by the inhabitants. 


that ill IHI.5 the import duties exceeded iC5d«‘b0r)8. This commerce was carried 
on in 418 ships, forming a united burden of 79,219 tons, and navigated by 48G8 
men. The exports, during the same period, amounted to J?4,0l(),18l ; employing 


.592 ships, carrying 94,350 tons, and navigated by 6470 sailoi’s. (JJasgow maintains 
a great intercourse with America and the West Indies. Hence, the four {irincipal 


articles of its imports are rum, sugar, cotton, and coffee. Tlie following is a 
statement relative to the population of Glasgow at different periods. * In 1780, the 
number of inhabitants was42,8.32 ; in 1785, they had increased to 45,889; in 1791, 
to 00,578; in 1801, to 83,709; and in 1811, to 110,400 : they are now supposed 


to exceed 120,000. 

Port Glasgow, wdiich is the port to the preceding city, stands about 20 miles 
lower down the river. It is neatly huilt amidst pleasant gardens, and encompassed 
wth highly picturesque scenery. The town, at tlie last census, contained a population 
of .5110 individuals, Avho are chiefly supported by its commerce, which is principally 
carried on in connexion w'ith the parent city. The united burdens of the vessels 
registered here amounts to 19,l.‘k3 tons. In 1817, the shipping winch entered the 
harbour amounted to 28,043 tons, and those that cleared out to .32,778 tons. The 
customs for the year ending in January 1818, were £'297,960. 

Paisley, so much noted for its cotton and muslin manufacture, is situated on 
the banks of the river Whitecart, in Renfrewshire, and is one of the most populous 
towns in Scotland. At the last census, it contained about 20,000 inhabitants. 
In 1746, the number was only 4000. Paisley is a town of great antiquity, and has 
recently become very prosperous. The old town lies on the west be .k of the river, 
but the new one, which is large, spreads over the marshy plain on the opposite 
side. It is connected with the former by three handsome bridges. A water com¬ 
munication wtis opened, in 1791, between Paisley and the Clyde, by a short canal, 
and some improvements in the river Cart, which Inis contributed much to the 
prosperity of the town. Paisley has long been known throughout Europe for ite 
manufactures of thread, silk, gauze, ribands, &c. which were first introduced in 
1760. These, however, have since been surpassed by cottons, muslins, and thread, 
the manufacture of which gives employment to more than 30,000 persons in the 
town and its vicinity. 

A a 
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Greenock is the cliief seaport in Scotland, ami is situated on an arm of 
the Irish sea, which meets the river Clyde several miles inland. It contains many ■ 
well-built houses, but the streets are narrow and crooked, and the town far froiii 
elegant. Greenock consisted of only a few fishermen’s huts aliout the year 1097, 
when the Directors of the Scotch India and African Conipany determined to 
establish salt-works on the shores of the Firth. The diseussions which took plae(‘ 
on that subject, turned the attention of Sir John Shaw to the superior maritime 
advantages connected with the situation of (ireenock. "J'he harbour, which is com¬ 
modious, and capable of containing 500 vessels, has been completed at an expense 
of T^90,000. On the 10th of Octolier, 1818, the registered shi|)ping belonging to 
this port amounted to a burden of 40,195 tons. In the preceding twelve months, 
55,337 tons of British, and 5304 tons of foreign ship[)ing, entered the harbour ; 
while 55,524 tons of British, and 481S of foreign vessels, idearc'd out in the same 
period. The coasting trade also employed about 23.000 tons, 'riie jirosperity 
which has attended this*town is strongly marked by the progress of its population. 
In 1757, the number of inhabitants was 3900; in 1*811, exeinsively of those at sea, 
they amounted to 19,(V12 ; and are now supposed consideralily to exi-eed 20,000. 

Dundee, in the county of Angus, is a large ju rt on the north bank of the 
Tay, and about 12 miles from the sea. The town is extensive ami well built, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of four principal streets, diverging from a spacious inarket-jilaee, as 
a centre. The harbour, which is commodious, mlinlts vessels of large burdens, and 
ha.s recently been enlarged at a great expense. More than 150 ships, carrying a 
burden of lfi,(K)0 tons, belong to the town, and an* engaged in the (ireindand, th<‘ 
Baltic, and the London traile. Dundee has also several manufactures, among 
which are those of Osnaluirgs and other coarse linens, for foreign markets, wif!i 
sail cloth and thread, for home consumption. 'J’he vahu* of the cloth annual!. 
stamped here exceeds T^IOO,(MM>. The sugar refineiy, soaperies, tanneries, ami 
iron-works, likewise employ many of the inhabitants. Dundee i' a royal borougl: 
and, including the parish, etjutains a population of about 39,<M) > j>ersons. 

Aberdee.n is situated on the banks of the Don, near the eastern border of 
Scotland, and consists of two distinct towns, the old and the new. The old town 
.stands abotit a mile from the sea, aufl is chiefly distinguished for its I uivei'sify, 
called King’s College. The new town is a large sea-port, with agoo<l harlxmr, and 
a population of about 22,900 persons, (ireat improvements have lately Iwen made 
in this town, both in the number of its streets, atid the styh* of its buildings ; and 
Al>crdeen is now the chief town in Scotland, nortli of tin* 'ray. The Idiiversity 
called Marischall College, several churches, and other places of worship, impart to 
it a more impressive appearance than belongs to most others in the iit/i’lh of Scot¬ 
land. Iron-foundenes, breweries, and various trades an* < arried on here. Shi{»» 
are also built for the American, ^V'est India, and Baltic trade. The principal 
exports consist of grain, fish, thread, hosier}', cotton, and linen g<K)ds ; and not 
less than 7tK)0 tons of granite are annually sliijjped here for paving the streets of 
London. The imports are colonial produce, ami such tirtieles from the south of 
hairope, ami the Baltic, as the consumption of the town and adj(»ining c<»untry 
require. Alsnit 150 vessels lK‘long to the port, making a burden of 17,L‘W) tons, 
which are engaged in the fishery, ami in the foreign, and coasting trade. A <*anal, 
extending to Inveraiy, affords a ready communication with tlic interior of the 
country. 

Perth, the capital of the county of that name, ami a royal Burgh, is situated 
on the west bank of the Tay, about twenty miles above Dundee, and contains a 
I7,(K)0 individuals. Perth was a place of great renown as early as 
e * th century, and the metropolis of the kingdom, till the Puriianicnt and courts 
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of justice were removed to Edinburgh about the middle of the 15tb century, 
.haps a finer situation for a capital could not be found. With the exceptii 


Per- 

capital could not be found. With the exception ot 
Edinburgh, it is one of the best built towns in Scotland, the streets are broad and 
long, and many of the houses good. It was once a fortified town, but is now without 
towers, forts, or walls, but the remains of an ancient castle and other public build¬ 
ings are still visible. There is a small harbour, and the tide of the German Ocean 
flows about two miles above the town. Linen, grain, and salmon, are the chief 
exports. In addition to the linen trade, which was long the staple manufacture, 
cotton has been introduced, and is rapidly flourishing. The manufactories ot 
leather and paper, with the salmon fislieiy on the Tay, employ a great number ot 
the inha])itants. A literaiy and antiquarian society was formed here in 1784. 

The city of St. Andrew’s is situated in the county of Fife, near the verge of a 
preeipiee, overlooking a spacious bay, on the eastern confines of Scotland. Tlie 
liarbour is safe and commodious, but its entrance is narrow. The town consists 
chiefly of three principal streets, crossed by a nunflier of narrow lanes ; and though 
it has greatly deeline<l in modern times, it still exhibits many interesting vestiges 
of i(s ancient importance. It has two churches of the established religion, two 
places of worsliip for dissenters, and one for episcopalians. The parish church is a 
spacious edifice, capable of accommodating 2500 persons, and contains a monu¬ 
ment of white marble, erected to the memoiy of Archbishop Sharp, w'ho was mur¬ 
dered hy the reformers of the 17th century. J’reviously to the reformation, St. An¬ 
drew’s was the metropolitan See of Scotland, and its cathedral was a noble struc¬ 
ture ; but Wits dcmolislied hy the reformers in 1559. St. Andrew’s once contained 
several ndigious houses, the ruins of which are now' only interesting to the anti¬ 
quary, while those of its ancient Castle serve as a landmark for mariners. It was 
in front of this edifice that (icorgt! A\’ishart, a zealous preacher of the reformed 
iloctrines, was hiirnt hy the Catholics in 1515; and in its interior that Cardinal 
Beaton w’as murdered in the following year, hy the Protestants, in revenge for the 
persecutions he had previously inflicted on them. A university W'as instituted at 
St. Andrew’s in 1 112, and is still resorted toby about 170 or 180 students, each 
session. TIu; only manufacture here worthy of notice is one of sail-cloth. The 
population is about IliJOO. 

A few of the other towns de.serve brief notice. 

Berwick, or Beravick-i’i’o.n-Twekd, is a town and county of itself, situated 
on the north side of that river, within about half a mile of its confluence with the 
German Oituii. Berwick was formerly a point ot contention betw'ccn the English 
and Scottish armies, and the town and its neighbourhood have been the scenes of 
many a sanguinary conflict. It is now one of the English borouglis, and is sur¬ 
rounded with walls, on which a number of cannon are mounted, but the fortifi¬ 
cations are dilapiilated. The manufactures arc miimportiuit; and its chief trade 
consists in exporting corn, pork, eggs, and salmon. The latter are cauglit in the 
Tweed, and packed in boxes wnth ice for the London market. This fishery employs 
about 70 boats ami 800 men. Fish is also plentiful, and few towns have a better 
market for all kinds of provisions. The Berivick Smacks are muen esteemed for 
their accommodation, safety, and expeditious sailing ; and they convey numerous 
passengers qiul articles of merchandize lietu'cen the metropolis and the eastern dis- 
tri(;t of Scotland. The population of the towm is about 8000. Great improvements 
are making in the harbour, by the erection of an extensive pier. The last time it 
was reduced, w'as by General Monk in 1651, when be carried off the Scottish records 
to London. 

Ayr, the capital of that county, and the chief town in the south-west of S(;ot 
land, is a Royal Burgh and sea-port. The town »s irregularly built, but, including 
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the parish, contains a population of more than 6000 inhabitants. The principal 
sources of industry are tanning and soap-boiling. Ship-building is also earned on,, 
and nearly 60 vessels, 6000 tons burden, belong to the port. The chief trade is with 
Ireland, and the cx(>orts arc cotton and woollen goods, iron, coals, brown paint, 
and lainp-blaek. llie imports are grain, spirits, and timber. 

Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, is an ancient Royal Burgh, and a 
large well-built town, seated at the mouth of the river Ness. It consists of several 
handsome streets, and was once the residence of the Scottish kings, niere are 
flourishing manufactures of thread, sail-cloth, cordage, skins, leather, &c., the 
annual value of which is 50 or ^60,000. The harliour is commotlious and safe. 
Shipping of four or five hundred tons can anchor within a mile of the town, and at 
spring-tides vessels of half that burden can come up to the quay. Most of the 
vessels belonging to the town are engaged in the London trade. Three miles east 
of Inverness, is Cullodeu Moor, where the rebels were defeated by the King’s forces 
in 1746; and which is now cliiefly covered with plantations. An academy was 
established here in 1790, for the instruction of Highlanders in various branches of 
usefiil knowledge. The population of the to^vn is about 11,000. 

Stirling is a Royal Burgh, and an irregularly built town, situated on the 
steep acclivity of a rock, in the midst of a plain, about thirty-five miles north-west 
of Edinburgh. It is a town of great note in Scottish history, and was the occasional 
residence of royalty. A confederacy was formed here against the unfortunate Mary 
in 1565 ; and Janie'S the 11. of Scotland, was crowned here in 1567. Many of the 
houses are of ancient structure. The chief manufactures are carpets, woollen 
stufl*s, and coarse muslins. The standard of diy measure in iScotland is the AV/r- 
ling Jtfg, which is kept here in tlie council-house. The castle has been repeatedly 
besieged, taken, and retaken, dismantled, and rebuilt, in the wars between the 
English and Scots, ns well as in the civil uni’s. I’he population is about 6600. 

Dcnfermline is a considerable town in the county of Fife, occupying an emi¬ 
nence declining towards the south, and almut two miles and a half from the Firth 
of Forth. This town having been built at different perioils, is irrcgidar, and many 
of the streets are narrow' and inconvenient. It contains the ancient sepulchre of 
the Scotti>h kings, and the recent discovery of the remains of Roliert Bruce has 
conferred an additional interest on the place. Dunfermline has also Ik'Cii fanioas 
for different branches of w’eaving, particularly tablt^-linen, which is more exten- 
siv'ely carried on here than in any other tow'ii of the kingdom, 1500 Looms being 
generally employed, llie remains of the most celebrated AblR'y in Scotland are 
still visible at Dunfermline, (.’harles I. w'as born here in 1600; and an engage¬ 
ment of the most sanguinarv’nature also took place here In’twcen the^oyal forces 
and those under Cromwell, in w'hich tlie former w’erc defeated with the los.s of 
20,000 killed, and 1200 prisoners. Pi’csimt population 60(M). 

Di /MFRiEs is a Royal Burgh, pleasantly situated on rising ground, to the east 
of the river Nith, over wiiich there is a handsome bridge. This was formerly a 
place of great note, and bears evident marks of antiquity. From the improvements 
that have lately been made in the river, vessels of 120 tons can now' come up to the 
tow’ii, W'hich trades in corn, wool, potatoes, iron, coals, lime, wine, grocery, &c. 
'File population is about 9000 individuals. Bums, the pm’t, died here in 1796. 

The other tow'ns of Scotland are not of .sufficient importance to deserve notice 
in this general view. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Government—Con stitution—Laws and Jurisprudence. — Army — Navy — andRevenue. 


THE Government and Constitution of Scotland, since the Union, are necessarily 
identified with tliosc of England ; Init a great difference exists in the Laws. Scot¬ 
land is represented in the Parliament of the united empire by 16 Peci*s, and 45 
meinhei*s of the House of Commons. The Peers are elected eveiy new Parliament 
by the whole body of the Scotch Peerage, duly qualified to vote at the time of 
election. The landed proj>erty is represented by 30 commissioners as Knights of 
the vShires. Lands held of the Crown to the value of £400 a year, entitle the holder 
to a vote, but such as are held of any subject, Avlnitever may be their value, do not 
give a title to vote. The representatives of the Royal Biirglis are restricted to 15, 
and tlu! number of persons by w’hom they are chosen is smiill, the right t)f election 
being chiefly confined to the magistrates and toAvn council. 

nie I..aw^s of Sttotland differ in many essential particulars from tlmse of En¬ 
gland. There is scarcely a trace of common law, and, as many of the statutes 
have never been enforced, the practice of the courts is principally guided by pre¬ 
cedents, drawn from the decisions of the Session, wliich are carefully preserved, as 
precepts of great authority. The civil and canon law's form the basis'of the Scotch 
Law, and may be considered as its tu'o main ])illars. Capital punishments are less 
frequent in Scotland than in England ; a proof cither of the greater mildness of the 
law's, or of t he superior morality of the people. In the instance of banishment, the 
delin((uent is only exiled from .Scotland, and left at liberty to choose his residence 
in any other country. The lenity of this law' needs no proof, so long as South 
Britain presents sucli an inviting abode to thesci exiles, hlany of the proceetUngs 
of the Scotch law are also freed from the fictiti«nis and dilatory processes which still 
prevail in several other countries. 

A civil, criminal, and revtmue court, form the chief branches of the .Scotch 
Jurisprudence. The supreme Civil Court is the court of Session, which w'as lately 
composed of fourteen Judges and a president, but is now diviiled into tw o chambers, 
the one consisting of eight, and the other of seven judges. Before these, all civil 
causes are tried, and from their decision an appeal lies to the House of Peers. A 
Ju7'y Court w'as likew'ise instittited in 1815, consisting of five Commissioners, for 
the trial of civil causes remitted from the Court of Session. 

The Ct'iminal Coio't consists of a Lord Justice General, a Lord Justice Clerk, 
and five (Commissioners of Justiciaiy, w'ho are calkxl Lords of Session. These 
judges go on eirtmit to the principal tow'ns in Scotland, w'here they hold courts 
tw'icc a year, and in which they have a civil jurisdiction, by w’ay of appeal, in cases 
under £12 value. These they try w ithout jury. 

The Court o/’Exchkquer is composed of the Lord Chief Baron, and four other 
Barons, who must be cither Serjeants at Law', English Barristers, or Scotch Advo¬ 
cates of five yeai*s’ standing. Their jurisdietion,relative to the Revenue of Scotland, 
is the same as that of the English Barons over that of England. In this court, all 
may pleiid who can practice in either Westminster Hall or the Court of Session^ 
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ARMY—NAVY-RE VENUE. 


SCOTLAND. 


The hig-h Court of Admindtif has only one judge, who is the King’s Lieutenant 
and Justice (Jenc'ral, both on the seas, and in ports and harbours. By proseriptiort 
he is also the judge of niereantile eauscs, which are not inaritiine ; but Ins decisions 
are subject to the revision of the Court of Session, in civil, and to the justiciai’y 
court in criminal, cases. 

There is also a Conunissart/ Court in Scotland, consisting of four Judges 
appointed by the Crown, whose jurisdietion embraces questions relative to marriage 
and divorce, with the decrees of local courts. This court likewise sanctions the 
appointment of executors; ascertains the<k*bts relating to the last illness and fune¬ 
ral expenses of persons deceased ; and disposes of obligations arising from testa¬ 
ments, actions for scandal, and all tlebts not e.xceeding 

Besides the above-mentioned national Judges, each county has a sherilf, whose 
jurisdiction extends to several criminal cases, and to all civil actions not appro¬ 
priated by the special law, or custom, of other courts. The keeper of the great and 
privy Seals, the Lord Register, and the Lortl Advocate, are always considered as 
oflicers of the State. 

There is likewise a herald’s office in vScotland, under the direction of Lin'd 
Lyon, King-at-Anns, whose jurisdiction and duties are similar to those of the same 
officer in England. The Colh'ge, or Faculty of Adrovatrs, as it is generally called, 
corresponds to our Inns of Court. xV subordinate body of lanyers, or attornies, 
are styled PfYdrrs to the Signet: an a|)pellation they derive from the circumstance, 
that they alone can substantiate the writings that pass the signet. 

The Army, Navy, and amount of the R eve me of Scotland, are neces.sarily 
included in those of Great Britain, already describe<l. The hereditary revenue of 
the Crown of Scotland is .said to have greatly decreased, either from grants, or 
neglect of collecting. The whole of the revenue for Scotland is .stated, by Sir John 
SVwc/mV*, for 1788, at 1,091), 148. The expenditure he also gives as follows : Ex¬ 
penses of the Crown X^0O,.‘Ji2, expenditure of the public XI 73,921 ; bounties, draw¬ 
backs, &c. X'l-7,()29; public expenses as .settled by Parliament, &c. X^0l,8()8; 
remitted to the Exchequer X^628,()8l ; and balance remaining for national pur[)oseR 
X44,307. llie same author likewi.se ad<is that at least one-seventeenth of the whole 


Revenue raised by Great Britain is drawn from Scotland; while at the time of tlu' 
Union it <lid not .suj)ply more than one-thirtieth. If this proportion be correct, and 
the Revenue of Great Britain for the year ending January 5th, 1817, wjes Xb7,92(i,899 
sterling ; the proportion contributed by Scotland would be nearly £3,995,700. 
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CHAFrER'lV. 

Manujactarcs — Fisheries—Commerce and Shipping. 

THE subjects treated of in this chapter are so closely connected with those t)f 
England, which have already been described, that a vei*y brief notice willbesufficient. 
Previously to the union, Scotland possessed few inamilacturcs, and little commerce ; 
but since that period it has participated in the prosperity of liritain. It was an 
early custom with many of the Scotcli farmers to raise as much flax as tlieir fami¬ 
lies could convert into linen, both for the supply of domestic consumption, and for 
the partial payment of rent; but there was not at that time any large manufac¬ 
tures established for the production of this article. About the middle of the 
last century, manufactures began to flourish, and they are now carried on upon 
a large and ])roductive scale. They consist, chiefly, of cotton, silk, carpets, 
and linen, with cast and wrought iron. The cotton trade has been brought to great 
perfection in the western districts of the country, and the muslins of Paisley jffe 
well known in all parts of Europe. The manufacture of carpets has also been 
greatly improved of late years. Tlu; iron-works have now become an olujcct ol' 
national importance; and the foundry at Carron, in Stirlingshire, is the most 
extensive on the globe, lliis foundry was established on the nortii bank of that 
river in I7fi0. The works comprise five blast furnace.s, 16 air furnact's, 13 cupola 
furnaces, a mill for grinding clay, and an engine that raises 4:| tons of water at each 
stroke, and 31 t|^ tons in a minutt*. This engine consumes i(> tons of co;ils 
in 24 hours ; and in the whole works 196 tons are burnt every day. Four mills are 
employed in boring guns, pipes, cylinders, &c. Several forges are used for making 
anchors, anvils, malleable iron, &c. The whole number of persons employed, in¬ 
cluding those engaged in the manufactures, those working in the mines and pits, 
and those who carry minerals to the works, and convey goods by sea, is estimated 
at 2000. 

Glass-works, sug;ir houses, delf-lioiiscs, paper-mills, &c. have been erectcfl in 
numerous places. Such has also been the progress of the linen manufacture since 
the period above mentioned, that the value of the linen-cloth, stamped in Scotland 
in 1750, was i?361,736 ; and in 1812, it exceeded a million sterling. That of the 
woollen, linen, and cotton together, during the same year, exceeded 000,000. 
The hat, paper, and metallic manufactures, have been estimated at two millions. 
Ship-building, and other branches of labour in which timber is employed, may be 
stated at one million. Besides thc.se, there are breweries, distilleries, .md [udteries, 
tanneries, soap and salt works, and a number of minor articles, which raise the 
whole annual value of the manufactures to about 14,000,000. 

In Scotland, the Fisheries are great sources of productive industry, and those 
for whales, herrings, salmon, cod, &c., employ a large portion of the population. 
They not only furnish valuable articles for home consumption, but supply many for 
exjiortation, and vast quantities of salmon, cod, and shell-fish, are almost daily 
sent to the London markets. Such, indeed, is the attention paid to this source of 
national wealth, that the fisheries have now become an object of great importance, 
and yield a large sum annually. The late disc .very of immense stores of cod 
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SCOTLAND. 

OH tlie banks oft* the Shetland Islands, also enlarges this source of employment 
and profit to an almost indefinite extent; and Scotch industry will doubtless turn it- 
both to individual and national advantage. 

Tlie Commerce of Scotland, though on a smaller scale, is, in other respects, 
similar to that of England, and participates in the general prosperity of the empire. 
'Hie chief exports are linen, manufactured cottons of all kinds, muslins, lawns, 
gauzes, woollen stufls, caipets, stockings, earthenware, iron, glass, coals, candles, 
soap, oil, fish, leather, and grain. A great number of black cattle are annually sohl 
at the English markets. This, however, has for some time been diminishing, from 
increased home consumption. Their imports, in rtdurn, consist of wines, brandy, 
rum, sugar, coffee, molasses, rice, indigo, tobacco, raw cotton, Hour and hemp, all 
of which, with the exception of the first two articles, are chiefly brought from the 
West Indies and America, Beef, butter, and linen arc also received from Ireland. 

This commerce has rapidly increasctl since the middle of the last cent my. In 
1755, the value of the imports was XM65,411, and that of the exports L’535,576. 
Ifis. 4d. In 1801, the fonner amounted to 580,000, ami the latter to 
..C*2,844,500. lu 1810, the total value of imjKirts was i.^8,(i7l,l58, ami of exports 
^4,470,239; of which <£*4,126,682 was the value of British produce and manu 
factures. 

The Shipping of Scotland, like its manufiictures and commerce, have greatly 
increased since the Union, for in 1665, the whole number of vessels betiveen 250 and 
3<J0 tons, was only 137, and the amount of their united burden 5736 tons. In 1760, 
the foreign commerce, coasting trade, and fisheries, employed 009 ships, amounting 
to a tonnage of 53,913 tons. In 1800, the numfx'r had increasctl to 2415 vessels, 
and the burden to 171,728 tons, and the compliment of men to 14,820. 

In 1807, the number was 2,615, carrying a burden of 216,553 tons, and navi- 
gatetl by 15,658 men and boys. The vessels built in Scotlaml during a rt‘cent 
period, with their tonnage, were as follow ; viz. in 

1S17. ISIS. isif). 

Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. Vessels Tonnage. 

iy2 1.5,608 156 14,8‘.*4 13; I3.«W3 

The ships belonging to Scotland, with their tonnage, and the nuiidn'r of sailors 
usually employed to navigate them, on the 20th of Septernlier, in each of the follow¬ 
ing years, were, viz. 

1816. 1817. 1818. 

V'essels. Tonnage. Men. Vessels. 'J’onnagc, Men. Vc.ssels. TojAigge. Men. 

3958 <263,536 18,775 3004 255,7341 18,926 3062 ‘277.7<8> I9,2U8 
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CHAPIER VI. 


Religion and Ecclesiastical Geo^apl^ — Education—Language and lAteraiure — 

Arts and Sdences—Manners and Customs. 


THE established Helioion of Scotland is the Presbyterian ; but here, as in England, 
ct)inplete toleration is allowed. As the form of Church government differs mate - 
rially from that established in South Britain, we shall present the following brief 
account of it. 

Church government, as established in Scotland by the Parliament in 1690, and 
subsequently secured by the act t)f union with England, is founded upon an equality 
of rank and authority among all the presbyters, or pastors. This mode of disci¬ 
pline was modelled according to the Calvanistic plan of Geneva, which their great 
reformer, John Knox, recommended to his countrymen. The ecclesiastical power 
is distributed among the various ministers of the church of Scotland in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The whole of the country is divided into 899 parishes; each of which 
has one or more officiating ministers, u'ho discharge the sacred functions committed 
to their care, according to their discretion, and are accountable to the presbyteries 
to which they belong, for the manner in which those holy duties are performed. 
To assist the pastor in what relates more immediately to the discipline and tem¬ 
poral concerns of the chiuxih, a number of thf most intelligent and regular of the 
parishioners are elected as elders. The office of the elders is to M'atch over the 
morals of the parishioners, to catechize the young, and visit the sick ; but tliey have 
no authority to teach or administer the sacraments. They also exercise the office 
of deacons, and manage the funds for the support of the poor within the compass of 
their Jurisdiction, llie minister and eldei*s together constitute a Kirk or Church 
Session, which is the lowest ecclesiastical judicature in Scotland. TIk; prerogative 
of this court is to iuffict some ecclesiastical censure upon, any of the parishioners 
who are convicted of any immoral conduct; and if the pt;rson so punished thinks 
himself aggrieved, be may appeal to the presbytery, which is the next superior court. 

The Presbytery is composed of an indefinite number of ministers of contiguous 
parishes, with one niling elder chosen half-yearly out of each church session. This 
body takes cognizance of all ecclesiastical affairs within its province or district, 
lliey examine the candidate for the ministry, whom, if found duly qualified, they 
license to preach, but not to dispense the sacraments, for holy orders are not con¬ 
ferred on these candidates till they have acquired a right to a benefice by a certain 
discharge of their official duties. 'I’he presbyteries also judge their own members ; 
but from their sentence, an appeal lies to the Synod, in whose jurisdiction the Pres¬ 
bytery is situated. These courts generally hold their meetings once a month, and 
they can adjourn to any time and place within their own district. On neglecting 
to adjourn, they become defunct, and cannot be revived by any act of their oum, 
but only by tlie power of the general assembly • 

BA 
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Synods are composed of several Presbyteries, and they generally meet twice a 
year, usually in April and Octolier. Their principal business is to review the pro¬ 
ceedings of the several presbyteries, and judge in appeals from the inferior courts; 
but their decisions are revisable by the General Assembly, which is the supreme 
ecclesiastical court of the country, and from which their lies no appeal. Tliiscourt 
is composed of the following representatives from the Universities, Presbyteries, 
and Royjil Burghs. There are 200 ministers ; 89 elders representing Presbyters; 
67 repi'esentives for the Royal Burghs ; and five ministers or elders for the Univer¬ 
sities ; the whole number composing the assembly is therefore 361 members. ITie 
commissioners are elected annually, fi*om 40 to 70 days prior to the meeting of the 
assembly. The period of its meeting is May, and the duration of its sitting is 10 
days, at the expiration of which it is dissolved by the Moderator and the King’s 
Commissioner. All the transactions of the inferior courts are subject to the revision 
of this assembly, which has also power to enact laws for regulating the discipline 
and government of the church. 

The Scotch clergy have salaries, called stipends, paid out of the teinds of their 
parishes; and which are fixed by the Court of Sessions, the membei'S of which are 
Commissioners of Teinds, and act as a Committee of the Scotch Parliament. 

I’he number of Presbyteries and parishes which compose every Synod, are as 
follow. 


Synods. Presb. Par. 

1. Lothian and Tweedale... 7 104 

2. Merse, or Berwick and TeviotdaJc.. 6 ‘id 

3. Damfrics. 5 !>3 

4. Galloway. 3 37 

5. Glasgow and Ayr. 7 127 

6. Perth and Stirling. 5 78 

7. Fife. 4 (id 

8. Forfar and Mearns. G 75 


SvQods. 

Presb. 

Par. 

f). Aberdeen. 

... 8 

97 

10. Moray. 

.. 7 

52 

11. Ross. 

.. 3 

23 

12. Sutherland and Caithttes5 


23 

13. Arifvle. 

... r> 

39 

11. Glenelg... 

. 5 

29 

15. Orkney. 

0 * 

... 4 

30 


Education has long formed an object of laudable attention in Scotland, and 
its effects are obvious in the nati^pal character. The means employed in the 
large towns for accomplishing this purpose are the same as those adopted in 
England, but the establishment of free-scbools in every pansh is an essential branch 
of the ecclesiiistical constitution of the country, and brings instruction within 
the reach of the poorest inhabitants. Tlie sch<x»l-master, having a small salary 
independently of what he is jiaid by the scholars, is enabled to instruct the 
cluldren of the poor, either grjitis, or at a very trifling expense ; and the general 
intelligence and good conduct of tlie lower classes fully prove the etfii^y of this 
plan, as a practical system. Many of the poor children, especially iii the High¬ 
lands, attend the flocks in Summer, and the schools in winter, and thus not only 
acquire the elements of useful knowledge, but become more deeply acquainted with 
the leading principles of religion, and lay the basis of their future moral conduct. 
Hence, it is not uncommon in the remote glens of those dreary mountains, fur those 
who have thus had their latent curiosity excited in the early perirMl of life, to spend 
their leisure hours, particularly their long winter evenings, in the study of ancient 
lore, or in the acquisition of a more enlarged acquaintance with the world, through 
the medium of mcKlern publications, than their limited experience could supply. 

Two distinct Languages are spoken in Scotland. Tliat of the Lowhinds 
consists of the ancient Scandinavian intermixed with the Anglo-Saxon, and bears a 
great analogy to the English, though it is still distinct from it, l>oth in the ortho- 

many words. Tlie general similarity, however, is *o 
gr , hat an intelligent Scots peasant of the southern counties, will read C-hauoer, 
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Gower, and our earlier English poets, with much more facility than a modern 
Englishman can, even with frequent references to a glossary. The language of the 
Highlanders is a dialect of the Celtic, denominated Gaelic^ and has a great 
similitude to the Irish. The original identity of the two languages is, indeed, 
evinced by that of the people themselves, as well as their being yet able to under¬ 
stand each other without difficulty. 

There are few departments of Literature in which the Scotch have not risen 
to eminence, and though its commencement was late, its progress has been rapid. 
Scotland, like many other nations, was overwhelmed in the general deluge of 
barbarianism which flowed with such impetuosity from the east and the north ; 
but she ditl not so soon emerge from the flood, and hence the country which produced 
tlie classical historian Buchanan, in the Kitli century, affords very few authors 
deserving of notice prior to that period. But within the last hundred years, history, 
poetry, metaphysics, and various other departments of knowledge, have been culti¬ 
vated witli great success, and authors of high reputation adorn each. There are 
blanks, however,in the literature of Scotland. In the drama,in epic poetry, in theology, 
in works of humour, and in classical criticism, she is very fai* behind her southern 
neighbours. She can boast no names that can for a moment be put in competition 
with Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Otway, Dryden ; Milton, Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Clarke, Bentley, Congi'eve, Butler, &,c. &c. In one 
department of literature, however, she has led the way. Her Hume and Robertson 
stimulated the ardor of Gibbon, and she has other historians of merit, to whom we 
can opjiose no corresponding celebrity. It has also been observed that “ in the arts 
Scotland is deficient; she can produce few painters of eminence ; in statuary she is 
without excellence, in engraving intleed, and in typography, she rivals her neigh¬ 
bours ; and her wild melodies have fixed for her a station which it wopld be difficult 
for her to change with advantage.” 

In tlie various departments of the Sciences, and in the prosecution of severer 
studies, the perseverance of the Scotch character has been displayed. To group a 
few of the various authors who have appeared in different departments, during the 
last two centuries, will afford the reader the best view our space allows. 

“ During the 17th and 18th centuries, this country produced many eminent 
writers in various departments of science; among whom may be reckoned the 
following :— 

Divines and Moral Philosophers; Bailie, Baron, Blair, Burnet, Campbell, 
Cameron, Dickson, Erskine, Forbes, Gerrard, Haliburton, Ijcechman, Leighton, 
Macknight, Rutherford. 

Statesmen and JLawyers ; Sir Thomas Cmig, Fletcher, President Forbes, Loid 
Karnes, Sir George Mackenzie, Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Stair. 

Historians; Calderwood, Dalrymple, of Hailes, Ferguson, Henry, Hume, limes. 
Maepherson, Robertson, Smollet, Spottiswood, Watson, Wodrow. 

Political wad Moral P^riters; Beattie, Campbell, Oswald, Reid. Smith. 

PhilologerSy Grammarians^ and Critics; Blackwall, Cameron, Cunningham, 
Dempster, Monboddo, Moore, Ruddiman, Sibbald. 

Poets and Painters; Aikrnan, Allan, Armstrong, Blair, Bums, Drummond, 
Gmhamc, Home, Jameson, Logan, Martine, Ogilvy, Ramsay, Runciman, Thom¬ 
son, Wilkie. 

Physicians; Arbuthnot, Bell, Black, Cullen, Gregory, Hunter, Hutton, Monro, 
Pitcairn, Simpson, Smellie, Whytt. 

Mathematicians and Natural Philosophers; Ferguson, Gregory, Keil, Mac- 
lawrin Napier, Robison, Simson, Stewart.” And as this list includes such only 
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as have finished their iabours, the name of the late Prolessor Playfair must now 
be added. 

The enlarged inteiwurse between England and Scotland, which has now sub¬ 
sisted for more than a century, has done much towards assimilating the Manners 
and Customs of tin! two countries. Yet, the difiference of origin, the secluded 
nature of a great pai't of the country, the proti*acted duration of the feudal system, 
with a variety of other local causei^ still render the Scotch and English ciustinct 
people. A spare habit of botly, and high cheek-bones, are genenUly regarded as 
characterising the inhabitants of North Britain, who are patient df labour, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. 

The population of Scotland includes two classes, the Highlanders and the 
Lowlanders; differing in manners, language, and cliaractcr, as much as the 
English and the Welsh, or the French and the Germans. This distinction is coeval 
with tlieir difference of origin, and has l)een maintained by gubse(jucnt habits and 
circumstances, which are strongly marked in tl>e following expressive language of 
Mrs. Grant. 

“ The low country was iuliabited by a people driven at a later peritKi from the 
south, by successive invaders and oppressors, who were further advanced in the 
arts of industry, and the pregress of civilization than the riighlaiidei*s, whom 
these last regarded as intruders, and who had scarcely any thing in common with 
them. 

“ Tliough their Mountain Chiefs were in due time brought to yield a reliietant 
fealty to the Scottish Moriarohs, their followers were scarcely conscious of this 
submission, and most unwilling to believe, that a greater man than their own Chief 
existed. No two nations ever were more distinct, or differed more completely from 
each other, than the Highlanders and the Lowlanders; aiul the .sentiments with 
M'hich they regarded each other, was at best a kind of smothered animosity. 

“ The Lowlander considered the Highlander os a fierce and savage depredator, 
speaking a barbarous language, and inhabiting a gloomy and barren region, which 
fear and prudence forbid all strangers to explore. The attractions of bis social 
habits, strong attachments, and courteous manners, were coiifined to his glens and 
to his kindred. All the pathetic and sublime charms of his }K>etry, and all the 
wild wonders of his records, were concealed in a language difficult to acquire, 
and utterly despised, as the jargon of barbarians, by their southern neighbours. If 
such were the light in which the cidtivatora of the soil regarded the hunters, 
graziers, and warriors of the mountains, their contempt was amply repaid by their 
high-spirited neighbours. . 

They again regarded the Lowlanders, tis a very inferior moD|jel race of 
intnidere; .son.s of little men, without heroism, ancestry, or genius. Mechauical 
dnidges who could neither sleep on the snow, compose extempore songs, recite 
long tales of wonder or of woe ; or live without bread and without shelter, for weeks 
together, following the chiise. Whatever was mean or effeminate, whatever was 
dull, slow, mechanical, or torpid, wtis in the Highlands imputed to the Lowlanders, 
and exemplified by some allusion to tlwm : while in the low country, every thing 
ferocious or unprincipled, every i^cies of awkwardness or ignorance, of pride 
or of in^lence, was irnputerl to the Highlanders. 

“ No two communities, generally spt^aking,could hate each other more cordially* 
or aespise each other more heartily. Much of this hatred, however, procec<leti 
from i^oiance of each others character and manners .”—Essays on the Highlanders. 
XT clasHca of the Ix)wlanders, upon whom the intercourse bafcwecn 

^th Britain has had the greatest effect, differ httte from the same 
mong the English, either in their dress, habits, or manner of life. Their 
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habitations are built in the same style, but their furniture is in general less elegant 
and expensive. The cottages of the peasants have also been greatly improved 
within a few years, and the ancient huts, composed of mud and stmw, have now 
neaiiyvanished from the Lowland districts. 

Though the Scotch are ardently attached to thmr own country, they have long 
been noted for a strong projjensitv to travel into foreign regions. This arises, in a 
great^measure, from^ the confined resources presented to the younger bninches of 
families in their native land, and the consequent necessity for visiting other coim- 
trics in pursuit of that independence which cannot be acquired at home. The 
propensity is common to all classes. It is not, emigration, but a mere temporary 
absence from Scotland, they contemplate; for their attJichment to their native 
soil is strongly, and unceasingly, manifested in the most distant parts of the globe, 
by the assistance they afford each other, and the eagerness with which they return 
when fortune has granted them the object of their pursuit. 

The difference in the ecclesiastical establishments of England and Scotland, 
causes a corresponding dissimilarity in some of their religious ceremonies and 
customs. Sponsors are not required in baptism, as tlie ])arents alone are respon¬ 
sible for the proper education of the child. No religious ceremony is requisite to 
render marriage valid, as the consent of the parties, witnessed by a tiiird perst>n, is 
sufficient. When a person dies, the parish bea<lle is sent round with a passing bell, 
and, stopping at certain places, he announces in a solemn manner, the name of 
the person deceased, tvith the intended time of burial, and invites all the neighbours 
to the funeral. Those who assemble on these occasions, to pay the last tribute of 
respect to the departed, arc generally very numerous, and the body is deposited in 
the grave ^vithout any funeral rites or religious ceremonies whatever. The Scotch 
are in general a grave people. They are educated under a severe system of morals, 
and arc capable of great application and perseverance. They have been lately 
characterised by one of their own countrymen, as “ prone to abstruse .s]>ecnlation, 
to vehement dispute, to eagerness in the" pursuits of business and ambition, and 
to all those intent occupations of the mind, M’hich rather indispose it to unbend in 
easy playfulness.” 

The lower orders of people live on much harder fare than their equals in the 
southern part of the island. Oatmeal, made into bread, or eaten in a variety of 
other ways, forms a great part of their subsistence. They seldom eat animal food, 
and wheaten bread is by many scarcely ever tasted. They are exemplary for sobriety 
and good conduct, and exhibit a striking instance of the f)ower of religions and 
moral education over the evil propensities of the mind. Instead of spending their 
earnings in the momentary gratifications of sensual indulgence, the Scotch peasant 
or manufacturer usually prefers the necessaries of life, and is laudably ambitions 
that his family should appear clean and decent on Sundays and other holydays. 

Relative to the effects of instruction on the minds oV the lotver classes of the 
North Britons, Sir John Carr observes, “ the poor of Scotland 'oein to have 
decided this important question; they cun read, and \"et are loyal; tliey can write, 
and yet are honest; they can calculate, and yet ai*e virtuous. By the wise and 
salutary dilfrision of education, particularly i|^ parts which appear to be impene¬ 
trable to civilization, tipon the sides of frightful mountains, or in dismal glens 
seldom visited by the rays of heaven, the astonislK'd and admiring traveller l>ehold8 
a spectacle at once gratifying and afifecting. In a hut of branches and sods, when 
the hour of labour is over, the young, enlightened by those institutions which do 
honour to human nature, are seen instructing those who are younger, or consoling 
the last hours of venerable and sightless age, by reading aloud the Scriptures, or 
smoe pious book, printed in their own language; yet in this sorry d>velling the 
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benighted traveller may«re8t in safety amid the howling storm ; not a hand will be 
extended to him but in kindness ; not a voice will be raised but to charm his ear 
with the song of other times, or, if he understands the language, to store his mind 
with the wild, romantic, and beautiful effusions of the Gaelic muvse.” 

The irtghlanders are a brave and hardy people, and ardently attached to the 
maimei-s, customs, and language of their foi-efathers, their chieftains, and their 
country. They ai-e stout a<?tive men, capable of sustaining almost every bodily 
privation and hardship. Their ancient costume has now fallen greatly into disuse, 
and a Highland Chief, in the full th’ess of his country is seldom seen except on 
particular occasions. This dress, however, is still retained by many of the peasantry. 
Over the shirt, the Highlander u'ears a waistcoat of the same kind as the plaid, 
which is twelve or thirteen yards long, and made of a woollen stuff, called tartan^ 
which is composed of various coloured stripes, disposed at right angles to each 
other, and in the arrang^unent and harmony of which much taste is often displayed 
The plaid is thrown over the shoulder, and is sometimes fastened round the waist 
with a leathern belt or girdle, and hangs down before tind belund, supplying the 
place of small-clothes. This dress the Highlanders call a phelig^ but the Low- 
landers a hilt. A kind of short petticoat, made of the same variegated stuff, is 
also frecpiently worn, and is called phileheg ; this reaches nearly to the kn<;e, 
and with short stockings made of tartan, ami tied below the knee with garters 
formed into tassels, completes the dn»ss. A large leathem purse, richly mlorned 
with silver, hanging before, was always an appendage to a Highland Chieftain’s 
dress. Even yet, almost every Highlander has a large pouch of skin, dressed with 
its hair on and ornamented with tassels, <langling l)etbre him, to contain his money 
and tobacco. The lower class wear a flat blue cap, of a particular kind of cloth, 
calleti a bonnet, and brogues of uiitanned skins. The female dress in the High¬ 
lands consists of a petticoat and a kind of jerkin, with close sleeves, over which 
they w'car a plaid fastened under the chin, and falling in folds to the fetjt, some¬ 
times most gracefully. Round the head, they fold a piece of linen of different 
shapes. The young women seldom have more than a ribband for this purpose. 
Shoes and stockings are little urorn by the Highland females, except the higher 
classes, who dress as in England. In bad weather, the plaid, instead of resting 
upon the shoulders, is thrown over the head, and then resembles the Mantella, 
worn by the women of Spain. 

The dwellings of the Highlanders have undergone much less alteration in their 
construction than the houses in other parts of iScotland ; and the generality of the 
cottages are so unlike what ai’c to be seen in England, that we shall ins^'t Sir John 
Carrs description of what they w'erc when he visited the Highlands about twelve 
years ago. At a distance,” he says, “ they resemble piles of turf. In general 
they are built in glens anti straths, on the side of a hike, or near a river or stream, 
adjoining to which there is a little arable land. The walls are built of turf or 
stones, according to the nature of the adjoining soil, and raised about six feet high, 
on the top of which a roof of branches of trees is constructed ; this is covered 
witli squares^of turf, of about six inches thick, closely pressed together, and put 
on fresh from its parent moor, withjhe grass or heath upon it, which afterwards 
continues to grow, and renders it climeult for a traveller, unless he be very sharp- 
sighted, to distinguish at a little distance the hut from the moor. A tolerable hut 
is divided into three parts: a butt, which is the kitchen j a benn, an inner room; 
and abyap, where the cattle are housed. Frequently the partition of the ohambera 
IS effected by an old blanket, or a piece of sail-cloth. In the kitchen, and frequently 
m the mner room, there are euplKiard-bcds for the family; or, what is more fr^uent. 
When the fire on the ground isWmguished, they put their bed of heath and blanketi 
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upon the spot where it has burned, on account of the ground being dry. A true 
farmer loves to sleep near the byar, that he may hear his cattle eat. These patri¬ 
archal dwellings frequently tremble, and sometimes fall before the fury of the tenj- 
pest.” These are almost always aceompanied by a dung-hill and a peat-stack, 
which are invariably placed close to the door. 

In war and the chase the Highlander excels, while the cultivation of his small 
patch of ground, and the tending of his flocks and herds, are almost the only 
domestic occupations in which he thinks it not Ixmeath his dignity to engage. 
He appears to have no idea of property beyond that of sheep and cattle. His 
“ whole wealth consisting of cattle, what he most valued himself upon was that 
pride and joy of life, ‘ a fine fold of cows,’ to use his own favourite phrase. With 
his cows his rents were paid, and with his cows his daughters were portioned, and 
his sons established in life.” 

As the Highlander is almost invariably a farmer, the distribution of labour in 
a Highland farm becomes an interesting topic. 

“ The lesser boys take charge of the weaned lambs ; the stronger attend the 
goats to the rocks and perilous precipices, upon which they love to browse; the 
young girls are employed at the distaff; the young men attend the cattle upon the 
mountains, while the father cultivates his little patch of ground, repairs his hut, 
of which he is the designer and builder, and upon which occasion the knife, the 
axe, and the auger, are his simple t<wls. In this respect, however, he is better pro¬ 
vided than the Russian boor, who "works with more skill, neatness, and ingenuity, 
with only his axe. At evening fall, the children return, the bearers of fish which 
they have caught in some neighbouring stream, and of alder bark, and buds of 
heath and moss, with which their mother may stain her home-spun plaid. Among 
the Highlanders, both old and young, the season of ‘ Summer JifthiNg,' when they 
remove for the summer tathe mountains with their flocks, is ahvays hailed with a 
rapturous-welcome. At niis time they live in the mountains in Shealings, or little 
huts constructed for the purpose, and sleep upon beds of heath, leading a life per¬ 
fectly natural until the autumn is advanced, when they return to their glens.” The 
same author also remarks that “ the hardihood of the Highlander is proverbial. It 
is well known that in cold dry udndy weather, when these mountaineers are obliged 
to sleep among the hills to attend the cattle, they soak their plaid in a burne or 
brook, in which having rolled themselves, they select a spot of heath on the leeward 
side of some hill for their bed, where they are kept warm by the wet, which j)re- 
vents the wind from penetrating the stuff .”—Sir John Carr's Caledonian Sketches. 

The secluded nature of the country, with the peculiarity of language, man¬ 
ners, and sentiment, long prevented the Highlantlers from being fully known to 
their southern neighbours. A temporary abode in their native glens was 
necessarily inadequate to a correct delineation of their character, while, to establish 
a permanent residence among them was almost impossible. A thousand obstacles, 
indeed, presented themselves on making the attempt. Lhider such 4 ^rcumstances, 
it is not surprising that misrepresentation should often supi>ly the pkvee of correct 
portraiture, and that many of their most amiable qualities, which *are iilways of the 
retired kind, should be overlooked. A favourable concurrence of circumstanws, 
however, has supplied this deficiency in our acquaintance with this interesting 
people, whose noble form and pensive mind accord so well with the wild and sub 
lime scenery in which they move. Mi-s. Grant, the wife of a-minister, settled in 
the Highlands, eminently possessed the requisite qualifications for observing 
all the minute shatles of character by which they are discriminated. Acquainted 
with their language, and mingling with them dailv- she has drawn a luminous 
sketch of the Highlanders, from which the following particulars are selected. 
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With respect to the sechuled nature of the country, and the obstacles above 
referre<l to, this amiable writer observes, 

“ There rccilly was not room for a stranger, in a country alreatly overpeopled 
in proportion to its pnxluctions. Especi^illy when it is considered, that every inch 
of ground was occupied by heatls of families, who were perhaps the tenth genera¬ 
tion on the same spot, and held their lauds from a patiiarchial chief, to whom, and 
his ancestors, they and their forefathers had performed services the most important. 
One of these tenants could not be removed to make room for a stranger, without 
giving mortal offence to the whole trilie, their ideas of morality as well as attach¬ 
ment being outraged by such a proceeding, llms, though a stranger passing through 
the countrj’, or merely visiting it, was treated with kindness, and indeed wijjli U»e 
most liber^ hospitality, if lie attempted to settle there, he had nothing but preju¬ 
dice and persecution to expect; by attempting to domicile himself', he lost all the 
courtesy of a stranger, without establishing any claims to good-will as a friend or a 
neighbour. 

“ Such wiis the state of society ; and so little could a single individual, even 
in tolerable circumstances, do for himself, that a man who did not iiosse^ the 
general good will, and receive tlie hourly g(KKl offices of his neighbours, lived in the 
state of an outlaw, excluded from the comforts, and deprived of the privileges of 
social life.” 

Their social ideas and conjug.il affection are thus vividly portrayed; 

No Highlander ever once thought of himself as an individual. Amongst these 
people, even the meanest iniod was in a manner enlarged by association, by antici¬ 
pation, and by retmspect. In the most minute, as well as the most serious con¬ 
cerns, he felt himself one of many connected together by ties the ino.st la.sting and 
endearing. He considered himself merely with reference to those who luul gone 
befbrt% and tlwise wlio were to come after him ; to those immortals who lived in 
deathless song ainl heroic narrative ; and to those distinguished lieiugs who were 
to be born heii-s of their faiiu;, and to whom their honours, and, perliaps, their vir¬ 
tues, were to be transmittetl. 

“ W'hatever might be the motive that produced a marriage, it was seldom 
unhappy. To a genuine Highlamk^r, the mother of his children ivas a chumeter so 
sacred, that to her Iw was never deficient in indulgence, or even respect. To her 
he could forgive any thing, provideil her conduct did not impeach the honour of 
their mutual progeny, or create doubt, where suspiciuu would be misery.” 

The following animated picture of their iBartial qualities, tlieir industry, their 
fnigality, their fortitude, and their |H*rseverance, is drawn by the sanuvlvmd. 

A Highlander thrown prematurely among tlie polished classes of society, 
and one obliged to niingle with the lower orders of civilized countries, equally cease 
to lie fair sp<x;imens of the mountain race from wliich they spring: the one becxim^ 
that sort of being which good qualities, good education, and good company evei^ 
where form ; the other, whom ignorance excludes from the decent class of arti- 
zans, is obliged to mingle with the dregs of the people, mid with diieir vulgar lan¬ 
guage he acqiiirai their low ideas, and, shrinking in the ungeniid clime of plebeian 
gressness, he assumes an entire new character. If any thing recovers him from 
his ho{x;less ajMthy, it must Ik? the ‘ spirit-stirripg fife,* cm* the martial pipe of his 
ancestors, calling him to the field of honoumble strife. 

Here, if at all, the Highl.'imter r&>Mimt» the energy of bis character, and 
finds Ttmra to display once more the virt(ie.s of habit and of sentiment} for here he is 
g^erally assiiciated with lieiugs like himself. Here bis fmthusiasm fiiuls an ol^ct j 
ie ^'^lings, h'ls love of distinction, bis contempt for danger, and, what 

qua importance in Bie miUtary life, his calm fortitude stem bardibopd* 
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and patient endurance, all find scope for exercise. Here, too, mingled with his 
cduntrynien, he tells and hears the tales of other timeSy-nr-b^uiles the weaiy watch 
of night with songs that echoed through the halls of his chief,-i-or repeats, on the 
toilsome inarch, the love-ditty inspired by the maiden that first charmed liim with 
the smile of beauty, and the voice of melody in his native glen. 

** These recollections and associations preserve, in pristine vigour, the lairest 
trait of the Highland character. Social and convivial as Donald’s inclinations are 
when othei« Join tl^ mirthful baud, and shai-e the cup of festivity, he retires to his 
barrack or his tent, and adds the bard-saved sixijence to the little hoard which the 
pay-master promises to remit home, to pay his father’s arrear of rent, or purchase a 
cow to his widowed motlior. 

“ Poor Donald is no meclianic : he cannot, like other soldiers, work at a trade 
when in • y«!t, day after day, with unwearied perseverance, he mounts guard 

for those who have this i*esource, to add a little to this fund, sacred to the dearest 
charities of life —- the best tceiings of humanity. This sobriety preserves alive 
the first impressions of principle,—the rectitude, the humble piety, and liabitual 
self-denial, to which a camp life, or unsettled wanderings that belong to it, are so 
averse. 

“ Thei\? are instances, of a very late occurrence, not of individuals only, but of 
whole regiments of Highlaudei's, exercising this generous self-denial, to remit money 
to their poor relations at home, to an extent wliich would stagger credulity, were it 
particularized. 

“ The ofiicers of one of the regiments to which I allude, finding such sums 
remitted through their hands, and seeing their men constantly cither on guard or 
at hard labour, began to fear tl»at they were living too low to support such perpe¬ 
tual exertion. Every day they visited the barracks, to he assured riiat their men 
made use of a proportion of animal food. They wei*e at fii'st deceived by seeing 
pots on, with meat boiling in them, as they thought; but, on a nearer inspection, 
found, that in many of them a great stalk of what we in Scotland call kail, was 
the only article contained in them. They brought long sticks with them afteiwards, 
and sounded the pots, to make sure. This was indeed 

Sparc fast, which oft the gods doth iliet. 

“ I should rather have kept this quotation to grtice another instance of still 
nobler sclf-tletiial, which ought to be recorded in a more durable manner than this 
perishing page will iidmit of. 

“ A Highland regiment, commanded, I think, at that time, by General Macleod, 
was, during the wars with Tippoo Saib, engiiged in an unfortunate rencontre, in 
which above 200 of them fell into the hands of that remorseless tyrant. I'hey were 
treated with the most cmel indignity, and fed * upon a very sparing portion of 
unwholesome rice, which operated as a slow poison; assisted by the i.'urning heat 
of the sun by day, and the unwholesome dews of night, to which they were pur¬ 
posely exposed, to shake their constancy. 

“ Daily some of their companions dropped before their eyes, and daily they 
were offered liberty and plenty, in exchange for their lingering torture, on condition 
of relinquishing their religion, and taking the turban ; yet not one could he pre¬ 
vailed upon to purchase life on those terms. 

“ These Highlanders were from the Isles, and entirely illiterate. Scarcely one 
of them could have told the name of any particular sect of Christians ; and all the 
idea they had of the Mahometan religion, was, that it was averse to their own; and 
that, adopting it, they should renounce him nvlio h&d died that they might live, 

C a 
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and who loved them, and could support them under all sufferings. The great out¬ 
lines of their religion,—the peculiar tenets which distinguish it from every other,i— 
were early and deeply impressed upon their minds, and proved sufficient in the hour 
of trial. 

The fair author of this account observes, in addition “ The self-devoted band 
at Thermopylae have had their feme : they expected, and deserved it. These did 
not even aspire to such distinction; far from their native land, without even tlie 
hope of having their graves beheld by the eyes of mournful regret, they passed away 
unseen, like the flower in the desert, when its head is heavy with the dews of the 
night, and the sun arises in its strength, to scatter its leaves on the gale. 

“ The voice of applause—^the hope of future fame—the sympathy of friend 
ship—all that the heart leans to in the last extremity, was withheld from these vie 
tims of principle. It was not theirs to meet death in the field of honour, while the 
mind, wrought up to fervid eagerness, went forth in search of him. They saw his 
slow approach; and, though sunk in languid debility, shch as quenches the fire of 
mere temperament, they never once hesitated at the alternative set before them. 
Their fortitude should at least be applauded, though their faith and the hope that 
supported them, were not taken into the account. 

Nature never meant Donald for a manufacturer: born to cultivate or defend 
his native soil, he droops and degenerates in any mechanical calling. He feels it as 
loosing his cast; and when he be^ns to be a weaver, he ceases to be a Highlander. 
Fixing a mountaineer on a loom, too much rt^embles yoking a deer to a plough, 
and will not in the end suit much better.” JSs.mifs on the Highlanders, 
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CHAPTER Vir. 


Antiquities and Curiosities of Nature and Art. 

THE numerous Antiquities of Scotland are of Druidical, Roman, Hctish, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Danish^rigin. Druidical Monuments are to be found principally 
in the northern parts, and the adjiicent isles, where British paganism sought its 
last refuge from the light of truth and revelation. They are easily distinguished 
by their circular forms; but they are not of equal magnitude with those of the 
same kind in South BritJiin. 

The vestiges of Roman Antiquities, such as the stations of their legions, their 
castella, and their prsetentures, or walls, can now only be discovered by critical 
inspection. Various Roman coins, urns, utensils, and inscriptions, have been found 
in several parts, and especially near the site of the celebrated wall which extended 
from the Firth of Clyde to that of Forth. It was marked out by Agricola, 
but completed by Antoninus Pius, and is still discernible. This wall, which has 
been traced with great precision by antiquaries and historians, is called Graham’s 
Dyke by the country jjeople, from a trailition that a Scottish warrior of that 
name was the first who piussed it. The remains of several Roman camps are 
also visible in this part of Scotland. One, near the foot of the Grampian Hills, is 
perhaj)s the nu)st striking and best preserved specimen in North Britain. It is 
situated at Ardoch, in Perthshire, and is generally thought to have been the camp 
which Agricola occupied before his engagement with the Caledonian King, Galgacus. 
'file vestiges of this Camp still present five ditches and six ramparts on the south 
side ; and three of the four gates, which led into the area, may yet be distinctly 
traced. A Roman Temple, in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, stood on the 
banks of the Carron, supposed to have been built by Agricola, or his successors, 
and dedicated to their God Terminus, as it stood near the confines of the Empire. 
This venerable relic of Antiquity was barbarously demolished for the purpose of 
repairing a mill-pond. 

The monuments ascribed to the Piets are a singular kind of buildings. The 
two principal were hollow columns; the one at Brechin in Angus, and the other at 
Abernethy, in Perthshire. That at Brechin is the most entire, and is covered with 
a kind of spiral roof of stone, with three or four windows above the cornice. It 
consists of regular coui’ses of hewn stone, tapering to the top. 

In Perthshire there is a Barrow, which appears to be of British origin, and 
resembles the hull of a ship with the keel upwards. It is styled Ternay^ which some 
have supposed to be a contraction of Terrce navis, the ship of earth. Danish 
camps and fortifications are discernible in several northern counties of Scotland, 
and are distinguished by their square forms and difficult situations.—The vestiges 
of ancient Scottish antiquities are often both curious and instructive, as they 
frequently relate to events in their history; and, from the erableinatical figure, 
with which they are ornamented, wei*e evid^tly erected to commemomte vic¬ 
tories. These monuments are chiefly obelisk^ and are commonly called Danish 
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stones. Of tfiese, the great stone near Fortrose, in Moray, surpasses all the othei-s. 
According to Mr. Gordon it ** is perhaps the only one of that kind in Europe; it 
rises about 2»3 feet above the ground, and is, I am credibly informed, not less than 
12 or 15 below: so that the whole height is at least 35 feet, and its breadth nearly 
live. It is one entire stone, with a great variety of figures in relievo carved on it, 
and some of them are still visible; but the injury of the weather has obscured 
those towards the upper part.” 'fliis monument is by some ascribed to the Danes ; 
Avhile others think it was erected by the Scots in commemoration of the final 
expulsion of the Danes, as their last settlement was in the shire of Moray. 

The wide-spread lame which the celebrated isle of Iona has acquired, demamls 
a more particular account of its relics. In any other situation, and under almost 
any other circumstances, the architectural ruins of Iona would be consigned to 
neglect and oblivion. It* is not from their magnificence or splendour, from their 
magnitude or proportions, that they have acquired celebrity, but from their con¬ 
nexion with a barbarous agt', and their standing a solitfify monument of religion 
and literature amidst the gloom of ignorance. It is almost impossible lor the 
mind to contemplate the fragments of these venerable structures, now fast 
mouldering beneath the hand of time, without involuntarily recurring to the period 
when this little isle was the “ light of the western w*orld,”—“ a gem in the ocean.” 
“ Even at a distance,” says Dr. Macctdloch, in his Destrijdion of the If esfet'n Islands, 
“ the aspect of the Cathedral, insignificant as its dimensions are, produces a strong 
feeling of delight in him who, long coasting the rugged and barren rocks of Mull, 
or buffetted by turbulent waves, beholds its tower finst rising out of the deep; 
giving to this desolate region an air of civilization, and recalling the consciousness 
of that human society, which, presenting elsewhere no visible traces, seems to liave 
abandoned these rocky shores to the cormorant and the sea-gull.” 

The following perspicuous delineation of these remains of antiquity is extracted 
from Dr. Plateau 's Statistical Descri[)tion of Scotland. 

“ From the beginning of the 7th century to the reformation, Iona w'as the 
seat of the regular clergy of St. Columba. After that period, tlie learning of agiis, 
the records of nations, and the archives of remote antiquity, were destroyed or 
removed to Douay College, in France. Some fragments of buildings remain. St. 
Mary’s church, w’hich served as a cathedral of the diocess of the Bishops of tin; 
Isle-s, and is almost entire, was built of red granite, 116 feet long, and 23 broad, 
%vith a transept of 70 feet. Over the centre is a handsome tower. From the south¬ 
east comer are two parallel walls, 10 fw?t distant from each other, which reach to 
the sea. West of the church is a cross of one stone near 8 feet high, and 20 
inches broad, and 6 thick. From this place to the niiiineiy there is a causeway 
300 yard.s in length, and 15 in breadth, intersected at right angles by another of 
the same kind, that reaches from the sliore to the village. On the left hand of it, 
as yon go from the shore to the church, there is a cross of whinstone, 10 leet high, 
ornamented, but without any inscription. The nunnery is a plain square building; 
and its church, which contains the tombs of ladies of high lunk, is 58 feet long, 
and 20 broad. St. Oran’s chapel, which is 60 by 22 fixjt, is surrounded by the 
burying-ground, where, according to tradition, 48 Scots, 4 Irish, and 8 Norwegian 
chiefs are interred. In 1640, there w'ere three tomlis, like little chapels, with an 
inscription on a broad stone in the gable of each ; but scarce a vestige of these 
tombs now exists. North of the monastery are the reniaiiw of a small edifice, 
l^**^hop’s bouse. 8uch is the present state of that illustrious island, 
^ which was once the seminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans 
barbarians derived tli® benefits of knowledge and the blessings of 
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At Sandwich, in Ros.s-4»bire, there is a curious obelisk, but of a more recent 
date than those above mentioned. It stands on a basement of flat stones rising 
like steps, and is enriched with various s{)ex:iniens of airved works more highly 
finished than those on tlie obelisk near Fortrose. On one face is a large cross with 
a figure of St. Andrew on each side, and some uncouth fonns of animals beneath. 
The reverse contains figures of birds and animals.—^The mins of Elgin Cathedral 
present some dignified remains. The west door is highly ornamented, and the 
whole edifice displays much elaborate workmanship.—Among the ancient castles of 
North Britain, that of Kildrummy is most distinguished, and was formerly a place 
of great strength and magnificence, frequently the asylum of noble families in 
times of civil war and national distress. Tlie castle of Invcrugie, is a nnissy pile, 
standing on the steep bank of a river, rearing its lofty towers above the aged trees, 
and appearing majestic even in ruins. At Huntley, "also, the remains of a vene¬ 
rable castle attest its former magnificence. 

Most mountainous Countries abound in interesting scenes and Natural 
C uRiosiTiKs, nor is Scotland deficient in them. The picturesque falls of the Clyde, 
near Lanark, and the beauties of I^ch Lomond, have excited much attention, and 
given rise to many animated descriptions. The rocks on the coast of Aberdeenshire 
ficquently assume singular forms of arches and pillars; while the vast biisaltitj 
columns between the castle and harbour of Dunbar resemble the Giant’s Causeway, 
in Ireland. Several large caverns in Fifeshire, a petrifying cave at Slains, in 
Al)erl>eenshire, and a quantity of sea-shells and white stones, some of them very 
clem’, arc to l)e met with on the top of a mountain in Ross-shire, about twenty 
miles from the sea. Nor are traces of extinguished volcanoes totally unknown in 
mis country. The hill of Finchaven is one instance, and that of Bergonium, near 
Diinstaliage cxistle, is another. l.h>th of these exhibit large quantities of pumicr. 
stone, or scoriae, of the same kind as those thrown out by the volcanoes of 
Iceland. 


On the Isle of Scaljmy, one of the Hebrides, there is a hill which affects the 
mariner’s compass, and causes the needle to deviate 90" from the north towards the 
west. At Riilphitrisk is the famous ringing stone, about 7 feet loug, <i broad, and 
4^ thick. It is of a dull grey colour, spotted witli black mica. It is very hard, 
and wlien struck with a hammer or stone, sounds like brass, or cast iron 

Between the islands of Jura and Scarba^ is the noted whirlpool, denominated 
Cor-y-blircchan, supposed to have derived its name from a Danish prince who 
perished there. “ Soon after the flotnl tide has entered the sound, the sea at this 
place is violently agitated. It boils, foams, and passes away in successive whirls, 
llie commotion increase's till near the fourth hour of flood, when it is mos^ 


impetuous. The waves are tossed with a great noise, that may be hoaixl 12 miles 
distant. But, from the middle of the fifth, to the sixth hour of flood, anti in neap- 
tides, from the fourth to the sixth hour, the commotion gradually abates, until at 
length it totally subsides ; and at the approach of the lowest ebb, the same tran¬ 
quillity is restored as takes place at high water.” 

The most eminent natural curiosity in Scotland is the precipitous and columuui 
island of Staffa. Tlie bending pillars and tlie noted caves of this small island 
have often been described. The island itself is an irregular oval, faced with nearly 
perpendicular rocks, in which various eaves yaw'ii and receive the restless waves 
that dash against the shore. The height of these rocky coasts varies from about 
112 feet to less than 10 above the surface of the sea. The natural pillars in many 
of these places are inclined in various positions from the perpendicular. In some, 
they are bent so os to resemble the inside timbers of a ship. (See the annexed 
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plate). In others, where the ends present themselves in forming the surfaee, th^ 
have the appearance of a honey-eomb. 

The celebrity of this island, however, is chiefly derived from its various caves. 


Caire. 


The principal of these ate the Boat Cave, Bfackiniie%^«iPt^ 

The Boat Cave anparently derives Its nanie je^in 
This ca\'e is small, but its entrance is highly 
columnar stirfrce the clilf in which U Is 

breadth 12, and depth 150 leet. It can be <mtefed^,^|p^o|^ ,_: „ 

tide never <ri>bs' quite out. ;; ■ 

Mackinnon’s Cave preashts an aperture of neasiy 
of more than 220 feet, wbl^. 5 »usee ft to reflect ■«>' 
powerful efiect. Its dime^h^ are nearly tte same tbeons^hi^.^ 
roof and sid^, being smo^, are deprived of maiqirc# a 

more varied appearance, accompanied with a symmetric^ ari^gVI^^ 
would present.' . ■■ 

Fingal’s Ch^ is the m(»t celehrated, andi n|Km 
description have frequently been lavished. It is situated new theejli^^ 
of the principal face, ana presents two nearly peipmidieiil^ shlee roof 

resembling tlmt kind of Gothic Ewch which is teri|i|d ^ contracted^ height 
from the snr&ce of the water at mean tide, is almuraiitty'Shcfeet; ahd fro^ tlm top 
of the arch, to the summit of the cliflj it is thiir^ feet: thebreadtb i8abotfl;42lMt> The 
height of tl^ cave scxm diminishes to less timn fret, and terminates at 

aftw running into the rock a depth of 227 fret. These are the dim^irioais ^mi by 
who lately measured it; but those given by Jb»ep»Bankas 
it Wto fl]^ in his voyage to . Inland, are ctmriderably^^^ 

'1^. Sides of tifr cave, like the rock in front, are columnar aml' Uearfy pe^^ 
and' ^ roc^ is formed of pillars that have been brokeh' 

air mmaraexital effect. The breadth is preserved nearly to 
ektoomfl^V is lighted from without, fM> tofit'Bie 

distinctly 8eeh|. :'The air k in a pure state from the motkm occasions by 

the flux and n^hbt of the tidfr; and as this never ebbs out, it forms the only ftocsr- 
tngto tha cave. ; ; 

** It presumptuous than useless,** J>ri MaccuUoch c^rv&it 

to.atfrmii^ a picturesque effect of that to v^fch the paacil 

itodfBut if this cave were even ciestitute that 

arising from multiplicity of parts, combined with greatntos 
of of style, which it possei»es, still, the iNNdoai^ 

tha tiviS^^^ concealing the playful and vai^ng efftoliiy ^ 

lis^, the echo of them^tsured surge as it rises and frw, the 
of the water, and the profound and fairy solitude of the whdfr 8Cilnj^f; 4 |^ 
fliiil-stnmgly to impress the mind gifted with any sense of beauty in ^ or^iure.* 
Many other cavm are likewise to lie found along the reeky‘^bai^ 
western islands, but they are greatly inferior, both in magn^de 
fhoae above dtocidbed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Islandsj Colonies^ arid Settlements, 

'l^E coast of Scotland is surrounded by numerous Islands, many of which 
rising abruptly from the ocean, are rugged in their aspect, and singular in their 
shape, being deeply indented by arms of the sea, and separated from each other 
by narrow channels, through which the tide rushes with great force and rapidity. 
Some of them are large, others small and uninhabited, while a great proportion 
are merely barren rocks, which are covered at high water. 

These islands are natur^y divided into three groups, according to their 
position and contiguity ; the Hebrides, or Western Islands; the Orkneys ; and the 
Shetland Islands. Each of them shall be briefly described. 

The Hebrides. —The Hebrides are generally called the Western Isles, from 
their position with respect to the I’est of the country. They are situated between 
55' and 58' 28' of north latitude; and 4' 52' and 7" 40' west longitude ; and 
are about 200 in number, 87 of which are inhabited by nearly 06,000 individuals. 
As their aggregate area is abotH 2800 square miles, the number of inhabitants to 
each will not exceed 24. Only about one-fifth of the surface is cultivated. 

The general aspect of these islands is rugged and barren, as they chiefly 
consist of hills, vallies, lakes, and glens. They contain vast masses *of peat earth, 
intersected with fertile tracts, that are capable of producing excellent crops, if 
judiciously cultivated. The lakes are estimated at 1500, and supposed to cover 
50,000 acres of ground; but they seldom facilitate the communication between 
one part of the islands and another. Most of the shores are deeply indented with 
arms of the sea, which afford several good harbours. Various metals and minerals ; 
as iron, copper, lead, marble, free-stone, lime-stone, fliller’s-earth, and alum, have 
been found, but notie of them have yet been u^orked to the greatest advantage. 
The surrounding sea abounds with excellent fish. 

Bute and Arran form a county of themselves, and the rest of the Hebrides 
belong to the four counties of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, and Cromarty. Nearly 
half of them, however, are included in Inverness. The situation of these islands, 
in so high a latitude of the great Atlantic Ocean, renders the climate cold and 
moist, and exposes them to violent storms from the west and south-west. From 
these points the wind blows more than eight months in the year; but the intensity 
of frost is diminished by the vicinity of the sea, which is not more than seven 
miles from any part of the land. The soil varies in different islands, several of 
which are barren and mountainous. They produce spontaneously a variety of 
plants, but few shrubs or trees are to be seen. They participate in the nature of 
the Highlands, of which they form a part, and their products are similar. The 
inhabitants are of the same race as the Highlanders, speak the same language, 
wear the same dress, and observe the same customs. This being premised, a few 
of the principal shaU be briefly described. 
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Skye. —^This island forms part of Inverness, from which it is separated by a 
narrow channel. It is one of the iar^t of the Hebrides, stretching idiout 45 mil^ 
from north to south, and from 12 to 22 from east to west; and containing an area 
of about 342,400 English acres. Nearly 30,000 of these are arable land, the rest 
consists of mountains, hills, lakes, momsses, and rocks. Skye is divided into seven 
parochial districts, and contains 18,000 inhabitant^ living chiefly in scattered 
villages. The surface of this island is extremely rugged. It presents three dis¬ 
tinct assemblages of mountains, separated by intervening tracts of high undula¬ 
ting land. Some of the mountains are supposed to be 3000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and are constantly covered with snow. Skye is so much intcrs<*cted with 
bays and arms of the sea, that no part of.it is more than four or five miles from 
the shore. The climate is moist, but mild, compared with the latitude, ami few days 
in the year are entirely free from rain. This island contains ahiiost every variety of 
soil, except pure sand; and the mountains afford various minerals. Some parts 
of it also exhibit basaltic columns, resembling those of Staff’a. Agriculture has 
made but little progi'css, and the quantity of grain raised is conse<[uently small. 
About 500 tons of kelp'are annually produced on its coasts, and nearly 3(M)0 head 
of black cattle are exported. Three species of serpents arc found on the island, 
but only one of them is poisonous. 

Skye, like some of the other larger islands, h the centre of a group, nic 
small isles, which are uninhabited, and only used for pasturage, arc (lenoininated 
Holm.s. On the north-east of Skve are the three islands of Ilona, llaasav, and 
Scaljfmy; on the south-east, those of Cauna, Rum, and Eigg.— Rona is a rugged 
isle, about six miles long, and two broad, with naky and dangt;rous shores, but 
affording pasturage for a few black cattle. Raasay lies south of Rona, and 
stretches fifteen miles in length, and from one to fojjr in breadth. Its siqKU'ficies is 
about thirty-one square miles, and its inhabitants amount to 9(K). The land rises to a 
great height towards the western coast, and Is in many places steep and broken. 
The soil consists mostly of peat earth, sand, and gravel; but it has l>een much 
improved by the proprietor.— Scalpay is an ovtU-shaped island, situated on the 
south-east of Raasay. The land rises gradually on all sides from the shore, and 
affords good pasturage for cattle. 

On passing to the south of Skye, the three isles above-mentioned are situated in 
a line from south-ejist to north-east. Tlie most northerly is Canna, a tolerably 
fertile island, about five miles long, and one broad, with a |K>pulation of KKK) peo¬ 
ple. About two-fifths of the surface are cultivated, and 20 tons of kelp are annually 
made. But the most singular feature of this Island is Compass hill, already 
mentioned in the preceding chapter.— Rum, or Ronin, lying south-east of Canna, is 
also an oval-shaped island, nearly nine miles long, and seven at its greatest breadth. 
About one-seventeenth of its surface is capable of cultivation. Much qf it, however, 
is covered with heath. Some of the mountains abound with agates. Tlie popu¬ 
lation is about 600. The approach to Rum is difficult. 

Tlie island of Eigg is nearly six miles long and three at a medial breadth, 
with a population of 500 individuals. This island has a great resemblance to tboue 
above described, but is more columnar. Iliere is a small harbour at the south¬ 
west extremity, composed of basaltic rocks. “ In the cliffs of the coast are several 
caves, particularly one where the Macdonalds were murdered by the Macleods of 
Skye. The entrance is narrow for about 12 feet, after which it becomes more 
capacious, being 213 feet long, 22 broad, and 17 high. At a short distant^ west¬ 
ward there is a cave, the entrance of which is about 60 feet, its length 220, and 
Its Jyreadth 30. Here the Roman Catholic inhabitants were woqt to attend mass, 
at the time of the Reformation, 'fhe promontory called Scure Eigg, is mural, and 
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extends upwards^ of a mile and a half, several hundred feet In height, entirely 
columnar, in sublimity surpassing Stalfa, but less regular and beautiful.” 

The other small islands or holms in the vicinity of this, do not merit descrip¬ 
tion ; but the island of Muck, or Muick, a few miles south-west of £igg> is a low 
tract affording good pasturage, and a little tillage, with a population of about 
250 individuals 

Mull is divided from Argylcshire (of which it makes a part,) by a narrow 
channel, and is of a very irregular ghai)e, being about twenty-four miles from north 
Jto south, and varying between thirteen and thirty from east to west. It comprises 
an area of STjO squai-e miles; a small portion of which is in tillage, and the rest 
pasture and waste. The population in 1811 was 9183. The coasts are steep and 
precipitous, and contain several deep caverns. Its aspect is rugged, and its surface 
exhibits a succession of rocks, heath, an<l swampy morasses, intersoersed, towards 
the sea, with small patches of land capable of cultivation. Flax, oats, barley, 
and potatoes are produced, but not sufficient to supply the inhabitants. Coals 
have been found in several ])laces, anti a variety of pel>h!es are met with on the 
shores. Tobermory bay, in the northern part of the sound of Mull, is the most 
fretpieuted harbour in the Hebrides. Black cattle and kelp are the chief articles of 
export, about 600 tons of the one, and 2000 head of the other, being annually 
expt)rted. 'I’he chief town, or rather village, is Tobermory. 

The islands nearest to Mull, are Iona and Staffa. Iona or Icolmkill, lite¬ 
rally signifjnng the ceil of Coluinba, is a small island situated near the Mcstem 
promontory of Mull, and the most c’clebratcd of tlic Hebrides. It is about three 
miles long, and one broad, and much of the surface is capable of cultivation. 
The climate is mild, the crops are early, and many of the hills covered with 
verdure during the greater part of the year. The circumstances that render this 
little island so celebrated, have already been delineated in the preceding chapter. 

The small uninhabited island of Stakfa, is eight miles north^of Iona, ne.ar 
the west coast of Mull, and one mile long, and half a mile broad. It afforils 
pasturage for a few sheep and goats, and is noted only for its singular grotto 
ami basaltic columns, which have been already described under the head of 
Curiosities. 

Uloa and Gometra are two small islands, situated about half a mile from 


the mainlaml of Mull, stretching about nine miles from east to west, and separated 
from each other by a narrow strait. They yield grain sufficient for the inhaliitants, 
and a part of Uloa is covered unth thriring plantations ; but Gometra is destitute 
of wcK)d. The other neighbouring isles are chielly holms. 

At a still greater distance to the west, but l)elonging to the same group, are the 
Isles of Coll and Tirey. Coll is about fourteen miles long, and comprises a surface 


of twenty-eight square miles, w’ith a population of 1277 individuals. 'J’his island is 
varied with heathy hills, rocks, lakes, corn-fields, and patches of grass. The 
number of small lakes is nearly fifty. No vem)mous animals arc found here ; and 
its principal produce, like that of most of the other islands, is black cattle and kelp. 
About 250 of the former, and 65 tons of the latter, are annually exjKuted. 


Tircy is situateil south-west of Coll, and is twelve miles in length, and from 
two to seven in breadth, containing an area of nearly 15,.3t>0 acres, and supporting 
a population of 3186 inhabitants. About 600 acres of this surface are occupied 
by 24 lakes; but nearly half the island is capable of cultivation. Iron-stone, 
Hme-stone, granite, and marble abound. ITie coasts are generally rocky, and 
contain various natural caves crowded with sea-fowl. There are also ancient forts. 


watch-towers, and ruined temples, spread along the shores of both those islands. 
About 200 black cattle are annually exported, and 250 tons of kelp are made. 

D d 
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As the nucleus of another group, still fVtrther to the south, we find I 1 .A, or 
Islay, and Jura, lying near the coast of A'gvlesliire. Hie first of these re^mbfes 
a heart, with its point to the north, from which to the southern extremity is aliout 
thirty miles. Its greatest breadth does not exceed twenty-one miles. The surface 
contains about 154,000 acres. Nearly one-seventh of these is in tillage; two-sevenths 
are rugged and mountainous; three-sevenths are pastures and woods; while much 
of the remainder is capable of being reclaimed. Towards the south and west, the 
surface is div'ersified by gently-swelling hills, which rise into mountains on the mt 
and north. About 3000 acres are covered by nearly 100 lakes; and among thesu 
Loch Finlagan is celebrated as the residence of the gieat Macdonald, King of the 
Isles. The ruins of his palace are still visible. The climate is less variable than 
in many of the other islands. Lead, intermixed with copper, is wreught with 
advantage. Iron ore has also been found, and lime-stone is plentiful. Black cattle, 
horses, cheese, butter, bear, aits, meal, whisky, malt, kelp, fcrn-a-shes, and linen 
yarn, are the principal articles of export. The inhabitants wear the dress, speak 
the language, and observe the customs of other western Highlanders. Hiey are 
hospitable to strangere, stibmissive to their superiors, temperate in their habits, fond 
of music and dancing, and strongly addicted to a variety of sujierstitious practices. 

Jura, one of the most rugged and romantic Islands of the Hebrides, is divided 
from the north-east of Ila by a narrow strait, and from the mainland by the sound 
of the same name. It is literally a mountain, about twenty miles long, and from 
two to three broad. The inhabitants, who amount to T20(), reside principally on a 
narrow flat tract near the eastern cotist, and are mostly employed in annually pre¬ 
paring 90 or 100 tons of kelp. Some of the mountains ciilled the paps of Jura, rise 
more than 2400 feet above the sea ; and from their summits the >iews are singularly 
grand and extensive. Jura, like many of the other isles, alKmuds in minerals; 
and from its northern extremity a chain of rugged islands stretches along the coast 
ot the mainland. 

8carba is a small rockv island, divided from Jura by a narrow strait. It is 
of a circular form, and of wild aspect ; not more than three miles in diainete/', and 
containing about 50 inhabitants. Betw<“cn these islands is the whirlpool ilescribed 
under the head of Natcbai. (’i riositiks. 

Eisdalk is likewise a small island in this group, noted for its excellent slate 
quarries, almut five millions of slates being annually prepared for exportation, 
employing nearly 250 pt‘rsons. 

Lismore, or the great garden, lying still further north, in the mouth of Loch 
Lynnhe, is a fertile island, yielding oats, barley, potatot‘s, ami flax, sufficient for the 
support of 1200 inhabitants. This island contains a stnituni of sea-shells twelve or 
fifteen inches thick, imbedded in a liine-stonc rock, several feet above the high water¬ 
mark. Lismore .still exhibits vestiges of its former grandeur, in the ; iiins of the 
Bishop’s palace, and the present Church, which was the chancel of the ancient 
Cathedral. Near the church there is also one of those round towers, so often met 
with in the western isles. 

Besides some of the other small islands near the coast, there arc Colonsav 
and Oronsay, situated at a greater distance from the shore, and west of Jura. 
These islands are separated from each other by a nan’ow strait, and together, occupy 
an extent of twelve or thirteen miles in length, by threnj at the greatest breadth. 
The s»il and surface are variable, and the population about 900. 8onie part of the 
land is under tillage, ami the mc^em system of husbandry has been adopted with 
succe^. A ()uay has been built in Colonsay, where vessels of 400 tons burden 
may load. There are some plantations in a flourisbiug state. Remains of ancient 
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art still adorn these islands; and the remains of a priory upon Oronsay are among 
the finest monuments of antiquity in the Hebrides. The church contains the tombs 
of many ancient islanders ; and the ruins of a cloister, 41 feet square, and of other 
buildhi^, are still visible. The shores are productive of kelp, and sea-<;oral. 

The exterior chain of the western isles, which forms a barrier against the 
Atlantic Ocean, consists of four principal islands, with several of inferior size. 
These are Lewis, Harris, and North and South Uist, all of which are similar to the 
interior chain, both in appearance and productions. Lewis and Harris being 
joined together by a narrow isthmus constitute only one large ishind. Lewis is the 
most northern of the Hebrides, being situated about 30 miles from the main land. 
It is 45 miles long, and from 10 to more than 20 broad ; containing 557 square 
miles, and about 10,500 inhabitants. The climate is damp and variable, but the 
winter is mild. A small part of it, only, has been brought into cultivation ; and 
the unsettleil state of the weather, particularly about harvest, is often prejudicial 
to their cnips. Its chief agricultural returns are bear, oats, peas, rye, and 
potatoes. 'Hie coasts are bold and rocky, contain several caves, and are deeply 
indented by numerous Lochs, which afford excellent anchorage. Among these, 
Loch-Resort is a long arm of the sea, on the south-west, where a numerous fleet 
may ride in safety. The only village of note in Lewis is Stornaway, which contains 
about 2400 inhabitants. 

Harris is joineil to the southern part of Lewis by a narrow neck of land, dry 
at low water, and is divided into two parts by Ijoch-Tarbet. The southern district 
is a parallelogram about 12 miles long, and seven or eight broad. I’lie M’^estern cojist is 
flat and verdant, but the eastern is one series of rocks indented with creeks and 
harbours. The northern part is nearly of equal extent, ami its surface consists of 
rocks interspersed with coarse pasturage, and numerous lakes, well stocked with 
fish. The shores arc thinly peopled and miserably cultivated. The soil is poor 
and sandy, and neither lime-stone nor loam is fomid in the island. AJyout 4o0 tons 
of kelp are aimnally made, and a few black cattle supported. Seveml small isles, 
with the same aspect, surround the shores of Harris. Of these Taramay, Pabbay, 
Scarp, and others lie off the western coast, and G/a,s's Island in the bay of Turbet 
on the eastern. 

The other two chief islands of this exterior chain are North and South Hist. 
The first is divided from the south of Harris by a .sound about nine miles in width, 
and is nearly 16 miles long and from 6 to 12 broad. Including the numerous small 
islands by which it is surrounded, and the lakes that diversify its surface, the 
whole area is 118 square miles, supporting about 4(M)0 individuals. 

The general asiiect of this island is cheerless and gloomy. A dark, barren, 
heathy surface, swelling into hills of moderate elevation, forms the greater part of 
it. The cultivated district lies near the sea on the north and west sidp, and 
is confined to a sandy tract, about a mile and a half in breadth. The climate is 
also extremely variable. High gales of udnd prevail from the west, and, about 
the equinoxes, storms often happen which prove fatal to both corn and cattle. 
During the greater part of the year, westerly winds, accompanied by hazy 
weather, are common; yet the climate is not considered insalubrious. The 
western shore is completely defended from the approach of vessels of any bur¬ 
den, by rocks, shoals, and breakers ; but the eastern coast, except where it is 
indented by anns of the sea by which its harboui-s are formed, is composed of one 
extensive and craggy precipice. About 1000 or 1200 tons of kelp are yearly 
manufactured on its coasts, which are surrounded by Berneray, Rona, Heray, and 
other small islands, but their resemblance to the central nucleus precludes the 
necessity of description. 
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South Uist, which is much more regular in its shape than its northern compa^ 
nion, is about 20 miles long and from four to eight broad; containing an area of 
127 sipuire miles. The general aspect is mountainous. Not more than one-fiftli 
of its surface is cultivated; and this is chiefly on the western side, which declines 
towards the sea, and terminates in a sandy beach, perpetually encroached upon 
by the Atlantic. The soil of the arable part is light and sandy; but the eastern 
regions consist of steep and lofty bills, covered with heath and yielding a scanty 
pasturage. The eastern shore, which is rocky and indented with lochs, presents 
some commodious harboui’s. 

Benbecula is about eight miles in length and five at a meciial breadth. It lies 
in the channel Ijetween north and south I'ist, an<l is separated from the latter by a 
narrow .strait, fordable at low water. The .surface and soil resemble those of Uist, 
and it is surrounded by a number of small islets, the whole group forming an area 
of nearly 43 square miles. 

Bar RAY is also a considerable island, situated a few miles south-west of 
Uist, and about the 57" of latitude. Its shape is irregular, and it' is chiefly in 
pasturage. A small part, however, is cultivated, which yields but a scanty supply 
to the inhsibitants. IVatersaxf^ Sxtnderai/, Pahbat/, Mingalay, and Bemeray, are 
all situated south of Barray, wliich they resemble, and each of them is inhabited by 
a few families. 

The Orkneys. —These were the Orcades of the ancients, and are divided 
from the north of Scotland by Pentland Firth, a channel about 10 miles broad. 

The Orkney Islands lie between .58' 3' and 50“ 45' north latitude, and 2" O' and 
3“ 14' west longitude. Twenty-nine of them are inhabited, and thirty-eight are 
merely holms. There are, also, several barren rocks, covered w'ith the tide at high 
water. Both the shape and size of these i.slands are greatly diversified, and they 
are spread over a surface of 70 miles in length, and 40 in breadth. The eust 
and north coasts, in general, are low. The western coasts are more elevated ami 
terminate in Ixild and steep cliffs, exhibiting a thousand different shapes, which 
form a .scene highly picturesque and interesting. Appearances justify the conclusion, 
that anciently they were united, and perhaps composed a portion of Great Britain. 
Contiguous islands exhibit, on their shores, many qualities in common ; and the water 
between them in several places, is so shallow, as to render navigation dangerous even 
for small craft. In the Firth, by w'hich they are separated from Cjiithness, there are 
several islands, and the shores, on both sides, contain many points of resemblance. 
The elevation, the nature of the rocks, their direction, and the angle they form with 
the horizon, are similar on both sides ; while the strata in the two head-lands, which 
may l>e considered as the jaws of the Pentland Firth, are the same.” 

The soil of these islands contains abundance of peat-mexis, and other kinds of 
l)og, in the elevated districts. The vallies are chiefly combinations fk sand, clay, 
and gravel, on a ]x?d of rocks, and generally in a neglected state of cultivation. 
The whole surface has been estimated at :i84,(M)0 acre.s, supposed to be divided in 
the following proportions. Heath and rao.ss 290,(KK) acres ; green pastures unin¬ 
closed 30,<KH); inclost'd pasture 30,000; arable land, including gardens, &c. 
24,000; total of the productive land 84,000. Houses, roads, &o. occtipy about 
2000, and lakes 4000. Though the improved system of agriculture has not been 
adopted, the produce is sufficient for the support of the popu^tioii, whkdi, inctudiQg 
that of the Shetland isles, in 1811 amounted to 40,163. 

^the climate is variable, and the south-west and south-east winds often blow 
with great violence, while the nortl and north-east wiiwls are somet'mes accom¬ 
panied with snow and showers of hail, in June, which of course greatly injures 
the crops. ITie mean heat of summer is ab(j{ut 45", and the range of the ther- 
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momeler from 25° to 75*. The aurora borealis is often very splendid. Traces of 
lead and iron ore have been found, and stone of various kinds is common ; but, 
generally speaking, the Orkneys contain little that is interesting to the mineralogist. 

Under these circuiiistances it cannot be supposed that manufactures and 
commerce have made much progress. Linen, coarse woollen cloth, stockings, and 
blankets are made, but linen is their staple article. In some years 50,000 yards 
are manufactured. Much yarn is also disposed of nnwrought. Making kelp 
employs nearly 3000 people, and about 2500 tons are annually produced. Fisheries 
have not received their due share of attention. Lobsters, however, to the value of 
<^?1000, are sent to the London markets every year, and the herring and cod 
fisheries, if prosecuted with assiduity, could not fail of being highly beneficial. 

Want of capital and enterprise has prevented the inhabitants of tliese islands 
from engaging in extensive commercial transactions. The chief exports are beef, 
pr>rk, butter, tallow, hides, salt fish, oil, feathers, linen, yarn, and kelp, with a 
little gmin in favourable years. The imports embrace iron, wood, flux, coal, 
colonial produce, soap, leather, hardware, broad cloth, and printed cottons. 

The Manners and Customs of the inhabitants are similar to those of the High¬ 
landers. They are tall, robust, and well made; but indolent, superstitious, and 
credulous ; strongly attached to old customs, and consequently averse to improve¬ 
ments. They are hospitjible to strangers, and respectful to their superiors. 

In addition to this brief delineation of the general leatiires, a mere enumera¬ 
tion of the principal islands will be suflicient. The largest is Pomona, or mainland, 
which is very irregulai’ly shaped, and situated near the centre of the group. Tlie 
greatest length is about 25 miles ; its breadth varies from 9 to IG ; and the n hole 
surface occupies almut 212 square miles. The f>aralicl of 59” runs through the 
middle of the island. Kirkwall^ the capital, is a small, well-built trading town, 
and a royal btirgh, carrying on a greater commerce than any other town in the 
Orkneys. 

Several of the round buildings, called Piets’ houses, which 'are of a conical 
shape, and from 50 to 100 feet in diameter, are found in this island. Strornness, a 
village near the western Promontory, has likewise some trade. Moi/, South 
Ronaidshasf, Burraif^ Gremsay^ Faray^ Coicayy Stranay, and Copinshay, are the 
chief islands south of Pomona. Of these, lioy, llonaldsbay, ami Hurray, are the 
largest. Hoy is the highest land in the group ; and on the north-west coast tlu're 
is a bay in which shipping of 500 or GOO tons burden may ride in safety. 

The principal islands north of the mainland are Shaphishay, Hoivsay, Eagle 
shay, Eday, Stronsay, Sunday, IVestray, Fapa JFestray, North llonaldshay, Fera^ 
and Gairsay. The others are small, and each of them occupied only by a few 
families. 

Shetland Islands. —^I’he Shetland Islands, which with the Orkneys form one 
of tl\e counties of Scotland, and send a representative to the Imperial Pai-liiunent, 
are about 18 leagues north-cast of the Orkneys, and stretch to Gl" 11' noirth 
latitude. Seventeen of them are inhabited by a population of 21,470 individuals. 
Tlie general aspect of the isles is rugged and sterile, 'riie soil varies greatly; 
moss and heath abound ; and the cultivated lands are a mixture of clay and small 
stones. The western parts are peculiarly wild, dreary, and desolate. The 
climate is nearly the same as that of the Orkneys. Dtiring the summer they have 
almost perpetual day, but in winter they are envelope<l in fogs, storms, and* dark¬ 
ness. The frost is not intense, nor snow of long continuance; but the weather 
is often changeable, and temp^tuous winds are very frequent. These islands 
contain about 25,000 English acres of arable land, and nearly 23,000 of good 
meadow and pasture. Agriculture is still in the rudest state, the stock of the 
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smallest kind, and the farm-houses merely earthen hovels. Sheep form the prin¬ 
cipal part of this stock, and are noted for the fineness of their wool, but the great 
source of employment and profit are the fisheries, which the recent discoveries, 
mentioned in a former chapter of this work, promise to render the most productive 
in Europe. Sheep, wool, feathere, black cattle, butter, and small ponies, are the 
chief exports ; the imports are the same as those of the Orkneys. 

Shetland, or the maiidand, stretches about sixty miles from north to south, 
and from six to eighteen east and west, containing 14,000 inhabitaiits. This 
island is so deeply indented by the sea, that the whole extent of its cosust is nearly 
300 miles, and no part of the surface is more than five miles from the shoreH I'he 
interior is craggy and barren ; but verdant slopes, mai-shy plains, and cultivated 
tracts occur along t^e coast, although not more than three parts in a hundred are 
in tillage. The highest point in the island is Rona, near the north-west extremity, 
which is nearly 2000 feet above the level of the sea. Upon this summit there is a 
house capable of containing six or seven persons, constnicted of four large stones, 
with tM’o others inclining against each other, and forming a roof. The principal 
town in the island, and the capital of the whole group, is Lerwick, a small trading 
town, with a population of about 1400 inhabitants. JL^irwick is situated on the east 
coast; and Scallaway is an ancient but poor village on the opposite shore. 

Bressay' and Noss are two small islands off the eastern coast of the main¬ 
land. The pastures of the first, feed great numbers of sheep, cattle, and diminu¬ 
tive horses, from which, in addition to the fisheries, the inhabitants derive their 
chief sup[)ort. Noss is a small fertile island, near which a holm rises aboY'e 150 
feet perpendicularly from the sea. The rt>ck on the opposite coast of Noss is 
nearly the same height; and the distance between them, about 200 feet. Ropes 
are stretched from the summits of these rocks, and a sliding cnidle forms a com¬ 
munication between them. The population of these islands is nearly 670. 

Whalsev island, situated north of Bressay, is about eight miles long, 
and contains a jiopulation of 700 individuals, who are a}most solely employed in 
fishing 

Yell, divided from the north-east coast of the mainland, by a strait of four 
miles broad, is the most bleak and barren of all the Shetland isles. Its area is 
estimated at 150 square miles, but it is very thinly inhabited. 

Fetlar lies a few miles east of Yell. It is five miles long, and betYY'een two 
and three broad, containing about 4(K) acres of cultivated land. This small island 
is noted for iron, copoer, granite, rock-crystal, and fuller’s-earth ; plumbago has also 
been found here. 

Unst is situated still more to the north-east, and contains a diversified surface 
of about forty square miles, nearly 1880 acres of Yvhich are cultivated. The 
common products are l>ear, oats, potatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables. Some 
of the hills also contain several kinds of stone, jasper, and rock-crystal. OIF the 
north-east point of this island, which is in latitude 62 degrees, the current flows 
with such rapiditv during spring tides, that it is dangerous for the fishennen in the 
calmest weather. 

Foula, lying about seven leagues west of the mainland, is a high rocky island, 
four miles long, and between one and two broad. It yields pasturage for cattle 
and sheep, and has a population of about 150 inhabitants, among whom civili¬ 
zation is said to have made less progress than among any other people in the 
British Eurofieiin dominions. 

island is about thirty miles from the southern point of the mainland of 
Shetland, and contains an area of three square miles, only about seventy-five acres 
of which are cultivated. The number of inhabitants exceed 200: and it was on 
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the south-east of this rocky coast tiiat the flag-ship of the Spanish Armada perished 
in 1588. The remainder of these islands are all too small and too unimportant to 
be enumerated.—^The Shetland Islands form one Presbytery, and are divided into 
eleven parishes. 

The cottages are nearly the same in every parish. 'Hie walls are imperfectly 
built with stone and clay, and the wood of the roof is first covered with thin turf, 
called pones or Jlaas^ and afterwards thatched with straw. The house consists of 
two apartments with only one fire-place, on the middle of the largest room ; and 
a hole in the roof is the only outlet for the smoke. The practice of building regular 
chimmws is beginning to be more general than formerly. 

^n the dress of the Zetland peasants there is little which may be considered as 
peculiar. When at home, and engaged in agi’icultural occupations, both men and 
women wear the manufacture of their country ; the former i|Eiug the u admilly or 
claith, and the latter different kinds of coarse stuff; and instead of linen, they 
employ a species of flannel made from the wool of the sheep. The men make a 
kind of shoes or sandals of the untanned skins of cattle or seals, which are called 
rivlins; they are light and warm, and wear a long time. They use the tanned 
sheep-skin as a fishing dress. When at church, or at a festival, they are as 
decent^ clothed as the peasantry in Britain. 'Hie food of the lower class of peo¬ 
ple in Zetland, consists chiefly of bread, milk, and fish. Some of them have small 
quantities of mutton and pork, but few can attbrd beef. 

“ Both men and women, who compose the lower class of people in Zetland, 
are, generally speaking, well proportioned, of fair complexions, and an agreeable 
expression of countenance, 'riie men are stout and muscular, capable of enduring 
great degrees of fatigue, and of a very enterprising spirit. Many of the women are 
handsome, and possessed of much feminine softness of manner. The young of 
both sexes pay great attention to the growth of their hair, which is esteemed in 
proportion to its length. The men are in general indolent, and averse to any steady 
exertion. The women, on the conffury, are active and industrious. So very inac¬ 
tive arc the former, that it is difficult to get them to any labour in unnter, even 
when the wages are high. The peasants of Zetland are very superstitious, and they 
firmly believe in necromancy.”— Dr. Edmondstons Fiew of the Zetland Isles. 

As Scotland forms part of the British Empire, it cannot, of course, have either 
Colonies or Settlements distinct from thegenertil body. 
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Staiistical md SympHical Tables. 


TABLE I. 


Com PA RATI VK Stai 
in the pears 1801 
the State of the . 


Shires. 


Aberdeen.. 

.Argyle ... 

Avr'. 

Banff . 

Berwick . 

Bute . 

Caithness.. 

Clackmannan . 

Dunbarton. 

Dumfries. 

Edinburgh. 

Elgin . 

Fife. 

Forfar. 

Haddington..... 

Inverness . 

Kincardine. 

Kinross . 

Kircudbright . 

Lanark,.. 

Linlithgow .... 

Nairn . 

Orkney and Shetland .. 

Peebles . 

Perth . 

Renfrew. 

Ross and Cromarty..,. 

Roxburgh... 

Selkirk... 

Stirling . 

Sutherland. 

Wighton. 



hims made according 


bputatiou I SOI. 


Males. 1 Females. 


123.08> 
71,S5y 
8-L306 
35,807 
! 30,621 
11.791 
22.609 
10.858 
20,710 
.'i4,.597 
122,954 
26.70.5 
93,743 
99,127 
29,986 
74,292 
26,349 
6.725 
29,211 
146,699 
17,844 
8,2.57 
46,821 
8,735 
126,366 
78,056 
.55,343 
33,682 
5,070 
50,825 
23,117 
22,918 


Increase. 



60.973 
40,675 
48.506 
14.911 
14,466 
5,545 
10,608 
.5,715 
II,.369 
29,347 


9,715 
4,618 
26,031 
4,575 
67„5.58 
41,988 
29,849 
17,869 
2.711 
26,950 I 
12,692 
12,348 



75,930 
44,910 
55,448 
19,189 
16,313 I 
6,488 
12,811 
6,295 
12,820 
33,613 



10,.577 

4,721 

26,002 

5,089 

71,059 

50,636 

33,21.3 

20,117 

.3,1.39 

30,429 

1.3,141 

14,686 


1.36,908 

a5.585 

10.3,954 

34,100 

30,779 

12,033 

23,419 

12,010 

24,189 

62,960 

148,444 

28,108 

101,272 

107,264 

31,164 

78,415 

27.439 

7.245 

33,684 

191,752 

19.451 

8,251 

46,1.53 

9.935 

135,093 

92,596 

60,853 

37.230 

5,889 

.58,174 

2.3,629 

26,891 


Total_I 734,581 j 864,487 11,599,0681 208,180 j23841i 825,377 j 979,487 11,804,864 


Summary for Great Britain. 


opulatioD 1801 , i»«i. I 

ri ■ Totaf."" r 


_^pula^n 1811, 

Males, f Females, t Total. 


England . 3,987,935:4,.343.499 8,331,434 1,167,966—14,5.5.5,257 4,944,14.3 9,499,400 

Wales. 257,178 284,.368 541,546 65,^34—| 289,414 317.966 607,380 

Scotland. 734,581 864,487 1,599,068 208,1802384 82.5,.377 979,487 1,804,864 

Army.Nav 7 , &c . 470..598| ^70,598 169,902—. 640,500 640,500 

Total. ...5,450.292,5.492,354 10,942,646 1,611,88212384 6,3 10 , 54 d 6,24 1,696 12 , 552,144 

Mem. The same remarks apply to the Table relative to the popsletion of ScortAin), as to those 

respecting ENOiANoand Wates. Seepage 140 


























































mTlSTICA*. ANO tVnomCAJUXAnym* 


Cbtmiyak 


^ Momtmm cm4%hJir Places m Swihnd* 




iUierdt^oehire. 


Argylesbire 
Arran .... 


A\ rshire 


Banffshire .. 


Berwickshire .... 
Caithness. 

DunifrieS'Shirc .. 


Edinburghshire .... / 


Fifeshire 


Forfiirshlre 


Haddingtonshire.. 
InvernMS. 


Mntntaint. 

( BmAvon 3929 

^nacdonie 43Q0 

Benochie. 1500 

Cabracb, iKick . 2377 

Carncach. 2700 

Cairntotd.. 4220 

Moraond. 810 

Morven . 2880 

Noath. 1830 

rCoblarofArroquhar 2389 
J Cmachen ben .... 3390 

‘"jDnniroich . 750 

VJura, Paps of .... 2420 

... Goat fell ........ 2950 

rCnimtable ...... 1650 

I Carleton. 1520 

.. < Knockdaw . l.'iSS 

j Knockdolian. 2090 

Knocknounan .... 1.5 40 

rBenriniies.... 2747 

.. < Cairngorm ...... 4080 

1. Knockhill........ 2500 

{ Dunse law . 630 

Cockbnrn law .... 900 

{ Ord of Caithness.. 1250 
Pap of Caithness .. 1229 

S Black larg. 2890 

Caimkinnow .... 2080 
Constitution hill.. 1032 
Erickstane brae .. 1118 

Hartfell . 3302, 

Lowtherhill. 3100 

Queensberry hill.. 2259 

Wisp hill. 1940 

^Allennore. 1616 

Arthur seat . 822 

Black hill. 1878 

Calton hill. 356 

Carnethy. 1864 

Castlelaw hiU .... 1399 
Corstorphine hill*.. 470 
•' \ Cross of Edinburgh 277 
Hawkhill ........ 115 

Kirkyetton . 1560 

Mnirfoothill. 1850.^ 

Fiassa of the Abbey 117 
Salisbury Craigs .. 550 

^St. Andrew’s Church 215 

( Kelly law. 810 

Largo law . 952 

Lomond East .... 1460 
— West.... 1721 

Cathlaw. 2264 

Crai^wl.1600 

Dundee law.... .. 525 
Dunnichen hill.... 720 

Kinpumie hill .... 115Q 

SidlahiU. 1406 

N. Berwick hw .. 940 

{ Ben nevis . 4380 

Mealfourroanie .. 2730 

Scarsongh . 3412 

Scardonuu . 2730 


Couaim, 

Kincardineshire . 
Kircudbrightshire 

Lanarkshire ... 
LIulithgowshire ., 


PcebieS'Shire 


Perthshire 


Renfrewshire 
Ross-shire .. 


Roxburghshire. 


Selkirkshire. 


Shetland ... 
Stirlingshire 

Wlgtonshiie 

Ee 


‘ Mwnimm, 
f Cairnmoneam.«. 
j Kerlodi 

* * * I Klochnabane ,,., 
vMonnt Battock.., 
rCainharrow 
.... 4 Cairnsmnir ...... 

ICriffell. 

/ Coulter fedl .... .. 

% Lauders . 

JLeadhills.. 

••• yrintphill. 

# Wanton mount .. 
V Westraw htli .... 

. .. Cairn Naple. 

i Broadiaw. 

Dondroich . 

Guuclcugh . 

Hartheld. 

Hell'scleugh .... 

Minchmoor. 

Whitcomb hill.... 

/Athol bouse. 

I Barry hill. 

* Belmont lawn .... 

Benderig. 

Bcnglo. 

Benia wers ...... 

Ben ledi ...... 

/ Benmorc. 

\ Bcnvorlich . 

Birnam hill. 

Castle Menzies .. 
Dunsinuau hill.... 
King's scat ...... 

Mount Blair. 

Schehallian. 

VjFarragon. 

rBalagich. 

J Craig of Nielston.. 

j Misti law. 

vStanley brae...... 

Ben wyvis . 

Cheviot bill. 

Duncan hill. 

Eilden hills.. 

Mellenwood fell .. 

Rubers law. 

Megg'shili. 

Blackhouse heights 

Eterrick })en. 

Hainingshaw law.. 

Miuchmoo i . 

Ward law. 

Windiestraw law.. 

Rons . 

^AlvahlU. 

J Bencleugh ...... 

I Ben-lomond. 

vCampsie hills .... 

( Knock of Luce ,, 

Larg .. 

Modiram feu .... 
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FeH. 
1020 
. 1890 
. IS70 
. 3405 
. 1110 
. 2697 
1831 
. 2440 
3150 
1564 
2306 
1556 

iqdo 

2741 

210(1 

2200 

2818 

2100 

2000 

2685 

425 

663 

204 

3550 

3650 

3978 

3009 

3841 

3300 

1580 

280 

1012 

1259 

2463 

3673 

2535 

1000 

820 

1240 

620 

4380 

2658 

1031 

1360 

2000 

1419 

1480 

2370 

2220 

1780 

1877 

1900 

2295 

3944 

1600 

2200 

3240 

1500 

1014 

1758 

1020 







































































































Abmieea .... 

Aibarock. .•• 

Andrew's, St, •• «««• •vtetwM* 

ArbioaA »•' ••••••>. 

AitinnimirdknB •••ceeww *•*•••«•■ 
ArtberV Se|tt am****, 

A/r^{iiri|itlit'ke9*e.I 

Banff 

BaMroek ....'.M 

Belmont •«ona**e%oo««*eirf>ooe«»op^ 
Beftnevii ••••••••••Bwotwooooootoooo! 

Beil rock •« oeoo*o«*oeoee dd 
Berwick oooowdeo ooeoowooooooooMoo^ 

Bertie . 3d 

Berwick law, N.30 

Bokban-nen.,..,.,, .. 37 

CanpheltoD ad 

Canna 0*0 •ewoe*e««‘'okno«oooao*woo«« 38 

CnHtmm-point ...35 

Cheviot kius «• 35 

daekamaaii •BMeneeoeeMenee****: .3« 

Croam^.37 

I *...«* 37 

Gvi)idiipi,ti^btdwiMc '••Ooootoofoo 35. 

!Di||k|||^Mw'‘.**«9*e«e« wMoMoo oeoow a* 

' '••!Noo oMwaooo ooeeeooo 

:DitibvfieUi'' •oMeeow ••«wo« •••••««•«»« 55 

.l>«iiM»b;il'.. 3tf 

eobeoi^ .t35 

Daaie[4Mbyfbead... . .38 

iMadee weoeeeod^etee oa .«»^6 

paage;-' 35 

'BA|i||imBb,ObtMihre|s^^^ 55 

Orkiiejrs.. •aewio'Vftaoaaea* 

FmfMiead •eaOM««e^8eooooe*oa|^S 

Flfe-ac^ •« oeeooaoeoo^oaookoow own |56 


•o«**»aw eaowo* •••••««•aoal 


aab*a»«« oaaaa aoaaaaao 


•« oeeooaoeoo^oaookoow owal' 
ooeeww ••••«•• oewoaeoaoaaet' 



15.' ■« 
t«. 0 
35 0 

' 43 0 

57 18 
tS I) 
40 30 

4 53 

35 0 

49 0 

^6 SO 

45 S I 

40 0 

3 8 

«0 0 
*6 0 

5 45 

46 0 
» 5t 

5 0 

43 U 
4* 0 

43 O 
35 30 
5* O 
8 *0 
O 30 
.56 30. 

39 0 
*5 O 
46 50 

57 CO 
*7 O 
*8 O 

40 0 

16 SO 
40 0 

9 ,0 

30 0 
49 4« 
40 45 
51 3S 
38 0 

bf 0 
.58 0 

58 *8 


* 

37 

57 

3 

11 

1» 

S 

t 

0 

* 

96 

0 

1 

.59 

41 


30 

* 4* 11 

1 47 0 

5 3* ** 

6 *4 5* 

3 St 0 

t 8 1* 
8 45 0 

4*0 

* 50 0 

4 57 0 

4 «3 30 

3 53 S9 

4 *5 18 

*33 0 

4 *r 0 

3 7 0 

3 *15 

* 19 .58 

3 1 40 

a 90 0 

1 54 0 

5 3'0 


Nei»-kcira» 


PcntlaRd Skerriet 


l*inenw«em 


Red>kead 


Kewrew 


5 50 30 


ScMtaUian 


Stoneharen 


56 

19 

83 

.56 

40 

0 

55 

*6 

0 


57 41 45 


TAbermory 


Unit, Maud 


m 
«' 

^40 0 

3 * 0 

9 31 0 

4 81 0 

t 0 

5 9 0 

• ■ 1 * 0 
f' 10 1* 

4 6 30 

* At > 33 
« «&' 4 

O 
0 

J'ir.. 

■r.0..' 

•5 }; -b» i 

f‘l0. . 
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IRELAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


IV0gll^iiituaH(m^Boundaries — Extent — Population-^ Original Inhahitants-—Pro- 
^eesive Geography-—PreserU Divisiony and Distribution of the Inhabitants. 

IRELAND, called Erin by the natives, is a term supposed to have been derived 
from Irisy or /ri, first mentioned in Diodorus Siculus. From tlie authorities quoted 
by Mr. Wakefield, this appears to have been the original name of the Island, and 
was bestowed by the Teutonic tribes, who, at an early period, occupied a great 
part of Europe. Erin is derived from the Teutonic word Er-aii, contracted into 
Eriy signifying the further island. Iri, or Eri, as it is now written, signifies, in 
the Irish language, the Great Island. Ccesary the first Roman writer who noticed 
this island, calls it HybermOy which some have traced to the Phoenician word 
Iher-na£y or fiirther habitation, but others have asserted, that it was conferred by 
the Romans, on account of the supposed coldness of the country. It is sub¬ 
sequently mentioned by Tacitus and other writers, under the name of leme, and 
similar appellations. 

Ireland is situated in the Atlantic ocean, west of Great Britain, and between 
51“ 20', and 55® 30' of north latitude, and 5° 50', and 10“ 40' west lon^tude. The 
Atlaaric is therefore the general Boundary ; but the branch which separates it 
from Great Britain, consists of the Irish sea, St. George’s, and the North Channel. 
This last divides It^and from Scotland, and is the narrowest part, as the Mull of 
Cantyre approaches within sixteen miles of the Irish coast. 

^e shape of this island is an irregular oblong, stretching nearly in the direc¬ 
tion of the meridian, with its southern extremity inclining towards the west. Its 
greatest extent is, therefore, from north-east to south-west, and a line drawn from 
the extremity of the county of Antrim to that of Cork, exceeds 300 English miles; 
but the g^test meridianai length is only 240. The breadth of Ireland is very 
unequal, in consequence of the deep bays which indent its western coast. It varies 
from about 200 miles to less than 100. The bays of Galway and Dublin, about 
the middle of the op^site coasts, are nearly 120 miles from each other; but there 
is not a place on the island mudi more than 50 miles from the sea. 

The difficulty of estimating the area of a country thus intersected by the 
ocean, except by an actual survey, has occasioned great diversity in the statements 
on this subject. Some authors liave stated the superficial extent at 27,457 square 
miles; Dr. Beaufort at 30,370; and Mr. fPak^ldy including the whole surface of 
^ iniaiid waters, at 32,201 square nules. 

^ the inhabitants has been made, the population 
: i^|lo|; be correctly ipven. It has been rapidly increasing ror the last 30 years. 
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and many parts me very populGnsy thdogii G 
The total number, however, Is abont^e Adopting this estfinate ail 

actual amount, and that of 30^270 sqiiaiNs mllito ds thO extont Of surfai^i th^ 
average number of inhabitants oti.each sqtuim mile will be aboOt 160. Mr. 
Newenham, indeed, stated the population iti 1864 at 5,395,436; and i^O^g for 
the increase which has since taken place, it would now be about five mtUmns aind 
a half. Comparing this with Mr. WokejkWsi estimate of the area, it will give 
about 170 persons to each square mile. 

Various opinions have b^n entertained respecting the Orioinai. Popui-ation 
of this island. The most authentic account is, that after the Celts had been 
driven, by their more warlike neighbdnrs, to the western shores of Gaul^ thw 
passed into Britain, and thence into Ireland. At what precise epoch this took 
place cannot now be ascertained. These Celts were afterwards followed by tribes 
of Goths, as the names by which Ptolemy designates some of the peogU^ho 
inhabited Ireland in bis time, have sprung from a Gothic origin. 
inhabitants are the Fid^mlg of Iiibh history. Oromts also states that, har^|||pPtn 
century, a number of Scythians, who had been driven from the north of by 
the Emperor Constantine, took refuge in Ireland; and this circumstance is 
strongly corroborated by the present customs and appearance of the southern 
Irish, who are distinct from those of the north, and bear a striking lesemblanc^e to 
the inhabitants of Biscay and the adjacent provinces. Iheir practice of building 
their villages in rows, or streets, at right angles to the roads, in some parts, both 
of Ireland and Spain, while in others they aie placed parallel to them, also seems 
to indicate an identity of origin. A remarkable fact, which bears directly upon 
this point, deserves to be mentioned. A Consul from one of the Barbary States, 
who had resided many yearn in England, visited the sister island, and, on arriving 
at Kilkenny, was greatly surprised at being able to converse with the inh^taats 
in their native dialect. Spain was partially peopled by African colonies ; and this 
circumstance cun only be accounted for, by supposing sOme of them to have passeil 
from that country into Ireland, as stated by Orosius. 

The earliest document on the Proorbssivr Grogravhv of Ireland, is the 


map of that island by Ptolemy, and, considering the period at which it was con* 
structed, as well as the remote situation of the country, the general outlines, and 
principal features, are very coivect, particularly when cornered with those of sonic 
other countries much nearer the centre of the civilizea world. Ptolemy also 
mentions ten considerable towns, of which Elbana^ the pr^nt Dublin, was the 
principal. Ireland was involved in the greatest obscurity during the middle ages; 
and though it became subject to the English in the reign of Henry IL, little was 
known respecting it till the time of Queen Elizabeth, when Stanikursi^, Camden, and 
Spenser publi^^ their descriptions. The geography of some of tire western parts is 
not even yet free from imperfection. Hie division of Ireland into counties was ftnaily 
established in the reign of Charles I.; and Sir fPitliam Petty's survey, frwn whidi 
the maps of the several counties, published in 1685, were coilstnicteo, contfibuted 
to a better knowledge of t^ country, and has been the ground-work of m<»t 
of those that have since appeared. 

^ Ireland is at present divided into four Provinces, wbicb^ with tlmir rdlaiive 
positions and respective areas| according to Mr. fVakefiel^e cbmpilta)^iGil« 01% 


UUtcr,4lM» Mrtk. 8375 tqowe aiikNb 

Leinster, on tbe east.......... 7360 

ContMvght, «a the west 7190 ditto. 

Monster, on the Muth, . .J27S ditto, 
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^ divided into :^aQtie^^ wbich'^^a^ into 

of these divisions alone belongs to 
The foJIowing list comprises the counti^, with thdr areas in square 
JjAiglish ^oiiles, the number of members sends to the Imperial Parliament, the 
and the number of inbal^itants in each, as far as thejr have been 


Countiet. 

Areas, 

1. Antrint........ 

1018 

2. Armagh ...... 

451 

3. Cavan. 

758 

4. Fermanagh .... 

694 

5. Donegal . 

1725 

6, Down .. ...... 

936 

Ij^xadonderry.... 
I^onaghan .... 

837 

509 

9. Tyrone. 

1271 


1. Carlow. 

346 

2.Dublin.. 

388 

3. Kildare. 

619 

4. Kilkenny. 

773 

5. King’s County.. 

661 

6. Longford. 

366 

7. Louth. 

329 

8. Meath .. 

965 

9. Queen's County 

602 

10. Westmeath .... 

592 

11. Wexford ...... 

934 

12. Wicklow. 

781 


Province op Ulster. 


No. qf Mem. 

.. 6 

.. 3 

2 

3 

2 

.. 4 

.. 4 

.. 9. 

.. 3 


County Towns. Population of Towns. 
Carnckfergas .... 3,400 


Armagh. 6,000 

Cavan . 3,000 

Enniskillea. 3,210 

Lifford. 

Downpatrick...... 6.000 

Londoaderry. 10,00li 

Monaghan.. 

Omagh. 


Province op Leinster. 


• • • « 

3 

a a a a 

Carlow ,. ... 


• a • • 

5 

« • a a 

Dublin . 


• • • • 

2 

* « a a 

Kildare..... 


« • a • 

3 

• a a * 

Kilkenny .. . 


a a • • 

2 

a a a a 

Philipstown . 



2 

a a a a 

Longford .. . 

a a a a a 

a a a a 

4 

a a a a 

Drogheda .. . 


a a a a 

2 


Trim .. 


a a a a 

3 

a a a a 

Maryborough 

a • a a 

a a • a 

3 

a a a • 

Mullingar ... 


a a a • 

4 

a a a a 

Wexford .. . 


a a a a 

2 ' 

* a • • 

Wicklow ,.,, 

a a a a 


Province of Connauoht. 


1. Galway . 

2593 

.... 3 

2. Leitrim . 

604 

.... 2 

3. Mayo ........ 

23.39 

.... 2 

4. RoMommon ... » 

691 

o 

a a a a a* 

5.Sligo .. ...... 

727 

.... 3 



Province 

1. Clare .. 

1125 

.... 3 

2. Cork ........ 

2990 

8 

3. Kerry . 

1763 

.... .3 

4. Limerick ...... 

1045 

.... 3 

5. Tipperary .... 

1591 

.... 4 

6. Waterford .... 

710 

4 


.... Galway. 16,000 

.... Cutrick on Shannon . 

.... Castlebar. 

.... Roscommon. 

.... Sligo. 7,000 

OP Munster. 

.... Ennis. 

.... Cork .. .'. 90,000 

.... Tralee . 7,000 

.... Limerick ........ 60,00J 

.... Cashel. 4,200 

.... Waterford........ 40,000 


From the deficiency of regular returns, by which the actual population might 
be ascertmned in all its local details, it is difficult to present a correct view of the 
manner in which the inhabitants are distributed. The following statement may, 
however, be considered as a near approximation. Ulster is the most populous of 
the four provinces, and that in which the linen and cotton manufacture is carried 
to , the greatest extent, which of course vei 7 much au^ents the number of 
inhabitants. This province is succeeded by Leinster, wmle Connaught, on the 
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opposite side of the island, is the.most nijtily peopled. |a pcHOt of eomptufkdve 
population, these provinces stantLneerfy «» mUows: tk. 

Ulster 50—Ldaster 41>—IfiiBirter t#***«Bd CowMig^t 26. 

The county of Armagh is the nsost ptmtdU. This is followed by Blonaghan, 
Down, Louth, and Londonderry, the poptuousaess of these having toe same pro* 
portion as the numbers 78,77,67,66, at^ 60. The most thinly inhabited county 
is Galway, which being referred to the same scate as the preceding conntie^ only 
gives the number 18. Kerry gives 19; Donegal 22; Mayo and Clare 23; Widclow 
24; and ail the rest are intermediate between these and 50. The labouring clas^ 
bear a much greater proportion to the whole population in Ireland than in Eugtand, 
while the minute division of land, with the low state of manutactures, (ex<»{:^ 
linen) causes a much larger number to depend for subsistence upon the produce of 
agriculture. Hence, there are not in Ireland such dense masses of ^puiation, 
collected into particular towns and districts, as in Enghmd, the inhabitants'%dng 
dispersed over the cultivated parts of the country. 



CHAPTER II. 

ihilm^r^Genm'cd Surface — Mmintaim--^Rivers~^Cana^ — LaJtes—CUmaie and 

Seasons-—Soil—-Culdvdiion and Productions. 

SURROUNDED by the sea, and greatly indented with bays, creeks, and harbours, 
Ireland possesses a vast extent of coast in proportion to its surface. The numerous 
iiilets and promontories by which its Outlines are rendered so irregular, not only 
increase the local beauty of the scenery, but render Ireland superior to most other 
countri^ in Europe in point of commercial advantages. The north and east sides 
of the island are the most entire; and when compared with the western coast, 
exhibit a striking difference between a shore sheltered by the near approach of 
opposite land, and one exposed to the unbroken force of an impetuous ocean. The 
south and west of Ireland present more safe and commodious havens, perhaps, than 
the same extent of coast in any other part of the globe. The spacious bays of 
Donegal, Sligo, Clew, Galway, and Dingle, are all of this kind. The chief 
openings on the south, are the bays of Bantry and Roaring, with the harbours of Cork 
and Waterford. Belfast, CaiTingford, Dundalk, and Dublin biws are all on the 
east; but are inferior to the others in extent and convenience. Laughs Foyle and 
Swilly encroach on the northern counties, and afford inlets for vessels trading to that 
part of Ireland. Commencing an ideal voyage at Dublin, and coasting round the 
island with the shore on the right, the principal promontories, in the order of 
their occurrence, are Carnsore point, Mizen head. Crow head, Dunorling head, 
Urris head, Tillen head, Fairland point, Malin head, Torr point, and Howth 
head. 

The GENERAL SURFACE of Ireland bears a greater resemblance to that of the 
southern parts of England, in the variety of its elevations, than it does to either 
Wales or Scotland. Though it merits the appellation rather of a flat than an 
alpine region, it is sufficiently interspersed with hill and dale to impart much 
diversified beauty to its landscapes. The vicinity of Fair head, and the coast of 
Antrim, mostly consist of high land, and the mountains of Mournc, which 
intersect the county of Down, are considerably elevated ; but south of these, and 
of some others in Armagh, the surface sinks into an extensive plain, stretching 
over the counties of Lowth, Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and Carlow. An elevated 
tract then spreads from north to south, and afterwards inclines to the west, dividing 
the basin of the Shannon from the declivity which faces the east. The waters that 
flow in these different directions chiefly originate in this upland district. Wicklow 
is an assemblage of mountains, which are connected with the ridge that divides 
Wexford from that county and Carlow. The eastern coast of Doni gal likewise 
presents a mountainous appearance, and a chain runs inland from Tillen head, 
rhough some of the detached momitaiiis of Ireland aspire to a gi-eat height, yet 
the want of continuity in the groups and short ranges, as well as their general 
elevation, do not entitle it to the character of a mountainous countiy. The most 
extensive plain stretches across the middle of the island, from the vicinity of Dublin 
to Galway bay. The extremities are higher than the central parts, and the western 
coast than the Interior. The elevations of Ireland are generally easy of ascent, 
and many of them admit of cultivation to their very summits. A few only are 
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precipitous. The western peninsula of Connaught, is one of the most mountainous 
districts in the island. In the county of Mayo, the solitaiy hill, caDed Mount 
Nephin, rises, according to Mr. Kirwan^ to the height of 2630 feet above the level 
of the sea; while Croagh Patrick, on the south-east of Clew bay, and in the same 
county, attains the height of 2660 feet. Mangerton, one of the peaks of the chain, 
south-west of the lake of Killarney, is 2603 feet high; and Donaw, the highest 
summit of Mourne, is 2809 feet above the level of the sea. The highest point in 
the ridge called M'Gilleycuddy’s Reeks, in the County of Kerry, is supposed to 
exceed 3000 feet. 

The surface of Ireland inclines in every direction towards the sea, as shown 
by the numerous rivers which issue from’ all parts of the coast. This circumstance, 
in connexion with the quantity of rain that frequently falls, increases the number 
of streams, and augments the fertility of its .soil, but diminishes the length and 
magnitude of its rivers. Hence, though the Irish rivers are numerous, few of 
them are sufficiently important to deserve description in a work of this general 
nature. The noble Shannon, however, the prince of Irish streams, is a striking 
exception, being one of the chief rivers in the British dominions. The Barrow, 
the Bann, the Boyne, the Blackwater, the Bandon, the Foyle, the Lilly, and the 
Suir, also add to the beauty and the commercial convenience of the countiy. 

The Shannon originates in a small lake, a few miles south of Sligo, and soon 
afterwards feeds the waters of Lough Allen. Flowing still towards the south, it 
expands into the long and narrow lough Esk ; and subsequently into the still 
more extensive lough Ree. Increased by numerous tributary streams, it now 
becomes a noble river, and assuming a south-west direction, flows through the 
beautifiilly winding lough Derg, passes the city of Limerick, expands into a 
magnificent estuary, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean, after having separated the 
province of Leinster and part of Munster from Connaught, and completed a course 
of 170 miles, through one of the finest vales in Ireland. Tlie western bank of the 
Shannon is formed by the counties of Roscommon, Clare, and Galway; and the 
eastern boundary by those of Leitrim, Longford, King’s County, Meath, Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Kerry. It is navigable for ships of 500 tons burden as far as 
Limerick, but the navigation is internipted a little above that city by a waterfall 
beyond which barges only are used. 

The Barrow, which rise.s in King’s County, about 40 miles west of Dublin, 
flows towards the south, and is joined by the Nore, from the west, before it reaches 
Ross. Below that town, it receives the Am/>, from the same quarter. Their 
united waters then form Waterford haven, and mingle with those of the Atlantic, 
about 100 miles from their source. Tliis river is navigable for large vessels, as far 
as New Ross, and for barges to Carlow and Athy ; whence the communication is 
continued to Dublin by a canal. 

The Bann descends from the north side of the mountains of Moiimc, and 
flows north-west to lough Neagh. Issuing again from the northern extremity ol 
that lake, it passes Coleraine, and enters the sea on the east of lough Foyle, 

Bann, with lough Neagh, and the canal of Newiy, which joins it to the Irish sea, 
insulate the north-cast part of Ireland. The length of this river, including the 
lough, is about 70 miles. 

From near the source of the Bairow, the Boyne flows towards the northreost, 
and being augmented by numerous streams as it passes through the coiin^ of 
Kildare, becomes a fine river when it entera Meath. It then pursues its course^ 
incrc^ing in beauty and magnitude, till it reaches Drogkeda» whejre it fiUls iptp 
the Irish sea, after a course of nearly 50 miles. The Bc^e adimts sfc^s to 
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Drogheda, and opens a much more extensive navigation for smaller vessels by its 
connexion with canals. 

The Blackwater has its source near Castle Island, in the county of Kerry, 
and flows e^tward for about 50 miles, till it reaches Cappoquin, where it bends 
to the south, and enters tlie Atlantic at Youghall bay. It admits ships from 
thence to Cappoquin. 

I-<EB and the Banpon intersect the county of Cork, from west to east, 
file loriner falls into Cork harbour, anil the latter into Kinsalc bay. Flowing 
n^rly in the same direction as the Blackwater, the >Suitt also unites its waters 
wth those of the Barrow. The river Foyle enters the northei n ocean by tjie lough 
of that name, and gives access for vessels to Derry and Lifford. Tiie Liffv is a 
stream of little commercial importance, and deserves notice chieHy as flowing 
through the capital. 

Few countries possess greater facilities for internal eomiuunieation, from the 
situation of their rivers and lakes^ than Ireland. Wlien these uuturul advantages 
are duly improved, by an extensive and judicious system of Canals, almost everv 
place will be within a few miles of >vater carriagiL But, us sueb a system must 
ahvays be proportionate to the progress of industry and internal commerce, Ireland 
Is yet much beliiiid England iu this respect. It is not, however, destitute of canal 
navigation, for the improvement <jF which dt?5()(),()00 was granted at the Union. 
The following are the principal canals. 

The (IranI) Ca.nal extends from Dublin to Shannon liarbour, and another 
branch stretches to Athy, where it joins the Barrow. It thus connects the cajiital 
with the south-east and south-west parts of the country. Dublin is supplied mth 
corn and turf by means of this canal; hut it is otherwise more used for passage- 
boats than for the conveyance of merchandize. 

The IloYAL Canal commcn<;es in two brunches, the one at Glassmanognc in 
the county of Dublin, and the other at the Litty, near the Lots, in the immediate 
vicinity of Dublin. These afterwards unite and extend beyond Mullingar. It 
i.s chiefly employed for the same purpose as the grand canal. 

Nfavrv Canal stretches through the soutliern part of tiie county of Down, 
and is one of the most useful in Ireland. It commences at ( 'ai’lingford bay, 
extends to Newry w'uter, and along the upper Bann to lough Neagh, with bi’anehcs 
diverging to the Tyrone collieries. It admits vessels of 50 or (iO tons burden 
along the greater part of its course. 

Ireland is adornetl with numerous lakes, some of which arc extensive and 
beautiful; but the native term Lough (like the Loch of .Scotland,) Is indiscrimi¬ 
nately applied to arms of thi^ sea as well as lakes. 

iiOUOH Erne i.s the largest lakt; in Ireland, and is situated in the county 
of Fermanagh. It consists properly of two distinct lakes connected by a narrow 
channel, one of which is nearly 20, and the other about 15 miles long. The greatest 
breadth is 12 miles, and the iiiediiini about 10. Both contain numerous islands, 
which, according to some writers, exceed iJOO. l^he utility of this lake, however, is 
small, and hence its size and local beauty alone entitle it to attention. 

Louoh Neaoh, which is situated in the eastern part of IMstcr, between the 
counties of Tyrone and Antrim, is particularly adapted for yielding the advantages 
of a safe and easy navigation. Tlie county of Londonderry borders on the north¬ 
west of this lake, and that of Down just touches the opposite angle. Its length is 
nearly 15 miles, and its breadth, seven; including an area hf 58,200 acres. The 
waters of Lough Neagh have a slight petrifying quality, and are supplied by several 
large.rivei'S, though there is but one outlet by which they are discharged into the 
•fsk. CtoJy two small islands diversify its surface, and its shores are chiefly flat 
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and uninteresting, except in a few places, where th^ become bold and abnipt ; but 
the great deficiency of wood deprives them of that picturesque effect which renders 
this kind of scenery so pleasing. 

Lough Corrib, in the county of Galway, is the next in size, being about 20 
miles in length, but not more than four at a medial breadth. In some places, how< 
ever, it is nearly 10 miles broad. 

The lakes of Killarnby, situated amid the mountains of Kerry, are the 
most celebrated for their variegated, romantic, and delightful scenery, in which 
they not only excel all others in Ireland, but rival any in Europe. Th«sc three 
lakes are connected together by narrow channels, and are generally styled the 
lower, the middle, and the upper. The central expanse is often called Mucross 
lakey from Mucross Abbey, wliich stood on its margin. They are small in com¬ 
parison with those already described. Their respective areas, in the order above- 
mentioned, are 3000, 640, and 720 acres. Tlie beauties of the first are of a soft 
and pleasing kind, one side being bounded by a majestic range of mountains, 
while the other presents the prospect of a rich and cultivatetl country'. The 
beauties of the middle lake comprise an interesting union of the grand and the 
majestic; and those of the upper maintain the gradation, by an intermixture of 
the awfully sublime. The shores are fringed with the arbutus, or stra\vberry-tree, 
which is not indigenous to any other part of the British dominions. Tlie most 
animated description must fail in conveying a just idea of this enchanting scenery, 
which the poet’s pen, and the painter’s pencil, have in vain endeavoured to portray. 
“ These glassy lakes, overlooked by stupendous mountains, bordered with pendant 
woods, most delightfully variegated, ornamented with the most romantic verdant 
islands, resounding on all sides with waterfalls, and the reverberation of a vast 
variety of echoes, combine an assemblage of beauty perhaps unpamlleleil,—at least, 
far surpassii^ all power of language to describe.” Sir Richard Colt Hoare also 
observes, ** The collected beauties of this favoured spot are so great, so varied, 
and so superior to any thing I have yet seen, either in Italy, Switzerland, or England, 
that they can neither be delineated nor described : to hejelt they must \) 0 . seen*' 

Several other lakes are spread over various parts of Ireland, among which 
those of Derg, Conn, Mask, Ree, and Allen, deserve enumeration. 

Lough Derg, between the counties of Clare and Tipperary, was remarkable, 
dtwing the reign of superstition, for containing St. Patrick’s Purgatory. J^ugh 
Ree, near the centre of the island, and Lough Allen, are both noted lakes. laughs 
Conn and Mask, in the western part of Connaught, are large, but have been little 
visited or described. 

The Climate of Ireland is distinguished ftom that of most regions situated 
under the same degree of latitude, by its mildness and moisture. From thest; 
causes the surface of the country is perpetually adorned with a freshness and 
verdure, which have suggested the appellation of Green Erin, and which afford 
a delightftil contrast to those who arrive on its shores, either from the bleak regions 
of the north, or the sun-parched countri^ of the south. Situated in the same 
latitude as England, it is more exposed to the influence of the Atlantic Ocean, 
that rolls its vast waves between it and the shores of the new world, and from 
which the winds blow for nearly three-fourths of the year. The south and south¬ 
west winds prevail in winter, and that season is also niost subject to heavy falls of 
rain. In summer and autumn, the wind is generally west; while in the spring it 
often blows from the north and the east. The same causes, however, which impart 
mildness and moisture to the climate of Ireland, render the weather more variable, 
and the seasons later, than in England. The difference of annual temperature, 
between the two countries, docs not arise from the greater heat of summer, but 
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frf»m the i^s dep«6 of cold that pervades the winter and spring. In the south 
and west of Ireland the snow never lies, nor does severe frost continue for any 
length of time. In the eastern and northern parts, the atmosphere is dryer and 
colder than on the opposite sides, but this arises more from elevation, and other 
local causes, tlmn from difference in geogpraphical situation. The mean annual 
temperature of tfie northern regions has been estimated at 48®; that of the middle 
at 50“; and of the south at .52". The medium heat of the sea-coast, as observed 
^tween latitude 55" 12' and 51“ 54', has been stated at 49”*3 ; and that of places 
in the interior, elevated from 50 to 200 feet above the surface of the sea, at 47*‘5. 

I'lj® niean annual temperature of the three following places, situated near the 
extremities of the island, and the middle of its eastern coast, have been thus 
stated; viz. 


At Londonderry it varies from . dr-fi® to 49« 

At Dublin, from . 50 to 52 

At Cork, from . 2 u5 to 53 5 


The comparative temperatures of the different seasons of the year, between 
l.ondou and Dublin, are also comprised in th6 following brief abstract. 

• In London. In Dublin. 

Mean temperature of Winter ... 100 . Tdo 

Spring . .3 00 . 2* 14 

Summer. 5 00 . 4 68 

Autumn . 3'00 ........ 3'80 

From this statement, it appears that it is neither so cold in udnter, nor so 
warm in summer, in Dublin as in London ; and that the spring is much colder, 
and the autumn much warmer, in tlie former city than in the latter. According to 
Dr. Rutty’s observations, the mean annual temperature at Dublin, for five years 
ending with 1800, was 50“-15 ; tlie greatest heat of that period 81 ".*5, and the 
least At Kilkenny, the thermometer seldom falls below the freezing point, 

or rises to 80“ in the shade. The average summer heat is from 70" to 75". At 
Limerick, the greatest height of the thermometer, in the shade, has been stated 
at 72". The greatest depression in summer is 58"; in winter, it is under 55 ; but 
never below 

Closely connected with the state of the thermometer is that of the barometer; 
but a brief statement of the maximum and minium of this instrument at a few 
places must suflice 



Greatest. 

Least. 

Mean height. 

Dublin from 1792 to 1804 inclusive. 

30-94 _ 

•28'68 .. .. 

30-35 indies 

Belfast 1796 to 1809 . 

31-00 .... 

28 00 _ 

29-92 

Londonderry 179.3 to 1802. 

30-81 .... 

28-37 .... 

29-64 

Limerick 1802 to 1811 . 

.30-.30 .... 

28-00 .... 

29-50 

Cork for tlie space of 13 years.... 

30-40 _ 

28-20 



One of the most distinguishing characteristics of the Irish climate is its moiV 
ture, and the consequent clouded sWe of the atmosphere. The contin-ial supply 
of vapours from the Atlantic, not only causes the number of days on which either 
snow or rain falls, to be more numerous in Ireland than in England, but also its 
annual quantity of rain to be greater. From a register kept at Dublin, from 1792 
to 1804, it appears that the number of days on which cither snow or rain fell, in 
the coui*se of the year, varied from 126 to 288; and the annual quantity from 
about 20 to nearly 31 inches. At Londonderry, situated near the northern shore, 
the quantity of rain varies from about 25-7 to 34*8 inches; the mean qimntity 
being 31*1. At Cork, near the opposite extremity of the island, the variation, as 
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Well 09 the annual qaantityt ki still greater { seldom falliiig beloW 30 and sonrie 
times exceeding 50 inches. The mediam quantity, as deduced from 11 years* 
cl>serpation, is about 38*3 inches. The quantity is still greater in some m the 
western districts of the islmid. 

The following conrcltniiras haT^ been deduoMifirom a long series of obs^rvftlioiis 
on the prevailing winds in Ireiand} and hs t^y bring the results within a unrow 
compass, we slmll iatroditoe tfaieiB^vit). 

1st. The soSth-West west winds nfe tSe tw6 ghmd tmde winds, or rehn>i»g winds of IrdboHl, 
btowbg most in suemer, antman, and winter, and least in spring; jet evea in spring Uiay prefSM snA* 
cieatly to temper the pernidoos blasts from the east and the north. • 

Sbd. ** TTii ehst ^dndii ate ilbon etpial in spring abd sommer, and neariiy doable to what tsSy nrs 
in aatuma and winter. 

3rd. ** 3T»e north-east wind blows roost in spring, and double what it does in anlamn and winter. 

4tb. " Tlie north-west wind blows most in spring and least in winter. 

5th. " AU registers agree that the south-east and north-west winds are nearly equal, and come next 
in number to the south-west and west." 

Storms are more prevalent in autumn and winter, than in spring and summer, 
and generally proceed from the south-west. Tlie proportion !x*tween the fornier 
seasons and tlie latter has been estimated at five to one. The Rev. Dr. Hamilton^ 
in his ** Memoirs on the Climate of Irelantl," published in the sixth volume of the 
Irish Transactions, describes several pernicious eflects produced by these storms, 
which frequently drift the sand from the Atlantic, over the adjoining country, by 
whicli many places that were well inhabited less tlian a century ago, are now 
merely barren, sandy deserts, 

Iix’land is composed of a vast rock, emerging from the ocean. Stone rises 
Almost every where to the surface, or may be ohtainwl a little below it. I'he 
SofL, however, possesses a much greater unitbrmity than in most other districts 
of equal extent. There is not any stiff clay, such as abounds in many part.s 
of Oxford.s/iire, Rsscx, Snflblk, and Surrey ; nor any of that .sandy soil, except 
in a few places near the shore, which is tbiiml in sonic district.s of Surrey an<l 
Suffolk. Clialk is unknown, and gravelly soils, like those that pervade parts of 
Middlesex and Kent, with other tracts of England, an* rarely to be met with on 
the opposite side of .St. (ieorge’s Channel. The soil of Irel'ind, therefore, consists of 
various species of loam. There are but few places where these loams posse.«»s 
Sufficient tenacity for making bricks, as they are, in general, of a much lighter 
speciejs. There is, hoivevcr, great fertility in Ireland^ which is increased by the 
calcareous basis upon which the .soil rests, and the lime-stone rubble that is often 
mixed with it. Tlie county of xMeath, with some others, Mr. Wakefield observes, 

“ exhibit the richest loam that I ever .saiv turned up by a plough.” Respecting 
Limerick and Tipperary, the .same writer remarks, that there is another kind of 
rich land, consisting of a dark, friable, dry, sandy loam, that, if preserved from 
weeds, is extremely fertile, and .seldom experience.s a sea.son either too wet or too dry. 
On the banks of the Fergus and the Shunnon, the soil is of a diffiJreiit nature, but 
equally prmluctive, though the surface often presents the ap[)earance of a marsh. 
These districts are called the caucasses the substratum is a blue silt, depositetl 
by the waters, in which flic stihsoii secuns to differ from the surface, only by tbe 
latter having been long exposed to the influence of tlie atmtisphere, as this land 
cannot be injured by any depth of ploughing. ISoil of this kind is only found on 
the banks of rivers, and has a grcjat resemblance to that called “ carse land,** near 
the Imnks of the Forth and the Tay in >Scotland. There is also a species of rich 
^■zmg ground in Roscommon, Galway, Clare, and some other di 3 triets, con¬ 
sisting of a few inches of soil upon a calcareous basis. Tliis is almost continUanv 
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•lothed Mith a kxumnt herbage, and the iretteat aeaaon ameffra to tmko m 
^pression upon it. One of the moat remarkable divmottS of mitr ^ 
formed by some of the rivers, especially the Barrow. Limestone is abundant, on the 
river, but the district extending from Dublin, through the three counties 
w Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford, east of the JBlackwater anil the Barrow, 

IS'totally destitute that useful fossil. • 

Numerous and extensive Bogs pervade many of the counties in Ireland, and 
form a peculiar feature in its landscape. They are not confined to the lower parts 
^ the country, but often cover elevated districts; and, in the county of Oone^l 
ill particular, constitute a complete scenery of hill and dale. These bogs are great 
(fostacles to travelling and agriculture, but furnish inexJiaustible supplies of fiiel 
for the neighbouring poor. In some places, nearly all the wood that is used for 
domestic purposes is dug from beneath their surface. Many of tlu^m possess a 
petrifying (|uality, which increases the durability of the timber that has been 
buried in them, and changes the skins of animals into a species of leather. Tlie 
colour of the peat-earth of which they are composed, is generally red, and hence 
they arc called red-bogs. 

The following extract from the first Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by Parliament to inquire into the nature and extent of the several bogs in Ireland, 
and the practicability of draining and cultivating them, will afford a good idea of 
this unproductive part of the island. 

« We were enabled to consider the greater part of these bogs as forming one 
connected whole, and to con>e to the general conclusion, that a portion of Ireland, 
of little more than one-fonrth of its entire siij)Cifieial extent, and inelndod between 
a line drawn from Wicklow head to (ialway. and another drawn from Howth 
nemi to tSligo, comprises within it about six-sevenths of the bogs in island, 
exclusive of mere mountain bogs, and lx)gs of less than 500 acres, in its form 
resembling a Inoad belt drawn a(;ross the centre of Ireland, with its narrowest end 
nearest tlie capital, and giadnully extending in breadth as it ajiproaches to the 
'vestern ocean. This great division of the island, extending from east to west, is 
travei'sed by the Shannon from north to south, and is thus divided into two j)arts : 
of these, the division to the westvv^ard of the river contains more than double the 
extent of the bogs which arc to be found in the division to the eastward ; so that, 
if Tve suppose the whole of the bogs of Ireland (exciusive of mere mountain bogs 
and bogs under 600 acres) to be divided into ‘20 parts, we shall find about 17 of 
them comprised within the great division we have now described, 12 to the west¬ 
ward, an<l 5 to the eastward of the bhannon, and of the remaining tliree parts, 
:U>out two are to the south, and one to the north of this division. Of the positive 
amount of their contents wc Jiave as yet no data that can enable us to speak with 
any precision ; but we are led to lielieve, from various cmnmunications with onr 
engineers, that the bogs in the t'astern division of the great district above 
ikiscribed, amount to about 200,000 English acres, which, on th<*. proportion 
already mentioned, would give rather more than I,(MM),000 of English acres, as 
the total contents of the bogs in Ireland, excluding, howev'er, from Ci^'iisideration, 
mere mountain bogs, and also all bogs of less extent than 500 acres, of each of 
which description the amount i.s very considerable. Of the extent of the latter, 
some idea may he formed IVom a fact whicli we have learned from Mr. I..arkin, 
that in the single county of Cavan, which he has surveyed, there are above 90 bogs 
no one of which exceeds 500 Irish acres, but winch, taken collectively, contain 
above 11,000 Irish, which is equivalent to above 17,600 English acres, besides 
many snuiUer Iwgs, varying in size from 5 to 20 acres.” 

Tlie researches of these Commissioners, relative to the extent of the Irish bogs 
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bare led to the following oondusions^ ^wlueba^ stated fin. iMrJior^ rep^^^ibdd 
before parliament in the sesin<Hi8 of 18113^14^ vis 

Eastern excremitr of tbe Bog Allen m toe cMtay of KlMire .*... .....w.. *. :3S^430 

District of the River Barrovr, in Kildare .... r>.•• 4b07& 

-of tbe Boyne, in East and West Meath 42>370. 

—• of the Brusna, and King’s County . 44,394 

—of the Shannon, in West Meath, Longford, and King’s County ... ... 34,500 

———» of the Inny and Longh Ree, in Longford and West Meath .. 34,569 

'• —— of Longh Gara, in Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo . 83,669 

— .— between Roscrea, and Killenaut, in Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Queen’s County . 36,025 

. . . —■ to the west of Maryborough in Queen’s County . 14,754 

. . forming the west extremity of Clare . 22,340 

A small district on the Barrow, in Kildare and King's County . 7,459 

District of Lough Corrib, in Galway and Mayo .. 83,724 

— -in Mayo . 161,962 

-surrounding Lough Neagh, and extending to the mouth of the Bann .... .. 64,855 

■ ' — - - Exclusive of 10,673 acres inundated by the winter level of the Lough of Iveragh, in Kerry 43,567 

.— - of Kenroare in the same county. 14,605 

" - - of the Rivers Laune and Maine, in ditto .. 17,990 

-of the Upper Maine, in ditto . 8,566 

——- of Slieve, Laughar, in Cork and Kerry ...... 32,902 

— -of the Cashen, in North Kerry . 31,514 

■»-' contiguous to Lough Rce, in Longford, Leitrim, and Ro&commou . 26,630 

■ . southern extremity of the Suck, in Galway and Roscommon . 76,848 

northern extremity of ditto ........... 52,390 


Total 1,013.358 


There are, besides, the three mountain districts of Wicklow, Erris, and Ciin- 
neinera, which contain, respectively, 97,000, 170,090, and 120,000 acres ; and in 
the two districts, there are of mountain jieat soil, respectively, 155,500 and 200,000 
acres. Tlie extent in Wicklow has not been tiscertained. The mountain peat-soil 
in other parts of Ireland is supposed to amount to about 900,000 acres. Of the 
hogs under 500 acres, there are about 90 in the county of Cavan alone, containing 
17,600 acres in all; and the commissioners suppose, that the other parts of Ireland 
cannot contain less than ten times as great an extent of these lesser bogs as the 
single county of Cavan. “ From all the above data (the Commissioners observe) we 
can confidently pronounce, that the extent of peat-soil in Ireland exceeds 2,830,000 
English acres, of which we have shown at least 1,576,000 to consist of flat red bog. 
ITie remaining 1,255,000 acres form the covering of the mountains.’* 

Agriculture is less advanced in Ireland than in England. Various local 
causes retard its progress, but the great increase in the exports of its produce, 
shows that much improvement has been made within a few years. Superior breeds 
of cattlo and sliecp have been introduced, while aliout one-third more land has 
been brought into tillage, and that tillage much better i^erfonned. The minute 
division of the land, however, causes much of it to remain under a very inferior 
system of cultivation, in which potatoes, oats, flax, and a coarse species of barley, 
constitute the only rotation of crops, and generally succeed eacli other without 
intermission, till the land is completely exhausted. It is then turned to rest, as it 
is called, that is, left for a few years to the process of nature. The cow, the pig, 
a few sheep or goats, and poultry, are suffered to run upon it, to increase its 
fertility. It is then converted into tillage again ; again exhausted ; and so on in 
succession. 

The implements of husbandry, in inost counties, are still of the rudest kind, 
and little dexterity is displayed in using them, lire constmetion of the plough 
18 so imperfect, iu many places, that it is not only difficult to use, but the work is 
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badly dona* One iuiw bi b^n obliged to folloir it, to tnrti b^k^tibe furrow, which 
would otherwise work into its bed, and another to press on the beam, to prevent 
the ahare from rising out of the ground by the power employed to draw it. The 
sliding cars, stiil employed for agricultural purp^A, are merely a kind of basket, 
placed upon two shafts resting with their extremities on the ground. Those of a 
superior construction generally have the wheels fixed to the axle-tree, so that this 
turns as well as the wheels, instead of suffering them to revolve about it. All the 
agricultural business on the small farms is done with these cars, and there is scarcely 
a large farm in the country. 

Wheat has not been much cultivated till of late years, and even now, oats 
are the most general crop, the quantity grown, in proportion to that of any other 
kind of grain, being nearly as ten to one. Potatoes, however, is the crop upon 
which the great body of the Irish people depend for actual subsistence, and, as 
they form a chief article of food with a large proportion of the population, a ready 
market is always found, and the cultivation of them consequently promoted. 

The culture of turnips, clover, or any of the artificial grasses, is little ' 
known or practised. The grain in general is inferior to the same species in England ; 
and, either from the moisture of the climate, or the imperfection of its preser¬ 
vation, it usually requires kiln drying. 

Arable land in Ireland, however, forms but a small part of each county ; the 
greater portion being generally employed for the dairy and grazing. The daily 
husbandry is not only the most common, but the best managed of any branch of 
Irish rural economy. The counties of Kerry, Cork, Waterford, and parts of 
Kilkenny, Carlow, Meath, West Meath, Longford, and Fermanagh, with the 
upland tracts of Leitrim and Sligo, are chiefly occupied by dairy farms. Grazing 
also forms a principal branch of Irish husbandry. The most valuable and extensive 
grazing grounds, are in the province of Munster. These are the caucasses, on the 
lianks of the Shannon and Fergus, together with parts of West Meath, Limerick, 
Tipperary, Queen’s County, Cork, Louth, and Kildare. The counties in which 
sheep are most numerous, are, Galway, Clare, Roscommon, Meath, and Tipperary; 
but the sheep are seldom folded, or fed on turnips, in any part of the country. 

It is not necessary to mention any of the indigenous grasses of Ireland, except 
the Jiorin grass, the qualities of which have within a few years been so highly 
extolled by Dr. Richardson. The numerous trials, however, which English 
agi’iculturists have made of it, have not led to its general adoption. Artificial 
grasses are so little kno\vn in Irish husbandry, that when a field is to be converted 
from tillage to meadow, the general practice is not to sow it with seeds, as in 
England, but to suffer it to clothe itself with natural herbage. Hence, iis the 
land has generally been exhausted and left in a foul state, the quality of such 
produce is necessarily of an inferior kind. The fields are seldom separated by quick 
hedges. In the districts where stone is plentiful, walls are used for that purpose ; 
but in others, banks of earth are the common divisions, upon which furze is often 
planted, and the seeds spreading over the fields, afford a strong proof of the in¬ 
attention of the Irish cultivator. 

The Animals of Ireland differ so little from those of England, that a very 
brief sketch of them will be sufficient. The native Irish horse is a small hardy 
animal, very sure footed, and capable of enduring great fatigue. The present 
system of farming, and the very minute division of the land, in most parts of 
Ireland, are not only inimical to the introduction of the larger kind of English 
Jiorses, but even to the improvement of the native breed. From their being ill 
fed and early worked, they do not arrive at the size they would otherwise attain; 
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wbiie the imperfection of agricultural implejiients increases their labour sp os to 
keep them miserably poor. 

The native Irish cattle, which are black, with long legs and white faces, mre 
now nearly extinct, or so mixed with other lireeds, as to be entirely ehanged 
from what they originally w^ere. The mixture of the 4ong-horued kind with the 
native breed is the most generally diffused over the country. The Devon breed 
has been introduced into some parts of the soutli, and the Scotch into the north. 
The Suffolk, Hereford, and other breeds, have also foumi their way into various 
parts of the country. They are principally confined, however, to the domains of 
gentlemen, and are not sufficiently mimeixnis to be of niucli seiwice in impioving the 
general stock of the country. 

Flocks of sheep are n6| common in Ireland. Those of the indigenous stock 
are small, and resemble what are breii on the mountains of \^"ales. Tlieir wool is 
so coarse as to be of little value; but, like the native cattle, they have now been 
so mixed with others as to lose their original (diaracter. A few, however, are’ yet 
found in some of tlie mountainous parts of the conutiy. Sheep are chiefly kept, 
for the sake of their wool, and that merely for the fanner’s own use. Hence, little 
attention is paid to the breed. Tliey have been most attendc'd to in the west 
and sonth-west counties, where some good flocks of the long-woolled kind are met 
with. Tlie mountains of Wicklow extiibit some of the short-wooUe<l breed, which 
are found only in that county, though many parts <)f the upland tracts ami drier 
districts, are well adapted for sheep pastures, and capable of producing avooI ot 
the finest quality. 

Mr. ^Vakefield observes, that “ flocks of goats are kept in. many of the moun¬ 
tainous districts, and by all the cotters throughout, the whole country, but they 
are generally tethered together in every manner that cruelty can devise, to prevent 
them from straying into the grounds of their neighbours. 'I’hey produce some 
milk, but the kids, wdiich arc not considered as a rarity, seldom bring the same 
price as lambs.” 

Pigs are so numerous in ail parts of Ireland, that scarcely a cottage is to be 
found without one. niey are indeed the inmates of every Irish cabin, and are as 
much domesticatetl as tlie dog. The -Irish breed is very tali, long, and narroa- 
loined ; but some of the English breeds, particnkirly the Leicesterslnrc, have bt'en 
introduced. Mr. Wakefield observes, “ they arc kept to a considerable age, some 
times to that of two years, and are'seldom fed upon com. Potatoes is the common 
fare of the hog as well as of the children, throughout Ireland; hut this animal 
rarely comes to the table of the proprietor, as it docs in England, bccau.se when 
fatted, it is sold for the purpose of paying the rent, and is exported, either tis .salt- 
pork, hams, or bacon.” The breeding of pigs is confined to the dairy.tnen, who 
sell them to those by whom they are subsequently fed. 

All kinds of domestic fowls arc numerous in Ireland, and the turkey thrives 
well. Rabbit-warrens arc seldom .‘ttjeii; and hares are chiefly (mnfmed to parks 
and domains. Game of all kinds, indeed, is scarce, except wootlcocks and snipes, 
which visit Ireland in great numbers. Many parts of the country are bigtdy 
favourable for bees, and the honey produced in the dry hills of Down and some* 
other coimties is much esteemed ; but tte attention to this useful insect has declined 
of late years. 

The Irish greyhound is mndi celebrated for its size and vigour, and is the 
most majestic as well as the most beautiful of the canine species. It, however,^ is 
very rare in the present day. A species of wolf-dog has also been deemed peculiar 
to this country., In size it exceeds the mastiff, but its shape has more resemblance 
to that of the greyhoun<l. Two species of the falcon tribe are said to be found in 
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^ rarely, if at aU met witJi in England; lUei are tlw goshawk 

Itie white crow hi also an inhabitant dismcts, as 

well ae of the Orkhe;jr and Shetland isles. .The other birds, both^^il and doimestic, 
are ineady the same m both countriie; and it is remarlmble that no pdsonous 
reptile is tb be fonod iqJihisJsland. Fish is more plentiful on the frish on the 
English coast, and in j|||||leral oj^ a larger and better kind. 

^ Jrelandjjdelds MlNSaALs and Fossils of various sorts, which a more enter¬ 
prising spirit, aided by ^eater capital, might render suliservient to the promotion 
of national industry and individual opulence. Though imsuccessful attempts have 
been made to work some of these mineral treasures, it has been asserted, that 
riches of this kind still lie hid in other places, from which, at ^ome future period, 
they will doubtless be'drawn 

Native Gold has been found in the mountains of Wicklow, and sometimes 
in pieces of considerable value. This circumstance induced government, about 25 
years ago, to prosecute the search for this metal; but the sanguine expectations 
whicli had been previously entertained, were not realized, as the value of the ore 
was insuihcient to defray tlie expense of obtaining it. 

S/lveh has likewise been found in the lead mines, and some rich specimens 
of ore were met with, particularly in the county of Wexford ; but little is now 
procured. 

Copper is more abundant than either gold or silver, and has been found at Ross 
Island, in tlie lake of Killarney ; at Mucross; and in some parts of the counties 
of Dublin, Cork, Clare, Meath, Waterford, and Wicklow. But at present Ireland 
yields veiy little of this metal. 

Several counties of Ireland produce Lead, particularly Wexford, Wicklow, 
Dublin, and Donegal. Only two or three mines, however, of this metal ai*e at 
present worked, and they are not very abundant in their supply. 

Iron abounds in many places, but the working of it is greatly limited by the 
scarcity of timber and fuel. 

Cobalt, Manganese, and some othei^etals, have been found in Ireland, with 
small quantities of tin in the county of Wicklow 4 but none of these are among the 
actual exports of the country. 

(^OAL is found in Various counties, and mines are now worked at Bally-castle, 
in Antrim, and near Dungannon, in Tyrone. The province of Leinster is supposed 
to contain the gi*eatest abundance, and collieries have been opened at Castle Coomer, 
at Doouane, in Queen’s County, and at Kilkenny. The Coomer colliery is the largest 
in the kingdom. It employs about (>00 men, and yields nearly 40,000 tons of coal 
annually. C 6 al has also been found in the province of Connaught, Avhere pits are 
worked ib Leitrim. Cork is the only county in the province of Munster where it }ia.s 
been obtained. The Irish coal in general is inferior to theBnglish ; but thaf raised 
^t Kilkenny, and Castle Coomer, is among the pui’cst that has been found in any 
part of the globe. . ‘ * 

Ireland, contains several beautiful species of Marble, quarries of which are 
worked in various counties, partipularly in Kilkenny, Armagh, anil Cork. Some 
of it is nearly equal to that of Greece or Italy. About fifty tons of fine black 
species are annually exjprted from the quarry in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny. 

The whole island is nearly one immense rock or bed of granite, whicJi rises 
above the'surface in sonip of the highest primitive mountains. Various other kinds 
of stone and slate, well adapted for domestic purposes, are also plentiful in many 
counties, notwithstanding which the lower classes almost invariably live in mud 
hovels of the most wretched description. The county of DownVs distinguished for 
its quarries of fine free-stone, and the same kind, but of an •inferior quality, is 
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DUBLIN, the metrcipQlis of 

and beautiful bay, abbut the roid ilHfeof Ibn 

sea is grand and imposing, T^^^untry OA^be we^S^L_sr^-r-^ 

eminences, and that on the soutb presents; b of 

tains. Dublin contains about 190,000 inheblM^ts, and covei^’a^sph^^lfligltiding; 

the river Liffy, by which it is intersected, of ipOTe tbap 1^ 

the second city in the British dominions, both |n exteht an^'pOpiil|b^,ii jSWd;^ 

generally reckoned the seventh in Europe; 'Jlike roo^ bthei^pbii^l^^^ 

antiquitof origin, the density of its population is much gi^#d»r' 

in the new, parts of the city. **Our ancestors, ip times ofvbBirb^i^d apd co 

fusion, mure Hnxious for security, than studiops of convenience imd./|^^ 

crowded their habitations together, so aS not to occupy a epace 

purposes of defence. As domestic tranquillity became better^t^pi^^y ginduadly 

extended their quarters; persons of wealth atid consepti^^^^^^p^ tbeii 

former residences to the poorer classes of citizens, built liib^l^CTiidhpes in more 

spacious streets, and gradually refined into that state 

prevails. Hence it happens, tirnt in the pneient parts of tboj^pute^^ 

is dense in proportion both to the number of houses and tbe,l]^i^|ie;y ^enpy; 

while in the more modern parts, the train of servants, pyer atteudpi^bii ojpulepce 

and luxury, gives a p^ulation, great indeed in proportidh to’the ifutn^er of honses, 

but inconsiderable, ir we regard the area in extensivp^iclll^rdupds pud spaep)^ 

streets.” This is precisely the case with Dublin. < v ^ 

The situation of Dublin, being within a the sea,,ap^d mi 

communication with the interior of the country, ’ by ip^^ canalp^jM^^'to 
distinguish it not only as the metropolis, but as the,chief emporium; 

The bay, however, into which the Liffy falls, tbongli l«th spacious^^d'pf^P^X 
is neither commodbus nor safe, particularly in wintbl, though much ‘hsmlip^y 
been done towards its improvement. The city iavbiidt ncml^h thu 
square, and a road is carried round it, called thA Circuiar.;^'^is;» 
miles in length; including, in some placpn^-.^rdens and-l^idaf; 
modern streets and buildings pass beyondtlm. 
where the Liffy enters the bay, the river is AdibUnkM bp 


Uf free-stone, forming a range of spacious paays, si 
nearly three miles, and uninterrupted by any'buffdili|f'nb^ 
than the breadth of a vHde street. Ships ol ^ 
bridge, about hidi ^ay frA to4y^f " ' " 

the dde lisuiM^ttt 12 feet and .a half, 
city, ip^maum^y six atone bridges, 
of thesAaiA handsome modem stractufUt^..L|| 

Few cities, in proportion to theirf*^ 
nlficent and useful buildings than Bficjlb 
few mansions belonging to the pri 
brick, and are from three to fivja 


thtcugh' thh. cifi for 
he., brihkbf.lthe niher 

. 
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t'M part (■!' {lu- (i.wn an* isarrow anil iTookril, ])nt in tlio rnodorn, flicy air nnirorm 
and spai'io!!-. Many of tlii-m arr (50 or SO, and soim-00, frrl n idi*. SarUvillf sfrrrt 
aliont 7!<0 yard’' Knia', and 170 fi’i't hroail. In addition (o (lie pnlilic I'dilirrs, 
\i liirh ihr town an iinprcNsivc; cliarartrr, thr nnrnrions \ illas and \ illai;i’.'', 
Wi'iioli >proad ovrr tlio'^nrronndin^-i-onntry, and aro di>playt'd l»y tlio doclivily of 
(ho ^roniid towards tlio bay: tlio singular beauty of t ho bay itself, which has 
[■roij’ienl!\ been eom[)ared to tiiat of Naples ; (he rampart of mountains behind, 
'.lid the plot!:res(pio .summits of tlmse in the eomity of A\'ickjow, remk';- the 
situation of li'ablin at oiu'o striking; and ilelijihtfnl. 

The ^ consists jirineipally of two sipiares, ami is situated near the centre 

of the (ity. It is the seat of i 40 vernment. and. cotitains suitable otlii-os for the 
transaction of its business. This sfrtii'ture was ebmpietely llaidvcd with towers in 
I'JI.’i. bat. has since been dismantled. Near it sttuuls the Hoiful Kulutii'^c, a 
handsome bnildiiiii: of the Corinthian order, with three fronts of l\)rtland stone. 
It is nearly lOd feet s(|nare, tuid crowned with a lofty dome. Its inti'i ior dt corat ion 
corresj.onds with its e\ternal luai^niticence ; but bein^- incommodious for the tran¬ 
saction of business, c.m.ther b.andsome pile has been erected for that purpose, ( ailed 
the Comr.un'chil liNifil/NH'f. The (’u.'ifoin llousv is also a noble bnihlini;, tlu- 
expense of which was Its dimensions are .‘)7.'> I'cet l>\ ; a d »ae!i 

of its four frieats has a ditlerent design. 'I'lu' Par/iaiiK iif i reeled in 

tlie bea'innine: of the rei'au ol' («eor;:re II., is a line sp.ecimen ( f an Intectnre, and 
the portico, of the Ionic order, is particularly elegant. This '.uperb -t met are, 
wbicli covers an acre and a half (d’ "round, has, since the I nion, lieen converted 
into the national liank. Trin/fi/ has a iiand-'Mine Corinthian f!‘ont of 

Portland stone. dOd feet in len^'th. 'i’he /iao- CnuHs i.*' one of i!ie imts! exti loive, 
us well as one of t!ie tine-'t, Imildiiiii's in Dnhlin. 'Phe Ofjitr, the P<isf 

t'w Ifuil. with the hni!din;:;s heloiiirinir to the Society ol Kina's Inn, the 

r/arraek>. and some others, are eleaant specimens of an liiteeinre, and ineituse 
die a^mera! etfeet produced l»y the external appearance of tli^s city on the mind of 

a strana»‘'N 

Dublin contains 19 piirishes, with two eathedrais ami 19 [larish ehnreiu ', 
besides several chapels helonaina to the establislnnent. In addition to these, there 
are m(.)rt* tlian ’20 Uoman Catholic eha()e!s, and nearly as many places of worship 
lielonL^imr to the ditVerent denominations of dissenters. Si. Patiiek's calhedrai. a 
(fOthie editiee, situated in the worst part of the city, is in a dilapidated slate. 
Christ ehnreh. the otlier ancient eathedral of Dublin, is a venerable |)ile, and contains 
some eiirioiis monuments. St. (ieori^e's ehnreh is an elegant modern biiildiner. ami 
the front and steeple ol’ St. WVrhmxh's church arc much admired for clci^ance, 
li;;htue.ss. anti architectural symmetry. The (/ther churches do not present amthiin; 
remarkable; but some of the lloruau Catholic chapels arc handsome hnilditips. 

Duhllu :ilso abounds in ch.aritablc iustitutions. Several of them i xhibit 
sitlendid edifices, and some ant well endowed, while others arc suppoi-tcd by \(ilmi- 
tarv contribution, in a nniimer fully correspoudimt with the liberality of tlie Irish 
eharaeter. 

Manv of the mansions beloiiirini.^ to the. nohility,who belbre the union res iled, 
p:irt of the year at least, in Dublin, have now been eonverted into Hotels foi' the 
pnlilie eonvenienee. Ilenee th<*ri: are few cities whieli .surjiass Diililin, in point ol‘ 
aeeoinmodution for travellers. About two-fifths of the population consist ofo|)nlent 
and independent people, jukI of those eonneeteil with the various dejiartmeiits of 
government, law, and justice, or who are, either praelisiug or preparing for some 
of the le:irne(l professions. The remainder are engtiged iii the various oeeiijialioiis 
reipiisit.' for the support of a gn at city, and the (lomeslie eomnieree carried on 
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R'itli llu* interior ol tlie eoiintry. Tlu* markets are well supplied with all kinds of 
provisions; arnl they have fish in jiceater ijerfeetion than any other eapitai in 
Ivirope. 

Cork is tlie sei-oinl city in Ireland. Situated on iIk' river l^ee, by which it 
is nearly surrounded, and at the top of a lar^ehay about the n.iddleof the southern 
eoa>t, it possesses a more extensivi' eomiiieree than any other town in the island. 
It is'«;uj)]n*se(l to have been fouiuk-d by the I fanes, in the sixth century. It no\i’ 
contains a population ol nearly 100,000 persons, many of whom are engaged in 
eommereial transaxrtions, or in the manufacture of coarse woollen cloth, s«ai!-e!oth, 
leatlier, paper, glass, ghn*, and souw other articles. Sliips come up to a e<)mmodiou‘- 
(|uay, close to the town. Its stately cathedral was built from the foundation 
belwetu) 1725 ami I7.'}5, and the expense defrayed by a duty on eo.als. Cork al-o 
contains sevend handsome ])aris!i ehurehes, an elegant <'xehange, with a*new 
beautiinl ( ustom-Ilouse, ad'own 1 lull, 1 hi'pitals, and various other juiolie building'', 
'i'he (diief exi)ort of this cominerelal eity is salt jn’ovisions; and during the 
slauglitering season, whieli is from Sejitemher to the end of .laiuiarv, there 
are iVerpR'iitly 10(),0<>() caiile Icdh’ l. its other ex[)orts are tallow, hides, p(iik. 
hotter, wool, linmi and woollen yarn. wo!‘'l<‘il and linen cloth, d im liaiiaair. <.i 
eov<‘ of Cork, about seven miles below the l(.wn, i-' deep and s|)a<'ious, eap;,!)le of 
i'oiiio.ining the large>'t vessels and the new! numerous lleet. Its entranee iseasv. 
and the anchorage secure from etirri'ius and ''torms. 

The next city in raidv arid importe.nee i- Limkrick, the eapitai of tlie countv 
of that name. It is situated on llte south h'ank of the Shannon, near tite ea-ter:; 
termination of its estuary. Limerick is nearly thr(‘e miles in eirenit, and i-oatain 
ahi>iil 5(MM) houses and lO.bOd iiilialdiaats. 'i’he (‘cntral sit nation of this eay. as 
the soutiu'rn part of the island, and to wiiieli the wide estuary of the .Sliannon gi'.i . 

highlv liivonrahle a.s a eommereial depot ; ami it 1.'. c '.;'.- 
most llonrishing towns in Irekind. It ha-' a large shait* ia 
the general ctunmeree of tiie country, as well as in the i‘xp(trt of native product-, 
pork, beef, haeoti. ami butter: but il> [iruieiital trade is in gi'aiii. of which it 
exports a giaxittu* (juanlitV 1 ban ;iuy otlier Irish pt)rl. Ntjr is the industry of ir.-' 
inluiliitaiils eonlined to eonuliereia! eiiterpr.se ;ih:!(e, the linen, wtiolU n. an 1 ptiui r 
maniifaelnres being in :i most prospertjtis slate. 

'I'hert* are three bridges over tin' Sliannon, one ol \xhit.'li has If arelu'. 
Ifnneiiek, like most other st'ats ttf eommeree and manufactures, eonttiins 'f\ei h 
handsome piihlie buildings. 

\\ .VTKitFORi), situated on the right b' Uik ot the river Suir. ;:nd nr.ir tii;' 
e:istern exfreniitv of tin* province of Munster, is a poptdous and eommereitd city, 
supposed to he (if Danish origin. It st imfs a lew miles froni the sea, but ves-els 
• of lai’gi' Imrdeti come up to the (pitty, wiiieh is ue;trly :iu Iguglish mile long, ata! 
the esiuarv of the river o!>jiositi' the town is about a utile broad. I lie situatu i;, 
which is iu a fertile part of (he country. c;uiscs Utitcrford to have ;i g(to<! trade iu 
the expori of Ix'cf, liutic!', pork, corn, ami linen. Many ot its -hips wvc ai'v* 
luigageil iu the Newfoimdhiml fishery, besides tho-e employed iu ii ire.d,' v, 
America ;iud Europe, partimdarly with Russia, Norway, tiud Swedt'u. I’aeki t,- 
sail n'gidarly from this city to Milford Iluveii, in \N'a!es. Its ehiei imports are 
sugar. t'olVee, cotton, and <)th('r I’.ast iiml West Indian products, '{'here ;ire aLo 
o'lass-works, sugar-refmerie.s, distilleries, salt works, iron-Uumderies. and a mana- 
faetorv for anelior.s. 'Lhe streets in many parts of tlu* old town are mirrow anil 
dirty ; htit those that have lately hetm add.ed embrace all the modern improvemeuts. 
Tin'population is I'stiuiated at ;>5,00l) 

Hf.lfast is a p(*rt of great eommereial interest, situated at the Itottom of a 
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iloep bay or loni;li, t>n the oastoru (‘oast of Antrim, ami lU'arlv in the centre of the 
linen manufacture. It i.s the chief place for expcrtiuif that article, ami »nay b(' 
considt'red almost as a Scotch colony, liclfast lias manufactures of lini'ii, cotton, 
('amhric, ami sail-cloth ; l)csi<l(>s those ofsuyar, i^lass, earthenware, ami vitri<»l. 'I’lic 
jxirt is (‘(uinected with the interior of the northern part of the (‘ounti'V bv a naviual>lc 
canal, and lA»ns;'h Nea»;h. The increase of trade and population in Ib'lfast has 
been very rapid, and the town is in consci|nence well built. The honst's arc mostly of 
lirick. The sttects are broad, straijxht, and well paved and lighted. I'ln'i-e arc 
two l)rid<,ws over tlu* river ; ami amom; other [»nblic bnildinn's are the two episcopal 
churches, several chapi'ls belonniui;’ to the Homan ( atholics and Dissenters, and 
spacious edifices appropriated to commercial purposes. Nm'must it In'tbrj;nTlen 
that Helfast contains many institutions for benevolent objects, as well as one di vuted 
to the diffusion of literature and taste. 'Hie population is now snpposc'd to be 
about 30,000 ; more than “iOtlO of whom are emploved in tlie cotton trade alom*. 
.\bout at) ships beloiiL;’ to this port, tin* united burden of which exceeds S3o0 t(»n'', 
while the sailors by whom they are naviirated amount to 7200. Ilelfa''t, i*' there¬ 
fore, one of the most im[)ortaut ])lace> in Iri'laud. 

Kilkknnv. tln‘ [irovincial capital of that county, is situated on the hank*' «<r 
the Nort‘, and is one of tlu“ neatc'-t towu" in Ireland, ‘'’he ri\er di\it!e> it int'< 
tu'o parts, called the Iris'll ami I'm^^lish town<. the fnruier bein”’ on the (‘a^lern 
and the latter on the western inai’irin. 'I’liese are united by 1w<> bridi^cN. ami the 
ri\er is iiaviirtible to within a few miles nf tlie city. .Many of tie' h(iii>'e'. i-'peeially 
on the west side of the river, are decfrated with black and uhite marble, which i’ 
obtained from the <p,iarries in the \ ieinity. Mills have been ('reeled on l!ie ri\( r for 
polishini,’- the marble before it i» exported to other pilaces. Kilkenny w i' one( a 
Hishop’s .Sfc, and its small cathedral is a fine old Ciothic struct iii'e. whii h '.lands oo 
a e'cntle eminenc(‘, ami eonintatids a [U'ospect of the ei'y. the ri\er. and tie 
siirromidini:'country. The [lopulation is betwceii 17.00!) and IS.OOO. 'i‘herei« a 
eolleirc. originally founded by .bum's. Diiki'of Ormond, in I<*.'s2 ; but the pri s. nt 
biiildinu; was en'cted at tin cxpetise of 1 .'lOOt), whii'h wtis granted by I’arli.iinenl. 
in 17St. The numbi'r 4 >f studt'iits is ynuiendly tibout 70. The tnide of the town i- 
chielly in sucli tirtii'lcs as are necessary for the support of its own [lopnlation. end 
the principal manufactures are t!i(>se of starch, wooih'ii cloths, amlblaniats (j 
cxtrtiorditiary si/e and fineness. Ormond Castli', stamlintr on tin' banks o!’ tho 
ri\'et% netir Kilkenny, is a N'encr.ibh' tmd stati'ly matision. 

Aumacu. the capital of thtit ('oimty, and the chli'f town in the See o| thi' 
Archbisho[) of that ntum*, is pleasantly situtited on a hill, surrounded by a |iie!ii- 
resipie ami cultivated country. It was the aneienf im-troiiolis oj' till Irelami; ami, 
durinir tlie middle ti^^'cs, wtis ;i larire ttiid llourishintr city, celebrtited Ibr its - olh'ue. 
which freipiently (‘ontained several fhonstind students, ‘riie ravau^es ol‘ lii'c and the 
de\asrations of war had reduced it t(i an iuslimiticant plae('. till lately, when it has 
been restored to much of its former fame, by the munificence of its primate. Tin 
lar^'e (iothic cathedral has bi'i'n repaii'cd, ami fht'town renovated. An observatoiw . 
a library, palai'c, and chapel, have also been built, as well as an I'leirant ses>ions'- 
house, when* the assizes ,are held. .Vrmae’h has a lari^e weekl\ linen market, at 
wliieh about IbOt) unbleached pii'ces are iri'iierally sold. 'I hi present jiojmlation oi 
this city is aliont 7t)t)t). 

In deseribinif a few ((f the other towns, it will be of little moment in what 
(>rder they are taken, 'rite remaimk'r of the sea-jiorts, hovvever, shall be first 
brietly noticed. 

<i \i.\v.\vis a nourishinir eomrm ri'ial town, situated on a fine bay of that naim', 
on the West ecxi't, and nearlv in the same latitmh' with Dublin, if was orieiiialb. 
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;i u'lillcd town, im,‘”iil;ii ly llitiik(;(l \ritlj touvrij and ba.stioii.«, and {•oiisi'^tt'd oliiclly 
4»1'sijuaiv hoM'^cs, cju'li liiivinu; a small court, in tlic centre; but most of tlio)?e 
have now ln“('M replaci'd by others of a more eonvenient strneture. Galway stands 
on the river that eoniieets Gon“Ii ('orrih aitti the sea. The harbour is safe and 
eoiumodiou'^, but so distant rroiii the town that lii>l»ters are (‘inf)loyed in eonveyiu"’ 
the ^oods tr(»m the ships to tlie warehouses. 'I’he principal inannfaetures are eoar'>e 
cloths and jinens. (ireat cpiantities of kelp are also bni'nt in the bay, and many 
M'ssels are enR-a;;-ed both in tishei'ies and Ibreij^n commerce, 'i'hc town contains 
a laiRf ('olley^iate Chureb of (Jothie architecture, a ( oniity (iaol, wiiich is a nuissy 
pile of bnildini;', and some other public editict s. The population is about lo,00() 
persons. 

Diux.ukda is also a prosperous sea-jiort. It is situated on the cast coast, 
on the rivei' Jioyne, where that river sc'parati's the counties of Louth and Iva-'t 
Meath, and beiuif intersected by it, a part of the town is in each county. 'The 
harbour, which is formed by the estuary of the lioyn(“, can be entered l)y ships </t 
larae burden, oulv at hi^h water. Droi^heda has a i^ood trade in tin; exjjort of 
trrain, and various native produc ts, as well as in importiuR’ coals and other Jirticles. 
which are simt up the river, and distributed in the interior. 'riie populatam is 
esiiiiiated at 1.5,000 ; and the distance* from Duhlin about ‘ill miles. 

?S r.WRY is a laiyn* manufaetnrincc to\Mi, c)n a river, called j's«*wry-'vater, winch 
falL into Carliu^ford lla\. A canal joins this ri\erwith Loui^h Aea^h, and 1 * 011 - 
seijueiitlv eoiiiiet ts Aewry with the northern part of the island. Jhe town has 
wholU eh;inj;'ed its appearance within the last halt century, on account ot its 
tlonrishiiiu' linen nianulacture, and the openinii' ot Aewry canal. It has, by these 
means, been rapidly translormed troin a (adleetion ot mud-houses, to one ot llie 
best built, and most opulent towns in the north of Ireland, with about lO.oOO 
inhabitants. Newry has likewise a ”<)od trade in c.\|)<u'line,‘ native produce, and 
importing' various foicinn articles. ■ 

l)i NDAi.K is a inanufaeturiiii;' and e(»inmereial town, situated on a bav ot the 
Iridi i hannel. a h-w miles south of Newry, and eontainiuii- nearly an etpial popu¬ 
lation. The oidv Cambric mamifaet lire in Ireland, was estahliyhed here, about a 
eenturv UR'o, bv manufaeturers trom France, and it still tlouri'«hes. Muslins aie 
abo made here, and corn is exported. I’he <»aol tor the county ot Louth, with 
the C.uirt Iloii^e. and a Chartc'red School, are the ehiel puldie l)uildiuu*«. 

LoNnosoKURV stands iu a [ileasaut and iertile valley, watered b\ the livt. 
Fovle. and near the southern extremity of LourIi Foyle. It is a small city, eiiietly 

compose*! of four principal streets eros-'iiiR’ ea*‘h other at riRhl ancle-; hut it 1- 
po|>ulous, full of manufactures, and I'ujoys a *‘onsiderabh‘coinnu re** 
are so uneven as to render the use ot earriai^es ineonvenient. 1 lie 
city is eonspii*ut»us in the annals ot military renown, and the ciitlu'dial isiioU* to> 
it-* leR:aut spire, erecti'd U|)ou the ancient tower, iu L>S’2, under the au-pn * s ot 
the Lari of Bristol. Amoiii- the other public .structures worthy ot notice, is a 
woo*i*‘n bridge of a curious **onstrueti*m. au*i lOtiS te*‘t in length. 1 h* pusiut 
population, ineludiuj^ tin* suburbs, is e*)in][)ute*l at liS,()(M) indiv i*lual-. 

Wkxfoki) is situat(‘d in the s*mth-*‘ast part *)f the island, at the t*>p *>t a 
spa*‘i*)us haven, but which has n*>t sufheient water t** aduntlarue vessels t*) the 
town. This was the site «*f the first Lui;lish c*>l*my. mid is still pe**pled in a i;ieat 
mea-nri* bv their deseemlants. It is imw^jL-hietly notc'd for its w*).)lleu mamilaetures ; 
but the trmle with Ln-laud is eousiderable, ami the population amounts to about 

9()(M) individuals. . . 111 . .,..11 i,.., 

l)i N*:.Miv*)N and Yofon.vLi. are ea*‘h situated at the head ot a suiall 1 .y . 

between Waterh.rd and Cork, but their commercial nnporlaiiee is lost m that v t 


d'he str***-ts 
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till'last city. Kinsalf. however, a lew mill's to the south-west of ('or!\, is the 
IMymonth of Ireland, and contains a po[)nlation of hi'twcen iSOOO and ‘)UO(t 
j)eople. 

Nkwcokt is a llonri-Nhinii- sea-port on (’lew hay, ot> the western coast, ahont 
.all' way i)elween (lalway and Mij^o. If is a town of ptod trade, both in the 
. xprnt of native products, and the import of arfiele> nei'cssary for the >np[)ly of 
the adjacent country. Mtiny of its vessels are likewise enpn^ed in the lisherii's. 
I'iie growth and mannftieture of ti;ix forms an extensive hraneti of industry in fhi' 
vicinity of this tmvu. 

SniiO, horderinn' on the hay of that nanu', lies north of Newport, and is 
.another U'ood sea-port on the west of Ireland, with ti popnhition of iihont hO(K> 
inhal)itants, ami a eoiisiilendde trade. 

C'AKRicKFKRi.rs is a sra-port in the comity of Antrim, on the north side of 
Belfast Lonuh, and the prineijitd ]daee where passeiiirers land from Seoiliind. If 
was once the principal (-ort in tfie north of Ireland, lint a ureaf part of' its trade 
h,is tiow heen tranxferri'd to Belfast. 'I’lie town consists o4' two parts, called the 
English and !Scotch (piarters, from the pi'ople hy whom they are elfetly inhahitc'd. 
Its [lopulatiou is ahont .‘>100 ; and many of the inhahitants are ('inployed in the 
tisliery, which is extensively carried on in tin* tiay ; other', are occupied in ''pinning 
.;md w'eaving cotton. Its ancient castle, which sttinds on a rock. iMddty projeetini; 
intifthe sea, is a principal de()dt for military stori's. 

In addition to these, the follow i tig towns may he ennnu*ra ted. which will eonqdi'fe 
the list, .'ind enda’acc all the jiorts of con>eqnenee in the island: \i/. B:!!(ia’ore, 
Larne. Strangford, Donaghadee, Boss. icklow, Killeht'gs, 'rralee, Baiiviaaha.!!. 
ami Jiallyshannon. 

'riic follow ing arc a few of the other inhmd towns. - ( 'Ast!!:i.. in the connix of 
I’ipperary, is a citv ;ind an arehiejiiscopal .'see. It stands ahont tint »■ miles from 
the river .'snir, aiul is a plai e ol very little trade. Its new eaihedral i'. a line 
(•recian strm tnre. J here are tdso sotne tine ruins of an old I'atln dral, which ai' 
miijnestionahly of very ancient ilate. Near it is a lolly round lower, a t feel in 
circumference, hnilt of hevvn stone, and of the tinest workmanshij). It ' root' iv 
also comj)osed of stones, so adrnirahlv jointed as to appear m arly as smooth a-- 
china. There is a handsome inurket-lnnise, a sessions-lionsi, and a eonnt v 
infirmary. 

Carlow is thi* a'-size town of the eomify of the same mune, anil ]•> pk-asaiitlv 
situated on the I'ast of the Bjirrowg in a rich and varied eonntrv. It e.insist- 
chletly of one prineip.'d street, with two others inter-eeling it .at right angle-. It' 
mannfiictiire is coar-e woollen eloth, and its chii'f trade is in -npplyiugthe adjacent 
eoimtry with eoai-. of which tJiere are l.irge veins in it- immediate '.ieinilx, 
Carlow is coimeeted with Dnldin hy the (irand Can;d. .and with \\’;(ter('ord h\ tin 
river Barrow', which cnahlcs it to tran-tnit the produce of the snrroimding connfi v 
to either of tho-e I'itics. If contain- -cvcral jndilic hniiding-, with the ruin- of a 
strong castle, sufipo-cd to have lu'cn hnilt hy king John. Its (>ofnilufion is ahoni 
t).").')0. 

Kiluark is boldly -itnated on a rising gronnd in tin* connty of that n.ame. 
and i- a-mall and rninon- [il.acc, Imf contain- many ve-ti'^es of its former irnpor 
tancc. It has -idl'crcf] greatly Irom the wars and civil commotion- which tin 
country has experienced. 'J'hcrc i- a finv round tower, Idtt feet high, with the 
nini- lit two .abbeys and a cathedral. If m.av now he considered .as: the Xrir/iKtrhf 
ot Iieland. and i- chiefly supported hy the frcipjcnt horse-races which take pl.acc on 
tlie tnrnigh, an extensive common in tin* ncighhonrhood. 
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CIIAI’'I’RR IV. 


Maiiiifucfurcs — Fishn'icH—Commerce and Shipphig. 


IllKL.AND cannot vie with either En,i:^lan<l f)r Scotlaiul in inuunfarturiiig industiy. 
Hi-r national ‘'kill, capital, and enterprise, an* all inferior; and her inanntaetnes, 
are therefore less varied and extensivi* than those of either Nortlior .South Britain, 
lanen is justly tvi>;irded as the staple product, and iti this she excels botli I'aiijland 
and Scotland, d'he linen manufacture was first introduced in the reign of ( harles 
I., wlien Lord Stalford was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. For this purjiosc llax- 
si-eil was brought from lloliand, and spinners and weavers from Frani.e and the 
Netherlands. In tlu'sc meritorious acts for the public good, his Lordship is 
supposed tohave spi nt more than .i.^dd,00() of his private fortune. 

'I'liis doidde object of raising tlie rtiw material and manufacturing it lor use, 
was true national policy, and is still practised in nitiny parts of the • country. 
Much of the Irisli linen is made from native Ikix ; and its culture is therefore an 
obji'ct of gri'atcr attention tfian in J'higland. About Idfl.Odt) acres are annually 
sown with the s('(‘d of this plant ; and tiu' tiverage ]*roduce <<f <'ach, is -1’20 lbs. o', 
dressed flax, which gives a ret urn of nearly XMb lib. jicr acre. In the manuiac 
ture o|‘ this article, the liax was for a long time entirely spun liy hand, and 
machinery is yet but partially employed im- that juirpose. 'fins aris<‘s partly Irom 
Inc low [irice of labour in Ireland, and partly from the super.or jini'in.-ss otthe yarn 
(adduced by the former method; tbi-, with macluncry not more than three .lianks 
c;in be made from a pouml of tin- liucst (lax. whereas, when s[>'m by hand, mm-!i 
luori' e.iav be produced, (bi this subj ’ct, S;r ('hurlts ('uoic. in Ins •• Survey ot .Mona¬ 
ghan.’' observes, the ipiantity of yarn spun by ma.ehinery. the greater ]uice 
given tor it, and tin' belter means of obt;i!ning^ a market, are in tavour oi thar 
mode with respi'ct to eoai'si' \'arn ; on the otin'r hand, tin.’ lo\v prii'e ot laboni, t : 
supi'fior lineness of th*' wrought material, and the cNpense ot maelfmery. witii iis 
\\ear and tear, arc very great drawliaeks ; yet it m;iy be estimated, that lln* 
bal.mce in favour of machinery i" snppox d to he about one haltpenny j>ei‘ iiank. 
In some parts of (he c<mntrv the maunlactnn' is contined to [)re[)aring the \ari>.. 
wlieii it is xihl at regular luarkets to the weavers ot oilier parts, avIio couMit ;t 
into uebs, and ag’ain dispose of it to the bicai’hers. win) prepaiv it tor the tin.!., 
market. In many inst:iuces, however, the llax is g-rown. [uiparcd. spun, .'iud 
wrought hy the^same person and his family. ^ 

'Lhe linen manufaetnre flourishes most in l'1't.’r, but is dilluMd nune or jes-> 
over everv e«mnty. o.xeept those of M'l’xford and \\ ieklow, where it is little, if at 
;iJi. I'urried on. The ditforent lirancbes, liowc\a r. are contined to partjcular places ; 
;is t hi'narrow juid et)arse web to one; the. line and broad to another; and the 
eainbries, lawns, and diapers to :t third. Most ot the bleai'hing grounds are ui 
the counties of Fermamigb, Sligo. Loudomlerry, and Down. It is not easy to 
aseerlain either the total ipiantity manufactured, or the number of persons em- 
ploved. 'I'lie exports u'ill be stated under t'tie head of ('omim-n e. 

'Fhe (‘oT'i'o.N mauufaeture bus been recent Iv introduced into Ireland, and bar 
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rapidly iniToasod in sonu' parts. 'I'lu* lir.st mill lor spinning- cottoti twist. Impe lled 
by M'uti'r, Mas ('rected in I7S1, and in ISOO, it appears from the state'inent laiel 
before Parlianu-nt. that the cotton mamifaetiire, establisheil in IJelfast and Lisbnrn, 
aiul M ithin a eirenil of ten miles round, had then st) much increased, as to give 
employment to about *J7,(M)0 persons. This braiu-h of industry M’as first infro- 
dneed at lielfast. Itnt has noM' spread into various parts «»f the eonntii's of Dublin, 
Kildare, A\'iekloM', \\’exford, and 1/Onth. 'fhe mannfai'tnre of muslins has also 
been established in s<Mne parts of the eonnfies of Cork and Dou ti, as \eell as in 
Qnei'n’s eonnty. Wherever tlie inannfaeture of linen is carried on, that of »-«»tlon 
M ill doubtless soon accompany it, frimi the facility Avith M hich the \\'ea\ers can turn 
their labour from the one to the otlu'r, as the demainl for either may prevail. 

'riic W'ooi.i.KN mannfactnre, though early introduced into Irelaml, has ncNcr 
been in a tionrishing- state. Few shee[) are kept, and those not in large tloeks. as in 
England, bat only for the sake of the wool for their ou n domestic purposes. It is. 
conseijuently, often mamifai tnred and consnmeil by the family of those to ^^■hom 
the slicep belong. SiikiU quantities of M'oollim yarn, hoM'ever, are ('xported from 
the south *>f Ireland, chiedy adapted for the Noi'Mich trade. Jiioad '-Idth is also 
made at ( arrick-on-Sair. and blaid\ets at Kilkenny; lint neither <>f these !■< 
jiroseented on a large scale. few stnlfs are likewise made in the mighiiotirliood 
of Cork ; and a n-oollen inannfaetnrt'. nith the reipiisiic' macliinery and i.ilier 
improvenumts, have lately lieen introdm-i-d into the' comity of Kildare. 

(ii.ovF.s and Ekathkk are made in vai-ions parts of In-land: bn? th>‘ searciiy 
of oak hark cjinstvs m<)st of the hi«h-s to he e\'p</r(«-d in a i-aw state. lial an.- 
<-al!ed T.imerick gloves ;ue made of the skins of calves taken from the fat cow s 
when tiny are slang-hr<*red. 

'riiongh most parts of Ireland ahonnd in iron ore. the inandfactnre of tiiar 
rnefal is at present very inconsideralili'. .\ little hardwan* is inmle in Dnidin, ami 
a few coa.'-'er articles at Carlow; hut these eslalilishments are not extensive. 

Js 11Li.F.uiF.s have long constituted one of the greatest ohjecls of national 
attention in Ireland, tind one of tin* chief eanses (jf its moral degradation. 'I'he 
whole pouiT of Irish ingi-nnitv has been employed to evade the doty attached to 
this (»j)eration ; and the number of lines imposed in ISI 1. on acconnt of illicit 
distillation, shows to wh;it ( xti nf that practi<-e had Ik-iui carried. 'I'hey anioimtcd 
to and were principally levied in the norlh-west |iart ol th(“ l onntry. J'h< ir 

total amount w tis Td)0,*2i(). 'I’he chief licensed distilh'ries ai’c :it lamerick. (Oi k, 
Dublin, Uoss, and J)roghed;t. 'I'lie qn.'intity of corn spirits, ior which dutv vr.ts 
paid, when distillation was not jirohihited, for the ten years ending with I'sl.'}. 
varii'd from .‘{.til 1 2 to ti.oOD.hhl gallons; ami the average ipiantity for •) I 1. 

1<^I2. and 1S1,‘C was o.lOl.sl 1 gallons. 

Pnblii'ilitFvv’KRiF.s luive been lately introduced into Irelaml, tMid these, with 
the distilleries, cause a grt-at c</nsnmjition of malt. 'I’Ik* av<-r.ige (piantity foi- w hich 
the duty w;ts paifi, for th<-three years <-nding 1S17, amounted to ().) l,l2f) barn-ls of 
12 stone, or. lbs lbs, etich. 

^ tisf (piantitie.s ^if corn tire ground into flour, but one of the chief bram-in s 
of the Irish traile, during;- the war, was that of stdt provisiotis. 'rhis was prin- 
cintdly ctirried on ;tt Cork, where tifiout 100,000 ctitth- were annually slanghtercd. 
Ba<-oM, [lork, ami htims, ur«- likewise pn ptired in gretit abunriance, in most ptirts 
ot Ii'eland. 

1 he^e, with ;i few glass nitinnfactories, sngttr refineries, salt works, and others 
ot daily vise, e(»iistitule tht- leading briiti(-hes of Irish industry. 

Iiekiiifl is tavonrably situated for cultivating the FtsiiKitiKs, and her attention 
has, in somi; ineasnie, been directed to this source of nalional industry ami wealth. 





ciiAPTJjt n roMMrncK. 

'I'lie pnnc’nuil »)iu;s in wliirli she art' tlio.se of saiinoii ainj hcrnn;,'’* 

SulfiKMj tishiiif,^ is most jirodm tivi^ in tlic northern /jarts of the ishind. The tislu-ry 
on tin* Harm, nimr ('oieraine, is partienlar Jv eclehrafed, and 320 tons of Sulnion 
have Ireen taken in a single .season. 'J’he Jilaeknater, and .some other rivers in the 
K»»iHh ol Ireland, .also lurnisli ;,Teat nnnth<Ts of excellent Sulrnon. The hernmi^i 
ean|;li( oil tire coast of (jahvay uiv very lar;ji^e; and tvheii cured arc eliielly 
«‘Xj»oi te<l to the soulh ol l’anx)j)e, tlu; U est Indies, and America. .Sev(Tal of the 
P<ii ts III 1 he south o| Ireland, lik<‘\vise send vessels to the Neudoiindland lisherv ; 
and a lew are eta;aee<l in that of (Jreenland. 

ITie ( oMMKKCK ol Jrt.'land has iieee.'';'arilv a close alliance with her iiati<nial 
industry, and the ohjeets to which that iudu>«try is a[)|t!ied, as well as with tiic 
wants and consumption of her own population. 'I’he foilowiiiir hrief enumeration 
ol her Imports and Hvporfs, will alloril the best idea of the nature and c\ti*nt of 
I his siihject. 

Ireland imports from (Ireat Hritain, ii'on, hops, shot, tea, coli'ee, sn,:rar. pepjier, 
pi arl-ashes, seeds, tobacco, s[iices, indiiCo. drills, colours, alum, coals. < (>ttoa-uool, 
loyavood, silk, <-alicoes, earthenware, hardware, bi-i r, caliinet and upholstrrv i;MO(i>,. 
with hats, and some othca- articles. 'J'he e\[)orls to (in-at Hritain. are, corn, hides, 
tallow, provisions, butter, cattle, linen, lla\, yarn, tlax-sced. uhisUy, and a few 
oilier things. From France, the imports to Iri'laud are principally wines ; and the 
exports, [irovisious and linen. I’ortugal supplies wines and fruit, and receives 
provisions, but ter, and linen in return. The trade with Sjiain embraces the same 
articles. 'I’he trade of Ireland with the North of Fmropc, is eliielly throii”li 
I'inyland, i-\cept that to Drontheim. in Norway, and the lliissian ports on the east ot 
the Baltic. Ireland also exchanges her staple articles witf? the W'lrst Indies, for 
(dioiiial produce, and to North .America slu’ exports linen, and receives tlax-secd 
in return. 

'fhe <piantily and value of the principal of tliese artick's will readily be seen 
lioui the followini; extracts. 

’I’he ipiantities of linen, and of linen and cotton mixed, e.ipoe/ri/ in tlie follow- 
ina vears, with their values, were. 
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'riic value of the cotton floods exported in each of the followina’ years, ciulin< 
on till' 5lh of Jamiarv, m'us, 
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The butler exported in the year ending 5th Janutiry, 1804, was 3:14/251 cwt.. 
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and its total viiliu' ‘i'i, d'iio (|uantitio'>i for tlio four follonin^' yi'ars, 

oaoli eiurmi;' on tlu'otii Jamiary, 
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Its valui*, i’oin[)Uto(i at tlu* avorap' pricos current, for each of the tiine 
foliowinir years, endin^^ on the same day of the month, was. 
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The spirits t'xportetl from Ireland, amount on .an avcraire to ahojit 
irallons. (jn-at rpiantities of heef ami pork, as well as of bai tm and hams, are 
e.xported, besides numerous (Mttle and hojrs. 

Durinjr the year endini: oth January, 1815, Ireland inijiorfcd the following: 
quantities of 


Toij.'icco . ) ,,jf)S,oan lb.''. 

Ten. a,:{.S7.01J 

Suifiir . 8 , 919 rut". 

(.'otton wool,,. 20,nib 

Of this last, 12,455 ewt. was t‘xj)oi1ed. The averai^^c import of wines is 
about 5030 tuns. 

The value of the whole imports, aceordinit to the oHieial rates of valuation, tin- 
tlie three following years, ea(rh endini,'^ on the 5th r)f Jarmarv, are extracted from 
the account [irintetl i)y <»rder of the IIou.se of ('<imnions, 2d April, I8l9. 
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I'lic Shippiui^ bplouprig’ to Ireland, and I'cyistercd in its various port', in ISOO. 
ainonntcd to lOtKI, carryinu- a bunlcn of r)d,‘ 2()‘2 tons, and navigated by .) 0.)7 men 
and boss. On tbe .‘iOtb of Scptcinb(>r, of the three fullowin;! years, the Irish shin- 
}^ine■. aeeordine; to the ('iistoni-IIonse aeeomits, were. 
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So that in a space of IS \ears. tliere had bt'en an inerea'^e ol 2‘KJ ve"e!s. 
M.odi tons, and 11 lb sailers (anpioyed in their naviiration. 

'J'he followii^- iminber of v( '>els were built and ivi^istcnal in tbe several po ?s 

of Ireland, in the 
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'I’lie nnnibi'r of ves'cls that entered Ireland, inelndini: tiieir 
dnrin^ the sann^ year, was, lor the year endintr 
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'J'h(* vessels that cleared outwards from 
the Sana* periods, were, 
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For ;i more particular account of the Imports to, and the Exports Ironi Ireland, 
witli the value of the respective articleSj see JStatistical Tablks, in L n.\cTKii I\. 
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(jtirrr>inu'>i(—( misHfufion — Lines — ^Ir/in/ — \<tr*/ mui Herenue. 

Till' (iovKUNMKsr and Constiti tuin of Iri'iaiul, while separate from those rif 
lamlanti, were evmstiaieted uptm the same model, hemi; vested in a Lord Lietitenant, 
or \ ieeroy, (the kin::'s representative,) a House of I’eers, and a House of ('oiu 
uions. No aet of this C'onstitution, liowever, prior to tlie yeai‘ 17S-, toiild 
heeome a law till it had been sanetioned by tht' kihi;- and eouneil of (irt'at Jlritain. 
Ill that year the legislative imlependenee of Ireland was established ; after whieh 
tlu' sanetion of the llritish Government was no lonu'er neees>ary. Hut the union 
of tlu' two ('ountries, whieh was eonsinnmat<'d on tlu* 1st of .lanuary ISDI, bas 
iilentitied the government and eonsfitntion of both. Hy this aet, Iicland is repriw 
seut«'d ill the Imperial Parliament of the 1 tiited Kinii'dom. by t wenty-eiuht temporal 
and four s|)Iritual Peers. The former an' elei-ted for lih* by the I’eers of Irelaml, 
aiul tlu.' latter sit In* rotation of Sessions. In the House of Commons, thi' number 
of members for nvlaud is 100; tno for each of the tlii'ty-two eounties, f\eo 
for Dublin and Cork, one for the I niversitv. and oiu“ for each of tlie thirtv-one 
prineipal towns. 

The Lord Lieutenant still maintains a vie»'-re;x:d eourl in l)iil)lin. but the Iri.-h 
board of 'I'n'asury was consolidated with that of (ireat Hritain. on the dth of 
Januarv 1817. Hoards still exist, jbr tlu- eolleetion and mana:;‘ement ot the dilU'- 
rent branehes of the Revenue. 'i’lu- I.ord Lieutenant is alxt assisted in the 
vliseluirue of his ])i::-|i fuiiefions bv the ealviee of a privy eouneil, tlie ineinliers of 
whieh have the same pri\ile”es as in LnylaiMl. 'i'he judiivs and courts of law are 
similar in both countries, but then* are some minute ditl'ereneis betwi-en the sfatuti' 
and common laws of hiinrland and Ireland, d'he assizes are held twice a \ear. as 
In Lnuland ; besides whieh, there is in each (“oimty^ except tliat of Dublin, an 
inferior jud”-e, called an assistant liarrister, whose business it is to bold a court at 
least twice a year, in the most convenient parts of the county, for the trial of 
civil causes. 

The Army ;md N.vvv tire now necesstirily united with those of Gretit Hrittdn, 
tind tire, therefore, includeil in the numbers sttiied under that head. 'I'o iIk'sc 
J reliind furnishes lar; 4 :e contributions, besides raising; ti numerous body of milifi.t, 
vobmti'ers, and yeomtinry. Mtiny (>f fie- Irish otlicers, both in the tinny timl naw, 
have di.stin^’uisbed themselves for skill and coiirtii^e; tmd the most n-nowned 
General of the present dtiy is ti ntitive of thiit Island. 

'I’he RevK.M K of Ireland arises principally from ( ustorns. Excise, Stamps, 
and Post-Otlice duties; with taxes on hetirths, windows, houses, etirriairi's, sirvtints, 
horses, tkc. 'I'he a^era^^e Revi'iine foi three yetirs, emlinir 'vitli JHJ7, from tfie 
( ii'toms was L1,77.>,()r).>; from the Excise ; from Sttimps Xh>yh,hl>8 ; 

tmd from Post-Office L82,ir»7. 'Pottil Irish Currency i’.>,21.>,.T17. 'I'he n<‘t {uo- 
dnee of the ttixes on hearths, windows, houses, etirria^^’cs, servants, horses, don's, 
:m<l coaeb-niakers, accorilim' to the average of three years, ending with IHI t, was 
l'4d7, l.‘)0. 'i’he gross produce of the permanent revenue, in iHlo, was X’hdh'l7,5oH , 
the neat payment ; and tlie exjieriditure for the same time, was, 

'Die gross n‘(a;ipt for the year emling .Tth of .fanuary 1817, was, 

; of whieli the Customs produced X’‘2,082,0-13 ; the Exi.'ise X’3,208,0.'i 1 ; 
the Stamps X’(>U,709; and the Post-Ofliee X'2‘2-2,7I7. The hearth money was 

X9H,RiO , Si-rvants’ dutv and horse duty 

X9d.’2o5.—8ee (Aiapteu IX. 
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and Accft'sia.sfical (ico^raphy — Kducutlon — I^atignage on/j Literature — 
v/z /.v and Scir/tcc.s—Planners and Customs. 

I I II', ('st.'iblislicd of Ircl;iii(! is tlie same us that of l'ai,:^lan(l ; and the 

jaieMhood, as well as the eeelesiustiea! eoiirts, are the same in hofh. T1 k‘ hierari hy 
consists of arehl)ish(ij)S, hishops, |)riests, and deacons, all acknowledirinij the hinn s 
"iipremacy as the lu'ad of the clinreh. The menda-rs of tlie protestant epi-copal 
t'linreh, however, eonstitnte only a small [)ortion of the whole population, mont thmi 
f^vo-thirds of which an; Roman Catholics, who have a hierarchy similar to the pic- 
festant estahlishment, while at h'Ust half tlu‘ remainin:^ third are preshyterians. am) 
disseiit('r> fntm the episeojzal estahlishment. 

Ireland is ccelesiaslieally, as well as politically, divided into four prov ince-^, 
hnt the limits of these tlivisions do not strictly coincide with eaeh otlu*r. I'iaefi 
pro\ince(tf the ecclesiastical division is under the jni'isdiefion of an archlhsla.p, 
wlio has lihewisc his pai'tieular <lioeese. The archhishojzs are thos(' of Armagh. 
Dnitlin, Cashel, and 'I'nam. ])re''i<iin::: respe«'lively over (In* nortlu'rn, the (‘astern, 
the sontlu'rn, and the western dix isious of tin* island. 'I’lie arehhisho|) of Armaiih 
is' styled Rrhnate «)f all Ireland ; and fhe arehhishop of Duhlin Pi'imate of Ireland. 
'Hie arehhishop of Ca'-hel is Primate of Mnnster; and the Melrop(»liran of Tnam 
is Primate of Coimanuht. 

'Phe I’ollowin”- are the set's in each oi‘ these province.s. iiulependently f)fthe par¬ 
ticular diocese heh>iiyin<;‘ to the Primate, viz. 


!'l ■ii j.'ii 

A7 ... 

m ni IN ;> . . . 
{ AMI la. .'> .. . 
Ti AM a .. . 


i Mc.ith, Kiliiiori'. Pratiiore t li'illiur, HuMn ami Connor. ;i!i<l Ht rr. 

. ..Anl'ioli n iii( li dill lifloMo 111 ilii< jiiovinro, iiou .ahvav-. lolm d to llic arrh- 
l bi--lio|.ri<- of 'I'liani. 

. . . Kilii.iro, Li'iolilln .uni lA rin;, and v 

atfrloid and lasnioro, l/uiirriik and Ardlcit, Killaloo and Klllciiora, Curs 
and Itovs, and < |o\ nc. 

Clonl'iTt and Kiilinacdnag!i, Killalla and Aclionry, and Kljiliin. 


I 


'Pile Irish bishops are not eh'cted by the resju'ctive chapters, hnt are noinitialed 
by the kin”;-, ami appointed under tlu' cn-at seal. 'Phere are also deanerii’s, and 
dl ai'clideaconrit's in Ireland ; hnt these latter have not a visitatorial jurisdiction as 
in Knuland. 'I'he bishops hold their visitations annually, and tlie arehhislu)|)s visit 
their sulli'airans triennially. 'i'his, however, must he understood li'enerally, tor 
some of till' bishops have often been absentees for longer jzeriods than those ahove- 
iiK'ntioned. 

(Mnireli I.ivini;s in Ii'elaiul are nsnally larger than in Eiyj;land, They eonse- 
ipiently t'xtend ovi*r wiiler tracts of I'onntry, and hence the increase of cultivation 
has, within a lew years, ij-n'atly am^’inented" their value, lliis is so much the ease, 
that a livino- of less than .X’aOd a year is considered sinalL 

'Plu' Roman Catholic ehnreh in Ireland is (‘omposed of four archbishops, and 
twe-ntv-lwo bishops, the former of whom, like those of the protestant establish¬ 
ment,derive tiu'ir titli's from Anna,ij:h, Dublin, Cashel, and'Puam. Many of the 
sulVra^ans of these four have the same titles as the piotestaut bishops, and preside 
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over siiuihir tracts of country, oxccjit that in sonic instances tlieir sees arc more 
contracted, as tlieir mnnbor is g^rcatcr. Every bishoj) has also liis Vicar-(icneral, 
nominated by himself, and whose jurisdiction ceases on the death of tlu; prelate by 
whom he was appointed. On the decease of a catholic bisliop, the clergy of the 
diocese assemble, and choose a person to su^’ceed him, and then petiti»>n the Pope 
that ho may be appointed to tlic vacant See. The bishops of the province also ‘:;enc- 
rally unite in [jrcsentiny- two or three men of ilistinjj^uished merit to the Pope for 
tiu' same purpose, one of whom is usually chosen. Hesules the catholic arehliishops 
and bisliops, there is a dignitary, who, without episcojial ordination, and with the 
title of wartlen, has the same jurisdiction as a bishop in the town and district of 
Galway. 

Tlie funds and other means of siqiport possessed by tlie catholic hierareliy, 
are much less than those of the proteslant establishment ;*aml tlie bishops, tlu'ce- 
fore, generally receive offerings at Easter, from the inferior clergy. Mr. // u/re 
afield states that a catholic prelate who turnished him with information, says in his 
communication, “ .Vs Bislioj), I never received more tlian and a'> parisli 

priest curreney. -V dozen of my brethren, 1 think, ri'ceive more ; but oihei s 

much less. As to other parish priests, the majority <d’them do not receive ahoic 
one hundred guineas a year, ami there tire many m Ijo ilo not i;et i’bd : thc'^e are 
supported chiefly by tlie hospitality of the parishioners. ’ 

It is generally supposed that the Prvshi/tenaus are the most immeiou'; bodvof 
protestants who dissent from the established church. I'hey are principally the 
descendants of the Scotch presbyterians who settled in the northern (»art of the 
island, and of the English [niritans who were encouraged by dames I. to settle in 
the same province. Some of their ministers have small sti[)ends from government, 
and the whole number of their commaniirants is estimated at half a millitm. nie 
(Imikers are also a numerous and respectable body ; ami the VN’esleyiin Mi tli'xlists 
are daily increasing. Manv of tlie catholics, within tlu-si- li w vears. liavo left their 
ancient faith, and joined the VVesleyans ami other secis, but tew of them st em to 
have been united to the establishment. 

Edccation lias till lately been more neglected in Ireland than in any other 
part of the British dominions ; and this neglect has been,dbliowed by its natural 
consequences, ignorance, barbarity, and superstition. But tin- hap|;y inipid<e which 
now pervades almost every part of (ireat iiritain, in bringing the elements of uselul 
knowledge vvathin the reach of all clas'-es, has aEo dilliiMMl itself over the sister 
kingdom, where it is pnalucing fruits woi’thy of the motives which suggested the 
plans, and the efforts wliieh are carrying them into execution. \ arious cstahlish- 
jiu Ills for the education of vouth have long exi.sted, a- tie* I iiiversitv of Dul)lin tor 
prolestanfis; tlic (’ollegc at .Maynooth for catholics ; and several endowed scltc;(»ls in 
vjirious parts of th(.’island, amotig which those of Kilkenny and Armagh deserve 
ptirticular notice. But these had little inllncnec on flic great mass of the hntci 
orders, to whom genuine charity ha.s at length extended her lilicral hand, 'fhe 
clfccts of tlii.s system will be be.st pcri.’civcd by consulting tlic Hi'jiorts nuidc by the 
rommissioiicrs appointed to superiutetid its execution, from whii li it appears, 

'• That there are emlowed classical schools in Ireland, (besidi’s I t of privjitc 
fd'indation), the united emoluments of which amoimt to rilxmt per annum, 

and the nuutber of .scholars educated in them to nearly a tiioiisjuid. 

That, exelusive of the parish schools in the city of Dublin, :md of other 
"ciHidls ill different places, suj)|iorted by private endowments, ibe number of wliieli 
i** 72,—there are I t public cstablisliments for the education of the lower elasse*', in 
wbieh upwards of 4200 are lodged, maintained, clothed, and cducat<*d at an annual 
expence of 70,000. 
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Hctiinis have Jieeu eoininunicafeil to us Irorn 17 dioceses out of the 22 into 
which Ireland is divided, and from these i* appears, that exclusive of the eharitahle 
institutions, there are .S7.'i(> schools in these dioceses, in which 162,467 children are 
tauj?ht, of whicli numher 45,590 are protestants, and 116,977 catholics. 

‘‘ lienee we collect that, as these dioceses may lie estimated to contain four- 
fifths of the po[)ulation of Ireland, the whole nundjcr of schools, includini( 
the parochial schools, amount to 4600,—tlie scholars taught in them to 200,000, 
being an average of 4.'I to each scliool; and as these returns were made generally in 
winter, when many children arc unable to attend, and as itinerating scltoolmasters, 
whose number is very considerable, art^ frecpicntly not included in them, wc are con¬ 
fident that more than 2(K),000 children, of the poorer class, receive annually such 
sort of instruction as these schools altbrd. 

“ That instruction, except in a few instances, extends no further than rt-ading, 
writing, and the common rules of arithmetic ; and the prices paid are, on an average, 
I0,v. })er annum for reading, 17.«. 4/7. for writing, and i^l. 6s. M’hen arithmetic is 
added.” Fourteenth lieport. 

The Irish Language is a dialect of the Celtic, intermixed ivith many words 
of Gothic origin. As Ireland was the last retreat of the Celts, to which thev 
retired in considerable bodies, it is regarded as presenting the most numerous ami 
gi'imine specimens of that language. The foreign words and idioms of the Gothic 
(dass that have been introduced, have doubtless been imported liy the Relgic col.- 
nies, the Scandinavians, and the English, udio have at various jieriods settled in 
th<‘ island. Some valuable manuscript annals are .said to exist in the ancient ln.‘'h 
dialect, which many learned persons have thought would be highly u'orthy of pub¬ 
lication, accompanied with an English interpretati/m. 

The Literature of Ireland has an undoubted claim to antiquity, for soon 
after the introduction of Christianity several writers flourished, whose works have 
been mlmired, considering the period in Mdiich they were written. Tliesc were priii- 
('ipally lives of saints, and other pious legends. But, when the lustre of that polish 
which the Romans had difluseil over Euro})e became tarnished, and the violent 
eruptions of the northern Bnrbarians had spread the dark veil of ignorance ov<t 
the eoimtries they had ravaged, Ireland was the asylum of European learning, and 
contaiiu'd many seminaries in which the dying embers were (‘herished, Scotland was 
originally iudelited to Ireland for the elements of her literature and sciences, as St. 
f’olumb, who first established those colleges in the western islands which were so 
long celebrated, v ent from Ireland to I-colm-kill. Other countries of Eurojie were 
also benefited by tlu* talents and attainments of Irishmen, and numerous stmlents 
resorted thither for instruction, ;ls early as the seventh centur)^ If the statements 
of their historians be correct, the college of Armagh was in such repute in all parts of 
Europe, that it contained not less than 7000 students at one time, and when the 
devastations of the Scandinavians had sjtread a mental gloom over Britain, Ireland 
still sent forth her luminaries in every direction. 

Besides the preservation of learning during the dark ages, Ireland has had the 
honour of proilucing many eminent men in more modern times, and the names of 
Usher, Fanpdiar, Swift, Steele, Berkeley, Burke, Goldsmith, Parnell, Sheridan, 
and Kinvan, would do honour to Jiny country. Few nai ions, indeed, have given 
more undeniable proofs of a genius adapted to literary au<l scientific pursuits. Painters 
or seidptors, who are natives of Ireland, both study and practice in foreign countries, 
Ihe national music is chiefly of the plaintive kind, though it is not destitute of lively 
and exhilaniting stniins. 

The only University in Ireland is that of Dublin. This was first projected by 
/XrchbishopLm//.about the year 1311, but death havingprevented himfromcarrving 

I i 
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}iis (lesion ititopxt'fiifiori, it u'us tV>uu(li'tl and l)v liis successor, Archbishop 

Brekrior. Its rcvcmics haviu^^ ftiih d, after about -40 vears, it u-is re-i'udcm'cd by 
voluntary contributious, under the auspices of .Svdriev, (he Lord Deputy, in tla^ 
rcjj,ai of Elizabeth, by whom it was chartered under the'titleof 'JVinity t.’oilep*. It 
consists of a C'liancelior, Vice-Cliancellor, Provost, twcnty>two Fellows, and thirteen 
Professors \arious scieiK*es. 1 he number of students is gt?nerally about (iOl), 

iiu huliiiit /() oil the fetundation, upon w^hoin the University has the power of con- 
I’ciriny rlei;rees in ail the arts and faculties. The honoui'ablc and lucrative situation 
of fellow is only bestowed upon such as have proved themselves in possession of 
sufienor aftainments after a lon^ and severe examination. The buildini- consists of 
three (jujidrangles, containing a ehaptd, a library of great value, lecture-rooms, a hall 
lor examinations, together with a printing-office and other suitable conveniences 
Ihe Manners of the higher and well-educate<l classes in Ireland, 'who have 
enjoyed the advantages of travelling, or of mixing with the world, are etiually polistuii 
w’ith those of the same ranks in England. They are, however, more addicted to wine 
and robust exercis^, and, consequently, less attached to intellectual pursuits. 'I'liis 
creates an extraordinaiy flow of health and spirits, and has jierhaps given rise fo the. 
remark of an able writer, that “ Ireland produces the stoutest men, and the finest 



judie.w..K, V,.*,.. *. lit; 

from the native Irish than he does from the English. Hi.s eiiaracter i.s rather ctiinplex, 
it is composed of qualities which are common to this countrvandhis own, with some 
marked peculiarities wdiich are distinct from either. Tliougli he is proud of being an 
Irishman, he Ls full of prejudices against the Aborigines of his country ; he heartily 
hates their language, their manners, their customs, and their superstitions ; ami is 
not unwilling that they should be considercii less friendly to the government and con¬ 
stitution than himself. He looks with contempt on the poor unlettereil nativi.*, a 
feeling that has l><?en tran.smitted from his ancestors, and is intcrwov'cn with bis 
earliest associations. 

“ An ori^nal IrLshinan resembles in many aspects a Highlander: in .some grand 
outlines he is indeed diflerent, but this should be attributed, perhaps, to his situation, 
w'hich is certainly little calculated to unfold hi.s genuine character, rather than t<» any 
great essential distinction.—There is no mark by which the Irishman (al wuvn rceol- 
!('cting that by this.I mean the original race of his comitiy,) is more distingni>[ied 
hail hiqui.sitiveness. He will walk with you miles to discover where, vou eame from. 


“ r viiw. A11 fII inc 4frffff iiH.->*II V 

tall*'' that have l>eentransmitt€*d to him from tirneimmemorial. Every'oiieis in possession 
of some of the.se; aiid the recital of them is one of the most favourite piistiines.— 
This inquisitive turn of mind is generally accompanied with .some degree of thought 
fulness, \ Highlander is Imth inquisitive and thoughtful, so is an Irishman ; 
though I am inclined to think that he has not ipiite .so much of the peii'^ive 
phi!os«,p!ier in his nature. He cun more easily become jocular than a Highlander ; 
nor is he so ajit to make those moral reflections on tlie comnion incidents of lib*, 
ihe latter has adegire ot tender melancholy In his disposition which infliuaiees most 
ot his habits of thinking whereas the former, though far fi-oin hemg destitute of 
melancholy, is not snhject in the same degree to its contnml.—Acuteness and 
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shrewilness are also qualilics which strongly mark the Irish character; and yet these 
valuable qualities arc often concealed by that appeaftince of simplicity, and rhat 
blundering prccipitauey which so mightily amuse every stranger. Indeed, these lust 
dispositions seem not very conn>atible with any extitiordinary qiiicknes.s of apprehen¬ 
sion, and might lead one to suppose, w'ere it not lor the most undeniable evidence to 
the contraiy, that it really had no (existence. But let any one converse with an 
Irishman on any subject that is not altogether beyond his understanding, and he will 
fimi him shrewd titough unlettered, and not quite unintelligent, though on most 
subjects uninformed: possessing a wonderful facility of comprehension, aiui an equally 
singular talent for acute and original remark. These endowments, when found in 
p(‘rsons M’ell educated and polished, and n hen allied, as in this case, they generally 
are, with a brilliant playfulness of fancy, produce the happiest eflect, and form a 
eharaeter at once pleasing and original. 

“ Strong local attachment forms a very prominent part of his character. T!»e 
Irishman, like the llighlamler, must often go from home ; he must go in search of that 
bread which his country tienies him, but he can never forget the cottage of his early 
yi'urs : whether in the cast or west, though even buried amid the ignorance and vice of 
St. Giles’s, the lovely valley in wdiich hefir.st began to live, and the green hills of his 
native isle, with all the soft and endearing associations which they awcikcn, neve r 
cease to warm his imagination, nor, to his latest hour, do they depart from his 
inemorv- The wild and simple strains which first delighted him in the cal)in, while 
they sooth his sorrows in a foreign clime, cherish his fondness for home, by exciting 
the tendercst ami most dt'lightful syniputhies of the human heart. 

“ Fidelity to friends is another trait iti the Irish eharaeter; and from this to 
hospitality the transition is easy. The hospitality of the Irish, like the fScottisli 
liighlanders, isproverbiul; and never smely has the sti-angcr visited theneiglibouring 
isle, without having satisfactory proofs of it. The poor labourer, who hns only 
{•otatoes for himself and his children, will give tlie best in his pot tp the guest, from 
n liatever quarter lie may eomc ; he bestows his simple fare M’ith a kindness that has 
often (leliglited me. Unlike the peasants of some other countries, who froum at the 
wamlering intruder, he seems to feel a retil pleasure in giving food to the hungry; ho 
gives the hearty welcome of his connti*y to all wljo approach his humble c(it— tend 
ni'de failtv dnit (a hundred thousand welcomes.)—^The Irish are prone to extremes in 
their prepossessions or their antipathies, their love or their hatred. They have no 
ideii of tlic heariless netitrality of indiftereneo, of the frigid torpor of insensibility ; 
and it is witfi dilfieulty they can maintain that etpianiruity of mind which ticcords 
with the happy medium of moderation. They are ardent <md high spirited ; though 
not so’protul as the Highlanders, they have all their impetuosity. No people in the 
world eau be tuude better friends; uiul It is not easy to conceive worse enemie;'. 
'fhey have vanity, and may be flattered ; they possess warm afteetioiis, whieh may 
he easily securc<i; but they have that degree of ivsentment that will not sufler them 
with itnpnnity to be injured or insulted .”—JJeicars Observations on the Irish. 

Mrs. Plumptrey who travelled both in the northern and southern parts of Irelaml, 
asserts tliat, “ a marked dilference is to he observed between the inluibitants of the 
two extremes of Irt;land, the north-t?ast, or county of Antrim, and the south-west, 
iueluding the counties of Cork and K-erry. stTongly supporting the belief that their 
origiti is to be traced to different sources. In the south of Ireland t!»e people are miuh 
darker than in the north ; and here was the country where the Milesians from Sj>ain. 
according to all the traditions, both written and oral, were first established. Now 
the dark complexion, eyes, and hair, have ever been, and still are, the distinguishing 
charaetoristios of all the soutlu*rn nations of Europe ; as the fair complexion, blue 
eyes, and light hair, sometimes deviating into red, were, and are still, of the northern. 
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The OIK* arc bleached by cold and snows, tlie others darkened by the warmth of 
tlie snn. Now every possible4)resnniptive evidence leads to the birlief that the north of 
Ireland and Scotland were originally peopled from the northern nations of Europe, 
the parts which formed tlic ancient Scandinavia; while the sontli, if originally 
peopled by the same, afterwards becjime the settlement of an Iberian colony, whose 
descendants t'emain to this day .”—Reaidenve in Iveland. 

Mr. JT^ikeJield, in his “ Account of Ireland,” published a few years ago, and who 
had excellent opportunities of becoming personally acquainted with the subject, 
remarks that, “ In the general character of the Irish, many traits are completely 
national, and are common to all ranks. To say that they arc brave, lavish in hospitality, 
warm hearted, sensible, eloquent, witty, possessing an uncommon cheerfulness of 
disposition, and area people with whom it would be desirable to reside, wo aid be paying 
them no compliment. They have all these qualities, and some of them in an eminent 
degree; but the impartial observer must describe them as loquacious, aiul 
extravagantly prodigal, though often parsimonious. In whatever they undertake 
there is no moderation; ali is in exti-emes; their vanity predominates, and, like 
the French, they entertain a high idea of themselves, and of the advantages ol 
their country. Hence their appetite for praise is unbounded, and censure always 
mortifies their pride, and irritates thdr feelings. Tliey are irascible, easily oftended, 
violent, and iiu{)etuous in their resentments. In gaiety, they enjoy the present 
moment, without any care for the future ; and from the same thoughtless habit, 
reiidily embark in extravagant schemes. From these causes, they are unsteady in 
their conduct, often grasping at objects which, when attained, alford not (he 
expected gratification ; and are therefore df>andoncd almost as soon as tried. That 
they arc generous I have iwlmitted ; but this quality only extends to strangers.” 

The difference which exists between people a few degrees reinoveil from (he 
sphere of wealth and fashion in the two countries is very striking, Jind this the .same 
author is disposed to jiscribe, in a great measure, to the mode of female education, 
and the time and manner in which marriages are formed. With resjK‘ct to ( he first 
of these interesting subjects, all the attention, he says, is bestoweil upon exterior 
jiccomplishment, at the ex[)ense of every solid and useful acquisition, which would 
qualify them for discharging the subsequent duties of life, or extending their 
beneficial influence through the very essence of society. Marriages take place in 
Ireland, in every rank, earlier than in England ; and while the female is between 
the age of sixteen and nineteen they are generally betrothed. They thus enter 
upon the most important duties of life, before they arc able justly to {^)prcciatc tlie 
value of time, or the mind has acquired sufficient strength and experience for their 
proper discharge. In the present state of Ireland, benevolence is frequently called 
into exercise; and opportunities of this kind tire never neglected by the female 
part of society. This disposition, indeed. Is a distinguishing trait in their .•haracter. 
Many writers have observed, however, tluit the higher classes have an overbearing 
pride, which prevents them from educating •their children in industrioas habits, or 
sulfering them to engage in commercial transactions. Tradesmen they regard as a 
distinct class, and every kind of business is contemned, but exceptof wmc-merchant^ 
in which some branches of the first families arc engaged, a predilection strongly 
expressive of tin; national partiality for the juice of the grape. 

The mercantile and trading part of the coinniunity in Ireland are not charac¬ 
terized by that spirit of indnstiy, enterprise, and perseverance, by which tlie 
Rritish mercliant is .so ciiiineutly distinguished; lienee, bankruptcy i.s moic 
frequently the consctpience of expensive habits, than of hazardous siicculations. 
Many of the principal merchants, however, especially in the northera parts of the 
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country, arc of Scotch origin, and they ai*c distinguished by the frugal and per- 
sevcriiig (lualities peculiar to their native country. 

Quickness of apprehension, impatience of injury, implacability in resentment, 
ardency in every atfection, and hospitality in every situation, strongly mark the 
IrLsli character. On this head, tljc intelligent Arthur Voting, speaking from 
experience, says, “ every unprejudiced traveller who visits Ireland, will be as much 
plea.sed with the cheerfolness, as obliged by the hospitality of the inhabitants ; 
and will find them a brave, polite, liberal, and ingenious people. Warm friends 
and revengeful enemies, they are inviolable in their sccresy, and inevitable in tlicir 
resentment, with such a notion of honour, that neither threat nor reward will 
induce them to betray the secret or person of a man, though an oppressor, whose 
pro|)erty they would plunder without ceremony.” Both this writer and Sir John 
/hujicj.'trace much of the idleness and dissipation of the lower classes to the 
ojipression of the higher; and on this subject Dr. Crump, in his “ Essay on tlie 
cjuployrnent of the people," remarks, that “ the misery and idleness occasioned by 
poverty and oppression united, is a principal source of the prevalent tendency to 
inebriety, and the consequent riotous feuds so remarkable among the Irish. 
Drunkenness is the solace of misery, the source of idleness, the great pleasure f)f 
the uncivilized, in ev'ery quarter of the w'orld. Habit and example confirm and 
extend a practice so destnictive ; ferr as general wealth increases, and as industry 
and civilization become ditfused, it is gradually diminished, and, as a national 
stigma, at length becomes effaced.”—“ The strong attachment wdnch children of 
both sexes show towards their parents is a noble trait in the character of the indigent 
Irish. In China the duty must be enforced by law, but in Ireland it is the effect 
of national feeling. Young |xx)ple never |)ermit those to whom they are indebted 
for existence to work during their declining years. The poor laws of England have, 
perhaps, steeled the heart against these honourable sympathies, but in Ii-eland they 
are universal. The common expression of these people, tvhen they wish well to 
any one, is “ long life to your honour !” a compliment carried to such excess, that 
a stranger might imagine that the Irish considered length of da 3 *s as the ultimate 
earthly blessing.” lVakefield\s' Ireland. 

The attachment of the lower classes of the Irish to their children is equally 
strong. Sir John Carr observes, that “ to play wdth her child is the higlle^t 
delight of the mother; and, for this indulgence, she will, by an injudicious but 
natural miscalculation of maternal duty, omit the care of herself ami her hou>e ; 
nor is the piety of their affections to their parents less distinguishable.” 

When one of the lower class of the Irish w'ould appear dressed, at a fair or on 
a holv'day, he always puts on all the clothes he has, and it is then not uncommon 
to see him, in the hottest part of the year, toiling under a coiqile of shaggy great 
coats. When inspired by whiskey the men become very quarrelsome, and if this 
happens at a fair, or any otinw kind of mwting, where number.s are assemlilcd, old 
quarrels are frequently renewed, and a few broken heads are the usual conseipience. 
Mrs. Plumptre says “ there is a much stronger resemblance to the French national 
character than to the English ; and this resemblance is equally i a*cible in the lower 
as in the higher classes of society.—Ardent in their pursuits, rapid in their move 
ments, they blaze brilliantly for a while, but the ardour is too apt easily to subsitle ; 
w'hile with the Engli8hman,who is less alive at catching fire, wlien the flame within 
him is once lighted, it burns on even and steady, nor is it readily exhausted. It 
is perhaps extraordinary, considering the state of oppre,ssion in w’hich the Irish 
have been kept for such a lengthened series of\ears, that they still retain so much of 
their native wit, ardour, and vivacity; but even now, an Irishman, like a 
Frenchman, will have his joke if it comes in his way, coute-qui coute." The 
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Hibernian possesses an almost inexhaustible fund of good Iminour, and is always 
disposed to indulge in the utmost hilarity. Mis» Edgeworth has justly remarked 
that “ in Ireland, the countenance and heart expand at the approach of wit and 
humour ; the potuvst laboiii*er forgets his poverty and his toil in the pleasure of 
enjt>yijig a joke.” 

The su|K‘rstitions of the lower classes of the Irish form a copious theme with 
many writers who have descril>ed that eountiy. This perversion of the natural 
fucuities universally prevails, where civilization darts its rays so feebly jus only 
tjiintly to illumine, instead of dissipaling, the dark clouds of ignorance by which the 
judgment is overcast. Tliis weakness also extends to some of the higher ranks, who 
might have lH‘en supjmsed beyond its influence. 

“ The Irish expend large sums at their funerals, and such is their ambition for 
pageantry and show on these occasions, that the poor often Iwgin to collect money 
for defmying the expense before the ]K.‘rson is dead. Waking the dead is a most 
extraordinary ensto^n. The following account of a wake, in a letter written from the 
vSouth of Ireland, may be relied on os correct. 

“ I think what they call a wake here seems to l>c the highest <legrt‘e of diver¬ 
sion. I went the other day to see the nurse of one of iny sister’s <’hildren, who I 
supposed to be in trouble, as her father had died suddenly in the room with her the 
night before. I found the kitchen a scene of hierriinent. The poor old man w;ih 
laid out on the table with^candles and plates containing salt placed all around him. 
I missed two of the daughters ; the nui*se said they >vere cleaning out the bani for 
tl)e girls to dance in, and that one of the |ads w'as gone for a piper. The Writer, 
who is a native of the north, adds, ‘ We know nothing of this waking amusement 
in our part of the count^}^ There I have seen the happiest set of female faics, 
thirty or forty spinners together at work, round a large turf fire, singing in turns, 
or the t)ld dame telling frightful stories. The using sSt at W'akes arises, as far as I 
can learn, from an old custom of the Greeks and Romans, who considered it as 
lucky. When employed the priest first blesses it, and some of it is then put into 
holy water. I have inquired of various Roman Catholics in this country, but 
cannot learn any thing more respecting it. Amnseinents of every kind are prac¬ 
tised at these wakes,—blind man’s buff, hunt the slipper, and sometimes dancing, 
luu tlic bust is less common. -^The intention of these amusements is to divert the 
young people, great numbers of whom are assembled on such owtusions. Hve old 
, ones smoke, and the young make merry to keep themselves from falling asleep. 
There are no wake.s in the north except among the Roman Catholics. 'I’hc presby- 
terians as.sciuble also on such occasions, but they have no arnu.seineiit, nor do they 
sit up the whole of the night with the coi*pse, as in this part of the country."— 

^field's Ireland. 

“ The practice of employing hired mourners at funenils, though involving one 
of the ’most palpable absurdities that can be imagined, has been always a very pre¬ 
vailing one. 'ITiis is carried to a great heiglit in Ireland, not being by any means 
confined to the lower classes, but obtaining equally among thase several degrees 
above them. Tljcre are'Viien who make it their regular employment, and liave fix*Mi 
prices for their services ; these are called the lowest price for the hire of 

one is five shillings; but the poor will distress themselves in any way for other 
things, ratlier than omit this tribute of respect to a deceased friend. 'I'lic Keener^ 
when hired, is informed of the connexions and family of the deceased, and the j>rin- 

circumstances of their liv'cs, that they may come properly prepared for what 
they are to say ; and they make orations over the body, which arc, according to 
report, iit the same time extremely pathetic and truly |>oeticaI; they are always in 
Irish. 'Ihe corpse Is set out in the room, and the friends and neighbours are seattxi 
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around it, leaving room at the head for the Keener. lie takes his station and 
begins his lamentations, which are raa<le in a sort of song or recitative, bending his 
body backwards and forwards, and making many gesticulations, clasping his hands 
together between'twery sentence. If the deceased happens to be a young f)erson, iie 
pathetically asks, ‘Why did you leave us? had you not every comfort that heaii 
could wish • were you not beloved of your parents and your friends ? but now your 
house is left miserable and desolate; your jxtor father, like a blasted oak, remains 
open to every w’ind of heaven, having lost its finiist branches even in early bloom.’ 
Various other questions of a similar kind are put, the dress of the deemsed is 
descrit)ed, the place they used to occupy in the room while living; in short, every 
tender and melancholy recollection possible is conjured up and descanUKl upon with 
true pathos, and apparently with the deepest feeling, though perhaps, till this 
inoihent, the speaker had never heard of the person he laments. Wlien his oratioji 
is finished, all the friends begin their doleful cry, having the hoods of their (doaks 
thrown over their heads, and handkerchiefs in their hamls. After they have conti 
nn(‘d this awhile, they cerise, which is the signal for the Keener to begin again ; and 
he is never at a loss for something to say:—thus they go on alternately, liii the 
Keener has given the worth of the money he is to rceeivc, when the lamentations 
cease, the eating and drinking commence, and pipes and tol)aeco are handed about; 
they arc an indispensable part of the ceremony. If there is something almost 
ludicrous in the idea of the Keeners lamentations, thus called upon to evince a 
sorrow which he cannot feel, this imist be a bitter and harrowing ceremony to the 
lu'jir contiexions w'ho do feel. It is to be observed that the ceremony is coufincil t(i 
the (\alholies.” * 

The same author obsen'cs with respect to the funeral processions in the South 
of Ireland, I had often heard of the noise, the sort <»f veil used by the |)oorer sort 
of ('atholies on these occasions, but bad never till now heard it. Indeed, it is impos¬ 
sible, without hearing it, to form an idea of any thing so dreadfully discordant. It 
is to he presumed that, intended by those wdio utter it as an expression of grief, it 
is considered by them as extremely plaintive and alleeting; hut to ears nnaecus- 
tomed to it, nothing could appear less so. The eoltln was laid upon one of the 
common Irish ears, drawn by one horse, and around was a prodigious eoneonrse of 
people, more women than mea ; they tvere all in long blue cloth cloaks. As the 
funeral proceeds on itfe way, it is commonly joined by still increasing numbers, and 
in going through a town or'villagethc noise is redoubled, so that 1, being in a town, 
heartl it to perfection. I could uot perceive any sign of tears, or the least symptom 
of real grief upon the countcnaiiee of any person attending.”— Mrs. Plnmptre's 
Residence in Ireland. 

AVe shall eonelude this sketch of the Manners and (histoms of Ireland witli 

the summarv of a recent traveller. In his “ View of the Society and Mannei s of 

* » 

the North of Ireland,” Mr. Gamble ohsems, “ It lias not splendour and decora¬ 
tion to grace the noon-day of prosperity like England, hut there is in human life, as 
in the revolution of time, midnight as w’eli iis mid-day, and it is to cheer and 
brighten that midnight of advei*sity that it is peculiarly fitted. It may not have, 
it has not, much of amusement for the gay, or much of elegance or refinement for 
the fa.shionahle ; but it has ever society for the solitary, kimlness for the sick, con¬ 
solation for the afflicted, and sympathy for the distressed.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Antiquities and Curiosities of Nature and Art. 

AS all the architectural stnictures in Ireland, erected prior to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, were composed of wood„ no antiqcitibs of this kind, of an 
earlier date, can, of course, be expected. Some Druidical monument's, however, 
still exist, but the most celebrated relics in the sister kingdom, are the Pharo^, or 
round Towers, respecting the use of which antiquaries have differed much in their 
opinions. Vestiges bf circular forts and harrows of earth, thrown up in honour 
of the illustrious dead, are still visible in some parts of Ireland, In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, castles, churches, and monasteries, l>egan to be constructed 
of stone, w'hich bad previously been employed only in the erection of funeral 
monuments. These edifices, however, are generally considered as the work of foreign 
architects. 

Tlic rouqd towers, wliich are found in almost every county of Ireland, 
undoubtedly constitute its most ancient monuments, and are thought to be of 
native construction. A brief sketch of one of them will suffice for the whole. 
About twelve miles north-west of Kilkenny, at a place 8up|K)sed to have bcHi'n the 
cemetry of the Anchorites or Culdee Monks, several vestiges of ancient art are 
still to be seen, among which are the remains of a chapel and a ixuiiitl tower. 
In the chajiel there is a large raised tonib, on which is tlie figure of a man in 
armour nidely engraved. Hi.s hands are raised, as in the attitude of prayer, and 
a dog reclines at his feet. The date on the tomb is 1489, but the rest of the 
inscription has become illegible. • The tower stands a few yards west of the chapel, 
and is much dilapidated, its upper parts being wholly destroyed. Mr. Tighe, in 
his survey of this county, says its height is 96 feet, with eight stories and seven 
floors, 'rhe door opens into the first story, twelve feet from the ground, and ftices 
the chapel. The wall at the dot>r is three feet two inches ’thick, and the upper 
story of the building has four \yindows, with angular tops, formed by the inclination 
of tw'o stones supported against each other. Mr. Archdale states the circumference 
of the tower at forty-eight feet, and the dimensions of the door at six feet by two. 

The circular entrenchments found in'Ireland are generally ascribed to that 
period when great part of the country was ravagetl by the Scandinavians- Some 
of the ancient religiou.s e<lifices, from the peculiarity of their ornaments, are also 
supposed to have been built by the same people. Of this kind are the chapels at 
Glendalagh, Portaferry, Killaloe, and Cashel. The ravages of those northern 
warriors, in their progre.s8 through the country, taught the native chiefs the 
necessity of defending themselves by fortresses and castles, and many of these arc 
supposed to have l)een erected in the eleventh century, but with so littk; strength 
and solidity, that nearly all vestiges of them have long since disappeared. 

Churches and monasteries accompanied the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland. These were, at first, not only small, but, l)eing constructed of wood, 
were unable to resist the dilapidating hand of time. In the middle of the Bog of 
Monela, and at a short distance from Roscrea, there are, however, some interesting 
ruins of the Abbey of Monaincha. 'n»ey are situated on an island* in the Bog, 
containing about three acres, and cannot be approached either by home or carriage. 
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ut any time, nor ev(‘n on Coot dmirit^ llii* y;n*attT fjurt of the year. They include 
tlie relies of two eha|)(*ls, the priory ehiireh, and tiie Abbot’s apartments, beloM^diig 
toan ancient monastery.of tla-,(’nl<lean Moid<s. 4’his abbey has, by some antifjua- 
rians, been snpp<>sed (o b<*lon^' to the seventh eeninry. 

^Vhen the Eni>lish settlements took |)laee, building’s, dedicated both to reliirifjus 
t'lnd frivil purposes, were greatly mnltiplied, and have been well described in the 
works of/.e^/n/e//, (irosc, and If'itrc, to which thereadei’, who ^rishes for particular 
information on the snbjeet, is reli*r)'<’<l. 

('urions specimens of ancient art, eonsi^lini; ehielly of ”’old and silver orna¬ 
ments, weapons, and implements of various kitids, an* mapiently hmiid bnrierl in 
the boi;s. Many of these are not only of i;ood workrnan^-hip, bat so siiemilar in 
their construct ion, that their use cannot always be ascei tained. Thi> i en<ki> tluan 
hi<^hly <Mirions, for it in<li<'ates either a areat knowledge t)f the arts at a very early 
period, or a commercial interconrsr* with olla'r nation'., by whom they were .■'ap¬ 
plied. Each <*onjectnre, however, stretches beyond the first <lawnitjas oj' history, 
and has been a |»erplexini; theim' toth<* mo>t < idebrated anticpiaries. 

In N.ati'Ual ( i kiositiks, few I’onntries o|’ e(pial exti-nt snrpa'.s li'eland. 
'File cbarms of its natural seeneiy, the irinoniy majesty of its snbtei ianeo.is cavei'iis, 
and the stnpi‘nd<»ns niayii.iliide and nnexani[)ied sublimity id its basaltic columns, 
all eonspiie to excite admiiation. 'Fhe beauties ol Killarney. hei.yhtened iiy the 
Arbutus, with its snowy blossoms :ind searht Irmt, have already l.>een described. 
,\inony the peculiar seenery of this kind, are fhe (iaitce mountains, which 
separate the counties of Cork and lainerick. 1 hese mountains jiresent a sinyular 
assemblage of <-onieal hills and apparently exhausted craters, a\ hich now toi in the 
beds of lakes. W hen viewed in conjnnetion Avith the spacious ca\erns, formed 
a[)parently b\' some yfreat convulsion of nature, many natuialists have l oiisidi ii'd 
the Avhole as the elVeel of siiiiterranean lire. The seenery id’ < dauyariff. in the 
vicinity (d liantry llav, and that <d' the Dary^le, in the county ot W ickioAv, is 
beautifully romantic. 

Numerous eayerns ha\(* been formed in the rocky coasts, which present their 
toAveriny fronts to t he unbroken force, and. in some jilaei's. to t he incc-sant lijry <d the 
Atlantic Avaves. Amony thi se Me .'sAviue's (inn, on the coast id' Doneyal. is one 
of the most n-markable. 'I'his rocky clilf, in Avhicii a small hay is t'ornu d, is about 
sixty feet hiyh, and the sides are nearly pA-rpemlicular. The loAver stratum is a 
porous saiul-sfonc, and the cavern which the waves haAc woiai. I’ommunicates by 
an aperture Avilh the summit <d fhe clilf. “ \\ hen the Avind comes Iroin tlk‘ north- 
Avest it bloAAS directly into the small bay : and the billoAvs beiny driven Avith yreat 
violenee into this eava'rn, the water. I'orced to lind a passaye ihrouyh tlu‘ aperture, 
risi's to iIk‘ to|) id’ the clilf, from wlfu'h it precipitates i(»i-'.t back into flu sia Avith 
a most tremendous noise. 'The rock. Avheri* thcAvater runs over, has assumed a 
blue colour, Avhich yives to the aa hole a voleanic appearance.' Scenes ot eipial 
mayniliccnce and yrandeur arc* not uneommou on the rocky ]U'omontories A\ hich 
stretch into the Atlantic, and dc'lends the* btivs .and natural havens ot this tavouivd 


c'oiist from the violence of that miyhty occ'an, Avliii h rolls its fotmii. y Avaves aytiinst 
them AA'ith inconceivtibU* poAvcT. 'Fhe terrific ctfccts produced by the immense 
suryes, swelled to the size of mountiiins, dashiny aytiinst the yiyantic sides cd‘ 
these tremendous ImlAiarks, cxpo.sed for ayes to the rude shocks, cannot lie con¬ 
ceived bv tho.se Avho have ncA't'r seen them, nor described by those aa'Iio have. " 

J)nnmon\ in the county of Kilkenny, is one of the most remarkable in Ireland, 
;ind Avill serve as a spi'ciinen of the rest. 'I’he tollowiny is the description inserted 
in Mr. frahcfii’Id's Statistical Account of Ireland. 

“ It is situated a little to the south of the church of Mothe, in a cultivated 
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field, on tin* .slope of a i;ently-risinj; hill. The mouth of the cave opens into a 
Iaru:e oval pit, alxnit forty or fifty yartl.*i with*, which appears to liuve been formed 
by the .sinkiiii,^ in of the surface. It i.s in the eastern end, and there is a de.scent 
to it of 70 feet from the opposite tpiarter, over the rubbish of stone and clay. 'Fhe 
other sitles of the pit are almost iH*rpendieular. Rabbits often burrow* liear the 
entrance, and wihl pigeons reside within the first cavern, which is spacious, anti 
of an irrej^ular form. The roof is nearly 50 feet in heijj;ht, and the lloor .sl(>pes 
downwards. Towards the left, a narrow pa.ssa^e leads by a .slipjKiry ascent to the 
interior cavity, where a ,e:reat variety of stalatrinitic forms, together with the irre¬ 
gularities ot the rock, exhibit a most singular and striking appearance. Proceeding 
onwards, the cave grows narrower, and again ofiens into a largi; aptirtmenf, beyond 
which there are winding passages into other cavities. In one of these, the ca\t*, it 
is said, runs out to the «)ther side of the hill, where the light may be seen through 
a fissure or chink. The bottom is always slippery, and stalactites, formed by the 
dripping water and cah'areons sinter, are deposited in various shapes on the -.lides 
and bottom. In one of the inner caverns, imagination supposes it to assume the 
form of tin organ, in another that of a cross or tin tilttir. A stream of water ptisses 
throngli the cave at a considerable distance from its mouth, and mtiny .sculls tmd 
bones have been found netir this stretim and in other |)arts ftir witliin the cavity.” 

Mrs. Plumptre, who hitely visited this ctive, or ai le;l^t tiu; mouth of it, does 
not give creilit to those stalactical and varied ornaments whii h othcrtriivel!er> have 
ilescribcd. She observes, ‘‘All around was one dismtd bltick rock—1 htul soon seen 
enough, or rather I soon returned, because I could not see any thing.” 

The most stupendous natural Curiosity in Iri'ltind, and, imieed, the most 
sublime specimen of the kind that has yet fx*en discovered, is the (it.wr’s ( ai sk¬ 
ua v, and the adjacent columnar promontories. This Causeway, which forms only 
a part of the basaltic productions in its vicinity, is ;i nmle stretching from the base 
of a steep promontory, isevenil bundrtxl feet into the sea, and i.s composed of a 
multitude of perpendicular columns in contai't with each otlier, forming a vast 
mass of rock, which resembles a solid hoiK'y-comb. 'Fhe pillars are pri^^matie, the 
nuudjcr of sid<*s varying, from four to eight ; hexagonal prisms, however, are most 
numerous. Cpon a closer ins|>ection, each pillar is found to consi.-'t of various 
pieces, connected together by well-formi*d joints. The .'irtieidatiou is extremely 
compact, each part having a convex termination fitting into a concave socket in the 
next. 'J'he sides of the same column are of (lilferent breadths; hut thiise ol‘ the 
contig’uous pillars are invariably formed so tis to leave no space between them. 
The metallic substance which cutei's into the composition of these columns having 
been conoded by exposure to the atmosphere, the earthy part alone reimiiiis, which 
leaves the outside of them soft. Between the firomontory of Bengore and the 
('au.seway, there are ranges of pillars of dilferent forms, which have acipurcd dis¬ 
tinct names, as the (iiant’s Lhair, the (iiant’s Organ, Loom, &c. 

The (.'au.seway is not a lofty object, as some have supposed, for the jiillars of 
which it is composed seldom ext^rnl thirty fei t tihove the surface of the sea at high 
tide, and much of it i.s then completely covered. The whole numb<‘r of coinmns 
has, on ;i moderate computation, been estimated ;it 30,(HK>. . Some writers, imlei'd, 
have stated them at 1(K>,0()(). See fhe annexed plate. 

Near the same place there i.s also an ext(*nsive cavern, which, by .somii travel¬ 
lers, has been compared to the inside of a splendid cathednil. 

Not only the. fiiaut’s Causeway, but a great part of this coast, which is com¬ 
posed of an alternation of bays and projections, is btusaltic. Among the most 
striking are the bold promontories of Bengore and Ftiir Head. The former is about 
nine miles, nearly west of Baliycastle, and the latter fourteen miles east of Bcu> 
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f^orc. liotfi urc, ina^iiiricfnt ohjccts: abrupt towards tlio soa, and rxli!l>itin^ va^t 
sp(“ciiiicns ol coiiitiitiar basalt ; in Hdii<di all tlu* rc'f^nlai’ity and <dt‘;^an{;c <jfart scian 
to be <‘ombin(‘d with tlic wild ina;,''nilic(.'nc(': whicb alone belon^'-s to nature. 

Cape lien<^on‘eonsists oi'several interior Capes, tlii* most pei l’eet ami intr'rest- 
in^if ol wbieh is ('ape Plcashin. Ten or twelve feet I’roni tlu* summit, the I’oek 
bei,dns to assimu* a eolmnnar appearatjee, and presents a ranf,n‘ of n«is.sy anri f)er- 
f)endienlar pillars, wliieb resi'inble a maj;;'nifieent j^allery or eolonnarle, excec'dinii’ 
sixty feet in liei_i,'-ht, and resting on an irrej^nlar basis of blaek roek. Jiclow this 
i^n at bed of sloiu? stands a se<,‘ond ran^e of columns, not so hii;:b, but more per¬ 
fectly bwineii t. an the, upper one. 'I'bese rest n[)on a stratum of red ocbre stone, 
wliicli, by its »*ontrast, shows tlu* inenmlu'ut colonnade to ureat a<l\aiitu^e. These 
two admirable i;allerit‘s, with the intc'rposinji' rock, form a heiuht of about 170 feet, 
d'he promnntory is in many places chjthed with iLtfas*.. and from its base the i,^ronnd 
slopes to the sea throni^h a fall of nearly 200 feet, 'riie whole, therefoi'e. foi tns an 
elevation of nearly 100 feet [)erpendicidar, which, for variety and beaut v, for inairni- 
Ind;* of objects, with elee:ance and nove lty of arrauiremenf, is unrivalled. 

Fair I lead, which forms the eastern limit of 15allyea*'tle IJav, ri.'-es to about 
the same heiicht above the sea, and presi*nts a vast mas'» of rude aij^antic columns, 
soiiie of which ex<-eed 150 feet in heiitht. At the base of these lies a wide-extended 
waste of natural ruins, which the dila])idatini;' hand ol’ time has dislodited from 
their primitive p(»sitions. 'J’hese massive bodies have* oe<M''ionally withstood the 
siioek of their fall, and fre<pu*ntly form irroups, resembliiiif artilieial ruins, which 
c’ivi* a strikini:' and siipii-iilar character to the siirronndini:' laiuFeaix*. A dark ;Lfrev 
miil’ormly shi-onds tlu* roc.ky pi*ecipice, which is scarcely cnli\encd with a simile 
\'estie-e i»f ve^n'tation. while at its foot, the ocean rt)lls with tii'nieiidons fury, and 
dilfiix's an air of territic •grandeur over tiie wrcc-ks of the I'allimr mountain. 

Other cnri<»iis rocks and cavt'rns ^iccnr in the same part of the island, but tlu*y 
are lost in the majesty of the stupendous pheuonieiia already desciibed. Xeai 
Jkdiyca''tle is tin* remarkabh* rock called ( arrick-a-lC'de. Avifuh is a vast mass of 
basalt, separated tVoin the coast bv a chasm sixtv feet wivle. and liyht\-four d(*ep, 
over which is thrown a |•(»pe bridge. For this pnr[)o'.i-, lar^t* iron rings are t’u’udy 
fiX(‘d into the to|( of the rock on each side, to which two lopes are fa'-teiu*d, and 
stri'tched tii^ht across the chasm. Thes(‘ i-opcs art* likewise connected together by 
cross stavs. like the roimds of a ladder, on which boards arc laid to form a path. 
A third ro|it* also runs aerttss the chasm, but elevated about two feet ami a halt 
above the others, so as tt> bt* lu'ld while crossing. As the rock is mucli I'latpientetl 
in the fishing st-ason, and is tlu* only approach on the laud side. men. women, ami 
childi’cn repeatedly pass over the bridge Avith large baskets of lioh on their hetids 
with apparent unconcern, though serious act'idents have sometimes hap|)t“ued. 

The liog of Aloiu'la, in tlu* county of Tipperary, also prc-eiits an inti'rt'sting 
ntitnral curiosity. “ It is described as exhibiting tlu* three distinct strata ot forest, 
ari'angcd in a \ci‘y palfiabh* and ratlu'r ri'inarkablc manner. Stum|)s of trci*s rise 
in many |)laccs abbvi* the surface* uf tlu* liog, forming the up|>er range ; and the 
d(*pth of tt*n or twe'lvi* f(*i*t below them is a range of large* triuiks, lying hetrizon- 
tiilly ; the*n e*e)me*s ;me)thcr striitnm e)f turf as ehtep as the* fe)rmer, anel be*le)W.stumps 
e)f tre*es staneling pcr|)e*neru*ularly like theesc em the snrfae*e." It thus presents a 
sne*e*e*ssion of thre*e* elistine*t we)e*els, one* above* anothe*r, the la-st of whie*h tradi¬ 
tion re*pe»rts te» have Ihnirishcel as late* as the* cle*ve*nth e*e*ntnry. 

Anuuig the* Natural (’nrie>sitie*s e>f Ire*lanel shonlel be* nu*ntie>ncel a small lake* 
em the* neu’th of lumgh Erne, that pimelnccs a spe*e*ics e»f tre>ut, having a harel 
tieshv snbstane*e* like* the gizzarel of a fe)wl. 'rhe*se', whe*n e>pcneel, arc freepiently 
fenmel te) cemtain a number of extrcmelv small anel delicate shells. 
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Lshnuls, ('iJonicf, andSitthnunts. 

'rilK Tst.vnds bt'lonuiniz' to Iivlaiul aiv of imich It ""; iiiiportanoc than those of 
eitlicr I'ttuhiud oi- Seotlaitd ; a few of tlu' j)iiii( i[ial. howi'xcr, docrve noliic. 'I'lie 
('}i)(‘f Islands utr the northern coast are Kaaldin. or llathlin. Inistralndl, and I’orv 
Isle. 

Hxchlin is sitnati'd otf the [troinonfory of Fair-head, the channel which 
se[)arates tlnau l>einL;‘ ahont -.rvi'n or i-iudit miles w ide. Its shape is nearly that of 
a half hi>i'se-shoe, \\ if It on’ point finaied towards the east, and tfie other to Ih" 
suntli. Its h'liuth, froiti one extrenntv to tiu' other, is six or srveii miles, aiiil its 
breadth about one mile. I'he soil of the eastern part is barren; hut as the eoa'-f 
contains s(‘ver;d I'tmvenient harbours and creeks, the ehief support o|' tlie inhahi 
tants is derived from tislfm:;-. 'i'he westi'rn re-i;ions are mountainous, thoui:h fhey 
present manv fertile and well-eult ivafed \allies. lienee, aii'iieiilt me is fh<- prin- 
eiiia! support of the population in that part of the island. Barley is the ehiei 
U'^rain. and a b:'e<'d of suiall sheen, which are ted on the hills, supply them with 
<'\ecl!ent mutton ; but their ^reati sf wealth arises fioiii the ti'hery. and the biirn- 
intr of ke Ip. d'l le export of this lelft.'r ariiek,' aiinemts to altoni one hundred tons 
anmiallv, which are ju'ineijudiy burnt b\ lliewcuneti and < hildren. The nimdter 
ol inha!)irants iu the \shole island is about TiOO. Some parts ol the <'oast are 
eolnmnar. and the pillars lie in various di,-( etions, At I/oon~l’oint, which is a 
small pnamoatorv at f!ie east end. the arraienaiient ot the columns has eicat 
similiaritv to the bendinu' pillars at Stalki. alri ady described. 1 hey diller Iroin 
those rpf liie (datit's ( ausewav, whieli are ail upright. .\s B.n^hlin was am iently 
a kind of stepping-stone between Scotland and Irelimd. it became a place stroni;|y 
contesled. and still |)ri'iuits monuments eharaeteristie ot the seeiii's o| w hich it 
was. the tln'atre. Kobert Bruce's castle, celebrated for the del'ene*- which that 
hardv warrior maintaineil in it. is \isible at the northern anah* ol the island. 

I .X ts'lu.xnr f.i. is situated nearls in the s.une latitude, but west ol Bauhlin, and 
near Malin-liead. the most tiortlieiat point of I)onei,ud. it is eomjjaratively small, 
but hiadi and ri)ek\, |)reseutintr the rm;a< d features of’ the opposite eo;ist. 

ioRv Ist.K. sometimes <'alled Imiisloiv. lies of! the north-west eo: .st of fh(* 
sauK'eijiiritv. Betwamn it and the shore a chain ot small ro(‘ky ilets sin'tehes to 
a eousidcrable distance. It is much iid'<-rior in si/r to Baahlin. and beittt^' situated 
tardier trom the ectast is .seldom visited. 

Til'- eastern coast of Irehmd eontaiiisi very few island^, and they are not only 
ainall but of little e(>use(pienee, eitla i' in an ayrieultiiral or <’ommer<-ial |(oinf. 
ot’ view. 'File pi-im-ipal of them are Copland Isles and Lambay Isle. 

The ( oi'i.Axn |sL.\M)S ;ire ji small irronj). siinatv<l oil’ tln^ coast of Down, 
iifiiilv opposite DonaL'liatlee. ()ne of them contains a few cabins, principally inha- 
bitnl by iishei’inen. and another a li^ht-h<inse, erecte<l for the safety of vessels 
sailiiej: aloii'i’ that [iiirt of the coast. 

L-vmisay Isi,k is a few milc' nortfi of the peninsula of Ilowfh. It is small but 
vv. ll ..toeked with rabbits an<l sra-hiwls. 'I’hiMc is also ;i fishery for oysters and 
lobsti is alony the coast, and a little kelp is burnt on the shores. 
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'J'lic south side presents Saltee Islands, Clare Island, and Hear Island, Avitli a 
few others of less note. 

Saltkk Islands an; r)j)posite the south coast of Wexford, hnt tljcy do not 
possess any tiling reniarkahle. 

Clauh Island, off the southern point of Ireland, is aljout three miles and a 
half loiii^, and one hi’oad. On a I’ock, ne;ir its noi‘th-\vest extremity, there is a 
stone in the I’orm of a rnde cross, supposed to have ])e(!n elected hy St. Kicran, 
which was anciently inneh resorted to hy pil^^rims on the5th of March, the festival 
of that saint. Hnt the island has now heeoim* more reniarkahle for its sonthei'ii 
promontory, culled cape ('lear, than for any otlier natural oliject. 

Hkak Island is sitnati'd on tin* north-west side of Jlantrv Bav, and is ahont 
six mill's loiii!-and nearly two hroad. Its surface is rne:iri'd and liillv, and h.itteries 
ha\-e lieen «'reeted on it for thir dej’enee of the Bay. It is ahont twi lve miles distant 
from the town of Bantry. 

'I'he westei'ii coast of Ireland, like all those that aie exposed to the ti inpestlions 
fury of an extensive ocean, pre''ents more numerous jiroiips of i^IaniK than the 
othi'r sides. Ilavini;' coasted round the M>ulh-west [iromontorv, \ ak'ntia Bland 
and till' Blasket l>les pre-'cnt themselves. 'I'hese are sneeeedi il hyNonth Arran lsle>. 
in (h'dway Bay ; lunis Ballin, Innis 'I'lire. and ( lari' Bland, at the entiam.e of 
Clew Bay: and .Vehill Bland and North .Arian I'.lainB, ''till liirther to the north 

\'alkm ia Island i;' at tlie southi'rn entrance of Dinale Bay, and near the 
shore, hi'inif a few miles below (he town of Cahir. It is similar, both in si/,« and 
shape, to Bear Bland, but has its narrow end turned in the ojiposite direction. 

'I'lie Blasoi ks, or Bi.askkt Isi.ands, are situated olf the proniontorv that 
bounds the northi'i n side ol‘(he sanii' Bay. 'I'he largest island of this <;ronp is about 
threi' miles lonu', but less than one broad, 'i’he others ari' all '■mallei-, and inanv of 
(hi'in merely barren rocks. 

'riie Noi rit .\un \N Islks lii' opposite the eiitianei' of (iahwiy Bay, and exfi'iid 
about 13 miles in length from noi-lli-west to south-east. 'I'he larp'sl of thesi' 
islands is about sevc'ii miles in ienalh and two in breadth, and the distanei' of the 
extreniitv of this chain from the ui'ari'st shoies «,f ( lari' and (iaiwav i-. ahont three 
leaifues. 'I’hey are inhabited, and abundantl\ fruitful, but their po[)aIatiou ap[)ears 
not to have been ascertained. 

Innis Bm i'in, Innis 'rnuK. and ( i.akk Isi.\nd ari' all nearly in a liirht line, 
stri'tehina- from south-west to north-i'ast. and are passrd by vessels entering' New¬ 
port from the south, 'fhe first is verv irrea-ularly slsaped. nineh inileeted u ilh bays 
and promontorii's. and aeeoni[>anied bv r.nnn roits roekv islets, ( hire island is the 
lari;i'st and tlii'inost important, Iviin;-in'ineiliately opposite the entra.uee of ( lew 
Bay. and formim;- its t'hief shelti'r from the w;i\es ot'i he Atlantic. It is about loin- 
miles loiii;-. and one mile and a half broad. Its soil ami I'ertility ri'simihli' those of 
the oppositi' shot'!' of Mayo. 

AcniLi. Island, tin* hiri:;est of tin' Irish Blands, is sej)aiated frein the coast 
of Miiyo by a narrow channel, and is aliont 12 miles lonir, but little more than six 
broad. Its shape is irrei;nlar, and ap[)ears liki' two Ion*;- islands joiin'd tooether 
on the north, and stri'ti'hini*- from sonth-e:ist to south-west. 'This island consists 
priin'i|)ally of lofty hills, but the lower parts ;ue tertih', and it lias several i;-oud 
liarbours. 


'riit' Nonrn .Aiiuan Isles are still furtin'r north. opposi(«‘ ihei'cntral part of 
the westi'rn coast of I)one,i;al, and are oidy ilistiuii-nislied as beiau- the jM'incipul 
group olf that I'oast. 

The other Blands are all too insignilieant to reiprife I'uunieratiou. 'The 
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(’OLONIKS and Sk.tti.kmknt^ aix' nnosarily incliuh'd undor thosi' hrads in tho 
account ot Ktiyland. 

(\)N( Li sioN,— Wc cannot, and pcrliaps \vv onu'ht not to, take leave of the 
JiaiTisH Ei'koi’kan ])o.MiMONs witluHit a few eonc-lndin^- remarks. AVe have- 
already endeavoured to sketeli liritain a'< slu* appc'ars aim»n<;- tlu* prineipal aetms in 
the iireat Political Drama of the world ; and have i^ivcm trent tal vic-us of the 
INIan'neks ami ( 'i stoms of those' communities of which her pojmlation is eom[>osed. 
A brief smnman' is. therefore, all that remains. 

The I tiion of Faiu'land and Seotlaml, was not only a ri'al ineri-a>c- of politie-d 
strength, but it freed each fiom tlu' rivaEhip of the otlu'r, and preebidt'd that 
collision of interests, c)f which foreign etimity so often availc'd itself to wiek'ii tiu' 
breach between the two eoimtrics. 4'he snl)S('(|nenr I’nion of Ireland n ith (deal 
Kritain was als(t productive* of ,''imilar t'lfi e-ts. Kae h e)f thc'^e e'vents e-eeiitribnte'd 
to that strength and stability for whic li the* Ilriti.sh monarchy is neiw se> pre-c-miiiently 
diatinjrnished. 

The basis npem which thi*' political fabric*, whie*h is not lc*ss solid in its <tnie*- 
tiire than sj)lc*ndiel in it> appearam*e'. re*pe)sc>, ia the l‘ree*dom of the* cemstitntion and 
the moral fe*elini;' of the people*. The* one* e'lierishe-; that me*ntal ae*tivily, that 
independe*nee of o[)inion, anel I hat dee*j) tone* of thiidcir'c*, whic’h the* other con'«c- 
crates to the* dearest inti-re'st.'', and tlic mo''t ''uere'd relations of life*. 'I'o lid*' e nd 
the freedom <»f the press ha*'er<‘atly <*ontribnted ; for by it the* ele*dnctions o(" cx- 
periene*e are widc*ly ditriiscd, and the* i,n)lele*n maxims of prae*tie*al wisdom mii\e r- 
sally dis.seminate*d. A habit of e*lose e*\amit)atie»n is thus p'ne rated, the* springs ot’ 
nation.'d prosperity are* laid e»pen, the* ae*tions of he‘i* riders in vest iir-ate‘el, anel jinblio 
opinion e*Iearly exjiressed. Ile*ni e, if kne>wlcd”-e be })owcr, and truth be* know le ili^e*, 
Britain stands upon e‘lc\atcd eromid, anel posst‘sse*s advantage **' not e*njo\cd by anv 
ival state. strict attention to the-sc internal somees, with a tirm adhcie-nce* to 
rliat inteirrity, probity, honour, anel bcnc\eilcne*e w hie h have* >o eminently disiin- 
_'*uishf*d he*r transactions with e»tli(*i* nations, can se*ai*e*e*lv fail to make* hi*r iiistitn- 
tionSj (and they eom|.irise Jier [lolitie al i'Nisfen(*i*) as impe*rishal)le as hi*r own >ea-yirt 
isles. AVhile harmony reigns within, ami Britain is true* to h«*r>e‘lf, the race* of he*i* 
I'nemies, like the violene*i* etf the* wa\e*s that beat against lu*i* shore's, will onl\ 
recoil upon thi*mselv(*s ; for it has l»e‘en ^vell observed by a fore*ic’iu*r, in rc*eomnie*nel 
injx Britain as ;i rnexh*! to his own country, that, howe*ve*r the* supe rstnie*tme* may 
be time-worn, cjr encr-rnn by abuse's, the re must be* sojucthinc' soliel in the basis, 
admirable in the niiiterials, anel st;d)le* in the structure* ol‘ an edifice, that has so 
long* tcjwered un.shaken amidst the tempt.*.sts of the world.” 
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Statistical and Si/noptical Tables. 


TARLi: I. 


Vai 


iijiR oj Impouts info Ireland/ ro/zj all parts of the fJ'orld, calculated at 
Official Kates of I tilutifion, as laid bijore the House oJ Commons, and ordere 
be printed, '2d April, ISIl). 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES. 


IRI^ANP. 


TABLE XL 


An Account Jrom the 1819, fd Me lj< 1820, ^ a//C oals 

Imported into Ireland, specifying the Ports to which they are hroughty (ordered^ 
by the House of Commons, to he printed, \st June, 1820. 


orts to 
whidi brought. 


Baltimore 

Ballyraiue 


Coleraine 


Donaghadee 
Drogheda ., 



Tonsi 

i!l25 

1.326 

77,704* 

98 

412 

03,331 

183i 

604 

23,746 


Custom-House, Dublin, 
19th May, 1820. 


Limerick.... 
Londonderry 
Newport.... 


Ports to 
which brought. 



Strangford 
Waterford 
Wexford., 
Wicklow . 
Youghtdl.. 


Quantity 

Imported. 


Tons. 

20,535 

5.655 

6,492 

12,307 

50,718 

12,339 

6,543 

25,692 

688.88 


W. MARKABLE, 

Inspector General Imports and Exports. 


TABLE m. 


Spcscibs of Expoars. 


Ashes, BariUa, Ptearl and Pot 

Coffee.... 

Drugs. 

Dye Stuffs, Ix^ood. 

Flax Seed . 

Groceries, Sugar, Muscovado 

Hides, nntanned.. 

Spirits,Foreign .......... 

TOlow. 

Tobacco .. 

Wine ..... 

Wool, Cotton ... 

Other Merdiandise........ 

Total official valiw tS ForeigD) 
mil Coloidal Merchandise,f 
Exported from Ireland, tof 
all pasts of the World J 


2,246 10 10 

24,387 13 10 

1,395 10 5 

1,431 0 0 

19,783 7 9 

3,375 0 0 

123 1 7 

6,565 6 5 1 

6)2 0 0 i 

23,004 19 9 I 

30,856 13 4 

7,628 6 3 

44,459 14 6 


Years ending 5th January 
1818. 


10,498 16 II 
12,129 4 8 

1,346 2 6 

1S2 15 5 

17,216 6 2 

672 18 5| 

1,100 6 2 

I ' 8,823 12 0 

i 2.592 6 11 

13.655 6 6 

37,926 5 10 

3,793 16 n 
40,624 9 5 


1,887 5 2| 

9,841^^ 14 7* 

330 17 2i 

5.483 1. el 

6,704 6 If 

44 13 1 


1,936 18 9 

824 3 10 

14,752 15 4| 

17,290 17 11 
2,880 /O 0 
22,101 16 0 


£8W8 9 8| 
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TABLE IV. 


Official Docwnents relative to the Baltic Trade, as ordered^ h\f the House of Com-^ 

monsy to be printedy &th tffi June, 1820. 


I. An Account of MANUFACTURED GOODS Exported from Ireland to tbe Coast of the Baltic, in 

the last Five Years. 


Manufactured Goods Exported. 

e 

Years ending 5th January 





1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

Cotton goods. Calico, white 

or plain, yard^ 

2,451 

nmM 



■ 


-, Muslin, white 

or plain. vardt\ 

236 ' 


i 


■ 


Drugs ................. 

Earthenware . 


,«i« 

125 6 0 







.... 


14 8 6 

30 

0 0 

Fish, Herrings.. 


90 


.... 



— 

Glass.... 



_ 


. 1 ... 

100 

0 0 

Haberdashery Ware . 


_ 


■.M. 

63 13 0 


— 

Hides, Tanned. 


20 






Iron and Hardware. 



317 15 0 

.... 



... 

Salt, White. 


16,625 


7,960 

31,460 

140,633 

Soap ... 


_ 


... 


30 

0 0 

Spints, Rum. 


* 244 



228 


— 

Sugar, Loaf. 

.... c. qrs. lbs. 

323 

.... 

_ 

9 0 14 



, Muscovado 


339 


.... 

.... 


— 

Wine, Spanish 

tun. hhd. gall. 

122 2 0 

9 0 42 


— 


— 

——, Madeira. 

tun. hhd. gall. 


2 1 21 

... 




Miscellaneous Articles ... 


173 

55 0 0 

41 0 0 

50 8 0 


— 


2. Account of the Amount of DUTY on the Importation of Timbeu and Iron from the Coasts of the BalHe 
into Ireland ; for the last Five Years, distinguishing each Year. 


Years ended 6th January. 1816 

Do. do.. 1817 

Do.do. 1818 

Do.do.. 1819 

Do.do..1820 

Inspector General's Office of 
Imports and Exports, 

Castom House, Dublin, 3d June, 1820. 


Timber. 

iron. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

tf. 

39,559 

7 

7 

10,781 

2 

5 

22,409 

19 

10 

4,532 

4 

3 

29,210 

17 

11 

3,952 

1 

2 

25,121 

8 

3 

7.092 

4 

4 

29.179 

19 

7 

7,272 

19 

n 


W. MARRABLE, 

Inspector General Imports Exports. 
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TABLE V. 


Value the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom^ Exported row 
Ireland, to all parts (f the tVorld^ as eompiited at the average Prices Current. 
Ordered, bp the House (f Commons, to he printed, 2d April, 1820. 


Spbcibs op Expobts I 


Aqua V'ita 


linllockii and Cows 


tt 

Candies .. 
Copper Ore . 
Corn, Barley 


Cotton Goods 
Drapery, new 


Earthenware . 

F'eathers.. 

Ptsh, Herrings.. 

Flax, drest and undrc*=t 


Hides, untanned 


Hogs' Lard 


Linen, plain..... 

-, colonred. 


587.417 
3.35,6{)0 


manufacture . 
Meal, Flour. 


ila{M: 8eed 
Sheep, alive 


Skins, Calf 


Uool, Sheep 
Yam, Cotton 


-, V\or8tcd .. 

< ither Merchandize.. . . 

Total Real Valne of the oro- 




Uniud Ringdom, Exported 
from Ireland to all naiU of 
the World. 


98,064 

25,121 

299,998 

5,697 

47.745 

26,361 

41,690 


4,712 


36,052 

8 

8 

74,960 

12 

8 

6,655 

16 

11 

305.188 

4 

2 


8,510,977 


Years ending 5th January 
1818. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

43,027 

19 

9 

469,054 

18 

6 

171.748 

6 

2 

12,589 

16 

11 

201,168 

13 

9 

1,430,589 

6 

0 

58,536 

3 

1 

7.153 

17 

0 

102,814 

3' 

0 


97.568 

6 


1,913 

11 

7 

36,974 

15 

11 

2,146 

3 

10 

35,554 

6 

7 

3,806 

2 

8 

65,239 

14 

6 

23.763 

19 

9 

47.776 

12 

Kh 


12 


46,556 

19 


5,972 

17 


3,596,792 

6 

8 

9,322 

' 6 

10 

50 

6 

2 




8,847 

13 

• 563,246 

1 

443,587 

4 


288,927 15 
1,770,633 17 


63,453 18 


1,402 

12 

6,747 

1 

893 

10 


126,930 

22,249 

128,842 

67.759 

50,802 

7,401 

4,649.275 

6,991 



19 8 



9,131 

17 

6 

749,867 

15 

9 

390,387 9 

7 

10.417 

12 

6 

393,233 

12 

2,383,817 

11 

H 

47,661 

6 

3 

10,825 

16 

3 


' 328,560 

10 

0 

307,165 

8 

0 

33,687 

19 

84 

1,244 

2 

0 

14,267 

14 

3 

1,.314 

0 

H 

66,616 

17 

6 

3,024 

8 

6 

128,645 

13 

64 


74,507 11 


75,840 18 


4,286,721 


21,312 

34,649 

524,516 

15,030 

52,323 

6 

1 

11 

12 

9 

2 

5 

0 

57,389 

16*5^646 

539,949 

11,591 

38,671 

6 

19 

1 

16 

4 

114 

2i 

3 

8 

0 

24,185 

4 

7* 

17,672 

9 


40,501 

7 

8 

20,389 

12 

oi 

8.835 

18 

5* 1 

8,627 

8 

9 

8,553 

11 

0 

11,207 

6 

04 

58,617 

12 

0 

66,514 

11 

0 

30,698 

8 

11 

13,588 

13 

4 

79,149 

8 

9 

77,088 

4 

34 

27 

13 

4 

72 

11 

4 

249,506 

0 

8i 

266,637 

5 

8 
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TABLE VI. 

Official Accounts relating to Linen, Hemp, and Flax, laid before Parliament, and 
ordered, by the House of Commons, to be pt'inted, SIa# May, 1820. 

As Linen is the staple manufacture of Ireland, and with the growth and preparation of Hemp and 
Flax, give employment and sop|K>rt to so many of the inhabitants of that country, any official documents, 
tending to illustrate its present state, cannot fail of being interesting to many of our readers; and we are 
happy in being able to present the following from a source so indisputable, and from an authority so 
high, as the British Legislature. 

1.— An Account of the Amount paid in Bodntibs on Irish Linens, exported from Ireland during 
the last ten years, up to the Sth of January, 1820 ; distinguishing the year, and the number if yards, 
on which the Bounty was paid. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 3 \st May, 1820. 


Irish Manufacture. [■ Irish Manufacture. 


Years 
ended Ath 
January 

1 otai Quantity 
on which Bounty 
was paid. 

Amount 
of Bounty 
paid. ^ 


Years 
ended 5tli 
January 

Tuial Quantity 
on which Bounty 
was paid. 

.4 mount 
of Bounty 
paid. 


yard*. 

J ». 

d. . 

Yard$. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1811 

1,761,486 

12,355 10 

9 

1816 

2.747.675 

18,494 15 


1812 

1,240,.'-) 18 

8,1.30 8 

6 

1817 

1,903,704 

12,750 16 

1 

1813 

1,922,357 

12,824 9 

4 

1818 

3,408,940 

23,127 4 

5 

1814 

2,.505,773 

16,178 0 

9 

1819 

4,600,384 

31,078 8 

11 

1815 

2,723,620 

18,229 7 

7 

1820 

2,579,755 

17,348 12 

0 


2.—Ah Account of the quantity of Linkn Yarn, Imported into Ireland, during the lost ten years, 
jtrior to the 5th January, 1820, with the Amount received as duty on the same, distinguishing each 
year. 


Years 
en<lcd 5 th 
January 


Quantity Imported. 


Biilish. 

foreign. 

Total Imported. 

.4 mount of Duty. 

IJ)». 

Lbn. 

Lbs, 

£ s. d 

1811 

6,471 

mmm 

— 

1812 

4.952 

-T 

. — 

•MM 

1813 

8,518 

. 

- _ 

_ 

1814 

ill 

— 

— 

•MM 

1815 

13,802 

_ 


MM. 

1816 

500 

— 

■ ■■ 

_ 

1817 

1,400 


—— 

_ 

1818 

6.160 

— 

— 

_ 

1819 

11,615 

_ 



1820 

10,409 

1,036 

11,445 

10 6 0 


Note .—British Lineu Yam is free on Importation into Ireland. 


3.— An Account of all the Foreign Hemp and Flax, Imported into Ireland, auring the last ten 
years, ending the 5th oj January, 1820, distingrdshing each year, and dressed from undressed. 


Years 
ended 5th 
Jannarv 



Flax, 



\ Hemp. 

Ureused. 

Undressed. 

Dressed. 

Undressed. 

Cwts. 


lbs 

Cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Cwts. qrs 

lbs 

Owls. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

1811 

26 

1 

21 

28,663 

0 

0 


MM. 

30,290 

0 

14 

1812 

6 

0 

0 

3,062 

1 

0 

«M. 

M. 

22,437 

0 

0 

1813 

3 

1 

0 

1,145 

0 

0 

aiM. MM 

MM 

21,792 

0 

0 

1814 

4 

0 

0 

4,336 

0 

0 

MMP. MM 

MMM 

29,565 

0 

0 

1815 

2 

0 

0 

2,838 

0 

0 

MM 

MM. 

30,708 

0 

0 

1816 

14 

0 

0 

247 

0 

0 

- MM 

MM 

25,621 

0 

U 

1817 

MM. 

— 

— 

449 

0 

0 

-M. - 

MM 

9,403 

0 

0 

1818 

— 

— 

— 

2.703 

0 

0 

M - 

MM 

22,974 

0 

0 

1819 

0 

3 

4 

2,035 

2 

0 

M- - 

_ 

29,974 

3 

0 

1820 

— 

— 

— 

4,a39 

1 

7 

- - 

— 

28,398 

1 

3 



STATISTICAL AKD 


JccouMl Iff the OrnciAL and Actoal Valob qf MAKUfAcrvBico lattuti , JExpmied 
daring Ute hut ten yeart , ending S<A Janiuu^. tA^ 



Years _ 

ended 5th i 
Janoary — 

1811 3, 

1812 2. 

1813 3, 

1814 2, 

1815 
1016 

1817 7. 

1818 8. 

1819 6, 

1820 8, 

Castom ?Ionse, Dublin, 
19th May, 1820. 


jt "n 

■ 4 .'. ■ 


s. 

4. 

240 7 

0 

2|4S6,464 

14 

8 

389 8 

0 

2,092.856 

. 6 

8 

267 6 

0 

2,385,844 

14 

8 

13 10 

a 

2,599,625 

8 

0 

63 6 

0 

2,864,270 

18 

8 

L. 


2,892,248 

16 

0 

0 1.5 

0 

3.041,190 

5 

4 

32 10 

0 

3,718,042 

7 

llj 

32 5 

5 

3,387,039 

1 

4 



2,499,053 

9 

4 


4,375,567 

16 

■ h 

3,073,882 

14 

" 

4,026,112 

19 

9 

4,224,391 

5 

6 

5,280,909 

10 

8 

5,061,435 

8 

0 

3,896,525 

0 

7 

5,034,849 

1 

8 

4,643,948 

1 

11 

3,044,220 

11 

7 


Coloured. 


Canvas. 


Official Value. 


Actual Value. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3,697 

10 

0 

2,879 

16 

8 

2,4-16 

19 

0 

1,903 

3 

8 

3,655 

5 

6 

4,873 

14 

0 

2,149 

11 

6 

2,866 

2 

0 

165 

6 

0 

220 

8 

0 

576 

12 

0 

768 

16 

0 

7,574 

8 

0 

10,099 

4 

0 

8,989 

0 

9 

7,541 

13 

5 

6,425 

18 

6 

7,184 

17 

0 

8,837 

18 

6 

8,510 

11 

10 


1,373 17 5 1,594 13 4 

1,786 4 6 2,073 5 11 

1,364 6 0 1,583 II 3 

VV. MARRABLE, 

Inspector General Imjiorts and Exports. 


TABLE VII. 


/in Account of the Ordinary Revenues and Extraordinary Resources^ con¬ 
stituting the Public Income of Ireland;—For the year ended the 5th cf January^ 
1819. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to he printed, 29th March, 1820. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 

Ordinary Revenues. 

Customs ... 

Excise ... 

Stamps.... 

Taxes ..... 

Post Office . 

Poundage Fees. 

Pells Fees...... ........ ........ ..| 

Casualties ......... 

Treasury Fees, and Hospital Fee .... 

Total of Ordinary Revenues... 

Extraordinary Resources. 

From several County Treasurers, per the Receiver General, on account of advances 

made by the Treasury for improving Post roads in Ireland. 

From several County Treasurers, ^r the Receiver General, on account of advances 

made by the Treasury for Building Gaols .... .. 

From several uounty Treasurers, per the Receiver General, on account of Advances 

made bv the Treasurer under the Police Act of 54 Geo. Ill.. 

Other monies paid to the Public.... .... .... ......I 


OroM Receipt witltin 
the Year. 


. d. 
8 6i 
0 6 

3 3: 

1 2 ;; 
0 ll! 

4 10;: 
J 0; 


£ 8 . 
2,211,826 8 
2,153,651 0 

^S9.99S 13 
397.088 1 
■ 177,833 0 
4,100 4 
820 J 
3,657 8 
1,283 4 
5,520,258 3 


39.210 19 7 

18,272 15 II 

21,314 3 0| 
122,575 1 10 


5,721,231 4 3 


Total Public Income of Ireland. 





























Ctf A#Vi^IX. •VATI8TiCALAJ«|> |»YHQ|*T|CA^ 

Appropriated Duties for Local Objects. 

ImproTeraent of DoUin .. . , i 

rrrTr?^;rjgrariffinil 

■ ■ijl: ■ ■ A 

11,124 12 6| 

• 1,785 6 11 

Repairs of the Royal Exchaoge, and Commercial RnildingH. 

Lagan Natri|ntioa. ....*.* . “ 

5;838 7 Si 
1,882 0 0 
! 23i5S8 4 7| 

6,444 12 9| 
1,436 4 9 

fnns’ of Court ......... 

Dunleary Harbour ... ,, 

Waterford Harbour .. 

Total ot Appropriated Duties for Local Objects.... 
Total Including the Appropriated Duties. .. 

54,099 8 11 

5.775.730 13 2 


TABLE VIIL 

An Account of the Nkt Amount of the Revenue of Ireland, paid into the Exchequer during the years 
1818 anri 1819, and up to the 5th Aptil, \rt20. Divided into the several Quarters, and classed 
under the several Branches thereof;—In British Currency. Ordered, by the House of Cuminotus, to 
be printed, IGthJune, 1820. 


Branches uf 
R«*veniie. 

Quarter to 
.^ih -Xpril 1818. 

Quarter to 

5th July 1818 . 

Qua lit 
10th Oct 

1 t I 

IB'8. 

Quarter to 
dthjanuarv 1819. 

YK.+ K 
1818. 


Custom Duties. 

J. 

u. 



St. 

d 


8, 

<1. 

■i' 

5. 

d. 



<1. 

301,513 

1.3 


43.5,783 

17 

0 

448,9.54 

9 


449,ai8 

4 


1,635,470 

4 

84 

Excise . 

536,57a 

7 

1 

443,851 

19 

.3 

410,‘.>87 

17 

5 

4+a,761 

13 

y| 

1,813,473 16 

6i 

Assessed Taxes. 

40,031 

a 

H 

1,548 

13 

7i 

ai6,804 10 

5 

B4,.*3r 

0 

6 

347,615 

7 


Quit Rents. 

8 

9 


4 

4 

3l 

165 

la 



10 

"J 

aa8 

16 

H 

Stamp Duties. 


17 


1*4,081 

1.3 

4| 

10a,99d 


4 

1.39,.590 

11 

6 

509,039 

4 


Postage . 

t,?69 

4 

7 

8i 

4 

10,1.53 

1 

16 

11 

111 

14,769 

4 

71- 

16,461 

.S41 

10 


46,153 

16 

4 

11 

3i 

101 

Poundage Fee . 

94.3 

16 

1,079 

14 


1,0+4 

4 


1,0.3a 

9 

4 

4,100 

4 

Pells Fee. 

188 

15 

34 

*1.5 

19 

o4 

a08 

16 

lOi 

ao6 

0 

91 

8*0 

1 

0* 

Treasury Fees .. .. 

177 

14 

34 

S86 

9 

71 

41 i> 

6 

4t 

aea 

4 

0 

1,241 

14 


Hospital Fee... 

9 

11 

at 

15 

18 

0 

7 

5 

7 

8 

15 

7 

41 

10 


Casual Revenue. 

710 

16 

H 

2,t41 

la 

71 

3+ 

8 


767 

11 

8i 

3.6.57 

8 

81 

Ordinary Revenue ... 

l,oa.5,571 

15 

3 

t,oao,a7a 

1 


1,19.5,68* 

18 

.s 

1,137,137 

14 

7i 

4,.378,661 

y 

10 

Imprest Monies repaid, die. 

.3.1,481 

a 

10 

.38. 4a 

18 

90,510 

19 

3 

38,478 

18 



18 

-J 

Total . 


18 

4 

1,0.59,114 

19 


!,*86,193 

17 

8 

1,175,616 

13 

0 

'.‘76 

6 

*4 


Branches »f 
Revenue. 


Custom DntU'ii . 

B ciae «•••••••••*•«•«»•«••••••I 

Auencd Taxes. 

Quit Rents. 

Stamp Duties. 

Postage ... 

Collectors' Kalonces. 

Poundage Fee . 

Pells Fee. 

Treasu^ Fees . 

Hospital Fee. 

Casnal Keveime 

Ordinary Revenue ... 
Imprest monies repd.,atn. 

Total . 


Quarter to 

Quarter to 

1 Q.iaiT< 

r to 

1 Quarter to 

YKAK 


Qiiartei lo 

.5th April I8l9. 

5th July 1819. 

1 loibO-jt. 1319. 


18 ly. 


5th 4pill 1880. 

JL 

»• d. 

d' s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d 

d 

K. 

•1. 

d 


(1 

d 

R. 

ci 

31.3,660 

to 6{ 

418,317 11 

9i 

‘i\6^77 

2 


371,.504 

8 

5 

1,514,859 

t.i 


888,1.58 

11 

8i 

480,90.5 

11 61 

398,880 15 

7 

359,043 

8 

6i 

•166,498 

14 

11 

1,705,323 

10 

9i 

422,671 

17 


6,727 

3 4| 

141,137 8 


92,098 

6 

10 

40,187 

11 

Il4 

280,1.50 

10 

4 

7,615 

10 




12 la 

6 




5a 

16 

Hi 

6.5 

9 

H 




137,194 

12 Hi 

123,574 18 

34 

94,8.51 

10 

5 

187,148 

11 

34 

488,469 18 

11 

115,809 

15 


9,8.30 

1.5 4| 

11,076 18 

.5* 

1.5,69a 

6 

14 

17,538 

9 

3 

53,538 

9 

ol 

12,000 

0 


.581 

7 6f 

879 13 lOl 

88 

ta 

.Sj 

1,864 

7 

84 

2.814 

0 

lol 

530 

18 

Ij 

1,01.5 

tl 8 

1,041 18 

6i 

1,089 

IS 

8* 

1,140 

3 

l"l 

4,827 

7 

si 

1,001 

17 

yj 

803 

a. 4 

803 7 

7i 

205 

18 


828 

0 


845 

9 


200 

7 

7] 

97 

19 lOi 

811 10 

104 

80* 

17 

111 

108 

7 

J4 

6«) 

16 

4 

114 

IT 

0 

9 

3 8 

IS 16 

Ol 

7 

0 

7 

9 

18 

n 

40 

3 

11 

8 

11 

4 

1,.3.5.5 

t 1l<| 

t,4a6 9 

*X 

147 

It 

1 

1,897 

1 

in 

4,886 

14 

Oi 

t..370 

11 

‘J 

950,981 

6 8i 

1,090,182 0 10 

*179,514 

1.3 

8 

1,0.*7,879 



4,048,.iU6 

17 

9 

842,888 

la 

7i 

39,46.3 

3 0 

41,618 6 

•i 

76,913 

4 

8J 

45,.*9I 

16 

li 

803,31 •; 

9 

11 

88,719 

4 11 

990,444 

3 8i 

1,131,800 6 

llj 

1,0.16,487 

18 

44 

:,0(3,170 

lU 


•1,251,903 

7 

8 

871,601 

17 

6 


Exchequer Office, Ireland, 
7th June, 1880. 


} 


RODF.N, 

Auditor General. 
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TABLE tX. 


A Statement of the Grants voted hy Parliament on account of Miscellaneous Ser- 
j.’ices Ml Ireland, m 1818 1819 ;— C^' the JSstimaies f or the like Services, 

laid before Parliament in 1820, and of the proposed Sums to be footed there upon ; 
with a comparative view <f the Increase and Decrease under each head, in those 
Years. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, ^\st June, 1820. 


1 . 

*. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

18 . 

13. 

!♦. 

1 . 1 . 

If. 

ir. 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
2 . 1 . 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
SO. 

31. 

32. 
.33. 
.34. 

33. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


42. 

43. 


Protrstant Charter Schools... a..m.. 

Foandlinn Hospital . 

Hoose of Industry . . 

Richmond Liiuatic Asylum. 


Hibernian Marine .Society. 

Female Orphan House. 

Westmoreland Lock Hospital. 

Lying-in-Uospital. 

Doctor Stevens's Hospital . 

Fever Hospital, Cork-street ... 

Hospital for Incurables .. 

Roman Catholic Seminars . 

Association for Disconntenaoc. Vice 
Green Coat Ho.spital, Cork ... 

{Cork Institution. 

Society for the education of the Poor] 
Dublin Society . 

Board of First Fruits . 


iLinen Manufacture . 

Wide Streets’ Commissioners ... .. 

Farming Society .. 

Chairman Board of Inland Naviga. 
Public Offices for Extra. Trouble . 

Board of Works . 

Stationery, Stc.Chief Sec.’s Offices. 

Printing Proclamations . 

Printing Statutes . 

ICriroinal Prosecutions. 

Apprehending Offenders. 

Non-conforming Ministers . 

Seceding Ministers . 

Protestant Dissenting Minirters .. 

Salaries to Lottery Officers.. 

Royal Irish Academy . 

iHowth Harbour .... .. 

Duninore Harbour .. 

Civil Contingencies . 

Inland Navigation. 

Canal from Lough Alien to the .Shan, 

Pratique Dublin Port . 

Clothing Battle Axe Guards . 

Clotliing Heralds . 

Fever Expenses. 

Police of Dublin... 

^Schools ..... 

New Bridewell, Dublin .. 

Commissioners of Judidai Fees... 


Irish Office, Ixmdon, 
2l8*, June, 18‘2tj. 
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Propos. 

Grant 

Grant 

Grant 


Grant 

Grant 

Grant 

EMlmatc 

iBtt tlUBKs. 

)eM tban 

more tfcta 

kMUUM 

more then 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

Grant 

Umate 

Grant 

Grant 

Giant 

Grant 



1820. 

1820. 

1818. 

IBiB. 

1819. 

1819. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

38,331 

32,615 

.36,646 

24,01)0 

30,000 

.32.000 

29,283 

32,125 

24,438 

24,0<K) 

5,28.3 

14,331 


-- 

— 

24,438 


12,208 


7,562 

— 

7,08.5 

6,655 

6.655 

6,500 

155 

585 

— 

155 

— 

3,5;i0 

2,755 

2.307 

8.307 

9,^00 

9,165 

2,197 

9,000 

1,800 

2,6(M) 

4,000 

165 


5,470 

200 

— 







8,000 

4,048 

48 

4,307 


4,OIK) 

— 

3,148 

1,467 



3,mM) 

1,400 




;«)0 


1,400 

1,448 

48 

67 

. 

— 

4,61,5 

4,600 

4,61.5 

4,61 K) 

15 

15 

- — 

— 

— 

46.5 

460 

465 

460 

5 

5 

—— 


— 

8.928 

8,928 

8,928 

8,928 

.. 


— "... 



3,430 


6,-46V 

6,462 



3,0.32 


.3,032 

104 

too 

2,300 

5,.538 

146 
2,.SIK) 
3, .*>.*>8 

140 

2. . 300 

5.. 5JII 

6 


36 

— 

40 

.5,.5.38 

- - ■■ 





9,230 

9,200 

15,483 

8,000 

7,483 

1,230 

— 

1,200 

— 

9,2.30 

9,230 

9,230 

9,230 

— 


— 

— 

18,461 

18,461 

18,461 

18,461 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

19.9;;8 

19,938 

19,938 

19,938 


III. ■ ■! 

_iW 

— 


11,076 

11,(I06» 

12,725 

ll,0(m 

1,725 

76 

— 

— — 

— 

4,016 

.3,000 

3.170 

2,500 

670 

1,516 

... 

500 

— 

276 

276 

276 

276 

-I. . 

-. 

—— 

— 

— 

1,153 

1,153 

1,1.53 

1,153 

—- 

. 

-.. 


— 

18,901 

22,882 

16,456 

12,500 

3,956 

6,401 

— 

10,382 

— 

20,809 

20,684 

19,825 

19^)0 

825 

1,809 

-.- 

1,684 

— 

9,692 

9,692 

9,692 

9,500 

.192 

192 

— 

192 

— 

3,4.39 

■3,439 

3,439 

3,400 

39 

39 

. 

39 

— 

23,076 

23,076 

23,076 

20,000 

3,072 

3,076 

. 

3,076 

— 

2,307 

1,000 

1,500 

1,0110 

500 

1,307 



— 

8,581 

8,651 

8,628 

8,628 


— 

47 

23 

— 

3,868 

4,034 

4,034 

4,034 

-..I .. 

«.—W ■ 

166 

— 

— 

7.56 

756 

756 

756 

.. 

■. 

... 

- 

— 

1.764 

1,741 

1,718 

1,718 

—Ml .. 

46 

_ 

23 

— 

323 

300 

300 

300 

L.l 1 

23 

— 

1^*—— 


5,000 

6,700 

6,440 

6,440 



1,440 

260 


8,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

— 

- -- 

4,000 

— 

— 

55,000 

20,000 

20,(HiO 

20 OIK) 

_ 

35,000 

— 

■— 

— 

5,475 

4,480 

3.450 

3,4.50 


2,025 

.!■ . 

1,030 


15,000 

.. 

4,015 

4,000 

15 

11,000 

— 


4,000 

691 

i M 



m.iu — 

691 


■■IS — 

— 

-..ww- 

683 

378 

378 

... 


378 

305 

— 

■■ms— 

1,071 

— 



-- 

—s 

1,071 

— 

— 

10,000 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

10,000 

— 


26,600 

27,468 

26,000 

1,468 

—— 

26,000 

600 

— 

.s_ 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

— 

■ ' 

3,000 

«—"■ 

— 

■I...., — 

1,000 


— 

_ 

. .. 

1,000 

— 

— 

7,200 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

-- 

6,000 

1,200 


117,539- 

405,558 

396,351 

367,828 

10,741 

99,573 

49,862 

44,802 

7,0?2 



7,072 






Total Decrease- • • • 

37,730 



C. W. FLINT. 





































CHAPTER IX. 


STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES 




TABLE X. 


Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal Cities, Towns, and other remarkable 

places in Ireland. 


7'hc candid Geographer is far from relying with the same confidence upon the Latitudes and J^ongi- 
tudes of Ireland, as he does upon those of Great Britain. In the latter, the 'IVigonometrical Survey has 
given all desirable accuracy to numerous points—in the former, no such opeiatioua have been carried on ; 
and, indeed, the statements are generally allowed to be less certain for several of the western districts of 
that Island, than for many of the more remote Countries of Europe. 

The Latitudes in Ireland are all north, and the I^ongitudes all west 


Places. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Placet. 



0 

$ 

ft 

• 

0 

II 


.5.1 

15 

0 

8 

40 

0 


.54 

43 

0 

6 

6 

0 

Armagh. 

! .54 

*7 

0 

6 

39 

.30 


.53 

*8 

0 

7 

41 

0 

Ballynasloe . 

A.-l 

15 

0 

8 

8 

0 

Ballyshamion . 

.54 

.33 

0 

7 

50 

0 

Bantry . 

61 

36 

0 



0 

Belfast .. 

64 

46 

0 

.5 

57 

30 

Cape Clear . 

r,i 

15 

0 

d 

50 

0 

Carlow ... 

6* 

48 

0 

7 

19 

0 

Carrickfergus . 

.54 

48 

0 

6 

7 

30 

Carrick-on-Shannon . 

.53 

54 

0 

8 

3.5 

30 

Cashel ..... 

ht 

26 

0 

7 

.38 

28 


5^ 

*5l 

41 

7 

23 

0 

Clare. 

58 


0 , 

, 8 

51 

30 


58 

14 

0 

: 7 

27 

u 


.55 

10 

0 

i f 

0 

0 

Cork . 

51 

.53 

54 

\ 8 

88 

1.5 

Dingle . . 

58 

8 

0 

10 

6 

0 

Doneeal . 

54 

48 

0 

7 

47 

0 

Douglas. .. 

.54 

18 

0 

4 

20 

0 

Downpatrick . 

.54 

88 

0 

5 

39 

0 


53 

43 

0 

6 


0 

Dubmn . 

5.3 

21 

0 

6 

13 

0 

Dundalk . . . 

54 

18 

0 

6 

83 

0 

Elphin . 

.53 

46 

0 

8 

80 

0 

EnuUcorthv ... 

63 

.32 

0 

6 

35 

0 

Enncskillcn ... 

.54- 

24 


8 

3.5 

27 

Ferns . 


23 

0 

6 

28 

0 

Galway . 

33 

15 

0 

8 

.58 

0 

Kildare . 

.53 

4 

0 

6 

57 

30 

Kilcrin . 

32 

30 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Kilkenny . 

62 

35 

0 

7 

15 

0 

Killaia ... 

54 

18 

0 


3 

0 

Killaloc . 

53 

50 

0 

8 

27 

0 


Killamey .... 

Killough. 

Killebegs .... 
Killyloagh .... 
Kilinaiiibam .. 
Kintale.. 

I.K'itrim . 

l.i-ix!i|> . 

Lin'ord ....... 

Limerick .... 

Lisburn . 

Lismorc. 

Londonderry. 
Longford .... 
Louth. 

Maryborough 
Monaglian . . 
Mullingar .... 

Newport .. , 
Newry .. .. , 

Omagh . 

Pbilipslowii .. 

Kattmiines .... 
RoKCOimnon .. 
•Sligo .. 

Tboma!<town. 

Tralee .. 

Trim .. 

Titani. 

Waterford... 
Wexford .... 
Wicklow ... 

Yonghall .. . 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


o 

1 

tt 

o 

/ 

« 

51 

49 

0 

9 

32 

0 

54 

13 

0 

5 

4.5 

0 

■>4 

30 

0 

8 

48 

0 

.54 

8.5 

0 

5 

46 

(1 

.53 

80 

0 

6 

7 

0 

51 

41 

0 

8 

31 

.m 

.53 

•7 

0 

8 

30 

0 

5.3 

21 

0 

6 

11 

0 

54 

47 

0 

h 

50 

30 

52 

36 

0 

8 

31 

0 

54 

41 

0 

6 

0 

0 

58 

8 

0 

7 

7 

0 

! 55 

0 

0 

7 

15 

o 

I 58 

43 

0 

7 

45 

0 

53 

54 

0 

6 

26 

i) 

53 

0 

0 

7 

4 

(1 

54 

16 

0 

6 

49 

.0 

53 

31 

0 

7 

18 

0 

.53 

53 

0 

9 

26 

3G 

54 

15 

0 

6 

25 

30 

54 

38 

0 ' 

8 

41 

;.o 

.53 

t8 

o 

7 

8 

0 

.53 

80 

0 

6 

6 

0 

.53 

31 

0 

a 

85 

0 

54 

15 

0 

8 

31 


.52 

30 

0 ■ 

7 

10 

0 

52 

18 

0 

7 

15 

0 

.53 

.38 

0 

6 

53 

so 


28 

0 

8 

35 

0 

52 

20 

0 

9 

41 

88 

52 

16 

0 

6 

8 

31 

52 

.55 

0 

6 

18 

30 

51 

69 

0 


46 

0 


EXCHANGES, MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 


The par of with England, is .t£’108 6s. 8d. for 100 sterling j and as the Commerce 

between Ireland and the other Euro|)ean States is not extensive, tlio exchange is regulated by that of 
England, Foreign Bills on Dublin, Cork, fF’aterford, 8(C. arc usually made payable on London. Accounts 
are kept in pounds, shillings, and pence, as in England. 


Current Money. 


Engtish, Value. 

J! ». d. 

The English .Shilling . 0 i 1 

—.. ■ Oiiinea . . i 8 9 


The values of the other coins are in the same proportion; 
but the English silver is seldon seen except in Dublin, Cork, 
and a few other places, where the intercourse between the 
two countries is- the most frequent.—The Irish trnpenny’ 
piece is, therefore^ to the English shilling at 10 to id. 


Irish, Vtl'te. 

s. d. 

Silver piece, or Rank Token .... lo 

Half.do. 0 jv 

These were issued by the Irish Bank, to an.swer in ex¬ 
change for the pound sterling, 34 of tlie first amonntiiig to 
that sum.—The Copper coin is the same as in Engluid. 

As specie it scarce in Ireland, a great part of the enr- 
roncy consists of local Notes, varving in value frgm out 
pound to a few pence. 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL cTAVLSS 


IRELAND. 


Common Weights. 


The authorized tFei^hts of Irelaud are the same as those of England. But as grain, malt, and flour, 
are generally sold by weight in Ireland, the following weights nsed for eadi, exhibit the Kale, as fixed by 
the Acts of the 23d and 24th of George Hi. 


14 Stones of Flour.I Barrel d 

so Stones of mesiin, wheat, rye, peas, or beans, I do. I 

16 Stones of Barley. 1 do. I 

14 Stones of Oats . 1 do. I 

8 Stones of Oatmeal. 1 do. |j 

As the English quarter of Wheat is estimated at 516 lbs., 
The English quarter of Barley it also stated at t40 lbs., and tlM 
as t8 to 75, and to the latter nearly as 7 to ti. 


It Stones of Malt... 1 Barrel 

S Barrels. 1 Quarter 

4 €%rt. Of or straw •toooaooooo a«aa«a t Load 

tto lbs. of Beer or Pork.. .1 Barrel 

tSO lbs. of ......do.... 1 Tierce 

the Irish Barrel is to th« English quarter as 70 to tt9 
t of Oats at 308 lbs. Hence, the Irish is to the former. 


UsiijAL Measures. 


The inch, foot, and yard are the same in Ireland as in England ; but the pole or perch, which consists 
of 54 yards in England, is 7 yards in Ireland. Hence, as the number of poles in an Irish mile is the 
same as in the English, the former is to the latter as 14 to 11 ; and the length of the Irish mile is lin. 
2for. 40yds. English. 

As both the English and Irish acres contain 160 square polea, the one conaists of 4840, and the other 
of 7840 square yards. They are therefore to each other, as 121 to 196; or the Irish acre is equal to 
la. 2r. 19^p. English measure. 


7 Yards. 

S740 Yards .... 

Sixths Miles 

Tam Measure. 


130 IIireadB. 1 Cut 

II Cuts . 1 Hank 

4 Hanks . 1 Spindle 

Land Measure. 

10.^ths Inches. 1 Link 

100 Links.1 Chain 

7 Yardi .. 1 Perch 

18 Yards .1 Chain 

10 Square chains. 1 Acre 

7840 Square Yards.1 do. 


la Builders' work, si feet in length, 1 in height, and 1} 
in tbickncM, or 31$ cubic feet, makes rod of Mason’s work. 
Bricklayers estimate by the same length and height, bat 
only take half the thickness. 


its divisions are the same in both Countries 

Coal Measure. 

Regulated by Act 1st Oeo. II. 

Measures. Bottom. Top at least. Winchester Measure. 
Half Barrel ..14 Inches* ‘Shi Inches.sO Uallons 


ISUBh^iees e4e4*7>0ee4 eee 


lU 

5 

do. 

do. 



t\ 

li 

do. 

do. 

Half Peck... 10$ ••• 

•... 11$. 


Liquid Measure. 


All Liquids in Ireland are measured by the Gallon, con 
taining S17’6 Cubic Inches. 

4Naggins «e aaeae jnakc.1 Pint 

S Pinto . 1 Quart 

S Quarts . 1 Pottle 

S Pottles . 1 Gallon 

18 Gallons .. 1 Runlet 

40 Gadlons*. .. 1 Barrel of Ale 

31$ Gallona . 1 Barrel of Wine 

43 Gallons . 1 Tierce 

63 Gallons •e eeeeeeaa . •• 1 Hogshead 


84 Gallons . 1 Puncheon 

I Hogshead e a eaeae eaewe I Pipe 
4 do.....1 Ton 


The Dry measure of capacity, and 

Long 3Ieasure. 

1 Pole or Perch 
1 Irish mite 
1 Degree of the Eq. 


The following is a comparison of the Wine and Dry measoret of Ireland, with thoM of England; 

according to the Custom Houk standard. f 


ff^ne Measure, 


Engtith, 

Gallons Cubic Inches. 

Oalloa...... 1 . esi .. 

Barrel.31$ . 7,276$.. 

Hogshead ...63 ... 14,553 


Irish. Difirence. 

Cnbic Inches. Cubic tncbci. , Gallons. 

. tl7‘6 . 13*4 .. 0*061 

. 6,854 4 . 4yS*t ........... 1*940 

13,708*8 .. 844*3 ............ 3*860 


PunebeoD ..84 ................. 19,404 ........... 18,378*4 ..... .m.«... 1 eeaMe 5*173 

Bntt.136 •ee ••••••••4* 39,106 4***eMe4»»p 37,417*6 . 1,688*4 7*076 

Tun...... ..353 . 58,313 ............ 54,835*3 . 3,376*8 ••••••«•• • 15*519 


. Dt^ Measure, 


Galloof... 1 
Bushel . • 8 
•Barret.... S3 
Quarter •• 64 


• • * »*• • •••••« 


368*8 ........ 

8,150*4 .. 

8,60t'6 ... 

17,803*3 . 


317*6 . 51*3 

1,740*8 . 409*6 

6,963*3 3,6S8'*4 

1^936*4 . 3,376*8 


0*333 
t*46» 
7*053 
15*059 ' 


• •• 4 
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KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 


CHAFl'ER I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original Inhabitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Geography—Present Division, and Distribution qp the Inhabitants. 

THE Inhabitants of these Dominions have been known by the name of Danes 
ever since the sixth century, when Jornandes, in his De Rebus Gothbcis, shed the 
first dawn of light on their history. It seems to have been derived from one of 
their first leaders or princes, called Dan ; but they are frequently included in the 
general appellations of Scandinavians and Goths. The Name of the kingdom is 
evidently derived from that of the people, and implies the inarches or territories 
of the Danes. 

Denmark is situated in the north-west of Europe, and includes a portion of 
the continent with several neighbouring islands. The extensive island of Iceland, 
with the Faroe Islands, placed far in tlie expanse of the northern ocean, also form 
a part of this kingdom. The Danish authority likewise extends over some other 
remote regions of the globe. Iceland, however, is so distant from the other parts 
of the kingdom, and so singular and interesting in itself, that it requires a separate 
description. 

The continental portion of the Danish territories stretches from the right 
bank of the Elbe, in north latitude 53“ 20', to the extreme point of Jutland, about 
57“ 40'; thus extending from north to south, through a space of 4" 20' of latitude. 
This part includes in succession from north to south, Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein, 
and the recently-acquired duchy of Lduenburg. The chief insular portions, are 
the islands of Zealand, Funen, Langeland, Alsen, Falster, Laland, Bornholm, and 
Moen. There are, also, several others of less extent,, situated in the south-west 
part of the Baltic sea. 

The general Boundary of the Danish dominions is, consequently, the ocean, 
except where the peninsular part joins Germany on the south. This is bounded 
by the German ocean on the west the Scager Rack on the north, and the Cattegat 
on the east. 

Though the Danish dominions are not extensive, they form a concentrated 
territory, to which their situation, extent of coast, and other circumstances, give a 
considerable interest. The peninsular district is about 300 English miles from 
north to south, but seldom more than 100 from east to west. The insular division, 
however, has always been the chief centre of the Danish power. Zealand, winch is 
the most extensive and populous of these islands, and the seat of government, 
approaches a circular form, and is about ^0 miles in circumference. Funen is 
the next in importance, and is separated from Z^land by the strait called the 

M m 
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Great Belt, It is about 50 miles long and 40 broad. Laland is a fertile tsland> 
south of Zealand) about 30 miles in l^gth, and 20 in breadth. Lang^and^ 
situated west of Inland) derives its name the proportion between ite length 
and breadth; the one exceeding^SO miles, tlM other being less than 10. Fal^r 
and Bornholm are each about ^ miles long, but not more than 12 broad. The 
first is regarded as the “ orchard of Denmark,” and the last has frequently been a 
subject of contention b^we^ the Danes and the Swedes. The whole surface of 
the Danish possessions in Europe, exclusively of Iceland and the Faroe islands, 
has lately b^n stated at 22,000 square miles; and the whole population at 1,800,000 
individuals. Bui as this includes the inhabitants of the distant , possesions, it 
must be reduced to 1,645,000, for the number of inhabitants on the preceding extent 
of surface, which give about 79 persons to each square mile. 

According to the most authentic tetiniony of early history, tlie original 
POPULATION of this peninsula and its adjacent islands was the Cimbri, or northern 
Celts, from whom the peninsula itself was denominated the Cimbric Chersonee. 
But when the more powerful tribe of the Scandinavian Goths pcesed upon them 
from the north and ^t, the Cimbri were expelled from thee regions, and sought 
new abode towards the south. Yet Tacitus states, that in bis time tliere still 
existed a small community of the Cimbri in the southern part of Jutland, while 
the remainder of the peninsula was in the possession of seven Gothic tribes; 
among whom were the Angli, who subsequently imposed their name on the southern 
portion of Britain. These appear to have resided in the eastern part of the duchy 
of Sleswick, where there is still a district or province called Anglen. 

It is to Roman enterprise and ambition that we are indebted for the first 
dawnings of our knowledge of these regions'. Tacitus and Pliny are the earliest 
authors by whom this part of ancient Scandinavia, with some of the neighbouring 
islands, bays, and gulfs of the Baltic, are mentioned. From these writers, it appears 
that Denmark was then inhabited by a maritime pe^le, and that the form of their 
government was monarchical. Jornandes and the Francic historians supply further 
information relative to this people, till Adam de Bremen gave a minute description 
of the country, in the eleventh century; and their own classical author, Sas:o 
Grammaticusy wrote his history towards the end of the 12th. 

Waldentary suruamed the Great, defeated the Wends in several engagements, 
subdued the island of Rugen, and annexed it to the Danish territories in 1157. 
The addition of Pomerania soon followed. The marriage of Margaret, daughtei 
of Waldemar III., King of Denmark, and the Semiraniis of Scandinavia, to the 
King of Norway, A. D. 1363, produced the memorable union of the three crowns 
of the north. In 1387, Margaret ascended the throne of Denmark and Norway, 
and that of Sweden two years afterwards. Iceland and the Faroe 'Elands, which 
had previously constituted part of the kingdom of Noiway, were of course obtained 
at the same time. Christian I. Count of Oldenburg (founder of the present 
dynasty) inherited the duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, in 1460, and mortgaged 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands to Scotland about eight years afterwards. The 
greater part of Sweden was emancipated from the Danish yoke during the tyrannical 
reign of Christian II. Jemptland, Herjcdal, Gothland, and Oesei, were resigned 
by Christian IV. at the yeace of BromsehroCy in 1645 ; while the province of Scone 
and some other portions of southern Scandinavia, were retained till 1660, when 
Frederic III. was obliged to r^ign them and the island of Rugen to the Swedes. 
Christian V. ^ined Oldenburg in exchange for Holstein-Gottorp in 1676; but, 
in 1773, this with the county of Delmenhorst were given up to the younger branch 
the house of Gottorp, in consequence of Catharine relinquishing all claims to 
Ducal Holstein. Subsequently to this epoch, the monarchy remained, with verj 
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little variation in its territorial extent, till 1813, when the king was constrained 
to exchange Norway for Swedish Pomerania. This province, however, was, in the 
follojring year, ceded to Prussia for the Duchy of Lauenburg^ and a pecuniary 
consideration. The Danbh dominions, therefore, now embrace tihie* following 
provinces: viz. 

Provineea. Extant in aquare mUeat Pepmlatian. Tnena. 

Jutland .. 10,000 400,000 .Wyborg 

Zealand, with the adjacent islands, 4,942 . 550,000 CopsNRAaBK. 

Sleswick ."l , f 300,000 . Sleswick. 

Holstein ./ - --\ 350,000 .Kiel. 

Lanenburg . 425 35,000 . Laoenbnrg. 

Iceland 67,000 50,000 .. Reykeavik. 

Faroe Islands . 5,300 .Thorshaven. 

The Settlements in other parts of the globe . 100,000 

These provinces are subdivided into governments or bailiwicks; an enumeration 
of which would belong rather to a to|)Ographical description than to the general 
outlines of geography. 

The islands situated in the Baltic are the most fertile and populous parts of 
the kingdom, and of these, Zealand takes the lead. The whole of them gives a 
population of about 112 persoius to each square mile of surface, though some 
present a much less number. Funen, for instance, contains only 65 persons to 
each square mile, and Laland about 71. Sleswick and Holstein have nearly the 
same number as the islands generally; Lauenburg, 82; Jutland about 40; the 
Faroe islands 8 or 10: and Iceland less than one. 






















CHAPTEailL 


Outlines—General SkB^ace^Mtmnfems^Rwere — CanaU^^Laicee^CHmaie ma 

Seasons—^Soil-^Culture and Products. 

THE Outlines of the Danish dominiens are peculiarly indented by the ocean, 
and present a variety of bays, golfs, and creeks, including those sinj^ai' arms of 
the sea which, in the language of the country, are called Fiords. The soverei^ty 
of the seas, by which the principal islamis are surrounded, also belongs, in a 
peculiar manner, to Denmark, and is acknowledged by other nations, in the 
tribute they pay on passing the l^und. 

On doubling the northern promontory of Jutland, vessels enter the Cattegat, 
which leads to the straits that separate the Danish islands, and thence into the 
Baltic. The Cattegat is remarjkable for the difficulty of its navigation, which is 
impeded by currents and endangered by sands that frequently shift their positions 
and elude the vigilance of the most skllfiil mariner. This passage, like the whole 
of the Baltic, is nearly destitute of tides> and its waters are less salt than those 
of the ocean. The principal straits Which lead from the Cattegat to the Baltic, 
are the two Belts and the Sound. The Little Belt is the most westerly in point of 
position, and divides the island of Funen from the eastern shore of tte peninsula. 
Its greatest breadth is about nine miles, but the entrance, at its northern extremity, 
is not more than one mile. The Great Belt has Funen and Langeland on the west, 
with Zealand and Laland on the east. Its breadth, at the usual passage between 
Zealand and Funen, is 18 miles; but in other places' it is much narrower. 
The Sound washes the opposite shore of Zealand and divides it from Sweden. 
This is the general passage into the Baltic, and from Elsinore, or Elsineur, on the 
Danish shore, to Helsenburg, on the Swedish coast, the distance is nearly four miles. 
This is the narrowest part of the strait, and the place where the vessels of other nations 
pay tribute on passing. As nearly all the ships that either enter the Baltic or leave 
that sea pass through this strait, it is one of the most frequented in Europe ; and 
the tolls thus collected by the Danish government form a considerable part of its 
revenue. 

In reference to its general surface, Denmark is level and undulated, rather 
than abrupt and mountainous. The aspect of the islands is varied and cheerful, 
the most 'elevated parts being clothed with verdure,, or shaded wbii wood, while 
the vales are rich and fertile. Jutland presents seveml upland tracts, either covered 
with forests or clad in heath; but the plains in general afford good pasturage. 
Much of the central and southern districts of the peninsula may be called flat 
countries; but the surface, as in some parts of England, is variegated with gentle 
elevations, woods, streams, meadows, and cultivated fields. A. few places only 
are distinguished by their picturesque, and still fewer by their romantic beauties. 
But as these are, in a great measure, relative terms, the scenery upon which they 
are bestowed in one countiy does not obtain them in another: and the romantic 
beauties of Denmark would sink into unnoticed varieries in Switzerland. 

Since the loss of Norway, the Danish dominions, except in tlie distant islands 
of Iceland and Faroe, do not contain a single eminence d^rving the appellation 
of a Mountain ; yet some of the hills assume an imposii^ aspechfrom the extent 
of the plains they overlook. 
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As no part these territories is distant hrom the sea^ and the whole 
entirely destitute of mount^ns, scarcely any country is so ^ficient in Rivers. 
Numerous streams and rivulets adorn and fertilize its surface^ but these are almost 
invariably lost in the ocean before they have acquired sufficient magnitude to 
deserve any other name. The £yder is, therefore, the only river in Denmark 
Proper that requires description. Rising near the eastern confines of the peninsula, 
it^trs from east to west, separating the duchies'of Sleswick and Hotetein. It 
formed the ancient boundary between Denmark and Germany. After passing 
Rendsburg and Tonningen, it falls into the North sea, beyond the mouth of the 
Elbe. The tide ascends to Rendsburg, whence the canal of Kiel completes the 
navigation from the North sea to the Baltic. The whole length of the Eyder is 
about 100 miles. 

The only inland navigation in Denmark, besides what is carried on by means 
of its bays and fiords, with the river just mentioned, is the Canal of Kirl. This 
extends from the Baltic to the Eyder at Rendsburg, where the river becomes 
navigable, and thus opens a communication between the two seas. The length of 
this Canal exceeds 22 English miles, and its size is sufficient to admit vessels of 
120 tons burden. Its dimensions, therefore, appear large in comparison with 
many of those in England. Its breadth at top is 100 feet, at bottom 54, and depth 
10 feet. It was begun in 1777, and completed in 1785, at an expense of .£800,000 
sterling. Between three and four thousand vessels annually passed through this 
Canal, during the late war, but in time of peace the niunber is greatly diminished. 
The whole distance between the Baltic and the German ocean is 105 miles; and 
the conveyance of merchandize by this route is frequently preferred to the tedious 
passage round the north of Jutland. The duchies of Sleswick and Holstein have 
been greatly benefited by this noble undertaking ; and, as nearly the whole of the 
peninsula is favourable to the execution of such works, similar benefits might be 
obtained in other parts, and an enterprising industry render Denmark a second 
Holland. 

Though the Danish Lakes are numerous, few of them are sufficiently extensive 
or interesting to deserve description. That of jP/om, in Holstein, is one of the 
largest, but does not exceed 10 miles in circumference. Those arms of the sea 
which the Danes call Fiords, resemble large lakes connected with the ocean by 
narrow outlets, and are, with obvious propriety, classed under this head. One of 
the most remarkable of these is the small inland sea, called L^nifiord, which enters 
the eastern side of Jutland, a little below the 57th degree of latitude, and, stretchii^ 
across the peninsula, terminates within a few miles of the opposite shore. This 
Fiord diverges into various arms, and encompasses several islands, one of which, 
called Mar, exc^ds 60 miles in circumference. The whole length of this inlet is 
about 90 English miles, exclusively of the extensive arm that stretclies towards the 
south. It is about two miles wide at its entrance, and sufficiently deep to admit 
vessels of considerable burden; but its depth has greatly diminished since the 
beginning of the last century, when the largest ships of war could enter without 
difficulty. Lymfiord abounds with fish, and imparts the advantages of sea-ports to 
the towns situated on its shores. 

Another of these singular inlets runs nearly parallel to the western coast <rf 
Jutland, and within a few miles of the sea, with which it communicates by a narrow 
channel, near its soutlieru extremity. This bfiy, the Danes call Stavnin^^rd, and 
the principal island it contains they call Holmland. On the opposite side of the 
peninsula, the Sley gives access from the Baltic to the city of Sleswick; and 
another farther north opens a deep passage from the same sea to Flemborg. 
Numerous other gulft also intersect the eastern coast. Isefiard deeply indenta the 
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noithera port of Zealand, and divides into two branches, one of them extrading 
towards Holheck, and the other to Roscdiild^ An arm of the first also reaches 
nearly to the western shore* 

The geographical situation of Denmark indicates severity of Climate ; but' 
the vicinity of the sea renders the air more humid and temperate than in the interior 
of the continent in the same latitude. The sky is often obscured by fogs, and the' 
south-west winds, which are the most prevalent, are frequently accompanied 
wnth rain, which falls at least on one third of the whole number of days in the 
year. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer seldom sinks below 20 degrees, or rises above 60", 
yet the heat of summer is occasionally intense, and the cold of winter sometimes 
veiy severe. The seas, indeed, are frequently impeded with ice. The transiticm 
from summer to winter, and from winter to summer, is rapid; spring and autumn 
are, therefore, scarcely known. Winter, however, sways his sceptre for tlie greater 
part of the year, as the warm weather seldom commences before the end of May, 
or continues b^’ond -the close of September. The coldest months are December, 
January, and February; but, even during this season, the continuance of frost is 
often interrupted. A calm and clear sky are seldom experienced, though the higher 
parts of the country are by no means insalubrious. Tlie temperature of the climate 
is the highest, and vegetation the most luxuriant in the duchy of Holstein, and 
the lately acquired province of Lauenburg, which, in these respects, resemble 
many parts of the more southern provinces of Germany. The banks of the Eyder, 
in some favoured places, are scarcely distinguishable from those of .the Rhine and 
the Maine. 

The prevailing Soil of the Danish dominions is of a sandy nature, and well 
adapted to couuteract the humidity of the atmosphere, as well as to increase the 
fertility of the country. The Soil of Zealand and Laland is considered the strong¬ 
est, that of Funen, Langeland, and Falster the most diversified. The eastern part 
of Jutland is more fertile than the western, which contains many sandy districts. 
The central regions also consist chiefly of a sandy ridge, producing little that is 
valuable in domestic economy. Near the northern shores of the peninsula, dry 
sands cover extensive tracts, and being frequently raised by the violence ctf the 
wind, prove injurious to the adjacent vegetation. To bind the surface of this sand, 
and prevent the consequences of its being drifted from place to place, various kinds 
of trees and shrubs are planted, and the seeds of the plant, called by Botanists 
the Elymus armaria^ are often sown, the spreading roots and large leaves of which 
are of essential benefit. In the most elevated parts of the duchies of Sleswick and 
Holstein, the soil resembles that of the other provinces, but in the lower districts, 
and particularly towards the western coast, it has a greater similarity to that of 
Holland, being wholly alluvial, and gained from the sea or the mouths of rivers, 
by embankments. This district stretches nearly from the mouth of the Elbe to the 
borders of Jutland.—The remains of old embankments are still visible in. some 
parts at a considerable distance from the shore, and show the successive acquisitions 
that have been gained from the ocean. Sleswick and Holstein are, therefore, 
naturally divided into two distinct parts, the high lands on the eastern side of the 
peninsula, and die low and fiat country towards the opposite shore. In this latter 
region,^ great attention is paid to the embankments by which the possession of 
those lands is maintained against the incessmit struggles of the waves to regain 
their ancient domain. I^icnlar laws have been enacted for the mort effectual 
management of their embankments, imd they are placed under the superintendence 
of a regular police. Without this care, the waters would so<itt rush in, and the 
ravages of a few hours destroy tha labour of many years. This tract is genenyiy 
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called marsh land, and is a uniform plain, totally destitute of any other elevations 
than the dikes. The soil is a rich earth, more or less mixed with sand, and resting 
upon a sub-stratum of blue clay, that forms an excellent manure when spread on 
the surface. 

In Cultivation, many parts of Denmark has a close resemblance to several 
‘districts of England. Its agriculture has been much improved within the last half 
ceiitury, and the country now produces most of the necessaries of life. Various 
circumstances have contributed to this improvement, among which are, the atten¬ 
tion paid by government to tlie subject, the melioration in the condition of the 
labouring classes, and the institutions formed for the promotion of domestic econo¬ 
my. Part of the land which formerly belonged to the crown, has been sold, and 
most of the remainder is divided into forms ; while the vassals are either enfran - 
chised, or the servitude in which they are placed is rendere<l less burdensome, and 
conset|uently more encouraging to national industry. Many of the large landed 
proprietors have followed the patriotic example of their sovereign, and, by that 
means, have not only inciTased the value of their estates, but have greatly benefited 
the lower classes. The Economical Society of Copenhagen, founded in 1768, has 
also done much towards the improvement of agriculture, though its attention is 
directed generally to the advancement of domestic economy, including agriculture, 
fisheries, and mines In 1786, government established an office, denominated a 
Chest of Credit^ the object of which was to advance sums of money to facilitate 
agricultural improvements. Several millions of rix-dollars have been issued from 
this office, which have been essentially serviceable in promoting the improvement of 
those objects to which they were applied. 

The temperature of Denmark is not too severe for the cultivation of the com¬ 
mon products of rural economy, which are therefore more regulated by the nature 
of the soil, than by either climate or situation. Many parts of Jutland, with the 
higher parts of Sleswick and Holstein, yield scarcely any other kind of grain than 
a little lye, for which the light sandy soil is best adapted; but the low grounds 
prodiu;e g(W)d crops of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, and various other sorts of 
vegetable produce. This is particularly the case in the western districts of Sles¬ 
wick and Holstein, which are a complete dead level of good soil, without stone, 
hill, or tree. The eastern side of the Peninsula is diversified with gentle elevations, 
overgrown with trees, and is a pleasant and fruitful country, consisting chiefly of a 
species of. yellow clay, more or less mixed uith sand. It produces rich haiwests, in 
the parts that are under tillage. The island of Zealand yields large quantities of 
barley and oats. Funen chiefly produces buck-wheat. Laland and Falster are 
better adapted to the growth of wheat than the other islands. Rape seed is much 
grown in many parts of the country, and a good deal is annually exported. 

Among the vegetable products of this country must also be enumerated 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, and cabbages, all of which are much cultivated, and 
extensively used as food by the lower classes of the population. Hops, hemp, flax, 
and tobacco are likewise grown, and most kinds of common fruit are plentiful; 
apples, pears, plumbs, and cherries, grow well in many districts, and yield 
abundant crops both for home consumption, and for the supply of other countries 
where they are less plentiful. Tlie western parts of Holstein also yield several 
medicinal plants, which form a considerable source of traffic. 

Much attention has been paid to the domestic animals of this kingdom as 
well as to its vegetable products. The Danish horses are in high repute throughout 
the greater part of the continent, and vast numbers are annually exported, both 
for supplying the armies of other nations, and for the carriages of the great. Those 
most esteemed are bred in the duchy of Holstein, and are distinguished by their 
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stately figure and spirited action. The goyernment has also been laudably 
attentive to the improvement of tins noble animal. Regular inspectors are 
appointed to examine the studs kept by private individuals, and priajes are awarded 
to those who breed the best. 

The Danish cattle, which me of a laige reddish kind, are in general good, and 
th€«e in the eastern parts of Holstein are particularly celebrated for the quantity of 
milk they yield. Great numbers are exported to other parts of Germany, and many 
are fed on the plains bordering On the western coast, and afterwards sold at 
Hamburgh. 

•Sheep forms another important branch of the agricultural system of Denmark, 
and much care and expense have been bestowed in improving the native bi'eeds, 
by crossing them with those of other countries, as well as by selecting such as are 
best adapted to the soil and climate of the districts they are intended to supply. 
In the lower parts of the Duchies they are distinguished for their fine white fleece. 
Many also are kept in the other parts of Jutland, and in the islands, but ‘their 
wool is inferior to that produced in Sleswick mid Holstein. 

Very few goats are to be seen, but pigs are numerous. All kinds of domestic 
poultry are plentiful, particularly geese and ducks, the feathers of which are a 
valuable article of export. The Dan^ also pay great attention to the management 
of bees; and the Islands of Funen, Falster, and Bornholm, produce abundance of 
honey and wax. 

Various kinds of fish are abundantlyiSupplied by the surrounding sea and 
intersecting fiords, the waters of many of which are so little impregnated with salt, 
that several fresh-water fish breed in them. The vicinity of the sea to almost 
every part of the country, is favourable to a constant supply of cod, salmon, herrings, 
soles, and other kinds of flat fish. The lakes, rivers, and fiords contain pike, carp, 
perch, eels, and cray-fish. Oysters and other shell-fish are also plentiful along the 
shores. Numerous fish-ponds, well stocked with carp, formerly existed, but most 
of them have now been dried, as the inhabitants find it more advantageous to cul¬ 
tivate the ground. 

In Denmark, as in most other countries, the decrease of wild animals has 
kept pace with the progress of cultivation. 'Ihose of ^ the more ferocious species 
have been extirpated, and the others confined to particular districts. Wild boars 
have disappeared, both from the peninsula and the adjacent islands, and wolves are 
seldom seen. Deer, foxes, and hares are numerous, and hunting is a common 
amusement. Rabbits do not seem to have been indigenous, but they are some¬ 
times met with. The principal wild-fowl afe the goose, the duck, the swan, the 
moor-fowl, the woodcock, and the snipe. Sea-fowl also abound in the marshy 
districts, and particularly on the small islands off the western cosdit. 

From the very nature^ of the Danish dominions, their Mineralogy, in an 
economical point of view, must be of inferior importance. Coal has been obtained ' 
in Bornholm and near the western coast of the Peninsula, but peat is the general 
fuel. Amber is found floating on the surface of the Baltic, or washed ashore on 
the coasts both of Zealand and Bornholm. The latter island also yields porcelain 
earth, excellent stones for building, «iQd fine transparent rock crystals, with a 
specif of cwrse marble. Gypsum is dog i^r Kiel, in Holstein; and there are 
likewise brine springy, firom vrtiich a sufficient quantity of salt is made for the 
supply of the country, which is estimated at 18,OW tons annually. Denmark lost 
her prindpal mineral treasures, in the separation of Norway. Jutland, howev«*, 
applies fuller’s earth, alum, and vitriol, and the island of Moen contains hills 
m chalk ; but no metals have yet been dsBCOvered, except small quantities bog 
iron in beds of peat. * 
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Prinmpai Gitm, Towm, ami Baildmga 

COPUi^HAGISijN (O^nidb, JT^oj^ffiAav^ tignlfytvi^^f Merchant's Mapcn) Is the 
capital of the Paniah momarchy* one of the moat regular and bea^hniilt 
cities in Burope. It is situated on the eastern aide of the fertile island of Zealand, 
about jt^venty mil^ eoutb of'the nayrowesrpart of the Sound, which leads tO the 
Baltic. JUke many eminent sea-ports, ikprigiii^ly consisted only of a few tfsher- 

mcn’s huts. Bnt been granted, with its surrounding territory, by the King 
to Bishc^ Axel, he fortined the place, and b0Ut a castle for its defence against tlie 
numerous pirates by whom the adjacent seas were at that time infested- lliis was in 
the latter part of the 12tb century, and the pi^tection thus aySforded, with its 
conv^lent situation for trade, soon increased its population and consequence^ and, 
about middle of the 13th century, Copenhagen was represented as surrounded 
witii ramparts and ditches. It soon afterwards received the privileges of a town, 
and was made the residence of the court in. 1443. ’This city, however, owes 
much of its present regularity and beauty to the diSfkStroias fires by which it has 
so often been partially destroyed, especially those of 17^ and 1794, When 
nearly 2600 private houses, brides churches and .other public huildiugs, were 
consumed. Most of the old hpuses were built of wood, but in the re-erections, 
not only external appearance and internal convenience, but durability and safety, 
were studied. The building qf wooden houses being no longer allowed, the common 
materials employed are brick and white calcareous stone, while many of the 
best edifices are constructed of free-stone, or Norwegian marble. 

On approaching Copenhagen by sea, as well as in some other directions, the 
view is magnificent. (Sec the plate.) The town eppaists of three distinct parts : 
the Old Town ; thq^^cw Town, or Fredmckstpwp ; and Christliti’s Haven. 'Jbe 
first of these is properly the city, and though it still retains its old n^i^, it is 
the most modern of the whole, hd^ing been prijtunpally erected since tlie destructive 
fires above-mentioned. Much of the New iTown was rebuilt by Frederick V., 
between the years 1746 and 1765^; and its chief omamunt is a large noble octagonal 
space, formed of palaces and other public buihlin^* This opens into four bro4d 
and handsome streets, and its centre is ommwnted with a fine equestrian statue 
of Frederick V. in bronze. Christian’s Havhb washdilt by Christian IV. on the 
adjacent part of the small island of Amak, .which is separated from Zeahuld by 
the narrow channel that forms the harbour. entrance to this is so strait that 
it admits only one vessel at a time; but the whole fe capabk of cnnt^iiliiig ^00 
sail. The breadth of this channel having bmi diminished by the cucro^hi^Q^ts 
of art, it is now crossed by two bridges, which tM uoife thb instdatca of 
the town with the others. 

As Copenhagen is not only the residence of the court, but the of 
great establishments of that Idn^om, nearly all the principal buildings of Ifenm/^ 
are concentrated in it. The four chief edifices in the oGte^Ue|L,4|]|^, 
mentioned, which is called Frederick’s scpiare, are the palaces 
Crown Prince* and the King’s brother, with the jpioval MariUo 
Bisbem Qf Ze^nd has also a residence in Copenhagen; and, excuudvi^ of the 

N n 
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Cathedralj which was destroyed by the Bii^v th^^ ere* 

twenty churches, with various other ‘ C^nha^it 

numerous hospitals, soihe of wtdeh 

and others for extensive usefcinessv M pijlMic buildings w w 

the Exchange, and the Barracks. of theprh9^||U|l jhob^ty, 

particularly in the New Yowni The qrfrO M Ti^ity 

Church, containing the libmiy ji^ thc^ is esteemed a naasfa^^ew of 

art; and the Royfu ObSirvatdry, tdiich is about 130 feet hi^h and 70^ diameter, 
is remarkable for a spiiraJ carriaj^ road, constructed of bnck, and afiTordii^ an 
easy ascent. THtie population of Copenhagen, which in 17^ was cOmpulwt at 
71,000, and in at 90,000, is now stated at 105,000 indi'Hduals. ^ 

Tbe other and towns Of Denniarit worthy of being ■. noticed' .'. in:', ' 

, general sketch ' few. The piincipal' biie, 

c<|mmercial imj^tiris(dce, is Altona, situated on the £ 
from the celebrated'"ci|^ of HamburW.|« odl; 

it was ceded to l^lh^k in 1640. jh oidhr 
of Hatabuis^ ^^filtges of a corifeired on 

was reduced^ than a' heap irf ashes by'^ 

Steinboch; but;Jy|l^ide bee^^ rebuilt in a style of .4upe^^4<^e^iM^ 
contains ndiny ^tt|fl^ldij^ jlOpulatiou of about ^ji^O^ biuabitanls, many 
'Whom : are''’.^greatly .e^ikllrpd''-l^^-the'; J^nish 

Vanoiii l^jvimdktbe ,M®ditej^^ Some -'are also 

'^ebgagedSl^^lG^e 4 yMiltt%^.whaki 8 ^''^(Sdi'ai^ Sbiprbttilditig is a 

^at SOui^of.«mplOi^i»^ other trades and manu&ctures 

are likewise carried on. Among the public establishments,.there il an Academy, 
with seven professors, founded by Christian VII. in 1739; a Library, a House of 
Correction, and an Orphan House. The article of trade, and the manner of 
conducting it, are the same at Altona as at Hamburg; and many of the merchants 
have warehouses at both places. 

Elsxnorb, or Eusinbur, a well-known town in the island of 2^aland, situated 
opposite Helsenburg, in Sweden, where the passage into, the Baltic is narrowest, 
is the ^ond place of trade in the Danish dominions. Elsimire has no harbour, 
but an excellent roadstead, in which ships anchor almost close to the town. Many 
of those engaged in the Baltic trade touch here, either to pay the duties, or take 
in stor^, and t^ road opposite the town is therrfore generally crowded with vessels 
fhoiU^all nations. The population of the town isnabout 7000; among whom ^ 
residem Consids from all the maritime states of* Europe. There are likewise 
sevmnl Brhbitb mereaiitile establishments at Elsinore. 

npltajl bf Holstein, is situated on a bay of the BnWc, between 

isdc^dedliy commanding tbe town. ^ 
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stands near ttie mouth of the Elbe^ where it receives the Rhii, and is a regular and 
well>huilt *town, with a population of about 5200 inhabitants. Its harbour is 
impeded by sand-banks, but it has a considerable trade, and participates in the 
Greenland fishery. The chief Ma^strates of Holstein reside at Gluckstadt, and 
the provincial courts are held at that place. There is also a magazine, an arsenal, 
•a foundry, and a public school for navigation. The town contains a great number 
of Jews. 

Sleswick is the capital of^that Duchy, and ’consists of one principal street, 
about two miles and a half long; but in many places it looks more like groups of 
country-houses than a regular town, many of them being wholly detached, 
and mostly built of wood. Sleswick, however, is the winter residence of 
the principal inhabitants of the Duchy. The old cathedral contains numerous 
monuments, and the castle of Gottorp is a venerable ornament to the town. 
Though standing on a bay of the Baltic, and possessing an extensive harbour, the 
shallowness of the water at its entrance, and other circumstances, render the trade 
of Sleswick inconsiderable. 

Flendsbero is the chief town, both in population and trade, in the duchy 
of Sleswick, It likewise stands on a bay of the Baltic, and has a good harbour 
ctapablc of admitting vessels of large burden, which are sheltered by the sur¬ 
rounding hills. Flendsberg is described as a place of great activity, with good 
shops, well siipplied markets, and a population of 15,000 Individuals. Most of 
the merchants are ship-owners, and the exports are considerable. 

A mere enumeration of some of the other towns will be sufficient. 

Rose HILO, the ancient capital of the Danish territori<^, is situated at the 
southern extremity of Isefiord, west of Copenhagen, and is now a decayed town 
of little importance. The fiord has, from the accumulation of sand, become too 
shallow to admit of an easy and safe navigation. Evfen vessels of a moderate size 
are wholly excluded. Roschild contains an ancient cathedral, which is still the 
burial plime of the Danish kings. The population does not much exceed 3000. 

OuENSEE, which is the capital of the Island of Funen, contains nearly 4000 
inhabitants, and is noted for its manufacture of leather and gloves; and for the best 
beer made in Denmark. Nyboro has a good harbour, and exports a little grain. 
Tonningen is situated on theEyder, and participates in transmitting goods through 
that river and the Holstein canal to the Baltic, l^lie commerce of Aalborg is 
principally with Norway, and consists chiefly in grain and herrings.- It has also 
manufactures of soap, silk, pistols, saddles, and gloves. Aarhus is distinguished for 
its distillery of brandy from grain, and its trade in this latter article, in which it 
perhaps exceeds any other port in the kingdom. Its trade is chiefly with Livonia, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, England, ^France, and Spain. It is also the chief 
point of communication between North Jutland and the Island of Zealand. 
Randers for its gloves and breweries. Fredericia only deserves notice as the 
place where the toll is paid by vessels passing the Little Belt. 
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t^IAFFER ly. 


Manufactures — Fisheries—Commerce and Shipping. 

THE Manufactures of Denmark aife Neither extensive nor important. Govern¬ 
ment has, however, made many attempts to enlarge and improve them, and for 
this purpose great sunis have been expended in prizes and other encouragements ; 
but without producing the desired effect. Monopolies, restrictions, and the 
vassalage of the peasants, have all impeded the progress of the mechanical arts. 
They have, however, begun to flourish since the state of society has been, in some 
measure, meliorated ; and many useful articles are now made in quantities nearly 
equal to the consumption of the country. Among these, the manufacture of coarse 
woollens is one of the most extensive and suitable, being made from a native 
product for which the country is well adapted. Besides these articles, into which 
a great paif of the coarse wool of the country is converted, there are also manu¬ 
factures of fine cloths, with shalloons, camlets, and kerseymeres. The finer 
fleeces, furnished^by the province of Eystersted, are used for these,, purposes, and 
the remainder is supplied by imports from Spain, Poland, and Mecklenburgh. 
The number of people employed in this bmnch of industry, independently of the 
peasants, who often make sufficient for their owii use, has been estimated at 20(M); 
and the value of the articles produced at 165,000 rix-dollars, or about *037,812 
sterling. Besides woollen cloth, the Danes make carpets, stockings, gloves, and 
other coarse woollen goods, from the inferior wool of the sheep which feed on the 
heath. The women of whole districts in Sleswick are employed in making 
lace, which was introduced by reftigees from Brabant. This manufacture has 
become extensive, and its produce forms one of the articles of the Danish 
exports. A little linen is made, but not sufficient for home consumption. Silk 
and cotton have not been much attended to. A few stockjngs, ribbands, and some 
other small articles, are manufactured, though in quantities too small to meet the 
home demands. The Danes have some good manufactures of earthenware. Tliat 
of porcelain "at Copenhagen is the principal. They likewise make all tliose articles 
which are necessary for military equipment, as guns, muskets, powder, sw'ords, 
8cc.; with wliich they often supply foreign raaikets. Sugar-houses are common, 
and the produce is equivalent to the consumption. 

In Denmark the Fisheries are an important branch of her national industry, 
and her geographical situation is highly advantt^eoos to their encouragement. 
Vast numbers of herrings and cod are annually cui^ and exported, particularly to 
Italy, Spain, and Poland. The small herrings caught in the Sley, in April and 
May, are much esteemed. The fishery has been long established, and the annual 
exports are about 1000 tons, besides what is consumed in the country. The her¬ 
ring fishery is also carried on in the North Sea ; and, both in the mode of catching 
and curing herrings, the Danish practice resembles the Dutch. The cod fishery, 
off the island of ileligoland, employs a number of vessels of a peculiar construc¬ 
tion, and about 300 men. Many ships are also engaged in the whale fishery, and 
the Greenland company have Agents on the coasts of Greenland to purchase the 
produce of the seas from the natives. ^ 

Denmark is favourably situated for both domestic and foreign Commerce. 
The bay, creeks, and fiords which intersect the shore, and extends far into the inte- 
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nor, with the great length of coast, afford peculiar facilities (rf communication 
between different parts of the country, while its position, as the key to the Baltic, 
gives it an advantage with respect to all the ports of northern Europe. The com¬ 
merce of Denmark, however, is greatly fettered by monopoly^ being principally in 
the hands of several companies, which enjoy extensive privil^^es relative to the 
countries specified in their respective Charter^. The Asiatic or East India company 
monopolizes the trade to the eastern regions. The Icelandic company had, till 
lately, the exclusive privilege of trading to that island ; but all persons, foreigners 
as weU as Danes, are now allowed to participate in. the trade, by paying certain 
duties to tbe company. The African company, the chief object of which was the 
slave trade, has happily been reduced to comparative insignificance by the abolition 
of that inhuman traffic. The design of the general commercial company was, to 
include all the branches of commerce not vested by previous Charters; but its 
transactions are now chiefly confined to the trade with Greenland. 

Only a few ships proceed annually from Denmark to the East Indies ; and the 
country being deficient in suitable products and manufactures for their outward- 
bound freight, and gold and silver being likewise scarce, the trade is Icj^s lucrative 
than that of most other countries. The Icelandic trade was laid open by an ordi¬ 
nance from the king towards the close of 1816. The exports of Denmark to this 
distant part of her dominions are gmin, wine, brandy, tobacco, and spices, with 
linen and woollen cloths, timber, hardware, and such other articles as a people 
living in so high and desolate a latitude, and subsisting principally on fishing and 
the chase, may require. The vessels* generally sail with these commodities in May 
and June, and return with salt fish, whale oil, coarse cloth, woollen stockings, 
gloves, hides, skins, feathers, and Eider-down. All the necessary supplies for the 
Greenland colonies are transmitted from the parent country ; and oil, whalebone, 
seal-skins, and other articles, furnished by the fisheries in the adjacent seas, are 
taken in return. The possessions in the West Indies, having been restored by tbe 
peace, will supply Denmark with sugar, cotton, coffee, rum, and other colonial 
products. 

The principal exjmrts from Denmark to England are raw hides, skins, and 
oats. The most extensive part of the trade between the two countries was timber 
from Norway, but this has, in a great measure, been transferred to our own North 
American colonies. The imports from Ekigland are principally a few manufactured 
articles, and colonial produce, but only in small quantities. 

Hie duties on the impoitation of foreign commodities into Denmaik are high, 
but all kinds of merehandize, with the exception of the following articles, are 
allowed to be imported; viz. sugar,either rawer refined,coming from European ports; 
porc^in, coloured ddf, wool-cards, roasted coffee, printed calicoes, and a few kinds 
of woollen cloth. These restrictions are intended as encouragements to their own 
industry and manufactures; and, with the same view, such articles as are of essen¬ 
tial utility, or have a tendency to promote the arts, are allowe<l to be imported 
duty free. The merchants of Denmark have fonned connexions itli most of the 
commercial states of Europe, and lier cornmei’oe in the Mediterranean employs a 
great number of ships; many of which are engaged in the service of the Italians, as 
Denmark has mostly been upon good terms with the Barbary states. 

As many of tbe harbours of Deijpiark are sliallow, and the «uirrouiiffing seas of 
difficult mvigatioB, most qf her ships are small. The number of her merehant 
vessels, in 1722, when her trade had not been interrupted by the late war, was 
1426, navigated by 12,564 sailors, and forming a united burden of 150,980 Ikneis. 
The commerce of Denmark -suffered a great dimitmtkm siaee that period, but has 
now recovered much of its former activity. 





CHAPTER V. 

Govettment, — ChiuHiutim^lAws----Armtf — Nav^ — Revenue—Polical Importance 

and Relations. 

THE Government of Denmark^ prior to 1660, was an elective monarchy, the 
ri^htof election *^being vested in the three states of the kingdom, the nobility, 
clergy, and commons. They were to choose a man for their ruler, whose virtues 
and accomplishment^ qualified him for the proper discharge of his important duties. 
The supreme legislative power was preserved by the states assembled in diet, and 
the executive authority was vested in the king and the senate, which was composed 
of some of the principal nobles. At that time the king was little more than presi¬ 
dent of the senate, and commander of the army; and the Charter of right was 
always ratified by the sovereign on his accession. But in 1660, one of the most 
singular revolutions recorded in histoiy placed the king of Denmark among the 
most absolute Monarchs iii Europe. Ihe nobles had long exercised a tyrannical 
sway over the other two states, who, to revenge themselves of their oppressors, 
resided all their privileges into the hands of the king, and compelled the aristo- 
cratical branch of the constitution to join them in investing him with absolute 
authority. The following extracts from the instrument denominated the Royal 
Law of Denmaik, by which the new form of government was promulgated, show 
witfl what prudence Frederick III. fortified himself and his successors in the 
session of that absolute power which he appeared reluctantly to accept. “ ^e 
hereditary kings of Denmark and Norway shall be in effect, and ought to be 
esteemed by their subjects, the only supreme head on earth; th^ shall be abovte 
aU human laws, and shall acknowledge, in all ecclesiastical and civil affairs, no 
higher power, but God alone. Hie king shall enjoy the right of making and inter¬ 
preting law;s, of abro^ting, adding to, and dispensing with them. He may also 
annul all the laws which either he or his predecessors shall have made, excepting 
this royal law, which must remain irrevocable, and be considered as the fiinda- 
mental law of the state. He bps the power of declarii^ war, making peace, im¬ 
posing taxes, and levying contributions of all sorts.** Hiese declamtions are fol¬ 
lowed by relations for the order of succession, for the regency in c^ of minority, 
the majority of the king, and the maintenance of the royal fkmily. Having enu¬ 
merated almost every possible prerogative of uncircumscribed authority, as if that 
was insufficient, it is added in the i^h article, All that we have hitherto said of 
power, eminence, and sovereignty, and if there be any thing further that has not 
been expressly specified, shall be comprised in the following words: llie king of 
Denmark and Norway shall be the hereditary monarch, and endued with the 
highest authority; insomuch that all that can be said or written to the advantage 
of a Christian, hereditary, and absolute king, shall be extended, under the most 
fevourable interpretation, to the hereditary kmg or qufxp of Denmark and Norvmy.** 
According to the present Constitution of the country, the king is aMisted 
in the exercise of his royal ftmetions by a privy council, the members of which he 
nominates and dismisses at pleasure, exc^t the princes of the blood, who are 
hereditary counsellors. The great officers are also, in general, members of the 
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council. From this source all laws manate, 'and there all the most important 
business of government is either sanctioned or transacted. The subjects aie 
previously prepared by different chambers, or colleges, to whcMse department they 
more properly belong. These chambers are, 1. The Chance^ of Denmark. 2. 

‘ The Chanceiy of Germany, having the same authority as the first, in the duchies 
of Sleswick and Holstein. 3. The Office of Foreign Affairs. 4. Tlie Chamber of 
Revenue. 6. The Chamber of Customs. 6. T^e Chamber of Finances. 7. l^e 
Chamber of .general Economy and Commerce. 8. The War Office, and 9. The 
Admiralty, lliough the power of the monarch is thus absolute, and without any 
constitutional check, it has seldom been abused. Its exercise, inde^, has been 
controlled by the influence of religion, the freedom of the press, and the progressive 
improvement of the nation. Wisdom and moderation have long cliaracterised the 
measures of the Danish government. The emancipation of the peasants from the 
state of feudal subjection, and the abolition of slavery in their foreign possessions, 
which the Danish sovereigns had the honour of being the first in Europe to adopt, 
with their endeavours to promote national industry and improvement, .show their 
attention to tlie welfare of their subjects. 

The Danish Laws are distinguished for their brevity, plainness, and equity. 
They are expressed with such perspicuity as to be easily understood; a circum¬ 
stance that renders lawsuits and lawyers less numerous in Denmark than in most 
other countries. On the subject of laws, the Danes j-ustly boast their superiority 
to the more polished nations of Europe. Tlie present code was drawn up under 
the superintendence of Christian V. and consists of six books, forming one quarto 
volume, llie first book contains the regulations relative to the procedure of the 
courts of Justice. The second relates to the ecclesiastical government; the third 
to offices and the different states of persons ; the fourth to maritime laws ; the fifth 
to property and contract; and the sixth to crimes and punishments. Different 
courts of justice are established for the execution of these laws. The first or 
lowest class embraces the country as divided into districts, and each consists of a 
judge and a clerk, whose sittings are held once a week, and resemble our Courts 
Leet. Corresponding with these is the second order, which is established in tpwns. 
The succession of authority is continued by the provincial courts, of which there 
are five: viz. one each for Zealand, Funen, Jutland, Bornholm, and Falster. 
Tliese meet once a month, and to them lies an appeal from the two inferior comts, 
provided it be made within six months from the date of their decision. These are 
again succeeded by the supreme court held at Copenhagen, where all causes are 
tried as the last resort, and to which alone the nobility are amenable. This court 
is opened by the king in person, once a year, with great solemnity, and here he is 
supposed at all times to preside. It sits more than eight months in the year, and 
is the only one in which verbal pleadings are allowed, the j)rocesse8 of all the 
inferior courts being conducted in writing. The judges have fixed and adequate 
salaries. Their decisions are final with respect to property; but in whatever relates 
to life or honour the king possesses the right of revision. In actions of common 
law, the defendant is cited before the proper tribunal by the plaintiff, either 
verbally, in the presence of two witnesses, or by an instrument in writing. The 
clmms of the parties, .accompanied with the proofs, &c. are written in plain and 
concise terms, which are confined to a certain number of sheets, and submitted to 
the judge, who, in addition, puts such questions an he conceives necessary for 
elucidating the subject. Ry this means most of the causes arc soon decided, and 
none can be extended beyond six weeks. Besides, as the number of sheets allowed 
in the pleading’s is limited, an4 the price of each fixed, the utmost expense of a 
suit is known. When an appeal is brought before a superior court, the judge oi 
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tbs iiifeiioi:, court, from whose seoteut^ ll^^ hi# 

decision. If it be proved to have beeQ cm unjust one, he Is nuuite 
satisfaction to the i^y. In ciWnal ea«e84he proc^ iA<s|inUar».t The jiu|ge 
empowers two lawyers to conduct the tolneia : the one Ibr, and the other ai^nst, 
the prisoner; or he may choose ope ior ^uuseif* , An appe^ to a superior court is 
also allowed, as in civil cases. Btti nrhcm t^ criminal is sentenced to.capital punish¬ 
ment no execution can take place |rithottt fibt being referred to the king In couorih by 
whose order alone it can be carriito into effect. The Danish^laws permit the hfs'ria 
practice of torture, in cases: murder and treason. But it cannot he indeed 
before the criminal has been lawfully cKindemned to lose his life^ and it is tl»en 
designed for the discovery of accomplices. This punishment, howev^, cannot 
take place, except und^ a.warrant signed by the king’s own hand; and the rarity 
of its infliction bps been stated as a proof of the lenity of the government, although 
so absolute in principle. Twenty yeant frequently elapse without die occurrence of a 
single example. 

There^are two Instances of resemblance between the Danish laws and the 
British that appear striking when the difference of the political principles in which 
they originate is considered. These are triakby Jury, and personal imprisonment. 
The cases in which the Danish laws admit of trim by jury are mqider and the 
limits of landed property. In these the number of the jury is eight, and the 
persons of whom it is composed must be men of good character, and nearly in 
the same condition of life as the person whose cause they are to decide. Nor can 
any person be imprisoned unless taken in the actual commission of a crime subject 
to corporeal punishment, or who confesses himself giulty before a proper magistrate 

This circumstance alone proves the Danes to enjoy much greater personal 
freedom than is usual under the dominion of an absolute monarch. 

Sleswick and Holstein have preserved their ancient laws, and separate 
institutions. Both these and the administration of justice ai*e much more 
complicated than in the other Danish states. Many of the districts and towns, 
particularly in Holstein, have laws peculiar to themselves; and the whole is 
con^osedof unumber of charters and ordinances, which have been instituted ox 
different periods, and under various circumstances. 

The Danish Army consists of both regulars and militia. The whole military 
force, including Artillery, Engineers,^ Cavplry, and Infantry, was nearly 40,000 
previously to the late war, but that number was increased during the war.. The 
peace establishment, according to the latest returns, is* fixed at 24 regiments, 
containing abont 1000 men each. In forming the militia each male peasant is 
entered on the lists at bis birth; and is liable to be called upon to serve between 
21 and 36 yeans of age. The period of service is eight years, and #hen vacancies 
-occur, the eldest on the list is called upon to supply them, and before the expirarion 
of that term, the person cannot quit the district in which he lives, without leave 
from the proper authorities. When the militia are embodied they are not formed 
into distinct re^ments, but attached to those of the line. 

Denmark is favourably situated for the creation of a miwitime people; and 
the Danes have, in consequence, lon^ been the most nomerous and experienced 
sailors of the north. Great attention has been pmd,to the Navv by their 
sovereigns, and the naval arsenal at Copenha^n was, at the commencement of 
the present centuty, one of the mc^t complete in Europe. Their navy then 
amounted to 20 sail of the fine, fit for actual service, besides firirates and other 
small vessels. But this oayy was reduced by the British in 1801, and aknoat 
annihilated by them in 1807. The naval peace establishment is only calculated 
for the support of 4000 nmn, but, as nearly 15,000 sailors mre registered Uxt the 
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Rtfe of niity, the seamen in the ^ imtional le^ce -caii on 

iuly’^ergeiu^'' -/;;■ '■ 

TtaO'annual Revenue of Denmaiic is befiveen ^l^SdO^OOO and* Slj000,000 
gtetiinf. It arises, principally) from the ^Royal Bemesnes, 11h;tie8, l^Boc, 
' Poll Tax^ aTax upon titles, plo^, and pensions. Stamp duties^ Customs, and a 
■ Toll on v^els passing the Sound. Thi| last produces nearly 1^,000 annually, 
being about one per cent on the value of the cargo of the ships of sUch. nations as 
have entered into a treaty of commerce ndth the Danish nower> mid one and a 
quarter on others. These values are ascertained by the cocRet, or other Castom> 
house documents. In defect of such official papers, the Danish officers fix the value 
m urhat they think proper. Ships of war and Swedish vessels are exempt. 
number of vessels that passed the Sound in 1816 was 8871 ; and in 1817, the 
number was increased to 13,148. In the first of those years 4608 ships entered 
the Baltic, and 4263 left it; during the second, 6758 entered, and 63^0 passed 
in a contrary*direction. 

As a system of strict economy is maintained in all departments of the Danish 
government, the expenditure is usually kept within* the income; but cases have 
occurred, as in the late war, when this could not be effected, and the public debt, 
though varying with the fluctuating value of the currency, is now estimated at 
about 10 millions sterling. 

With territories and resources w) limited, the political iuportancb of Den¬ 
mark cannot be great, nor her Relations extensive. Confined to a narrow penin¬ 
sula and a few adjacent isles, with much of its surface unfavourable to the pro¬ 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, and destitute of mineral treasures, her native 
resources are incapable of great augmentation. Her geographical position, however, 
and the habits of her people, render her a maritime nation, and examples of that 
success which may yet attend her exertions in this obvious path pre not wanting, 
either in ancient or modern times. As the Ke^ to the Baltic, Denmark possesses 
advantages which the other northern nations do not enjoy. Of these she latbly 
availed herself to promote her naval superiority ; but her adherence to the politico 
views of our enemies caused her fleet to fall into our hands, and her finances 
have not yet allowed her to repair the loss. The same perverse adherence to the 
cause of France, also obliged her to resign Norway. Both these events sufficiently 
show her weakness in the general .political system of Europe, and strongly indicate 
the danger that menaces her independence, unless protected by an alliance with 
some state dapable of protecting her against the encroaching dispositions of her 
northern neighbours. Her West India colonies, which were restored by Britain at 
the peace, supply her with colonial produce; but the scantiness of her natural prof- 
ducts, the low state of her manufactures, and the smallness of her capital, preclucfe 
her from deriving all the advantage from her foreign, and particularly from her 
oriental settlem^ts, which they are capable of yielding. 
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CHAPTER VI: 


Heligion and Ecclesiastical Geography — Education—Language and Literature-^ 
Arts and Sciences—Manners and Customs—Antiquities and Natural Curiosities. 

THE established Religion of Denmark is Lutheranism, which was introduced 
as early as 1536. The Roman Catholic faith succeeded the worship of Odin^ 
the supreme divinity of ancient Scandinavia, about the end of the ninth century ; 
but the most strenuous efforts of papal influence could not stop the progress of the 
reformation in theJDanish dominions, nor prevent the final establishment of the 
Lutheran faith. The revenues of the church were then seized by the Crown, and 
partly dedicated to the maintenance of the Clergy, and in part reserved for the 
service of the state. Complete toleration is allowed, which strongly marks the 
enlightened policy of the government. The ecclesiastical establishment of Denmark 
seems to be a medium between the Church of England and the Calvinistic disci¬ 
pline. By the 'cession of Norway, the number of bishops has been reduced to 
eight, six in Denmark, and two in Iceland, but they have no political character, 
their functions being solely confined to ecclesiastical affairs. Nor is there any 
archbishop, but the bishop of Zealand is the metropolitan. The duties of the 
Danish bishops resemble those of the English dignitaries, as far as relate to spiri¬ 
tual concerns. Their appointment is vested in the king, which constitutes him 
the head of the church as well as of the state. The see of Zealand is the richest, 
its annual revenue being about ^1000 per annum. The others are from <iP40() to 
^600, except in Iceland, where they do not exceed ^150 a year. Most of the 
Danish livings are in the gift of the king and the proprietoi*s of privileged estates. 
A few, however, are at the disposal of private individuals, and some of the clergy 
are chosen by their respective parishes. The minister of the established church is 
held in higher veneration in Denmark than in most other reformed countries. 
Both Denmark and its distant possessions have been much benefited by the esta¬ 
blishment of a society for propagating the gospel, which was instituted at Copen¬ 
hagen in the reign of Frederick IV. It is liberally supported by government, and 
its Iteneficial influence has not only penetrated into the snow-clad huts of Lapland 
and Greenland, but has been particularly felt on the sultry plains |)f Asia. 

In Denmark, Education has long been an object of serious attention, both 
with the government and individuals; and it is now happily brought within the 
reach of all, by the establishment of parochial schools, in which the children of the 
poor acquire the rudiments of knowledge in their native language at the public ex¬ 
pense. The masters to whom the management of these schools is entrusted are 
prepared for the discharge of their duties at an Institution at Copenhagen. They 
have each a small salary, with other privileges, allowed by the state. Besides 
these parochial schools, others, in which classical learning is cultivated, have been 
established in various parts of the kingdom, and are also stipported at the expense 
of the Crown. The number of these is nearly fifty; and in them, geography and 
history are usually added to classical instruction. There is a College at Odensee, 
and llnivereities at Kiel and Copenhagen. The last of these is the great centre of 
literature and science in the Danish dominions. The professors have liberal sala¬ 
ries, and its library contains about 60,000 volumes. A chemical laboratory, a 
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cabinet of natural history, a botanical garden, and an anatomical theatre, are 
attached to the Institution. The number of students is generally about 700; 
many of whom are from various countries in the north of Europe. Several t^mi- 
nent men have laid the foundation of their future fame at this university. The 
number of students at Kiel, where the advantages and pursuits are similar to those 
at Copenhagen, is generally between 200 and 300. 

The Danish Language is a dialect of the ancient Scandinavian, which is still 
preserved in the greatest purity in Iceland. The same language is common to 
Denmark and Norway, though modified by various local diversities, which in¬ 
sensibly blend with each other. With these exceptions the written language is the 
same from the banks of the Eyder to the limits of Finmark. It also differs little 
ficom the Swedish, which is derived from the same source, as an inhabitant of 
each country can understand the works.of the other. French and High Dutch are 
fre<iucntly spoken at court, and English is much studied by the merchants. 

Many of the early works of the Danes and Norwegians (those of both coun¬ 
tries being generally included under the term Danish literature) were composed 
eitlier in the ancient Scandinavian or Latin. Hence the cultivation of the Danish 
language for literary purposes is only of recent date ; and it is considered by some 
philologists as susceptible of much more elegance and purity than it has yet attained. 
Many valuable works, however, have now been written in the native tongue; 
but the population is so small, and the men possessed of literary leisure so few, 
that the Danish writers are not numerous, nor the literary fame of the country 
extensive. Professor Fahridus of Kiel, however, enumerates several authors of 
good repute in each of the following departments, viz. Jurisprudence, Medicine, 
History, Natural History, Philosophy, Antiquities, Statistics, and Poetry. At the 
head of these respective lists, the professor places the following names; Nourre^ 
}iaard, CulUsen, Iluyewish, Fiihli Rheinholdt, Mynter, Schlegd, and Baggesen. 
Various other writers have likewise distinguished themselves, as Langebeky in 
Scandinavian Antiquities ; Holberg and Sulim in History ; and Boye and Gamborg 
in Moral Philosophy. 

The Institutions that have beem founded under the patronage of the Danish 
Sovereigns have had great influence in improving Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. In 1746, the Royal Society of Copenhagen was instituted by Christian VI. 
for the advancement of the northern history and languages ; and the publication 
of its transactions has greatly elucidated the annals of the north. The Royal 
Academy of Sciences was also instituted about four years before, by the same 
monarch; and its transactions contain many valuable papers on subjects connected 
with Natural History, Mathematics, and Philosophy. The Academy <f Fine Arts 
was founded in 1794, under the auspices.of Frederick V. and consists principally 
of Professors of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. Among the Danish painters 
who have lately distinguished themselves, are Juely Hoyer, Poulsen and My/ler; 
and as architects, Hasdorgh and Hanssen. In astronomy, Denmark has the honour 
of claiming the celebrated Tycho Brahcy with Bugge and Schumacher of the pre¬ 
sent day. Tlie Flora Danica is a national honour; and the collection of rare 
shells engraved and coloured by Regenfassy at the king’s expense, is one of the 
most complete works of the kind that any country can boast. Niebuhry the cele¬ 
brated traveller, whose writing^ have been so long distinguished for intelligent 
research and correct statements, was also a Dane. 

The ancient Danes acquired a peculiar celebrity by their courage, ferocity, and 
piratical disposition. Restless and enterprising in the extreme, they laid many 
of the southern countries of Europe under contribution for several centuri^. 
Among others, the history of our own Island bears ample testimony to their wtir- 
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like dispositions, and successM exploits. Their national character has, in this 
respect, however, greatly changed; and though vet a brave and humane ijeople, 
they have lost much of thelir ancient slltnpiiiiaty of life. Among the modem Danes, 
the higher classes differ butlittle uie ,|^me ranks in the other countries of 
northern Europe. The feu^l spMi&iitr lh many of thein lived before the 
monarchy was rendered hereditary IdMbte, introduced im ektmvagaUoe into 
their mode of ffvin^, #hltdi hUi hot subsided, though they have no# folleh 
fh>m thatheij^ht Of dUCe^ i) ffs^rahtly abused. A 

great value is stiff Set t^n titles and |»lvife^, and with many of tte hf^ier 
masses, poUiU ^d much ihdulgra • ^ . 

By the c^tc^ olT Xlonmark, Iho inhabitants arU diviifcd hito five" hfoss^. 
The first iincludOB the Mobility who hold jirivileged estates under the Khigf; T1# 
second, the tMlUr nobility, embracing the two orders of Khi^thood, all the 
connts and barons who are possessed of such estates, and all the higher officers of 
the state, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, for these offices confer nobility during 
the lives of the persons who hold them. Appointments of riiis description are 
therefore frequently obtained in Denmark for the sole pnrpose of acquiring rank, 
without either deriving any emolument from such appointments, or discharging 
the duties they nominally involve. On the contrary, the annual sums paid for the 
acquisition of these titles form a considerable addition to the royal revenue. The 
third class comprises the inferior Clergy, Lawyers, and Students. Tlie fourth the 
merchants and citizens of the towns ; and the fifth consists of farmers and seamen. 

In personal appearance, the Danes are generally tall and robust; with good 
features, fair complexions, and flaxen or reddish hair. ITie females, however, are 
seldom distinguished for symmetry of shape, or taste and elegance in dress. The 
tables of the rich abound with every luxury, and those of the middle classes fre¬ 
quently exhibit a variety^of foreign delicacies; but the food of the lower orders is 
principally oat cakes, rye bread, fish, cheese, aLd similar products of the country. 
Much of the ancient hospitality and mq^gniiicence has now disappeared; but 
excess in the use of nines and other intoxicating liquors is represented as still 
characteristic of the people. The state of vassalage under which the |)easants so 
long groaned has b^n either abolished or greatly meliorated. They have, in 
consequence, been proportionally raised in the scale of humanity, and their habits, 
manners, and circumstances of life, manifest a corresponding improvement. 

The AntiquitieIS of the Danish dominions are neither numerous nor impor¬ 
tant. Those chiefly met with are of the class denominated Runicy from the cha¬ 
racters which are inscribed on .them, but the period in which they were erected is 
uncertain. Circles of upright stones are common in various pari^ of the country, 
both on the continent and in the islands.. Many of those found in Iceland were 
erected during the Icelandic republic, and are called Domkring, or circles of judg¬ 
ment ; whence their origin and design are obvious. Monuments, consisting of two 
upright stones with one placed acrc^s their upper extremities, are also frequently 
met with ; as well as those of other foriUs, generally considered as Druidical. All 
thfe civil edifices were for a long time constructed of wood; and consequently those 
of an early date fcave perished; but some of the ecclesfastical structures, which 
were composed of racra durable materials, have withstood the dilapidating hand 
of time. The t^th of AforrO, the celebrated historian, buik in the I3th centnry, 
is still to be seen in Iceland. 

Denmark does not present any Natural Cariosities wOtthy of description, 
but those of Iceland and the Faroe Islands are numerous, and will be described 
under their respective heads. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Islands, ‘Colomes, and Settlements. 

BEI^DES the islands already mentioned, as fomiing an essential part of the bo^y 
of the Banish monarchy, there arc a few others that merit description. Among 
these Iceland is pre-eminent, lliis is one of the most considerable 6f the 
Eoropean islands, mid is in many respects highly interesting. Situated within the 
verge of the Arctic regions, and shiouded in almost perpetual winter, it early 
became the seat of literature and science. From this part of the distant horizon, 
the northern star of literature shed its benign rays on those regions which slumbered 
beneath the incumbent wei^t of more than E^ptian darkness and superstition. 

Iceland, according to Dr. Henderson, is situated between 63" 20' and 67” 20' 
of north latitude, and 15° 30' and 29” 30' of west longitude. Its greatest length is 
about 380 English miles, and its extreme breadth 230 miles. The supei^cial 
extent is stated by the same author at 67,600 square miles, inhabited by a population 
of nearly 50,000 people. Other writers have estimated bbth the extent and 
population at much less; but the. extreme irregularity of the one, and the 
dispersion and wandering habits of the other, render it difficult to ascertain either 
with accuracy. 

The Outlines of Iceland are serrated with numerous promontories, bays, 
and creeks, a few of which afford excellent harbours, and are frequented by vessels 
engaged in the whale fishery. Some of these inlets penetrate far into the land, 
and afford secure shelter from almost every wind. Most of them, like the inlets 
on the Danish shores, are denominated Fiords ; and among those which are most 
frequented on the western coast are Brederjiord and Faxejiord. On the north, 
the bay of Direfiord presents a safe anchorage. Several others of the same kind 
indent other parts of the coast. 

With respect to the origin of this island. Dr. Henderson observes, “ 'Fhe 
opinion that it owes its formation to the operation of submarine volcanoes, is not 
only confirmed by analogical reasoning deduced from the appearances presented by 
other islands, which are confessedly of volcanic origin, but gains ground in 
proftertion to the progress of a closer and more accurate investigation of the 
geological phenomena, which every part of it exhibits -to the view of the naturalist. 
In no quarter of the globe do we fiudicrowded witliin the same extent of space 
such a number of ignivomous mountains, so many boiling springs, or such 
immense tracts of lava, as here arrest the attention of the traveller. The general 
aspect of the country is the most nigged and dreary imaginable On every side 
appear tnarks of confiision and devastation, or the tremendous sources of these 
evils in the yawning craters of huge and menacing volcanoes. Nor is the mind 
of the spectator relieved from the ^agreeable emotion arising from reflection on 
the subterranean firra which are raging beneath him, by a temporary survey of 
the huge mountains of perpetual ice by which be is surrounded. Ibese very masses, 
which naturally exclude every idea of heat, contain in their bosom the fuel of 
conflagration, and are frequemy seen to emit smoke and flames, and pour upon the 
plain immense floods of boiling mud and water, or red-bot torrents of devouring lava, 
^acts of lava also traverse the island in almost every direction. The whole of 
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the interior, as far {is has been explored, consists of an inhospitable desert, traversed 
in various directions by barren mountains, between which are immense tracts of 
lava and volcanic sand, with here and there a small spot, scantily covered with 
veg:etation.” 

Sevei-al of the highest mountains of Iceland are volcanic. One of the most 
noted is Hecla, situated near the south-west coast of the island, and rising to 
the height of nearly 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Some of the eruptions 
of this mountain have been among the most terrific of modern times; but a more 
particular description of them, accompanied by a plate, will be .given under the 
head of Natural Curiosities. The summit of Snejial^ situated on the south-west 
coast, is esteemed the highest point of the island, and has been stated at 6860 teet 
above the sea. Many of the other mountains are extremely abrupt and rugged, 
but few of them exceed 5000 feet in perpendicular height. Some of them, however, 
form magnificent natural curiosities, and will be noticed as such under that head. 

If Iceland, the theatre of contending elements, afford few pleasing prospects 
to the eye of the traveller,- yet it presents a spectacle at once grand and awful, 
counterbalancing, by the sublimity of the conceptions which it produces, the 
deficiency of those scenes which, in other countries, diffuse around them a calm 
that fiUs the mind with placid emotions. The coast, however, affords some relief 
to the eye when fatigued with gazing on the stupendous scenes of desolation in 
the interior. Here a few insulated, and sometimes contiguous, farms occasionally 
present themselves, -“but no tree is to be seen ; the utmost efforts of nature failing, 
in this dreary country, to produce any thing beyond the size of a shrub. 

Numei-ous Rivers, or mther mountain streams, water the vales of Iceland, but 
few of them are of importance, and none are employed for the purposes of 
navigation. The rivers and lakes are attended with this remarkable circumstance, 
that some of them produce fish, and others do not, without any apparent cause for 
the peculiar distinction. The Huitaa is the largest river in the southern part of 
the island. It receives several streams from the adjoining mountains, aud, when 
swelled by rains or the melting of the snow, it becomes a powerful and rapid 
torrent. The whole length of its course is about. 80 English miles. It abounds 
with salmon, and is sometimes frozen in winter; but on such occasions, the ice is 
frequently thawed by the heat of the subterraneous fires, without any visible change 
in the temperature of the atmosphere. The Timer is another considerable river, 
ffowing nearly parallel with the former, which it afterwards joins. The stream is 
deep, and sometimes rapid, and is well stocked with trout and salmon. In the 
northern part of the island, the Blan4a is the principal stream. 

Iceland is characterised by several Lakes wad Fiords, the latter of which resemble 
those branches of the sea to which the same appellation is given in other parts of 
the Danish dominions. One of the most singular of these is Olqfsfiord^ situated in 
the northern division of the island. It is a fresh-water lake, abounding in fish, 
and possesses the peculiar property of producing cod and other salt-water fish, 
superior in quality to those caught in the adjacent seas. These, however, are 
chiefly taken in winter; and when the lakes are frozen, the inhabitants make 
holes in the ice, and catch them with a line. In summer, the fish caught are 
principally trout. To account for this singularity in the productions of this lake, 
naturalists have observed that it is separated from the sea only by a bank of sand. 
It is supposed, therefore, once to have formed part of the sea, and to have been 
cut off by the power of a submarine volcano; and thus to have enclosed the species 
of fish it contains. A river which flows into it has gradually rendered its waters 
fresh, aqd thus insensibly naturalized the fish to this change in their native element. 

In the same quarter of the island is the Myvatn Lake, or Gnat Lake, which 
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derives its name from the immense swarms of insects with which it abounds. It 
is about 40 miles in circumference, but it has been so much filled up by the torrents 
of lava that have at various periods flowed into it, that its greatest depth is now 
said not to exceed four fathoms, while most of it is much shallower. Both this lake 
and the sun’ounding country are among the most singular parts of this extraordinary 
Island, as well from the subterraneous fires that rage beneath, as from the 
extraordinary effects they have produced. Its banks are deeply indented with 
numerous angles, creeks, and sinuosities, produced by the lava which has flowed 
into it. The lava which forms its bottom also contains many rents and chasms ; 
and what is very remarkable, there are various hot fountains in the middle of the 
lake, boiling to such a degree that the steam issuing from them may be seen at a 
great distance. More than thirty islands have also been formed by the heaving or 
explosion of the sub-aquatic lava; some of which are covered with herbage, which 
the inhabitants use either for hay or pasturage. Most of them abound in angelica, a 
plant of which the natives are very fond, and which they frequently collect for 
winter provision. The other lakes are either less important or less known, and do 
not require description in this general sketch. The very name of Iceland is indicative 
of its climate, which one of its native poets has emphatically described, who 
represents the country as, “ an island in a .frozen sea, aged, and clad in a snow- 
white pall.” Yet the temperatiu’c is much less severe than might be expected in so 
high a latitude. 

Those who arc habituated to a more genial clime, or accustomed to bask 
beneath the beams of a vertical sun, are apt to consider Iceland as almost 
constantly buried beneath the Arctic snows, and its miserable inhabitants as 
incessantly exposed to all the inclemencies of a polar sky. These ideas of relentless 
severity have so inseparably connected themselves with an Ic'clandic winter, 
that it was avoided by travellers as little less than insupportable; and thus 
the delusion became perpetuated. Heferring to this notion, Dr. Henderson, who 
passed the winter of 1813-14 on the island, observes, “ This, however, is far from 
being the erase ; the climate is perhaps more unsettled, but it is very seldom that 
the cold is more intense than in the south of Scandinavia. At first, I confess, I 
shuddered at the idea of spending a winter in Iceland, but what was my surprise 
when I found the temperature of the atmosphere not only greater than that of the 
preceding winter in Denmark, but equal to the mildest I have lived either in 
Denmark or Sweden. 

“In the month of November, the mercury did not sink lower than 20% and 
it was nearly as often above the freezing point as Iwlow it. On the 6th of December, 
with clear weather and a light breeze from the east-north-east, it sunk to 8“'5, after 
which, esp(;cially towards the end of the year, the weather became remarkably 
mild, and continued in this state till near the middle of January ; the thermometer, 
for the most part, being between 34" anti 40“. On the 10th and 11 th of January, 
it fell as low as IS^’S, but rose again in a short time, and continuetl much more 
frequently above than below the point of congelation till the 7th of March, when 
we had a strong wind from the north-north-west, and the mercury, which had stood 
the preceding day between 30” and 34", sunk in the morning to 9"-5, at noon to 8", 
and at 9 o’clock in the evening it fell to 4“*5, which was the strongest degree of 
frost we had the whole winter. The following evening it was at 6", and on the 
9th it rose to 10", on the 10th to 19% and so on till the 13th, when it got again to 
32*, and continued for the most part above it for the remainder of the month. On 
the 12th of April, it fell to 19", but otherwise kept varying between 32* and 52 . 
About the middle of May the atmosphere grew colder, occasioned most probably 
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by the approach of some masses of Greenlaiid ice, cmd on the 18th anti several 
following days, the mercury was at 29*. 

« "Die quantity of snow that fell during the winter was very considerable, 
especially in the northern parts of the island^ where man^ of the peasants wm* 
reduced to circumst^ces of great distress by the consumption of the fodder they 
had provided for their cattle. The atmosphere was on the whole rather clear and 
serene, than darkened by mists, which is, in a great measure, to be ascribed to the 
prevalence of brisk land winds, to which the mountainous part of the country is 
extremely fevourable.” The climate of Iceland, however, is gieatly affected by 
the vast masses of ice which drift from the Arctic regions against its northern and 
southern shores, and which not only diminish the temperature, but augment the 
unsettled state of the atmosphere. 

One of the most striking natural phenomena of these northern regions, and 
particularly of an Icelandic winter, is the Aurora Borealis ; and as Dr. Henderson 
had peculiar opportunities of witnessing this appearance in all its perfection of 
resplendent brilliancy, we shall not hesitate to give a brief account in his own 
words. 

“ I had the opportunity of contemplating the northern lights almost every clear 
night the whole winter, sometimes shooting across the hemisphere in a straight line, 
and presenting to the view, for a whole evening, one vast steady stream of light, but 
more commonly they kept dancing and running about with arnazing velocity, and 
a tremulous motion, exhibiting, as they advanced, some of the most beautiful 
curvated appearances. On gaining one point of the hemisphere, they generally 
collected, as if to muster their forces, and then began to branch out in numerous 
ranks, which steered off to the greatest distances from each other as they passed the 
zenith, yet so as always to preserve the whole of the phenomena in an oval shape, 
when they contracted nearly in the same way as they had expanded, and after 
uniting in a common point, they either returned in a few minutes, or were lost in a 
stream of light, which grew fainter and fainter, the nearer it approached the oppo¬ 
site side of the heavens. They were mostly of a dunnish yellow, yet often assuming 
mixtures of red and green. They almost alwtiys took their rise from the summit 
of Mount Brian, which is about due north-cast from Ileykeavik, and proceeded in a 
south-west direction. When visible the whole length of the hemisphere, they were 
uniformly strongest towards the north and north-etist, and were always sure to be 
seen in that quarter when they appeared no where else. ^Once or twice I observed 
them in the south, but they were faint and stationary.” 

As the sun continues in some parts of the island for many days together, 
during the middle of summer, and in all parts night is totally banished for a much 
longer period, the temperature of the atmosphere is greatly raised by this continued 
day, and Fahrenheit's thermometer sometimes stands at 80”, but this degree of heat 
is never of long continuance. The heat of the summer, however, is often felt as 
being so intense, and the sun shines with such dazzling splendour, that travellers 
have been extremely reluctant to leave the shade of their tents to pursue their jour¬ 
ney during the middle of the day. The immense swarms of large musquitoes with 
which the air is then loaded, prove an -almost intolerable annoyance. Such is also 
the difference of temperature, occasioned by local circumstances, that it frequently 
snows on the hills, and ruins in the vallies at the same time. Thunder is seldom 
heard, except in the neighbourhood of volcanoes; but igneous meteons, parhelia, 
lunar haloes, and all the optical phenomena common to volcanic cx>untries and a 
dense atmosphere, are often visible. The whole island is seldom free from earth¬ 
quakes for any great length of time together. 

Iceland is but little benefited or adorned by the varied productions of the vege- 
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parts of Europe in the winter, resort to Iceland to breed in the summer. Ptarini- 
g^ans are very plentiful in many districts of the island; but the most valuable 
of the Icelandic birds is the Eider duck, which breeds in igreat numbers, and 
supplies one of the most valuable of the Icelandic exports in its down. This the 
old ducks strip from their breasts for the purpose of lining: their nests, and from 
which it is taken by the natives, at certain stages of the breeding season. Their 
eggs also form a favourite food M’ith the Icelanders. Various kinds of fish are 
found, both in the surrounding seas and the waters of the interior. Cod, haddock, 
salmon, and trout, are the most commonly caught; and the fishei’y in some parts 
of the island is prosecuted with considerable perseverance and success, as it is 
upon this that the natives not only depend for a great proportion of their subsist¬ 
ence, but also for one of tbe chief articles of their barter for many of tbe other 
necessaries of life. Tbe herring-fishery, however, is much neglected, and Mr. 
Hooker says, that when he was there in 1809, the inhabitants were not provided 
with nets for catching them. 

The Minet'ctlogif t*f Iceland does not present much that is very interesting. 
Iron, copper, and some traces of silver, have been discovered ; but the scarcity of 
fuel must ever prevent the useful metals from being worked in any consideralile 
quantities. Sulphur abounds, and whole mountains are siqiposed to be composed 
of it. Lava and volcanic productions of all kinds are spread in great profusion 
over nearly the rvliole island. Marble and calcareous stone are abundant, and some 
precious stones have also been found ; but a great part of the interior is so little 
known, and so desolate, that whatever treasures it may contain, little that is valu¬ 
able can ever be procured from it. 

Of manufactunng establishments this remote island is entirely destitute. 
Each family makes all that is requisite for its immediate wants, both as t<» 
dress and domestic utensils. The simple ojierations of tending their herds and 
flocks, and fishing, form the chief employment of a great number of tbe inhabitants. 
In addition, a little coarse woollen cloth, and a few worsted stockings, are made, 
hitles are prepared for making shoes, and .some nide articles of wood, iron, and 
copper, are produced. Each individual is his own Smith, Carpenter, Builder, 
Tanner, Shoemaker, &c. 

Commercial transactions in Iceland are, of course, carried on upon a very 
limited scale; and, both in the interior and on the coast, consist principally in 
bartering one commodity for another. The surplus produce is conveyed to the 
coast on the backs of horses, and there exchanged for such articles as either form 
the necessities, or rank among the comforts of simple life. The principal exports 
are fish, oil, salt, mutton, wool, and tallow, with some woollen stuffs, worsted 
stocking.s, .skins of foxes and other animals, feathers, and sulphur. The articles 
they .receive from other countries in return are rye, barley, oatmeal, peas, 
biscuits, potatoes, wine, rum, brandy, tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, salt, wood, iron, 
dax, lines, hooks, indigo, silk and cotton handkerchiefs, with a few other articles 
from some of the more favoured countries on the continent. The chief port of 
the island is Reykeavik, which, however, is only a village with about 400 inhabitants. 
Tbe rest of tlie popidation are either spread over the coimti'y in single houses, 
or in small hamlets of a few dwellings each. 

In Natural Curio-sities Iceland is unrivalled by any other region on the globe. 
The whole island itself, which seems to have been the stupendous work of subma^ 
l ine volcanoes, is one of the most striking specimens of the wonderful that Nature 
has presented. Its furious volcanoes, its boiling springs, its subterraneous fires, 
and its mountains of ice, have in them qualities by which they ii'e assimilated to 
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the awfully majestic, or the stupendously sublime. Almost every part of this 
extensive island exhibits the remains of extinguished craters, not only on the most 
elevated mountains, but even in the plains and vallies, and tracts of lava frequently 
intersect the traveller’s path for many miles together. Among its numerous 
volcanoes, whose eruptions have been the most terrific, is Hecluy which is situated 
aliout 30 miles from the coast, and is one of the secondary mountains of the 
island. Its elevation is about 4000 feet above the level of the sea, and its summit 
consists of three separate peaks, the middle one being the highest. The craters 
are vast o[)cnings in the sides of these peaks, and, according to the latest accounts, 
were partially filled with snow. The mountain itself is composed of a sort of 
A'itrified stone, the lava being confined to the lower regions, where it forms a vast 
rain])art round the base, from 40 to 70 feet in height .—See the annexed plate. 

The Krahla, situated in the north-east part of the island has often ejected 
rivers of licpiid fire, one of which partially filled the great lake; Myvatn, dried up its 
waters, and destroyed the fish. Katlegiaa, is another volcano, from which 
immense streams of boiling water issued in 1755, and deluged an extent of country 
fift(‘en miles long, and twelve broad. Loud rumbling noises were heard at the 
time, (Mghty or ninety miles off, and at the Faroe islands, three hundred miles distant, 
ashes fell like rain. But one of the most dreadful volcanic eruptions which 
tlie annals of Iceland have yet recorded, w'as that of 1783, in the district called 
Skaptefield’s Syssel, in the south-east part of the island. 8o abundant was the 
lava whieli then issued from this mountain, that it dried up the two large 


l ivers Skapta and Hverfisfiot. 

Among the most singular and astonishing natural phenomena of this wonderful 
island are its boiling springs. Of these we cannot present a more lively idea than 
is conveyed by the description of a recent traveller. He observes; “Though 
suiTounded by a great multiplicity of boiling springs, and steaming apertures, tluj 
magnitude and grandeur of which far exceeded any thing we had ever seen before, 
we felt at no loss in determining on whitdi of them to feast our wondering eyes, 
and bestow the primary moments of astonished contemplation. Near the northern 
extremity of the tract rose a large circular mound, formed of the decompositions 
of the fountain, justly distinguished by the appellation of the Great Geyser, from 
the middle of which, a great degree of evaporation was visible. Ascending the 
rampart tve had the spa(;ious bason at our teet, more than half filled witli the 
most beautiful hot crystalline water, which was just moved by a gentle ebullition, 
occasioned by tla; escape of steam from a cylindrical pipe or funnel in the centre. 
This j)ipc I ascertained, by admeasurement, to be seventy-eight feet in perpendicular 
depth, its diameter is in general from eight to ten feet, but near the mouth it 
gradually widens and opens almost imperceptibly with the bas<m, the inside of 
which exhibits a whitish surface, consisting of a siliceous incrustation, which has 
been rendered almost perfectly smooth by the incessant action of boiling water. 
The diameter of the bason is fifty-six feet in one direction, and forty-six in another ; 
and, when full, it measures about four feet in depth, from the surf; ce of the 


water to the commencement of the pipe. The borders of the bason, which form 
the highest part of the mound, are very irregular, owing to the various accretions 
of the deposited substances ; and at two places are small channels equally polished 
with the interior of the bason, through which the water makes its escape when it 
has been filled to the margin. The declivity of the mound is rapid at first, espe¬ 
cially on the north-west side, but instantly begins to slope more gradually, and 
the depositions are spread all around to ditferent distances, the least of which is 
nearly a hundred feet. The whole of this surface, the two small channels 
excepted, displays a beautiful siliceous efflorescense, rising in small granular clusters, 
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which hear the most strikiiii;- resemblance to the heads of canli(lowers, tind which 
are of so extremely delicate a contexture, that it is hardly possible to remove them 
in a ]ieri'et‘t sliape. d'liey arc of ti brownish colour, but iu some places approticit- 
in^- to a yellow. On leavinui;' the mound, the hot water passes thj’ou_”:h a turfy kind 
of soil, and, by act inn; on the peat,* mosses, and converts tiu'in entirely int<> 

stone, and furnishes the curious traveller with some of the linc'st specimens of 
petrititetion.” 

Nueh is Dr.//e//r/ce.vn/?’,v account of the exterior of this astonisliinnr fountain. 
\\ ith respect to its eruptions, the sanu' intellini’ut autluM-, liaviun' beard sounds 
issuini:' from it resend)liun; the discharn;e of distant artillery, observes that, 
concluding; from these circumstam-es that the loun-expected wonders were about 
to eominence, I ran to the mound, which shook vu»leutly under my feet, atid 1 had 
scarcely time to look into the bason, when the fountain explodi'd, and instantly 
compelled me to retire to a respectful distance «m the wimlward sitle. 'I’lie wafer 
rushed up out of the [)i[)e with amaziu”- velocity, and n as ])roi(“cted by irregular 
jets into the almosjihere, surrounded by immense volume's <»f steam, whi(.'h. in a 
iiTcat measure, hid the column from the view. 'J'he lirst four or live jets were 
inconsi(.lerable, m>t exeeediuic sixteen or twenty fi'etin heii^ht. 'I'lu'se were followed 
l)y one about filty feet ; which was sncee('d('d by two or thrt'c eonsi<lerablv lower; 
alt<'r which came the hist, exceediny all tlie rest in sjilemlour, which rose at h'ast 
to the heij>;ht of seventy feet. The larue stones whieli we had [>i-evions|y thrown 
into the jiipo were ejeett'd to a ^real heii^lit, espi-ciaily one, nhieli was thrown 
mucli higher than the water. On th<‘ propulsion of tlu' jets they lifted u[) th«‘ 
M’atcr in the bason nearest to the oriliee of the |)ipe to the heiirht of a f(.>ot, or a 
toot and a halt, and on the falling'of the eohmm it mU onlv I'aused the bason t(» 
overflow at the usual channel, but forced the water over the hie;hesl part of the 
brim, behind which I was standiui:', the i;reat body of tlu'column (at least ten fet't 
in dianieter), rose pcrjiendicularly, but divided into a number (tf the most 
snjierb curvated ramilications ; and several smaller spoutinj,rs were severi'd li'(un it, 
and projected in oblitpu' iliri'ctions, to the no small danger of the spectator, who 
is apt to ^et scalded, ere he is aware. Iiy tin.' falliui^ i»f the jet.—See //o- plate. 

" On the cessation of the eruption, the water instantly sunk info tlu; i)i[H', but 
r<»sc atTiiin immediately, to aliout half a foot above the oritice, when* it remained 
sfati<mary. All being'a^^■lin in a state of trampiillity, and tlu; clouds of steam having 
left the liason, I entered it, and proci-eded within reach of tiu' water, which I fouml 
to b(; l<S,‘Tor Fahrenheit, a temfierature of more than twenty degrees h'ss than at 
the period while the bason u.is filling, and oi.'casioned, I su{){) 0 .se, by the cooling 
ot the water during its projection iu tlu* air," 

When this traveller saw tlu; same fountain, the following year, the water was 
iirojected to the height of l.iO feet. Others have observed them to V’ary from 90 
to .‘i(Jt) feet. Many other (buutains are highly deserving of the traveller’s attention ; 
tor when Dr. Henderson visited the St(M/\ci\ the grctit rival of the (ieyser, its jets 
were; jirojiclled to the height of 200 feet. 

'I’lie Ice-mountain is another of those astonishing fihenomena of Nature which 
Iceland exhibits on the most stupendous scale. This mountiiin stretches at lejist 
100 mih's across the interior of the island. 'I’he intelligent traveller, alreadyMpioted, 
''ay>, with respi'ct to it ; “ At the spot where we stood, it was iu our power to 
receive strong mental impressions of heat or cohl, according to the direction in 
^vhieh we turned. A\ hen we looked to the west and north we had nothing before 
Us Init regions of i;ver-during ice; w!u;reas, (iii turning to the south, we were 
reminded <>1 the clouds of smoke, aseeiiding from the Geysers, and of the magazines 
ot hie that lay coiieealerl in tlie neighliourhood. 
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On approaching^ the sulphur moiinta'in and t\wJetting pool of the Kraljla, tla.^ 
sulphureous (exhalations bccoine very strong', and the surface of the ground, u'hie!i 
is chieily conip(»sed of an indurated stratum of hole ineumhent on a bed 
licpiid sidphur, is so dceteitful that it is no longer j)rudent to proceed on horseback. 
Even when every precaution is taken in leading: the horsces and choosing the road, 
their feet often biTak through the superficial crust, and leave hol(‘s, from which 
the vajxnirs ascend in great ainmdance, .so that every moment the adventurous 
traveller is supposed to sink into 

- ,1 fiery deluge, fed with evor-burriltig sulphur uncousuiiicd.” 


lieneath this upper crust is a thit’k bed of jaire sulphur, through which the 
vapour astx'uds with a loud hissing noise. The sublimation of sulphur is produced 
by the ascension of this inipivguated vapour from the suliterraneous lire that rages 
beiuvith the surfa(;e. Tlit; sulphur mountain is about five miles long and one 
broad, and joins th<; ridge which unites the volcanoes of Krahla and Lrirknuirr. 

The jelting jiool of the Krabla lies at the bottom of a deep gully in the saim> 
neighliourhood, and resembles a largi* hoiling cauldron about. 300 fe(:t in eireum- 
ference, fdled with a bhurk suffocating lupiid, either in a state of ebullition or 
rising in vast columns like the great (in/scr, though not to an equal height. A 
similar pool is also met with near Krirscrih, in the peninsula south of Ileykiavik. 
In referenc(! to this spring and its surrounding scenery, Mr. Ifonkor oliserves, At 
all times clouds of steam, strongly imju’egntited witli sulphureous exhalations, 
wcri' issuing from the aperture, but during an erujition of the. waters, the ipiautity 
of both was very considerably augmented. 'Idie view of this springs from a lit e 
lower down the mountain, together with the surrounding strenery, ha<l an elfeet 
the most extraordinary that can be conceived. From the dark-coloured and ehu ated 
mi'irgin of the, fountain extended for a great way in every direction,* the yellow 
crust of crystallizt'd sulphur, laised into a gtmtly swcdling hillock by the soft bolus 
of imiiK'asurable «i(.‘p1 h beneath ; and from the e(>ntre of this tumbling mass, ;i 
crater was vomiting forth with a tremendously roaring nois(', to the height of 
four or fivt! feet, a thick blackish Tupiid, accompanied by vast bodies of steam, 
whudi now ascended perpeudietdarly, now were driven down the sides of the hill 
by the fre([ueut eddying gusts of wind which issued from the chasms that 
alxnmded in the neighbourhood. Aback-ground, worthy of such a [heture, was 
supplied by the dark and rugged sides of the mountain that, extending all around, 
formed a chain (jf rocks, wliich, in addition to the rmhaiess of their figure, were 
the most barren that can be imagined.” 

Not only arc the physical conformation and natural j)hen<<mena of this island 
highly interesting, but the Manners, ('ustoms, and Characters, of its inhafutants 
are. also peculiarly worthy of attention. If attachment to a country the mosr 
de.solatc and inho.sj)itablc—If unsus|X‘eting fraidiiiess of character and liveliness 
of temper—If :i strong sense of propriety and indej)endenee—If acuteness ot' 
mind and the posse.ssion of (‘Xtensiv^e knowledge under circumstancLS the most 
inimical to its acquisition—If hospittdity in the midst of the severest [xiverty— 
and if [)ious contentment, under all the midtijdied [novations to Avhich they :ire 
expostxl, luive any claims to our regard, that regard is du(‘ to tlx' Icelander. 

Ill personal appearance, the Icelanders are rather tJill, with a frank, open 
countenance, a florid complexion, and yellow flaxen hair. The women are pro¬ 
portionally lower in stature than the men, and more inclined to corpulcMicy : but 
they generally live to a greater age. Roth sext's usually exhibit mneh debility of 
Ixxly in the earlwr periixls of life, which has been ascrilx‘d to their waul of proper 
food and exercise ; but the hardships they are capable of enduring when arrived 
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iit a inatuiv aj'T, aiv often astonishiiiif. Their want of personal cleanliness, the 
nature of their food, and their heinji: olten obliged to remain lont; in their u'Ct 
woollen clothes, render them liable to cutaneous diseases ami pidimmary complaints, 
tlie last of which are more fatal than any other malady u ith which they are 
afllieted. ' 

W ith respect to the personal disposition of the Icelanders, Dr. Unnivrsou, 
ulio had the best op])ortunitics of any modern traeeller of becomin^^ acipiainted 
with tiiem, remarks, “ I have been surpriseil at the ile^ree of cheerfidnes.s and 
vivacity which I found to prevail amon^ them, and that not unfrequently under 
extreme dejiression and want. Their pretlominant character is tliat of unsuspectinij' 
frankness, pious contentment, and a stea<Iy liveliness of t< in})erament, ecunbined 
with a strength of intellect and acuteness of mind seldom to lie met with in any 
other part of the world. They have also been noted for the nncompiendile Jittach- 
inent which they feel for their native island. AVith all their privations, and exjiosed, 
as they are, to numerous dangers from the <)peration of physical causes, they live 
under the practical induen'ce of one of their common proverbs : Island cc hinn 
hfsta land sem solinn kinnar uppa. Iceland is the best land on which the sun 
shines." 

The mode of living, as well as the food of the Icelanders, is of the simplest 
description. Their breakfast generally consists of aAv/c. whicJi is a dish of sour 
coagulated milk, resembling the Scotch curds. \Vith this, however, they use 
sweet milk and cream, and sometimes give it a jiecnliar flavour by mixing with it 
tlie juice of some of their native berries. Dried fish .ami ranciil butter form the 
usual dinner. For supper they liave either skyr, bread and cheese, or j»<»rridge, 
made of the Icelandic im)>s, which to a foreigner is the nu»st liealthy and palatable 
of all their usual articles of diet. On Sumlays, holidays, ami otliei- particular 
occasions, a little boiled mutton, rye-porridge ami milk, supply the place of some 
or all of the preceding articles. On the first day <»f snmnn-r, at harvest home, and 
at Christmas, feasts are generally given to the servants, consisting of fresh mutton, 
milk-porridge, and bread. This last is an article which manv of the inhabitants 
'Seldom taste. Their common drink is a kind of whey mixed with water. 'I'liis 
simple fare they offer with the utmost liberality to the travelh'” who approaches 
their solitary huts, which are fre(|uently separated frfun e.ach other by wide inter¬ 
vening tract.s of nigged and barren country. They are g’cnerally compo.sed of 
turf, anti are of the rudest construction. 

The Icelandic costume is peculiar, and deserves a brief description. Next to 
the body, the females wear an undergarment, made of single Avadmel, (a coarse 
kind of woollen cloth) and fastencti round the neck by a button, .'ind sometimes by 
a silver clasp. Over this two or three blue petticoiits, which they call fat, are 
worn, and in front, an apron, bordered with black velvet, and ornamented with 
silver cl.asps, and frequently with lace and embroidery. Immediately beneath the 
boflice, the petticoats are fastened by a broad gdidle of black velvet, richly em¬ 
broidered, and studded with various ormiments. The bodice is also richly orna¬ 
mented, and fastened in front by a number f*f large silver ckisps, generally gilt, 
and rendered more conspicuous by being fixed upon a broad border of black velvet, 
which is itself often bound with red. The jacket, which they call Tnja, and which 
goes over the bodice, is made to fit close to the shape, and is comjiosed of black 
M'admel, and some times of black velvet. It is usually ornamented with gilt 
buttons, which fretjuently bear the initials of the husband and vvife. Rouml the 
neck is worn a thick ruff* of black velvet, and, like the other ptirts of the tlress, 
much ornamented, especially with embroidery of silver. Over the whole is thrown 
the Ilempu, or cloak of black cloth. The edges of this cloak arc bordered with 
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l>lack velvet, and it is fastened in front with a number of silver cdasps. The 
stockings are made of either dark blue or red worsted, and the shoes of seal or 
.sheep skin. These are made tight to the foot, and take its exact shaj)e, except the 
pointed toe, which turns upwards. They are fastened about the ancle and instep 
with leatlier thongs. The females of the highel class, whose circjimstances in life 
allow them to possess additional ornaments, suspend edegant silver chains round 
their necks, to which they attach medals or large pieces of silv^er, bearing figures 
or ins(;nptions of a religious nature. 

“ The most cm-ious and fantastic part of the Rmiale costjune is the head-tlress. 
It consists of i\,/'(tidin', or turban, made, of white linen, and stiffene<l with an im¬ 
mense number of pins. It is gem;rally between fifteen and twenty inches in height, 
and roundish wh(‘re it leav<‘s tlje head, but instantly assuming a flattish shape, and 
after rising to the height of about twelve inches by a curve backw:trds, it agmin 
bends forward, and terminates in a scpian' form, not less than six inches in breadth. 
It is fastemal to the bea<l by means of a black or dark-coloured silk handloncliief, 
which is wound round it several times, and, falling elosi; beliind the ears, com¬ 
pletely hi<les tlie hair. The. l)ridal dress is still more rich, especially the fulditr, 
which is then elegantly adoriu'd with a fillet embroidertsl with gold.” 

In summer, however, tlie common working dress of the Icelandic females con¬ 
sists of nothing but the shift ami petticoats of white wadmel, and a blue cap, tlu* 
top of which hangs dow'n on one side, and is ornamented with a tassel, exactlv re¬ 
sembling- tho.se Avorn by some of our horse-soldiers in their undress. This, with 
blue, petticoats and a blue jacket, constitute the elomestic dress of the first females 
in the island. 

The costume of the men is simj)ler than that of the women, and has a great 
resemblaru’e to that worn l>y tlie peasants of Noiavay and some, parts of .Sweden. 
It is composed of a shirt of wadmel, wdth blue W'ai.stcoat, jacket, and.trowsers, of 
the same kind of clotli. 'I'he edg(“s of th(*s<! are all liordered with a red stripe. 
'I'he caps they w’ear wdien at home are like those of the women, but when they an- 
going any distance, they are exchanged for very broad brimmed hats, and a long' 
ITvmpn, or cloak, defends them from the cold and rain. 

As the Icelander.s mlhere most rigidly to w'hatcver has once been adojited as a 
national custom, and as their language, dress, and mode of life have been invaria¬ 
bly (he same for the last nine centuries, they exhibit a faithful picture of tlieir 
Scandinavian ancestors. 'Fhe Icelandic language is the ancient .Scandinavian, from 
wdiich both the Uaiiish and .Swedish have been derived ; but the lajjse of nine cen- 
tm ies, and the vicissitudes which the.se countries have experienced, have so far mo¬ 
dified these as to render tlu-m distinct tongues, w'hile the original languagi* has 
become a foreign idiom both to tlu? Danes and .Swedes. The Icelandic is a regular 
and cultivated language, subject to grammatical rules, similar to those of the 
I^atin. They are so accurately observed by the natives, that the least mistake 
made by a foreigner is immediately detected. This language is uniformly spoken, 
and written, throughout the whole island. 

Accustomed from his infancy to listen to the noble and heroic deeds of his 
ancestors, and justly to regard his country as the hallowed a.sylum of literature and 
science, when the rest of Europe w'as immersed in ignorance and barbarism, the 
earliest and most permanent as.sociations of the Icelanders are changed into national 
feelings, and every thitig connected wdth his native land, its manners and customs, 
is so completely identified with himself as to be almost beyond the power of change. 
This gives even to the Icelandic peasant a certain dignity and boldness of carriage, 
with a strong sense of propriety, and a love of independence, seldom met with in 
other nations. 
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As (hero are neither parcehial schools nor private establishments for the 
instnietion of (he lei-landie youth, mental cultivation is M'holly left to the ability 
and inelination of the panuits. IJiit a ^i^ood understanding, a familiar acquaintance 
w ith the eharaeters and actions of their foiYfathers, a strong sense of national honour, 
and a deep veneration for religions instruction, peculiarly qualify them for the 
discharge of this important duty, 'riie children are taught to read their native 
tongue by the mother, or some other female of the family ; after tvliieh they actpiire 
M l iring and arithmetic from the father. Everv elergvman is also bound to visit 
t aeh family in his parish two or three times in the year for the ptirpose of catechising 
the younger Iwanclies, and thus ascertaining their progress in the fundamental 
<ioetrines and principles of christijinity. These are all the means of (education 
enjoyed by the great body of the Icelandic youth, as the only established school 
in the island is designed for su<‘h as are to fill ofliees in the ehnreh or state. Yet 
insutficient as they may seem, the effect proves them to be fully adequate to all 
the practical purposes of life, atid even to jn'omote those purposes in a much 
higher degree than the poiiipons establishments of many other countries. Together 
v'ith these fundamental jnineiples, a love of knowledge is frequently excited by the 
example of their paients and superiors in mental attainments, which induces the 
individual to rear a more extensive supeistrueture tij)on the foundiition which has 
thus been laid. On this point a recent traveller, who was not only well prepared, but 
who had the best opportunites of iuvt‘stigaliiig the subject, observes, “ I have 
lVe(iuently been astonished at the familiarity with M'hieh many of these self-taught 
peasants have «liseonrse<} on subjeets which, in other countries, we should expect 
to hear started by thor,e oidy who till the professor’s chair, or who have otherwise 
devoted their lives to the study of science.” The same traveller also remarks, in 
another place, It is no uncommon thing- to hear youths repetit passages fnun 
tireek ami I.atin autliors, who have never been farther than a few miles frmn the 
j»la('e where they wert> born. Nor do 1 scarcely ever recollect entering a hut 
where I did not find some individual ea|)able of entering into conversation with me 
on topics which wouhl be reckoned altogether ab<*ve the understanding of people 
of the same rank of society in other countries of Europe. On many occasions, 
indeed, the common Icelanders di.scover an aetpiaintance W’th the history and 
literature of other nations which is perfectly astonishing.” 

This universal diffusion of knowledge is gnratly proniotcd by a custom, that 
many other nations which regard themselves as much furtheradvanced in civilization 
mig-ht adopt with advanttige. It is thus described by Dr. I/mder.son, who was n 
frequent eye witness of the fact, “ A winter evening in tin Icelandic family presents 
a sc(*ne in the highest <legree interesting and pleasing. Between three, and four 
o'clock, the lamp is Imng up in the Ijudsfafa, or principal apartment, whicn answers 
the double purpose of bed-room and sitting-room, and all the members of the 
family take their stations, with their work in their hands, on their respective beds, 
all of which face each other. 'Ilic master and unstress, together with the children, 
or other relations, occupy the beds at the inner end of the room, the restare filled 
by the servant.s. 

“ The work is no sooner lK*gun, than one of the family, .selected for the purpi se, 
afivancfs to a .seat near the lamp, and commences the evening lecture, which 
gi uerally consists of sotne old saga, or such other histories as are to be obtained on 
Hu* island. But being badly supplied witti printed books, the Icelanders arc under the 
necessity of copying such as they can get the loan of, which sulficiently accounts 
tor the tact, that most of them write a hand equal in beauty to that of the ablest 
writing iiiasters in Europe. Some sjiecimens of their Gothic writings are scarcely 
interior to ■•opper-plute. 'riu; reader is often interrupted, either by the head, or 
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some of the more intolli/i>eiit members of tlie family, who make remarks on various 
parts of tlie story, and propose (jiiestioiis, with a view to exercise the ingenuity of thi; 
ehiltlr<*n and s(*rvants. In some houses the Sagas are repeated by such as have got 
them liy heart; and instances an; not uncommon of itinerant historians, who 
gain a livelihood tiuring the winter, by staying at different farms till they have 
exhausted their stock of literary knowleilge.” 

Poetry has alwiiys tlourisbed in Iceland ; and there are yet several skalds, or 
poets, who cultivate it with success. Many respectable names might t'asily be 
enumerated : and besides other original and approved works of imagination, the 
venerablef/. 'rhorlaksoa has produced an excellimt translation of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, into his native langtiage. J. klsjuditi has also continueil the history of tiu' 
island from the time the old Sagas ceased to the ()rescnt period. The Icelandic Roiftd 
Socictii has made many lamlable elfurts for th(* general dilfusion of knowle*!g<‘; 
and tlie Icelandic Litcrarif Saciclif, formed within the last two years, both in Iceland 
and at (.'openhagen, has alreatly published the great Icelandic history Slarlun>^asa<ia, 
in th(' original text, established an Icelamlic Joui’nal, .and comnu'nced som<‘ otliei- 
important umli'rlakings. 

For a more [(articular account of the literature of this singular |)eo[>le, we inu''t 
refer the read(‘r to a pajier drawn u() l»y JJi'. Ihdland, ami inserted in Sir (icoege 
Mitckcnucs Travels in Iceland. 

The salutations of Iceland are so singular, <aml allbrd such a clear view of 
their sim[)lieity of eliaraeter, that we shall transcribe the brief a(;count of them 
as given bv the autlior just ([noted. “ 'J'h<‘ eominoii salutations of tin* Icelanders 
are most palpably orii'utal. On meeting a [)erson, yon hail him with sad rertn, 
which exactly eorres[)onds to the Hebrew shaloni lack, or t(» the Arabi<.* salani alcik, 
neither of which signifv ‘ [(cace,’ in tin; occidental sens<> of the word, but ‘ I wish 
thee ha|»piness or [uosperity.’ The [(crson yon s.'dntt'g('n(‘rally replies (//vg/.///«/y/c.v.y« 
i/dr, or idessa i/dr draffinn, ' the l.iord bless you.’ When you meet the head ot a 
familv, von wish |>ros[K“rity to him and all that are in his house ; and on leaving 
them yon say, sc i ^ads fritli, ^ may you r(.“main in |)eac(* with (iod ; which is 
returned with, ^nds fridi ccri nicrl j/dr, the [)eace oi (iod be with you.’ Roth 
on meeting and [>arting. an atfectionate k-tss on the mouth, without distinction of 
rank, ag(‘, or st'x. is the only m<.»de <»f salutation known in Iccdand, exee[>t in th(i 
iinmeiiiate vlcinitv of factorit's, wliere the common Icelander salutes a ioreigiuM’, 
nhom he considers as his superior, by placing his I’ight hand on his mouth or left 
breast, and then making' a low bow. W hen you visit a lamily in Iceland, you 
must salute them acc(»r(iing to their age and rauk, begiuning with the highest, and 
d<“scending, according to your be.st judgment, to the lowi'st, mu ev(Mi excepting 
tlu' serv’ants ; but in taking I(‘ave, this order is com[»letely I'eversed ; the salutation 
is first tendered to th ■ servants, then to the children, and, last ot aM, to the 
mist l ess and master of the family.” 

'riie folloAving instance so forcibly ext‘m[)lilied the hos[)itality and innocent 
sim[)lieitv of these [leople. that we shall close our account with it. >Spv,iking ot 
himself, t)r. Henderson observ(‘s, “ when the honrof rest .'qiproached, 1 uas conducted 
bv my kind host and hostess into a back a()artment, where was an aiu'ient but 
excellent bed, on which 1 had every reason to eoncludt', more than one of the Ilolum 
Ri.shops had re[)osed. Aceremony now took place which exhibits, in the strongest light, 
the hospitality and innocent sim[)Iicity of the b’elandic character. Having u ished me 
a good night’s ivst,they retired, and left their eldest daughter to assist me in pulling 
oft’ my pantaloons .and stockings ; a [>iece of kindness, however, which I w'onld a 
thousand times rather have dispensed with, as it was so ve[)uguant to those feelings 
of delic.acy to which I had been accustomed. In vain 1 remonstrated against it as 
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unnecessary. The youiu^ woman maintained it as the custom of the country, and 
their duty to help the weary traveller. When I had int<» bed, she brought a 
Jong board, which she plaeed before me, to prevent me from falling out; and 
depositing a bason of new milk on a table close to my head, bade me good night, 
mid retired. Such afterwards I found to be universally the custom in Jcelandic 
houses. Where there are no daughters in the family, the service is performed by 
the mistress her.self, who considers it a great honour to have it in her jiowt'r to 
show this attention to a stranger.’ 

The F.vroe Islands form a group in the Noi-thern Ocean, situated between 
Iceland and Shetland, aiul comprised lietwi'cn til* 1.)' and tri' ‘Jtf of north latitude. 
In longitude they stretch from about i)'" to nearly 7" ot)'. The number of the.se 
Islands is twenty-five, seventeen of ivluch are inhabited liy about individuals. 

Tlu* jirincipal island in the group is Stromsoe, Avhieh excccils *20 miles in length, 
and contains a surface of 11.8 sipiaro miU-s, and more than 1500 inhabitants. 
Ostcroe has a superficial extent of about SS sipiare miles, with a population of 
1100 inhabitants. contains (lb, and StaUroi" 85 sipiare miles, with 

alxait 600 inhabitants each. Resides these, Xulsoc, and Sundor. are some 

of the chief members of the grou]i. 

Many of these islands consist of elevated rocks, rising abruptly I'rom the 
sea with majestic and imposing grandeur. They are separated from each other 
by narrow channels. The highest summits are estimated at more than 2000 feet 
in jierpendicular height. Their general aspect is rugged and barren, the rocks, in 
many places, aj)|>caring aliove the surfai’c of the soil, which is ofti’ii fruitful, 
though thinly spread over tlu‘ stony mass. Many parts are oecu[ned by peat, 
but others produei' liarley and potatoes, Avhieh are tlie princifial objects of culture. 
These are frerpiently obtained by means of mould collected with great labour, and 
spread <»ver the surface of the rock, which the moisture of the climate often rendei-s 
productive. The inhabitants, however, depend u|)on the other ports of the Danish 
dominions for their chief sup|)lies of grtiin, which consists of barley, rye, ;md peas. 
Sheep constitute their principal wixilth, f(»r which several of the islands allbrd good 
pasturage ; though the most majt'Stic specinnm of the vcgettdde kingdinn does 
not exceed the size of a shrub, tind a fi‘W stuuti'd willows and birches alone pre¬ 
sent the diminutive semblance of trees. 'Mie sheep supply the iniuibitants with 
wool, which they not only manufacture into clothing for their own use, but knit into 
wai>tcoats, stockings, and cajis, whi<-h they exchange with the Danes for other 
necessaries of life. Among the idiicf rmpl(»ymcntN of the inhabitants are fishing, 
ind catching the seals arnl sea-fowl, which resort in vast numbers to their steep and 
rocky coasts. In this latter pursuit tliiw disjday the greatest enterpri.se and dexterity, 
being frequently letdown from th<‘summitof the clilf by means of ropes; then swinging 
themselve.s into the holes and clefts of the rocks in which the binls breed, they are 
thus enabled to take their i ggs and young. In tludr language ;md mode of life the 
inhabitant.s of these islamls hav(' a greatei* resemblance to the Icelanders, than to the 
oth«*r .subjects of the Danish crown. 77/o/’.v//ure//, situated on the Isle of Stromsoe, 
is the capital, ami the only town in tlu; group, the rest of the inhabitants being 
scattered over the surface. In small villages or <leta<‘hc<l huts. Nature has formed 
'cveral commcilious harbours in the inlets that indent th(‘se rocky shores. The 
principal exports are salted mutton, tallow, c|iiills, feathers, Eider-down, with 
w(H>llen waistcoats, stockings, and caps. In return, they rec'eivc .several of the 
necessaries of life, which their situati<»n and i limatc preidude them from deriving 
rr(»m their native soil. A bed of coal has also been fouml on the principal island. 

Resides the Islands above described, and those mentioned in the preceding 
f liapters, tluae are various others, w Inch, though lcs.s extemive and important. 
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require a brief notice. J?oknuolm is the most eastern of the Danish Islands. 
It is situated in the IJaltic, about the loth de^a-ee of east longitude, lOO rnile.s from 
the nearest shores of Zealand, and 40 from the coast of Sweden. Its length is 
30 miles, and its breadth nearly 20. The soil is, in many places, stony, but fertile ; 
and both grain and sheep are. fre(piently exported. The inhabitants near the coast 
arc chiefly employed in the lishery, while many of those in the interior arc engaged 
in the marble and stone cpiarries, coal pits, and vitriol works. There are one town 
and about 100 villages and hamlets scattered over its surface. 

One of the most southern of the Danish Islands is Fe.meukn, or Fe.'viern, near 
the north-eastern promontory of Holstein. This island is 30 miles in circuit, and 
contains a population of 7000 individuals. Many of these are ocTuipied in fishing, 
and others in agriculture ; while the women are generally engaged in knitting 
stockings, both for the supply of domestic wants and for exportation. 

The Cattegat contains tlie islands of Sani.soc, /Inholf, Lessor, and Iler'tzholm. 
The fii’st of tlu'se is situated betwei'u Zealand and the coast of Jutland, and the 
last is near the north-eastern jnomontory of the same peninsula. The others are 
both further from the. sliore. The western coast of continental Denmark is 
likewise broken, .apparently by the forci* of the Atlantic waves, into various 
detached fragments. 'Du! chief of these rocky islands are Xordstrand, Fo/ir, Si/ft, 
Horn, and Fonoe. The iuhalutatits of all these islands are ])rinelpally employed 
in fishing and navigation. Ifeligoland Tk'S more south, and further from the 
Danish eoast; but is now in possession of the English, by whom it was captured 
from the Danes, and reserved as a station, whence a commercial communication 
may be maintained with the continent, when' other channids are ch>sed. 

The Danes have Colonies and Settlements in various jiarts of the globe* 
In Asia, tliey have establishments on the coast of Coromandel and the Nicobar 
Islands, lint tlieii chief settkanent in the east is at Tranquelxir, winch is .populous 
and floui’ishing. In Africa, they have Christianburg and other forts on the coast 
of (iiiinea. In the establishment of these forts, the Danes, like other nations, were 
infliu uccd by the lucrative, but iniquitous, traflic in slaves. They, however, had the 
honour of setting an example to the other European powers in the abolition of that 
inhuman trade. The preparatory edict for this purpose, was published by the 
Danisli government in 1792, and the trade was formally abolished in 1803. 

In the West Indies, the Danes ])ossess the Islands of .SV////a Cruz, St. Thomas, 
and St. J(diii, which were in jiossession of the English daring the greater part of 
the late war, and were restored when Denmark resigned Norway to Sweden, in 
1814. Previously to these islands being taken by the British troops, the trade 
betu’een them and the mother country UTis subject to various restrictions, but 
since their restoration it has been declared free. Their united jtroduce amounts 
to about 30,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 12,000 casks of rum ; the conveying of 
which to Denmark employs nearly 60 Danish vessels. 

Besides the islands, the Danes have settlements on the co.ast of Greenland, 
which is now generally regarded as a peninsula of the New World. 'rh< e settle¬ 
ments are seventeen in number, and extend from the .59th to the 74th degree of 
north latitude; where they have agents both for fishing and trading with 
the natives. Here, also, they have missionary establishments, the members 
of which have succeeded in converting many of the native (Ireenlanders 
to Christianity; but both their number and support arc yet inadequate to the 
accomplishment of the great work they have undertaken. According to the 
accounts lately received by the Missionary College at Copenhagen, tlvc whole 
population of Greenland, m 1818, as far as it was then known in the Danish 
Cplonies on the west coast, was 5836. 
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Slalisdcit/ and Siinnptical Tahli.s. 

TARLE I. 


JSumher of l~fs.st‘h that passed the Sound in IS 1 (> and KS 17 ; shoadfip; the eontpara- 
tifc state t/f the lialtie ('otnnieree fur these tiro i/ears. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


STATISTICAL AVD SVNOPTICAL TA15LES. 
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MONEY, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


Arcomits are kc^pt at (atpciihatfcri in rix-dollars of (> Marks, or‘)f» Danisli scliiHings eacli. -At K 
tlifV are kept in l{i\-ilollars of I Orts, or 11(1 Danish sehilliiiiis ; ami in tlie dnehies of Sleswiek am 
the Uix-dollar is e( pi a I to Marks, or IS seliilliiigs Lubs. 
of Denmark : \\/.. 


Hhtniv 


I'aluc in EujtH.sh, 


I Srliilliii! 
16 SpImIJidi 
'> Marks 
I Marks 
f> Marks 


s r(|ual fo 1 Mark « qual to 

— - 1 Mark laihs •—“ 

— - 1 Hasr-ilDllar- 

- - 1 Kix-dollar — 


(I. 

0 l 


■M 

74 


I ‘JO Srliilliii"H 


Kixd.- 


No!m.* of thos<‘ IMoiiirs, IjDwrvn, aio K****P*‘*iJb‘ in ciifida- 
tion ; hriMM*, ilir iiiDiu v usually i niployrd in roiiiint-n ial 
Iraii'iU'tiDns, is liatik nioiiry, \vlii<*li is always at a 
ilisrmint.—'riicso Naliics vaiv uilli tli** r:itr of c.\r|ianir<'• 
and iiM takni to Hu* iirarrst t*arlliin<; wln n tin- raU’ ol* 
/•xrhani;<^ is at .i^ Kix-doUars to tlic ^ 4 , t ^tciiinj'. 


I'lu! foilovviiii; arc the pi'iii(*ii»ul Mouics and ( 
OuNs, raliii' }n /. ».y . 

I '1 Srln. Dijnal to ;; 


fioUj. 

Ducal Spc*rir, • 4 |ual to 11 Mark 
Diirat o 1 ’ 17 .j 7 —— \ i Mark 
Ulirisliand’ois, | 7 ;.>— -.it', Mark 
Sil\rr, 

RiX'dollar, S|ie«. i< 

Crown <-(|ual(« 

r.hrar - 

Kyksorts - . . '' 


7 IMaiks G .Srhil. c(|iial t<» l 

-1 iMaiks 1 Schil --- 

11 Scliiilini's «— - — ~ <-■ 

J 4 SrliilliuL's . . — l \ 

iiall .M fiilJ- 


('t'pptr .—The pieces an ((pial to 1 srlnllinj: 
or fyrkc, quaiicr of a scliillniir, or Dicvlinir 

In addition to these, tliere has Im’cii a ne\A r-Dii'i'-A. 

e'jiiUMl ill HoKtiin, sinei- l u hieh etJiisi^ts ot” Hi\.l<|ji}. 

e(|iial to 1)0 s» hilliurjs ilulstnii enininN: and .»'s» p.n t s 
e«pial to 4 o. “o, 1 *', and s(•llilJj|]^v, lluistein em 11 i.ck 

l.'si \L A\’ei(;iits. 

riie weiglits list'd in Demnark for gold and silter, are dirterenl from liiose employeil for lo neia! r 
inereial purposes ; tiie latter being to Hit' former, its 1 / to Id ; KKIIlis. of gold, is tlierefort? t ip'iv alei t ' 
lOti^lbs. eominercial weight. 

Oii/il. mill Si/nr ll cii^ht. 

Danish. Value in Kn"li.sli nr. Troy. 

1? J'.sflii 11 i ipial to 1 I’fi'iining < i|ii.il to 0■0-".M;• 


•1 l’r<imines 
4 Qnintiii.s 
'2 Loil.s 

9 <7\iiiee.s 
2!Mark.s 


1 (jlliiltiii 
1 l.oil 
1 Ouiiee 
1 Mark 
1 I’uniid 


OT 1707 
O' 171117 


C’oetwcri la! Jf'i i^::t. 

\ .iltif ill I'.m;. 111., 
t ipial to 1 niMiit 1 I i|M.il III 
I l.i'-iiuiinil — — 

I \ ()g - 

1 ( flUlli l - 1 

.'►■JO Ills., or'JO i.is.pd,— 1 .Sliip-|>i)ifnil-- 

The poiiml is diioleil ill the '.iinr 111:1111111 as in e 1 
silver neiglit. 


Danish 
1‘2 Ihs. 

Iti Ills. 

.'sti Ills., or ;; Bisnier, 
too Ills. - 


Common Meascuks. 


Mi'dsurt 


Dauisli. 

lam s equal to 
1j Inches —— ■■ 

Ti KIK*- 

:> Kll.s - 

DJ.OlM) Fdls - 


1 Tnrh 
1 Fool 
1 Kli 

1 I'atlioni 


A'alnc in Knt; I’eel. 

equal to OMKiaV 
- 1 •(»:'.< iG 


I ]< lithe orPcrch 
1 Mile 


lOaOGd 


StjUdri' Me 


Due Danish square foot equal to l.‘ .> I'mrlish .square 
inches, 'i’hi* Danish is therefore to the lai^ilish square loot, 
very nearly as 17 to lo, or Hi Danish fei t are equal to 17 
Kujllish. \ Toende of arable land i'i .)«> i’ i .square Huthes, 
or JJD Knitlish perches, <’qual to I’.M.) ai*res. 'I’hr Danish 
To« ndc of hard corn, implies as inu(?h land as can be sown 
with a Toi tide of rye or hurley. 


Danish. 

1 A’lerli 1 
■I Viertels 
R Schetlcl^ 

JJ l ui iides 


/.)' V AJin\n/t:. 

\ 


f qual to 1 SeheH< I 

- 1 'rmiide 

- 1 It.'ist 

A last of Fia-m h salt or lime is \ 

last of oil, butter, tallow, ami 


due ill W null. 
tqii.d to G‘] 

— — a -17 7:7 

-a 1 .n-ti 

; d iM iDles eoin imjavtae 
other fill -ul.istane' is 


A 

JJ 'I’lwiides beer incasine. .Spanish s;ili and ( (*aN ai4 
by the last of Id’l'oemles. Nioway sail js .dvA is 
posed of by s\t ii;ht, and the 
Danish Ib.s. 


M.ld 

IPs 


'loemh IS rqmvaknt 


Danish. 

1 I’ale 
4 Pities 
‘2 l*ots 

J.VI Palos 
10 Stiihiieii 
■1 .\iikers 
G Anki i's 
J llojtsheads 

2 Pipes 
I.It) Pols 
IJi) Pots 


Liiiuld Mt <i>ur> . 

Kiiiih'h W tia 

. ... .• ... t qli il to 

iMjual to 1 i*')t - 

--- 1 Kaniu - 

——r— 1 Sfid)ir<n -- 

——“— 1 .\nkir -- 

-I Ohm 

— - 1 Hoij-head -- 

Pipe 

<shiai H i , or 
ill u 

I Uain I o! Hi er -- 

f 1 7'oende id Pjtidi | 

^ 1 15.o| N or\> av do. ) " 


• ' 'I ' 

J J <shiai Hi, or I 
( t I 'lidn ill u ne J 


1 lU* -.7 
V'Ol.- 


b. :: 


Exciiance.s. 

1 he coinincrcial business ot Denmark is Iransaeled in Duiii.sb ('tirrenev. Hills tlrnwii upon that 
country are frequently made payable in Hamburg ; but Coperdiagcn ofleii exclianges direellv wiili .several 
places. AVith those, the rate of exchange is snhjeet to variation ; Imt the follow im; is almut a lueiliuiu • 
for London, Uuiuburg, Altona, and Amsterdam : viz. 

.'i§ Kix-<lullai.s are eiiiial to .Z 1 Sti lling. 

12 .1.do.do... 100 Dollars llanihmg haiieo. 

t 2 .'’.do.do... too HoNteiii dollars Specit . 

lib* •••• do •••P******** apppp do... too Dollars Dutch cmrnicv. 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


CIIAFFER I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Popu/ation — Original Infiahitants — Pro- 
GeograpJn/—Present J)irision, and Distribution the Inhabitants. 


gressive 


SWEDl^N aiul Norway, which form the i>icat Scandin.ivian Peninsula, arc ncjw 
united in one kint^dom. They occupy the north-western rcf^ions of Euro|)e, and 
stretch from the o(>th degree of latitude to within the Arctic circle. The Name of 
the first of these countries is derived from the ancient Suitheod, which afterwards 
became Sneirehe. Northern antitiuaries sujipose this appellation to have het'U 
adopti'd to denote a country, the woods of which had been destroyed by tire. As 
the present name aas bestowed on this part of J^candinavia about the time ot 
'Pacitus, it is doubtless the .Suitheod of th(‘ ancients, softened by the Roman 
enunciation. The derivation of Norway, which was the ancient Norrik', or 
northern kingdom, is e([ually obvious. 

From the promontory of Scone, which forms the southern part of these 
fiominions, in latitude 55" *20', this vast region stretches to the southern [loint of 
Europe, in the 72d degree of latitude, ai:d is nearly 1200 miles from om*extremity 
to the other. The western shore of Nora ay runs through the (>th degree of east 
longitude; hut, as the northern part of the country inclines to the east, the 
extremity of Norwegian Lapland in that direction reaches the 33d degree. The 
greatest breadth of this peninsula is near the (iOth degree t»f latitude, and is 
only about 450 miles, but in some places the breadth of both Norway and Sweden 
is less than 300 miles. 

The general Rou.ndaries of these territories are the North sea, the Baltic, 
and the Dominions of Russia. The northern and western shores arc washeo by the 
Arctic ocean, the North sea, the Ncagcr Rack, and the (Jattegat, while a great part of 
the .southern and eastern, borders upon the waters of the Baltic and the gulf of 
Bothnia. From the upper extremity of the latter, the line of demarcation, as fixed 
bv the tix'atv concluded between the two countries, in the autumn of 1800, is 

« «r ' '7 

formed by the rivers Tornea and Muonio. This \nde region, considered 
merely with respect to the ocean, is nearly insular, as the part by which it is 
attached to the continent, on the north-east, extends only from about latitude 
fifi" to 70”, or nearly 280 miles, while the whole extent of coast greatly exceeds 
2000 English miles. 

To the fact, however, that this portion of the globe is wholly encompassed by 
water. Dr. Clarke bears the following testimony. Referring to the jilpiue barrier 
between Finmark and Lapmark, he observes, “ The most remarkable thing is, 
that a lake exists upon this barrier so exactly situated upon its upmost level, that 
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a rivtT flowing out of its southern extremity falls into the g-ulf of Bothnia, am! 
another river flowing’ mit of its northern extremity falls into the let/ Sea ; both thest 
rivers Lssning- from tiie same lake ;—thereby insnlating- the whole of Scandinavi.i; 
whieh, owingf to this eirciimstanee, is entirely surrounded by water.” 

tSwed(*n is about 000 mih^s in leng^th, but it cannot be estimated at much more 
than 200 of medial breadth. In a Statistical Account of the country, jiublished at 
Stockholm, in IHIO, t»ie wiiole territorial surface is stated at 3781 Swedish sijiiaix* 
miles, and that of the lakes at 200 sijuare miles. Now, as tlie .Swedish mile is 
only 10 t() a degree, the entire surface, according to this estimate. Mill exceed 
1S(),0()0 English square miles. The present popidation being about 2,(i00,000, 
the average number of inhabitants for each sipiare mile is lu'arlv 1."). Nonvay 
stretches through a S{)aet‘ of 1 110 English mik's in length, but does not exceed 
100 mih's in medial breadth. Its supertieial extent is about 110,000 scpiai’i' miles, 
and its population 000,000, M'hieh is, therefore, ratluu- more than eight persons for 
each square mile. 

The Original Population of the great Scandinavian IVuinsula eatiuot, 
j)erh;ij)s, at this remote perio<l be trai’ed M’ith e(‘rtaitity ; Imt the most learuecl 
aiitifpiaries consider the Fins as its firsi iidiabitants. 'J'Ik.’sc Mere suceeedv*d, about 
seven or (‘ight centuries before the Christian era, by tb(‘ (ioths ; particularly in the 
southcM’u regions, M’here the po|)ulation is still juirely (iothie, mIuIc, along the 
Mt'stei’u shores of the Baltic, some remains of the Fins are yet found. The 
northern jiarts of the Peninsula are possessed by the Laps, or Laplanders, a 
diminutive race, resembling the Samoi(*ds of northern Asia, and the Esquimaux 
;ind (ireenlanders of the New World. The Laplanders, hoMever, by tin intermix¬ 
ture M’ith the Fins, liave had both their persons and langu.agi* improved beyond 
those of the tribes to Mhom they betir this general resemblance. The (Joths, 
M'ho origintilly sprung from the regions east of the Ctispian Sea, tire «i more noble 
nice th:in their northern neigltbours. 

This peninsidti M71S not wholly unknow’n to the Romans,for Taeifas describes the 
Sltones, as a people inhabiting its southern regions. Its Puo(;rkssivk (.iEoiiiiAPiiv, 
hoM'cver, is extremely obsiuire till the time of Jornandes, uho M’rote in the Gth 
century, and delineati'd the various nations, M’ho at tliat time inhaiiited .Scaiuliua- 
via. .HJ'red tlu^ Creat threw’still more light on th(‘subject, jiarticularly by the 
voyagi's of Ohter. Subseipiently, the knoM’leilgc of these countries Mas rendered yet 
mori' geiu'ral and correct by ^Idanx de Bremen and the Ii’clandie historians. Both 
NoiMay and SM’cden have sometimes been united to Denmark. The latter, houi-ver, 
has noM’ constituted a separate kingdom f«u’ several centuries, but the former 
Mas, till v(‘ry lately, an .appendage to the Danish eroMii. Prior to the uar Mitfi 
Russia, M’hieh M’as terminated by the peace of ISOfl. the terriforiis of Sneden 
inchided Finland, on the east of the Baltie. 'Phis region. Mhieh formed 
nearly one-third of the SM’cdish dominions, and eontained about a fourth of 
its [lopulation, was then ceded to Russia, and the natural boundary of tlie Baltie 
and the gulf of Bothnia adopted as the line of demarcation I “tMcen the tMo 
kingdoms. Part of J’omerani.i, situtited on the southern shore, of the Bailie, 
remained attached to the JSM’cdish monarchy till it M’as (‘xchangi'd M'ith the Danes 
in 1814, on the ce.ssion of Noiavav. Bv this act, the authoritv of Sw’eden Mas 
extended over the M’hoie peninsula, from thi; promontory of 8cone to the North 
Cape, .and from the shores of the B.iltic to the, Arctic ocean and the North se.’i. 
Thus this wide region, which Nature .seems to have distinctly marked as one 
of the political divisions of the globe, became again united under the same 
governuicnt. 



;}04 I'KESE.NT nrVfSION-niSTRintJTION OF THK INHABITANTS. SWEDEN. 

These MiMe-spicadiiiir (ertifories are divided into provinees, wliieli, u'ltli tiie 
eliief town in eaeli. as usually i;iven l)v CJeoinraplier-s, are as follow. 


In Sweden. 


East (I'ntliiaiid . 

West G.itiilaiid 

South Ciuthlaiid 

Swollen I’ropcr 


I’nirinri's. 

/ East (iotiilaiid Projicr 

) Siiioland . 

' 'j < K'land . 

fthtthlaml . 

{ West (lotlilaijil I’rujHi 

\\ crnit'laud . 

Dalia. 

Holms . 

/■'Sclioncn .. 

J Halland. 

flM<'kinf;en . 


Nordlaiid 


{ rjiland 

Siidcriuania . 

Xeriria . 

Westmania. 

Dalocarlia . 

(iestricklaiid. 

1 IcNin^laud . 

Medcljiai.lia . 

.Kinptlaiid . 

llcrjcd ilia.. i Scarcely coiilaiiis a \ illae'c) 

Aiii^ermaiiia . 

Part of West Hofiinia . 


Chief Toivri<!. 
Xoialkojiint;. 

( almar. 
Horgholiii. 

A\'itsliy 

< ;oiliciilnir|,c 
( arlstadt. 
Acinal, 
Marsiraiid. 
Maliiioe. 

llaliiisladt. 

( arlscroii 1 . 

Sroci»iioi..M. 

Xikopiiio. 

< )ri'l>ro. 
\Vi'slcra>. 
i ledeiiiora. 

(icwal. 

Iladvi if k^^^ ail 
Smid.'wall. 

(>stel •'Unci 

1 feriiai •sand. 
Pniea. 


Swedish Lapland is also tlivided inttt tlistriots, ealletl Ldpoiarks. but these 
divisions are of too little importance to tieservt* particular emunenitioii. 



In ; 

Nouw.\ V. 


P/i,t ir/i I'.f. 



ChttJ' 1 filin'’ 

< 'lii i'tiaTi'mul .., 

... ( liii^liaii.saiid. 

.1 >riinlliclni.. , 


Afrirorlni'; .. 

.. (.'hristiana. 

Nordlaml . . . 


licriicnliii.; . 

. . . Iterifcii. 

I'inliiark . . . 



The last of these provinces does not contain ;iny town of eonsetpienee. In 
tile whoht of Fininark indeed, the traveller looks in vain for towns or villages. It 
is only on the coast that human beings are to be met witli in any eonsiilerabh' 
numbers : and even there they are I'ound in detached huts scattered along the 
slioi-e, rather than collected into .societies. 'I’he nature l>oth ol’tln- countrv and of 
the climate conspires to nmder a large |)roportion of this kingdom way thinly 
inhabited. The great bofly of the population, in Swtalen and Norway, is 
contained in the southern parts, while those that approach the jiole are c nnpletely 
desert(‘d for thousands of sipiare miles. .According to the most recent ami correct 
estimjites, the comparative population of tin* three great governments into which 
Sweden is divided, is exhibited in the following statement: 


Xordtind. I 7.') inliahilaiits to a square mllcM. 

Sweden Pnqier.‘20'Kj) 

(ioililaiid . .';s liL’ 


As tli(5 population of England is at lea''t H>() to each square mile, it itontain.s 
nearly 1.'} times as many inhabitants on the same sjiace as .Sweden, and 24 times 
th(' numbc'r of N orwav. In most thiidy-jieopled nations, chiefly^ tiepemling njion 
pasturage for tlu'ir support, a great proportion of the inhabitants live in the country. 
1 his is strongly exeinplitied in Sweden, where the riitio is nearly nine t<i one. 
The number of people in Sweden, engaged in agricultural pursuits, are to all the 
other inhabitants nearly in the proportion of seven to five, while in England it is 
much less than half the population. 
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CIIAFfER II. 

Ondincii — Genn al Surface — Mountains — Forests — Rivers — Canals — Lahes =^^ 

mate, — Soil — Culture — Produce. 


THE OuTLiNKs of Ssvedou rii'c not marked l>y any particidar irivguiarity : fen 
bays iiulont tlu; shores «)f the, Baltic, except that part of them on wliicli iStoeklioim 
staiuls. 'riie (inlf «tf Bothnia runs up the eastern si«k* of this country to a high 
latitude; hut its extent appears to he gradually diruinisliiiig. On tljis point 
the teslimony of a late travi'lier deserves j)articular atteutiou. \\ hen M. f \>n {Inch 
visitc'd'I'ornea, in S»‘pt(Mnher lyt)7, in passing that town in a southern dlri'Cf imi. 
he crossed several <»f llu^ liays or creeks of that gulf which interrupted tljc road. 
“ Not,” lie observes, “ in floats as was done in 173() by the Freiu'h mathematieiaus. 
for that was now remliTed impossible. Large and beautiful bridges were built 
across the whole breadth. '^J’he sea bays have beirome marshes, from the eontinua! 
deereasi^ of the Botlmian gidf; ami we may soon expect to see fields and cottages on 
the surface now oemipied by the gulf.” 'Flie opposite shore of the peninsula 
presents a comjilete contrast. There the impetuous waves of the Nortlu-ra Atlautie 
have worn the shore into numerous inlets and islands. Instead of shallow ba\>, 
as on the eastc-rn side, high dills frown over the tumnltuous llood, with dee:* 
M'atcr close to their bases. Few of these small inlets, however, are e::;; ii»Ie of 
being iicivigati'd by vesst'ls of large burden. On the most northern of the 
islands is the Xorth when* tlu‘ imagination ea>i!y pictuies the (^enins <»!’ 

A\ inter as having fixed his dretirv abode, and Avhen', sliruialed *in siorrus and 
teuiju'sts, he sits brooding tiver the agitatA'd deep.— See. the Plate. 

in tracts so exlensivi* as those oi'cupit'd liy the surface of Swetlen ami Norway, 
tlu' geiu'ral asjieet of the country must be greatly diversified, 'riw'ir geograjihieai 
jiosition, however, precludes those variegated beauties which adorn many of the 
soutb(‘rn ri'gions of Fairojie. 'fhe (iF.nf.u.xu Si isrAcK of Swedi'u is marked willi 
the rude and piidnn.'stpie features of a northern dime, but is ratlier ruggi'd tlau* 
monnttiinous, exee|)t. near the coniines of Ntirway. it is greatly diversilied with 
extensive laki's, dear and rapid rivers, torrents, and eatarai'ts ; while the dark 
impervious forest is contrasted with the venlant vale, and the stujtendoiis rock 
with the tailtivated Held. 

jNorwaiy is one of the most rugged t racts in Europe. Mouuta!n>. woods, and 
lakes, tdtcrnatdy sueeec'd each other almost without intermission. 'Flic .^idi>s of tlie^ c 
mountains arc freipieiitly clothed w'ith forests of piiu*. On the lower parts of their 
jicdivities they assume ;i majestic magnitude ; but in ascending, llwtn'es bts-oine 
stunted, <ind the towering pines change into the tlimiaufive shrub, d 're the ground 
is covered with a thick carpet of rein-deer moss, d'he highest summits ari' dad in 
the garb of ju'rpi'tual winter, and are buried beneath indurated masses of ice and 
snow, Avhieh bid th'liance to all the genial inliuenee of the hottest northern summer. 
The following brief extracts alford a good idea of the general aspect of the 
eountrv. Tilt one. rdati's to tlu'mori'devateil [tarts, the other to the low tracts 
which are sometinu's found along the shores. 'I’tie highest station occupied by the 
French, in their determination of tlu* northern (kgree of latitmie, Avas Pullingi, 
about loot) feet above the h'A'd of the Botlmian gulf. Having ascended tliis 
eminem-e, ami survi'ved the beautiful Avindings of the river I'ornea, Avilh its culti- 
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nwi:den. 

A small 


vatcfl and cotnparativciy populous banks, M. l un Buck thus procmls : A small 
M’av, however, iVom the river into the country, all appc'ared a huj^e and boundless 
lorest, interrupted l)y uofhini’;' hut the empty space, occupied here and there by 
small lakes, and the small blue mountains idonif their banks. The tract <d the 
river alone is inhabited and animated ; the remainder is dre.'iry and dead 


The 

description whi<*h Dr. m his Travels in Scandinavia, i;ives of the _;jcnerul 

apj)earance of Sweden, corresponds witli this view. “ If the reader,” he obsiM’ves, 
“ cast Ins ey(‘s upon the map of Su'cden, and imagine the gulf of Jtothnia to he 
.siin-omided by one continuous unbroken forest, as amdi'nt as the world, consisting 
princi|>ally of Pine-frces, with a few mingling hirch uml Jnniper trees, he will 
have a general, and tolerably correct, notion of the retd ap[)carance of the country. 
If the Nover(‘igns of Earnpe were to be designated e;ich by some title eiiarac- 
teristic of the nature of their dominions, we might call the Sivcdish monarch, jAn-d 
of the fToads, because, in surveying his territories. In; might travel over a great 
part of his kingdom, from sun-rise to sun-set, and find no other sul)jects than the 
trees of his forests. The poi)ulation is every where small, because the whole 
country is covered with wood. The only region with which >Swe<Ien can be 
properly compared, h Xorth ^/nirricu; a land of wood and iron, with very few 
inhabitants.” 

In reference to the Arctic regions of these dominions, the same animated 
traveller, with a peculiar felicity of (lescription, remarks, “ It is true as Linna-ns 
said of this country, that it is the land of peace; but it is t lie peace ol unbroken 
solitude, into which, if man presumes to ])enetrate, his tirst interrogations an; 
answered by tlie howling of wolves and bears ; and, at every step he takes, th<- 
stings of venomous insects inflict ('xcruciating tornumts. Wlnm he looks around 
him, a wide and trackless forest extends in every direction, in which then; is a 
chai'acb'r of .sameness so little varied, that ('/a//?e,v.y rather than (Rxiei* maybe said t(» 
reigji with supreme dominion. Many a vv'eary league is pas>ed without meeting a 
single animal. The quadrupeds, c>:cej)t beasts of prey, are seen only near the 
solitary <lwellings. Birds are scarce, ancl the human race may be considered among 
the greatest rarities of the country. A single tent, more like a mole-hill than any 
habitation of man, in the midst of some forest, or upon the summit of some 
mountain, harbours a few wretched pigmies, cut olf from all communion with 
society ; whose dwarfish stature, and smoke-dried as[)ect, scarcely admits t)f their 
being recognized as intellectual beings.” 

The great central ridge, which separates the two countrus, has already been 
described in the General View of Europe. From this chain, various branches 
diverge to the east and west, and impart a momstiainous character to the country on 
eachside; particularly to Norway. About thc(J3d degree of latitude, this r iOge divddcs 
into two branches. One of these enters Sweden, stretches towanls t he south-east, and 
giv es a mountainous character to that part of the country. The other runs obliquely 
f rom the point of separation, towards the .-southern (‘xtreinity of Norvv'ay. North of this 
division, the whole chain preserves a position nearly parallel to tin; u'estern coast. 
'I’lie ajipellation of Lung-Jleldt, or long mountain, has been given to the southern 
part of the Norvvx'gian chain ; Dovre-fieldt to the central part ; and Kiulen to 
that which skirts the borders of Norwegian Lapland. Many of the highest summits 
of these northern Alps have also obtained[larticular names; Imt it vvmuld be equally 
tedious to specify, and diflicult to remendier them. The highest pointf in this rangi^, 
as in many others, are near the middle, from which tluw ilcdine in height 
towards each extremity. The loftiest summit is in the ()‘2d degree ot latitude, 

lions procei'd. It is liere, 
al Sncchlittan rears its 


and .t(u insa kind of <!entral iioint from which the ramific.'itii 
in the prineijial chain of the Dovre-fieldt, that the pyramida 
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towerin^.^ point to more Ilian 8100 feet above the level of the sea, and ;-ei«:ns the 
undisputed soverci^i;n amidst the barren peaks of tliis peninsula. Tlie altitude of 
this summit M'as determined a few years since by M. Esmark, who carried a 
barometer to the top, and is supposed to be the only individual wlio ever reached 
that point. Very few of the other summits attain the beiji^lit of OOOOfeet, and many 
ot them do not exceed 3000. Dr. Clarke observes. “ It is the peculiar character 
of the Norwegian mountains to eondjine the grandeur of Alpine Scenery with the 
dark solemnity of the groves of Siveden, and the luxuriant softness of the vales of 
Ilahf." 

'i’he following are the heights of a few of the prinei])al Mountains of Lapland, 
Norway, and S\veden. They were given by M. Hisin^er, in a public Lecture 
delivered at the Academy of Sciences, at Stockholm, and alford a good idea of the 
height of the most elevated parts of these countries above the level of the 
sea. 


r Siilitolnia. f(xt. 

i.aplaixl ...,< Nitrdt'ii'l’o|) . (il7S 

L Vallispilz, near Qui<:kjo(?k . -1370 

. f Saceliatlan highest point . SI'JO 

1 on\.i\ .... nortli (.'ape, about. .’l.aiO 

^ , j In Dalecarlia, near the Norwegian hor- 

• • • • Y cler, tlic heights vary from about .. .3200 to 42G0 

Anotiu'r distinguishing'feature in the landscape of these northern regions is the 
FttUESTs, by which such immense tracts of country are covered, and which clothe 
the sides of the rugged mountains to a (;ertain height. These generally consist of 
pines, Scotch lirs, and birch, |)articularly in high latitudes, where the severity of the 
< liiiiate precludt.'s tin- oak from vegetating'-, 'riu se hardy tribes ofthe vegetable king¬ 
dom grow luxuriantly in the most favourable situations, casting'a (Jeep and solemn 
'^had(^ ovtu'the face of the country, and not unfrequcntly forming a striking contrast 
with the snow-clad summits of the highest mountains. 

A peculiarity in the Norwegian landscape is the elevation of the farm-houses. 
In reference to a mountainous part of the country, Dr. Clarke gives the following 
lively represimtation. “ High above the woods ajipear farm-houses and cultivated 
lands, and, at a still greater elevation, forests; then a tlei^cy track of clouds ; 
then upland farms and forests again ; and in the ujnnost range, glittering in mtlier, 
snow-clad summits, of all else, except their icy mantle, denuded, bleak, and bare. 
As the view, after extending over all their toj)S and shining heights, descends amidst 
the aenal hal>itations of the upland farmers, it sees with surprise, immense herds 
of cattle feeding at an elevation so extraordinary, that even the actual sight is 
s(3U'cely to be credited.” In the vicinity of Toruea, the birches seem to attain 
their greatest perfection, for, according to M. J on liacli, they rise above tfie s|)ruce 
and .Scotch firs, and arc majestic trees. 

Numerous Rivmis, Lakes, and Streams diversity (he surface of Sweden and 
Norway; but as most of them descend from the high central li.lge to the sea, 
their courses are short, their torrents rajiid, and they are fre(piently rendered 
unfit for the purposes of navigation by rocks and cataracts. Few of them, therefore, 
ret|uire description. The three principal ones are the Gotha, the Motala, and the 
Dal. The first two, like most of the other Swedish rivers, have their sources in 
lakes. A few others are also large streams. 

The Gotha is the most important river in Sweden, and forms the oidy outlet 
to th(! water of the lake Wener, which it connects with the Cattegat. 'I'his is a 
broad and beautiful river, aftbrding many highly picturesque views, adorned with 
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rocky ishinds aiul w<iftrrall.s, one of which exceeds 60 feet in perpendicular height. 
Tliough the navigation of the (Jotha is thus interrupted, many vessels ai’c to he 
seen on it in various parts. It abounds with excellent fish, particularly sulinon, 
and is ahont .50 English miles in length. 

3’h(i iMoTALA issues from the lake W^etter, and flows in an easterly direction 
till it falls into the Baltic. Like the Gotha, its course is short, and the only town 
of any importance on its hanks is Nordkoping-. Before the jMotala reaches this 
town, it is too small to finswer the purposes of navigation, hut it flows through 
one of the most beautiful and fertile vallics in Sweden. Below that town it admits 
vessels, aiul serves as an outlet lor tfie conveyance of its manufactures aiul 
eommeree. 

One of the [)nncipal of the JSwedish rivers is the Dal, originating in several 
sourees on the eastern slope of that branch of the Norwegian mountains which 
rliverges into JSweden. It rises about the sixty-secorni degree of latitude, and 
after floM'ing in a south-east direction, and having received several tributary sli’eams, 
it bends to the east, and subsequently inclines more towards the nortli (ill it enters 
the Gulf of Bothnia, after completing a conrs(? of more than *2.50 miles. Before 
this river reaches the sea, it presents a cataract little inferior (o that of Sehalf- 
hausen, in Switzerland, 'riie breadth of the Dal is here about a quarter of a mile, 
and the height of the fall 40 feet. The surrounding scenery also is calculated to 
give clfect to the falling torrent. Towards the end of its course, (his river is so 
full of islands, and so incumbered with rocks, that noble and bc'autiful as it is, it 
cannot be renden-d subservient to the purposes of navigation. 

The Ljusna is a large river, whose waters, collected from all the triltntary 
lakes and ri\ers in its comse from the Norwegian Alps, form a vast torrent, 
clamorously and impetuously foaming and rolling to the Bothnian (iulf. This 
river, in its progress, expands into several beantifid lakes, where all the light 
and elegance of tlie distant sheets of water are combined with the tremendous force 
of the thundering- cataract. 

The river Anof.r.manna is one of the noblest streams in Sweden. In some 
places it Is an English mile and a half in width, and contains many beautiful 
islands, on one of whit-h there is a church and some villages. Like all the large 
rivers on the Avest side of the Gulf of Bothnia, it rises in the mountain barrier 
which sej)arates Norway from Sweden, and soon becoim‘s augmented by streams 
from tlu! lakes in the districts through which it passes. “ It displays one of the 
finest scenes of water in the world. 3’he Rhine exhibits nothing grander, nor are 
the banks of that river any where Jiiore beautifully adorned.” 

ScA'cral rapid streams descend from the mountains further to the north, 
which, Avhen fed by the melting of the snow^, roll their impetuous floods into the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Most of these, as well as many other Swedish rivers, have tljc 
termination Elv, or Elf, alfixed to them ; as the IJmca-Elv, Petea-Elv, Lulea-Elv, 
Kdlix-Elv, which, with the river Tornea, now forming the boundary between the 
Swt-dish and Russian dominions, arc the principal of those that flow into the 
(iulf of Bothnia. The Umea issues from a great lake in West Bothnia, and falLs 
into the sea at the town of Umea, near the 64th degree of latitude. The SkcUef tea 
flows I'rom another lake in the same province, and enters the .sea about hi*® of 
latitude ; while (he Pitm rises in the western part of the Lapland Alps, in the 
(>7til degree, and joins the Gulf of Bothnia about the 6oth (legree. The Lulea 
derives its origin from a chain of lakes among the same Alps, and terminates in 
tlu“. sea about 30 miles north of the Pitea. Formed by the union of several streams, 
which descend from the flanks of the Lapland mountains, the Tornea becomes a 
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large river, and flows nearly south till it meets the northern extremity of tlie Gulf 
of liothnia. 

Norway contains numerous streams, but few large rivers. The largest river 
in Norway is tlie Glomme, or Glomen, which issues from the southern declivity ol‘ 
^the Dovre-fieldt mountains, and, after a southern course, falls into the sea near 
the northern extremity of the Sleeve. Navigation is rendered impracticable on the 
(ilomme, by cataracts and shoals ; but about 50,000 trees are annually floaterl 
down its stream to Frederickstadt. a port n(*ar its mouth. It receives the Iform 
whicli flows through the lake Mioss ; but before the confluence of this last, the 
(ilomine is a large rivM'.r, which, tvith the elevation of its source, and the ruggedness 
of its channel, renders it a tremendous torrent after heavy rains, or the sudden 
melting of the snow. Its whole length is about 300 miles. 

Tlie Du A MM E originates on the east side of the Lang-fieldt mountains, and 
falls into the sea west of Christiana Bay, after being swelled by the lieit/a and 
some otiier streams, 'fhe proximity of the mountains to the west coast of Noiway. 
and the rajfid declivity of the surface, admit only of mountain torrents. I’he 
harbours arc formed by the creeks and arms of the sea, rather than the estuaiies 
of tlu? rivers, as in more level countries. 

iVliudi attention has been bestowed, and large sums of money exjiended, upon 
the inland navigation of Sweden, by the government; but the result lias not 
always been (rommensurate either Avith the expense incurred or the exjieetations 
excited. An inland connexion between the sea at (lothenhurg and the capital, 
has always been a favourite speculation with the Swedes, 'fhe three great lakes 
of Madar, Ilielmar, and Wener, Avhich are nearly in the line of its direction, 
greatly facilitated tiui undertaking, and after various unsuccossfid attempts, the 
greatt'f fiart has now been completed. The C<nud of Trollhafte is cut to .avoid 
th(‘ cataracts in the river Gotha, and has been excavated through the gn-anitic 
rocks at a vast expense. From this canal the navigation is continued to the sea 
by the (hitha. The great benefit resniting to the country from the comjdetion 
of this canal is evinced bv the circumstance, that nearlv 1400 vi'ssels liavi* 
passed through it in one year, almost all laden Avith native produce. The ('iifial of^ 
Arho^d connects the lakes iMmler and Ilielmar ; hence the only remaining part of 
the liru^ is that between the lakes Ilielmar and Wener. 

Th(‘ Lakes of SvA'eden and Nor\A\ay are numerous and extensiAC. The Avholi 
surface eoAcred l)V those of the former eountrv is stated bv SAV'edish statistical 
Avritiu’s at 200 Stvedish square iniU'S, equal to 0.577 English stpiare mdes; Avhieh ;s 
nearly one-nineteenth of the entire surface of the ('ountry. 'I’lie lai'gest and mo^t 
noteil of the Saa'ciIIsIi lakes are Wener, Wetter, xMo'lar, Ilielmar, JSlor, and t!.e 
Ilernasha Staer, or great lake. Some of these arc beautitnlly transparent, and 
not otdy adorn the country, but arc of essential seiTiee to the inhabitants as the 
means of inland navigation, and of producing an abundant supply of fish. 

l^ake Weneii, Avhieh may he regarded as an inland sea, uniting the inhabitants 
s(;attercd round its coast, is situated principally in the 50th degree of latitude, and 
not far from thft western shore of the country. Its length is about 00 hhiglish 
miles, and its breadth nearly .50. It is fed by about tw'enty streams, Avhieh descend 
from the adjacent eminences. It is nearly surrounded by forests, and bonltucd 
Avith rocks of red granite. It is also aa'cII stored Avith lish, and .adorned Avith numerous 
rocky islands. 

‘We TTEK is situated south-east of lake Wener, Avhich it eipials in length, 
thongli in few places more than 20 miles in lireadth. Its direction is nearly 
parallel to the. A\a*sti*rn shore of the Baltic. It is remark.able for the agitations it 
trenuently cxi>eri(‘nces in the calmest Aveather. These are ascribet 


.‘ibed by naturalists 
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to subterraiK'an wind-s ai!(l oxluilations. The waters of this lake are deep and 
clear, and it is fe<l by about 40 tributary streams, but it has only one outlet, in 
the Motala, already described. The surface of the Wetter is broken liy several 
islantls ; and on its shores are found ag:ates, cornelians, and pieces of fine basalt. 

M(Klar is on tlie north-east of Wetter, and is about 60 miles lon^, but Uss, ■ 
than 20 broad. It contains several islands, some of M'hich are three or four mihs 
in lengfth ; and at its conflux with the Baltic stamis Stockholm, the capital ol'the 
kiii^doin. The beautiful islands in some parts of this lake, covered with uoods, 
produce the most pleasing’ effect. A late traveller asserts, that between 'J'/M/mnd 
Barharhf, the views are so grand, and the scenery of the Mo’lar and its islands so 
delightful, that “ nothing can equal it in Europe, excepting only that of lake 
Locarno in Italy ; nothing surpass it, excepting that of Loch Lomond, in Scotland.” 

The lake Hielmar lies between the lakes M(clar and W etter, witli the former 
of which it has been couiu'cted by a canal. Its length is nearly 40 miles, but its 
medial breadth is not more than 12. Like those already dc.S(*ribcd, it is <livcrsificd 
with islands. Both the Stor and the IIernasua arc large lakes. The former is 
situated in Jemptlaiid, and the latter in I.<upland. Many other lakes in Swi-tlm 
present imieh varied beauty, and some of those iti the norlhern reginns <)f the 
kingdom arc celebrated by dLfapertais for their pictures(|ne seem'ry. 

Near the southern extremity of Norway is the lake iNIioss, or Mioskn, wJiieh 
exceeds 50 miles in length, but is very narrow, except in the central part, where 
its breadth is nearly 20 miles. It contains an island about 10 miles in < ireuit, 
Avhieh is fertile in pasture, wood,and grain. The long and narrow Ha.n-sion is situated 
north-AVest of Mioss. It is nearly 50 miles long, Init not more than three in medial 
breadth. This lake, which is situated on the Norwegijin Alps, through which the 
u'hole current of the Ljusdal flows, is considtn-ed by Dr. Clarke as one of the mosi 
magnificent in Europe, and as exceeding any other in its combination of rural 
scenery AV th the sublime objects of nature. He observes, “ mouutaii»s, islands, 
bay.s, promontories, broken shores, toAvering forests, hanging Avoods, sloping fields, 
cottages and farm-houses, Avith all the flood of Aiatcrs. light and life aixmt it. 
make it, perhaps, the grandest and most perfect association of the kind existijig.” 
The hike Tvri is a beautiful sheet of Avater, situated bv'tween Ran-8ion atid 
( hristiana. It forms an expanse nearly 15 miles each way. Its environs are 
variegated and plea.sant, and its borders cultiAatcd, and bticked Avuth high mountains. 
Further north, and near the confines of Sweden, is Fckmond, exeex'ding ,‘JU miles 
in length, by about eight at its greatest breadth. This lake is (unbosomed in moun¬ 
tain, and is situated nearly 3000 feet aboAx; the level of the sea. Many other lakes 
exist among the northern mountains of Norway, but they are too I'ttle known 
to be correctly described, and too little visited to (leserv(! it. 

Regions stretching through so many degrees of latitude, and poss(‘ssing such 
diA'crsity of surface and exposure, must also present a corresponding A'ariety of 
('limatk. The geographical situation of this peninsula, liouawer, stanijjs the Avliole 
Avith the character of a cold country. The gradation of climate is, therefore, 
only from what can barely be called temperate to that Avhich musl>be ju’oriounced 
severe. Though the air is in general k(^en and penetrating, the (‘liinate is not 
in.salubrious, and it is less liable to sudden chang(?s than that of several more sou¬ 
thern countries. Its salubrity admits of an easy comparison Avith that of England, 
Iroin the circumstance that the number of deaths in Saa'ccIcu is I in 13, and in 
England 1 in 40. In Wales it is higher. Thunder is s(ddom heard, and earth- 
(piakes are scarcely ever exj»eri(uiced. The interposition of the Norwegian moun¬ 
tains detends Sweden from those heaAW falls of min to AV'hich some of tlu; 
western countries of Europe are sul>ject. These, iiuhicd, often descend so copiously 
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on the western side of this chain, as to deluge the lower tracts. In most parts 
of the Peninsula, summer and winter divide the year, the transition from the one to 
the other being so rapid, that spring and autumn are scarcely perceptible. In thc’ 
norf hern parts, the summer is short, but the sun does not set for several weeks 
together. This, with the reflection from the mountains, sometimes renders the 
heat oppressive. The winters, on the contrary, are long and inclement; and 
frost so intense, that tlie Gulf of Bothnia liecomes one vast sheet of ice, over 
which travellers pass. (See page 5.) The sea, even at the southern extremity 
of the country, is usually frozen. The winter is sometimes very severe in Sweden, 
and the cold extremely rigorous. In these cases, the mercury in the thermometer 
sinks several degrees below Zero in Fahrenheit’s scale; as in tlie winter of 181.3- 
1814. At such seasons, the faces, legs, and arms of jiersons are frequently frozen ; 
and t'ven death is the certain consequence of long exposure to the influence of tlie 
frost, for exercise alone is inadequate to keep the vital fluid in eirenlation. Mr. 
Jnnu\s, who witnessed the efleets of the intense frost at the above mentioned period, 
observes, “ the north-east wind, during such weather as this, is a chill blast of 
death thfit exceeds in horror any other curse of h(‘aven.” During the long 
absence of the sun in the middle of winter, the dreariness of the night—the deatli-like 
pause in nature—is cheered by the brightness of tlie moon and stars, the reflection 
from the surface of the snow, and tla* frequent brilliancy of the. Aurora Borealis. 

'Phe temperature and moisture of the atmosphere, with the prevalence of 
serene, foggy, or stormy weather, depend greatly upon local causes. Tlu* 
vicinity of the sea, which gives Sweden almost the advantage of an insular elimate. 
causes the temperature of that country to be less than of those further to the east, 
though under the same latitude. The mean annual temperature of Stockholm, fur 
instance, exceeds that of St. Petersburgh by netirly 4 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, though not only the latitude of each, but their ilistance from tin* 
!ea, is nearly equal. But this ditfercucc falls chiefly upon the tviuter months, 
luring which the. temperature differs by 7°'5. In the six sunimer months, 
the difference is only in favour of Stockholm. The mean heat of Julv and 
August, the two hottest of those months, the thermometer stands higher at St 
Petersburgh than in the Swedish capital, by a mean of l"-8. 

From a Register kept by the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, it appears, 
from a mean of 50 years’ observations, that July is the hottest and .lanuary the* 
coldest month of the year; and that the medium temperature of the one is (54" 
and that of the other 24“; while the annual mean is about 42“. The results fur 
the different months are as follow ; and from the length of time the observations 
were continued, and the care employed in making- them, it cannot be doubted but 
they form a very near approximation to the truth. 
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The greatest height to which the thermometer rises at Stockholm has been 
found to be 84"; and from the jireceding statement it appears that October must be 
classed with the summer months, and April withthe M'in(er,for the mean temperature 
of the former exceeds that of the latter by 3". A register luis also been kept for a 
considerable period at Upsal, from Avhich it appears that the mean temperature 
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sun ullbrdwl a j^entle heat at inid-day, aud with pieusiii’e J went 
this temperature. Tlu; thermometer lose to od denree*^ of 


is genendly about, one decree Jower than at Stockholm ; but iu this latter 
place, the weatJier is more obscured by fogs, and the moisture of the atmosphere 
is greater. 

As the tiidf of Bothnia streteltes far to the north, aud confers nearly an 
insular climate on the regitms lU'ar its shores, there is veiy little diilerenee iu the 
mean temperature of thnea and IJlea. The chief variation between these two 
places is in the months of March, A])ril, and May, during which the ditference 
is only a fe\\- degrees. These j)laees are .situated on the op[»osite sliores of tlur 
gulf, and Idea abotit a degree and a half nearer the pole. Nueh is the intiuenee «)f 
local causes, that Tornea, situat<'d at the very extremity of the Bothnian gulf, 
and nearly in (it)’ of latitude, being ftivoured m this respect, has a much milder 
climate than many other places in a lower latitude. On tliis subject, M. f 'ou Jitalt, 
MhoAis’ted Tornea, in the autumn of 1807, has the following remarks. “The 
gieatest part of .September was now j)ast. I was hourly expecting tlu‘ snow, yet 
wishing to flee from it before the earth was permanently covered, lake many 
others, however, I-had rated the climate of Tornea too low: for tiuw were 
still living here in a jdcasant autumn. 'J'he air was calm, clear, and still. It 
froze a little in the night, but the ravs of the fore-noon sun soon dissi|)at('d tin 
ice. The 

about the coimtry in 

Fahrenheit, ami sunk in the afternoon verv sIoavIv. The trees aacic Act in lull 
glory, and no where had they lost any of their leaves. A linn snow track was not 
expected here till the end of .October, and it is s»‘ldom »'urlier. SeptembtT is at 
Tornea, Avhat October is in the nortlu of (h'rmany ; aud the pohir region doo 
not vindicate Ikt violated sovereignty till the «Mid of Novend»er.‘’ 

At the village of Enontekis, in Lapland, situated on tiu' bank of the river 
d’ornea, more than 200 miles north-W(“sl of the extremity of the Bothnian (<ulf, 
and a()proaching the Norwegian Alps, a register Av.as carefully ktpt for st'vend ye;ir> 
by the Bev. J'Jn'c Grape, and the results communicut<‘d to the Stockholm 
Aca<leiny of Sciences, by Dr. Ifahhaherp:. Idie latitude of the place of observa¬ 
tion Avas 08" 30', and the rtfsults are very singular. The mean of th(‘ y<'ar is 
20 (So, and that of February 0"’.'io, yet the mean temperature of .hdy aa'us ,>0' ().‘{. 
In con.sefjuetice of this high state of tin* thermometA'i* during the snmnnr 
nnmths, the coAintry is not only capable of producing sevA*i’al kinds of trees, Init 
even pot-herbs. 'I’his a (lords an exact analogy Avith the climate of Siberia. On 
the eastern side of the Norwegian Alps, the temperature depends chieliy uj)on the 
height of the place, and its distance from the .seas ; but on tbe opposite side of these 
mountains, the change of latitude has tlie greatest <'flect. Jn many parts of 
Norwegian Lapland, the annual temperature is almost ecpial to #hat at l^psal, 
about .8" farther south ; and hence many plants of more southern climes floAirish 
tlnre. ToAvards the northern (‘xtretnity of the j)cninsula, hoArever, though the 
AA'inters remain comparatiAciy mild, the summers are too cold for most plants to 
Acg'^etate at all. This is shown in the folkming curious table of the mean 
l••.ollthly temperature of Magcrbe, near the Aer/// Cape, drawn u[) from the 
observations of M. f 'oti Bach, AV'ho spent some time there in 1807. 
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The same traveller states that hi latitude 70% the tlierrnonieter rose, on the 
13tli of July, 1807, to H()®-3 of Fahreiilieit s scale, and that it often stood at 70 ’ 
or 72" (Inriiii^ the middle of the day. Tlie mean temperature of that amount was 
()3°. Even at Kielvi^', on tlui coast not far from the North Cajie, it sometimes 
rises to (55”. There the winters are less dreaded on account of the cold than the 
storms, tlie fury of which, exceeds all description. “ They sweep down the field 
with the utmost impetuosity from the west ami north-west. All is ag'itation ; no 
sound can be raised, no human voice is audible for the raging*- of the elements. 
'I'lie inhabitants endeavour, in sullen exjiectation, to securci themselves with double 
clothing and furs, against the cold, and are compelled to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, with what little they can find aroiiml them; for no fire burns, and the 
rocking houst; is jiei-petually on the point of falling about their ears ;—a tlreadful 
situation, which freipiently continues for days, 'riiese storms generally luaUe their 
aj)pearan<“c when the sun begins again to rise above the; horizon, but it is very 
remarkable, that thew always diminish at evening, and are less violent throughout 
the night. At break of day, they return with their former fury. They may be 
inoie. terrible at Kielvig than at other places along this coast, but these powerful 
hurncanes in winter, arc, however, pecidiar to the wliole coast of Fiumark.” 

A striking dilference also ('xlsts in the quantities of rain that fall in Norway 
and Swt'den. On the west side of the mountains it must be very great, from the 
rre(pient torrents in which it ileseends. Towards the east coast of Sweden, the 
following t[uantities fall in the southern, inidtlle, and eastern districts. More, doubt¬ 
less, falls ill the west, and near the mountains. The three phiees, with the results 
of the observations, are. 


f.iiiid . . , . 
I ifaboi'g 


1 S’ 2 fi iririK's 
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Sweden does not enjoy the advantage of a propitious Soil. In many jilaccs 
there is scarcely any, and that litth* is of aeohl and sterile quality. Sand and sandy 
clay jirevail, more or less, in most districts ; and hlack earth, except in a few of 
the vallies towards the north, is not often met with. A judicious system of 
agriculture, however, would render most parts of the country much more productive 
than it has hith(*rto been. In the southern districts of Norway, the soil has a great 
similarity to that of Sweeien in tlu* same parallel ; but much of the mountainous 
parts consist eitlu'r of rocks rising naked above the surface, or else covered with 
moss, or clad in .snow. Feat earth and morasse.s also occupy a considerable portion 
of this surfiice, and not only preclude cultivation, but oftim limit the tracts of uplaml 
jtasture. That AoiirecLTuiiE has not yet obtained in iSweden the attention it 
deserves, is sufficiently obvious from the small proportion which (he arable land 
bears to the whole surfaix* of the country, the diinimitive size of the arable farms, 
and the little stock they maintain, 'riic proportion of arable laud is stated by Dr. 
Thomson at one (52nd of the wliole area of the country ; or, if Nordlam; be excluded, 
on account of its climate and situation, to one 32ml jiart. The ndiolc arable land 
in Sweden is stated at 1,818,450 Fhiglish acres. The portion in a state of cultivation 
is 1,3(53,838, and that lying waste 451,612 acres. From an account drawn up in 
1811, it appears that the tiv(*rage quantity of arable laud to each Swedish farm is 
about 277S English acres. 4'he ijuantity of grain annually sown in Sweden is 
consequently extremely small, and tlu; return seldom more tluin five-fold ; so that 
the whole ipiantity of grain niised in Sweden amounts only to about one-fifth of a 
bushel per each individual. 

The grain principally cultivated is rve, big, oats, and wheat. The first grows in a 
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light .soil, and tlicrelbro is well adapted to many parts of the country; but at 
present it occupies the ground that a more skilful culture would dedicate to the 
growth of nheat, Avhleli is almost exclusively confined to the southern districts, 
and particularly the })lains^of Upland, in the vicinity of Upsal, where it is grown 
in the greatest quantities. But the culture of this valuable product might be 
extended much further north ; for Dr. Thomson says that he saw a fine field beyond 
the both degree, quite ripe in 1812, which Avas an unfavourable year. The valley 
of the Tornea, as described by M. Fon liitcfi, may also be cited as an exanij)le of 
what industry can elTect in favourable situations, though in a latitude approa<-hi!ig 
the extremity of Euro|)e. Turnips and artificial grasses have been very little 
cultiAated by the Swedish farmers, and ennse(inentiy the <(uantity of stock they 
are <'nable(l to keep through the long winter is comparatively small. During tin* 
l.iKer half of the 18th century, according to the tables piiblished by Baron 
Ilermelin, at Copenhagen, in 1805, it appears that the cultivators in La])mark have 
been doubled The sonthern parts of Norway resemble those of Sweden, and the 
same ])roducts arc raised. But in the more mountainous regions cat tit; are the 
chief ol)jects of attention. These, as in Switzerland, are driven to the mountains 
in summer, u’here they find pasturage for a few rntmths, and then return to the 
low country for the remainder of the year. Jn Finmark and Lapland the rein-deer 
t)ccupy the place of other herds and flocks. What the field is to the husband/nan, 
the rein-deer is to the Laplander; and Avhat the ])lough is to the farmer, his dog is 
to the Laplander. By him the flock is kept together, driven from [)lace to place, 
and defended from the i-avages of the wolf. tVhen, th<*refori*, he returns to his 
Gatnme (a hut in tla; mountains) he willingly shares his frugal fare with his dog, 
with as much freedom as he Wfuild with his father or mother. 

'JVo societies of riind and domestic economy have lately been established in 
Norway, the one at Christiana, and the other at Asker. Under their fostering can; 
the agriculture of the country has begun to improve. 

Both the nature of the country ami the climate preclude the vegetable kingdom 
of this peninsula from possessing that i-iehness whi(.‘h b('longs to inon; fa\a)ured 
districts. The common kinds of grain, grass, and fruits, are produci'd in the 
southern parts ; but the last will not grow in the northern regions. Rye ami oals 
are cultivated in some of the xmllies, and pastures adorn the lower hills, u hile the 
mountains are covered Avith rein-deer mo.ss, or clad with forests of fir, pine, and 
birch. The sap of these, either as pitch, tar, or turpentine, is also a valuable, 
article of commerce; and the inner rind of the bark, poAA’^dered and mixed AAUth 
rye-meal, supplies the inhabitants with coarse bread in time of scarcity. These 
trees, Avith the Avhite-beam, the mountain ash, the alder, and a species of cherry, are 
tlu* principal ones that flourish in the northern regions. The oak, the ash, tlie elm, 
tlie lime, <and some other kinds that gi’oAv freely in the sonthern districts, are 
incapable of bearing the scA’crity of the lAipland climate. The disa[)pearance of 
the oak, indeed, in approaching high latit«ides, as well as in ascending elevated moun¬ 
tains, is an evident mai'k of the deterioration of the climate ; and the manner in which 
the line of this disapi)carance declines, in passing from the great ocean ca.stward, across 
the northern part of Europe, deserves particular notice. At the iron-works at Harness, 
a little south of FonBitch,im he descended the Avestern shoreof the Bothnian 

Gulf,metAvith the^rst oak,which he observes was the lastthat was known to LhimviJs, 
as he Avas traAolling into Lapland. With n'spect to the apjteanince of the oak, 
tills traveller remarks, “ The course of the boundary of oaks in the northern 
regions is singular. It distinctly demonstrates the manner in Avhich the climate 
deteriorates with the distance from the great ocean. In Norway the oaks grow 
vigorously in the interior of the sea-bays, at Christiansund, and at Molde almost 
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as lii^h as 63®, and even at Dronthcim they are not altogether extinct. Harness 
on the other hand, does not lie hi^^licr than 60" 40'. On the other side of the 
Rothnian Gulf, oaks scarcely go beyond Aho ; in the Finnisli bays they only cover 
the coasts to Helsingfors, anil on the south side they cannot pcnetmte Ix'yond 
Norva, in Ingria, so that they do not even rea(;h sixty. Oeorgi relates that the 
Czar Peter I. ordered oaks to be planted at Petersburgh. They grew indeed to the 
thickness of a man, but irregularly, and with a decayed appearance (juite unsuitable 
to their age and nature. On tlic road to Moscow, tliey first appear on the banks 
of the river Masta ; and although the country does not rise in any considerable 
degree, their boundaries in an eastern direction towards Siberia are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Ossa, between Cassan and Catherinenburc:, in the latitude 
of o/i®.” 

Of the immense Forests in tin; Swedish possc'sions. tlie following stimmarv 
affords a good idea. WJien tlwi question relative to the propriety of allowing tlie 
expoit of timber in foreign vessels at the saim; rati; of duty as in native ships, was 
♦liseussed in 1817, Baron Eilclkrnnz, the Presidemt of the Assembly, made the fol¬ 
lowing statement. Of the 21 governments, the 13 most populous alone contain 
2400 sipiare miles (which being Swedish miles of only 10 to a (legree, each is nearly 
equal to 40 English miles) or 45 millions of tons of land covered with wood. As 
6000 enbie feet are the. smalh'st annual produce of one ton of land, (so called 
from its being calculated to protiuee a certain <pumtity of corn,) it follows that 
120 s<juare miles are sufficient for the consumption of the mines, of the lime-kilns, 
of the tar-manufactiiries, fences, ship-building, and fuel; and the produce of 2280 
may be spari'd for exportation. 

Now as the Avlioh; exjiortatiou of 5,000,000 cubic feet reipiire only four 
s(jnare miles to grow again in 100 years, the imagination is confounded at the 
immen'^ity of the lreasur(‘s which nature annually produces, aud again suflln's to 
decay without use, in thost; solitudes ; and every patriot must be giieved when lie 
sees that so small a jtart of them turns to the advantage of the country. A single 
j)arisli lately ofU'red to the crown a forest covering 50,000 tons of land, or three- 
fourths of the extent used for our whole exportation of timber, in order to be 
excused from paying a certain contribution levied upon it. 

Many species of vegetables are common both to Britain and Scandinavia ; 
nor is the flora of the latter much inferior to that of the former. The chalk hills 
and southern coast of England present many species which are unknown in the 
northern peninsula, but a g/eaf variety of Arctic plants flourish there which 
England iloes not possess, lllie cloudberry, one of the most abundant and grateful 
of the Scandinavian fruits, grows on the spongy Aljiinc rocks, and by the sides of 
the streams that roll dowA the rugged mountains. The cranberry grows in 
much greater perfection in their bogs than in the English marshes. Red-currants, 
whortleberries, and stone-brambles, are valuable fruits iu these northern regions, 
where they arc kept under the snow till winter, and when mixed with rein-deers’ 
milk, which is preserved in a congealed state, they form an agree.able variety iu 
the Lapland diet. Many species of heath and other plants also adorn the iqiland 
districts. 

The domestic Animals of Sweden present little that is remarkable, except in 
those regions Mdicre the reip-deer has been domesticated, and rendered subservient 
to almost all the wants of man. The horses are generally small, but often beautiful, 
and extremely active. A larger kind, like thosi^ in Holstein, are bred iu the 
southern parts of Norway. The cattle and sheep of the hilly parts are small like 
those bred on the mountains of Wales or the Highlands of Scotland ; but the 
breed has been improved in many of the lowland districts. There is also a species 
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of COW of a peculiar breed in JLapland. They are all white, and about the size of a 
small English calf. They are .vew pretty animals, and give excellent milk. Fixmi 
a curious table drawn , up : ISl I, snowing t^ hnmbenr Qjf jC!^^ 
and their distribution^ it thoh contain^ 403,747 horses, 

1,475,748 cattle, sl|ioeip> Tlhid huQ^ the extent 

of the country, is With a prosperous 

state of agriculture. With cst^e, It is only about a 

fourth of the number kept in England ^dWah^^ u^ t^Ht of sheep is not more 
than a twentieth, but as Sweden is thi^ times aa l^uth Britain, the 

real proportion of thj^e domestic animals is not nloreth^ onc-^ae^/f/i in the former 
instance, and (me-^sixtkth in the latter.' ^gs ai^IntimerOus in some parts, Imt 
goats are seldom seen. In the northern regions, the t^p^eer supplies the place of 
both horees and cjittle. But so completely is thi^ . to tpe intense cold 

of these latitudes, that it cannot support the milder tempera^^^^ of the southern 
parts of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The beasts of prey which range the woody recessBBS of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way are the bear, the wolf, the fox, and the lynx; bpt they are not so fierce 
as^ in the southern parts of Europe, for they seldom attack either men or the 
larger kinds of animals, unless impelled by extreme hunger/ Tlie stag, the hare, 
the squirrel, the beaver, the er^inine, the seal, and several other species of the 
smaller quadrupeds abound in th^-jTorests; aud game is plentiful in most parts. 
The skin'the hare becomes whit^%^ring winter, but returns to its primitive 
^k>ur alti^ that inclement seasoiu iHie mountains of Kiolen, or Kolen, may, 
1«rith propriety, be regarded as the stronghold of that curious animal, the Liming, 
or Norwegian rat, which sometimes issues from these recesses, and proceeds towards 
the .sea, in such countless myriads, that they spread desolation in their course, till 
stopped by the ocean. When they have consumed every thing in their waj^ they 
either devour each other, or are lost in the ocean, as it is said that none of them ever 
return. Rabbits are seldom found, except in a tame state. Sweden likewise contains 
about three hundred species of birds, among which are most of those common to 
other parts of Euro)ie. Tlie Falco umbrmusk sometimes met With in Sweden, though 
not often. Water-fowl are numerous, both on the coast and in the interior. Fish is 
plentiful, and forms a valuable article of food. 

Both Sweden and Norway are rich in Minerals, The number of metals 
found in Sweden amounts to eighteen ; among ndiich; are ^Id, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, zinc, cobalt, and antimony. The<it^rs iwe of the inferior kinds. 
The most abundant are lead, copper, and iron. Norway also contains most ot 
these meteds. In gold it is inferior to Sweden, but its si]^i? min^ are more nroductive. 

, Gold has been obtained at Adelfors, in the j^t^noe of Sinalaml, where it 
occurs Sometimes in a native state, but more generally] in veins of calcareous spar, 
in a rock of mica slate. This metal has also lieep found in other parts of 
Sweden, as in the mines Of Basna, where minute partlicl^ are found in beds of 
hornblend. In Norway, gold has also been worked at/j^swold,. ia province of 
Aggerhus, which is about 30 miles north of Christii^na. Here the veins are 
composed of compact quartz, iron ore, flint, and vew small particles of that 
preCiotis metal. So small was the quantity, that abo^it .JOO tofts of the rock, which 
was annually pomided, did not yield more than the viaiuii of 1500 dollars. In feet, 
the gold mines of both countries were so unproductive^ not defrajdng even the 
ex{>ense Of working, that the;f have been abandoned. V 

Nati^' is smnerim^a found in Sweden, but it is generally mixed 

with galena. The mine of Sala, or Salberg, is about; 25 English miles west of 
Upsal, but is not rich in metal. In the mine near Tl^drberg, the metd is found in 
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calcareous stone, and lead ore is used to extract it. Both gold and silver have 
been discovered in Swedislj Lapland, but neither of them has yet been worlccfd. 
The annexed plate exhibits an interesting view of the interior of the JSwetlisli 
silver mines. 


The principal silver mines of Norway, are those of Kongsberg, which yield 
larger masses of this metal than any other mine in Europe. These pieces often 
weigh four or five pounds each; and one block of this native silver, which is 
preserved in the Royal Collection at Copenhagen, is valued at This mine 

was tliscovered in 1023, employs about 2500 men, and produces silver to the 
value of ^^54,000 annually. Silver is also found in other parts of the same province, 
hut in smaller quantities. 

The most productive of the Copper mines are in Dalccarlia, which is the 
great Swedish depot of this metal. One of the princi})al of these mines is near 
Fahlun, and has been worke<l for several centuries, hut yields much less than 
formerly. The metal is not found in veins, as in many other places, hut in large 
masses ; and the whole of the ore seems to have originally formed a vast cone, 
placed with its apex downwards. It was long worked with so little care, that 
about 100 years ago the upper part fell in. Tlic rubbish, however, has now been 
removed, and the mouth of the mine presents an opening of about three quarters 
of a mile in circuit, and 200 fathoms in depth. The descent is by an easy winding 
staircnise, and the galleries are spacious, some of them being 30 feet in height. 
Dr. Thonison states the number of miners employed in 1813, at 600; but it had 
previously been much greater. Dalecarlia also contains several other mines of 
iron, copper, and lead. To the last, the Swedes generally give the name of silver 
miruis, as it is chic^fly for the sake of this metal, which is extracted from the galt'iia, 
that they are worked. Cop[)er is also found in the province of .lemj)tlan(i; and 
the whole cpiantity annually obtained from the Swedish mines, has lately been 
stated at 22,000 (]uintals of lOOlhs each, which is nearly one-ninth of tlie quantity 
yielded by (Ireat Britain and Ireland. 

Copper is also abundant in the province of Drontheim, the most celebrated 
mines of which, arc those of Roeras, about 70 English miles south-west of that 
town. These were discovered in 1641, and are situated on the southern slope of the 
Dovre-fieldt mountains, nearly on a level with the line of perpetual snow. The 
ore is found in veins from a few inches to several yards in thickness ; and the 
annual produce is about 2300 Swedish ship-pounds, or more than 300 tons. The 
net profit is estimated at 150,000 rix-dollars. Mines of this metal are also 
worked at Quickne and Selboc, about 50 miles cast of Drontheim ; as well as in 
some other districts. The whole annual produce of the Norwegian copper mines, is 


stated at 8000 quintals. 

Iron, however, is the metal for which Sweden is most celebrated, and from 
which the greatest advantage is derived. The mines of Danemora, in the province 
of Upland, are considered as yielding the best iron in Europe. Most of it is 
conveyed to the port of Oregrimd, where it is shipped for Eng! .nd, under the 
appellation of Oregrund Iron. It i§ principally used in making the finest steel. 
These mines have no subterraneous galleries, but resemble large gravel pits, and 
are about 50 feet in depth. The ore is so rich that it yields from 30 to 80 per 
cent, of metal; and the whole quantity annually obtained exceeds 25,000 tons. 
The number of men employed in working them is about 1500. 

The noted mountain olf Taherg, in the i)rovinee of Smaland, is one entire mass 
of iron ore, except in a few places, where the veins are separated by layers of 
earth. This metallic pile is about three English miles in circuit, and 420 feet 
above the surrounding country. Iron is also obtained in various other districts in 
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Sweden, and in Lapland the ore is stated to be extremely ricli in metal. Tlie 
principal places where it has been discovered, are in the neighbourliood of Tornea, 
Lnlea, and Pitca. Near Lulea, the mass is said to be one Swedish mile in length, 
and three or four hundred tathoms in breadth. The ore is of a dingy blue colour! 
The number of iron mines m Sw^eden is stated, by Dr. T/iowwow, to be 176, and tlie 
quantity of iron pro^red from them 431,137 ship-pounds, which is nearly eoual 
to 65,000 tons. ' . / f 

The Iron mitt^ brNorway are principally in the province of Christiansund, 
and in the vicinity of Aiind^l the ore is often intermixed with a bed of limesl^©. 
It is more easily fused than the ore which is obtained at other places, with 
it is often mixed, to promote the fusion and improve the metal. 

Lead mines are also wt^ked near Sala and Norberg. Those at the 
place yield pure antimony, those at the latter Molybdena. Cobalt 
at Basna, and mines of it opened in Nornw, in 1776. Lead is ■ 

the neigh^nrhood of Kongsb^* in Norway. Tin is only found in small mmiitities 
in the vicinity of Fahlim. Alum is obtained near Christianstadt, and coel’in 
same province. . ' 

Sweden abounds in yarions other Jhineral; substances, aihong which & lime¬ 
stone, <»lcereous 8pp,ymarble of different colpmys, ^umta, a^^ rock cryteOh Sdteh 
kinds of ffl^ en gartifets are also fOpiid^ Whidh mo lidt common'^ ija other ports Of 
Eui^pe. the Swedish ^hes, independently of 

those mT Nory^y, estimated in'lSlB, at %60a,000 of crowns. 

™ watera, or they have not 
^tmOed that notice .tvliieh is j^heraUy bestowed upon them in other countil^ 
The most celebrated qiiings are at Medevi, in East Gothland. 
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Principal Cities^ Towns, and Buildings. 

STOCKHOLM, the metropolis of Sweden, is romantically situated near the conflu¬ 
ence of the lake Moelar with the Baltic. It stands on several small islands and 
peninsulas, formed by the inlets of the sea, and has a safe and commodious 
Imrbour, which is rendered difficult of entrance by the rocks and islands that 
impede it. About three centuries ago the place where Stockholm now stands con¬ 
tained only a few fishermen’s huts, scattered on a barren Island. The situation, how¬ 
ever, being favourable as a commercial depot, the buildings and population increased, 
whicli, in addition to its having been made the abode of royalty, about the middle 
of the 17th century, instead of Upsal, have converted a dreary village into a large 
and flourishing capital. The population is nearly 180,000 individuals. The 
amphitheatrical form of tlie city gives it an imposing aspect. At the extremity of 
the harliour, several streets rise one above another, and the whole is crowned 
by the magnificent palace of the sovereign. (Sec the plate.) Most of the 
houses in the city are built of stone; those in the suburbs are chiefly-composed of 
timber, painted red. The streets are in general broad, but the inequality of the 
gi’oimd reiuiers them inconvenient. The insular parts of the city are connected by 
hridgi?s between the town and the sea. The follo^ving description of the appear¬ 
ance of this capital is given by a late traveller. 

“ It is a singular and wonderful town. What romantic views of islands. 
Avaters, rocks, hills, and vallics ! All that we assemble together in our dnvarns of 
distant landscapes, is here united in the circumference of one town. Whatever 
there is grand in nature, is to be found in the neighbourhood of the finest monu¬ 
ments of art. It is true, we do not observe here the astonishing magnificenct? 
of Naples ; but we have in place of it such an indescribable diversity of prospects 
and impi essions, that for years, perhaps, we may search in vain before we find them 
again. How beautiful is the situation of the citadel, from which we overlook 
almost the whole of the town, as it ascends the declivities from the water! How 
charmingly solitary are the rocky banks at llorstrand and Carlsbcrgwick, in wliieli 
elegant country houses are hid in the clefts ! How magnificent the view from the 
rocks of Sddcrmalm, of the 'interior of the town, the ships in the harbour, the 
islands, the boats, and of the woods and rocks opposite to the menagerie I The 
streets arc laid out with so much art, that at a great distance, and the. most 
remote parts of the town, w'e have always the large buildings or churches in 
vicAV, and are always employed uj)on distant objects. Tlirough the long Drott- 
ning-gata we see the church of Catharine in the Sbdermalm ; througli the Storgata 
we sec John’s church; and the Riddan-gata, the church of Adolphus Frederick. 
Such vanety is not to be found in any other town of Europe.” 

Among the most prominent buildings and Institutions in Stockholm, are the 
royal Palace, St. Catharine’s churcli, the Dock-yard and Arsenal, the Royal 
Observatory, the Academies of Sciences and Painting, with some other literary 
institutions. All these claim the stranger’s attention, and are calculated to rewarcl 
the curious inquirer. The manufactures of Stockholm are not numerous, but they 
are in general flourishing. They consist chiefly of glass, porcelain, silk, woollen. 
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aiul ootlou iicotis. for tlioii- own supply, and likewise some sugar refineries. The 
*ss(‘ls einpiovt'tl ill the trade of this capital tnostly lielong to Sweden, for the duties 
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on all lioods imported in foreign ship.s are very heavy. 'I’he principal ex|»orts are 
iiMM, steel, copper, pitch, tar, and timlier. The quantity of iron annutdiy exported 
is ahoiit KMt.OOO ship-pounds, 'fhe imports tire chielly salt and colonial produce, 
Kefined sugars and hardware are both prohiliitcd. 

(ioTHKNHCuo, OF Gottcnhur"^ is a fortified town, and the second in Sweden, 
1,'th in point of commerce and population. It is founded on a sitigul.arly 
romantic .site, near the .south-west extremity of AVest Gothland, and is about three 
Ibitish miles in circuit. This town is situated near the mouth of the river (iotha, 
and stands partly on a marshy plain, and partly on a ridge of barren rocks, with 
Arhich the plain is surrounded. In the upper part of the town, the streets rise 
above each other in the form of an amphitheatre. Some of the modern buildings 
are of brick, but the greater number are construeted of wood, and painted ri'd. 
The population has lately been estimated at 25,01)0. The harbour is spacious, and 
the foreign commeree extensive*. It was in the most nourishing condition, whe n 
the English ve.sst'ls were excluded from the continental ports. Gothenburg then 
became a depot for various articles of liritish merchandize and manufacture. Tfie 
jniiu'ipal exports are herrings, iron, tar, and deals. The chief imports are colonial 
produce, as coflee, sugar, cotton-wool, spices, tobacco, rice, aiul salt. 'rh(*se 
are chiefly sent from laverpool. 

The small and venerable city of Upsal, or Upsala, was not only the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, but i.s the only archbishop’s see belonging to the Swedish 
church. It is situated at the entrance of a large and fertile plain, about Eng¬ 
lish miles north of Stockholm, and contains the most ancient and celebrated of 
the Swedish T.hiiversities, as Avell as the Ob.servatory, through which t!ie first inei’i- 
dian of that country j)asscs. The old town, which stood near the site of the 
present city, was celebrated in the carlie.st records of the north, as the j)rineipal 
place of sacrifice, in the times of Pag,an superstition, and the residcjice of the chief 
priest of Odin. The present town is small, but neat, and is divided into nearly two 
equal parts by the river Sala. The houses are generally composed of wood, though 
a few are of brick and stuccoed. The sti-eets are at right angles to each other. 
The population is between three and four thousand, besides six or seven hundri'd 
students belonging to the University. Tlu* Catbedral was founded about the 
middle of tlu* l.'lth century ; and is a large Gothic structure, handsome in its exter¬ 
nal appearance, an<l cha-ste in its internal decorations. The library belonging to 
the university comprises alxnit 40,000 volumes, and deserves the attention of the 

traveller. The Jlotanical (JartU'n is also worthy of notice. The former was 

•/ 

planned by the celebrated Cc/sitts, and the latter by the great LhuKvu.s. 

Caui.scrona, is situated on a bay of the Baltic, and was founded on an insu¬ 
lated rock, by Charles XT. in 1(380. The houses, like those in most of the other 
towns of S^veden, are built of wood, but arc in general well constructed ; and 
the population amounts to about 13,800. (,’arlscrona is not only a sea-port of 
considerable trade, but the principal dej)6t of the Swedish navy. 'I’he harbour is 
ca])able of containing 100 vessels, and its (entrance i.s defended by two forts, and 
commanded by others in the interior. The chief objects of attention at Carl.scrona, 
are th(! docks, which are separated from tlu; town liy a high M’^all. One *)f these 
was cut out of the solid rock, and was coin{)Ieted in 1714. The new dock is semicir¬ 
cular, and much larger than the old one ; bnt after X^25,000 had been annually 
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are timber, tar, potash, tallow, and marble. Its .situation is about 220 miles, nearly 
south-east of Stockholm. 

Nokdkoping is a town of great trade, and advantageously situated at the 
confluence of the Motala, with the Baltic. The population is about «S000 ; the 
principal manufacture is that of fire-arms and other military weapons. Its chief 
exports are iron and copper. 

Fahlun is a considerable town, situated on the border of the mining district, 
and the (capital of the province of Dalecarlia. Most of the inhabitants arc 
employed eitlier in the mines or the forges in the vicinity. Except the churches 
and a few houses, which are built of brick, and roofed with sheets of cor 


jopper. 


all 


the othei’ buildings are constructed of M'ood. The number of forges in the to'vn 
and neighbourhood givr^ it a very sombre appearance. Fahluu is in a great 
measure encompassed with mountains, which are clothed with pines, and the mf)st 
celelu-ated of the Swedish copper mines arc situated in its vicinity. It is about 
IfiO l^ngiish miles north of Stockholm, and its population nearly o(K)0 individuals. 

(Jarlstadt, is the chief town in the province of Wei-meland, and is sitnat(!d 
on the island of Tingwalla, formed by two branches of the Clai-a-Elv, which aftru-- 
wards unite, and fall into the northern part of the lake Wencr. This city is about 
a mile and a half in circumference, and was built by Charles IX., from whom it 
derived its name. Tlu^ streets are broad anti straight, but the houses are all con¬ 
structed of w(n)d. Even tlie Bishop’s palace is composed of the same materials, 
and resembles a large manufaetory. 3'he Cathedral alone is built of stone. A little 
i;ommer<*e is carried oti across the lake, partiimlarly in iion and wood. The 
nuiuherof the inhabitants is about 1500. 

Marstuand, from the strength of its situation, has been denominateil the 
Oibraltar of Sweden. It stands on the eastern side of a small rocky island, in the 
Cattegat, and contains about 1200 inhabitants. The harbour is large and com¬ 
modious, but diflicult of entrance. It is also defended by batteries. Maistrand 
carries on a small trade, and many of the inhabitants are engaged in the fisheries. 

Eund is the capital of Scania, and is one of the most ancient towns in 
Svv'cden. It is now of importance only as the seat of a university, fouiuled by 
(’harles XI. This abode of literature has a j)rovision for t%vcnty-onc professtu-s, 
and about 300 students. The principal subjects to which the attention of the students 
is directed are Natural Histoiy, Chemistry, and Agriculture. The cathedial is an 
ancient irregular buihling, which has been constructed at different perio<!s. The 
pojiulation is about 1000, independently of the students in the university. 

On ascending the western shore of the Bothnian gulf, Umea, the capilal of 
Westerbothnia presents a respectable appearance. It is situated in the (51th 
<legr(*(! of latitude, and at the confluence of the Umea-Eh' Avith the sea. * Some 
of the streets are paved, many of the houses are neatly built, and there are some¬ 
times several A'essels in the harbour at once, which impart a tlegree of activity 
to the town, not common to those of so high a latitude. Umea contains about 
1000 inhabitants. 

Tornra is now a Russian town ; but before avc quit these northern regions of 
(he peninsula, anotlier place must be noticed, on account of a single building Avhich 
it contains. This is Skelefteo, respecting which .a late traveller emphatically 
observes, “ The road brought us at mid-day to several small hills. Here the 
woods opened ; we issued out of them, and saw the extensive plain of ^ikidefteo, 
and the large stream which winds through it; and the church of ISkelefteo rose in 
the middle of the plain like a temple of Palmyra in the desert. This is the largest 
and most beautiful building in the north. What a prospect! What an impression 
here in a latitude of on the borders of Lapland ! A large quadrangle ; ansi sm 
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each side Doric pillars, which support an attica. 
cupola, upheld by Ionic pillars ; and a clock, and lanterns above it. Why ? By 
what means ? Hy M'hat accident cainc a Grecian temple into this remote regioh > 
I asktMl tlie peasants who built it, and when it was built ? And they answered with 
no small degree of self-complacency : built it, the congregation of Almuett. 

It cost us indeed great trouble and labour, seven long yeai-s, and an outlay of a 
large sum of money.—Hut udio gave you the plan and the spirit to undertake it ? 
'J’hat I could not learn. What are we to think of a congregation cajiable of 
erecting such a building ? I learned for the first time in bitoekholm, that the 
Academy of Arcliiteeture in Stockholm, draws the plans and sketches of every 
f)ublic building in the whole kingdom, and overlooks their execution on the Sjjot. 
This is noble and grand. We need only the experience of Skelefteo to be convinced 
of this.”— Buck. 

In describing a f€‘w towns in Norway, Christiana deserves the first place. 
It may justly be regarded as the capital of that extensive country, though liergen 
possesses double the population, and is usually allowed the metropolitan honour, 
Christiana, however, is not only the residence of the principal constituted autho¬ 
rities and public bodies of the country, but its extensive iutluence over the 
greater part of Norway, the connexion of the inhabitants with foreign states, and 
their superior cultivation, and social modes of life, are all ufion a biglier scale than 
in any other of the Norw'egian towns. Many of the requisites generally looked for 
in a capital, are therefore to be found in Christiana in a much higher degree 
than in either Bergen or Drontheim. The interior a{){)earance of (liristiana, is 
that of a neat and prosperous town ; the streets are not only broad and straight, 
but, as in many towns in Sweden, intersect each other at right angles, which gives 
a gay and animated appearance to the vviiole scene. Most of tlu; houses are built 
of stone, those of wood being chiefly confinefl to the suburbs. hen a Norwegian 
ileseends fi-om the hills to Christiana, he regards the houses as exhibiting a 
specimen of unparalleled magnificence, for in many parts of the country, not a 
single house of the kind is to be seen, and there are even very few in either 
Drontheim or Bergen. 

Christiana is situated in a fertile valley at the bottom of a gulf vv'hich pene¬ 
trates the southern part of the country to the depth of about 50 miles. It is 
divided into several ilistinct parts, in each of which the exterior appearance, 
the houses, tratles, and manner of living, are different, “ The straight streets 
which cross each other at right angles, run up from the harbour, but <lo not 
extend all the way into the country. The capitalists, the wholesale dealers, the 
ship owners, those wlio hold government oflices, find more room here than else¬ 
where* for their large houses; and the consequence is, a greater stdiness, and 
almost a dead silence prevails in these streets. They are called the Quartale, and 
every person in the Quartale, according to the way of thinking here, is considered 
riclier, finer, and more polished than the inhabitants of the other streets.” On the 
other hand, the houses are more closely crovvd<*d togetlier in that part of the town 
which borders on the country, where the shopkeepers and artizans of all kinds reside. 
The harbour is good, and the trade extensive. The grixit annual fair, held in 
.lanuary, exhibits an incongruous assemblage from all the .southern parts of 
Xorw^ay. The chief exports and imports are similar to tho.sc of the other ports of 
Norway, except alum and vitriol, vv'hich are obtained of a superior quality at 
C hristiana. The public buildings most worthy of notice arc those belonging to 
the Academy, (which was constituted a university in 1HI2,) the military school, the 
two theatres, and the prison. The population is about 9001). 

Bergen is the most commercial town in Norway, and is .situated on a 
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declivity nearly encompassed by mountains. It surrounds the semicircular hay 
which forms a safe and commodious harbour; and is nearly in the same parallel 
with St. Petersburgh, Stockholm, and Christiana. The houses are built of wood, 
which has caused the town repeatedly to Suffer by fire. Situation, and other local 
circumstances preclude Bergen from participating in the advantages of agriculture 
and manufactures. Its inhabitants, who amount to about 15,000, are chieflv 
engaged in navigation, trade, and fisheries. This last branch of its industry 
employs several thousand people during the season in taking cod and herrings, 
which, after being cured, form a considerable article of export. The quantity 
of herrings annually expoited has of late years been only about 12,000 barrels", 
but was formerly much more. Fish, iron, copper, pitch, tar, hides, and timber, are 
the principal articles with which vessels are freighted at Bergen. The imports are 
gi-aiu, wine, salt, hardware, sugar, coffee, and other colonial produce. 

Dkontheim, or, as more properly spelled by Dr. Clarke, Dronvem, is situa¬ 
ted about 240 English miles north-east of Bergen, and is the most northerly city 
in Europe, t?xccpt Tornea. It stands on a fine bay, and being seated at the 
union of foui- great vallies, it is favourably situated for trade, which renders it 
a flourishing city. With respect to the architecture and appearance of this 
city, a recent traveJlci-, Avho visited it in his progress up the wc'stcrn coast of 
the country, oliserves, “Every time we j)rof:ced through the streets ofDron- 
theiin, wc are struck Avitli the beauty of the tOAvn, and yet it is altogether 
built of woo<l. I do not believe there are more than four stone houses in tlie 
whole circumference of the town, and these are miserable and inconsiderable 
buildings. But the wooden houses have an uncommonly agreeable a))|)earance here, 
as, in every one we see, the endeavours of the possessor to ornament the exterior 
as much as ])Ossible, is strongly visible, and the endeavour is frequently crowned 
with suc<;ess ; for the delicacy of feeling and taste of the inhabitants is not 
confined to their mode of living, but extends to every thing around them. At 
least, I was impressed with the idea that there was a greater air of ornament, 
neatness, tind beauty in this place than in Christiana; something more in the 
Dutch, or rather more in the English taste, than we perceive in any of the other 
Norwegian towns. 

“ This 4/(fo?/iY’g(/^/e is a noble street, such as few towns can boast of. It runs 
through the whole breadth of the town to the shores of the Fiord, and the buildings 
on both sides of the street are very ivspeclable. The charming island of iMmd\- 
holm, Avith the castle, rises in the background in beautiful ])crpective above the 
bright and clear Fitu-d, and the prospect is closed by mountains covered Avith 
snow, Avhich rise above the AA’^ater AAdiolly in the distance. Nothing can be con¬ 
ceived more attractive. Wc should scarcely credit a drawing, however faithlidly 
it might represent nature ; but no drawing could convey the perpetual fluctuations 
of light on the Avorksanil tow'crs of the island, and the deep ground Avhich disappears 
in the blue ethereal mountains, the tops of Avhich are illumined by suoav.” 

The prineijial exports are copper, iron, timber, and fish. The iron is chiefly 
derived from the mines at Roeras. The imports are colonial produce, cloth, 
Avine, and corn; Avith a little British hardware and a few other manufactured 
articles. Several hundred ve.s.scls, principally English, Irish, and Dutch, of small 
burden, annually enter the port. 

The remains of the ancient and highly celebrated cathedral,prove it to have been 
a magnificent edifice ; and some travellers have thought that it surpassed the great 
cathedral at Magdeburg. It contained the toi»»b of Sf. Oluf, to Avhich the whole 
population of the north formerly went in pilgrimage. An elegant stone edifice, 
erected a few years ago, deserves particular notice, as being the only one of the 
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kind in Nonvay. Tin's is the house belongings to the Dronthcini Society of 
Sciences, and the high School. The scliool rooms occupy the ground door, and the 
professors and masters the upper parts. 

Very h;w of the other Norwegian towns are worthy description. Tlie large 
mining town of Kongsberg contains about 10,000 inhabitants ; but being wholly 
supported by the mining interest, and situated in a comparatively barren district, 
it does not possess any peculiar features, or public buildings of eminence. 

Stavanger is a populous sea-port, in the province of Christiansand, and is 
situated in one of the best peopled and most fertile districts of the kingdom. 
Tiu^ commerce consists chiefly of deals, tallow, hides, and skins. Stavanger also 
partakes of the trjide in ore which is obtained in the neighbouring mines. 

Drammen is a considerable trading town, situated on both banks of the 
Draiume, where it enters the Gulf of Christiana, and contains a population of 
about (>000 individuals. The harbour admits only small vessels, which arc chiefly 
freighted with iron and timber. 

Fredericshall is’ situated on the borders of Sweden, and though an open 
town, is celebrated for the sieges it has sustained. These have principally been 
supported by means of the impregnable fortress of Fredericstein, situated in 
the vicinity. One of the most memorable of these sieges was that in 1718, when 
Charles XII was killed in the trenches. The population is about 40(M), most of 
whom are employed in the timber trade, with a few manufactures, which merely 
supply the local demand. 

Fredekicstadt is a small town at the mouth of the river Glomme, con¬ 
taining about 1000 inhabitants, who are chiefly employed in the timber trade*. It 
is the most regular fortress in the south of Norway ; but, like many other towns 
in that kingdom, it has suffered greatly by fire. It is about 40 English miles 
from Christiana. 

The little village of Elvbbacken, from its singular situation and appearance, 
may be briefly noticed. This is a favoured spot in 70“ of latitude, and a late 
traveller exclaims, How beautifully rural Elvebacken appears at the mouth of 
Altens-Elv! It looks like a Danish village. The houses, to the number o<' 
about twenty, lie up the banks of the great stream in the midst of green 
fields and metidows, and surrounded with high Scotch firs in every direction." 
In reference to the vicinity of this rural retreat in the midst of the Arctic regions, 
the same writer observes, What appears in the distance only wood and wilderness, 
on a nearer approach, immediately opens and displays to us meadows with houses 
scattered among them.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Manufactures — Fisheries—Commerce and Shipping, 

THE MANUFACTirRKs of a country, like its other circumstanees, must be juffged 
by comparison. Those of Sweden, however, arc as yet both few and imperlect. 
'riie natural jn’oductions, industry, skill, and capital of a country, must always 
have ^reat irilluence in directing' its labour into particular channels, as well as in 
regulating the cjuantity and quality of its produce. This is billy exeinpiifiid in 
th<* manufactures of Sweden. A few centuries ago, the inhabitants of the maritime 
districts were merely fishermen, and the towns were destitute of artificers. About 
the middle of tlie 17th century, the Swedes began to work their metals and woods. 
Manufactures of silk and steel were established, saw-mills were erected, foreign 
artisans invited and employed, and booksellers’ shops were opened. Other improve¬ 
ments in national industry succeeded. The articles chiefly made, are woollen 
cloths, silks, cottons, hats, watches, sail-cloth, with those of iron, st(!el, coppei-, 
and brass. From a statisticiil account of Sweden, lately published at Stockholm, 
it appears that, in 1814, the woollen cloth made in that countiy was 183,()()() ells of 
fine cloth, and 120,000 ells of the coai’ser kinds, which is far from being adt quate to 
the domestic (umsiimption. The same deficiency also exists in the quantity of silk 
and cotton. The total value of the Swedish manufactures, for that year, was 
stated at 5,622,120 crowns. The number of persons employed in the fabrication of 
woollen, silk, and cotton goods, has been estimated at between 15 anil 20 thousand; 
an<l those engaged in the mines, at more than 25,000. Ship-building also occupies 
a number of the inhabitants. 

In Norway, the manufactures arc still more limited than in Sweden. The 
principal ones are the forges and foundries, salt-works, sugar-refineries, ami the 
glass-houses, lately belonging to his Danish majesty. These, with the extraction of 
metals, the cutting of timber, and the manufacture of a few coarse ivoollen 
articles, for the partial supply of their own wants, constitute nearly the u bole. 
'riie making of pitch and tar is also a source of employment to many individuals. 
Thci'c is likewise some earthenware made in the neighbourhood of Droutheim, 
and though this is not extensive, yet it is of importance in a country where suitabh? 
materials are cveiy where scarce. 

The Fishkuies form a valuable source of industiy in both these countries, 
and not only afford a copious supply of food for the natives, but furnish one ol the 
chief articles of their exports. Many vessels are (constantly employed in the adjacent 
seas during the proper season for taking cod, herrings, and lobsters (.'od abounds 
in inexhaustible stores on the Norw'egian coast; and these, when salted and dried, 
are exported to the southern countries of Europe, particularly to Spain and Italy. 
The herring fishery yields a plentiful supply both for home and foreign consumption. 
Vast numbers of lobsters are likewise sent from the coast of Norway to England 
and Holland. 

Sweden and Norway ai’e favourably situated for Commerce, being almost 
entirely encompassed by the sea, and having a number of secure ports. These 
circumstance-s, combined with the nature of their produce and wants, incline the 
Swedes to navigation and commercial transactions. Within the last century, 
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they have made snch |)j\)j:;ress in this respect, that they now carry on an active 
intercourse with most parts of the world, 'i’heir iron, steel, copper, pitch, tar, and 
tind)er, are in constant recpicst by the more soiithern nations ; and the abundance 
of materials enables the Swedes not only to build vessels suilicient for their own 
eommercrial })nrj)oses, but also to become the carriers of several other less favoured 
nations. In addition to the preceding articles, hides, skins, tallow, and fish, are 
exj)Oited from 8weden. The tpiantity of iron annually exported, is about 400,000 
.>iiip-pounds, each about .‘lOOlbs English. Of these nearly 25tS,000 ship-jKmnds are 
shipped at .Stockholm, from which j)ort, in 1810, l.'kiO ship-pounds of coj)per, 
(iOO of li'ad, and 4520 of brimstone, alum, and vitriol, were sent. The average 
e.vport of timber from Sweden, is 57,000 balks, 23,000 spars, 175,000 dozen of 
])lanks and lath ; the whole value of which is estimated at 900,000 rix-dollars. 
\\dien tlie exchange is at par, of 4; rix-dollars per pound sterling, this amounts to 
about .X^207,C92. Norway exports, in the most favourable times, timber to the 
amount of nearly 2.50,000. 

The Swedish Imports are jirincipally grain and colonial produce, as sugar, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, tobacco, rice, pepper, wine, rum, and braiuly; witli salt 
;ind some other articles. Retined sugars, hardware, broad-(*loth, cotton, porcelain, 
and various other commodities, arc prohibited. Nearly all the imports are made 
in Swedish vessels, goods imported in those of other nations paying a heavy duty. 
Grain, and some of the mere necessaries of life, which the bleak and inhospitable 
nature of their own country does not allow it to produce, are almost tht' only 
articles required by Norway. 

La|)land has neither poi ts nor foreign trade of any (ronscxpience. The .Swedish 
merchants receive furs, rein-deer skins, idieese made of rein-deer milk, and some 
other articles, principally prejiared from these skins, in exchange for salt, tobacc'o, 
spirits, cloth, &c. 

The number of ships that entered the thirty-one .SM’^edish ports, in 1817, was 
3130 ; and of those that left them, in the same periotl, 2984; The Board of Trade 
also issued licenses to 681 ships for foreign commerce. The total of the Swedish 
vessels that arrived at the various ports of Europe, with those of Asia and Africa, 
in the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, during the same year, including their 
different voyages, was 1764. 

In 1814, Sweden possessed 1100 vessels, amounting to a tonnage of 70,0(K) 
lasts ; and as each last is about six ship-pounds, or four-fifths of a ton, the aggregate 
burden of the whole was nearly 65,000 tons. In 1815, the number was reduced 
to 1036, and the lastagc to 65,810, or about 52,672 tons. Both the number of 
sailors and vessels are supposed, since that period, to have decreased. From 1800 
to 1815, there Averc 919 ships built in Sweden; but many of these were doubtless 
sold to other nations. 
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Governtnent and Constitution—Laivs andJin isprudence — Army — Nav>.f- 

PoUtical Importance and Relations 
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THE ( tovrunment of Svv't!(len is a limited monarchy. It has uiiderpconc various 
modifications during the last half century; and though always limited in theory, 
it has sonudimes been almost absolute. In 1772, the basis of the present Con¬ 
stitution was laid ; but the troubles that followed a few years afterwartls, threw 
a great preponderance into the monarehieal scale. In 1789, the king assumed the 
right of making peace and war, and of levying taxes for the support of his measures, 
without the consent of the Diet. But when Giistavus Adolphus abdicated the 
throne, in 1809, this body remodeled the constitution, and eueompassed the royal 
prerogatives with more than their primitive limitations. A(;eording to the fiiuda 
mental principles estalilished by the Diet, in 1811, the crown is hereditary in tlie 
heirs male of the king, in the order adopted by that b(Kl^% on condition that they 
profess the pure evangelical faith, as explained in the confession of .Augsburg, 
which is the foundation of the established religion in Sweden. The king’s person 
is sacred, and his ministers alone are r(‘sponsible for the acts of government, 'fhe 
soviTcign is invested with the supreme power, and the right of appointing all civil, 
military, and naval otlicers for the service of the country. His Majesty is assisted 
in the discharge of his royal functions by a Council of State, consisting of nine 
members, including the ministers and great otlicers ; who, as well as the king^ 
must be members of the reformed church. Every thing relating to peace and war, 
and other connexions with foreign powers, is determined in this council. Tht're aii* 
four Secretaries of State ; for war, for the interior, for coinmen.’e and tinanee, and 
for ndigion ; and under these are plained tin; several (!olleges or boards, for the 
management of these various dejiartments. 

In the formation of this constitution, the rights of the people were also 
considered, and the fundamental principles then established were the following, 
laberty of conscience and free exercise in all matters of religion. Security oi 
person and property, for no punishment i^an be inflicted cxci'pt according to t!u> 
prescribed forms of the law. For the more effectual preservation of justii'c, a council 
of twelve men, called the High (’ourt of Appeal, is appointed. Half the memheis 
of this council mu.st be noblemen, and the other half commoners. Their duty is to 
decide all cases of appeal from the inlcrior courts. The power of reprieve, and 
of the restoration of property, is ve.ste<l in the king alone ; hut the arguments ot 
this court are heard in plea ; and the king’s decision is always given in the couned 
of state. 

Besides the High (’ourt of Appeal, there arc two Procureurs, one of whom is 
chosen by the king, and the other by the diet. Their office is to prosecute any ot the 
ministers or secretaries of state, before the proper tribunal, at the demand of a 
committee of the Diet. The king’s prerogative not only enables him to appoint 
the officers of the crown, but also to dismiss them, by making kiunvn his rea.sons 
in the Council of State. Those in the department of justice are e.xccpted from this 

ri’ii _ i__ _ _ A. 
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in the C'ouncil ot ^itate. l nose in me cieparunent or jusricc are e.xitepteo irom Tins 
power. They only vacate their situations by their (nvii voluntary acts, or forfeit 
them on being proved guilty of some misdemeanour. The sovereign prerogative 
likewise cxtcnd.s to the appointment of Arclibisho[)S and Bishops, from a list 
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presented to him for tliat jmrpose. He also confers the rank of nobility, but these 
titles descend only to tlie eldest son. 

The Swedish'DiKT embraces four distinct states ; the nobles, the clergy, the 
bnrsfi'sses, and the peasants. These meet in separate houses, and assemble of 
rii^ht every fifth year ; but as much oftener as the king" pleases to convene them. 
In the king and the diet, thus assembled, the right of taxation is vested ; bnt no 
la\v can In; made, nor any existing statute altered, except by the eoneurre nee of tlii ee 
«if the foni‘ houses of the Diet, and the consent of the king. It is, thend'ore, in 
the Diet that the influence of the crown finds its barrier, and the privileges of the 
people their security. 

Each branch of this counterbalancing power is constituteil in the following 
manner. The head of each of the noble families in a direct line inherits a seat in 
the house of the nobles, and consequently forms an integral part of the Diet. ll‘ 
any of these, members decline attending, his place is filled up by the next heir of 
the family. The number of members in this house is generally between six and 
seven hundred. The representatives of the clergy comjiose the second’ house. I'hey 
consist of the archbishop, the bishop, and a certain -number of other mciubers, 
(;hosi;n by the clergy from among their own body. Each lienefieed clergyman, ami 
all the first and second masters of the royal schools, are (pialified both for electors 
and representatives in this assembly, the number of which seldom exceeds SO. 
The tl\ird bi'anch of the Diet is formed of the burgesses. They are chosen by 104 
towns on which the privilege of sending members to the Di(;t has been conferred. 
Any tradesman who has been a freeman seven years, or an alderman thret;, is 
qualified for a representative. The number of members of this house is generally 
about 100. The representatives of the peasants constitute the fourth house. This 
term inclutles all who possess land of a certain tenure, who have never followed 
anv trade, or held anv civil office, and whose ancestors were also farmers. The 
land by which a peasartt is qualified, either for an elector or a representative, must 
be crown land or personal jiroperty, and between the value of „^yo and ^(>00. 
TIk; number of members of tins class is usually more than 100, but, like the 
other houses, it is subject to variation. Hence, its appears that the Swedish 
gentlemen, who possess property exceeding «f?600 a year, and are not entitled to a 
seat in the house of nobles, are excluded from all repre.sentation in the Diet of their 
country. The archbishop of llpsal is always the sfieaker of the house of tlie 
clergy. The others are iqipointed by the king. When a bill is agreed to in one 
house, it is sent by deputation to the,others, and if it receive the approbation of 
the majority of any three of the assemblies, it is transmitted to the king for his 
assent, upon receiving vvdiich it becomes a law. No person can be called to account, 
either for his woi’ds or actions, as a representativ^e, except by that partici.iar house to 
which he belongs. At each meeting of the diet, a (mmmittee is appointed for 
inquiring into the conduct of the Ministers, Council, and Secretaries of State. 

The Laws of Sw^eden have been characterized as mild and merciful. Many 
offi;nccs which, in other i.'ountrics, arc capitally punished, are there visited with 
imprisonment only, or some inferior penalty. Norway still retains the same laws 
as before its recent annexation to the crown of Svv^eden, and which are similar to 
those of the Danish code. 

One of the most important of the laws of Xoiway, and which difl’ers from those 
of Denmark, is that which secures tin property of an individual to his direct lineal 
(h'seendants. This is called the Odelsrecht; and allows any one who can prove 
himself a direct descendant from the former possessor of any property to recover 
possession of it, by paying the purchase money to the stranger who imiy have 
bonglit ’it. But in order to preserve this right of re-entry, he must certify before 
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the proper tribunal, every tenth year, that he is prevtaiterl from reeoveriiu;- his 
property by want of money alone; and that he still re.serve.s to Inmsclf tlu; 
rif^ht of redeMij)tion. This privilei;e having been found inimical to tlie improve¬ 
ment of pro[>erty, as well astlie cause of fre(pu>nt liiijrations, it has been enact(?d 
that the ri^ht of recovery shall cxi)irc after fi lapse of twenty years from the date 
of idienation. 

For the more spee<l}'and ellectual cidmiiiistratiou of justice, tlau’e is a species of 
assiz(! held three times a year, in ea(;h of tlie provinces or districts into which the 
country is divided,tuul in which twelve persons, chosen by the di.«'trict, and a|)provcd 
by the j><)vernor of the [)rovlncc, constitute ;i kind of jury. They hold their situation.s 
lor life, tiiid seven of tlumi form a court. In till <Timinal cast's, the judf^-e demands 
their opinion, and when unanimous, it ])revails a^jiinst his own decision, when 
there is any difl’erence between them. The prosecutor denounces the person accused 
to the kind’s ollicer of justi(VL% u ho carries on tin; prosecution at the public 
t;harij;e, and free from all expenst' to either party, (’ourts of justice are likewise 
established in all th(! towns, and supt rior courts for the larger divisions of the 
kiuf^^dom. Without tlieir ratification, in) senteuec of capital punishuu'ut passed in 
any of the inferior courts can be executed. Many abuses in tlu' ext'cntiori of tlu* 
laws have lately been eorrected, and tlie horrid practice of torture altogether 
Jibolishcd. 

From an ollieial statement, it appears that, in 18T2, the Swedish Ahmv was 
composed of the following troo})s : viz. regular tinny ik5,(KK) men ; reserve o(),()l)() ; 
new levy 7000, ttital O'i.OOO men. 'rhe->s(! troops have been gretitly reduced by the 
leturn ol peace ; but, in conseipienee of the annexation of Norwtiv, the pn'sent 
amount of the army cannot be estimated at less than 50.000 men. There is also a 
considerable body of milititi, who are only called out on ernergi'in'ies. Thereguhir 
troops in .Sweden jire raised by the provinces, on a, ))l;m similar to onr militi<a ; 
i-ach distiict siqiplying a certain nuinix'r. During the tib.sence of the soldiers, 

(licit' fi'llow pe.isants are obliged to till the ground belonging to etich soldier 
Ibr till' nsi'ofhis lamily, so that they nuiy not sulfer while he is engagi'tl in thesi'rvice 
<if his country. The oHieers have also hou.ses and lands assigned them according 
to their rank ; hence, in time of peace, they live among the peasants that hav(? 
formed, and may again form, thi'ir respective corps. On the death of each individual 
these [lossessions descend to his military suecessor. 

Nmie years ago the. ►Swedi.sh Navv incriided about .‘iO ships of the line, and a 
great number of smaller ves.sels; but it has since, sulfered considerable rednetions, and 
is now less than half its former strength. The nature of the Jialtie, with its numerous 
shoals, ri'iidcr smaller vessels, of a flat construction, inori* si'rvii'cable in the. 


defence of the coast. Hence great attention is paid to tlu; eijuipment of these 
galleys, both by Sweden ;md llussia. The naval estimate, published in ISl'i, 
comprises (iOOO seamen and ^000 marine artillery, by the latter of which the llat- 
bottomed vessels are chiefly nuinned. 


The tinnnal Revenues of the .Swedish dominions are estimated at one million 


and a luilf. They arise principally from the rents of the Royal Denu'snes, a part of 
thegreat tithes, import and export duties, a [loll tax, together with imposts on mines, 
houses, servants, carriages, foreign spirits, and various other Jirtitdes. This amount 
of revenue, however, was btircly etpial to the current expenses of govi'rnment, and 
though the income has been inmeased by the aixjuisition of Norway, the expendi¬ 
ture has likewise been augmented in an eipial pro|K)rtion. The National Debt of 
Sweden is Jibout U) millions ; and, as much of th s is owing to Hamburgh, the 
ji.'iper money of that place forms a large portion of the (fireulating medium. 

A reference to the territorial extent, the militarv renown, and the national 
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olianu'tor of Sa odoii, woiiltl claim for her a hi<,dicr place in the political system 
of Eiiroi>c than she now occupies, lint a yreat part ot her territory is inountainons 
and harren, the climate is not ii:enial, the poj)ulation is extremely scanty, and the 
inhahifed tracts not only cut otf from all intereonrse with tlu* forei^^n nations, 
hut with (’aeh other, and with the rest of the kin_^-dom. This portion of the 
Sncdisli dominions and peoj)le, therefore, eontrihnfes little to the national prosperity, 
and j)erhaps less to its wants; for the lloek, the lield, the brook, and tiu* ehas(*, supply 
their limited necessities, while they atlbrd them little to exchange for the comforts or 
i<'fmements of life produced by the industry and skill of others. low state 

also of ag-rieulture, arts, and industry, in the whole peninsula, diminishes both its 
natural ;ind artificial productions, and confines the vSwedish exports almost exclu - 
sively to her Avoods and her metals. Hence her eommereial transactions an* 
ehielly with those nations that are either deficient in these artieles, or who can 
readily furnish the few imports she needs. Briti^in, Holland, France, and the 
south of Europe are, therefon*, most engaged in the commeree t)f Swcdi'ii. 

A i^reat extent of coast renders Sweden altoji^ether a marilinu! nation, and 
her position gives her all the advantages of the Baltic ; but, at the same time, it 
exposes her to the naA'al attacks of Russia, and renoers an alliance udth some 
other commanding state almost necessary to her security, against the pri'ponde- 
rating inlluenceof that power. Prussia is obviously the stati* with Avhicli such an 
alliance AA Ould be most natural; but, as the finances of .Sweden enable her neither to 


equip and support a poAAcrful navy, nor to bring a large; army into the* field 
without foreign aid, a close, comnu'rtaal, and political connexion Avith England 
could scarcely fail of contributing essentially to her iiulependenee. 
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ostal)i.sl)C(l Rkli<;ion of Sweden is tiu; Lutlwran, under the episcopalian I'orin. 
'riiere is only one arehhishop, that of l J|)sal, with sixtecni l)isho{)s, twelve in Swedett, 
and four in Norway. 'Jdu‘ other rank.s of e<“elesia.sties are deans, arehdeaeons, l■eetors, 
and curates. Th«‘ nmnher of parishes in Sweden is : some of whieli ar<‘ 

reinaikahle. for their ejioruu)ns i'xtent. This inevital)ly de()rlves many of the 
inhahitaiits alt(t”‘ether <»f the* henelit of attendin;^ pnidie worshi[). 'I'he [Kui^h of 
East Jhtdmia, lately ceded to Russia, exceeded lot) miles in lenofth, and was 
nearly 50 in breadth ; and tliat of Enonfelds., of which the Rev. Eric (irtijic was 
thi- late j)astoi', is of •greater extent than the wdiole of Yorkshinx Ilow' inadeipiafe, 
tlua-efore, is tlie eeelesiastieal division of the eonntry to the purpose for w hich it 
Wtis adoj)ted 1 

Ent'CATioN is well Jittended to in Sweden, and there are fe\v persons w ho 
..xuinot read and write their tiative lanj^uaife. Thei’c is a school in almo'^t every 
lare'c town, supported at tlic'pnhlie expettse, in wliieh the (“lements of nsefnl know- 
ledi;e are tan^ht. 'I'hese schools are principally «lesinned as preparatory t(> tlie 
larger academic's, or gi/mnasia, of wliieh thc're ;ire li?, instituted in various j»arfs 
of the eonntry. In tlic'sc' the pn])ils are intrneted in Latin, (ireek, and llelcrew, 
as well as in the- inoi'c common branches of knowledec. The students remain heie 
till theai;eof Hi, when such as are desiij;iu'd for the* Lnivc'rsity are sent thither. 'J'he 
principal Swedish Enirersities are tho.se of I ■p^?«d and Lnnd. The former ncnerally 
c'ontains about 7(K) or SOt) students, and has loni;-been celebrated for the number of 
le.irnc'd nu'ii who have prosecuted their studies in it. The University ot Lund 
is li'ss celebrated, but it lias nsmdiy more than 400 students, and sevc'ral men wlio 
have* been distini^nished for their talents and attainments have stndic'd there. A lu'w 
College has lately been instituted at Stockholm, and the I iiiversitii's are, at present, 
said to be in a very llourishiniip state. In the. first cpiartev ot IHIO, there were 
1107 students at I ipsal, and (iOO at Lund; and the total number of si ndents, in 
the dilVerc'Ut eslablishme’its for classical literature*, .'imounted to dIS,}. '1 he 
University of Abo now* b<*lont;s to llnssia ; and that ot (irielswald, in Pomerania, to 
Pi'iissia, thoui;h, till latc'ly, both were in the possession ot Sweden. The Academy at 
< Miristiana, in Norwiiv, which has recently been raised to the dignity ot a I nivci'sity, 
also be!oni;s to Sw'eden. Education is so i;enerally dilfusecl thro”y;-hout Norw'ay, 
that all the peasants are able to read, and most <»f tlieni to write. In every 
parish a schoolmaster is chosen, by the eleri^yman, from the most intellijrent of 
the peasants, and the choice coiilirmed by the bishoj). 'Fhe poor are instrmded 
cither gratis or upon the lowa'st terms. 

liie I i/VNcai.vciK of Swt'dc'n, like the. other Sexandinavian tonyues, is a dialect 
of the (iothic, and nearly related to the Diinish, Norweti^ian, and Icelandic. As 
the English lan;;na^e also sprang in a u:i<‘at measure! from the same source, 
then! is considerably more similitude between it and the tSwedish than inij;^ht In* 

to inliexions, the Swedish 


supposed, w'ithout a close examination. 


With regard 
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language li:is a ,i;i (’attT to the Icelandic than to the Danish. In a 

region of such « ide extent, lK)\vcver, much diversity of dialect innst of course pn'vail. 
In the southci-n parts, which not only contain the great mass of the population. 
l)ut where the* intercourse with foreigners is most I'rccpient, many French and 
(ierman words have been introduced into the native tongue. The Dalecar- 
lian, which is spoken in the north-west of SwediMi, is one of the most remark- 
ahk- of these dialects, and is fnupK'utly consiilcretl as a distinct language. This 
province being more remote fr»)m the intercourse with other countries, this peculia¬ 
rity undoubtedly ;irises, in a considerable degree, from the ancient terms and idioms 
having been preserved in greater jmrity. The language of the Laplanders, who 
occupy so large a jiortion of the northern regions of f^urope, resembles the 
F'innish, and is extremely soft, and rich in vowels. It has been said that such 
is the aflinity Ix'twccn this language and the Hungarian, that the iidiabitants of 
th(‘ two countries can understand each other without an interpreter. Norway, 
as well as ISweden, contains several dialects, but there is no Norwegian lan¬ 
guage in literature, it being identified with the Danish. 

In the antiipiity of its Litf-raturr, Sweden has no [iretensions to rivalship 
^vith the other Scandinavian nations. About the nraldlc of the 17th centiny, the 
wisdom of Queen Christiana perceived the darkness which envclopi^d her country, 
and she invited foreigners to reside in it, for the purpose of expanding its litera¬ 
ture and ac<‘cl(‘rating its improvement. Among these were Grothis and J)csc(/r/.c.s, 
and some other cedebrated men, who laid the foundation of a literary fame, whi<;h 
bt'gan to'spread beyoml the bounds of the kingdom, iluring the enlightened and 
beneficent reign of Charles XI. Since that period many native writers haw 
distinguished themsedves in si'veral departnumts of literature and Seiimee. ddn' 
names of the justly cekdu'aledand .Vc/.v///.v, would aloiu* be amply snilicii'r.t 
to place the (daims of Sweden upon an unshaken basis with respect to natura! 
history. In this dejiartment also 7/7//A7 v//a, Ilcrgman, and various others, have 
rendered themselves eminent. Dalhi and Li/gcrljritig are particularly distinguislM'd 
by their historical cxjiositions. Nor is Swedim destitute of [loets and orators. 
She also possesses various Institutions for the promotion of Literature, Arts, 
Sciences, and general Knowledge. 

In attaining this object, the Royal Swedish Acailemy of Sciences, at Stock¬ 
holm ; an Academy of Relies Lettres ; an Acadmny of Painting and Seulptiiri*; a 
Patriotic and Agricultural Society; and a S(jcietv for the Instruction of their 
Fellow Citizens, have all been highly beneficial. To tl:es«‘ must also be ailded, 
the Ac^ademy of Scu rices, at Cpsal ; and the Royal Society of Sciences and Relies 
Lettres at (iothenburg ; with the Royal Idiysiog-raphical Society at ^.-und. The 
sti-ong natural genius of the Swe<l<*s, d(‘v<doped or promoted by their Institutions, 
has given birth to many useful inventions and discoveries; and in various dejiart- 
ments of knowledge they arc now able to maintain a rank superior to many of the 
southern, and apparently more favoured, countries of Euro[)e, An intelligent 
traveller, who visited Sweden about twenty years ago, observes, in reference to 
this country, “ It has jiroduced Ijiniueus, because Natural U/.stori/ is almost the 
only study to which the visible ‘objects of such a region can be referred ; and 
almost all its men of letters are still Natural historians or Chnnists. Centuries 
may elapse before Swedim will produce a Lor/.v* or a A/o///e.^Y/^oV^/, a Palct/, or a 
Dugald Stewart, although it may never be without a If 'allerhis, a JIasselquist, a 
Thvnherg, or a Berzelius." 

In giving a brief sketch of the Mannkrs and Customs of these widely- 
extended regions, considerable diversity of description must naturally be anti¬ 
cipated. Tlic delineation will be rendered most perspicuous by treating the subjects 
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nndoi* the tJiree heads of Swedes, N<»rwei^ians, and Laplanders ; and hy inS rodnein^^ 
a few extra(!ts from the most respectable trav(“llers wlio have actually seen what 
they (h'scrihe. 

'I'he superior classes of th(! Swkufis fire brave, proud, ostentatious, luxurious, 
, and hospitable. Their vivacity so far exci*(“ds that of many of their neighbours, 
that lh(*y have been styled tlui French of the north, d’he jjien are roinist and 
well made ; and the women slij^Iit and eleji^ant. 'J’heir <!omplcxion, like that of 
Ollier noi’lheru nations, is i>em‘rally fair. The lower classc's, especially the peasants 
in the interior, are simple, hospitalile, honest, and industrious. Th(“y make their 
own houses, furniture, tdothes, and other necessaries. Mr. (Jo.ic stat(‘s, that the 
females of all raidcs, in the middh* provinces of Swi'den, are singularly handsome, 
having; most beiuitiful complexions, with a delicacy of fi'ature unusual among 
the lower classes in other parts of the. world. The men, also, in tliese, provitnu's. 
are more lively and active than their southern count rynum, have abetter figure, 
and more comely appearance. 

As wheat is but little^ cultivated in Sweden, it constitutes but a small jiortiou 
of the food ot the inhabitants. All the common pi'ojile live* jirineijiallv upon rye 
and barley, which they make into thin Hat cakes. 'Fhe houses are generally built 
ot logs ot wood, and (•overetl with turf or moss, laid upon layers of birch bark, 
'riiese turf roofs have a singular appearance, as many of them produce hcrbnge. 
which is coustantly cut as food for the cattle; and soim; of them are ornamented 
with Howers. 

'I'hc National Costume of Swedmi is thus described by Dr. Clarfxc .—“ In 
Sircilcn, go cast, Avcvst, north, or south, there can hardly be said to be any chang-e 
ot co^tunu^ .'V change of colour, iinkaal, sometimes distinguishes the inhabitants 
of one province from those of anotiu'r ; but the dress is, in other n'^peets, the 
same evc'iy whcjv. A broad-brimmed bat, with a crown made as low as possible, 
a black ribband being tical round it, distinguishes the holitlay-dress of the imui ; 
and this, on the days of labour, is changed for a cap. 

“ The dress of the wouum is gaudy ; it resembles the costume of the female 
peasants in some parts of Itah/ ; consisting of a scarlet jacket jilaeed over a 
sort of variegateil tvaistcoat, short blue jietticoats not reaching; lower than the 
knees, the feet being bare, and a white handkerchi(“f bound loosely, and cleganlly, 
over the head, covi'ring a part of the face. Sometimes they apjiear without the 
jacket ; ami then have only shift-sleeves luer their arms, buttoned a litth^ above 
the wrist. The men are tall ami strong; but tluy an' not so stout as the Dimes. 
'riu' same characteristic featuri's seemed to be every wliere juvvak'ut : a long and 
somewhat pale face, uitli grt'y eyes, good teeth, and an expression of mildness 
in tlu' conntenauce.” 

Dr. 'f/ionison, who visited Sweden in 1812, describes the appearance of the 
Swedish peasantry as very striking to a native of (in'at Jlritain, who is accustomed 
to so great a div(‘rslty in the features of the peo|)le with whom he associates. “ The 
Swedes havt^ all light flaxen hair, and a ruddy counti'uauee. 1 wouid say that ;i 
certain degree of tlabbine.ss is visible in their complexions, 'riiere is nothing to be 
.seen which indicates the existence of the more violent passions, but every one 
expresses a docility and good humour in his face, which 1 believe all possess, almost 
to a man.—^The Swedish peasants set'ni to be a most amiable and innocent race. 
Mo.st of them can read and write : tlu'y are all clean, and m'cU <lress(?d, in coarse 
blue cloth manufactured in Sweden. I do not mean to say that blue is the only 
colour wliich they wear, but it is by far the most common. They have all lound 
hats, and mostly wear silk handkerchiefs about their necks.” The dress of the 
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wonifii, Ilf savs, rcscniblcs tiuit of the coininon people of Scotland ; but they are all 
disliui;iii''lif(rf>v tlu* u liitf liandkereiilef round the head, as before deseribe(i. 

Si. lioisixr/in, M lio had p)o<l opportunities of rendering- himself familiar with 
the suhjt'ft, dfscribfs tlu- Swedes in tlie following explicit luiimicr. 

“ or all tlie European nations, Sweden undoubtedly takes the lead in point of. 
morals. 'I'he peojile arc; essentially good, virtuous, and attached to the religion of 
their king. Strict honesty, indeed, makes a part of their nature; and such are 
their ideas of justice, that, in 1790, wc met waggons filled with knapsacks 
lielonging to the soldiers killed in Finland, which a certain number of pea.sants, 
which are exchanged at dilVerent stations, escorted as fiir as Scone, at the other 
extremity of the kingdom, in order to restore the elfects of the deceased to their 
relations. We have fre(juently left onr carriage open for hours on the high road, 
both liy night and liy day, without losing the smallest article. If, indeed, a Swede 
ever feels himself tempted to infringe mton the proptnty of another, it is brandy 
alone can induce him to such an act; for their passion for that litpior is so violent, 
that it is always imprudent to leave it within their reach, the temptation being too 
>trong to withstand. These remarks apply oidy to the inhabitants of the country ; 
for those in the towns, particularly towards the south, are much in the same state of 
corruption as in other places.” 

“ Having, therefore, now traversed all the western side of the gniph,” says Dr. 
(’larke, “we may confirm our former ob.scrvations upon the manners of the native's, 
by a<lding, that M'c found them every where characterised by a mild and peacejd)le 
disposition, without the smallest propensity towards theft or imposition. A 
stranger may trust his life and property, with perfect confidence and scenrity, in 
their hagds. 'I’his character of all the Northern Swedes, as it was confirmed by 
«>nr own exj)erience of their benevolence and honesty, so was it also attested by 
the best informed gentlemen residing among them. The natives of fVestro-Bothnia, 
beyond all their countrymen, rank the foremost in pious and loyal <lisposition, and 
in simplicity and honesty <)f (diaractcr. A foreigner who leaves his open trunks in 
their inn-yards and stables, amidst all the haste and confusion which must some¬ 
times takes place in travelling day and night, and amidst the inability to attend 
them, occasioned by pain or sickness, or weariness and want of rest, will have 
nothing with which to reproach the inliabitants of this country.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that the whole of Sweden is inhabited liy 
the same people. The population is intermixed, e.specially in the plains; while the 
mountains afford a refuge to individuals who have sought their recesses as an 
asylum of liberty. 

“The inhabitants of Dalecarlia constituti; a set of men very diffe’ent in their 
habits and appearance from the rest of the Swedes. You see them in considerable 
numbers in Stoi^kholin, where they undertake .the office of porters and labourers, 
as the Highlanders do in Edinburgh, and the Irish in London. They retain always 
the peculiar dress of their country, which, it is said, has undergone no change 
since the time of (iustaviis Vasa. The men wear long whitish grey coarse coats, 
with buttons seemingly of horn or leather, and in shape somewhat similar to the 
ICnglish Jockey coat, but more clumsily made. They wear a thong of leather liy 
way of girdle. Their hats have somewhat the appearance of those which our 
Quakers wear.” 

M. Jioisgelin also observes, “ I'hc people who inhabit the provimte of Dalecar- 
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ji(;quaintc(l witli the history of (Justuvus Vasa, anil roiDcrnhcr with pride ami 
pleasure that to tlunr ancestors he owed tiu; crown. Tin’s idea exalts tin'in in (heir 
own opinion, and they speak of this eirennistanee with j’aptnre and .self aj)planse. 
These pi^ople, nc'arly as wild as their native inonntaiiis, still preserve their orii^inal 
harsh, rie;id manners, and style of (;haraeter. Enjoyini*^ the saiiu* de/^i(‘(* of 
freedom, they cannot bend their nei.’ks to the yoke of slavery ; and though stroiii’Jv 
attached to their kina;’, they look up to him more as a chief than as a sovcths^o 
master. They are, liowever, always ready to defend his cause; and the Dale- 
••arlians of the present times have ^^iven jnoofs to (instavus III. that they have 
not dei^t'nerated from their ancestors. A’S henever (hey meet the Kina;, they j)res(‘rve 
tiieii- former custom of takinp^ him by the hand. The Dalecarlians are ili^tin 
a^uished by the names of grey and black, from always wearing elotlis of one of these 
lolonrs.” 

Among the most peculiar and striking customs of many nations, are tlieir 
bridal ceremonies; and, on tins subject, a Judicious and interi'sting traveller 
ol)serv<'S, 

“ A tveddingin Sweden is always a jileasing and singular sight for strangers. 
Jloth the. brid(‘ and bridegroom are dresseil in black. The Inide is d(‘corated, tVom 
her head t(> In r waist, M'ith a profusion of artilieial flowers, made either by tlu' 
IMinist(‘rs wife, or by some ingenious fi’ii'ud, of coloured paper. Upon her head she 
M'cars a silver crown richly gilded, and held on by a doidile chain hanging down 
on (‘ith(‘r side (d' her head ; this she bolds by one hand, to ])revent the crown from 
falling off. The marriage ceremony being ended, feasting begins, and continues 
iluring an entire u’cek ; when tlu' most intimate friends of the new-married couple 
bring large sheets of ornamented paper, covered with verses and various deviei s. 
something like English ValentiiU'S ; containing, also, the names of the couple, and 
the date of their marriage. These are the Epithalamia ; and they generally remain 
stuck up in (he houses, \vhere the M'cdding feasts have been held, for many years 
afterwards. AVe saw several of those papers, uith dates I'efcrring to marriages 
that had been solemnized more than twenty years before. So highly <lid their 
owners value them, that they refused to sidl one of them to us at any price; 
neither would they allow any one of them to be taken doun.*’—Dr. ('/nrhe'.s 
'J’rarrf.s. 

The Norwegians have a much greater resemblance, in their manners and 
customs, to the Swedes than to the Danes, though they have so long been under 
tlu* same government with the latter. As the banefid efleets of the feudal system 
dill not extend to Norway, every peasant breathes the air of freedom (exec'pt those 
of a few estates near Frederickstadt,) and their characters and manners (‘viiux* tlu* 
generous spirit of liberty. They are a frank and brave. peojde, jiossessing many 
more of the real comforts of lile than could be cxj)eeted from tlie situation and 
local circumstances of the country. Their usual dress is of a stone colour, Avith red 
button holes and white metal buttons. The Norwegians are in gimeral rather 
above the middle size, have fair complexions, blooming countenam *s, and light 
hair. The men have an engaging appearance, and the women arc freipuMitly 
handsome, 'riuur mode of living, as well as many of their customs, have a great 
resemblance to those of the Anglo-Saxons. Both in their appearance and costume 
there is, hoAvever, a great diversity, which is strikingly manifest at the great fair 
of Christiana, where a stranger is almost tempted to imagine that ditferent nations 
arc collected together; “ for the Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, assuredly do 
not ditt’er more from each other than the inhabitants of various vallies, who 
as.semble from all parts to the annual faitp This is oue of the most interesting 
spectacles for eveiy stranger who visits Norway, and for every person who wishes 
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to exainim* luiinan nature*, and to trace by what routes and associations man 
gradually advances in the jnogress of cultivation.” 

As the inhabitants of Norway ehic'tly leside at a distance from |)laces Avhere 
they can be su|)j)lied with such urtichvs Jis tiu'ir doiiU!sti<r wants recjuire, nec^essity 
has niade tliein all artizans, and their ingenuity is exercised in the fabrication of 
tlieir house's, furniture, clotbc's, and othc'r domestic utc'iisils. In the large towns 
on the cccast, the iuteicourse with foreigners, and ])urtieularly with the English, 
has rendered the mode of living among the ship-owners <iud merchants very dilferent 
from that of the country people. It resembk's, iiulec'd, that of the same elassc's 
in remote towns in (ircat Jlritaiu. In the interior, milk forms Ji principal artic^le 
of their diet, and their meal is made into very thin cakes, like; the Swedc's. Elcsh 
is seldom eaten, but is sometimes cut into slices and dried ; .after u hich it is 
preserved as an article of luxury. 

ThcNorwc'gians are loyal and courageous, d'heyare psirtictilarly fond of dancing, 
singing, and other rural amuseinents. Their common mode of salutation is by 
shaking hands, and a hearty scpu'oze is a token of the warmest approbation. Their 
usual dwellings are constructecl of logs of wood, the crevices of which arc* tilled 
with moss. The* roofs tire also made of wood eovred M’ith birch bark, which is 
completely j)roof against the vveather, while the intc'rior is gc'uendly clc'an and 
<.*oumiodious. 

Comparing the two nations together. Dr. Clarke observes, “ThcNorwc'gians 
are less virtuous, but they are a more* lively pc'oplc*, and possess matey amiable 
and valuable qualifications. Hospitality is not rendt*rc*d opftrc'ssivc*, as is often the 
c'ase in Sweden ; but among the highc'r order of Aorirrgiai/s, it is most liberally 
bestowc^d : there cannot be found ttpon earth, a more gc'iu'rous or disinterested 
race of men.” 

These people not only inhabit the southern parts of the peninsuhi, but are 
spread ovc'r the western islands, and the shores of the continent as far as the North 
Cape, where thc-y have ftxc;d themselves for the ])urpose of carrying on the* 

fisheries, and trading with the iidtabitanls of the interior. They are even to be 

found on the island of Magerde, the northc'rn promontory of which is North Cape. 
As these are the most northern habitations in J'hirope, and are sc'atc'd amidst the 
storms and severity of the; polar rc'gions, they merit description, 'riic* following 
animated delineation is given by an c*ye witness. 

“ Thc*y live there in earthen huts, whic'h bc'ing c'ovcred over with grass, bear 
a resemblance to small hillocrks ; dwc-llings like* those; of the Tnngusians, or like; 

the Oammes of the Finns. The interior, howc'ver, looks more; like; a hou.se. 

When we squeeze oursc'lvc's through the three fe;et high dejor, whi' h is made to 
shut of itself, wc go threjugh a dark passage; to the various ('onqiartmcnts of the 
hut; a similar door opens into the dwelling-room ; and this apartment dillers in 
nothing from the usual dwelling-filace of the pc'asantsat lle*rgen. It is c'onstructed 
of logs, quadrangular up to the roof, which is a (juadningular pyramid, with a 
square opening in the middle, that at night is closctl with a blejwn up fish bladder, 
and through which the light enters, and the smoke issues during the day. 
The furniture consists of a table, and a bench be;hind it; the bed of the master of 
the house*, and a cupboard or prt*.ss, and chests, arc ranged around. The (;hildre*n 
and servants sleep on the outside of the room, or beside the cow. The kite^hen is 
a large chimney in the corner of the room. This is ae'tually the most con\enient 
manner of laying out a hou.se in climates like these, where not a twig for firing is 
grown. The thick earthen wall makes a cellar of the hut, in which the temperature 
doe;s not come in contact with tlie ext(||pal temperature for weeks. Whether it 
storms or snows without, whether it is winter or summer, cannot be felt in one of 
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those earthen lints ; but in a oomnion nopthern log-lionse, every external change is 
felt in a few hours in the inside;. The air peru'trates through doors and windows 
and finds its way over the vdiolc house. Jt is singular, that the richer class, the 
Sforkurlc {great J'cllou's,) as they are called by the Laplanders, or the Lords, a; 
tliey are calh'd in the* canton of .Schweitz, or the people of condition as they cal 
tliemseive's, do not adopt lliis mode of <;onstrueting houses of earth, and pass tin 
suniTiicr in the large log-house, anti the winter between earthen u’alls. For nothing 
[irevents them from ornamenting the inside as well and comfortably as the taste ol 
the inhabitants can wish ; and tliongh in such a dwelling there is little light, and 
almost no jirospeet, during four months of continual night, little of either can be 
expet'ted.”— T~oa Bach's 'I'rarcis. 

I’he northern regions of this great peninsula are inliabiteil by the Lapps, M'ho 
are ecjually distinct from the Swedes and Norwegians in their origin, appearance, 
manners, and customs. 3'liey an*, indeed, intermixed with them in the southern 
districts of Jjapmarh or Lajdand, biit the other parts of this northern wilderness 
are corujilctcly their own. They are of small stature, seldom above four feet high, 
Avitli swarthy complexions and short black hair, large heads, narrow dark eyes, high 
cheek lioncs, wide mouths, .and thick lips, 'riiey call themselves Same, their 
langiiagi* Sameg/et, and their country Same-Kdna ; and appear to have sprung 
from tht‘ same origin as the Samoides, Avho inhabit the northern regions of Asia 
On this subject Dr. Clarhc observes, “ the absolute certainty of an Asiatic origii 
in the Lajtlanderis i ons[)icnous in all that belongs to his person ; in his complexion 
pli.ant postures, dimiiintive stature, air and manner.” .Some of their customs ar< 
still to b(‘ found .among the 'I'artars. '^I’heir l.anguage has a great aflinity to tha: 
of the Finns ; but the two nations are tot.allv diHerent from each other. 


d'lu' personal appearance and costmm' of the Laplanders is thus des(aabed b\ 
Dr. ('hrrhe : atui as the likeness was sketclual by the hand of a ngister, with the 
original before his ♦•yes, there can be no reason to doubt its correetne.ss. “ Hi; 
features, like those of all the I^pps, marked him at once as bi'longingto .a distinct 
.and peetdiar race iif men ;—eyes lialf closed ; mouth pinched close, but wide ; eai> 
full and large, i)rojectlng far from the head ; com|)lexion tawny and eo[)per-eoloured ; 
hair dark, straight, and lank, none growing near the nape of the neck : add to 
this .a small ;md stunted st.ature. Math singular llexibilit\' of lind)s, easily falling 
into any posture, like the Oriental nations ; looks regarding objects askance ; hands 
constantly occupied in the begitining- of conversation M'ith tilling a short tob.acco- 
pipe ; the lu'.ad l>eing turned over one shouldt'r to the person addressing, instead of 
fronting the spe.aker;—sucb is the char.aeteristic; portrait of oni; a.nd every 
Laplander. ’'I’lie moment M’e sau' any of them, avc could immediately recognise 
those traits l)y M’hieli the M'hole tribe are distinguished ' from the other inhabitants 
of FiUrope, and in Mdiich they ditfer from the other natives of tlie land in Mdiich 
they live. Kven the Finlander, mIio is supposed to be. a sort of eonsin-german, 
differs, in many ivsjteets, from the Laplander. 'J'he hair of the Finlander is of a 
fair colour ; either pale yelloMg flaxen, or almost udute : and the h.mest Sieede, of 
nobler race than either, is a giant, in whose person and manner there is nothing of 
the cat-Uhe fk-xibility of the .tsiatie, nor any resemblance to that orient eomplexioti 
and form of the countenance M'hich assimilates the Laplander to th<‘ natives of Japa-n. 


“ The Laplaniler is a true pigmy. His feeble and efl’eminate voice accords with 
the softness of his language. Wlien taken from his tent, be rolls bis weak eyes 


about, like ;i bird or beast of darkness suddenly expose<l to the sun. It is, never- 
lliek'ss, impossible for human beings to Ma'.ar an aspect more hideous than sotne t f 
their old M’omen ; and hence it is that tlte credulous fear them, and suppose them 


gifted Avitli the poMers of wit(“hcraft. 
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luc'ctiiiij one of tlu'sc cn'iiturcs sikMciiIv 4ii the iniilst of ;i forest, would, as we 
have said lu’fore, start from tlie revoltinj^ spectacle; the tliminutive stature, the 
imusual fotie of voice, tlie extraordiuarv dress, tlu^ leering' iiiisii>htly eyes, the wide 
mouth, nasty hair, and sallow shrivelled skin, ‘ the vi*lhim of the pedigree they 
claim,’ all appear, at first sight, out of the onh'r of nature, and dispose a stranger 
to tarn out of their way. 

“ The costume of the wild Lfi/rps, lik<‘ that of the Cree Indians of Xovfh ./nirriva, 
and other savages, is distinguished hy the most lively hues, strongly contrasted. 
'I'heir dress, while it calls to mind the cluMpicri'd plaid of the Highland Scotch, 
may perha|)S exhibit no unfaithful counterpart of .Joskph’s eo;it ot many <‘olours.’ 
Hoth sexes u’ear <i woollen shirt, hound round the waist, either with a leatht'rn 
gii'dle or with a yellow woollen sash. 'I’he liosom of this garment is iisi'd as a pouch 
for all necessaries, tobacco, food, &.c. 'J'he cap of the men is made of black plush, 
having the form of the Asiatic Jc-x: if worn hy rich Laplanders, this <’ap is 
garnished with bands of coloured hu'c, gold, silver, ^^cc. 'rhe (*ap of the ti'inak's 
is of blue embroidered silk, covered with lace ; hciu'ath Avhich tlw' hair is tmtiredy 
concealed. The fem.ale features are in all much alike: they rt'scmhlc those of the 
Chinese and Calnincks: their skin being of one uniform bright copper colour, 
'riiey are as gi'cedy of hrandp and tobacco as the men. A young man and his 
wife, having their a'/a/er clothes in one of tlie store-houses near the church, put 
them on, and came to visit us in this dress. The man ajipearcil as mucli like a 
hear as any human being could lie ; aud sipiatting, according to the fashion of his 
country, before the door of the I’arsouagc, exhibit(*<l a mound of fur, with his 
head resting upon the top of it. Ilis dress consisted of rein-deer s\y\\\ for trovvsers, 
with the hair on ; the common Lapland buskin hound about tlu* feet ; oxer which 
was a covering made of young hulls' hides. Imu' the inner garment, over th(“ body, 
he wore a sheep's skin, with the wool turneil inwards ; and over the sheeji’s skin a 
rein-deer skin, with the hair on and turned outwards. Ov(‘r the rein-deer skin 
was a bnnul cape, or tijipet, of hears skin, covering his shoulders, and rising 
behind his ears and head. Ilis cap was of vvoollcn, edged with fur : his gloves of 
rein-deer skin, with the hair outwards. \W endeavoured to ski'tch a portrait of 
his lady, but failed. Her dress was of soft rein-deer skin, fringed with white, 
and bound with a plated girdle, studded with knobs of silver. From this girdle, 
among the men, are always pendant the knife, pursi*, and horn spoon. Among the 
women, the pincushion, a few brass rings, and other trinki'ts, arc occasionally added.” 

The Laplanders are universally short, but the Finns, though settled in the 
same region for ages, do not appetir to diminish in stature; and this has been 
ascriberl to the greater care they take to provide' against the rigours of .he climate. 
The Laplanders, on the contrary, never preserve themselves in that temperature 
which nature seems to require for rieveloping th<‘ jihysical functions of man. 'Hie 
whole number of Laplanders belonging to Sweden, Norway, and Russia, h;is been 
estimated at l(),()Ot). The.se are generally divifled into two classes ; such as live in 
lints, or gammes, who inhabit the .sea coast, and subsist in a great measure by fishing. 
These are usually styled .sea or maritime Jiaplauders. The other class is composed 
of those who depend chiefly ujion their rein-deer for support. They live (irincipally 
in tents, and wander from place to place, according as the seasons or other 
circumstances render it necessary. 'I’lu'se are the Nomade, or Fieldt-Laglanders. 

'I'he huts of the Laplanders are of the most wretched de.scription, and but ill 
adapted to .secure them from the severity of such a climate. They are in general 
not more than eight feet in diameter, and about four feet in height, not unlike a 
baker’s oven. 'Fhey are constructed of branches covered on the outside with grass 
or rnos.s, but often so carelessly that the wind penetrates in every direction ; ami 
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an aperture at the top serves lor both windows and cliininey. Separate parts of 
tliis limited sj)ace are usually assi^^ied to each branch of the family. The fire M liieh 
is iimde in the middle sej)arate.s the two side.s ; that which is o{)posite to the <loor i.s 
the most honourable, and is reserved for the master and mistress of the lowly 
mansion. The children tire next them, <ind the .servants nearest the door. Jiy 
this arraug-einent, each part of fin; family ^ains a place without being’ iri tlie w.’iy 
of the other; and those vvdio have not witnes.sed the fact, will scarcely la-lievc^ that 
so many pi>oplc could be accomniodated in so small a place. The tents are of a 
similar construction, and are merely compo.scd of stakes thrust into the ground, 
and fasten<*d tog(*ther at the top, in a conical form, covered with a coarse linc-i <*;• 
woollen cloth, and lre<piently with sail-cloth. The side most exposed to the \\iMd 
is protected by a double covering. “ 'Jlie inside seats consist of soft rein-deer skins 
and white woollen covers. 'FIk^ (piality of this skin and cover also determines 
here, the rank of the plact* rind of the person who is to occupy it. This is cerlainiy 
a slight habitation; and it is almost inconceivable how a large, and freipieni iy 
numerous family, can hrid room in such a narrow space for many months together, 
lint all the members of the family are seldom assembled together at the same 
lime ; the herd of rein-deer demands their prc.sence and attention, even during the 
night, and such stormy and dreadful nights as the one we passed here in j\'nj>pllri/r. 
Men ami boys, wives and daughters, take the. post of watching by turns, tu ice or 
thrice a day; and each goes out with several dogs, which belong in property to 
that individual whose; commands alone they will obey. The former guariU in 
tlu; mean while return with their hungry dogs. Hence, it not unfrequently liappens 
that <‘ight or twelve dogs march over the heads of the persons sleeping in the gamine, 
in quest of comfortable spots for themselves to rest in ; and when the Liqdander 
rt'turns wearied to his gamine, he always willingly shares his rein-deer llesh aiul his 
soup with his tlog, which lu* wouhl hardly do with eitlier father or mother.” 

“ The Lapps marry v(“ry early ; the men seldom later than the <ige of ciprhfccn, 
or the. women later than fifti'cn : but the Finns and the Sivccles are prohibited from 
such early marriages. \'ery little previous ceremony is used upon tliese occasions ; 
an interchangi; of presents, and copious libations of brandy, are all that taki* 
place, lu'fore the solemnization and consummation. The gifts consist of ri/ips, 
spoons, cups of silver, or of silver gilt, and rlx-dollars in speeie, according to the 
wealth (if th(‘ j)arti(‘s. The ri(;hest make also otlier gifts ; such ‘,\s sUrcr pirtUrs, 
and silk or cotton hnndh'rcfiir/^s for the neck. W hen banns have been published in 
the church, which is eery commonly the case, the. marriage immediately succeeds^ 
their publication ; and the nuptials are cousummated in one of the. log-houses near 
the iihurch, 'u which the Lapps tleposit their stores for the annual fair. I pon 
these occasions, the bridegroom treats his friend.s with brandy, dried rein-diei- 
fle.sh cooked with broth, rein-deer cheese, and bread and butter. Jf he be ot a 
wealthy family, beer is also bre\ved : or, wanting this, plenty of pima and curds 
and whey are provided. The luxury of smoking tobacco, so general among the 
Lapps, is of course largely indulged ujxm these occjisions, and e cu takes place 
during the repast. Dancing being unknown among them, forms no part til the 
in(;rry-nuiking. After the marriage-feast, a general collection is made in money 
for the married couple, when the distribution of brandy is renewed, and continued 
for two or thret; hours, according as the gifts arc more or less libt'ral. Upon this 
occasion, gilts of rchi-dccr are promised to the bridegroom, which he is afterwards 
to go tind demand ; but if he make the visit without carrying brandy to the owner 
of the rein-deer, the promise is iu;ver kept. The dowry of wealthy parents, among 
the Laplanders, to their children when they marry, consists of from tliirty to fifty, ami 
even eighty besides vessels of silver ixwiX other utensils.”—Dr. Clarkes Travels. 
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With rospocf to flit' dispositions ol’tlu* Laj)lan(l»TS, a lute traveller ob-scrves, 
“ They are not .//v/Av. D iiere l)irehe.s will not sueeeed, the nature of iimn .seems 
ecjnalTv (lefeetive. I le sinks in the strn.u-j»-le with j)eeessify and the eHinate. The 
liner frclini^s of the Laj landers are to be developetl by brandy ; and, as in eastern 
eor/nl/ies, a vi-it is nniunnwcd by presents, the p:lnss alone here sol'le/js their hostile 
dispo.^itions. Then indeed the first place in the hottmn of the ten!, op/»(»sife to the 
narrow door, is coin'cded to flu* sfran_:^:er. D'hen a sti-an,i*'«‘r demands entrance he 
is coniinanded hy Lapland politeness to keep hiinselt'on his lc”s in the inside of the 
door, and sometimes even before a half-o/)encd door. The master of the house then 
asks him the cause of his arrival, and also the ne^vs of the countrv ; and if he is 
jileased with the aeconnt, he at last invites tin* sti-ani,o*r to apjiroaeh nearer. lie 
then becomes a member of the family ; a place in tlu* house is allotted to him, and 
he is entertained with rein-deer milk and llesli. The Arab invites into his hut 
and asks no cpiestions." 

The foliowinir (lescriplion, by the same intellijj^'ent traveller, presents a lively 
pietnre of the mode of life, and the comparative state of the maritime and pasto¬ 
ral l.<aplander, and conkl have been sketched only by an (we witness. 

“ We had scarcely set our feet out of the iloor of the i,mmme in the morning 
vvlu'n in less than half an hour th(‘ house was entirely destioyed, and thi- rein-de«*i 
taden with all tlu' utensils, and in motion to the m'W place of destination. 'J’hey wc're 
bound toi^ether in rows of five, with thongs, like tlie beasts of burden on St. (lot- 
hard, and they were led by the mother and dan^hler over the mountains, whih' tlu^ 
father went before to prepare the nmv dwelliiifr, and the oth<“r ehildren eomlueted the 
free herd to their place of [lasture. The flock amonnt('d to about four hundred. 

^^'e had vet seen none umler three liumhvd. With this number a family is said to 

• • 

»c in mmlerate prosperity. It can be maintained on it. 'I'lii'y can all’ord to kill 
IS many rein-deer as are necessary for fo‘)d and clot hin<r, shoes, ami boots, and to 
sell besides a few rein-deer skins, hides, and horns, to tin' merchants for meal or 
Inandy, or woollmi stutfs. On the other hand, a family lives very miserably on a 
hundred of these animals, andean hardly keep from sfarvini;'. lienee, if they arc' 
brought down so low, they must ^^ive up the frc'e pastoral life on the mountains, 
and draw towards the* sea, and c ndc'avour, as sea laiplanders, to tjain from that 
clement what they can no longer line! amonj^ the mountains. Hut their desires are 
always fixed on the mountains, and every sea Laplander eagerly exchanges his hut 
and his carninj^s for the herd of the /•7e/c//-Lapland('r. The charms of a free life! 
^amonj^ the mountains, and of indejiendence, may have less elU'ct on the prodncinfjc 
of this inclination, than the acdnal g’ood livinu: of the' tieldt or mountain La[)lauders, 
which the sea Laplander cannot even jiroeure on holidays. Ever’ day 1 have 
seen rein-deer flesh c'ooked in all these Grammes for tlie whole family, and generally 
of young fawns, in large iron kettles. Each persetn certainly received more than a 
pound for his share. When the flesh was cooked, it was immediately torn asunder 
l)y the master of the house with his fingers, and dividc'd out. among the family ; and 
tlie eagerness with which eacli person received his allowance, and the rapidity with 
which tliey strove as for a wager to tear it with teeth and fingers, are aimost 
incredible. In the mean-time the broth renuiins in the kettle, and is boiled up 
with thick rcin-deiT milk, with lye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though .seldom, 
with a little salt. This broth is then distributed, and devoured with the same 
hungry avidity. The sea Ijaplander, on the other hand, has only fish, or fish 
livers, with train-oil, and never has either the means or opportunity of pre- 
[laring such costjy soups. The former not only relishes bis flesh, but finds in it :i 
strong nourishment. In fac-t, how few boors in Nonvay or Sw(!den, or even in 
Germany; can compare their meals, in point of nuti'ition, with this.” 
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Antiquities and Curiosities of Nature and Art. 


THE ancient edifices, and otlier works of art in these countries, consisted 
chiefly of eircuhir erections of unhewn stone, similar to those of Stone-lienge, on 
Salisbury plain. Several of these still exist in the vicinity of Upsul, and in 
various othei ])arts of the kingdom. Tumuli are also common. Of the ancient 
Temples, erected prior to the cotiversion of the natives to Christianity, no vestige 
now remains ; hut a few of the first stone Castles that were built still exist, and 
resemble the Pietish castles in Scotland. At a short distance from Upsal, is the 
Morastein, or stone of IMora, tm M'hi(,*h the ancient kings of Sweden were 
crowned; ami the name of tlie sovereign and the date, of his coronation were 
engraved. The Anti(pjities of Norway are of the same kind as those of Sweden, 
but fewer in number. # 

In th(' extensive regions of tliis great peninsula, Natckal Cciuositiks are 
nnmerons. Lakes, Cataracts, singular and sublime scenes, claim attention on 
ev(*ry side. Some of the Lakes and (.'ataraets already mentiomsl deserve to be 
elasscil among these natural curiosities. There is also a lake, called Itolangen, in 
the province of Smaland, in which an island, containing an area of about 1070 
s(|nare ytirds, rises from the bottom at certain peri<jds atid remains above the 
surfaceVor some time. During the IStli century, fiftei u of these appearances are 
r^'!^or('led, Sometimes it does jiot nanain visibh: for more than a few days, while at 
others, it is to be seen for sc'veral months. In the parallel of Tornea; there are some 
curiously formed hills, and also tlu' rock of ’^rorghatten, containing a perforation 
of great length and width, through which the sun can be distinctly seen at certain 
seasons of the year. Various caverns of remarkable const met ion also present 
themselves among the mountains, but they have l.x'cn rai'cly explored, and still 
more rarely described, at least, with suflieient accuracy to aflbrd a clear idea of 
their peculiarities, ^riie noted whirlpool t>fl the coast ot Nordlaud, known by the 
uppellatiou of the Maelstrom, is a singular phenomenon. .Such is the power of 
this vv'hirlpool, at certain seasons, that boats and ev»‘U ships cannot apj)roach the 
vort('x without great danger. U’he bottom ot this pool is lull ot craggy ])oints ; 
and the noise, particularly during a rough sea, is tremendous. A Danish |«ipcr 
stated a few years ago, that its power had then greatly increased; and tliat ships 
which came within eight or nine English miles were no long(‘r sati*. During a 
storm its influence extends beyond even this distance, which has lanm unhap[)ily 
verified in the fate of the two ships which were too near and were impetuously 
hurried to destruction. Evtu the \'ast cllbrts of the gigantic wh<ile -.'c not sullicient 

to save him when once ingulfed. , , 

In the Mineralogicjil Report of Lapland, lately presented to the SMa'disli 
government, it is stated that one ol the largest Avatei-talls in I'.mojie has lat( l\ 
been discovered in the river Lulea. It is said to be the eighth of a Swedish mile 
in breadth, and to have a fall of 400 fe(;t j)erpendicular. One of these tremen¬ 
dous natural phenomena was also discovered, a few years siiu e, in tin* Hyperborean 
regions of Norway, by professor .EAWor/i. It is situated in the district of 7V7/e- 
marken, and is culled Riakan Fossen, by the natives, which, in their language, 
iinplies’the smoke of falling water, an appellation forcibly descriptive of the viust 
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voliiinos of spi’iiy wliit’li (‘oiistciiit Iv <i''(.'oiul into tlu' titniosplu'ro. Dr. Sc/ioh' of 
(’opcnliai:vii, lafciv vi'iifni asloriisfiino- spoctacio, and states its \vatei-s to la* 
supplied by tlie river called Maamelveii, wliieli issues from the Lake iMiost'ii-u'atteii. 
This immensi-ealaraet consists of three separate falls ; two of them upon incline<l 
phincs, uml the lust on a /)cr/)e/idicnlar descent, whieh, aeeordini,'- to the measures 
of iVoti ssoi' Esmttrk, is SOt) lirt in heii,dit. ’ 7*he ipiantity of aaf<*r a liieh 
<l(‘si'('iitls over this stnjiendons precipice is always »-reat, hnt is inneh inen.'ased 
when the snow melts upon the mountains. 

The Chureh at Skeleffeo, (already deserihed,) rleserves to he ranked amon;;- 
the ('cKiosiTiKs OF .\rt, when its situation and the eirenmstanees under whiidi it 
uas erected are considered. The swini,dn;;’ bridges by which the chasms in the 
Norwegian Alps are crossed, have also been classi'd under this head. Dr. 
'riionison has described a bridge over the River Dal, which is singular in 
its construction, at least in this <‘onntrv. The nature of the bank, with the 
li«*(pient and sntlden risings of the rivtag preclude the erection of a stoiu^ bridge ; 
yet, as the road to Fahlnn crosses the river, a bridge over it was necessary, 

“ and a very ingenious one has been constructed of wood, jierfectly' safe, but 
a construction so totally m'w to us as to excite considerable surprise. 

Indeed i»y fellow traveller was so much alarmed, that he hastily threw aside 
his great-coat in order to be ready to swim, in case, the carriage, as he e\pi‘et(Ml, 
should be thrown into the river. It cimsists of a very large stage of larg(‘ s(]uare trees 
lloating under water, and so attached to each otlier, and connected with the banks, 
that though they tloat at full liberty, they cannot bt‘ carried down the river. Ovi'r 
the middle of this stage, the* upper part of which is just on a level with the surface 
of the river, is fixed a close row of scpiare trees, about eight or ten inches thick, and 
about twelve feet long. 'J'hese logs, lying in the direction of the river, constitute 
a kind of tloating bridge, over which a man may walk perfectly dry-footed, but wifen 
a carriage or loaded cart presses on them, they sink a few inches nmh'r water ; 
so that a small portion of the wheels, and even of the horse’s feet, sinks under the 
water. The rattling of this seemingly loose bridge, the splashing of the water as 
the carriage passes on, the sinking and rising of the boards, have a very odd etfect. 
lint I .satisfied myself, by a careful inspection of several of these bridgt's, that 
they are perfectly safe. There is a Avooden parapc't on both sides to prevent tin* 
horses, or any other animal, while passing, from falling into tlu* river. The advantage 
of this bridge is, that it always swims upon the surface of the water, and is ecjually 
passable, wliether the Avater be high or Ioav'. To secure this, the vv'ooden bridge 
extends a good AA'ay farther on both sitlcs than the banks of the river Avhen low. 
At that season it has someAvhat the appearance of an inverted ca'enaria. Ilut 
when the river is high it is nearly straight.” 
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Islurifl.s, Colonh'.s, and Settlvments. 

SWEDEN possesses several islands in the lialtie sea and the (hilf of Jtothnia, and 
great nnnihers on the westerir eoast of Norway. ' Some of those; in the Baltic 
were eedeel to Russia in IH(M); and the; prineipal of them that remain are Olano 
and Gotliland. The; first of these is a long narrow tract, resemliling the ridg-e of 
a sninnarine mountain, nearly parallel to the Swedish’ coast, and is about the 
r)7(h degrc'e; of latitmle. Its length is 70 miles, and its breadth about six. Much 
of the northern |)arts is cov(;red with fnu' forests ; hut towards tlie opjiosite (“xtremity 
the land is more steril. Numerous herds of deer and other wild animals range thi; 
forests. 'J'he domestic animals are the sanu‘ as on the continent, and the principal 
tnincral [irodtiets are alum and stone. 'J'he whole pojiulation of this island consists 
of about SOOO individuals. 

(ioTm.AND is situated to the north-west of Oland, and nearly in the centre of 
the Baltic. It is a fertile district, about 7o miles long, and varying in breadth 
from 12 to 30 mil(*s. This island was made known to the literary world by the 
travc'Is of Einmens, and is noteil for an excellent brew'd of sheep. 

Ai.ano, m Inch is situated :it the entrance of the Bothnian (iiilf, with all those 
to th<‘ east of it, now belong to Russia. Several other small islands, however, 
occur ncjir tiu* eastern coast of Sw(‘den and Lapland, but they are too insignificant 
to be described in this general sketch. 

The Avesti'ni coast of Norway presents almost one continued serii's of broken 
and rugged islands from the hay of Sttivanger to the North C ape ; but their remote 
situation, their btirren nature, and their severe climate, render.them of little 
im|)orfance. Some of the [uincipal ones are Karmoe, Bornmeloe, and Satorocn ; 
the last of which is nearly ojiposite to Bergen. Proce(‘ding towards the north, we 
meet with the island of Kitterin, and some others, near the entrance of the Gulf 
of Drontheim. These are followed by the Vigten islands, which are succeeded 
by the Lolfodeu Isles, the most numerous and extensive group on the coast. 
These are not only celebrated as lying in the vicinity of the Maelstrom, but 
as the chi(‘f seat of the fishery, Tiu' prim:i|)al islands into which the fury of the nor¬ 
thern ocean ap|)ears to have rent the Ltiponic shore, are Sntjeu, Srroc, Sn/Zatid, 
QudUl'x', J/ege/w, and ffard/ins. They are much indented by arms of the sea, and 
consist of nunu'rous promontories and stupendous clifls rising almost per[)(“n- 
ilieularly from the waiters, or overhanging the raging waves, and harmonizing 
with the fury of almost perpetiud storms. The northern promontory of the island 
of Magerde constitutes the celebrated point denominatt'd the Xorf/i ('apt. 
Respecting this island, a recent traveller makes the following lemarks : “ the 
rocks wdiich surround the Fiord here (on the east side ot the North t ajic,) are very 
towering. But how drearv and desolate is the interior among tiie mountains ! 
All is lifeless, or merely a eoinmenccmcnt of life. In the lower parts large (latchek 
of snow are still lying; and the heights are covered with large heaps ot stones, 
without the smidlest A’cstige ol grass or other vegetation, with the exception ol 
sometimes a little moss. It apfiears likt; a luwv e.arth sprung from the deluge. 
Nature never resumes her inlluence here, and we gladly flee from such a spectacle 
of dreary desolation.” The isle of U^ardhus is near the eastern extremity of 
Lapland," and is generally garrisoned by a few troops. 

Sweden possesses only one colony, the island of St. Bartholomew, in the 
^^'est Indies, which was obtained from France in 1785. 
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CIIAFfEll IX. 


Statistical and Si/nopfical Tables. 


TABLE I. 


J/odcrn Dirision of Siceden. 

EHKN liri< lately been divided into the followiiii; provinces, winch .are now ctenerally used in the 
country, though the division we have inserted at j)a^a'.SO 1. is the one iisuallv |fi\en in lleo^r.iphieal works, 
anil, eoiiseciueiitly, ino^t laiiiiliar to Foreigners. 'I'he whole of SwediMi is divided into tliree great districts, 
riicse, in the orthograjihy of the country, are (iotninnd, in the soiitl ; Sicatuud, in the inidillo ; and \orr- 
Idhil, on the north. '1 hose districts are snhdivided into provinces, and the area of each, with llie extent of 
water it contains, are cxhiliited in the following Tabic, which was drawn ui) li\ .M.,/Are//, who has alto 
published one of the most correct maps of Sweden. 

Squart miltn Su cdinh. 


roviners. 

Norbottcti .. 

Land. 

__ 7;{;m . 

Water. 

Totiil. 

. 751 

Vesterboften . 


... Ml 

. fifift 

V'ester Nori'land . 

.... 21L’o . 


. 217 

Jemtluiid ... 

. . . 107‘G . 

... 17-1 

. . -M;"! 

Norrland. 

.... 2007 1 . 

... 53’9 

. 2016 

City of Stockholm .. 

.. .. ()■ I .a . 

003 

. 0-jft 

Stockholm .. 

_ 0101 _ 

.. 3-31 

. 67 38 

Upsala . 

_ .l.a-ti;'. 

. 1 ■'() 


V<‘.steros .. 


... 1-37 

. 61 91 

Nykopintf ... 


.-i-.aO 

. r>s-nH 

Orebro . 

_ t),S-21 . 


. 0 7127 

Carlstadt . 

_ 1-10 nO . 


. 1 18 00 

Stora Kopiicrberg . 

.... 279 00 . 

!)00 

. 288-00 

Gclleborg . 

_ Ififi SO . . . 

r)-7o 

. 172-60 

Svealand . 


.'?9-7() 

. 917-If) 

lankoniuK . 

.... 9:f.3 ..... 

.b-7 

990 

Kalmarc .... 

_ 07-1 . . 

0 9 

. 980 

Jonkopin^ ... 

.... 92-1 . 

.. 33 

. .9;>-7 

Kronoberg. 

_ 790 . 

... o 2 

. 8d-2 

Ifh-kinge . 

... 2.'> .1 . 

12 

. 26 6 

Skoraborg . 

.•.. • • 

2 9 

. 78-0 

Elfsborg . 

_ 111-2 . 

5-1 

. 119-6 

(.ibteborg . .... .. 

_ d 1 •.'{() . 

0-7 

42-0 

Ilalinstad . 

. 1 ) 10 . 

0-6 

. 4.6-0 

Christianstad . 

_ .'ll 78 . 

.. 162 

. .erS-d 

Malmbhua . 

,. .. OH OO . 

0 6 

. .-18-6 

Gottland. 

.... 27'30 .... 

0'2 

. 27-5 

Got,aland ....... 

_ 779-28 _ 

28-32 

. 807-6 

Vencr, Vetter, Malar, & IJjelmar _ 

85-2 


Sweden .. ..,, 

.... 3603-73 . 

... 207 12 
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Population and Prof essions o/ Sweden. 

A \< rv ciirimis'I'ablc, exhibiting a complete view of flic Pofiulatioii ami Trofcjs^ions of Su'edcii, before 
(hr M-pui atioii of I’jnlami. was drawn np by Mr. Nwamlrr, and jmblisbcd in the'I’raiisactions of the Swedish 
Academy ot Sciences, for ISO!), of which the following is an abstract. 


AuTU I.K I. 


Clergy and Teaeln'i s of various kinds.■ _ 

l^xereising t'ivil f MTiecs and Professions. 

in the war department. 

X’arious kinds of Merchants. 

Seamen, ineliiding Pilots and Light-house kei'pcrs. 

Peasants . 

OlVieers of (ientleinen . 

.Artists and Handicraftsmen. 

I’ersons free from Service and Proprietors of lands, &.e... 

Lmployed in Tr.ades and Manufaetuies .. .. .. 

Artists and 'J’radostnen in Towns... 

(’bildren. 

iteggars and I’risoners (females . 

Laplanders..(femah's 2,0fi8). 

Married XVomen, XVidows, and Female Children. 

Unmarried Women . 


Number. 

-Malfs. Kemak'i, 

Li.HHI 

1 1,0!)7 

(i,2l) I 
7!)!),;i22 

;m,22(i 

l.'»,70j 

ot),7 li.i 
2(5,181 
.j.'51 ,(578 

2 1,.3!) 1 
2,47(5 

.,27!),U24 

112,13(5 


Total_1 ,j!)9,-1S7 1,721,1(50 


(5rand Total.... 3,320,(547 • 


ArTK'LK, II. 


Slrtlhms.* 



Married. 

1 

■3 

5 

i 

o 

Unmarried 
.above t i Ye.ir.s. 
Men. 1 W(inun. 

Persons muler 

1,5 Years. 

Total. 

OraiHi 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Woiiun. 

Men. 

WtHiitn. 

Nobility. 

t,71G 

1,788 

*294 

<108 

1,795 

2,0o2 

1,770 

1,734 

.5,575 

6.48J 

12,057 

Clergy. 

G,04l 

3,031 

OOt) 

1,264 

2,7G8 

2,223 

.3,433 

H,207 

9,476 

9,725 

19.201 

Ctentleracii. 

15,0!1,S 

15,021 

1,C3G 

4,11G 

10,572 

8,972 

13.906 

14,788 

41,212 

•l.»,897 

84,109 

Burghers. 

14.450 

14,,544 

1,3M 

4,585 

8,340 

a,.332 

11,86.3 

12,784 

35,967 

*10,2-15 

76,212 

Peasants. 

4a7,802 

438,540 

34,602 

102,214 

302,81 G 

314,616 

423,038 

424,0*7 

1,198,258 

1,280,347 

2.478,605 

All other inbabitant.s 

115,940 

118,940 

10,426 

40,922 

74,813 

74,760 

107,820 

106,842 

908,999 

341,164 

650,46.3 

' Total. 

588,047 

591,804 |48,501 

154,009 

401,104 

410,9.55 

561,835 

564,332 

1,599,487 

1,721,160 3,320,617 


• The difference between the numlxTs in the first and second coIuiiin.s of thi.s Talile, which is .Sstr, doahtless arises 
from the men being absent from the country, at the time the tabic was drawn up, as Sailors, ^:c. 


Article III. 


ylgts. 



2 

2 to 5 

5 to 10 

10 to 15 

Above 15 

Total. 

Rich. 

1,017 

4,002 

6,942 

2,628 

1,312 

15,931 

Middling. 

9,790 

49,970 

69,110 

12,167 

2,876 

113,919 

Poor. 

40,976 

149,236 

120,109 

13,672 

3,556 

327,549 

Very Poor. 

30,689 

40,883 

18,357 

1,660 

2,383 

93,972 

Total,... 

82,508 

244,091 

211,518 

30,127 

10,127 

581,371 


Y V 




















STAriSTHAL AND SVNOI’TICAL TABLES 


SWEDEN 




Abtk'i.b I\'. 


l-’f rsirhi I'fiin •mt ( '■•Ottr’l In iinitthrr. 

; M('n. I W'liuin , Toll'll. 


l omu,-HI . 171 ,()mi Hit,.'iro. irj 

(niiiiir <'i!l. ISIH'Jl, I j l!lj,lll.> 


IncreaM .i . 1 liUi!) . 

lliiiiinution ....I ;),IS1 | . ■ 


TAliLE III. 


State and Distrihutioa of the Iiihiihitaiits o/ Sieedcn in 18IJ. 
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Vdibotti'ii . 

I. 

r,2‘2H 

I,.«46 

31,474 

3.i,320 

60 

170 

4 1 

2 2.''2 4 

1-8 

It 

V<*3frrl)OU< n . 

1 

6!)4'5 

1,010 

3J,S,-,1 

;>4,86l 

48 

3::,5 

52 

2 sSTO 

1 

■M 

Vrstf-rnorrlainl . 

o 

1,563 0 

3,313 

56,571 

59.681 

36 

170 

274 

.'16.812 

1 2 

-.1 

Jrnillancl.. 

1 

945 0 

177 

31,058 

:i 1,235 

',•> 

156 

73 

20,-J 8 1 

1-2 

.,1 

Norrliiiid . 

6 

3,725 3 

6,3^6 

15-2,7.54 

159,100 

41 

240 

i 7 

103,787 

15 

17 


1 


72,65*2 


72,652 


13 



0*6 


Storkbolm . 

fi 

4,056-2 

4,563 

94,RH 

99,,377 

23 

207 

1,483 

58,649 

0 .5 

.i8 

Up.iala. 

o 

3,548'7 

6,07 1 

78,070 

84,141 

2*2 

129 

1.799 

48,657 

O .7 

•11 

Vesfpnos ... .... ... 

4 

2,«52 

7,801 

77,007 

81,808 

27 

!*8 

J ..'(68 

49.063 

<) ■; 

.{6 

Nykiiping . 

7 

3,276 

6,719 

92,042 

98,761 

28 

137 

1,703 

59,791 

O 8 

44 

()r<'bro . 

4 

2,774-7 

5,483 

94.945 

1(X),428 

34 

173 

i,:i57 

61,720 

0 7 

3‘f 

(Jarlstad ... 

H 

1,708 

4,200 l3.i,H10 

140,100 

79 

317 

916 

92.592 

0*8 

4:> 

Stiira Kopparbi-ri'. 


1.792 

.5,981 

118,8-2.5 

124,806 

65 

19M 

433 

79,3 i:i 

0 7 

• 47 

(iffliborg . 

3 

2,089 

8,794 

76,590 

85,384 

36 

87 

49(; 

50,024 

. .. . 

10 

:>() 

■Svraland. 

33 

22,096 6 

1 22,354 

768,103 

890,457 

35 

63 

927 

499,809 0 6 
i 

40 

Linkdjiin^ . 

5 

.5,458 

15,.5fX) 

147,359 

162,859 

26 

95 

1,64.5 

1 

94,164; 0 7 

‘.19 

Kainiaiir... 

.1 

3,347 

6,8.03 

129,44:! 

136,296 

38 

189 

1,391 

83,4041 0 7 

:'.8 

Ibnkbping . 

3 

3,po.-7 

4,556 

1 12,8:25 

117,.381 

<28 

248 

1,235 

76,1 15 

0*8 

1(1 

KronobriA'.... 

1 

2,8.17-2 

1,188 

88,443 

89,631 

31 

74-1 

1,067 

56,01 Oi 0 9 

43 

BIckincc. 

3 

1,089 

14,647 

.‘;2,553 

67,2(X) 

49 

36 

2,546 

31,.5'.>2 

9 

:-.7 

Skarabor*' ....... 

fi 

4,804 

4,668 

l.';3,742 

1.38,410 

27 

286 

1,77.5 

89,910 

0-4 

40 

Klfsborj; ... ..... 

5 

4,209 

5,69-1 

150,577 

156,271 

35 

26-1 

1,31.3 

102,715 

0-4 

39 


5 

2,78.'! 

2-1,858 

94,656 

119,514 

34 

38 

2,846 

66,109 

0-5 

35 

lialiiiNiad . 

.5 

2.922 

4,515 

69,079 

7.3,594 

23 

15.3 

1,635 

47,48.5 

0 6 

40 

i Ainsrianstuii . 

3 

.3 tKi'J 

4,274 

I 16,273 

120,.547 

38 

272 

2 i 274 

79,331 

0-8 

4.5 

^lalmohiiH ... 

7 

4,033 

17,253 

132,639 

149,892 

32 

77 

.3,944 

95,637 

10 

41 

<fOitlan<l ... 

J 

1,094 5 

3,819 

29,169 

32,988 

26 

76 

1,221 

17,560 

0 9 

49 

(ibtaiand . 

47 

39,487-7 

107,825 

1,256,758 

1,364,583 

SI 

116 

1,697 

840,<262 

0 7 

40 

Sw.dtn. 

86 

65,309-0 

2.36,535 

2,177,615 

2,414,150 

33 

92 

624 

1,443,858 

08 . 

43 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLKS 




TABLK IV. 


!jitilIdles mid f^oiiu'itiidiw o/ the jirud ijiul jilucrs /'//Swmcdkn mid N'oiiwav. 


'I'lir irl tills Kiiiitiidiii .irr 


riiM'i- n. , I I 




r 


I 

1 

•1 ' 


■'H 


O 


4 

so : 

licrui'ii. 


10 

o 

, 7 

11 

(1 

< ’.ilMiar. 
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40 
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0 

i -U Isri oii.i . 


G 
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(1 
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< 1 
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lo 

■IS 

4) : 

( hri'^l taiisaii'i .. 

. 

s 

.4 

s 

.4 

1:) 

I liroiran'-t.uil... 

. '■»» 

1 

I ^ 

M 


’() 

Oaiintifiia . .. 

. ;,*i 

.■.4 

o 

IT 

40 

() . 

1)pi»n|)irMii .. *. 

. i 



1.) 

; 

■! 

r.skiUtiina .. .. . 


•M 

t) 

IC, 

|V 

O ! 

.. .. 

. . Co 

'). ■ 

)'} ■ 

I? 

:m 

i' 

I'i't il«M i.'k''h.(ll . .. ,, 

. .OM 

4 

o , 

11 

4 

o !. 

I'u'ttciii'k'taiit . 

..".'I 

■J 

o , 

11 

1 

O 

. 

.. J,() 


:’'0 : 

IT 

7 

27 ' 

( 'mtlirji ImI! i' . 

.. 7 

4'J 

\ 1 

1 1 

.77 

■i; ,j 

i (otlil.nid, 1.4 1 iitn- (tf ... 

r;"* 

‘j.» 

0 ! 

I« 

:i(i 

" ii 

* li ip-.holiii . 

...... dii 

() 

() 

IV 

o 

0 i! 

ii 

Ifnlin.^latU . 



I 

4.S : 

12 

NT 

ii 

0 . 

J U «lcini.»ra . .. .. 

.: Gt) 

\‘\ 

o ! 

15 

rj J 

o j 

Hcfriridsaui). 

.! G'J 

:!S 

0 i 

17 

5:1 

15 1 

Ilelsioboi;; . 

,'iG 


0 “i ' 

12 

•f! 

15 

Hiidwick'Wall. 

.! di 

4.{ 

■Id 1 

17 

7 

59 1 


:ili Sorflu hihI lliv Loiiirilu<l< s nil 


Nainrofit Plan 


Kalilmtr. 




.1 onkiopiiii;. 

! 57 

4 7 

0 

! 


" 

K<jii^>|i(4 ... 

59 

■17 

0 

'1 

■1 

' 

1 .iiikiopin'; . 

' r,H 

2'* 

VH 

1.7 

d ! 


I.nha . 


S7 

.U) 


1 

I \ 

Lund . 

5., 

4 2 

jd 

l'\ 

I 2 


MavNiroin .. 

CS 

.s 

0 

]0 

lO 

o 

Malinof . 

5 7 

SG 

■17 

13 

i 

jn 

.^!al^tralJ(l . 

; 57 

5-.i 

I ) 

I 1 

‘.G 

u 

Nordkiopin^' . 

5H 

'J.v 

0 

: 15 

14 

'.O 

()rrlir<i. 

! .'If) 

15 

40 

1 15 

9 

■.'7 

4 )h4;i iiud. 

1 dll 

o 

O 

; 17 

99 

o 

TMtilipstadt.. 

i 

' 59 

•jo 

t) 

. It 


o 

Pitea . 

■ G;7 

20 

O 

: 

.50 

o 

Kastnilt ... 

1 .7G 

;lo 


15 

O 

f) 

K(h i as. 

• 77 

2.7 

O 1 

1 9 

O 

0 

Sid;i .... 

1 

: GO 

o 

O ! 

Id 


0 


5S 

4..' 

O 1 

1 I 

0 

o 


1 .79 

VO 

*71 ! 

IS 


4.7 

Siinds«all . 

1 G*J 

17 

0 1 

17 

5* 

O 


.79 

I 7 

0! 

'4 

40 

O 

Cniea .. 

! dd 

t 

o 

20 

2‘.J 

lO 

llpsal ...I 

59 

51 

50 ■ 

17 

.39 

0 

Wadsti’iiu .■ 

5S 

12 

0 

14 

:5S 

0 


MONIES, WEKiHTS, MEASIMIES, AND EXCHANGES. 


A/oiiif'.'i. 

Accolinti aro kr|>l in Swcilrn, in rir-dollars, of in srliil- 
lin^s paiii. Tin- rix-ilullar »\as made a I'ciieral inoiii'y o! 
•ni oinil Iiv a Koval Cilicl in 17 7'. Tlir srhilling is siih- 
ilisidcil into 1\1 niivslyki'n or orr. 


s. d. 

12 I’fmninos ciiiial to I Srliilliii!; <i|nal lo i> ij 

■I'i Schillings - - I Kix-dollar - I (i 

72 Scliilliiij's-1 Dollar specie -d 9 


Ducal I 


p. I I (loll 
n Ore Cpr. 




(^i)ins. 

Gold. 

/ 1 Kix-d. -16 Schill, 

”"19* Ore Silver. :> > doll 
Silver. 

Rix-dollar of I79i < ipial lo 

Do. of later date, or Kiv-iii Id - 

Double Plott, or piece ef ^ - -— 
Siiiftle do. ■■ — 

Piece of (! Scliilliiics - 

Do of 4 do. - 

Copper. 

fi . 1 . I • Silver \ 

I Slant cpialto |e, ore Copper| ” 

Kniistyken - 1 Ore Copper — (' 

192 Slants - I Dollar specie — d 


d. 


■1.^ 


0 (V421S7 

OtlOtiS 
9 
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STATISTK’AL AND SVNOrTlCAL TABLED. 


iiWEDEN. 


Weights. 


('i.mmcrriti! // ht.<. 

English Avoir. lh>.. 

J Qiiintiii' oi'iml ti) I I.od rijiini to O-rJ.lt.'.f 


E(i(N —— 1 I’oiiml-(|■74h>.> 

v. I EoiiikE - “• 1 Li.s-poiinil - 1 I'Ll'' 

. 1 ) I,i.-|>ioiml>- I Sliij)-]i(iiin(l- 

ij Eoiiiiils — I .Stfiii - 

I7ii I’oiiniE - I ('intiifr - iih'.U 

l(ij Pour.ds —t Wuag - I'Jji'ioT.i 


Iron fl'c'i^yhts. 

Avir. II, , 

I Miiik •••• •••• oijiial 10 !'• i'! 

‘.i.> Al;ii k< » i|iial to I .Mark I'oiind - ; o 

VII IMaik I’oiinds-1 .Ship |ioiiiid-I 

71 S'liip-poiniilH - 1 'I’oii iCiigli'li -V 111 

Didi'ii'iir pooiid'; aii’ii'.< d in .Surd) n Ini diliiiiiil p u- 
I posis; tor In .lidos that aliino spi i itii d, l,v «hii i 
j niipoils ainl fVjiorls arc regulated, iliev li.ne, 

I' I hi” . Ills, 

ij 'riie provi.siini weight IIi. eijii.if In n 

!; Till' .Mine wi lelit Hi - ;. 

' The ( iiinitrv weight lli. - •7: '| 


Me AStTKES. 


I)I'll yii nsurr. 

W’iiiehester Bushels. 

t Orl i.’qual to i (iuarler equal to iVtKiqvH 

1 Uiiarters - 1 Slop --- (rii.i7li 

V Stops I Katina - (eO? tjv 

1, K.iiinor-• I Kappar - ^|•l.!l!ui 

t Kappar - 1 Fjcrdiiigar --(l•.lln.■, > 

t Ejerdingar- 1 Spann -- V07IU.“ 

Spanns - i Tuniia - .fl.iti'-’r 

The eniinnnn Tuiina, theiet'ors', contains l Wiuehester 
Liishels and .'} quarts, or 8940 English enbic indies. 

I’o ( Very Tnnna of grain, 4 Kappar are allowed for good 
raiasiiie; o Kapjiar are allowed for ,Malt, anil V tor Salt 
I I I.iine. 

Liifiid Mca.inn-. 

Eng. M'ine gallons. 

4 Jiingfriir equal to I (dii.irter i qiuil to (l•(l^!(lll; 

■t Quarters-I Stop - (l•n4.l!^.'• 

V Stop.s 1 Kanii.v --(I•(.I74VV 

1 ■) Kainioi - t Ankar - lii'.M.l 

V .Ankar.s —— l Eimer —— vc 76 

V Elmers-I Am - 4 I n 

Arns i Oxinifvnd - i,',’-V.', 

2 fHlinfviid- 1 J'ipe -iv-l'.i 

'2 i’lpos - 1 Fuller -o-piii 

The Kalina is eommon to both dry and liquid measure. 
It I'ontains l.n'.eeo ITiglish eiibie inches ; and eoiiseqnently 
inn Kannor are equal to bV ll’ wine gallons. 

The Tniiiia of liquids, or of soft snbstaiiees, llonr, meat, 
and fish, is always equal to th Kannor. 


/.oi/g .!/(n.s.'ne. l ogli-h 1 .. t. 

IV Inelies equal to 1 I'nnl eq.ial In ", , 

V Feet -I I II - 1 o . 

n J'ills - I I'.lthnm- I'V > 

In Feet - 1 Bod - t.oi. 

eonn F.illioios-1 iMih - i.iinn n 

,. Swedish I'ngioeeis disah' llo fool luin in l,i, la . i 
line,', ui inon pai I-.. 

StjHii.r Ml usHrr. 

1 '.oghsli. 

\ .Swedish sqti.ne F,n'l i. e.ju.d n, i..o-: o Iia i , . 

.\ Sweilish stplaie Bed — ..... ■.,'7 n 1 . Sij. s.iids. 

.\ Swedi.sh sqiiari- .Mlh - M‘|o7.S,|, 

A Swedish'I'iniiieland oi .Aeie, is e(|iial In >,■.,1111,1 s,^^,■,||s|| 
',piaie leel. 01 .>0,,,, |'iig[|s|, s,jo,no s.ird', e,|oal I aei,-. 
...1 poles slat, inea'iiie. liiiiee, the .Sw,.,|lsh '1 in,in I.,.. I 
Is to the F.ngbsh aere, .is ..'i in ,n of tin' fi'iiin 1, .11, 

I ipial to .lo of tin- hitn 1*. 

.\ l.i't (,t' lye liitm Itig.i Is 1 >. riiiiii'.i 

llltlo l.iehao l.'i 

Onto Slialsiiiid _ I- 

Ilittn llosI,,eh 

Ditto III pill'll, ahi s, ,\e • 1 ' B.niel- 

Diltii of tar, o I, ivi. I i B.irn P, 

Ditto of hemp, tl:i\. tallow, t’s,-. i. Ship pds. 

A ton of I.iverpiiol eommon salt i qiial to 7 Tnii .sw. 

A wall or kast of timher, is I'.ii pieeis. A hiindieilof 
1! deals is 120 , lach IV feet long, ■' inelies hioail, ami 1,111 
ij inch and a quarter thick. 


Exchanges. 

Sweden Exclianges with the following plaee.s, nt the rates s|ieeilii (l lielnu. Tlnvse, le wever. are suliii el 
to earinion accordiiitr to eireninstanees ; and the dilTerenm from the niediiiin is .soini.'tiine.s eonsideiatde. 
'The exchange with Loudon, for instance, at the licginning of IHIK, was innie than (i rix-dollars for the 
rterllng, and most of the other exchanges in proportion. VV'ith 

.Amsterdam, 45 .Srhilling.v specie for I Rix-ibillar baneo. 

Cadiz 4;l ditto for i Dncat of exchange. 

Copenhagen 100 Rix-ilollars speeie for ivil Kix-dollars eiirreiit. 

Hamburg 46 .Schillings for l Rix-dollar hanro. 

Eeghorii 59 ScliilliiigH for l I'ezza of 8 Reali. 

Li'lion 20 Schillings for 1 Old Cni.sadc of 40 () Kec.s. 

laindon 4 Rix-dollars 1,5 Schillings for 1 Found sterling. 

Fans 2.5 Schillings for 1 Ecu, equal to 60 Sons'I'oinnois. 

.St-'-aisttnd 100 Kix-doliars .specie for Ida Kix-dollars enricut. 
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EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 


t:ilAFrER I, 


Name — Sitnaf/inn — lioumlnrtes — Kxteat — Population — Original Inliahifanf < — Pr-j- 
gressire Oeographtf, and Di.sfrihution of the Inhahitant.s. 

'rilK ancients incliKlc<l many of the wide-sprending’ regions of which this vnsi 
I'iinpire is now cmnpo.sc'd, nnder the general name of Sarmatia, but its i^re.sent 
ai>pellation was «h*rived fixnn the Russi or Rossi, a Sedavonie tribe, who were its 
lirsl. known'inhabitants, and who peopled a part of these ilominions as early as ibe 
Dth eentjiry. 'I’bis em[)irelias sometimes been denominated 3foscoi'//A'\'om Moscow, 
its ancient capital. Ilnssia now compreinmds a large j)ortion of l)oth Asia ami 
bairo|)e, and is the most extensive empire that was ever eompi-ised iimh'r ouc 
govertitnenl. It spreads through nearly three times the space occupied by (h.- 
wiiole dominions of Home; for it not only borders on the Haltic, tlie J-aixine, ami 
I he Caspian, bnt is washed by the Arctic and Pacific Oceans.- li stretches frotn 
the eastern coniines of Asia to the mountains of Olonetz, and from the months of 
the Don, the Volga, and the Knban, to the Frozen Sea. Independently of islands 
and promontories, Hiissia comprises IGo" of longitude, and .'k2’ of latitude ; being 
btiSl miles in length, and 2100 in breadth. It contains a surface; of about 
1,000.000 sepiare miles, and a population of more than 42 millions of inhahitanf>, 
or about 10 persons to each s<iuare mile; which is nineteen times less ])opul(t!:s 
than FiHgland. Exclusively of the inhabitants of the Asiatic; part, ami the kiug- 
<lom of ikdand, the population of European Russia do<‘s not much exceed thirty- 
live millions. 

European Russia occupies the north-ea.st portion of lairope, :md is hounoei) 
on the north by the Frozen Ocean ; on the Ctist by Asia.; on the we'st by Sweden, 
the gulf of IJothnia, the Ibiltic, Prussia, Poland, and Austria; :md on the south by 
'rurkey and the Rhick Sea. It extends from about the 41th to the 72d degree of 
north latitude ; and from the 22d to the 60th of east longitude, from (Greenwich. 
Its length in a right line along the western frontier, is about 1010 Miles ; bnt from 
south-west to north-ca.st, it is neai’ly 2180 miles. Its greatc'st breadth is about 
the olst degree of latitude, where it is nearly 1520 miles. Its sui>erfu;ial ex ten:' 
has been estimated at a little more than one million of scpiare miles, and its 
POPULATION is, therefore, about 35 persons to each. 

The ORIGINAL POPULATION of Russia, like that of many other countries, is 
involved in impenetrable ob.scurity. History, indeed, has recorded little respecting 
it, which is capable of exciting the interest, or gratifying the curiosity of an 
enlightencel age, till towards the close of the 16th, or the beginning of the 17th 
century. At an early period, a horde of Sclavonians seem to have migrated ft<.ui 
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the l)anks of the Daiiulte, to those of the Dnieper tind the Neva, 
uradually extended their eoiKpiests over the adjacent repoiis. The ^reat mass of 
the [)resent [)optdation of Enropetm Russia is well known to be Selavonie, and to 
have spniiii;' from a race radically distinct Irom the (ioths on the one liand, and 
the Tartais on tlu' other. As the (ioths oeeu[)ied the mt>re western eoiintrit's, and 
the Sehivonians the eastern, the former are supposed to have migrated from their 
..rieinal abodes, in the interior of Asia, at an era prior to the lattei’. 'I’lu' deseeii- 
■ iant> of the 'lartars, the Finns, aiul various other ancient nations, have swelled 
the po|)nIation of Russia in the more recent j)eriods of its history. 

.^iinntely to describe the i‘KoonEss.ivF. oeookachv of the Russian 
wunld be tedious and nninterestini:;’. The snbjeet, however, must not In 
over without a brief sketch.—^'Fhe Russians seem to have early possess<'d 
ilistriet around Xoro^orod and Kioir, or A/Vr, and to have snl)s<‘((n(Mitly (“.xtended 
their territories to the Baltic, on the one hand, and alone: the liorysthenes, on the 
o| tur. 'riieir e-rowini;- empire, however, w'as cheeked by the victories of the 'lartars, 
who, in the IRth eentnry, caused them to abandon Kiev, ami ado|>t Moscoir as 
their capital. Russia then became a labyrinth of small states, under 'J^artarian 
.'way. In I4<ri, howevt'r, it bej^an to recover from that ovinthrow', and j^radually 
to rise to that eommandine;-rank in both territorial extent, atid political importatjce, 
which it has now' iittained. 

Ifuni, who reii'-ned from lo.'D to lo84, w.'is the i^reat fonmh'r of the Russian 
monarchy. He conquered the'Partar kingdom of .Astracan, iind some other |)ro- 
\inc(‘s on the n(;rth-wcst. His sncc(“ssor also turned his arms against Siberia, 
Ijiit very little is known n^spectini;- that country, till 17.40. 

From the period when the Russian provinces hci-atm^ united under on<“ i^o\ (‘rn- 
ment, its trontiers have been frt'qnently extended, hut its annals pi'esent no instance 
in which they were contraete<l. Some of the })rincipal augmentations by wlfu'h thi' 
eiiijiire has bcensncccssivelvandarged, are the following, as stated in the Russian Court 
Cak'udar fi)r IS17.—'Hie compiest of Siberia took place in ir>7.4. i'c/v/u/z /i, the Het¬ 
man of the Don (’ossacks, rebelled agtiinst the authority ol Russia, ami w'as obliged to 
i!cc before the forces of the 'I'zar. In this extremity, h<* ascended the I ral mountains. 
Old «liscov(“red the vast plains of Siberia. Animated by tin* idea <»f fonmiing a 
new empire in these unknown regions, he pushed on from « ()nqnest to compiest, till 
iic liad subdued all the savage tribes from the Ob and th(‘ (Jral to the AltJiian 
mountains. But, being unable to pre.serve the conquests which his valour had 
achieved, he laid the fruit of his victories at the feet of the 'Pzar, who not only 
iorgave his relx'llion, but rew'tirded his talents, his courage, and his (‘iitm-prise. 
*• 'Plius an empire more extensive than Mexico or Peru w'as added to ^Iie Russian 
territory, by a man inferior to the conquerors of the New World, otdy because his 
fxploits have not been recorded.” 

Jjittle Russia was added to the former po.ssessions, in Kil l ; and Livonia, 
1-^thonia, Iiigria, Carelia, V'iborg, and several islands in the (iulf of Finland, 
were c(‘ded to Sweden, at the peace concluded between the two powers in 17*21. 
\V hite Russia was annexed in 177*2 ; ami the ( h'imea, the island of 'raman, ami a 
great part of the Kuban, comprising a vast territory, with about 1,500,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, were wrested from the Porte, by the treaty which the menacing attitmh; of 
Catharine II. and her celebrated minister Potemkin, induced that pow'cr to sign, in 
17S4. 'Phe Dukedoms of Lithuania and (kmrland augmented the accumulating 
mass in 1704 ; and the partition of Poland, about two years afterward.s, added nearly 
4140 sipiare leagues, and about two millions of inhabitants. Georgia was annexed 
in 1801 ; and Bailystoek in 1807, The war between Russia and JSw'cden, in 1809, 
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j)i-ovc(l disastrous to the latter, and Russia acquired FinUitid by the, peace that was 
concluded in iSeptcinbcr of tlial year 

In Auufiist 1811, a (rcaty of peace was cntcrcil into belwecii Russia and 
Turkey, by which IIk; foriuer obtained the province of Ressandiia, and the eastern 
part of Moldavia, for by that treaty the river Prnth, from its entrance* into 
Moldavia, to its junction with tiu* Danube, and this last river to the RIack 
Sea, W(*r(^ fixed as the. boundaries between the two empires, '^i’lu* (jlrand Duehv of 
Warsaw was also ann(*xed to Russia in 1815, but now constitutes a ^'H'at part of 
the pri'sent kin,i;(lom of Poland, of which the Emperor Alexander is kin^-. 

'nds vast empiri! has not only experienced lar'’-e. and suec<‘ssivc additions of 
territory, but has likewise undergone much variation in its political divisions. In 
179b, Catharine II. divided tlui Avliolc of the Empire into tifty i;-overnm(>nts ; hut 
this division was annulled by Paul, in 1800, and anoth(*r, eomprisin^• I'orty-one 
governments, substituted in its stead. When the presinit kanperor ascended the 
throne, he. re-established most of the^;^overnnients whidihis father had abolished; and 
a Ukase for that purpose was published in September 1801, by which the forty-one 
existing;- governments were increased by five others that had previously bec'u 
established, and four more were added, whi(‘h madi; the number fifty. The lequisi- 
tion of Finland, which surpasses in extent the whole of England, has sinei* that 
period been adiled. 'riie following ari^ what are einbraeiMl in its present division. 


(ioVKKNMKNTS ON 'I’llK NoRTTI, 


'■ovi'innu'iils. 

C'lijiiinh. 


liiivrrnnit'nt'i. 

Co/u’/./M'. 

Fintiiid. 

Alio 


\ ologda. 

A ologda 

WvliurLT . 



Jdvonia .. 


0|(MU‘t/, . 

Olonclz 


I\k<tvr . 


.'\rfh:injxcl . 

Arcliani'cl 


Tncr . 

'liver 

Kstlioiii;i. 

ItcVLd 


.larosla .• 

.lai'osl.i 

St. IVlorsliuriili .... 

St. I’ctcrshnr!jl> 


Kostroma . 

Kostroiii.i 

Xovoiforod. 

.Novoi^orod-Vcl 





fJoVKRNMF.NTS 

IN THE Centre. 


Smoirnsko. 

Sinolensko 


'I'aiidiol . 

T.iiiibof 

Moscow. 

AIoscow 


Orel . 

Orel 

Volodiinir . 

\'olodiinir 


Kursk. 

Kn rsk 

\iziicy -N’ovoi'orod . . 

Xiznoy Novogorod 


AVoronetz . 

AA’oroiief z 

. 

Kaluga 


Tselienigo . 

'1 sehenigo 

Tula.. . 

"J’ula 


Tkraiiic . 

Karkof 

Jtiazaii. 

Uiazaii 





(loVEUNMKNTS 

ON 

THE South. 


Kiev.. 

Kiev 


Taurida .. 

CaiR 

('atliariiioslaf. 

Catliarinoslaf 


(^aueasus (part in .Asia) 


Cossacks. 

Tsclicrkaskoy 





(ioVERN.MENTS 

ON 

THE East. 


I’criii.. (part in Asia) 

I’erni 


Simbirsk. 

Simbirsk 


Vi.itko 


IVnza. 

Penza 

OrciiI)nri 5 (part in Asia) Orenhtirt; 


Saratof . 

Saratof 

Kazan. 

Kazan 





Governments 

o.n 

THE West. 


VVilcpsk. 

Witepsk 


Minsk. 

Minsk 


Mogliilcf 


Vollivnia. 

Lncko 


Mittaii 


t’odolia . 

Kaniinieck 

Willi a. 

AVilna 


Clitrson. 

Clierson. 

Cl rodno .. 

Cfi'odno 













































^2 DISTRfBUTION OP THE INHABITANTS. EUR. RUSSIA. 

The extent of each •>()vernineut, iiiul the exact number of its inhabitants, 
eannot be stated u’ith certainty. It is sulhciently obvious, however, that, in tiie 
i»^^i’(>at('r part of this vast empire, the population is very disproportionate to its extent; 
and perhaps no country on the globe exhibits a more unequal distribution op its 
iNHAHiT.ANTs. Tlic uiost populous pui’ts are thtxsc between the d9th and 58th 
decrees of latitude, and the 4()th and tioth of longitude. Among the governments 
included witliin these limits, are Moscow, Kaluga, and Tula, in which the number of 
people to a square mile is from 125 to 150; while in many other parts they are 
less than a tenth of that number ; and in some districts of the empire then*, is not 
even more than one person to four or five square miles. The relative population of 
the government of Moscow to that of Irkustk (in Asia), for example, has been 
stated to be about 800 to 1. 

To account for this difference, it will be sufficient t(» reflect, for a moment, 
ufjon the nature of the two countries. In the one instance, a mild climate, a 
fertile soil, and a country but .partially occupied, and imperfectly milfivated. but 
capable of improvement to an almost unlimited extent, cause a rapid hicrense, and 
a comparative condensation of the human species. On the other hand, a region 
composed of naked mountains, steril plains, and almost interminable marshes, or 
covered with forests, wherever the soil and the climate allow the powers ot vege¬ 
tation to operate, seems to deny man a place. Bound, too, by the iron bands (»t 
frost, and buried beneath a thick covering of snow for the greater part ol the year, 
we ought not to be surprized at the thinness ot the inhabitants, but rather that 
such a region is inhabited at all. 
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THK ()i;ti.inks of the liiirojTcan jiart of the Russian (loininions are jjartiy iiiarki'd 
hy the ^rantl features of Nfiture, and iu part eomposed of ahitrary lines, (oiu- 
iiu'ueiiiji^ at the uortli-easteru extremity, whi'i’e the small river C'ara flividos the 
European from tlie Asiatic ])art of the Empire, the Aretii; Ocean, with Its d(*solate 
and barren shores, forms various promontories and gulfs, till the \^’hi(e Sea givc'^ 
deej) access into the [irovince of Archangel. An arm of this sea stret<;hes towards 
the north-west, till it penetrates beyond tlu* Arctic circh', and forms a large pi'iiin- 
sula bctw(‘cu it and tin* Frozen Ocean. After the line of boundary, iu this direction, 
has ri'ached the 70th dc'gice of latitude, and the 'J/th of east longitude, it <juit^ 
the shore, and winds towards the W(>.st till it meets the I'iver Muouio, which it 
decends to the river Tornea, and theiua- to the northern i-xtremity of the Rothuiau 
(odf. 'I'his, with the (Odf of Finland, the Raltie, and th(‘ (oilfof Rigti, all w:ish 
the WT'stern sliores, contribute to the maritime I'esourcT's of Russia, and give it a 
ready accT'ss to the ocean. 'I'lie line of demarcation on the west is partly formed by 
rivers, and partly by arbitrary lines, till it reaches the RIack Sc,a, the coasts ot 
whiT-h, in conjunction with thosi* of the fSca of Azof, constitute its southern limits. 
Ascending the rivei-s Don and \’olga, the boundary follows the great' natural limit 
of the I'raliau <‘haiu to the l•iv<'r (’ara, ;iud terminates at the Arctic Oc<‘au. 

lauropetin Russia |)ri'sents much less variety in its geiu-ral as|)cct than many 
other countries of inferior extent. Its two distinguishing features are vast 
plains ami majestic rivers. 'Fhese plains are denominated Steppes, and excee«l iu 
«‘xtent all others in I'iurope. Some of them cTinsist of an extremely fi‘rtiU' soil ; 
othei’s arc* merel}y saline wastes ; while a third kind produces a scanty supply ol 
vegetal ion, and arc* oc’cupieci, in summer, by tribe's that roam in cpiest ot [(astnrage 
for their Hocks and hc'rds. The most notc'd of thc'se steppes arc' the' following. 
'FIk' saiidy and mai'shy desert of Fc'tshora is situated bc-tween the' riveis Dwiua 
unci I’etshora, and extends from the (k'id degi’c'c ot latitude to the shoi-es ol the' 
^V lute Se;i. 'I’his plain is inters[H'rsc'cl \\ ith forc'sts and small lakes, and is 
nearly destitute of inhabitants, except in the vicinity ol .Xrc'hangc'l, Mezen, and 
a fc'w other place's. The' ste|)|)C of the Dniepc'r, including the ( I'imean 
desc'rt, is c'omj)ri.sc'd betwc'cn the Dnieper, the Don, and the' ,Sea ot Azof 
and consists chic*tly of dry .sand diversified with salt lakc'.s. rii* ap|H‘aranc(' ol 
this steppe seems to indicate its having onc'e being a .submarine* lied, the* watc'rs 
eif which, by bursting the* Thracian Rosphorus, may have Heuvc'd into the. Me'dit.c'r- 
ranexin. 'riie* salt lake's and the salt that abounds on its surface, its rc'cently formc'd 
strata intc'rmingle'd witfi sea-shells, and the* ju'euiliar structure ot the (Irc'ek islands, 
ail favour this idc'a. 'J’he stc'ppe^ of the J)e)n and the Volga, which occupies a con¬ 
siderable part of the sfiacc be'twc'cn the'se rivers, is in general rich and proeluctive*. 
'I’lu' grc'at plain bounded by the Volga and the lhal is about two degrees further 
north than the- lattei*, and stretches towards the (.’aspian Sea. Othe'i* parts of the* 
Russian territory present more varie'ty ; but the general aspect eif the country, par- 
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ticularlv in the inti'iior, is one unilbnn aiul aluio.st unbroken level. This is strikingly 
exeniplilied in the section we have given its wiNsteru side, in the (iKNEUAL View 
OF I'.UROi’E. and u hieh extemls from the shores of tlie lialtie to tliose of the RIack 
Sea. See the Elate facing- page 7. 

d’lie surface of European Russia, generally speaking, is composed of two 
inclined planes ; the one sloping towards the soutli and south-east, and the other 
descending towards the Ojiposite points of tlie com{)ass. These declivities meet on 
the east side of tlie empiri', about the (iOth degree of latitude, and tlumcc follow a 
\\ inding line towards the sonth-Avest, till their union reaches the 5()th degri'i*, and 
ijiiits Russia in the vicinity of Smolensko. From this waving ridge, which indeed 
is sean ely pi’rceptiblc in some jilaces, the accumulating waters tlow on the one 
liand to the iMixine ;ind ( aspian ; and on the other, into the W hite Sea and the 
Haltic. 

Russia is not destitute of Mountains, and they may be tirranged under the 
following heads. The Mountains of OloHcfz originate in the northern extremity of 
Lapland, and stretch through about 1.“)' towards the south. The northern parts 
of this chain art' constantly covered with snow. '^Lhe nion' southern regions are 
clotiied with forests, and contain various metals, particularly iron.—'I'lie .Moun¬ 
tains <jf I 'alddii^ which are crossed in travelling from St. Petersimrgh to Moscow, 
have been supposed, by some travellers, to be merely a coutiuuatioti of the formei 
chain ; and are seldom more than 1*200 feet above the h'vel of the sea. 'I'liey are 
< hiehy composed of clay and sand, u ith occasional blocks of granitt', and are 
frequently covered w’ith forests. In this range, the ridges are often s(‘pai"ited l)\ 
fi^'i'tile vallies. This ('levated region gi\es ri.se to the \’olga. the Duna, the Dnieper, 
and the Ocka, ami may properly be di'iiominated a table land, eueompassed by 
sund hills. A ridga* ol’ hills likewise extemls through Moldavia and Ressarabia. 
'i'hi'se mountains stretch along the southern coast of Tani'ida, and eouncct tlu' 
( arpathian with the ( aiieasan Chain ; but they are less n'lnarkable for their height 
ami magnitutle, than for the beautiful and romantic scenery they present. “'I'liey 
form the soutiu'rn extremity of the jieninsula, and consi.'.t of calcareous matter, 
supported, as it were, by pillars of marble, trap, (‘lay, common lime-stone, and 
schistus, in jiarallel ami almost vertical veins, alternating with each other. 'I'his 
singular ridge has the appearance of an amjihithcatre along the Euxiue. The vales 
produce the laurel, the olive, the tig, the lotus, and the pomegranate; the clitls 
are adorned with the. red bark and perju'tual folitige of the strawberry- 
tree ; while the shei'p and goats, clingitig to the declivitit's, combine with the 
simple manners of the'i’artars to form an enchanting pi(.'tur('.” '^riie eye, turning 
from the monotonous and cheerless view of the bonmlh'.ss stejipe, is '’’elightt'd with 
tht' varied ])ro.spects of these mountains, adorm.'d with tlu' che(|uered foliage of the 
oak, the bci'ch, the pine, and various other vT'gctable tribes that ascend to the very 
summit of tfic chain. In some jiarts, enormou.s rocks, heaped upon each otluu’s 
in wild and nuk* disorder, recal the fabled wars of the giants ; while in others 
the tin-races of the mourittiins are overspread with garden.s, enamelled with 
flowers of cxipiisiti' fragrance, and refn'shed with numerous streams, which not 
oidy fertilize the soil, but ditfusc a grateful coolness through the air. In .some 
[tail.s, also, precipitated strcjims dash over the craggy rocks, or descend the decli¬ 
vities in more genth' <iml murmuring cascad(*s. 

The Uralian mountains, whicli scfiarate Europe from Asia, for more than 
1-200 miles, have; already been mentioned in the (iIkneral View of Europe. This 
lauge, like the northern Alps, (kclines more abruptly on the w(!stern, than on the 
western .side. 'I'ln; higlu'st part is in the province of Orenburg, and the most 
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t'levated points near (lie western veri;e of the rang-e. Tliese, however, do notexci'ed 
laOO feet in li(‘ight. 

Tile oth(“r di.stin»:nishini*- feature of (he Russian landseajie, is its majestic 
Kivkus, which roll their broad waters (hroiij^h its alino.st int<-rininahle, undiversificd 
plains. They <^reatly facilitate the intereonrse between one distant region 
and another. The prineifial ones that deseenil towards tiu' south, are tin; \'oli,''a, 
the Don, and tlui Dnieper, with their tributary streams. Those that nni in an 
opposite direction, are the Petshora, the Dwiria, the Neva, and the Dima, with 
their <‘onfluent branches. 

'J’he course of the noble Volga has already been delineati'd. Near it flows 
t!i(’ windiiii^DoN, the 7o/a//.v of tlieancients, but more celebratx^d in the* present a,:!;e, 
from its waterin':;' the country of the Don ('ossacks, that rimowned tribe of roving- 
warriors, whom recent events have more fully iatrodn<*ed to the western eountriivs ol 
I'hirope. 'I’his river orij^inates in a lake, south of iVIoseow, whence it winds in a 
ser[)entine direction towards th<* south-east, till it jiasses the 49th de^ri'e of latitude, 
and then bends towards the west. After having; (lowed over a bed of sand, marl, 
aiul (4ay, throu,ji;h a flat country, covered with oak and pine, and watiM’c'd several 
of the eenti’al and southern g^overnments of Russia, it falls into the Sea of .Azof, 
after a <’ourse of about 800 miles. As the channel is obstructed by rocks and water¬ 
falls, it is not very serviceable to the commercial interests of the provinces 
througli which it passes. The princi[)al tributary streams of the. Don, an* the 
\Oronetz, the Donetz, and the Mantish. As thesi' rivers collect the waters of so 
large a siiaee, and the country through which the Don Hows is so level, it frecpiently 
overflows its banks, and covers a wide extent of country. 'I'he chii'f of tlu>c 
confluent streams is the Doni'tz, which runs nearly parallel to the Don, thi'ongh a 
course of about 800 miles, but a few degrees more to the west. 

Th(‘ D.mf%i»ku, which was the Jion/sffunes of ancient geographers, has its 
source in a morass, in the gov(*rnment of Smolensko, near the frontiers of 'I’wei', 
and in the vieinitv of those of the Volga and the Dima. -Afti*r flowing through 
the former of these provinces towards the south, it passes through some of tin* mo.Nt 
fertile districts and finest climates of Russia, and subsequently falls into the Euxinc, 
alter a course of more than 1000 miles. The Dnieper is a noble stream, (‘xceeding 
the Don in magnitude, but being impeded by water-falls, it is ol less service to the 
commeice of the country. Its navigation commences at the city of Smolensko, 
but is interrupted below Kiev, by a series of thirteen cataracts, which ocenjiy a 
space of about 40 Paiglish miles. From this to the .sea, howi'ver, their is an 
cxjianse of more than 1200 miles free from obstructions, a {>art of which is occu¬ 
pied by the extensive lake Liman. Here the banks are overspri'ad with vast 
forests ; and they have frequently been the scene of sanguinary conflicts l)etwc<*n 
the Russians and the 'Purks. Nor ha.s the npjier [lart of its eour.si* bei'ii rendcri'd 
less memorable by the recent transactions at Smolensko. The Dnieper reciMves a 
number of tributary streams ; one of the chief is the Prifiez, trom the west. All 
the rivers of Southern Russia are well stocked with (ish. 

'Phe Dwina is the largest of the rivers that flow towards the north. It takes its 
rise in two separate sources, in the government of V'ologda. Alter th(‘ir union at the 
<*ity of Ustjug, it assumes a north-west direction and lalls into the AVhite Sea, by 
two distinct outlets. The length of the Dwina is about 400 miles, but it flows 
through a flat, and almost uninhabited country, covered with torests and morasses. 
This river is frozen more than half the year. 

The Petshora origint'ites on the western flank of the lhaliau chain, and 
flows towards the north-west, under the same circumstances as the Dwina, till it 
enters the Frozen Ocean, after a course of nearly 400 miles. 
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TIu* alx* into the'Soa, lu-tuven (lio Du'iiia and the JV(- 

slioia ; ai)J t!ic Om'ca joins a ^iilf of that, sea, uest of the Dwina. 'J'he most 
important < f rhese tiortfiern rivers is (he Do.na, whieh issues from the same iv^-ioiis 
that i;/\e r-.' to the \ tind the Dnieper. It tirst /ions fotvards the sinith 
M ost, /int <i/f; ruan/s n ind.s to the north, and /)onrs its uccuinulnted waters into 
the Ciilf (>!'a little hehtw that eity. The length <tl' its eonrse is about oOtt 
Eiiiilish ni /( s. if contributes jfreatJy to the eomiuereial prosperity oi Riiia, thoui^di 
its nav;: 4 ation is in s()ine])l;iees intereej)t(*d hy roeks. R<‘{on- that city, the l)rea(llh 
^ a/)ont an Knyiish mile ; and it is lVe(]iiented hy minierons vessels, u hen tree front 
,(■(•, u liieli is ^^iMiertilly from April to Novemlu-i-. 

The Ni:\ A eonneets the Lake of Ltidoj^ii with (he sea. Aftei- havini^- eomplehd 
.( eunrs('of 10 ?niies, tind pervaded th(‘ metropolis of all tiie Kiissias, its emhon- 
I Z/t/rr is near ('ronst.'idt, at the extretuity of the (iulf of Finland. 'I’lie ,\ \i{\ a 
likewise unites the lake Peyphns and the same i;nlf. 

'flu' level natni'e. of the Russian d<»minions. and thc‘ iiundjer of Iari;'e rivi'i's |)\ 
uliifh tliev are iiiterseeted, in almost every ilireetion, are (“xtremelv favonrahle to its 
iiiternal iiavi_i?atii»n ; hut miieli yet nmuiins to l)e doiu- heton* all the ailvautairc's 
of (lu'se < ireumstaJH'<!s will he retilized. The ji;enins of liberty must first e\< ieise 
I'ii'r mat;ie touch, (lie shaekles of slavery must he hroken, and a yeiu'ral spirit ot 
■oreiiin and domestic enterprise must he <‘xei(e<l. Nearly the whole distance from 
the ( asjiian to tin* lialtitMs rendereo navigable by nu'aus of large rivers, which 
Peter the (ireat completed hy open i tig a (iA.NAi. Navkcmion bet ween the river 
V’/ree*,;//, that falls into the ^'olga, ;uul the Sfilintt, a hieh (erminatt's in the (iiill 
cl’ Fiidand. 'Fhis is the Canal of \'ishnei \ oloshctk. ^ arioiis other plans of 
internal navigation have, at different times, been ('ither whollv or partially 
exeetiled ; and the repose of petiee, aided hy the information which the Russians 
have deriv<‘d fi-oin their recent visits to the inor*' improved nations of I'airope, will 
ilonhth'ss he em|;loyed hy the Emperor in promoting the national resources of his 
vast dominions. .Amongthese improveincments, the construction of C'an.als will 
find a fdaet', though they are rendered less necessary in Russia than in most, other 
countries, hy the continued intensity of the frost, whicli makes the eonv('y:mec 
of heavy articles on sledges a matter of coinpar.'itive <*ase. Xo sooiu'r hiis the frost 
set in, tlian sledge-ways, covered with these singular vehick's, are opened from the 
<iulf <d' .Archangel to the mouth of the Don, and from the htinks of the Irtisli to 
those of the Neva. 

Some of (he Russian Lakes are the largttst bodies of fresh w.ater in JCiirope. 
Those of Ladogti, Peypus, Onega, and Ilmen, are of (he first ckiss. Russia tilso 
coutiiins s(‘veral others of less note. The largest of these lakes is L/doua, whieh 
is situati'd o|)])osile the (iulf of Finland. Its Itmgth is about L'iO miles, its hretulth 
7d, anil its whole extent equal to (>200 square miles—a sjiai-e etpial to one-tfighth 
part of England. This is tlie largest lake in Europe, tind abounds in fish, parti¬ 
cularly salmon. The numerous slioals it contains, and the fretjuent storms by 
which it is <'igitated. impede its navigation, tind h;ive caused a canal to he cut 
along its southern shore. Ladoga receives several rivers, hut its only otitiet is 
1 .he N<-va. 

Lake Onega is situatetl south-east ofLadogti, whieh it nearly e(|uals in length, 
hut is only about half as broad in the southern part, and much narrower towards 
ih(‘ north. Its islands and shores abound in valuable marbles, whieh arc much 
U'cd at M. Petersburgh. Onega is connected with J..adoga by the river Suir, and, 
like the latter lake, ahonmls in various kinds of fish. 

South of the (iulf of I'inland is lake Peypus, about (iO miles in length, and 
30 Ml nif'diuiu hr'‘a'!t!i. . It contains se\'er;d islatuls, otic of whieh is inhabited and 
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partially coverod with forests. A strait also connects the sonthci’n extremity of 
lake Peypiis with tlie lake Psiwrr. 

Lak(! Ilmen is situutiid east (►f Peypns, and is more than 10 miles Irm;:. 
and from P2 to IS broad. Several other smaller lakes also diversify the landseaj)e. 
l)oth towards the east and north-west, and become the sources of* rivers. 

In the latter (puirter the lake of Kxaua is in that part of Lapland which lately 
belonged to Sweden, ft is about 10 miles long ami 15 broad. It contains a number 
ol small islands, and is connected with the Arctu; Ocean bv^ means of a river. The 
I. MANUKA, b(‘tween the last lake and the. White Sea, is also an ('xtensive sheet r>f 
water. Finland contains several lakes, of which Pajana is the most noted. 

A country extending through 20 degrees of latitude necessarily povseses great 
varieties of ( 'iuaiate. Pbe name of Russia, however, is generally eonm’ctvd with an 
idea of cold ; but this aj)plies only to the northern districts, fhr those of the oppoitc 
I xtrcMiK' participate in tin* t('mpcratnrt‘, and yield the })ro<incts of sontliern bairop -. 
With r(‘sp('cf t«) climate, I'airo{)can Russia maybe divide<l into three distinct 
regitnis ; tlu' cold oiu' from (it) degrei's northward ; the temperate, between 50' ami 
00"; and the uiirin, from the 50tli degree to the southern e.xtremity. In the fii^t 
ol’tliese, the severity of winter maintains a protracted sway, and confines tln- 
lalxnirs of agrieidtua' to a very limited period. Little vegettition iippears lud'ore 
.June; but then the ;iccuniul;Ued beat of almost continutd d;iy renders its j)rogreS'' 
vigorous and rai)i(!. 

'I'h;* I'xli’emes of heat and ci»ld (“X|)erienced at St. Petersbiir^h during tett 
vein s were :is follow : 


^■e.u^ 

airiitrst //eut. 

Dav. Decree uf 

I'alirenlieit. 

Greatest Cold. 

Day. Degree of Fahrenheit. 

1 y • • • • 

1 ‘Jill .Inly. 

s.'i ' .... 

H)tl(^''ebruaiy . 

‘29- 

bclon 

1 7s:i .... 

1 7th Jimt'. 

ss 

9tli .laniiary.... .. 

•23 

diUo 

li'sl .... 

JlHli.liilv . 

9'J .... 

.lOtli .lanuarv . 

S 

ditto 

1.... 

J.'iil .hilv . 

S() .... 

3(1 March .. 


ditto 

17S(i .... 

J7th .lime .... .. 

s7' .... 

Jd J,annary. 

21 

ditto 

17.S7 .... 

l;Uli .June. 

9'J .... 

91 li February.. 

It 

ditto 


ISlli .Inly. 

9.'» .... 

f JOth .Tanuary 

\:> 

ditto 

17S!l .... 

19lh .Inly. 

90 .... 

t J3d December i . 

IJth .lanuarv . 

20 

ditto 

1790 .... 

.'list .luly . 

7S .... 

.'id and lOth Febrnarv . 

8 

ditto 

1791 .... 

1 .'ith .lime. 

SO .... 

7 th ,aud 2'2d December. 

10 

ditto 


Frost usually sets in, at St. Petersburgh, about the end of Septem])er, ;uul 
(•ontinues till the beginning or middle of May. Snow generally begins to tidl 
iibont the middle of October, and continues to cover the groiuid till the spring h:is t;ir 
.'idvam'cd, and tb<‘ in(“re:is(‘d influence of the solar beams cause theflcTcy mantle to 
dissolve. The. Neva is commonly frozen up from the' end of November to the bt‘ginning 
of April, during which period the thickne.ss of the ice is from 24 to 40 inches, the 
medium thiekue.ss being jibout tM'(» feet and a half. On an average of ten years, it 
Wits found that there were lO.'i <lays on which rain fell, 72 on which s low descemled, 
and 90 of clear serene weather. The mean temperatur<*s for five years were 
ascertained by exp(‘rimeut to be as follow : 


Mpuh irmprrntnrr nf Mean henl frum 1st J/rtv Mean cold from \fA November 

the III'ar. to \?X Noeemher. to 1st A/«f/. 

Vear. Atom, iinil Even. Aftcinoon. Morn. Binl liven. Afternoon. 1^001 and Even. .\lttvnoon 

17S7 .... .".S" I'alirenlieit .i0“ Fulirenlu-it I'alircnlieit Fahrenheit Fahrenheit 

17H8 _ .'if! . . . •'<* . . ■-? 

I7H!> _ . -■><> . ‘>7 .. r.7 . 'i:> . 24 

17!>o .... .'IS . tii . ri I . tio . . 37 

1791 _ 10 . :<0 . .V2 . (il . 30 . 40 
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No pai tit (liar u iads pretioiniiiate in these reijions, as those from om« 

ipiarter prt'vail (iiiriiii;' oiit‘ year, aixl thos<* troin a (lilleiviit point ot the compass 
are. perliajis, ex/jerieiued in the i;Ti-atest streni^tli ami continuance in the next. 
The transitions of the ueatlier frtim one temperature to another, however, aresoiiH - 
times iriiiiirknblc. FiUnvnIwit's tliermometer Ims been known at St, IVtcrhms^h t<» 
/>e at .'i om' dav, and nciivly .’i7‘ the next ; makiiii,'- a (Jitlerencc ofahout T/" in a tew 
hours. Storms of tJmudcr ami seldom take place in these northern ret^ions ; 

Imt the aurora horejilis is very freijuent, amf the atmosphere is often seen to 
d;s( /iar^'-(‘its electric tlnid without ;inv thunder hein^ heard. 

Ill nianv parts of the middle region the winters are long, ;ind their nnnote- 
m 'S from the sea often renders the cold intense. This distriet is, not withsttuiding, 
capable of [irodueing all kinds of grain aiul fruits common to the middle ri'gions 
of the temperate zone.* Near ^Moscow, the rivers are generally. Irozen as early tus 
the beginning of November ; and the iee selilom breaks up till the middle of March. 
'I'he buds of the birch expand in May, and its leaves fall in September. In the 
soutliern parts of this second region, particularly in the g»)vernment of Tidii, Orel, 
KnrNk, and Kiev, which stretch from about the oOth to the 5.)th degree of latitude, 
the climate resembles that of .some [larts of France. It {X’oduces apples, pears, and 
plums, of the finest ipiality and in the greatest abundance. Melons and arbu.''i''<, 
al.M> grow in equal profusion. Here, as well as in the former region, the year 
(puhraces only two season.s. Snow clogs the [lath of retreating suniiiK'r, and a 
vivid .sun at once dissolves the winters frost, and changes its deep covering into a 
wide fipretid deluge, whieli is almost immediately sucei'cded by all the insignia of 
a >plendid summer. .Storms of thunder and lightning, are neither numeroio 
nor violent; hut are most frequent where the clouds ;ire iinpedeij in their progres.s 
by the fralian mountains. 

I’he southern regions present rtie Iu.\uriancc of warm latitudes, aud produces 
'.vine and silk, with abundanc<‘ of cIkmcc fruits. The spring begins with March, 
and continues to the <mu1 of May. This is the most pleasant and healthy si-ason of 
the year. Nature is then arrayi'd in her most brilliant colours, and every tispcM l 
under which she is viewed is a fresh .source of delight. In .lune, the inlluence of 
the sun btcomes powerful, the plains gradually lose their verdnix*, the springs arc* 
dried up, and the rivers cease to How. Fahrenheit’s therinonieler in the shade often 
« xceeds lOO”. August passes away, and September is sometimes far advanced, 
before the fiery glan* of summer abates, and the diminished intensity of the solar 
beams, give any indications of a[)proaching autumn. In this season rain and dew 
sehlom fall; but in the peninsrdar province of "J’aurida, the heat , during the middle 
of tlie day is happily tempered by refreshing breezes from the sea : w’jich are suc- 
leeded in the evening by others from the land. Here the climate is .salubrious; 
though in some other districts of the south extensive swamps and .saline steppes 
render it unhealthy. Autumn is mild and pleasant, but as it advances the nights 
become cold, and this .season is the most sickly in the year. In winter the tops of the 
mountains are covered Avith snow, but it seldom falls in the. vallies. 

The Soil of Ru.s.sia varies from the most fertile, which yields luxuriant crops 
almost without care and toil, to that which is perfectly barren, and incafiable of 
being rendered productive. Morasses and salt ]>lain.s likewise occupy vast tracts 
of country, and combine with almost interminable forests to restrict cultivation 
within narrow limits. In many parts of the central and southern provinces, parti- 
(Milarly along the banks of the Don and the Volga, the soil is extremely rich, and 
repays the scanty labour bestowed on it with unmerited profusion. Near the banks of 
tlu'-se rivers it chiefly consists of a deep black mould, strongly impregnated with 
salt-petre. Many parts of the north abound in sand, the sterility of which Is 
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increased by the almost pcrpetufil cloininioD of winter. Barren deserts also oeenr 
*11 the southern reg'ions, and wide-spread plains, impregnated with salt, have alreadv 
!)een mentioned as one of their distinj^uishing features. TIjc governments of V'olodiiti ir 
ami Riazan are generally esteemed the most productive. 'J’herc the soil consists of a 
rich vegetable mould, and yields all kinds of grain and esculent vegetables in great 
abundance. On some of the st(*ppes the grass grows to the height of a man, and 
in others tin* nn'adows and j)astnres feed inunei’ons herds of l)oth large and small 
cattle. 

'fhe Forests of Russia are perha])s unecjnulled by those of any other Enropt'an 
country, and chiefly <!onsist of pines, cedars, firs, linden, and birch. The shores 
of the Volga, tlu^ Ocka, the Don, and its tributary streams, an* adorned with vast 
woods of oak, whence ship-tindier is conveyed to the ports of the Ihdtic and tin- 
Eu.xine. 'I'lie Vedchonskoi Fon;st, through which tlu* road lies from Viesma to 
Moscow, extends on tall sides to a grt'at distance. The governments of Olonetz. 
Archangel, Ik'rm, and other northern regions, are likewise covered M'ith forests of 
unknown extent. Even the road from Peti'rsburgh (o .Moscow runs chiefly tlirough 
an uninterrupted succession of woods, in whicli either towns or villages seldom 
aj>[)ear. 

TIk' hr, the pine, and the black pine, are the prevailing trees in the north¬ 
ern parts of Russia. The last is used for fuel and (-liarcoal, an«l the pine for pilch, 
'rile (‘cdiir grows in abundanec on the Tnd motintains, and is often cut down by 
th(‘ inhabitants, that they may the more ri'adily gather its cones, wliieb yield 
execlicnt oil. The lareh flourishes in the north of Russia, and is employed in shiti- 
biiilding. If likewise produces turpentine, and is converted into charcoal. Ir; 
.iddition to the sever.al forest-trees already nientioncd, the beech, the elm, the 
maple, and tlu* poplar, grow in the southi'm regions of tin; (‘inpire. The birch is 
used in v.arious ways. Its bark is employed in tanning and the preparation of 
tar ; its leavi's afford a yellow «lye, ifs sap a liejuor called bii'ch win(% and its wood 
not only suppli(*s fuel, but is converted into vessels for many domestic purpo.'.c s. 
'riie linden is likewise (xpially valuable. Its outer bark is manufactured into car¬ 
riages, baskets, trunks, and covering for cottJige.s ; and the inner rind into mats. 
'Idle rind of ifs young shoots i.s platted into shoes for the boors. Its blossom supiilics 
lood for bec's and ifs wood is made into boats, or converted info potash. 

Russian Ac.ricultukk is, generally sjicaking, in a veryrude and neglected state; 
nor <*an it be otherwisi; while society is eomposi;d only of nobles and slaves. 
In th(‘ northern regions, both (he soil and climate arc'unfavourabk* to its progrc‘s.«, 
and a few patches of fc'eblc rye are. almost the sole evidences of its c'xisfencc. 
'Idic' thinly-scattered inhabitants chiefly derive a scanty subsistence from the' fishery 
and the cliase. 

In Finland, also, the inhabitanfs grow very little grain, but chiefly dcpetul on 
the purchases they iirc enabled to make by the sale of their wood. In the rm»ri‘ 
favourable parts of the central and southern regions, ail the arts that improve and 
augment the produce of summer are often neglected. Even the rich .-itoresof grass 
which nature spontaneously presents, are not always .secured againstthe honrof future 
need, for where large crops of hay might be matle, the cattle arv' freijuently obliged 
to seek their slender food, during winter, beneath a thick covering of snow. 
“ 'J'he productions of this extensive empire are as various as the soil ami climate. 
Here the gifts of Providence arc scattered with Ji [irofusion which, while it cor¬ 
responds with the prodigality of the inhabitants, forms a singular contrast with 
their indolence, poverty, and unskilfulness in the arts of wealth and comfort. 
The Russians at once suffer from want, tmd ;dlow abumhiuce to corrupt. Though 
they might supply the world they depend on others. ’ 
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To illustrate the |)ieseitf state of Russian a^niciiltuiT, the follou iiif; facts have 
heen l•eeeliflv slated.-- ’• 'I’lie harrow eoiisists of short wooilen pe.us. driven into thin 
laths, woven to;;cther witli willows. 'I'lie use of the roller is liardly known. A 
crooked stick fre(|U('ntly serves as a tlail. To drain moist lands, or swanip.s, is not at 
all the (iraetiee. tlntULjh they are so numerous and prejndieal to man and hea.si, 
aed niiij;ht Ite eonverted into the liiK'st «-orn tiidds. The steppe lands are emploved 
a stiort time uifhont manure and then forsaken. ^\'hen a hoor has tixed on a piece 
o/‘ Ibivst land for the purpose of ni.akin”- it a;aMe, toi^cfher with the hitshes an,I 
voniu:' wont}, he cuts down and eons/^ns to the iJuines. trees whieh huve stood /or 
f \vo i-etifures. and are tit to he the mast of some rent admiral. It' he eannof fell 
"He/i hiri:v trees, strippint:; them of their hark, he leaves them to wither, and kimj/cs 
the hrush-uaxxl under them. In burning' tin* dry weeds and eras'- for the /)nrp<»se 
of niauurt', the forests are sometimes set on tire, and eonsunied for miles. The 
boor has no eoneeptiou of artitieial manure, marl, elialk, or j>oud-mud. The land 
seldom clean harrow(‘d.” 

'riu' Agricultural Products in European Uussia are nearly tlx* same as those in 
England and (iermany. Oats, ry<-. wheat, and barley, are s()wit in most parts ; 
and, notlnvithstanding the neglected state of eidtiv.ition, are raised in eonsideral)le 
quantities. Rice is grown in some of the southern districts; but hemp and 
tiax are the [)rinoipal objects ot Uusvijm culture, ’riiey an* not only produced as a 
regular crop, but grow wihi in many places on the I ralian mountains. Hops and 
tobacco are cultivated in some of the southern proviiux's. lieyond the bdlh dt'gree 
of latitude th(* vegetable productions are .si'anty ajul n'scmble tho.se of the northein 
])arts of Norwtiy and Sweden, lietween the 5 t)th and bOth degires they diUci- 
little from those of (ireat Rritain and In'laini. Madder, wtuid, salfron, nith 
tobacco, mustard, capers, and rhubarb, are grown heri'. .Minost all soi'ts of 
r nlinary vegetables are cultivated, but cabbages, onioirs, garlic, (‘uenmlx'rs, and 
turnips, are raisctl in the greatest abundance, atid form a large })ortion of the food 
used l)y the peasants. 'J’his region is phmtifnlly stocked with frtiit-trees and shrubs. 

V ast orchards of apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees an; seen in every direction. 
One sjtecies of a[>ple, of an agreeable tlavour and acid taste, is said to grow to the 
enormons sizeof three, and sometimes four pounds each. Another kind, which has been 
introduced from China, is so transparent that when held to the light the core can 
be distinctly s(‘en, and the pips may be counte<l. Cherrit's an* ])roduced in 
such abundance that both wine and vinegar jire nuide of them. Nuts and walnuts 
are likewise very plentiful. The produce of fruit bearing shrubs and several species 
of wild berries, is almost incredible. These last an* annually gathei’cd in vast 
qnantitie.s, and eaten either raw or preserved. They include goosebc ries, currants, 
strawberries, cranberries, with various other kinds. 

Among the common products of the southern regions, in addition to many of 
those ofthemkidle districts, are maize, rice, ant} cotton. The fruits coin prise chesnnts, 
almonds, pomegranates, olives, figs, peaches, apricots, and mulberries, witli various 
kinds of grapes and several other ilelicate fruits of southern clim;it(;s. The 
vine is cultivated by the (’ossacks of the. Don and some other tribes ; but in an 
imperfect manner. The water-melon often weighs .‘lOlbs. and is of an (;xcellent 
tlavour. Th(*.se. various products, how(;vcr, must bi* ascriixtd to the almost spon¬ 
taneous fertility of the soil, and the benignity of the climate, rather than to the care 
and industi'y of the inhabitants. 

When the Zoology of a country includes quadru[)eds so opposite as the Camel 
and the Rein-deer, the great variety in the animal kingdom may easily be inlerred. 
This is tlu* (;asc in the wide-spread regions of European Russia. Cattle abound 
in many parts, and form the principal wealth of the inhabitants. lit some places 
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tlic hveed is lavgc, and lias Ijcen iiwu-h iiaproved ; but they are attended with 
little care and are frecjnently left to seek tlieir own food in the fields and forests. 
Itulfaloes are numerous in tin; south ; and various breeds of sh(;ep are spread over so 
wide tinextent, Though, in general, their wool is coarse, they have in some instances 
been considerably improved l)y an intermixture; with superior breeds. Tlie long-tailed 
kind, kept by the Cossacks of tlie Don, and other tribes towards the south, yield wool 
of an exc<‘llent quality; and some, produced in otlier places, is little inferior to the 
Englisli. The large sheep which range over the steppes of 3’aurida are eovcnMl 
with coarse wool mixed with hair ; but the skins of their lambs furnish a fine- 
coloured and valuable fur, in great request in Russia, 'riie silky-lleeced 'rauridan 
is less than the former, and roams over the mountains and elevated parts of that 
country. Several other inferior varieties are also common. Sheep, indeed, are so 
numerous in the southern provinces, tfiat a common 3'artar often jiossesses a 
flock of 1000, and a rich one of 50,000. 'I'liere arc also great numbers of 
Swine in Russia; but, notwithstanding thc'ir food is so plentiful, th(*v are, seldom 
larg(‘. 

Much attention is paid in Russia to the noble animal which so generously shares 
with man tlie (kiiigers of the battle, the sptirts of the tiehl, and th<; labemrs of 
agriculture, aiul various breeds are fonud in different parts of the eiiqiin*. (ireat 
nujuix’rs range over the steppes ; and, notwithstanding the diversity of (“linialc 
and treatuK'ul, the native Russian horses have a eonsi(lei;ible reseud)lauee to eacli 
other in ('vt'rv pai-t of the country. All have ram-like heads, long and inc;igre 
necks, broad chests, and a couqiaet make. They are fin’ from heiug haiulsome, 
but an; hardy and active. In th(' governineuts of Moscow, 'rambof. l\.;iza!;, 
and some others, the native breed h;is been im[)rove<l by ih(‘ introduction of 
foreign horses. 'I'he Tartar horses ;ir<“ of known excellence; and in'raurida they have 
been <M’<»ssed with the Turkish and IVrsian. 'rhose of the (’o.ssacks are small but docile 
and iiulefatigable. 'flic Russian cavalry is chiefly composed <)f Lithuanian horses. 
'rh(“ government of Archangel supplies a useful poney, and tlie saddle horses of 
Livonia are much esteemed. Thi- Russian nobility pay great attention to the breed 
of this animal, both for the (;arriage ami tlie sledge, ami there is scarcely a capita! 
in LiUrope where finer horses are to be seen than at St. Petershnrgh. 

'rill' ((ss is little used in Russia, but, as well as the camel and dromedary, it 
is somelimcs employed for domestic purposes in the. southern provinces. 'FIk' 
ri'iii-deer is the principal domestic animal in the northern parts. Goats are 
common in most districts ; and are kept both for their milk ami hair. The 
]ieculiar species bred in Taurida sheds its tk'ece of tlowuy wocl every spring, which 
is readily obtained by combing the animal at th:it season. In both silkiiu'ss ;iml 
elasti<;ity it exceeds the finest wool, and is employed as the chief material in (he 
manufacture of valuable shawls. 

Numbers of wild animals roam over the woods ami wastes of Russia ; and 
supply innumerable objects both of amusement and profit to the hunter. Among 
these are the bear, the wolli, the lynx, the fox, the deer, tlu; ell: the antelope, 
ami many other smaller s|)ecies. 'riio.se kinds, however, whiidi are most valm d 
for their furs are inhabitants of Siberia ; but hares ;md rabbits ;ire common to all 
])arts. The white bear freipients tin; islamis and short's of the Frozen <j(;ean. 'I'lie 
tvild boar is foumi on the steppes of the Volga, and the borders of the IJralian 
forests ; and i.s often hunted by the Co.ssaeks, but is seldom killed without danger. 
So much does thi.s animal fatten on the roots and salt plants of tht; steppes, that he 
often weighs more than six hundred weight. 'I'he flt.'sh is firm and well flavoured, 
and is esteemetl a tielieacy in Russia. The antelope ranges in large herds on the 
southern plains ; but is never seen beyond the 55th degree of latitude. 'I'lie liisam 
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rat is lomul in (lie viiinity of the Don aiul the Volina, ;ui<i is eani;hr for (he sake of its 
skin. 'I'his animal Inirrows upwards in the steep banks of tlie lake's, till it makes its 
1)0(1 above the level of the water. In these retreafs it lies during winter ; and when 
the* lake's are frozen it breathes the subterraneous air alone, but as soon as the ice 
thaws, it (piits its abode', anel sports on the seirfaee; of the wate'r. The effluvia eontaine^el 
in the glanels bene ath the skin of the tail, is of a more penetrating and pe'rmanent 
nature tliau the linest musk. 


Rie^sia possesses nearly all the' spen-ie's of the tealhere'd tribes whie*h are 
to be fetiinel in other eetnntrie's of Eureipe. The numbers e)f wild fowls ;uul birels 
of [eassage that tletek to the de.solate steppes, inarslu's, anel fetirsts, tvliere they 
ean fetllow the dictates etf instinet iindistnrbe'el by the intrusion eef intin, is ;dine»st 


ineredible. Some idea, however, mav be formed etf their number bv tlu'ir vidne' 
whe n eanght ; ;i bnsttirel, M'eighing ‘201bs. is frecpiently solel for 30 or 40 eetjtee's. 
which is only e'epial to Ji few pence. All kinels e)f game are* likewise ple'utifnl. 

4'he' seas, lake's, aiiel rivers abe^imd with Fish, seune kitiels of which are pe'eu- 
liar to the Russian rivers. 'I’he sturgeon is cjiught in the'Volgti, anel seeine of the' 
othe'i* rivers, in thehighe'st jterfectietn, anel of the gre^itest mtignitnele', ofte'u weighing 
I’rom 1000 to loOOlbs. 'Fhe' ste'rlet is tin exe'elle'Ut fisli e'emimetn in the Knssitin lake's 


anel rivers; anel a rieh salmon, peculiar to the Kamt(, a stream (hat falls in(t) the- 
^'olga, is from three to feeur fewt in length, anel gre'atly e'ste'eme'd. Tee this ge'iieral 
dilfnsion e)f the ee)mme)n species e)f Euivpean fish threiiigli all the rivers eif Russia, 
the eel fejrnis a remarkable exception, none be*ing founel e'ithe'r in the Volga or 
in the rivers on the east of it. The herring anel the seal, which, in e)ther 
places, are founel in the eipe'ii .se'as alone, are' e anght in some e)f the' lakes, and 
even the rivers, eif this country. 

The Mi.neral PKODi.'CTiejNs of Rnssiii are of great importane'c (e) the' empire, 
anel include; the most use'ful kinds ; but they arc ehie'llv eibtaini'd in the Asiatic 


regions. As many of the mine's, however, are worke-el for the governnu’ut, an 
account of the meist valuable j)rodue;ts shall be given here, re'se-rving the' leual 
eireumstane'e's uneler whie'h they are eibtuined for the; eleseriptiejn e)f the' Asiatic 
part e>f the empire. 

The primitive nuiuntains supply granite and porphyry in great abnnelanee'. 
.Vlabcister is also founel in extraorelinary f|uantities anel of every e;ole)ur. Ve'lleiw, 
g'^rey, and e'leiudy marble abounds in many place's, ami white! is found in the Eralian 
(piarrie's, little inferior to the finest Parian. A gre;at variety eif gems have' also 
been eiise'ovcretl in the mountaine)us part of the empire. 

Various parts of Russia yield geilel, silver, e'opper, ire)n, and le'ael. 'I’he chie'f 
golel-inines are'em the Asiatic siele eifthe Eraiian me)nntains, anel we'ir hrst eijieru'el in 
17.34. The.se annually supply abe)ut ()430 teins of ore, whiedi yielde'el about 11)0 
lbs. of refined metal. But the prexliiee has now been iiiere,'a.seel, as is stated, to nearly 
iSdibs. of gold. The miims which were previously eipeneel in the mountains ol’ 
Olone'tz, have either been abandoned or are now little preiductive. 

.W/tes of s//rrr are worked in several places, but chiefly in Asia; Jind tlu' 
w hole jiroduee is s'tJitcdat 4(),8()()lbs. of the refined metal. Lead 7nirie.s have bei'ii 
worki d in Russia for more than a century, and still yii'ld ;i eonsiilerable quantity of 
metal. The number of workmen employed in all these mines is estimateil at 
70,000 ; and the value of the produce exceeds double the expenses of working them. 
('opper is obtained in the mountains of Olonetz, in the Eralian chain, and in Asia, 
riie (piantity of copper now annually obtained has lately been stated at 07,000 tpiin- 
tals, each eipial to about lOHlbs. avoirdupoise, which is consequently equal to 3230 
tons ; and its value exceeds X^250,000. 

Most of the mountains, and many of the plains, of Russia artbrd inm-ore, nm\ 
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(jiiantities are annually procured, in tlic inanul'actnring' of which about lOO 
Ibr'^cs and 800 haiumcrs arc constantly employed. The value of the iron is more 
than double, (hat of the eop[)(“r. 

The whole produce of all the "old and silver mines belonj.^s to the crown, with 
n sixth of th(‘copper and one-eighth of the iron .—('aal has been found in various 
places, and attempts are now makin", under the immediate sanction of the 
lanjM'ror, for discovering' it in others, who engaged num to go from I'iiigland lor 
that |)nrpose. Salt, alionnds, and is found in the [inre and solid rock, at the bottom 
of the lakes, in (he rnjnid spring, and inernsting the, plains, llock salt is obtained 
in the government of Orenburg, and in the steppe of the Volga; the salt lakes 
of Saratof, Taurida, and other places, yield large quantities, as well as the. impreg¬ 
nated springs of lk*rm and Novogorod. Glaubers salts, and several of the other 
saline spi'cies, are likt'wise found in various parts. 

If the Salt springs of Russia be excluded from the cla.ss of Mineral-Waters, 
thes(' dominions (amtain only a few thermal sjn iag.s, ritrioHe ieatns, naptha, and 
i nrra stiap-spriags. 

'riicrmal springa are found in various places, and of dilVerent tenqieraturcs, 
from merely warm to 190’ of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Tlu; most celebrated 
vitrioliewaters are at Sarepta, near the banks of the Volga, in the governmentof Sara¬ 
tof, and are much freipiented. Thi* water is clear and saline, its taste not unplea¬ 
sant, and its temjieratun; generally about 10" of Fahreidieit above the common 
water in its vicinity. These waters are beneficial in various comjilaints, such as inilam 
Illations, cramps, and inveterate colds. TIrw are supposed to contain about a‘200th 
part of I'arthy and mineral ingredients. The spring is very copious. Tin* principal 
places in Fiiirojiean Russia where luqitha is found, an* in the district of Perekop, 
in the governuK'iit of Taurida, and in the Island of Taman ; but it is still moie 
abundant in the Asiatic part of the empire. Inernsting springs are uumerons, and 
the mountains contain stalactic caverns, with springs that inernst substances with 
a coating of iron ore. The tophus strata, in the vicinity of the Volga, are likewise 
<'videnc(‘S of the inernsting property of the incumbent fluid. 
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CHAPTER iir. 


Principal (Vfies, Toicn\, and Buildings. 


IllXSfA is far from bring- distingfuished for thr mimbrr and relobrifv of its cities 
and towns. They are, indeed, thinly scattered over a wide e.vt(*nt, and frecjuentlv 
separated from each other by vast deserts. Few of them possess either uneirnt or 
modern fume, and, consequently, a very brief selection will he sullicient. Moscow 
and St. I*etersbnrgb, however, arc exceptions ; theoiu*, from its former nmown and 
recent disasters ; the other from the celebrity of its foinnler, the rapitlity of its 
prog;ress, and the splendour of its [iresent appearance. Few empires can vie with 
Russia in the transfer of tlieir capitals. Kiev, Novogorod, 'rwer, Moscow, anii 
St. Pctersbnrgh, have all participated in the metropolitan dignity. 

St. PRTKKSBUimu is the imperial residence, and the capital of tiie Russian 
empire. It stands at the confluence of the river Neva with the Cnlf of Finland, 
and is the wonderful creation of the last <!entury. Peter the fireat, whose corn- 
TTianding genius bade a race of savages start at onci* into a half civilized jicople, and 
whosi! transforming word changed the weeds of a wilderness into the columns and 
spires of a capital, fixed upon its site, in l/Oil, as the residence of his court, ami 
the enqiorinrn of his dominions, when it consisl<*d only of a few fishermen's huts in 
the midst of a morass. It now occnjiies lioth banks of the clear and majestic 
Neva, with several small islands formed by the canals and branches of that river, in 
the both deg-ree of latitude. Xotwithstanding the unfavourable nature of its 
situation, the rigour of its climate, and its distance from all the richest and mo'^i 
productive ])arts of the empire, an unparalleled exertion and expenditure have now 
rendered it worthy of its high <lestination, as th(‘ ca|)ital of the largest monarcliv 
on the globe. Italian and other architects were attracted to !St. J’etersbnrgh by tin- 
lucrative patronage of the court, and to them this magnificent capital is indelited for 
the various designs and elegant structures with which it is adorned. With respect to 
its splendid union of Asiatic pomp and European solidity, its singular assemblagi- 
of pahices, mtinsions, domes, and spires—Mr. James remarks, “ It is iirqiossible 
to give an account capable of pmirtraying fiiithfnlly the surprise and astonishment 
generally experienced by the stranger, who, after the wild country he has just 
rpiitted, enters the city of Petersbtirgh ; its efl'ect would be stupendous even with¬ 
out the aid of this contrast: whatever beauties may have been shadowed out by 
imaginary anticipation, every idea falls .short of the. excellence of the original, and 
cverv former relation one has heard, seems to describe it in terms far too cold. If 
is a city of new-built palaces, where the residences of individuals vie with the 
<'fl'nsions of imperial magnifieence, and where the. buildings, destined for public 
works, hold a rank of ostentation .still more striking, ami are of a 'mugnitmle 
w(dl agtVeingwith the mighty concerns of this vast enqiire.” 

The ohi town stands on-the right bank of the river, and still contains the 
<'ottagc inhabit(‘d by Peter the Great. On the opposite bank rises the new tovvTi, 
intersected by three spacious canals, sweeping in a concentric and semicircular 
direction. These, with tlu-ir handsome bridges, quays of granite, and balustrades 
ot iron, greatly embellish the general appearance of the city. Three large and 
spacious streets iHvergc from the cmitre of the admindty, which is one of the 
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finest building's in Europe, and with its gilt spire and dome forms, in the line 
ot each street, a magnilieeiit termination of the vista. One of these is five versts 
(more than three English miles) in length. They tire intersected by others, nea iy 
uniform in their direcjtion, bnt diversified by handsome esplanades. The houses are 
clliefly built ot brick, and covered with stucco; but they arc interspersed with 
mansions of hewn stone. 

Many ot the public and other buildings are magnificent structures, unitinir 
all the symetrical elegance of (Grecian and Roman art, as a basement for the gilt 
spin's, elevated domes, and gorgeous pride of the east. A mere enumeration of 
these would be tedious. The Admiralty is one of tint largest structures iu Europe, 
being more than a quarter of an English mile in front, and adorned with six 
separate porticoes. 'Phe new palace of t he Emperor is greatly a<hnired for its archi- 
tetrture, and many of the churches are handsome edifices. Among these tlit' 
Cathedral, dedicated to the Holy Virgin of Casan, which was completed in ItSl.'t, 
after a labour of l.'i years, and an expense of l.> millitius of rubles, is the most 
beantifnl modern ecclesiastical structun; in Ru.ssia. As an honmii- to Russian 
g('nins, and a ])roof that tlu^ arts arc; not altogether strangers to these Jiorthern 
elimes, it should be stated that this edifice was planned by Woronitchki, a Russian 
slave, and executed under his direction by Russian workmen. It is built in the 
form of a cross, each arm terminated with a Corinthian portico, ami the wlude 
crowned with a lofty (-upola. The approach is noble, and tlu' eye nu'cts in all 
directions a forest of columns, (exhibiting combinations of the most classical variety, 
'riie interior is also adorned with a blaze of ()omp and magnificence. “ 'Phe 
columns of the isles are of pur})le granite, highly polished; llwircapitals of brass 
and gold ; rich paintings line tlte walls, and a dim mysterious gloom pervades the 
whoh* fabrii;. 

The equestrian statue of Peter the Great, whi(!h stands in front of the Admi¬ 
ralty, is another ornament to the city ; but of a different description. It derives 
its (diicf celebrity from the gigantic mass of granit(! which forms its pcdest.al "Plus 
was brought to its jnesent situation by an extraordinary exertion of mechanical 
skill and ingenuity, though the weight W'as IfiOO tons, and the distance many 
miles. 

St. Peter.sburgh contains a population of about 190,000 individuals. “ Such 
is a short and rapid sketch of the Russian capital, or trity, which, in extent, rank" 
with most others in Europe ; in grandeui- of outline perhaps superior to all, and in 
beauty of structure ex(.ielled by none. Ry none will the traveller he more dazzled 
at first sight, by none will he hav(‘ his interest, his curiosity, and his admira¬ 
tion more ex(;ited. Its gilded doiiu's, and sculptured turrets, its huge colossal j)des. 
the majesty and arrangement by which tiuw are grouped, will jnesent him with 
a j)ieture which, otherwise, he may hava* in vain sought for, exce|>t in the |)roduc- 
tionsol his own fancy. This, however, is the distant view; he has not examim^d the 
jiicturc closely, the charm is not to hist long; the spell must soon be biH>ken ; the 
(;up from Avhkdi he has taken such bewitching draughts must b('da.'lied from his lip<, 
and his admiration will too often be tunuid into disgust, lie will si^e every thing 
as it were iu outline ; nothing filled uj); nothing perfect; nothing to please ; every 
thing to astonish. He will see those lines harsh and strong ; he will see their 
interspaces, void of that body, void of that softened colouring, on which the eye 
can rest; glitter and glare will render its film giddy ; he will be dazzlcvl, he w ill 
be overpowered, but he will not be ph'ased. He will here see a miniature of that 
picture which this vast empire presents ; he will here see a mixture of splendid 
barbarism and mighty rudeness ; while on the one hand he secs endless ranges of 
superb palaces, on the other he .sees crowding around him those more like brutes 
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lh:i.n human iK'iiiu". Auain, w liiln lie mus mean c‘(iui[)ai;os inovinii’ alonj;', he will 
see tlu'in <■|■o\v•(le<l uifli a i^liUerinii- ier. lie will siv splendour in all its tilth, 

and tilth in all its s|)lendonr ; he will s(«e them in all the forms and varieties of 
mixture: he uill see tlumi forming- alternate* layers of the national eharaett‘r, 
stratum super stratum, the one endin;^,' where tlu* other h(‘i;ins, and both so 
entangled with each other, that it is scarcely possihh* to see one at a time.'— 
,J<ilinst())i's rrards hi Russia. 

(’iioNSTAPT is situated on a small island in tlie (iulf of Finland, a few versts 
li-om .St. Peteisluir^h, and contains a population of about 40,000 individuals. 
'I'his town not only forms ti bulwark to the capital towards the west, but is the 
principal station of the imperial Navy, and is adorned with st'veral public 
Imildinifs, and supplied with all the re<piisi(cs fora i;rand naval arsenal. 

.Moscow was the meti'ojiolitan city, before the rise of Si. I’etersburiih. It is 
situated m*ar the centre of the l'airopt*an part of the empire, on an cxf(‘nsive, 
fertile, and comparatively vv’^ell-cultivated, jilain. and watered by tlie river of the 
same name, which Hows into the ^’oli;■a. 'I’he followiiiii'description of Dr. ('htrlw 
prest'uts a lively ])icture of this city previous to the lat<* eonllaitration. 

Moscow is in cv'cry thiiiif extraordinary; as well in disappointiiiir (“Xjx'c- 
talion as in snrpassiufj^ it ; in cansinif wonder and (U'rision. jileasnre and rcuret. 
Numerous spires fjlitterinc^ with j^old, amidst burnished domes, jiud painted 
palaces, ajipear in the midst of an o|)(‘n jilain, several v’ersts before yon reacli the 
city. One might imagine all the states of Kuro|)(“ and Asia had sent a building by 
way of representative to ^^oscow ; and. nmh'r tin's impression, the eye is prescnti'd 
with deputies from all coimtrics holding congress ; timber lints from ivgions beyond 
the Arctic; plastered palaces from Swedi'ii and Denmark, not white-wasiu'd sim c 
their arrival ; painted walls from the Tyrol ; mosipies from ('onsfantinople ; Tai’tar 
temples from Hucharia; pagodas, pavilions, and virandas from Ohina; caba¬ 
rets from .Spain; dungeons, jirisons, and publi(‘ otliccs, from France; architec 
tural ruins from Rome ; terrar'cs and trellises from Naples, and warehouses from 
\\ upping. Having heard accounts of its immense population, yon wander through 
deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards the rpiarter where the shops are situa¬ 
ted. you might walk upon the heads of thousands. The daily throng is there so 
immcii'C, that unable to force a passage through it, (> 1 * assign any motive that 
might convene such a multitude, you ask the causi*; and are told that it is always the 
same. Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of the buildings ; (irecks, 
'I'urks, Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Italians, Pules, 
(Germans, all parade in the habits of their respective countries.” 

'Phis wms Moscow before the disastrous events which reduced most of the.se 
motley buildings to ashes. Then it contained numerous churidies, handsonu; 
pahmes, and public buildings. Rut when the French entered Russia, and designed 
to make AIoscovv their winter rpiarters, and the centre of their movements in 
till' ensiling campaign, the constituted authorities heroicsdly set fire to the city, to 
disappoint the ambitious ho])es ol the enemy, find frustrate his deep-laid ])lans. 
Nearly two-thirds of this f^incient and renowned city thus became a prey to the 
llames. Among the public structures which escaped their ravage was the Kremlin. 
4’his was avast a.s.semblage of gaudy building's, comprising the imperial palace find 
chiijiel, the cfithedral, the public offices, tlu; firsenal, and several churclu's. “A 
high ternicc overhung the Wfills towfirds the river, at the end of which, towards 
tlie left, ajipeared the fantastical structure of tlu; Trinity Church, and the awe-com¬ 
manding portals of the Holy Gate, through which every passenger walks bare-headed. 
At the other extremity was a cluster of domes rising from the church of 8t. Nicho¬ 
las, thfitol the Assumption, and the ehiipel and pahice of the Czars ; with the lofty 
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steeple of Ivan Veliki tovveriiii>- far above them ail, and relleetinj^ the beams (tf tlu; 
sun from a ^IoIk; of g’oJd.” l'ii(\se Ilnonaparte suhs(“(juently ordered t(t h<* blown up 
by mines, which partly succeeded. At that time Moscow was supposed to contain a 
population of ‘25(),()00 persons ; many of whom left the city, lighted on their way 
by its llames. No sooner, however, liad the French been compelled to retire from 
this scene of devastation, than they returned, and Mose<nv rose like a Flujenix. from i(> 
ashes, renewed in all the vij^'our of youth, and surpassing’ its sire in the s|dendoni‘ 
and magnificence of its ajipearanee. From a statement pulilished in the Gazette of 
Fetiasburgh, in 1817, it appears that the stone houses befoie the d(‘struclion 
amounteil to 25()7, those of wood to (io 1)1, making in all DloS. '^I'here remaini'd 
standing 5‘2G sttnie biiihlings, 2400 Avooileii houses, together 2920. 'riiere had then 
b(*en rebuilt dld7 stone houses, and oo.'J wooden ones, making together 8(it)8. It 
appc'ars from this, that the. number of houses in general, and [lartieidarly that of 
stone buihlings, had much increasial. At that time the city contained 1 l,.’il4 dwelling 
houses. The re-establishment of th(‘ shojis and magazines had proceeded less 
ra{)idly. Of these there were before* the burning 8521 ; of winch l.‘i()8 rianained ; 
and there have been rebuilt 5541, making the total (>1)12. 'i'he present population 
of Moscow amounts to 312,000. 

'riie most remarkable feature in the constru(;tion of this t'ity is its ehuiches. 
liefore the late condagration their number was about 11)00 ; all ditfering from each 
other in size, form, and ornaments, 'riiey exhibited s|)eeimens of almost every 
kind of arehite(4ur<‘. Some were built in tin* (iothie style,—others in the Asiatic. 
—some in the FiUropean,—and others in tlu* Tartarean. Most of them were small, 
but a few were superb edifices. The spires and domes which ornamenti'd them wei e 
still more numerous and fanciful, amounting to between five and six thousand. Many 
wi'ie painted white, yellow, or green, some gilt, and others covered with silvei-oi- 
tinnetl iron. Each spire was ornamented Avith a cross, over which towered the 
tigui'e of a large eagle, tlu* ensign of the i‘inpire; while beneath it fre<[nently app<*ared 
the Tartar crescent, iiulieating the city to have been formerly under their protei.*- 
tion.—Such were the churelu*s of Moscow lu*fore the dt*vouring element reduced 
many of th(*m to ashes. Most of them, however, have been rebuilt and restor(*d to 
more than their pristine splendoui*. 

Moscow, to be seen with advantage, must lu* viewed iVom a distance. Tlien 
its glittering domes and paintt*d spires seem to (‘rowil tlu* horizon. Thousands ol 
spires and domes, varying in size, form, and colour, and grouped in the most irre- 
gidar and picturesque maimer, strike the eye, and till the mind with admiration 
and delight ; while the solemn tones of ponderous bells, <*onstautly echoing throngli 
the vaulted canopy of heaven, .sound like the, living peals of thunder. 

Among the new })ul)lic edifices to which the conflagration has given rise, 
the ('hurrh of Christ, i\\c. Redeemer, now'building on the eminence i*all(*d the .Sj)er- 
lingsberg, de.serv'cs particular notice, as it will be one of the most sujierb works ol 
modern architecture. 

‘‘ The whole height of the building from the bottom of the »*i! 'nenee to the 
cross, is about 110 fathoms. A flight of steps, 50 fathoms broad, beginning at 
the distance of 70 fathoms from the river Moscow, and forming five divisions, 
W'hi(*h .serve for the foundation of this great building, leads to the iniddk^ ol the 
i*minence, where tlu* foundation is laid for the lowest temple ; that of tlu^ ‘ Jiirth of 
( hrist,’ which ri.ses 15 fathoms towards the summit of the eminen<*e, to which the 
flight of steps, divided into two, takes another turn. Then begins the temple, 
called ‘ The Appearance of Christ,’ with a fine entrance, five fathoms broad, and 
on each end 89 fathoms long. Upon this temple, round a dome 25 fathoms in 
diameter, the third and highest temple will be erected, called, the ‘ llesurrectiou 
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of ('liilst/ Tlu‘ lowest teiii|»lo lias the form of a parallcloj^ram, the second that of 
a sijiiare, and c(iiial armed cross, and the hif^hest (hat of a circle. In this temple 
1 liere will he IS hells, whii'h form tlu; four luirmonie accords of music, aiul the 
solemn |)cal (tf which M'ill particularly announce the festivid of the Resurrection, 
'riic upper part of this temple, from the summit of the cmineiuH* to (he cross, is 
SO I’atiioms ; on both sidc.s t)f the lowest tem[)le vrill he a colonnade of 300 fathoms, 
at t lie two ends of which there will be two monuments of (iO fathoms in height, 
one of them to be m:idc out of the camion taken from the enemy in the year IS 1*2, 
between Moscow and the Russian frontiers, and tlu* other of the cannon taken 
between the Russian frontiers and Paris.” 

d'lu* I'niversity, with sevend of the churches, liospitals, palaces, ami other 
[)ublic buildin;^s, ilescrve the attention of the curious traveller. 

Riga is situated in a sandy country on tlu; rii'ht bank of the river J)una, a few 
miles from the j^ulf of that name, ami is the most eomnu'rcial city in Russia, excc[it 
Nt. Retersburi'h. Tlu* river is of sullicient ma^'nitude to admit ships of lari;<* biinlen 
to the walls of tlu* t«jwns. The tradeconsistsin the export of all tlu* Russian productions, 
ami the import of most of the articles supplied liy more .southern climes for the use 
of tlu* surroundinj,^ countiy. A bridt>;e of boats, 2()0t) f(>et lonu; and 40 broad, is 
thrown across the river in summer, but it is removed in winter to allow a free passai^i* 
to the ice, which on sudden thaws often floats down the river, and does considerable 
damage to those parts of the town which are near its banks. Rojmlation about 30,000. 

Abo, the capital of Finland, is a considerable town, situated on the east shore 
of the Gulf of Rothnia. 'rids city was taken from the JSwedes, and be<*anie im or- 
[lorated with the Russian empire by the treaty bctw(*en the two [umers, in 1800. 
It contains several niariufacturt*s, a commodious harbour, a ^mod trade, and a 
population of about 12,000 inhabitants, (rustui ns ^Idolpluts founded an aeadi'iny 
here in l(i28, wideh was aft<*rwards raiseil to the rank of a university, and hassub- 
.se(pi(*ntly been much fref|uented hy both Finnish and Russian students. Hut tlu* 
buildings of the college have been renewed since it became subject to Russia, and 
tlu! original design carried into execution, with princely liberality, by tlu* present 
Kmperor. 

Ari'Han(.kl is the most northern port, of any consequence, in Europe, and 
is situated near the mouth of the Dwina, on the borders of the White .Sea. It 
t;arrie.s (m a brisk trade, during the short period of the year in which it is aiJct'ssi- 
bl(*. Previously to the foundation of JSt. Petersburgh, it was the principal trading 
port in the north of Russia. It contains about 1200 wooden, and a few stone 
houses. During its greatest pro.sperity it numbered 30,000 inhabitants, but they 
are now reduced to aliout one-third of that amount. 'I’he harbour is inconvenient 
and impeded by a samI bank. \'essels of .all n.ations arrive at xArcluingel in June 
and July, and generally quit it hy the end of September. More than 300 .ships 
are annually freighted, with (he produce of the country, which is conveyed thither 
by the Dwina and its tributary streams, wh(*n these rivers are open, and by inc.ins 
of sledges when the frost has set in. J.arge ships, built of larch and fir on the 
banks of the river, form one of its articles of export. Its trade in fish has .also, 
of late, become extensive. It is likewise the principal depot for foreign merchan¬ 
dize destinetl for Siberia ; whence large supplies of tallow and {lOt-ash ;u(^ received 
in return. 

'riie interior towns of the Russian empire possess much le.ss interest tfian 
those of most other <;ountries. A few of them, however, deserve a brief description. 

Novocoroii the Great, stands on the banks of the J^olchova, which flows into 
the south-east extremity of the lake Ladoga. It is aliout 130 miles nearly south 
of St. Petersburgh, and deserves notice for its antiquity, whi(;h ascends to the 
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nth century. Its splendour under the DnkeSj with its powder and Avealth, as tlie 
capital of the siihsctpient rejiuldic, occupy a consiiicuous place in the history ot 
Jlnssia. It is said to have coveri'd a •spac<; of more than ().'{ versts in (;ircuinfercnce, 
and to have* contained a population of 400,000 individuals. Little is now left to 
mark its amuent ma^u^niticence, except the relies of its ileparted splendour. One 
i;<“neral scene of decay jirescnts itself. “Nothing' hut the wrecks of fallen great¬ 
ness are visihh; on every side ; and churches and temples are now lost in the mazes 
of the f(U'est.” 

4'h(‘ streets j>rcs(>nt only mouldering walls, empty courts, dilapidateil churches, 
and a few dwellings thiidy scattered amidst large void places of desokition. Its 
[)opulati(»n is rednce(| to less than 10,000 ; and even the surrounding country seems 
to partieipali' in its decay, and its barren asjiect to mourn the ladcMl glory of the 
ancient city. 

SiMOLENSKo was a ]) 0 {)ulous and nouri.shing tOAvn previou.sly to the I'rench 
invasion ; but it was th(*n reduced almost to ruins by the disastrous events of that 
<-am[>aign. It is a regidarly fortified town, and the capital of the gov(*rnment of 
the same nanux It stands on an undulatory eminence, and the unevenness of the 
walls surroumling it, Avith its towers and sjiires, give 
.Scarcely any town, indeed, prt;s<‘nts a more singular 
“ 4'he alternate* rising and sinking of the Avails, from the inerpialities of the 
ground, the grotesrpie towers and their ]•ude (fothic air ; the steeples mingling with 
the branches of the trees, and the trees concealing the vicAv of the houses; the 
nundier of gard(*ns, orchards, and groves—altogether form the most picturesipie and 
irregular group Avhich can be conceived.” Before the French invasion, the popula¬ 
tion of Smolensko Avas about (itKK) ; but tliey were greatly reduced by that event. 
It Avas in the possession of the enemy for about three month.s, and on their depar¬ 
ture every thing bore the marks of diradful devastation. 

V'lAs.viA is situated in a low vale, and on the sides of the opjiosite hills, about 
halfway between Moscoav and Snuilensko. 'riic streets are regular, and most of 
the houses built of brick ; but as each house is surrounded Avith a garden, it presents 
a complete pict ni'c of a toAvn in a forest. It contains tAA*enty-live (iothic churches, 
and about sixty sjiires and domes. 4’he <*hurches are particularly showy. The 
roofs are painted gr(‘(*n, and tiui liodies red or Avhite. 'Phe Dnieper Hows 
through the town. \’iasma contained about F2,(K)() inhabitants, and was the 
]>rototype of Moscoav in its general appetirance, as Avell as in its ruins ; for there. 
Napoh'on made his fatal presence felt, on his approach to Moscow, and Avhat 
he could not (complete as he advanced, he finished in his retreat. But much has 
since been done toAAards eHecting its restoration. The cathedral escaped the ravag-es 
of the invad(*rs, and exhibits a tine specimen of the ecclesiastical magnificence 
of the country. 

Kiev was the cradle of the Kussian .sovereignty, and owes its origin to a 
(X)lony of Sarmates, who .settled there antecedently to the Christian lera. This 
celebrati'd city stands on an eniinenei; near the banks of the Dnieper, Avhich rolls 
its broad waters at the foot of that declivity, a smooth majestic river more than a 
verst in width. The appearance* of this an{*ient city, as approa(*hcd by the 
Moscoav roael, is thus described by a recent trav(*ller. 

“ Arrived at the top,” says i\lr. James, “ a new scjcne presented itself. The 
cupolas that before \Aa*re but as spots in the vicAV, fa(*ed us with a blaze of gold, 
ami a thousand gay i*olonrs AA’hi(*h ilazzled the eye. The country bcloAV showed an 
unvaried plain of imm(*asnrable extent, covTred Avith a thick forest, through the 
middle of which the Dnieper, now dwindled to a streamlet, Avas seen winding its 
silvery jitith into tlu^ horizon. It Avas a land seeming untouched by man, and 
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n pvolipcct iis M'jJd in nppcni'micc Uf* iin\ tlmt tho most imci\Hixvd tracts 
of America could furnish. 

Kiev is also celebrated for its ancient Catacombs, which render it the 
resort of numerous pilgrims from all parts of the empire, and many of whom 
undertake a journey of* JoOO v(“rsts on foot to disoliar^o tlioii- vows. 

TwivR, .sifiiattMl at the eoiiUnenee of the Mcda, and the \ ol^^•l, is eJa.ssed ainon^- 
the finest cities in the empire. It is adorned with twenty-seven ehnrehes, two monas¬ 
teries, and a number of other ])ul>Iie huildiiiifs. It is considered as the centre of 
the extensive itdand navii^ution, carried on by means of the \ oli;a, and the »;reat 
rivers that fall into it, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Ti LA is a larijc and populous city, the <‘apital of the province of the same 
name, and stands about 100 miles south of Moscow. It is noted for its works in 
iron and steel, })artieidarly for the manufacture of fnc'-arms, in a kir^^e esta¬ 
blishment carried op for the u.se of government. It contains a population 
of 40,000 people, more than 15,000 of whom are employed in the public 
works. 

VoRO.NETz, the provincial (xapital of that government, is likewise a«i important 
tovvn ; but on ap{)roaehing the southern extremity of the em|)ire, the cities and 
towns situated on the estuaries of the large rivers, the eoa.sts of tlu' Euxine and 
the Sea of Azof, derive most interest from their local eireumstances. 

TcuiERCHASKOY is the ea})ital of the Don ('ossaeks, and is situated on the 
river Don, about 100 miles before it is lost in the Nea t)f Azof. It is thus described 
by Dr. Clarke in hi.s late Travels in Russia. “ The appearance of Tcherchaskoy, 
as the traveller apj)roaclies it upon the river, affords a most no\fl spectacle. 
Although not so grand as \'eniee, it somewhat lescinbles that city. 4’he entrance 
is by broad canals inter.seeting it in all parts. On each side wooden houses, built 
on piles, appear to float on the water; to th(‘se the inhabitants pass in boats, or on 
narrow bridges, otdy two jtlanks Avide, with posts and rails, forming a eaiLseway 
to ev ery quarter of the place. As we sailed into the town, we beheld the younger 
part of the iidiabitants upon the hou.se-tops, sitting upon the ridges of the sloping 
roofs, while their dogs were actually running jd)out and barking in that extraordi¬ 
nary situation. During our approach, children leaped from the windows and doors 
like so many frogs, into the water, and in an instant were seen swimming about our 
boat. Every thing .seemed to announce an amphibious race : not a scpiare inch of 
dry land vv'as to be seen : in the midst of a very populous metropolis, at least one 
half of its citizens were in the. water, and the other in the air.” The j)opulation is 
estirmited at 15,000 individuals. • 

Niciiolaef is the chief town in the southern part of the Russian empire, and 
makes a splendid appearance, but is of very recent date. It is almost .surround(‘(l 
by the broad and ample channel of the river Rog. A short time has elap.sed since it 
was only a miserable village ; and tbe extensive arsenals, storehouses, and other pub¬ 
lic works, show that great efforts have been made to remh'r it a plac(“ of importance. 
The admiral in chief of the Rlack Sea resides here, ami the office for tran.saeting the 
naval affairs of this ])art of the empire is among its public buildings. Dr. (darke, 
who visited it when in Russia, observes, “ 'I'liere is no town to compare with it in 
all the south of Russia, nor any in the empire, exci'jit Moscow and Retersburgh. 

Its elevated situation ; the magnificence of its river; the regularity that has been 
*)bserved in laying out the streets, and their extraordinary breadth ; the magnificence 
and number of the public works, with the flourishing state of its populati»)n, place 
it verv high in the small catalogue of Ru.ssian towns.” 

'ibis southern extremity of the empire also contains several other ports 
which are fast rising into eonseipienee. Among these are Odessa on tbe 
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northern coast of the lilurk Sea, and Chkrson, on the estuary of the Dnieper. Odessa 
is one of the best harbours and most fre(picntcd ports on the I31ack Sea; to 
wliich great part of the trade of Cherson has ]>een tranfetred. The number of 
inhabitants in Odessa is about 18,000. Clierson is situated nearly 00 miles from 
the sea, and was founded principally by the exertions of prince Potemkin, so lately 
as 1778. It was designed by the Ihnpress (.’atharine to be the St. Petersburgh of the 
Jllaek Sea, and was thenfore endovv-ed with privileges similar to those conferred 
on the capital and Archangel. The insalubrity of the climate, however, and the 
diflicult navigation of tlie river, caused it to decline, and most of its trafle has 
been transferred to Odessa and Nicholaid. ( liei’son has also been rend(*red merno- 
ralile as the burial pla<;e of the renowned “ Potend\in, the illustrious, the powerful ; 
of all the princes that ever lived the most princely, of all imperial favourites the 
most favoured but it is still more endeared to every lover of humanity as the 
place where the benevolent Howard, in 1790, closed his unostentatious, but 
snjierlatively magnanimous career. These two celebrated characters are thus stri¬ 
kingly (contrasted by Dr. (darke. “ Mysterious Providence, by events always 
irunote from human foivsight, had wonderfully destined that these two men, <x*le- 
braled in their lives by the most contrasted d(*eds, should be interixcd nearly upon 
the same spot. It is not within the reach of |)ossibilily to bring together, sithc by 
side, two individuals more remarkably characterized by every opposite (jualification ; 
as if the hand of destiny had dii’ected two persons, in whom were exemplified the 
extremes of vice and virtue, to one (common spot, in order that tlie contrast might 
nunain a lesson to mankind ; Pot('mkin, bloated and pampered by ('very vice, after 
a path through life stained with blood .and crimes, at last the victim of his own 
seilish excess : Howard, a voluntary exile, enduring the severest jirivations for the 
lienefit of his felkuv (creatures, and labouring, even to his latest breath, in tlu* 
exercise of every social virtue .”—Traveis in Rufi.sia. Howard’s tomb is at a short 
distance from Cherson, on the road to Nicholaef; and a small brick pyramid 
or obelisk has been raised over his grave, instead of the sun-dial he had recpiested. 

Tahanrog is a flourishing commercial town, situated on the right bank of the 
Don, nearly opposite the ancient town of Azi^f, and contains about 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Hahchisary, in the southern [lart of the Crimea, also deserves notice. “The 
romantic situation of this ancient Tartar capital, in a deep valley between two 
ranges of gigantic and perpendicular roccks, the ancient palace of tluc d(*scen- 
dauts of Djinge Khan, with its fast deciiying remains of Asiatic luxury and 
Tartar royalty; the numerous fruitful little gardens attached to almost every 
harem in the (city, eacli encompassed with high walls, erected by the morose jea¬ 
lousy of the Moslem race, to exclude the females for ever from the view of strangers, 
together with thirty-two inoscjiies and their towering minnerets, and seventy-nine 
fountains of the purest and most wholesome water—all (combine to render this 
place both striking to the spectator and interesting to the stranger.” 
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Mil nnj'actitres — Fis/trric.s—(.'onimerer and Shipping. 

THE M.vNri'ACTruKs of Russia. tlKtu^Ii U‘>s oxtuusivo and dillux-d, in coinpari- 
son wifii its pojiulation, tluui many other (•oimlrii>, are >till I'ar from hoini- 
imimportant. 'J’hoy (.‘mbrace v.'irious ai’tieles wliieli ara i xpoiiod for tin* supply of 
foiviyii states. Miieli attention tilso is paid to tlnar <*xtensiou ami imi»rovemeut hv 
the ])res(‘nt ICmperor, and they havt; for several yetirs been in a progressive eonditioiji. 
The i)rivHrgc of en^^tiiiini,’' in arts and ni:iniithcturr<, was. till very lately, i*eserved 
/'or the nohiUty and tlit‘ first luid second class of urtiziin-- alone. Enl the EnijH-n>r 
Alcxnndcr. in the trnr spirit of iinprovi'incnt. by an iinpcri:d I dnied 

December 18IS, removed this obstacle to flic free exercise of gcnin>. The peii'-unls, 
therefore, as well as the noliles of the empire, ari* now' tdlowa d to follow their 
ineiiuatioiis in tliis respect, and to em;a^'e, both in mamil’aetures and tv.vdv, vm tlieir 
ovv'M account. Among- those articles which are most extensively made, and for 
which Russia furnishes tlu* materials in liie greatest ahundaiiee, are iineii, leather, 
isinglass, and kaviar. Large fpiantities of these are exjiorted. 'flie two latter are 
prosecuted with great sueei ss em the Ininks of the \ olga, and other great riv'ers in 
the soutlu'cn regions ; the one being made of flu* ;iir-blad<lc'r, and tin* other of the 
salt<*d roe. of a large s])(*cies of sturgetm, with whi< h tho'-e riv(*rs ahoimd. Maau- 
liu*tiires of silk, cotton, woollen-(*loth, sail-cloth, hats, fact*, glass, por(*claiM, oil. 
soaj), (*;mdles. cordiige, and paper, likewise o(*eupy a ptirl of the Russian popultifion. 
Nor is ;my m;inufacturc more extensive ;ind prednetiva* to the rev'enne*. oi* more 
injurious to the wa*lfare of the people, thati that of s[>irituous lt(|Uors, Manufac¬ 
tures of pitch, tar, pot-ash, alum, salt-petrv*, and gun-powder, with iron, brass, atul 
copper worlvji, arc numerous, (..'annon, and all the olh(*r imph*meuts of war. are made 
in grt*at numbers ; and .sevi'ral .steam-(*ngim*s wen* lat(*ly purcha.s(*d in Lngland, 
for the improvement of these national establishments. Rreweries and sugar-retine- 
ries have likewise been introduced. Rut as the Russian pojmlation is yet inade- 
(piate to the proper cultivtition of tlte^ soil, many of its produ(*ts are either i*xpor1ed 
ill a raw state, or only so far prepared as to lit thinii for thiit pttrposi*. Tlu* Russian 
!i*at!u*r is made in a peculiar manner, and is sujverior in strengt’i and durability 
to that of other countries. The number of tannerie.s is about H50. Tlu; manufac¬ 
tories of linen an* nearly ,‘iOO, and those of silk more tluin that inimb(*r, while the 
glass-honscs exceed 100. Several of tlicse establishm(*nts tire carried on for govern¬ 
ment, and some are royal monopolies, Mueh time, however, must ekipse lu*fore 
tin* genius of lib(*rty, ami the general diniision of intellet*tual (*ultm*e through the 
va*'t mass of heterogeneous mat<*rials that eonstitute the jtoptilation of the Russian 
empire, can raise its manufactures to that state which they seem destined ulti¬ 
mately to attain. 

d’he Fisukiuks of Russia form an important part of her industry, both as 
they sup[)ly her with articles of immediate subsistence, and commmlities of foreign 
trade, or domestic commerce. 'I’he Volga, and most of the large rivers, tibound 
with fish ; but these are, ])erhaps, more numerous in the Ural th.'in in any other, 
'riiis is usually consid(*ied as an Asiatic river, but the fishery is principally (*on- 
nected with th<; vv'elfare and domestic (rominerce of the Kuropean part of the 
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Einpin*. This fislieiy belongs entirely to tiic C'ossaeks, to whom it has proved an 
hu'xhaustibfe source of wealtJi. The manner in which it is conducted, is thus 
described by Mr. Ilordansz in his “ European Commerce,'' 

“ Ti»e river Ural flows into the Caspian JSea; when winter approaches, tlu* 
fish seek refnj^e in the river from the storms whicli at tluit season visit the CJas})ian. 
They ascend the river iii suelv immense numbers, tiuit it is hardly possible to form 
an idea »)f it, and stop at different ])laces where they find snffieient water and food. 
The Cossacks carefully observe, beforehand, all the p]ac»*s where such a mass is col- 
leded, and wait there patiently till the river is Irozen over. On the first ol 
Jannary the fishery begins upon the whole river, fr<nn the capital town T valski, 
down into the (Caspian Sea. Above* and below (he several banks of fish, tfic 
hetman first causes the river to be blockadetl by means of large double nets 
(‘xtended across its whole breadth, which is efleeted by cutting in tlie ice a ditch, 
if it mav be so called, two feet broad. As soon as it is certaiii that the* fish cannot 
es<!ape, the governor of Orenburg and the hetman of the Cossacks repair to a 
in'itain pku*e on the bank of (lie rivi'r, and on both sides of it, above MO,Odd 
Cossacks are. ••ea<ly, each in his own skMlgi*, drawn by a strong and swift-footed 
horse, and armed with a harpoon and an axe. liy tie* order of the governor, a 
cannon is fired as a signal for beginning: hereinion the ( ossacks all rush upon tlie 
river, and drive* full spe(*d to the lish-liank, enclosed with nets, which is n'^^lally 
SOUK* versts distant. Those who arrive tirst, are praised not only lor the swiftness 
of tb(*ir horses, but for their courage, for this racing is attended with no little 
danger; bi*canse, if any one should be so unskilful, or .>0 unlucky as to overturn 
his sledge, all those th;it follow woidd iidiillibly drive over him. As soon tis the 
Cossiicks reach tlu* pliicc when* there is such a baid\ of lish. th(*y ininiediately cut a 
hole in the ice with th(*ir axe, and thrust in their haijioon, and the <iuanti(y of ti^h 
is so great, that tliey nev(*r fail to sli*ik(* one at every time. 'I'he terri[)Ic noise 
<*ausc<l bv the ilriving of .Sd,ddd slc(lg(*s f)ver the frozen river, naturally terrilk's tht* 
fish, which try all to escape* at once, but tire hindered by the nets, riit* great(‘st 
dilliculty for the fishermen, is to draw out the fish, and (hey art* olten obliged to 
c:dl their comrades to assist, for thev sometimes spear lish weighing lot)or‘2d{)ll)s.; 
but in such casi’s they must divide* the* fish with him who assists them. 1 hi.s 
fishery continues the whole winter, during which the Cossacks elwi'll in tents on 
both sides of the* I’iver, 'riiey pro(*e(*d succi’ssively from one baid\ ol lish t«» 
anoth(*r, down to the* mouth of the river. During this lime, tlu* river aiiords a 
very peculiar specta(*le ; both its surface and its two banks ;ue cov(*red n ilh a 
conntl(*ss multitude of men, who arc in constant motion. 'I'riiders come Iroin the 
remot(*st parts of the (*inpire to buy the fish imniediately iVom the ('ossacks. with 
a great train of sledges, all lotided with salt; they constantly alt«*nd the lish.ei) in 
its progress down the riv(‘r to the sea. Every ev(*ning tlu* ('ossacks sell tt) tlu'm 
what they have caught during the day, and receive paym(*ut <tn t!ies[)ot. '1 lu* 
merchants send the fish (whi(*h are frozt*n (piite hard) to Moscow, Casnu, ^c. and 
also an incredible quantity of the salted nu* of sturgeon, kiunvii un 'er the iiame ol 
kavitir. It is astonishing wh.it a gi*cat number ot different kinds ot lish arc lound 
in the Thai, Jind they till attain an cxtraor«ruiary size, particularly the sturgeon, 
salmon, sind ])ike. The very best of tht*se lish cost, on the l)anks ol the I lal, not 
more tluin a halfpenny, or thi(‘(* farthings a pound. The day Avlu*n the fishery 
begins, the governor has the lish, wJiich tlu* Cossiicks send as a pr(*s(*nt to tlu* 
Emperor, chosen from among the whole number, and sends them without delay to 
•St. Petersburgli, where they Jirrive (juite froz(*u. The <|uantity is fixed, and it is 
said to be very considerable. In summer, the Cossacks also carry on the fishery. 
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hut it is fur l('s> productive, and us the fish will not keep in this season, the Cossacks 

salt them immcdiutclY, und send them to the neinhhourin^ towns for sale.” 

Besides the inluud fisheries, the sume hruneh of industrr is pursued with 
success on the Sorth Sen, especially on the coast of Fininark and JNonvay, to which 
iireut mimhers of Russian vessels, ehietly from Archangel, ])roceed diinn^»- the 
summer niontiis. Ncveral thousand persons are there annually en^a^;-ed both in 
the fishery und in harteriiii;- the productions of the land for thos(! of the sea, with 
the peopi<‘ on the coast. Tlie whale and seal lishery is also prosetajted in the 
Arctic ocean. 

In an empire of such vast extimt, intersected by so many larije rivers, and 
washed by seas so distant from each other as the Arctic and the Euxine, the Baltic 
and the Pacific, both the foreign and domestic (’ommkucf. must he extensive. 
Most of the Russian exjun’ts consist of the raw materials produced liy her soil, 
some of which, iKnvever, tire jirepared for immediate use. Among the exports are 
iron, copper, hemp, flax, linen, sail-cloth, cordage, gniin, tobacco, linseed, salt¬ 
petre, and oil; with timber, planks, masts, [litch, ttvr, rosin, pot-ash, wax, tallow, 
hides, candles, isinglass, kavitir, horse-hair, and ti few other articles. Leather is 
the most important manufacture which Russia exports: and the gretitest endea- 
vonrs iire used to keep the methoil by u'hich it is prejiared a secret. For these 
articles the Russians receive in return, silks, M'oolleu, and cotton cloth, hardware, 
looking-glasses, stoidiings, watches, wines, brandy, ami fruits from southern Europe, 
with colonial ])roduc(‘, paper, hooks, engravings. ik.c. from England and other slates, 
fhe manufacture of those articles which contribute to the convenience and luxury 
of life has made great progress, 

St. Petershnrgh is not only the capital of this vast empire, hut the grand 
emporium of its trade ; and immense ipiantities of gooils are conveyed from all 
[)urts of the empire to this general storehouse of its commerce. It is estimated 
fliat one half of the traile of Russia is earned on within the confines of the capital. 
During the summer, the extensive inland navigation of the numerous rivers, and 
the canals uniting them, forms an easy communication between the remote provin¬ 
ces, and even the seas which wash the confines of the empire and the capital. 
4’lu* canal of Vishnev Volotscheidi, M'hich joins the Neva and the Volga, con¬ 
nects the Baltic and the Caspian, and forms a navigation of about 40()() miles. 

It is likewi.se the. route to Persia, Siberia, and China, and the medium through 
which the internal trade of the empire is carried on. It is calculated that more 
than 3000 ves.sels annually pass tlnough this canal; carrying from 100 to 400 
tons each. The principal trade of Russia with Persia is by means of the Caspian, 
and the caravans that travel to Orenburg, a few degrees north of that sea. The 
chief articles are woollens, furs, iron, steel, copper, lead, and other native pro 
ductions. Russia also receives in return silk, cotton, drugs, tapestry, gold, pearls, 
and diamonds. The trade of China is carried on from the frontier of JSiheria, and 
consists in the exchange of furs, iron, copper, and other minerals, for Chinese 
silks, tea, musk, tiger skins, and a few other articles. The annual amount of this 
commerce is generally between three and four millions of roubles. With Turkey, 
the Russians likewise exchange kaviar, soap, leather, iron, and other produce, for 
(•live oil, wines, rice, and fruits. A clear idea may be formed of the importance 
of the Russian ports on the Black Sea, from the circumstance that a few years ago, 
the annual exports from Odessa alone, amounted to more than seven millions of 
roubles ; and the ships that cleared out from that port exceeded 800. Of the foreign 
European trade of Russia more than half is with Great Britain, the different 
articles of which have been specified above. For the extent of the imports, &o. 
See the Tables, Chap. IX. 
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THE Govkrnment of Russia is an absolute and iIes|K)tic inouareby in the full<*st 
sense of tlie term ; for the Sovereign unites in himself the legislative, executive, and 
jmlieial authorites. It is therefore a jnire oriental ilespotism, which has the com¬ 
plete disposal of tlu; lives and properties of all. Any subject, fnnu tlu; highest to 
the lowest, maybe banished, and bis property confiscated, at the ))leasure of the 
ruling priiKH'. Tin; snccession appears to be hereditary ; but, unlike most other 
absolute governnuuirs, one prince may be deposed and another raised to the throne 
without exciting any commotion in the nation. In managing the alTairs of state the 
Emperor is assisted by a nnmb(‘r of ministers and counsellors, of bis own appointing, 
and under liis own controul. 'fhe grand chancellor is ti\e first otlicer of slatt*; ami 
besides him there are ministers for foreign alfairs, finances, war, marine, interior, 
religions M'orshij), public instruction, ami [)olice. These, with the jlilferent coun¬ 
cils in which they preside, are styled Imperial Colleges. 'I'lie mendters of these 
colleges, with a nundter of other statesmen apj)ointed by the Emj)eror, amounting 
altogether to thirty-five, compose the su[u’cme council, which is invested with a 
superintending and coidronling power over all the public olficcvs. The Senate is 
anoth(‘r pnblii; body, established by the ju’esent Emperor in 1801, a»id of whii'h 
his imperial Majesty is the sole president. This body is the guaixlian of the laws, 
and not only watches over their exeemtion, but has the revision of both civil and 
criminal concerns. The power of the senate is limited by no authority but that of 
the Emp(.‘ror. It receives reports from all the iid’erior departments, decides in 
every diificult case that arises in the lower tribunals ; and from its decrees there 
lies no appeal except to bis Imperial Majesty. 

In tlie general assembly of the Senate all <piestions are determined by a majority 
of votes, but these must amount to two-thirds of the whole. In the other depart¬ 
ments of government imanindty is necessary. AVhen a senator ( ommits any breach 
of fluty in that capacity, he can only be tritsl by a full assembly of the senate, and 
his Imperial Majesty alone cun alter or mitigate the sentence. 'I’lu; senate is tlic 
organ of the decrees or ukases of the Emperor; but it has not the slightest resem¬ 
blance to a legislative body, as it neither speaks the sf’idimeids of the nation, nor ot 
the nobles, but of the Emperor alone. 

The Cabinet is a distinct council from any of the preceding, ami generally 
consists of ten mend)ers, including the high steward of the lu)us hold and other 
state counsellors. This council manages his Majesty’s private alfairs, examines 
petitions, dispatches, and accounts, and watches over the produce of the revenue. 
It also assists the Punperor in deliberating on the appeals received from the senate. 
All the sc, however, are under the immediate direction of his Imperial Majesty, ami 
fieri ve their power solely from his appointment, 'riui whole government, indeed, 
cannot, perhai)s, be more appropriately flesignated than by the term miUtary fabric., 
which is raiscfl and depressed, at pleasure, by the ICmperor. 

The system of civil Law in Russia consisted of a collection of rules and 
regulations derived from most of the JStates of Europe, and distinguished by 
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tiothini;' l;nt ii-' harharify and till ( atharint* II. ^•a^so(I it t«> Ik* rovised 

and iiii|)i’(>\»‘d. She di\idfd the eiupirc into ])ro\ iiuvs, and adopted a variety of 
regulations for the more elieelual adininistiation of Jnstiee. Courts are now esta¬ 
blished ill each of the provinc ‘s, and judi;< s appointed who are jiaid by tlie crown. 
Rut an impartial ailministration of justice «‘anuot be introduced while' the nobles 
arc fvraiir'^ and the |)casauts sla\(‘s. 'I'hc Ru‘*siau laws tidinit of capital punish- 
im-nf for hi”h treason only ; and the humanity of the ])resent Einiieror has induced 
him to abolisli torture. Felons receive the knout, are branded on the cheek and 
foiehead, ami sentenced to hartl labour at the public works. Many of them are 
'cnt tt) the mines of Siberia. Numlu’rs of tliese jierish, from the clfects of the 
knout, tiu* t;Pi,s;u<‘ nf ti'avcHiiye; nearly .‘jOdO miles in fetters, and tiu'unhealthy state* 
oi the mines, in which th(*y are cemdernm'd to labour; .so tliat more die* under the 
.H'tual indiction of |)unishment than the lenity of the laws wouhl seem to indicate. 

'riie armc<l fori'e.of Jtussia is both and AlHiftfn/. 'riie vast extent of 

the empire, in addition to the nature of the tjovernment, requires a lariie .Army, 
and this has been increased by the late war much IkwoikI its usiia^ number. 'I’lic 
nominal force is OOO.OtHt; but in time of peace (.►nc-fifth or om'-sixth of this number 
is non-eflective, and at letist an e<pial number are required for garrison <lnty. At 
the ]»c^innin“- of the eamjiaiifn in ISl'J, the utmost exi'rtions of the Fan[)( ror could 
not brin^^ into tin* field more than *21)0,(H)() men ; but the events of that and the tuo 
folhuvine," years have fully proved the braveiy and intrepidity of tliose t loops. 'Jbe 
Riis-iian army like' that of the other States of Europe, has been rediu'.cd since the 
relurn of peace. 

riie Russian Navy i> maintaiiu'el on a respectable fo<»tin^j'. Pcit'r the (ireat 
found his I'ountrv without a ship, and left it u ith liftvsail of the line. < atharinc II. 
aUo paid irreaf attention to the na\y. d’his lately consisted of sixty ships ol' the 
lini*. with a irreat number of friitates and ^•alleys. As the actual cij-eumsiances ol 
the em|)ire. however, do not reeuiire the* maintenance of so lar:i;e a llei't, some ot 
these havt lately been disposed of to Spain. Rut the navy is still supported on a 
>ca!c fully adequtite to the want.s of the country, and divi<h*<l into three ilistinct 
{lecl->. 'flic licet of tin* Raltic a few years a_i;«», corisisted of tifty-ninc \( ss<‘l.'>, ot 
'V'hich twenty wen* .shijis of the line : that of the RIaek Sea, of thirty-seven ships, 
twelve of them of the line ; besides which the lleet of gallics amounted to about RIO 
Russia supplies abundtince of all th;it is requisite for the .support of a large navv, 
except sailors, in which she is dclii'ient. 

In attempting to estimate the Rkvem'e of the. Russian empire, an insur¬ 
mountable dillicultv immediatelv arises from the vcit nature of the government, 
n liich not onlv ]>recludes the amount of the revenue from being correctly speeilied, 
but even soim* of the .sources thenisi'lves from being distimdly enumerated. Accor- 
<iing to the latest and most authentic accounts, it is nearly twenty-live millions ster¬ 
ling. d'his is disjiroportionate to the extent of her territory, yet the high value 
m moiuy in Russia, comjiared with (d'cat Rritain, not only renders this revenue 
ailequatc to the expenses of government, but supplies large sums lor the endiellish- 
rnent of the empire, the cr<*ction of public works, and the maintenance of 
bencvok'iit institutions.—'I’he revenue arises ehielly from a poll tax, fust impose<l 
by Rct< r til ■ (ireat ; a tax on the <‘apital of merchants residing within the Iiiqx-rial 
(lomuiions ; duties on the exports iind imports, and upon law proceedings; toge- 
liier with the produce of the royal domains and monopolies, 'riiere are likewise 
stamp duties, and several othe r imposts. 

With territories so immense, and points of contact with other states .so nuim*- 
rous and distant—with a popmlation so great, and inhabittints so capable of jiatient 
endurance, and physical exertion, the Political Importance and Relations of 
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Russia are commensurate. 3'he late events in tiio history of Europe, still so fresh 
in tlie recollection of all, have raised this grou’ing'power to a eoininanding’eminence, 
and i>iveu it a prtiponderance in the affairs of Europe it did not till then possess, 
lint the eireets of thosi* events did not end tliere. The late campaigns brought 
thousands of the natives into eontaet with the fairest jmrtions of Europe; 
with eoiintries Avhere arts and sciences, civilization and refinement, had made the 
greatest progress.—Even this little island, where freedom has fi.xed her hallowed 
abode, was submitted to their inspection. Here they beheld every thing new, every 
thing superior to their own. Their attention was excited, their (Uiriosity was 
raisc'd. Impiiries were made, and information gained ; and its effer^ts have already 
become apparent, and will doubth'ss continue to be developed for ages to come. 
Nor is it easy, in the present state of things, to I'ahnilate tire inflnenee they may 
yet have, Iioth on their own country and the other states of fairope. This topic, in 
e<)nnexion with the physical condition of the country, and the I'ising energies of its 
inhabitants, is peculiarly striking. iMan is an imitative being, and the veiy genius 
of rudeness is imitation. The exercise of this p<»wcr is at fii’St confined to objects 
of immediate necessity, and of the most simple kind ; but as the mind expands, it 
embi’aces a wider range, and a more <lern:ate selection. New models are sought, 
new ideas are imbifieil, new cliannels arc opened, and new powers are acejuired for 
pursuing them. The peculiar talent of imitation possessed by the Russians, places 
them ill the latter stages of this progress ; and what now enables them to equal, 
may ultimately had them to surjjass, their jirototypes. 

Ru ssia presents a political aspect, distinct from that of the other European 
kingd(»ms. Whih; they had made great progress in the arts of civilization, and 
assumed deeidetl eharactx'rs, either from contact with, or opposition to, each 
otln'r, Russia was enveloped in the shades of barbarism. Little time, indcetl, has 
elapsc'd sinet' it took the first step of rude civilization ; and it is yet only emerging 
fnun a state from which most of the others arose some eeuturies ago. In physical 
strength it already jireseuts a giant form, but in mental and moral energy it has 
still much to attain. But it possesses the advantage of having sprung into national 
existence 1n an enlightened and philosophical age. As in human life, so in the 
age of empires, youth is the season for imitation. If, therefore, Russia does not 
forfeit the advantages of lun- birth, by an adherence to barbarous customs and 
antiquated forms, but shakes otf her prejudices as she would the superstitions of the 
old world, and selects her models with judgment, she may, at some future perioil, 
bei.'ome the arbitress of continental Europe. 

As the principal wealth of Russia consists in the natural productions of her 
soil, her greatest advantages must result from a cultivation of her internal resources, 
and her (lomestic commerce. By this means her wealth will be increased, her 
intercourse with other nations enlarged, the state of her arts improvetl, the condition 
of her inhabitants meliorated and her power augmented, 'i’he extensive rivers 
that intersect the empire, and the seas that wash its opposite coasts, arc favourable 
both to its internal iirq»rovement and foreign commerce. 

Ages, however, will perhaps roll away before Russia will become a formidable 
naval power. The Black Sea is of difficult navigation, and the egress to the 
Mediterranean easily disputed by the people possessing the shores of the Bosphorus. 
'I'he Baltic is ill adapted to the use of large vessels, which are either injured 
by the ice, or blocked up in the harbours for several months of the year ; 
while their passage to the ocean is also subject to interruption by a hostile power. 
'Fhe Arctic ocean is still more unfavourable, and the eastern sea is not only too 
remote, but its shores are too barren, and their population too scanty and uncivi¬ 
lized to afford any maritime advantages. 

3C 
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As Russia is in close contact with other states, from the confines of 
Sweden to the borders of Chiim, its Political Relations are both diver- 
sdied and extensive. Xor are these contined to Knrope. They stretch from 
the western limits of Asia throii<,di the centrul regions to the eastern shores, thus 
foriniin^ a line of connexion throuith the interior reiiions of the Asiatic continent, and 
ojieniiiir routes by which the works of Eurofiean skill and industry are exehaiiired 
for the rich procluetions of the eastern world, \\dth European states this relation 
is still more immediate. Her military strength, her growing power, and her sjiirit of 
aggrandizement, form sufficient grounds of apprehension in contiguous countries. 
But, of all European states, the relation between Russia and Britain is the most 
mutually advantageous. This country can not only supply her with whatever is 
most adapted to her wants, but receive from her, in the largest portions, wdiatever 
she has to exchange. The skill and industry of Britain furnish her with numerou.s 
articles of immediate necessity, and wdth many others by w'hieh her lucrative com¬ 
merce w'ith the interior of Asia is maintained. Britain also supplies her with thi* 
finest models for improvement—the finest examples of perseverance and jirospe- 
rity. In this alliance, too, Russia must find tin* most powerful cln'ck to any com¬ 
bination of the great contiguous states, wdiich either jealousy or interest may prompt 
them to form, while the relative situation of the two countries, the dillerenee 


betw'een a continental and an insular state, the naval superiority of the one, and 
the benefits that must result from such an alliance to both, w’ill necessarilv render 
such a compact more lasting betw^een Russia and Britain than betweim any other 
two of the European powers. ' 
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TUI Estahlishki) Rkljgion of Russia is the (in*ek Cliurch, which cnihrac’cs 
many superstitious rites aiul ceremonies, Imt rejects the su[)rcmaey of the Pope and 
the worship of imaj^t^s. In the mode of its worship, it maintains equal pomp with 
the Roman (Jatholic church, and is even more prolix in its ceremonies. Though 
th(‘ Russians exclude images, their cimrchcs are fdled with purtures of saints. 
Almost every house, and even every cottage, has its pic*ture, to which, both night 
and morning, as well as on entering at all times of the day, every member of the 
family oilers adoration. 'I'liey also observe numerous fasts, and practise various 
modes of abstinence, but the clergy have miu^h less power than among the Roman 
('atholi<‘s. 

The concerns of the church are under the superintendance of the college, called 
the hohf si/nod, ol' which a layman is always president. On reforming the church, 
Peter I lie Great preserved the subordination of metrofiolitans, ai’chbishops, bishops, 
and jiriests. 'I'he whole of the empire is divided into thirty-six bishoprics. All the 
dignitaries of the church are appointed by the Emperor ; ami the clergy consists of 
ilistinct bodies, the regular and the seciilarclerg}'. 'I'hebishopsarealways chosen from 
the former. The number of cathedrals in Russia exceeds 450, and the churches 26,000. 
4’he monasteries amount to nearly 400, and the nunneries to about ninety. The desire 
for a monastic life is very })revalent in this country ; but these institutions are under 
certain regulations, which tend to check the abuses that prevail in many other parts of 
Europe. Nh> man can become a monk till he has attained the age of thirty; nor can any 
female take the vial till she has completed her fiftieth year; and then not without the 
con.sent of her superiors. “ Priviition is the essential doctrine of the church : ‘ Qne les 
Hasses ne savent prendre le del qne par famine^ is an old saying ; and in truth the 
length of their regular fasts fully justifies the remark : seven weeks of abstinence are 
enjoined by the Greek church during Lent, the same from the first week after Pimte- 
cost to All Saints dtiy, then again, fourteen days before the Assuiiqition, and forty 
days before Christinas, during which times animal food and sexual inti'icourse 
are rigorously forbidden. 4'he first period is terminated by extraordinary ceremonies 
relating to the history of tlu; death of our Saviour, much in the same fashion as those 
exhibited by the Roman church in the course of I’assion week ; but on blaster eve 
the whole is wound up with, perhaps, the most striking and imposing spectacle ever 
invented by the votari(\s of religion. A representation of the sacred tcinb is exposed 
to the people during the whole of the evening, and at night the resurrection is 
announced formally in all the churches. We entered the Casan church at a late 
hour; the nave, the aisles, in short every part was crowded to sulVocation with a 
host of devotees ; thousamls of lighted tapers (for each bore one in his hand) glit¬ 
tered over the whole area, spreading an illumination as bright as noon. As the 
hour of twelve approached, all eyes were earnestly bent on the sanctuaiy ; at length it 
opened, when there issued forth a long train of bannei-s, crosses, &c.; with archi¬ 
mandrites, protopopcs, and priests of all ranks, dressed in their sumptuous robes, 
of embroidered silk, covered with gold and silver, and jewels ; they jnoved slowly 
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through the oro\v<l, and ufiU out from the tioors of the church, as if to search for 
the body of our I.ord ; in a feu' minutes the insignia were seen again, on tiieir 
return, floating afxive the heads of the mob, along the nave, an»l when the arch¬ 
bishop had regaiiu'd tlie altar, he pronounced, with a loud voice, Christos volseress, 
‘ Christ is risc'ii.’ At that instant the hymn of praise commenced, and a peal of 
ordnance from the fortress re-echoed the joyful tidings thnmgh the city. 'Fhe world 
of M<»/igiks now saluted and congratulated oueamUher in turn ; the days of fastijig 
were at an cud ; tables spread with j)rovisions, in a short film* imadc their 
a/)pcarance in the church, the forbidden meats were fasted with eager appetites, and 
a /cast ofg-hittouy, that annually proves iiital to some of the fb/lower.s of this reli¬ 
gion, took place of penance and prayer.” 

Complete toleration is allou'cd in Russia, for besides those which profess the 
rchgioii of the established Church, there arc about two millions of separatists, with 
a great number of Mahometans and Ragans, a.s mcII as Rrotestants and Roman 
Catholics. But the umst singular of the Russian .se(‘ts is the Duhohnrsti, who, aftei' 
many persecutions, have been allowed by the present Emperor to settle in 'laurida, 
and to follow the dictates of their own l•cligioll» ])rinciples. They have neither 
priests, chur<*h, nor pictures ; and reject both baptism and the Lord’s snj)[)er. 'fhey 
are sober, industrious, and gentle, and distinguished by mutual affection, bospi- 
tality, and benevoleiu'c. They take great care to bring up their (children in the prin¬ 
ciples and precepts of religion. Their M orship is confined neither to plai e nor time, 
and consists of singing, praying, and reading the scriptures. They have all things 
in common, and their only punishment for those who have transgressed the lades of 
the society is banishment from the community. 

Eoucation, in Russia, was much neglected till within a late period, for though 
variou-S .schools, acu<leuiies, and colleges were instittitcd, their benefits w<*rc chiefly 
confined to certain classi's, and their influence was little felt in meliorating the 
general condition of society. 

Several institutions were founded by Peter the (ireat and Catharine 11.; but 
the pre.sent Emperor has not only extended his fostering care to these establish¬ 
ments, but has acted upon a more erdarged plan, and endu'aced all classes of his 
subjects within the scope of bis benevolent exertions. A gnnit number of schools 
have lately been established, in the different provinci's, for the educatiem of the 
peasants. The aca<lemies and universities have been improved or re-mochded, and 
more amply endowTd with funds, for the liberal support of the professors, and the 
better accommodation of the students, the number of whom has been greatly 
increased. 

The Ru-ssian Language is an improved dialect of the Sefavonian. It is 
harsh and diflicult of utterance, but it is said to possess great copiousness 
and pliancy. The alphabet com[)rises thirty-six letters, formed of the Greek 
characters, w'ith others apparently of native origin. The language, however, has not 
yet been sufficiently cultivated to give it a precise form, and many works of Russian 
literature are written eitluw in French or German. This language has also charac¬ 
ters for expressing the .sounds indicated in other tongues l>y several letters ; one t;, 
for instance, is used to express the sek ; and another the ssvh ; the latter, however, 
is extremely ilifficult of pronunciation, even for a native. 

Ru.s.sia is not de.stitute of Literature, but can boast of one venerable Nestor^ 
who completed a history of the country about the close of the 10th century. Her 
authors, however, have not assumed a conspicuous place in the republic of letters ; 
though a series of poets, dramatist.s, historians, and iniseellaneou.s writers has 
existed, who are by nf> means devoid of interest, or incapable of affording both 
pleasure and information to those who can read them. The Arts and Sciences 
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remain in a low state, compai’ed with their advancement in most other European 
countries. As the Russian character is marked by patient perseverance, rather 
tlian inventive powers, they are more distinj^uished for imitating the arts of other 
imtJotis than for following' original paths of their own. Dr. f fai-A-r observes, that 
in wJiatev’er country we seek original genius, we must go to Russia for a talent 
of u\viVdt\ov\. It is> the acute of Rusmu vufcUcct *, the priucip/c ot all their o^eru- 
tions. They have nothing of their own ; but it is not tlieir fault if they have not 
every l\\\ug \.\val Olivers \uveul. T\\e\r ¥>\\r\i\‘\s!'\\\g ol ’\\\\\U\V\OW ixW 

that has hitherto been known. The meanest Russian slave has been timnd 
adequate to the accomplisliment of the most intricate, and most delicate works of 
mechanism, to copy, with his single liaml, wliat bus demanded the joint labours of 
the best workmen in France, or England.” 

Mr. James also observes, in reference to this subjec t,—“ Newly extricated 
from barbarism, the iidant mind is seized with the desire* of pursuing whatever 
strikes the fancy, or serves to interest or amuse, while the labours of more rigid 
science and learning are entirely thrown aside. We find at Pc'tershurgh few men 
of abstruse acquirements, yet musicians, poets, and ])ainters in abimdauce ; and 
the nation has arrived in these arts, it must he* coufi-ssed, at an highly reputahli* 
pitch of perfetUion. The works of art, though not fraught with tiu* spirit of 
originality of the southern professors, yc't display, in almost every hraueh, the most 
correct and refined taste;; and even the natives shine, while the prejudices of their 
countrymen have denied them a fair share of patronage. 

“ TIu* academy of arts is fostered by the siqjerintc'udence of the crown, ami 
from the revenues allotted to it, it is well furnished with models from the antiipie, 
a;s well as other matters suited to its institution. The labours of the student.** 
exhibit some of the highest s|)ecimens of imitative excellence ; their desig’us in 
architecture are of great merit, and their jiicturc's poss(*ss a fr(;e style of execution, 
comhiued with chasteness, and harmony nf colour, seldom e(|ualled in any modern 
school.” Their sculptors also display qualities of no mean description ; hut in 
poetry they have les.s to boast. Their music is framed in the Italian taste. Many 
of the national airs are extremely siuqile and regular ; and some of the pieces of 
th(;ir best composers are in a style so singular, that their modulations rather surprise 
than please. There are a few, however, which possess a union of grandeur and 
simplicity wholly their own. 

The cultivation of .science has been encouraged by the establishment of 
various institutions for that purpose; and several volumes of the memoirs of tiu* 
Acatlemy of Science.s, founded at 8t. Petershurgh in 17‘25, have been distinguished 
by the excellence of their pqpci-s. This has been particularly the ease in the more 
abstruse parts of mixed inatliematics. It should he observed, how(;ver, that a great 
proportion of its members have always been foreigners. 

The chief of the Russian Universities, are those of St. Petershurgh and Ki(!v, 
with the colleges founded by Peter the Great at Moscow. 'Po these; may now he 
added the university of Aho, in Finland; which has lately bee renewed and 
endowed by the Emperor. Eighteen profes.sors have also been appointed, with 
.salaries of 4000 rubles each, from the state, and 10 from (*aeh student, 'riu* 
students at this university are generally numerous. With a view of aiding in the 
dittu.sion of knowledge, a degree at this university has been made })r(‘-requisite both 
for obtaining the inferior ofiices of the st.ate, and a certain rank in the army. A 
well endowed iiniversfty has likewise been established at Dorput, in the government 
of Riga. It contains 2.5 ordinary, and 10 extraordinary professors, with between 
300 and 400 students. 

In the vast variety of its population, and the elements of its* society, Russia 
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I)rosents an inti'icsfini;, an instructivo, and an unparalleled spectacle. More 
than eiglitv distinct nations are included within the limits of its wide-spread 
doniinions,'and thus exhibit man in every state of his physical condition, and in 
every inoditied stage of his moral and intellectual progress. This wi<le, this diver¬ 
sified range of human eharaetei-, extends from the being who lives on the produce 
of the chase, who is clothed in the skins of his prey, and sheltered in the recess of a 
cave, or the cleft of a rock, to the wandering Nomade, who pitches his tent to-duy, 
removes it to-morrow, and is entirely dependent upon the [iroduee of his flock for 
his daily support.—From him the pyramid ascends to tlie humble peasant, the 
influstrious husbandman, the ingenious mechanic, the wealthy merchant, tlie 
owners of almost unknown estates, and the proprietors of men, till it is Anally 
('n)wned by the Aiitoerot of all the Russias. In intellectual advancement, this 
motley assemblage embraces the houseless savage, who wanders throng-h the desert, 
ignorant of all the arts of life, and the man who, in his researches, approaches the 
confines of human knowledge. In jiolitieal connexion .some bow to parental 
authority alone, while others rank under the varying shades ofdemocracy,«iristo- 
eraey, and monarchy, in all their modified varieties.— Here too, is found all that 
jioliutes and all that adorns the name of Religion ; from the grosstst of Pagan 
impurities and the absurdities of Polytheism, to the sanctity of the Christian prin¬ 
ciples, and the purity of the f.’hristiau faith and practice. It is not, therefore, too 
mueli to say that no other empire on the globe presents such a variety of objects, 
or such intensitv of intert\st, to the oliserver of man. 

'I'he Sclavonians are the most nunu'rous, and <*onstitute the greatest body of 
the population of I'airopean Ru.ssia. Many of the other tribes wander over the 
wilds of Asia, and will be described under the head of Asiatic Russia. 'Du* 
following remarks on the Ma.nners and f,'usTOM.s of the Russians will therefore 
be confined to a few leading particulars, exhibited by the European iidiabitants. 
Resides the Sclavonians, this jiart of the empire embraces the Finns arul Lnplon- 
drrs on tlie north-west; the Snnwides on the north-east ; with the Cossacks on the 
south, and the Tartars of Taurida on the south-east. 

The Sclavonic Russians arc in general middle sized, robust, and vigorous, <lif- 
fering little in complexion from the inhabitants of Great Britain. Those towards 
fh(‘ north are a more diminutive race, while in the southern regions they become 
tall and graceful. Their characteristic physiognomy, according to Mr. Tooke, 
is a small mouth and eyes, thin lips, white teeth, the nose usually small and 
turned upwards, the forehead low, the beard thick and bushy; and the hair vary¬ 
ing from dark brown to red. The general expression of the eountenance is that of 
gravity rather than sprightliness, but indicating much good-nature. Accustomed 
to implicit obetlience from the nature of the government, and trained to the 
endurance of hardships and privation from their manner of life, they seem neither 
lo fear danger, nor shrink from fatigue. They are inactive, subject to few ili.s- 
cases, and frequently attain old age. With the same general features the w'omen 
have a didicate skin and a fine complexion, which they often destroy by a free use of 
paint. “ On looking at their faces you easily discern the Tartar and Kalmue ingraf 
tation upon the old Muscovite stock. The visage is short, the bones of the cheek high, 
the forehead projecting, and the eyes small. Their stature is commonly of the 
middle size ; and, from their habits of life, both men and women are inclined to 
b<; very corpulent. When a tinge of the Georgian Poles and Circassians mingles 
with the Russian blood, the result is the most ex([uisite beaut^?^. Bui this is gem;- 
rally confined tf> the higher ranks ; and there are such specimens of female loveliness 
among the nobility at Moscow, that were I a Praxiteles, I need go no further to 
form my Venus !”—/{. K. Porter's Travels. By the frequent use of the warm bath. 
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and other stimulants, they attain early maturity, hut their personal charms decav 
as prematurely ; and their intellect and accomplishments are seldom sufficient to 
preserve tluit empire whi(;h their beauty had won. 

1 he inhabitants of Russia consist only of two distinct orders of society, the nobles 
and the peasants. The interval between these has sometimes been denominated a iit^rs 
etaf, but as far as relates to all the practical purposes of lil’e, it is filled up by foreigners, 
who once enjoyed all the most lucrative branches of commer(!c ; and in which only 
a few of the natives yet participate. 

“ The privileges of a uolileman consist in bc'ing exempted from military con¬ 
scription, and from corporal punishment; in having the right to establisli manu¬ 
factories, to possess land and slaves, to impose taxes, and to inflict chastisement 
upon them, &e. The charges on this class are to furnish recruits to the crown, and 
to pay a certain fee on the alienation of their jn-operty. Besides those who (mjov 
the above mentioned rights by inheritamre, these advantages are attaclied to certain 
stations in the civil and military lines ; assessors in the chancery, for instance, ajid 
all olfu'crs of the army or navy, are called noble, though the ])osscssion of slaves is 
limited to ])ersons above the rank of major. The imperial eompaities of trade at 
Petersimrgh also partieijiate in certain of tltese immunities, and are allowed to 
use carriages with one pair of horses.” 

'I’he power of the Emperor overall elass(‘s of the nobility is absolute as theirs 
over their shm's. They can neither marry, nor choose a ])rofessiou without his 
consent ; and their property is also subject to his controul. 

These estates are valued not by the area and (piality of the land they contain, 
but by the nundter of peasants they support. Several of the nobii'ty possess more 
than KMMIOO peasants or slaves ; and the property b»'longing to the head of the family 
of Seheremeter consists, according to their mode of calculation, of 12d,()0() slaves. 
Both in their privileges, and in their manner of life, these nobles seeHi to be exact 
copies of the grc'at feudal Barons of the middle ages. Many of tlumi, in the 
country, liave houstdiolds consisting of bOO or 600 peasants, who [)erform all the 
various duties of butchers, bakers, tailors, shoemakers, footmen, valets, surgeons, 
imisicians, and comedians ; for which they are seleoted without discrimination. 
Their destinations arc determined upon, and they are then (pialified for them by the 
t! u (Igel Travels. 

While many of the nobles, however, are possessed of large estates, great num¬ 
bers of them must be very poor, for the titles descend to all their children. The 
natural effect of such a law, in a state of soci<*ty where the slavery of the many 
tmikes tyrants of the few, may easily be imagined ; and though the unfavourable 
view of both nobles and peasants, given by Dr. Clarke., in liis late travels in this 
empire, may perhaps be rather too severe as a general delineation, yet it exhibits a 
lively picture of a people just emerging from a savage to a civilized state, and who 
have renounced the simple virtues of the one, and adopted only the viet's ot the 
other. 

“ I'o this poverty, and to these riches, are c(iually joined ti.e most abject 
meanness, and the most despicable profligacy. In sensuality they an; without 
limits of law, conscience, or honour; in their amusements, alwtiys children ; in 
their resentment women. 3’he toys ot infants, tin* baubles ot hrcnch fo|)S, cotisti- 
tnte the highest objects of their wishes. Novelty tlelights the human ra(;e ; but 
no part of it seeks for novelty so eagerly as the Ru.ssian nobles. Novelty in their 
debaucheries; novelty m gluttony; novelty in cruelly ; novelty in whatever they 
pursue. This is not the case with the lower class, who preserve their habits unal¬ 
tered from one generation to another. But there are characteristics in which the 
Russian prince and peasant are the same. They are all equally barbarous. 
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Visit a Ru.^sijin, of uiiat(\(’r rank, at his country seat, and you will find him 
loun^iiiiT ahuuf, uncoiiilx’d, unwashed, unshaven, lialf-naked, eating raw turnips 
and di-iiikiiig (y/o/.v.v. The raw turnip is handed about in slices, in the first houses, 
upon a silver salver, with brandy, tis a whet before dinner, 'i'he real Russian rises 
at an early hour, and breakfasts on a dram with black bread. His dinner, at noon, 
consists of the coarsest and most greasy viands, the scorbutic clfects of which are 
counteracted by salted cucumbens, .sour cabbage, the juice of his vaccinium, and 
his nectJir (fttass. Sleep, which renders him unmindful of his abject servitude and 
barbarous life, he particularly indulge.s; .sleeping always after eating, and going 
« arly to bed. The principal articles of diet are the same every where, grease and 
brandy.” 

In another place, this eminently descriptive author observes, “the Ru.ssian 
women are entirely excepted ; and it is very remarkable, that little of the lamen¬ 
table characteristics of the Russian people can be applied to them- It is only in 
proportion as they recede from their natural effeminacy, that any traits luivc^ 
appeared to assimilate them to the males of their country. Generally speaking they 
have this f)nly fatdt, if it be not rather a misfortune, that of servility to very 
abject slaves.’’ 

Othei- authors, who have visited Russia under more favourable circumstances 
than the Dr., have softened some of the strong colouring of this portrait ; but it 
should be observed, that in such an imitative state of society, a few years of 
greatly enlarged intercourse with the mast civilized natioms of Europe, joined to 
the moderation and benevolent exertions of their emperor, must have been pro¬ 
ductive of great improvement. Every thing, however, is in extremes in Russia, and 
the peasants are as much depressed below, as their lords are raised above, the 
situati<m they ought to occupy. This arbitrary dominion is no less fatally manifest 
in the extortion, extravagance, and debauchery it creates on the one hand, than in the 
poverty, wretchedness, and duplicity, is causes on the other. Some of the slaves or 
])easauts, (for the terms are synonymous,) are allowed to pay an annual rent or 
uhroh, to the owner of the estates to which they belong, for permission to follow 
their own inclinations in the choice of a pursuit, and to enjoy the finit of their 
own labours. The portions of land they occupy are sometimes allowed to be com¬ 
pensated for in the same manner. The Russian peasants pass from one master to 
another with the estate, like any other species of pre^rty; but they cannot be 
sold to any person but a Russian nobleman. As these obrohs are frequently raised 
according to the neces.sity, the avarice, or the rapacity of their su|)eriors, tlie natu¬ 
ral effect on the characters of the peasants is a sullen obstinacy, a constant and 
a detenniued .spirit of concealment. 

“ A stranger perpetually meets with a similar sentiment of opposition in the 
most ordinary occurrences. If they can impose upon him, they exercise their craft 
as another mode of satisfying a temporary feeling of superiority. The temptation 
of money itself is often unable to move their stubbornness, when they know he has 
no right of compulsion. But let them be once possessed with the idea that he has, 
and no further opposition ensues. In England, pay a man, he will do whatsoever 
you require; in Germany it is necessary to add, that he must; and in Russia to give 
him a blow." 

In (fonsequence of the |>casants being considered as the absolute property of the 
nobles, they cannot either marry or leave the village to which they belong without 
permission of their seigneur, and being fuiTiished with a passport for that purpose. 
They are also subject to imprisonment, and even to corporal punishment at the will 
of their lords ; and it was not till lately that there was any law for bringing the 
master to justice if the slave died in consequence of the punishment he had inflicted. 
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The Russian peasant was totally disqualified to engage, in any ousiness, or 
carry on any manufacture, or conduct any commercial concern on his own accoujit, 
till the Emperor. Alexander removed this insuperable impediment to the free exer¬ 
cise of genius, by an imperial ukase, dated 28th December, 1818, old styh;. By this 
exercise of royal wisdom, tlic peasants are allowed to establish manufactories and 
warehouses at their own pleasure, and encouragement is held out to all who avail 
themselves of the privilege thus offered. 

The living of the common people in Russia is very coarse. It consists almost 
universally of a kind of coarse black bread and broth, vari(?d with ra^v onions, tur¬ 
nips, cucumbers, garlic, and sour cabbage. These, with the addition of linseetl, 
or fish-oil and brandy, as luxuries, complete the brief catalogue. The higliest 
gratifications of a Russian, arc indolence, drink, and sleep. In reference to the last 
of these inclinations Mr. JohmUm remarks, “ When nor actively employed they^ 
imiuediately fall tisleep, and the instant they are awaked, they are ready to act. 
Beds, they never use, the pavement of the street, the floor of the stable, or between 
the wheels of a carriage, are all alike to them. If a postillion has occasion to wait 
for travellers, during any part of the night, he quits his horses, and lies down 
on the bare stones under tlic carriage, with his hat placed under his head as a pil¬ 
low, and thus sleeps like a dog. All hours are alike to him ; the rising of the 
SUFI ireither awakens his indifterent soul to animation nor to delight, nor its setting, 
the softened melancholy of a departed day. The varying seasons of the 
equally pass on, unnoticed, beyond the effects of its temperature. When it is hot he 
basks in the sun, almost destitute of clothes: in winter he enjoys the warmth ol 
his sheep-skins, and the tide of his existence passes on as that of a living machine.” 

One uniform costume is seen in all parts of Russia, only diflering in quality 
according as it is worn in the country or the capital. The one is a sheep-skin tunic, 
fastened round the ivaist, with a girdle; the other is of cloth, plaiti'd behind liki; a 
])ettieoat. The hair is cut in one shape, and the lower part t)f the face is hid by a 
“ goatish beard.” The females retain all the display of Asiatic finery and gaudy 
robes. In their countenances, they are inanimate statues, highly besmeared with 
paint, and their figures are strangely mis-shapen, by a bandage tied across their 
bosoms. The dress of the male peasant in winter is universally a jacket made of a 
sheep-skin, with the wool inwards, a square crowned red cap, edged with black 
wool. “ These, with the long black beard, sandals made of bark, and legs thickly 
bandaged in woollen, complete the dress.” The females wear a Saraphan, or vest, 
without sleeves, fitting close about the neck, and down to the hips, and reaching 
to the feet. A row of close-set buttons usually adorns the front, and it is girt round 
the waist with a sash, to which the keys in common use are generally suspended. In 
some parts the females wear their hair bound up with a riband, or band, which 
crosses the forehead ; and which is often decorated with pearls and beads, of various 
colours ; but in others, they wear caps made in the form of an upright crescent. In 
the vicinity of Moscow, and in some of the adjacent parts of the tjountry, the cap 
has a front resembling that worn by the English jockeys, and thi is frequently 
studded with pearls and glittering stones. 

The houses of the Russian peasants are all built of rough logs of wood, and in 
villages these are uniformly placed with their ends to the street, or rather thorough¬ 
fare, for it is usually unworthy of the name of a street. The interior of these huts 
is in the most unfinished style. The log walls are not lined with planks, but the 
interstices are stopped with moss, w'hich hangs in shreds within. The whole family 
sleep in the same room, reclining on mats, straw, or sheep-skins, and in the clothes 
they wear during the day. The favourite place for the night is on the edge of the 
stove which is raised above the floor with a few bricks, and serves for a pillow. 

3D 
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When an infiint is one of the party, it is packed with a few old clothes in a .small 
square frame, edveird with canvas, and suspended from a nail, tiriven into the 
ceiliiiif or wall, with a horn tilled with milk, closed at the top, sn.speuded over its 
head, so ns to allow it to suck the small end at pleasure. 

One of the peculiar Custo.ms of Russia, which not oidy contributes to health 
but cleanliness, is the frequent use of the warm bath. For this purpose the‘mean¬ 
est hamlets are provided with a proper apartment, and which is generally used once 
or twice a Aveek by a/i its inhabitants. The heat they sustain on these occasions 
Avould l)e almost insupportable to any other people. It is usually from 100 to 1,'I0 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; and the \ apour is renewed every five minutes, 
by water thrown on the hot stones of the chamber of the oven. Such is the effect 
of habit on the constitution of the Russians, that they frequently sally forth from 
the.se steam caldrons, and plunge immediately into cold Avater, or roll in the snow, 
Avithout incoiiA'enieMce or injury. So little does the idea of delicacy enter into*the mind 
of a Russian, that the members of the same family, male and female, old and 
young, or even of the same village, ajl assemble in the bath together, Avithout 
distinction, and apparently Avithout the least sense of indecorum. This is not only 
the case Avith respect to their baths, but they issue from these into an adjacent 
riAxw or pool in the very same manner. Nor doc's the presence of strangers give 
them any concern, for they frequently bathe in this promiscuous manner close to 
the highways, with the greatest indifference to those who are passing at the time, 
though in a state of complete nudity. 

The mode of travelling in Russia is peculiar, and performed with the gi'eatest 
ease and expedition in winter, Avhen the ground is covered Avith snow ; for then the 
sledges are drawm by swift horses w'ith tJie utmost rapidity. Sometimes a body, 
like that of a coach, is placed on the sledge, which unites the advantage of repose, 
with the eonv’enicnce of rapid motion. In this manner, 80 or 100 inile^s a day 
are travelled. And hence the Ru.ssian prefers that season of the year for all his 
long journies.—In summer, travelling is rendered both more tedious and fatiguing 
by the badness of the roads, which are generally composed of rough logs of w'o<»d, 
laid transA'crsely on beams placed in the direction of the road, niese presAuit an 
uneven surface to the Avheels of the carriage, and occasion a perpetual jolting. In 
other places, how'cver, Avhere the road is over the green turf, travelling is smooth 
and rapid. As fcAv circumstances exhibit a country in a more perspicuous point ot 
view than the usual manner of travelling, we shall subjoin the folloAving liAcly 
sketch w'hich Mr. James has given on this subject. Describing the passage over 
one of the large rivers, he observes, “ Nothing could be more strikingly wild 
than our passage over the Ypootc; a raft of trees loosely pinr.ed together Avas 
provided ; a rope, made from the bark of trees served for its draught; on either 
bank of the river rose a vast forest, not thick and luxurious, but bared in many a 
line by the progress of age and decay; amidst its shades w'ere seen the white 
shirts, and bljick fur caps of the Tartars, as they scampered along in the wantonness 
of sport, Avith their horses at foil speed; their caravan, just arrived, was ranged 
on the river side, and the oxen AA'ere .seen every now and then, as the raft put off, 
plunging into the stream, and SAvimming to the opposite shore.” 

With respect to the general mode of pursuing the same route, this writer savs, 

“ Our days passed here under much the same circumstances : the morning breaks, 
and we weaken as the carriage stops at the end of the stage; the musquitoes begin 
to allow us some respite from their torment'—^the peasants bawl out their uncouth 
airs as they drive a-field—the Jew puts on his phylactery, and mutters his orisons— 
the cm avan driver is heard bustling among his horses—^emd after a refreshing sleep, 
in which the turmoils of the foregoingday were forgotten, we look forward to a moie 
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comfortable journey ;—^but soon vexations begin anew—no horses are to be bad, and 
breakfast is denied ; after much trouble we drive another stage, but still the same 
com])iaints accompany us ; we at last contract with some old woman of the village 
for a few eggs, and a little coffee ; thence proceeding to a third station, we find a 
Jew’s house situated in a large town ;—it is early in the day, but the opportunity is 
not to be lost, and we order dinner, a comfortable meal in the German fiishion ;— 
whilt; again waiting for horses, we amuse: ourselves in sketching some of the objects 
around, the police officer interferes, we are taken to the governor, arc accjuitted, and 
conclude by drinking tea with his family ; we set out a fourth time, ami make one 
more stage, again no horses—the post-house a lone habitation in the Avoods ; we an; 
constrained to wait, and pass the night sleeping on the road, or in the carriage; 
and so on with little variety or relief.” 


The marriage ceremonies among the lower orders of the Russians are sufficiently 
singular to deserve notice. When a man wishes to enter into the conjugal state, 
and has fixed upon a young woman whom he considers as a suitable companion in 
th(‘ journey of life, he proceeds to the house; where she resides, accompanieel by a 
friend. Addressing himself to her mother, or her n(;arest female relative, he says, 
‘‘ Bring forth your merchandize, we have got money to exchange for it.” 'riu‘ 
young woman is then introduced, and if, on a [u-ivate examination, she is hmnd to 
he fr(‘e from personal defects, and declared to be of a good disposition, she is 
acknowledged by the lover to be worthy of his affections, and preparations are iinme- 
diat<;!y made for celebrating the nuptial rite. On the day of the wedding, the bride 
is crowned with a wreath of wormwood, and when the priest has com.duded the cere¬ 
mony, the clerk throws a handful of hops on her head, wishing she may prove as 
fruitful as that plant. An entertainment succeeds, at which a reputed magician 
attends to repel the attempts of all other dealers in the dark art to the prejudice of 
tlu; n(;w married couple ; and the nuptial feast generally ends in a scene of noisy 
tumult and excessive intoxication. 


The funeral ceremonies, especially in the distant provinces, endirace some 
peculiar customs. When the body of the deceased is dressed, a priest is hired to 
pray for the soul, to purify the body with incense, and occasionally to sprinkle it 
with holy water previously to its interment. On approaching the grave, the priest 
produces a ticket, signed by the bishop and another clergyman, and which is consi¬ 
dered tis the fiassport of the deceased to heaven. This is placed between the fingers of 
the corpse, the coffin is then lowered into the grave, and the company return to the 
house from which the funeral proceeded, to drown their sorrow in potent libations. These 
opportunities a Russian seldom allows to escape unimproved, and the practice is occa¬ 
sionally repeated for the space of forty days. A prayer is recited over the grave by the 
priest, every day for that period ; for though purgatory is not a doctrine of the 
Russian church, they suppose that these prayers may assist their departed friend in 
his long journey to the place of his final destination. An annual feast is likewise 
. leld for the dead, at the commencement of the new year, at which every one attends 
the giave of his relatives, and places some victuals on it, : .id hears mass, 
which is performed by the priest, who has the victuals as a reward for his 
trouble. 


A race of people, very distinct from the common Russ, inhabits the wide dis¬ 
trict on the north-west of Russia, lately wrested from Sweden. These are the 
Finlanders, who, like their neighbours, exhibit a scattered population and a rude 
state of society. A good idea of these simple people may be formed from 
the following extracts. Mr. James, speaking of the islands in the Baltic that were 
lately ceded by Sweden to Russia, states that “ The cottages of the islanders were 
roughrhewn log-houses, and they were themselves people apparently of such simple 
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niannei-s and liabits, as tlioir sccludal situation and scanty number might lead oiu* 
to expect; each rustic householder was provided with the tools and implements of 
a dozen necessary arts or professions, performing for himself, with c'cjual address, 
tlie diities of carpenter, shoemaker, tailor, fisherman, baker, miller, &e. So little 
was thc<livision of labour studied, or the aj)propriation of means, that we observed 
the corn mills almost e([aalled in nmnbcr tin; hoiisc^j of the villagers ; they were 
cheap atul (»f simple form, acting by sails constructed of wooden planks, and 
flicir mill stones sliaped like the rjuerne or ohl (\‘!tie machine, for grinding with 
the hand. 

•* Luxuries, such as ochre paint for their cabins, or coats of woollen cloth, where 
sheep-skins would .sullice, were not commotj. Caps of tin* most ordinary fur served 
as covering for their heads : and for their feet, the n ant of shoes was su/)/>!icd by a 
mis-shapen bag of dried seal-skin : the harness of their Imrscs consisted <»f nothing 
juore than a plain collar attached to the shal’fs of the etirt or sledge ; the Ina-'c’s 
neck wasthrust through,and he had nothing todobut proceed; tluo-onf rivam'c atiswers 
;dl the purposes of draught, because ncitluT here tior in Sweden is (he animal traiiied 
to resist the weight of a carriage on a descent, however steep if may be.” 

Ju his jotirney from Wyburg to St. IVtersburgh, the same trascller had a good 
op[)ortunity of (»bserving the continental Fiidanders. 

‘‘ The villages we saw were of the meanest appearance and eliaraeter, for 
what.'soever in this country is not made for dis])lay and show, is poor indeed ; and by 
our reeolleetion of the ditferent state of things we had left ladiind, .Sweden was now as 
much raised as she laid before been snidv on eomj)arison. Instead of the neat-built 
red-oelired cottages, (he road-side was disfigured by large dismal huts, with walls 
made of the round trmdvS of trees barely stripped of their bark, and n'send)!ing, 
externally, a casual j)ile of timber, rather than a humafi dwelling. The interstices 
of this fraine-w<trk were caulked with moss and clay, and thoiigli a few glazed 
^v'indows were seen, their place was generally supplied by square optui crannies. 
These .structures called to mind the first rude efforts of primitive man after he left 
(lie shelter of the forest-oak, and looked as if age after age had passed over the heads 
of the people withrmt their attempting any improvement in the arts of civil life. The 
ancient Russian Chroniclers, who speak of the founder of any place as having 
(fd the toH'n (roubitgorod) might easily be supposed to be describing in (hat ])hrase 
the builders of the present day ;—so little different is the modern proce.ss ; the felling 
of the timber, intact, is the only part of the labour which a petisant thinks it 
behoves him to calculate upon when about to ere<‘t his habitation.” 

Dr. C’larhe, who visited (hat part of Finland which borders on the to[) of the 
Rothnian Gulf, describes the dn-ss of the inhabitants ofth(i.se n'giohs in the folhiw- 
ing terms. “ The pure costume of the Finland pea.sants is very elegant; we saw 
it hei*e generally worn. It consists, among the men, of.a jacket, with pantaloons, 
buskins, and a yellow sash worn as a girdle, round the loins, 'rhe^sash, although 
generally yellow, is .sometimes red, and sometimes it is variegated with flowers. 
'I’he buskins are bound about the aidvles with s(;arlet garters, ending in a black tassid. 
I'he jacket and pantaloons an; of the same colour, and gtmerally white ; but blue, 
black, and grey, are also used. .Some of tlu; men, but very few, appear in long 
white coats, bound with the .same sort of .sash with the Don Cossnehs. 'I’lu; dress 
of the women resend)les the costume of the females of the f^enetian territory, and 
is very beautiful. They appear in a short scark't or stri[K*d vest, mad(‘ as g’Jiudy as 
possible, with large and loose shift sleeves of very white linen, and white hoods 
or handkerchiefs upon their beads. 'Fhe vests are often of silk or rich damask, 
«;u\broidcred with large broca<le. flowers.” 

Ihe Lai>lant>ers of European Russia have so great a resemblance to those 
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who inhabit the northern parts of Sweden, and who have {ilready been descril>ed, 
that it is unnecessary to add any thin^ more. The Samoides of the European part 
of the empire Avill also be included with those of the Asiatic, to which the delinea¬ 
tion more properly belongs. I'he Tartars will likewise be comprised in one general 
view with their Asiatic brethren; but the Cossacks have lately acted too cou.spicu- 
ous apart, on the theatre of European aliairs, to be passed over without a more 
particular notice. 

The Cossacks form one of tlu; nations that constitute the vast and diversified 
population <)f the llussian empire ; and they present the singular and striking ano- 
mally of a /A cc people in the midst of abject slavery. They have been acknowledged 
as a distinct race for more than nine centuries. SVildiers by birth and by practice, 
they boldly assert their claim to liberty, and are ever ready to defctid it with the sword. 
Theyinliabit extensive regions on both sides of the riverDon, from about t he 51st degree 
of latitude to its junction with tlie sea of Azof. They also possess large districts < ii 
the eastern shores of the sea of Azof, the Black Sea, aiul the Caspian, and even 
stretch to the teast as tar as the confines of Siberia. These people ajijiear to havtr 
fust emigrated from the regions now denominated Circassia; and to have been 
frequently augmented by lefug-ees from various other countries. y\<‘(‘ordiug to 
their diflerent emigrations and settlements, they are at present distinguished by 
the names of Mulo-ltus.slan Cossacks, Don Cossacks, Cnssin ks <)f th(^ Black Sea, 
of the f 'o/ga, of Crebenskotj, of Orenbarg, of the I cal Aljis, and of Siberia. 
The subsi'ipient i-emarks must be chielly (routined to those within the European 
part of the empire, and are derived from the first volume of J)r. (Aarkes 'rravel>, 
and (»ther authentic sources. 

Nothiiif^ has contributed more to the increase <if the colony of the Don Cos¬ 
sacks, the Jiive from which most of the other swarms luive issued, than tlie free- 
tloni they enjoy. .Is free as a Cossack, is a common })roverb ip Russia. 'I’lit' 
ramifications of this republii*, for such it is, extend into various parts of a vast 
despotic governnu'nt, which considers it a matter of policy to guaranti'c their privi- 
h^ges. Nor tlo the ('ossacks afi'ord a greater contrast with the Russians in their 
politicid existence, than in their personal appearance and individual characltw. 
'riiese people are thus contrasted by the intelligent author above referred to, and 
who had excellent opportunities of witnessing the two nations, lioth in their native 
abodes, and in contact with each other. In reference to the Cossacks of tfie Don, 
and the Black Sea, he observes, “ The Russian regards both with aversion, and 
atfects to consider them beneath his notice, and unworthy of his society, for no other 
assignable reason than ignorance or envy. 'I’he Cossack is rich, tlie Russian poor. 
Tlie (k)ssack is high minded, the Russian abjiict. d'lie Cossack is for the most part 
clean in his pi'rson, honourable, valiant, often well informed, and possesses, witli his 
loftiness of soul, a very noble stature ; the Russian is generally filthy, unprin¬ 
cipled, dastai‘dly, always ignorant, and rarely distinguished by any elevation of 
mind or body.” 

Those vast steppes in the vicinity of the Don, which appear a- blanks inmost 
of our best maps, arc in many places filled wath inhabitants. Stauitzas, or settle¬ 
ments, are formed along all the rivers by which they are intersec^ted ; and Mr. 
Jlebcr states, that the I’rocurator , \vho is a person appointed by the Russian govern¬ 
ment to superintend the execution of the laws) atlirmed that the whole number of 
Cossacks liable to be called upon for active service amounted to ‘200,000. The 
entire male population he reckoned at half a million. 

“ There is something extremely martial, and even intimidating, in the first 
appearance of a Cossack. His dignified and majestic look; his elevated bn>ws 
and dark mustachocs; his tall helmet of black wool, terminated by a crimson 
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sash, with its f)hHru', and wiiito cockado; his upright posture; the ease and 
elegance of iiis iraif; iri\e him an air of threat importance. We found them in eon- 
sidera!)le nunihers, at Kasankaia, lounnin^'’ before their houses, and eouv<*rsin^- in 
such larii'e ])arties, that it seemed as if we were entering their capital, 'i’heir dresses 
weremneli richer than any we had seen in Russia, although all were uniform. Each 
person’s hal)it consisted of a blue jaeket,edged with gohl. and lined with silk,l’astened In- 
hooks across the chest. Beneath tlu' jacket appeared a silk waistcoat, the lower part of 
which was concealed by the sash. E;irge and long t ro wsers, either of the same materia I 
as the jacket, t)r i)f white dimity, kept remarkably clean, were fastened high abtne 
the waist, and covered the boots. The sabre is not worn, except on liorsebaek, on 
a jonrnev, or in war. In its pUure is substituted a switch, ora cane, with an ivory 
head ; this every Cossack bears in his hand, as an appendage to his dress ; being at 
all times prepared to mount his horse at a moment’s notice. Their cap or helmet is 
tiie im>st beautiful part of the costume, because it is becoming to every set of fea¬ 
tures. It adds considerably to their height, tmd gives, with the Jiddition of whis¬ 
kers. a militarv air to the most insigniticant figure. They wear their hair short 
round the head, but not thin upon the crown. It is generally dark, thick, and 
quite straight. The cap is covered by a very soft and shining black wool. Some 
of them have civil and military distinctions of habit, wearing, in time of peace, 
inst(;.id of the jairket, a large frock without buttons. The sash is .sometimes yellow, 
green, or red, though gtmerally black, anti they wear large military glotes. 'Phere 
is no nation in the M'orld more neat with regard to dress ; and, whetl»er young or 
old, it seems to become them all. A (piiet life .seems altogether unsiiited to their 
disposition. They loiter about, having no employment to interest them ; and, [»as- 
sionately fond of war, seem distressed by the indolence of peaet'. ^ 

“ The territory of the (.'ossacks, which is almost entirely pasture land, is divitled 
into stanitsas, or cantons ; for many stanitzas now contain more than a single vil¬ 
lage. T(» each of these a certain portion of land anil fishery is allotted by govern¬ 
ment, and an allowance of corn from \’oronetz, and northwards, according to 
the returned number of Cossacks. '^I'liiw are free from all taxes ; «‘ven from those 
of salt and distilleries. The distribution of the land to individuals in each stanitza 
is settled by the inhabitants and their Ataman. This Ataman was chosen by the peo¬ 
ple, and tvas both civil and military commander of the place ; but he is now 
aj)f)ointed by the crown, and greatly diminished in power ; formerly, the Ataman 
himself marched at the head of his stanitza ; now he merely sends the required 
• •>ntingent, which is put under officers named by the crown. The allotment of 
taud anti fishery which each Cossack possesses, may be let out by him to farm, and 
often is so. 


“ The Co.ssack, in consequence of his allowance, may be called upon to serve 
for any term not exceeding three years, in any part of the world, mounted, armed, 
and clothixl, at his own expense, and making good any deficiencies that may occur. 
Food, hay, and camp equipage, are furnished by government. Those who have 
served three years are not liable, at least not usually called upon, to serve abroad, 
except on particular emergencies. They serve, however, in the cordon along the 
(Jaueiisus, and in the duties of the post and police. After twenty years, they bec'ome 
tree from all service, except the home duties of police, and assisting in the passage 
of corn barks over the shallows of the Don. After twenty-live years’ servici', they 
are free entirely.” 

Considerable commerce is carried on by the Cossacks and other inhabitants 
of Tcherchaskoy. Their chief articles of export arc fish, iron, kaviar, and a little 
wine. Their mercliaiits go to war, like the rest of their countrymen, an<l have their 
rank in the army. The greater number of both their generals and colonels are 
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merchants. In the capital, they live a pleiisant and an agreeable life, and have 
often public amusements, as balls and parties of pleasure, but their theatre lias 
been suppressed. 

The dance resembles that of the Russian gipsies, and our own English horn- 
])ipe ; while in the motion of the hands it approaches those of the Tartars and 
Chinese. 

Many of their cipartments contain mahogany book-cases with glass doors, each 
enclosing a small library of books. The Cossacks are entitled to the utmost praise 
for cleanliness, both in their persons and houses. The dress of the females is singu¬ 
lar. It differs froni all tlic other costumes of Russia; and its magnificence is dis¬ 
played in the ornaunmts of the cap,which resembles the mitre of a (ireek bishop. Tfi«* 
hair of the married women is tucked under the cap, which is adorned with flowers, 
or covered Avith pearls and gold. The dress of the young women is elegant; a silk 
tunic M'ith trowsers fastened with a girdle of solid silver, yellow boots, and an 
Indian handkerchief round the head. I'his affords a convincing proof of the 
easy circumstances in which many of the Cossacks live. 

“ The common dress of men in Tcherchaskoy is a blue jacket, with a waistcoat 
and trowsers of white dimity ; the latter so white and spotless, tliat they seem always 
new. We never saw a Cossack in a dirty suit of clothes. Their hands, moreover, 
are always clean, their hair free from vermin, their teeth white, and their skin 
has a healthy and cleanly a[)pearance. Polished in their manners, instructerl in 
their minds, hospitable, generous, disinterested, humane, and tender to the poor, 
good husbands, good fathers, good wives, good mothers, virtuous daughters, 
valiant and dutiful sons ; such are the natives of Tcherchaskoy. In conversation, 
the Cossack is a gentleman, for he is well informed, free from pn‘jndic(‘, open, sincen*. 
and honourable.” 

The following account affords a lively picture of the religious ceremonies among 
this people. Dr. CA/a-A-c observes ; “'fhe morning after onr arrival’(at A.xay), thr 
(umeral, who was commander-iii-chief over all the district, including the town of 
Tch(‘rehaskoy, the Metropolis, t^ame to Axtiy. The day was celebrated as a festival, 
in honour of the recovery of one of the Emperor’s children from the small pox inocu¬ 
lation. lie sent us an invitation to dinner ; aiul in the forenoon we accompanied him, 
with all the staff officers, to a public ceremony in thechurch. On entering this building, 
wt? were much surprised at its internal magnifiirencc. The screen of the altar was 
painted of a green colour, and adorned with gold : before it was suspended a very 
large chandelier, filled with tapers of green wax. 'I’he screen, like the rest <d 
the church, was covered with pictures : some of these were tolerably well exci ntcd. 
and all of them curious, from their singularity, and the extraordinary figures tlu*y 
served to represent. Here were no seats, as in other Russian churches. The (tciic- 
ral placed himself against a wall on the right hand facing the Sacristy, standing on 
a step covered with a carpet, and raised about four inches from the level of tlu* 
floor. We were directed to place ourselves by his right hand. I’he other Cossacks, 
whether in military uniform or national domestic habits, stood prm iiscnously in the 
body of the church. The priest, iu very rich robes, with his back towards the pi'o- 
ple, was elevated upon a kind of throne, placed beinxith the chandelier, and raised 
three steps from the platform, facing tlic great doors of the fSacristy : these were 
shut. Over them was a picture of the Virgin ; and befoi’c it, suspended by a string, 
were two wootlen angels, joined back to back, like the figures of .fauns, with can¬ 
dles in their hands. Whenever the doors of the Sacristy were thrown open, the 
wooden angels were lowiu-ed before the centre of the entrance: here they whirleil 
round and round in a most ludicrous manner. 

“ As the ceremony began, the priest, standing upon the throne, loosened a 
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bound across his breast and siiouldcrs, whereon was an embroidered repre¬ 
sentation of the cross. This be lield between his forefinger and thumb, repeatiu-;- 
the service a/ond. and tonehim,'-his forehead with it, wliiie the people sani,»- respon 
ses, and were busied in cn^ssiu^ themselves. The vocal part of the < eremo?iv was 
vary solemn. The char shrill notes of children placed among the choristers, rising 
to the dome of the cliurih, and seeming to die away i/i the air, had a most 
plrnsin^- etVcct. It is the same in all the Itnssian churches,and I know not any thing 
Mifh which it cun more justly be compaiaal than the sounds /n oduced by un /Eolian 
ha/f). The words they use tire Russian, and every wliere the s.ime, “ /.on/ Itarv 
morcy upon uc !" Wc did not find them altered, even tiniong the Cossacks ; it was 
still G/iospodipomilui r but thrilled 

‘ In notes with many a winding hont 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.’ 

‘‘At last there was an interval of silence, after this, other voices, uttering 
solemn airs, were heard within the JSacristy. The doors were tluni throw n open, 
aiul Ji priest, having upon his head a silver chtilice, containing the sacred bread, 
covered wnth a white napkin, made his uppeaninee lie was jtrecedetl by others, Avho 
advanced W’ith censers, dispersing incense over the doors of the 8acri.sty, the pictures, 
the priest, the general, the officers, and the people. After some ceremonies, the 
bread ivas distributed among the congregation ; then those who (*ame out of the 
Sacristy having retired, its doors vvere again closed, and prayers were read for all the 
Royal family ; their names being emimm’ated in a tone of voice and manner exactly 
like that of a corporal or serjeant at a roll-call. Passages wth; also read from th<' 
Rsalims; but the method of reading in all the Russian churches is beyond description, 
llie young priests who officiate, pride them.sc Ives upon monlhingit over with all 
possible expedition, so as to be unintelligible, e\xm to Russians ; striving to give to 
the whole lesson the appearance of a single word of numberless syllables. Some 
notion may be formed of their delivery, by hearing the criers in our courts of jus¬ 
tice administer the oath to a jury.” 

Such are a few of the leading features of the strange assemblage of ])eople 
who inhabit the European part of the Russian Empire. I’hose wdio inhabit its 
Asiatic regions are equally singular and diversified; but still less removed from the 
confines of their primitive barbarism. 
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SCARCEIjY any other iMiropean eoimtry is so destitute of anoirnt monuments 
as Russia. This has arisen from the multiplicity of Irihes hy \v lii(*h it was inhu- 
()ite((: tlieir ij^^norancc of the arts of social life ; their want of intercourse MUth more 
civilized nations ; and the almost perpetual state of warfan; in which they were 
iTi;;aj;ed. The (.’ataeombs at lvi<w, ho\vever, deserve, to be mentioiied. These seem 
t<» liave orij^inated in Pa,;^>-an times, but they b(‘ar evident marks im|)ressed upon 
tliem since the introtlueliou of Christianity, and are now the resort of numerous 
pili>i iiiis from ail the southern parts of the empire. They consist of a labyrinth of 
walks and chambers, branches, Ike. excavated in the solid rock, aseendini^ and 
desc»'ndin_i^ for several huudrc-d yards. '^I’he passage is about six feet uade, covered 
at the top, and the tloor is laid with plates of iron, about a foot square. These 
catacombs are supposed to have been (*x(ravated by twelve men of ('onstantinople, 
about years since, wliose borlies liave been collected, and are all deposited in 
one chamber, which is the hast of the series that are usually shown to strauj^ers. 
Many of the shrines of the supposed saints in the early ages of the Russian church 
are contained in the interior, and visited by the mistaken zeal of the (lilgrirns. 

A tew remains of monasteries, and some ancient churches, comprise the princi¬ 
pal monuments of antiipiity in this empire. IVadition iiuleed state.s, that Alexander 
the Great passed the Don, and built a citadel on the banks of that river, .some 
trace's of which arc .saiel still to exist. The* situation of those remains is at a place 
called Zindanskaia, about 200 miles above Tchcrehaskoy ; and Dr. Clarke men¬ 
tions two Stela', in the possession of general Orlaf, at the time he visited Russia, 
which were actually removcil from that place. The province ot Taurida, once 
inhabited by the (freeks and Romans, Jilso contains several vestiges of ancient 
art. Some remains of Churches and Temples, with various in.scriptions, have 
likewise been found, chielly in the isle of Taman. Rut the most ancient, as well as 
the most numerous nmuuments of autifjuity, dispersed over the wide-sjiread plains 
t)f these regions, are the 'Famuli, common to most parts of the. habitable globe. 
Dr. Clarke speaks of those he beheld in Ids journey towards the southern districts 
of Russia, in the following terms ; 

If there exist any tldng of former times, which may afford monuments of 
antediluvian manners, it is this mode of burial. They .seem to mark the progress 
of population in the first ages after the dispersion ; rising wherever the posterity of 
Noah came. Whether under the form of a mound in Scandinavia, Russia, or North 
America ; a harrow in England ; a ('aim in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; or of those 
heaps which the modern Greeks amlTurks call Tepe ; or lastly, in the more artificial 
pvramid in Egypt; they had universally the same, origin. They present the simplest 
and sublime.st monument any generation could raise over the bodies of their proge¬ 
nitors ; calculated for almost endless duration, and speaking a language more 
impressive than the most studied epitaph ufion Parian marble. When beheld in a 
distant evening horizon, .skirted by the rays of the setting-sun, and, as it were, 
touching the clouds which hover over them, imagination pictures the spirits of he¬ 
roes of remotei- periods descending to irradiate the warrior’s grave. Some of them 
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the island is snhjeef. A lake in the interior, aiul tlie sea, which siirroiiiuls tlie 
coasts, supply them w’ith ph'iity ot tish. 

Near the oiiiklle of tlie (inlf of Ri^a is the small island of RuifN, or Ri'.nk- 

HOLM. (listin:;iiished at sea hy a forest of hireh trees that ocmipies one of its side's. 

This islaml is entirely the ])ro})erty of the' crown, and is inhahiled hy .Swedish 

pe'asants, who. like those on the isle of Mohn, subsist by cnltivatiiii;- small jiatehes 

of "ToiifuJ, and by fishing-. They live in yreat harmony with ea<'/i other, have* little 

eommnnieation w'ith the continent, and only intermarry with their own society. A 
■ •< * * 
liirht-honse is maintained on this island for the safety of ships navi^atinii;- the (lulf. 

VoHMs is a small island, a few- miles froni Diiijoe, and Hockland is a vast rock 

about seven miles long- and tw'o broad, rising abruptly from the sea, about the 

middle of the Gulf of Finland. Nome parts of this rock ascend to a great height 

above the water, wdiich is from 12 to 36 fathoms deep, close to its base. About 

thirty families compose the wdiole of the inhabitants, wdio chietlygain a subsistence 

by fisbing ami fowling. Two light-houses are also maintained on lloi'kland, liy the 

Russian government, for the safety of vessels passing ne:ir its siiores. 

The island of Aland, situated at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, w ith 
the others betw'een it, and the coast of Finland, arc eolleetively styled the Archi¬ 
pelago of Abo, and w ere cedetl by Nw eden to Russia, liy the treaty of Frederick- 
shamm, in 1809. Aland, wdiich is the jirincipal island in the group, is about forty 
miles long, and thirty at its greatest breadth ; and, being deeply indented by tiie sea, 
it seems to be composed of a number of peninsulas. It is divided into eiglit 
parishes, and contains a population of about 11,300 persons. Its surfaei; consists 
chielly of cultivated plains and forests. The islands between Aland and the coast 
of Finland are numerous, but many of them are mere insulated rocks. TIuse 
render the navigation dangerous, and, hence, in ent<;ring- the Gulf of Bothiua, tin* 
channel betw’een Aland and the .SwaHlish coast Is preferred. The other islands on 
the coast of Finland, do not deserve a particular description. 

There are several islands olfthe northern coast of Russia, both in the Arctic 
Ocean and the White .Sea. Near the entrance of the White .Sea, is the extensive 
and desert island of ('olouee or KALiajJiEv. It is about seventy miles in diaine- 
rer, and inhabited only by a few^ scattered families of .Sainoiedes, as a great part (if 
its surface is covered wdth rocks, moss, and marshes, but it is wholly destitute of 
wood, jis the largest spiximen of the vegetable kingdom scarcely exceeds the 
diminutive semblamx* of a bush. The island of Wayoait is situated about ten 
degreCvS more to the east, and near the north-east shores of the continent. In 
climate, productions, and Inhabitants, it resembles Colguef. 

NovaVA Zkmblia, or the Ae/c Lund, forms the most extensive gro;.p of islands 
in the Arctic Ocean. This group (;onsists of five islands, but the channels by w hich 
they are separated, are always filled up wdth ice. These islands stretch from the 
71.st to the 75th degree of north latitude, and only produce moss, with a few Arctic 
plants and stunted brambles. Their only animated inhabitants, are some species of 
(juadrupeds, among which are seals, walruses, white bears, Ai<;ti(t foxes, and rein- 
(leer, wiiich are sometimes pursued by the inhabitants of the opposite (mast of 
Artdiangel and Mezen. These hunters seldom remain on the island during the 
winter ; but when, by accident, they are compelled to do so, the unhealthiness ot 
the climate ocirasions great mortality aunnig them. The sun is constantly visibh; 
for nearly thr(!c months in tlui summi'r, and is wholly below the horizon for about 
the same period in winter. During a part of the latter season, however, the 
refraction of the atmosphere causes a faint light wiien he is in the highest part of 
his course, and the aurora borealis is often extremely vivid. 

As the remote and dreary island of Spitziikkcen, with the adjacent islands. 
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have, in some ineasiin;, lieen taken possession of by the Russians, they may with 
propriety be described in this place. Tliis f^roii|) extends further north than any 
other country yet diseoveretl, and approaches within ten decrees of the pole. 
Spitzber^en is encompassed by the Arctic Ocean, and tiiout>;-it annually visited by 
vessels eni*a^cd in the whakvfishery, it does not ever appear to have been permjinentiy 
inh;d)ited. '^J’lte main-land strotdies about 300 miles, nearly in the direction of the 
meridian, ;is Sontli (.'ape is in latitude JO" 30', and tlie opjiositii extremity in 80* 7'of 
latitud<‘.; and even one of the islaiuls readies 80° 40'. Tliese also stretch from 
about nine decrees to nearly twenty-three deforces of east lonj^itude. The western 
part of Spitzber^en was discovered by liarrnfz, Jleenisherke, and Zip, in two vessels 
from Amsterdam, in June loOti. From the mnnerous jieaks arnl sharp-jiointed 
mountains which these, navigators observed near that coast, they g'ave it tlie appro- 
priati; name of Spif^hergen, which sij^ni^i(^s .sharp mmnitaiii.s. It was afterwards 
calleil jS^ru'iand, and subsetpiently Grrrvland, as it was supposed to he the easti rn [lart 
of the country upon which that name had been bestowed by the Icdaiuhns. This 
island was also re-discovenul in 1()07, by Henry Hudson, an Eiiiflish navig-atur ; and 
soon afterwards became tlui resort of the, English enj^aj;'ed in the northern w hale- 
tishery. From that periotl to the pri'seiit, its shores have been annually visited by vess<‘Is 
from some of the European nations eni;aj^ed in tlie same pursuit ; and thouyii this 
remote and desolate region does not produce sustenance sulficient for the support 
of a sinc^le human being, the tidjaeiMit seas allbrd riches and independenee to 
thousands. 

The climate of these dreary regions is one of the most unpleasant of any that 
has yet been experienced. It is almost tdways intensely cold, and i vt ii in the thre.- 
M'annest months of the year, wlien tlu' sun constantly shines, and the air is usually 
elear, tlie mean temperature is only aliout 34 degrees and a half of Fahrenheit’s scale ; 
while, during this period, the thermometer is oftmi below the freezhig pi>int. 'J’he 
sun shiiu's without setting for about/o//r months in the. year, and which has, there¬ 
fore, been called their longest day. But after he has passed the cipiiuox, the 
approach of Aviiiter becomes very rapid. The sun sinks wholly below the horizon, 
and the temperature diminislies till the cold becomes intense. The birds ol pas- 
siige take their flight to milder regions, aiul the. beasts that reinain retire to 1 hen- 
winter abodes. At this season the bear alone roams abroad. But man, as it deter¬ 
mined to c’ontest the sovereignty of desolation with this Arctic monster, has even 
dared to u'inter on these bleak shores. Actuated by the prosiiect id gain to be derived 
from tbe: opfiortunities of hunting and fisbing during the winter, several adventu¬ 
rers annually pi’oceed from Archangel and other ports on the White Sea. in small 
vessels fitted out for the purpose, and supplied with provisions and stores ot all !<!nds 
that may be retpiisite for their support. Fuel, and huts ready constructed, are also 
taken out. These vessels either winter in .some of the most obscure eove‘< along 
the co.ist, or return with the members of the small colony, and the produce ot their 
labours, that had been left the luvceding year. As .soon as thev arrixe at tlu' 
place of their destination, the huts are (‘rected, ami the sailors i-imain on shon* 
tluring the winter. Being accustonu'd to so severe a climate in their own country, 
they are seldom prevented from going abroad, unless when buried beneatli the snow, 
wdiich sometimes happens. In such Cc'ises they are obliged to make their way 
through the chimney to get out. 

'J’he object of these adventurei’s is to kill whales, seals, sea-horses, bears, rem- 
<leer, tind Arctic foxes. Insteail of receiving wages from their employers, they are 
supjdied with provi.sious and other stores, and are entitled to a certain portion of 
the produce of their labours, wiien they return. Some of them are even hard;, 
enough to prolong their stay for two or three years ; but in that case they often fall 
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victims to the fatal eft’ects of the sciirvy, which is the great bane of those regions. 
Though the sun remains below the horizon for about four months in the year, it is 
•>el<lom very dark during that season ; for the brightness of the moon, which some- 
rimes shines for nearly fourteen days together, the resplendent brilliancy of the 
.tars, and the retlection of the aurora borealis, which often resembles a blaze of 
h(*. alforil sutlicient light to read by. 

'I’lie surfjK'e of S[)itzbergen presents a scene of rugged nakedness and <lesola- 
’i()n, nInch is, perhaps, unparalleled in any other region. Ruried beneath almost 
pi'i petual snow, its vegetable productions are nearly all of the incumbent classes. 
A f(“w mosses, lichens, and other Arctic plants, make up the scanty catalogue. 'I’he 
)nly semblance of a shrub, is the dwarf willow, which, in comparison, towers above 
all the other tribes, though seldom rising to more than two inches in height. ^I'lie 
scenery of Spitzbergen is strikingly sublime and awfully grand ; but it is a brilli¬ 
ancy of desolation, which rather astonishes than pleases—a chaotic confusion that 
chills while it delights, and rather overwhelms than elevates the mind. Mr. Marnshi/, 
who has lately published a very interesting and valuable W'ork on these regions, to 
which he had previously made seventeen voyages, thus describes the general 
appearance of Spitzbergen. 

“ The principal objects which strike the eye. are innumerable mountainous 
j>eaks, ridges, precipices, or needles, rising immediately out of the sea, to an eleva¬ 
tion of 3()()() or 4000 feet, the colour of which, at a moderate distance, ajipears to 
be lilaekish shades of brown, green, grey, aiul purple, snow or ice, in stria; or 
patches, occupying the various clefts and holh»ws in the sides of the hills, ca|)ping 
some of the mountain summits, and fdling with cxtimded beds the most considera¬ 
ble valleys ; and ice of the glacier form, occurring at intervals, all along the coast, 
in particular .situations, as alirady described, in prodigious accumulations. The gli.s- 
tening, or vitreous appearance of the iceberg precipices ; the purity, whiteness, and 
beauty of the sloping expanse, formed by their snowy surfaces ; tlie gloomy shaile 
presented by the adjoining or intermixed mountains and rocks, perpetually covered 
with a mourning veil of black lichens, with the sudden transition into a robe of 
fuuvst white, where patches or beds of .snow occur, presents a vai’iety and extent 
of contrast altogether peculiar ; which, w'hen enlightened by the occasional 
ctliereal brilliancy of the polar sky, and harmoniz(‘d in its serenity, with the calm¬ 
ness of the o(;can, constitute a picture both novel and magnificent. Theie is, 
indeed, a kind of majesty, not to be conveyed in words, in these extraordinary 
accumulations of snow and ice in the valleys, and in the rocks above rocks, and 
fieaks above peaks, in the mountain groujis, seen rising above the ordinary ek;va- 
tion of the clouds, and terminating occasionally in crests of everlasting snow, 
especially when you approach the shore untler the impenetrable density of a sum¬ 
mer fog; in which the fog sometimes disperses like tin; drawing of a curtain, when 
the strong contra.st of light and shade, heightened by a cloudless atmosphere, and 
powerful sun, burst on the senses in a brilliant exhibition, resembling the produc¬ 
tions of magic.”—^I’he highest summit that was determined by Captain Phipps, wiis 
4.)0() feet, and Captain Scoresby asccTtained the elevation of one of these peaks, in 
1H15, that rose to the height of 4395 feet above the level of the sea. 

One of the nunarkable circimistauces attendant on these regions is the decep¬ 
tion they present in reference to the distance of objects. When a person most ac¬ 
customed to judge of distances in other places, approaches Spitzbergen, his experi¬ 
ence seems to vanish, and his estimate of the distance seldom exceeds a small portion 
of the reality. In clear weather, the high land of this island is well defined, and 
every thing appears distiiurt at the distance of forty miles. When twenty miles 
from the shore, it is no uncommon circumstance for .seamen to conceive them.selves 
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within a league of the land ; and Mr. Scorcxhi/ says he has known experienced 
mariners who have “ iniai^ined they could not stand an hour towards the land with¬ 
out runninj^ aj^round ; and yet the ship has sailei.! three or four hours direttlly in 
shore, and still been remote from daug'er. If, after coming’ in sight of Spil/btagen, 
in (dear weather, and sailing for four or five hours directly towards the shore, the 
atmosphere becomes a little hazy, or even dark and cloudy, the vessel may appear 
to be further distant than when the land was first seen.” 3'his Mr. Scarr.shi/ thinks 
satisfactorily a<x*ounts for the conduct of the Dauisli Captain, Ilogrus Hchmm, wh<» 
was a renowned seaman of that time, and was sent in searcdi of the lost tiolony in 
Greenland. After surmounting many difficulties, he perceived the coast of Gn'cn- 
land, and with a clear sea, a favourable wind, and a fresh gale, he sailed for sovo 
ral hours towards it; but not appearing to be any nearer the land, he be(*ame alarm¬ 
ed, tacktid about, and returned to Denmark, saying that his ship had been stop])ed 
in her course by some load-stone njcks hidden in the sea.” 

In the de’seription of one of his excursions on shore, Mr. Scurrsbi/ thus deli¬ 
neates tlic appearance of that part of the country, as seen from the summit of one of 
the mountains. “ 'Die prospect was most e.xtensive and grand. A fine shelter(!d 
l>ay was seen on the cast of us, an arm of the same on the north-east, and the st'a, 
whose gla.ssy surface was unrufUed by a breeze, formed an immense expanse on tlw 
%vest; the icebergs, rearing tlu'ir proud crests almost to the tops of the inounlaitis, 
betweem which tluw were lodged, and defying the power of the solar beams, were 
scattered in various directions about the sea coast and in the adjoining bays. Reds 
of SHOW and i(*e filling extensive IkjIIows, and giving an enamelled coat to adjoin¬ 
ing valleys, one of which, commencing at the foot of the mountain where we sfoocl, 
extended in a continued line towards the north as far as the eye could reaeli; moun¬ 
tain rising above mountain, until by distance they dwindled into insignilicaney ; 
the wliole contrasted by a cloudless canopy of deepest azure, and enjighteiicd by the 
rays of a blazing sun, and the effect aided by a feeling of danger seated as \v(.' were 
on the pinnacle of a rock, almost surrounded by tremendous preeipiet’S ; all united 
to constitute a picture singularly sublime. Here we stunned elevated into the very 
heavens, and though in an hazardous situation, I was sensible only of |)leasing emo¬ 
tions, heightened by the persuasion that from experieuee in these kind of adventuiu's, 
1 was superior to tlte dangers with which I was surrounded. The effect of the ele¬ 
vation, and the brightness of the picture, were such, that the sea, which was at least 
a leagui; from us, appt'arcd witliin reach of a musket-shot; mountains a dozen 
miles off, seemed scarcely a league from us, aud our vessel, which knew was at 
the distance of a league from the shore, appeared in danger of rocks.” 

'rhe atmosphere of ISpitzbergen, and of the polar couutri(‘s in geiuTal, has a 
remarkable antiseptical cffcujt. Animal and vegetable substances, (“xpos(ul to the 
influence of the air, remain for a long period unchanged. Jllartens, in the Jiccount 
of his voyage to Spitzbergen, says, “ Tluit a man buried t(ui years l)etore, still 
retained his perfect shajje and dress.” M. lileau also remarks, in his .Itlas Histn- 
7 'ique, that the bodies of the seven Dutchmen, who perished in Spit/oergen, in l().3,>, 
where found twenty years afterwards, without having su(fi;red the least putrifactiou. 
Wood and other vegetable substances are preserved in a similar manner. Mi-. 
Hcorenhf says, that when he attempted to explore tjie shores of Spitzbergen, in 1HI8, 
he saw several huts, and some coffins mack*, entirely of wood. “ One of the latt(‘r,” 
he says, “ appeared, by an adjoining inscription, to contain the body of a native of 
Britain, who had died in the year 1788 ; and though the coffin had lain completely 
exposed, except when covered with snow, during a period of thirty years, the wood 
of whicli it was composed not only was undecayed, but appeared (piite fresh and 
new. It was painted red; and the colour even seemed to be but little faded. 
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'r!iiim:s of ;i similar kiiul liave boon mot witli in Spitzbergen, which have resisted 
all injury liom fJio weather, (hiring; the lapse of a century.” 

One of the most intorostin«- appearances on these cojusts is the Iceberg ; but as 
this is also one of the most strikin^j;; phenomena of the Arctic regions, we mnst refer, 
both for its formation and more particnlar description, to the cha|)ter on Physical 
(ii:o(;«ACHY, in the iNTUonuftrioN. On the coast of Spitzberi^en, the Icebergs fre- 
(jnently extend several miles in length, and rise perpendicularly above the sea to 
the height of 400 or 500 feet, exhibiting various shades, from tin emerald green to 
an apj)earance ofclitlsof white marble.. 

The other islands in the adjacent seas arc Mojf 'en Island, situated in latitude 
SO’ r and longitude P2‘' ITcast. It is a small island, and of conijiarativcly low hind. 
Lmr Island is nearly in the same latitude, but about 5“ more to the cast. Uape 
Island, on the south-east coast of Spitzliergmi, is in hititude 7(5“ 20', and longitude 
20' cast. Clierie Island is in the same longitude, but is situated about two degri'cs 
fmtlu r south than Hope Island.— Jan Maifcn Island is in latitude JP and longitude 
about 8” west. It is ten leagues in length, but not more than three leagues broad ; 
and derives its name from the Dutch (,’aptain by whom it was discovered, in the 
t^irly part of the 17th centiny. 'fhe highest point of this island is the peak of 
Reerenberg, which rears its icy summit far above the clouds. The heiglit, Mr. 
Scorcsbt/ determined in 1817, to be, G870 feet. 

Besides the islands already desirribeil, the Russians possess various others on 
I lie east of Asia, situated between the coasts of Asia and America, and some near 
the sliores of the latter continent; but as they belong to the Asiatic part of the 
empiri', an account of them will necessarily be included under that head. 

'fhe principal Colonies and Settlements of the Russians, arc on the last 
mentioned islands and on the north-west coast of America; together with some on the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka. These Settlements have arisim from tlie hunting and 
trading exjieditions undertaken by the Russians, since the middle of tlu; 18th century, 
tile chief object of which is the fur trade. With the view of promoting this trade, 
various forts, or rather factories, have been established on the shores of both con¬ 
tinents and the intermediate islands. The factories are on the isles of Kadyak, Onal- 
aschka, and Kurilo Rossiy. On the coast of Kamtschatka, the chief are at the 
barbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Bolscherezk, Nishney-Kamtschatka, ami 
Tigilsk ; with one at Oehotzk, on the western coast of the sea of the same name. 

'Pheir settlements on the shores of America, occupy various parts lietween lati¬ 
tude 55" and G7“ 50'north. On Cook’s Inlet they have settled at four dilferent pla- 
( es : on Prince William’s Sound, and the adjacent islands, they hav(‘. likewise esta- 
blished factories, at one of which they have a good harbour and a oock. The most 
M)Uthern of their settlements along this coast, is at the inlet called by the English 
Norfolk Sound. The whole nundjer of Ru.ssian residents in the north-west coast of 
America are supposed to be about IGOO. 
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l ABLE I. 

General List of the Exi’Ohts from St. Pktkksburgii, according to the Entries made 

at the Custom House, in 18H) 1817. 
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TABLE 11. 


Prl/icipi// Exports from St. Prtrrsburgh. bxf Hritish ships, ^imcrlran x'vsse/s, and 
ships hrlonr^itm: to other Xations, as extracted from Olfeial Documents, for 
W1S17. 
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Principal Imports into St. Petersiu koh, as thrij fool; place in l8K) and IS17. 
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Arliclfs. 
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lbs. 

104,780 

115,711 

Woail 

. .. 

Poods. 

430 

636 

Skins 4)t various kinds, as 




Wood, 

.St. Martin's ... 


3,702 

.5,103 

Hi'ar.Beavcr, (Jony, Mar- 




__ 

f Nicaragua ••• 


53.542 

27,807 

ton, Otter, Seal, &e 

— 

154,256 

67,574 


, l-tiR. 

— 

196,603 

89,160 

Snitar, raw. 

Poods. 

.983,390 

438,485 


, Fustic . 

Pood.s. 

4,982 

12,299 

-retinoiJ . 

— 

84,35.5 

185.K0.5 

_ 

, Lieniiiii Vita' 

_ 

684 

9,234 

Tainurimis. 

Poods. 

93 

210 


» SassatVas. 


3,673 

70 

1 in . 

— 

18,441 

‘J5,97l 

—- 

, UcitIi . 

Pieces. 

965 

585 

- Plates, Cliests i>l 4.>0 




-- 

, A'h . 


991 

.568 

oacli.. .. 

— 

1,206 

3.8‘1(> ! 


, iMahotraiiv ... 

Feet. 

486,527 

468,410 

Tobacco . 

Poods. 

2,797 

2,4,S3 


, Kluiny. 

— 

7,480 

34,069 

1 vv ist. 

— 

7.3,773 

176,774 

Vtool 

»• ... •• ,,, 

Poods. 


90 

Venlinriso. 

— 

1,217 

2,‘a*57 

W’dolbii Yam 


201 

.309 

Vitriol. 

— 

1,074 

1,375 

Woollens of various kin s.. 

Arsheeii. 

492,018 

939,004 

Watches . 

—• 

257 

3,0,-,6 

.Slookincs. 

Dozen. 

.367 

3,619 

- Clocks . 

— 

1,006 

4,31 1 

, Covcrlcl.s . 

Pieces. 

1,392 

1,317 

White 1 ,oad . 

poods. 

9,19.3 

11,870 

(loth 

. 

i\ rsheen. 

111,465 


Wine, Sitnnish anti Port ... 

PipC.K. 

3.49J 


Cats'siincjc. 

_ 

64,98-1 

’.•14,7(V7 

—.■, Kreiieh. 

Minis. 

8,653 

•i.H'W: 

Carpets. 

_ 

22,221 

71.312 

, Kliciiish. 

Ohm. 

71 

41 1 







TABL1-: IV. 

iientiral Estimate the (juantitii rai iotis kinds of Merchandise annually brought 

to St. Petershurgh. 


I’.kmIs. 


lum from Sitieria, old and new salde, ftcc. . 

-Htiop .1000, cast ‘JaOO, old ‘..Ti.OOO, 

nails 1 100, nail rod ;50()0, sheet oOO 
IIrni|) of various kinds ... 

1 tnnis. 1 
;{ 7 ."j 00,000 

.'ui.ioo; 

l, 7 .'> 0 . 0 l> 0 i 

Flax of 12, 11, anil S heads.. 

Tallow, vellow, while, and candles. 

IN>iashv first nud .second sorts. 

;■) 11.1.00(7 
2,S00,000; 
3.'i0,00o! 

Hides, ealled viifts . 

Mristlcs, first and sceond sorts... 

Isinglass of all (juantitics. 

Wax, white and yellow, 10,000; Candles 
2.5,000 . 

1 ' 20,0001 
.lO.OOO 
8 . 000 : 

3.9,000| 

<Jluc. 

2 ,;') 00 ' 

Hair, horse d.700. Cow -lOOO, Klk .'lOO, 


Reiis-dcer 1 100 ... 

10 , 100 ! 

< nrrdage of all sorts . 

.'ifiO.OOO 

Feathers . 

18,000 

40,000, 

1 

Sole Leather. 

Oil, hemp 3;'),000, Linseed 110,000, train 

3,.500, Nut 1000 . 

401..900; 


800 

Soap, hard and soft. 

200 , 000 ; 


30,000 

!),.900 

Old rope ‘ioOO, Oakum 7000 . 

I'ntton . 

1,8011 

Horns, deer SOO, Rein-deer 700, Ox 

40 000 . 

41,500 


50,000 


3,000 

30,000 

1 lorsc-tiiils ..•••• •••••• •••••• 

Morocco Ijcather. 

400 


55,000 


150,000 

Hair-powder... 

400 



Poods. 


1.000 
2,000 
2,500 
12,000 
2,500 

10,000 
124,000 
4,000 
50.000 
13,1)40.000 




U(‘siii.... 


I'ar . 



.\liinif ponds. 

* 

/>incti .Manufa• turvs. 

liiiicu, Urend of all sorts . 

Arsheens. 

700,000 

1.500,000 
1 , 700,000 
1,800,000 
250,000 
200,000 
125,000 





Fine bleached in rolls. 

Ai'shoens . 

6,'275,000 

Ravcnducks, .'>0 arsliccns loh^^ and of dif- 

Pieces. 

250,000 

200,000 

250,000 

14,000 

13.000 

1 16.000 
25,000 
200,000 

Flcnis, 50 and 57 arsliccns Ituig* 4*2 and 

Drillings, bleached and unbleached, aO 
jirsheens long. 2S iinthes wide. 


’Fable (Moths Ditto . ,.. 

Napkins Ditto ... 

Paper hangings ,. .. 

Sail-cloth. 

I’ieces . 

1 968.000 
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STATISTK AI- AM> SYNOPTICAL TABLKS. FJ'll. RUSSIA 


l.insced. 

Wlio.it . 

Oats . 

Kvo . 

Harlov . 

Afa/l ■. 


/!,!rii'y (Ji 'is. 

i/i’iap si'i'ii. 

Jliiok-u lii .it iiic.ii, siftod 
Orist iiiillot, sil'toil .. . 

('lu'tM orts .. . . 


/’iv’/iv/ n)td SkiiiS. 

Skins, Ckilt' .. 

-, Haro . 

-, I War. 

— Fox. 

-j Sijiiitrol. 

--, Sahle .. 

- —, Marlon . 

--iMlllillO .... 

-, Cat. 

--, I/VllX . 

-, Dou. 

Xnmlior nl |)icces ol timliir above’ ^jiroifn J, 


I < liotu Is. |j .Nuiiilior of 

iSkiiis, l.amli., 2a,000 

•_’t)0,000r-, Weasel .i I ,.')00 

.■>(10.00(1 -, I'arehiiieut.i •1,0(10 

(i(( 0 .(\ 00 ^-. \\ulf.j Is ,000 

.a.i0.((00-—, I’oie ( at.! ‘J.OOO 

L'.'iO.OtHI -, Sin .I 1 |«,000 

.‘{00,000 .Stjuirre! t.iils.' -lOO.OOo 

. j J.'.O.OOO Sable l>i(t(>.i 10,000 

. ! ,S00,0(10 Fox l)il((>.' '..'<,000 

•! I.iO.OOO' N’uiiiber i (' Skins.■-^|>'..■o,O00 

i 100,000 -Xo. „t 

. j 10,000 I’iecfs. 

,■’>,(! |0,()()0 Mats, lirst and second .sort. I,TOO.((00 

. J’oinriics, Ni'a(s' . 'jO((.ooo 

,Number of I'Tmls.. 1,000,000 

.‘{■_'.'),000 l or liir i;i>\\ ns.’ JOtJ.OOO 

1 ..'(OO.OOO ri.Miira;. vi/. Deals ..’10,000 

I 20,000 -.—-l.atliv.(«„. . .soo.ooo 

I 0(J0-Yards.I l.'i(i,000 

! 110,000 -Uoiisprit.s .■ (1,000 

I ld,.')00-Masts. .■),O0O 

j 1,100 -—-Iloat-iuasts. 11,000 

I 10,00(1 Horns, (>•<. |t.O,(ll.O 

I U),.'»00 II oops, wood. ..,1 ,(MO,000 

! I ..’>00 lli'i'se tails .iiid manes. I 00,000 

j l.'ijOOO. Morocco leather . OOo 


t.l l.ieii bi'ii'li' a .lO' niiaihi’i ofijn iv iitliei ilc'Ci ij>n.>n. Oial laiiiixl 
b. I’V.iellv .isci rt.iiin i. 


TAfU<K V. 


lAitltuil andcs Ijontiitudcs of tho piimipalij/(i(r\ lit Im’kiU’Kan Hcssia. 

The Latitudes are all and the Lonifitudes h'ii)st from thr Ji-rst MniiHan ii/(irra( lirihu:i. i \cept a 

I'eir places in Jnn Mmjrn ]s/n>id, where the Longitudes arc u r.it, and ma,-ked in the I'ollouing 'I’able u illi a W . 


.Nariie.! lit' Places. 

1 l.atitiidi'. j 

1 I.erVi'itmte. 

ij Names nt' Pl.iee.s. 

1. 

aotiid 


1 Lou;;iliiitr. 


. 

/ 

] 

1 0 

/ 


!i 

i 

1 '■ 

/ 



/ 

7 

Abo . 

t'jO 

1?8 

0 

<22 

7 

0 

Novoironxi—Vrliki. 

' .53 

31 

32 

i 

19 

,'U) 

Aland. 

CO 

IS 

0 

AiO 

O 

0 

:\ystad. 

: t;o 

10 

o 

1 21 


<* 

t icliaiii'el. 

Azof .. 

C4 

■17 

0 

:3G 1 

0 1 

i 

i39 

1 

5 

14 

s > ' 
0 

Odessa. 

Olonelz . 

■Ml 

CO 

29 

23 

30 

0 

1 10 
32 

37 

.)S 

.70 

O 

Bell Somni, .' 

t 77 

17 

0 

13 

45 

0 

OmI . 

.42 

5S 

0 

37 

50 

0 

I’eei'-iibcrL', <Jun Muuoi Island. 







Orenunr" . 

51 

46 

0 

52 

:W 

10 

.Altiliult* 0 :j 7() (Vcl. 


■1 

o 

i 

.36 

f)U 

1 

,P(‘nza. 

i 

30 

0 

45 

SH 

O 

CaffH . 

i -la 

G 

*30 

ii5 

12 

45 

P<.Min .. 

: .78 

1 

13 

1 .56 

2(; 

30 

Cape North east, .tan Manml 



1 

1 



Pl.TEHsUeiK.ll. St. 

1 59 

56 

•23 

1 30 

IS 

•17 

Island . 

71 

R 

O 


26 

o\t' 

FhKo\€' . 

; .57 

■' J 

0 

1 28 

20 

0 

f jpf-Soiith'Cri'f, ditto . 

! 70 

.50 

0 

A 

4.7 

OU 

Pultona . .. 

! 49 

26 

0 

j 34 

2.7 

0 

(’atliariiiO’iiaf .j 

! 4.S 

27 

20 , 

.35 

1 

45 

/{,v,>l.1 

.79 

26 

29 , 

! 24 

4.5 

45 

t tiiTson . 

4G 

.•cs 

00 

.32 

.56 

10 ■ 


54 

40 

0 I 

39 

20 

u 

Cnmstadt .. 

50 

50 

26 ,29 

49 

3.) ; 

Risa .' 

5f> 

57 

0 1 

24 

5 

I.i 

Oorpat... \ 

5.S 

22 

45 

25 

2S 

9 ; 

Saratof..' 

51 

3« 

o 

46 

5 

o 

tirodiio .1 

50 

40 

30 • 

23 

49 

■1.5 1 Sebastapnl. 

14 

23 

0 

3.., 

16 

30 

iei bi i;: 'Imint, SiJtl:l/,ri'in ...j 

T7 

I.8 

0 

14 

30 

0 ' 

.Seven leebei ;<», i iVfi n, .S. 

79 

13 

0 

9 

4(1 



.•{7 



to 


1 t ape nt .. 

0 

.(.ir;!-.!.!., 

.57 

30 ■ 

40 

J 5 

Simbirsk .' 

54 

2.7 

o 1 

43 

•29 

0 


54 

"i 

O -1^ 

.5 

0 i 

Sinob'iisko.j 

,34 

.50 

0 

31 

5.5 

0 

KiiifiMii'r*.: 

4H 

40 

.50 

27 

1 

30 1 

j.Soutb Cape. Sjiitzliirf;. . . 

Hi 

29 

.36 

15 

44 

o 

K .ukiit. 

49 

59 

41 


26 

■32 ; 

Tainbof... 

51 

.72 

0 

31 

40 

o 

Kazan.; 

55 

<17 

.51 , 

40 

21 

n 

.'i'sclien.'iif.' 

51 

30 

0 

31 

21 

o 

Kii-y . 

50 

21 

0 1 

•30 

27 

45 : 

’I'sehei'kasknv .} 

47 

2 ) 

0 

39 

48 

o 

KdIiI . 

cs 

2-’ 

0 32 

.30 

0 1 

Tula .. .' 

54 

1 5 

0 

37 

22 

() 

... .1 

.77 

<t.-> 

40 fit 

12 

51 ! 

Twer .j 

56 

55 

0 

36 


o 

KtnsK.. 

IzU'lidti .I 

.71 

■It 

30 1 

3G 

27 

45 ; 

5K 

2.7 

0 

49 

.57 

o 

N’inlka .| 

.'tU 

SI 

36 

20 

5.5 

20 , 

Vislin< i~V<»l«)t^i!liok.. 

57 

23 

0 

34 

39' 

o 


TO 

SsJ 

0 

9 

30 

0 iiVnImliinir. 1 

56 

2 

0 

40 

22 

o 

Minsk 1 








.79 

! .74 

10 

0 

40 

12 

o 

ftlitlan.j 

, r>t; 

:J9 

C i 

;.'S 

4:t 

27 

tVilna. 

42 

0 

25 

20 

0 

M«j‘,c.o'v .1 

1 55 

47 

45 j 

i” 

33 


N\ iO’vpk . 

.78 

H 

o 

30 

4 

o 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


of . looonnt. 

Aocounls were f, riiiftly ktpl, in Kii.sia, in Silv<r Uulilrs 
anil Coju'i'k!*; Init, l»y an ]ni|UMial Ilka*:!', Ilu*y am novv 
kept in all parts of tin- einpiie, in IJnhles, at 100 Copei-ks 
bank notes, ivliieli are Milijoet to a {treat fliirlnation, ainl 
inurli inferior in value to the silver Kuble. 


v> 

Pidlisbkas 

cfpial lo 1 

Dcniislika, 

cr|nal to 0 

d. 

O.OdT.S 

1) 

Dciiiislikas 

—' 1 

(’opcck 

—-- 0 

01 AS 

•i 

( J)pccks 

-1 

Grnsel.i n 

-0 

0-'j7 


(irO-SClMll 

- I 

(it iiN cn 

- 0 

f.;.s 

10 

(il iovoil-i 

- - 1 

JHdd<‘ 

_ 0 

n 

Si I 

(irosf'licii 

j 

Ruble 

- 1 

1' 


'I'lie valoi' of ibe aboie nionies of aeronnt, as expressed 
in l.nL'lisli eiiiienev, of eonrse variis with tiie rale of 
exeli.iiifte ; but Ibatwbii b is In H' ussiuned, is about (be 
ineilinin. 


.i d. 
IJ !■* 
to I, 
o It: I' 

,) <1 -ji 

)t, d. 

Ruble ef|nal to 100 (’opi-eks iqiial to .s ;i 


I I’ollin - -- .)0 ('o|i<( ks - I <' 

,j INilpotm J.) Copeeks-o : j 

ij Doiilile Giieven- ‘jo ('opeeks- o ;■ 

i| Single ilitlo. - to (aipci-ks . n j- 

I I’ita-e ol' -i;, (.'.■peels — n 


•j 'I'be Copper eoiiis are pin es npial to 10, and i 

j Copeck ; also Dennsbkas, bi ball ( ..picks, and I’.dusb- 
'i kiis, or ipiarler (.'oj.eeks. Some ..lloi .‘oins of a ptovm.'ial 
I kind, wi re foinieily enrieiit. but base In . ii l allnl in. 


Monies. 


('ohix. 


(iold. 

Imperial lupial to to 

H.dfImperial - .. 

Double Diieat- > 

Sinple Ducat -- 

•Silver 


R ubles 
UnIdeS 
liiibles OOCopeeks 
liiibles boCopi eks 


eipial to J 

—— O 


Common 

l!i>. Avoir. 

) Solutiji^'ks (Mjual lo } Eofh « l(» 'D.IiJ 

AJ I.iidis - 1 PoiMUl- MMVj 

10 Pomids -^ I P<io(l -- Ah'OiJ 

lo ^ 1 l!( r(|iK.’t - 

rh<* Kii.H^ian Poniiu Mpial hi oAt I tmv ^'tains ; or s*>J)0 
Kits.siaii potiiuis I (|Ma! to l.‘illb>. inoirdiipoisc. In flit* coni- 

Mea 


Weights. 

,I tnon transactions between tbe two l■..nnll ies, ifp poo.l of 
I In Russian poiin.ls is eunsiib re.l as e.pinaleni t.i ;,ol! 

! Enirlisb ; and o > ponds as e.pial to I ton, ..r'Jneut. baittbs;:. 
I Hemp, tlax, and tallow, are .sold In tbe Hi iipiet or II. r- 
‘ kowil^; blit copper, non, eorda{<e, borsi- ban ami tails, 
:■ isiiiobiss, kaiiai, lealber, potasli, w.ix. In i'll, s, li.le,, 

:i and various oilier at tides, are sold by tin- poo.b 

Sl.rRKS. 


Com Mt'nxun’. 

\l inebest.-r Itiisbels j 
One Garnil/y ei|nal to •Olinuiai.a I 
a Garnil/y equal lo 1 Cbetwcrick equal lo j 

.'< lietwerieks-1 I’.ijack - ffo.'’ ' 

Va]aeks ~—• 1 Osiuiti -.J’lw-a ,j 

(tsinins -- 1 C.betwcrlorCool-j 

A snek id' flour is equal lo ;> poods weiijbl, and a cool of 
flour to ‘.I poods. il 

III eoiumoii eoniniercial transactions, ton ( betwells is j| 
I'On.sidered as equal to 7 ‘.'Kn;;lisb qiiaiti is, of !'. M'iiiebes. j 
ter biisliels eaeb, wbieli is one biisbei mole in tbe .ilti tbali i! 
IS oiveii bv tbe jibove value of tbe Cbelwcrt. 

// hw Mvtmire. i 

Kii;;. Wiiu* ‘ralltnis. , 

1 'rscli.irkii rtjU.d lo D 'nii),!- ;j 

11 Tsriiaika rqiial to 1 Knislikci ——• •-irivfA I 

11 Kiii.shka.s-1 \'<aIios - | 

•10 Vcilros — 1 SarokowoijOr Pipe ^ 1 U) u!i 

TIm’ Vctlro of St. l*rtf*rsl)iireli i.s (Mpial ATl 
iiichrs. Tho Km^hka is Ihorrlurt* «cpial to 'M 
inches, or exactly ^ of «ii ale 


Lojig- Mrasun-. lAio. K.ri. Jn, 

1 U'fi>cho<“k « lo <• } ' 

1 Cl Wirschocks ‘ (jual to I \i‘‘ln rTi —‘j 4 

.> Arslucns ■—— 1 SiiNlir oi l ailjoin —.7 o 

.)<).> Saslu’sN 4>r r;il!ioni.s 1 \i isl .A.tth) a 

'fin* Ixiissi.ui <*r iiiilr. is fInT*ftA<“ cipiiil to 

Knj:lish yard", oi lu-ailv of an l ujlisli inili . ami US 
vov'sts arc iioai 1\ o<ji..i» to a dt r ot Cu' t <jnat(>r. 1 )i,ijnT. 
liiion. and rjolli of all kind", < \<*c o! "ail-oloHi, au' "olil hy 
tlio on ; hilt "ill! < !olli ami mat's tin- '|'h« 

Kus'i.in told. Ur. K< lU vla!« ' at l.< imof", and 

the Ato"Tou' tool at l.d* inclns. ioklh tin- Kl.iiul iitd .-ind 
llic loot arc u.M-d at Sr. |S*ti I'bnr;;!' ; tl.c lailoi 

cl:i( lly tor timi'i i. 

lAlUil J/C'C' 7 //'C. 

laind is nirasoicd in b> tin- tltsstfni'i. \\]iic:i con¬ 
tains '■JdOOMpM’C s»r .Min.iii' io" ioi O'!. 'r}ii> 

I.** ci|oul to I a.i;!i"li "ipiai *■ \ anU, or j .ici < *, ' i ood-. 

A',; p« relics, ftmee U> *U""e'iina .no m .nl\ • mii.i 1 to ‘.'i 
Kh^IinIi aci<*". 


Exchanges. 

Foroigll Mcrclmnts scliloin ilrutv ilircctly iijion l>ns.si;i lor llic set tlcnient id tbi ir i.mini ri i.il delits, 
hut the .'Slims iirc gciiffiilly rcmiltcil by bills im oilier coiitilrii s. Pi li rslniri{li, .Moscm, nn.l .\ii tniiioel, 
anil otlicr tr.iiling tow ns. Ircqiiently ilrnw ujioii IIninlnii'u'li, .\instei'(l:uii, I’ 1111011 , uiiil I ni ,si be Ohl S/i/l ;, 
or .fnlian ('alentlnr, is still |•^'t.'lint'li in Mus.sia, wbicli is, (since ], still) Ib'il.iys bder tb.in llic Xcw Style 
a(lo|)U’(l by most EiirO|>cail conntrics A Uussiiin bill, llHiclot'c, wliieb is il.deil lui ibe lirsl ot uin nnndli, 
uiust bo reckoned from tbe tliirtccntb of tin; sainc inonlli, w licicvif Ibe (iic;r.ni;in S(\lc is used, llic jmr 
of exchange is snbjeet to great lliiiliialion in Rn.ssia, and bus been niiicli depri sm d w itblii a few years. 
In .Itily 1S()7. St. I'eterslnirgh o.xehangcd with l.ondon at 27^: |icnee iier Uiible, '.iank indes. an-l tlm 
exchanges with oilier places were proportional. 'I'he par has since been minced lo a incilinm of about l.t). 
pence; and, in .laiinarv IS17, tbe Exeh.anges at St. l’cleisl)uig!i, were as follow ; \i/. 


W itb Loiidnn per Ruble ll-j * Pence. 

Hambiiimli - ‘.>i Scbill. hubs B.iiico. 


Amslcrdiim ■ 
Paris 


'J'hc present (September 1820) value of tlic Kiit '.c is !• 


1 1 Sliicis liaiii u 
1 fl. 17 i eeiits. 

'A 
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P () L A iN D. 


( iiArrEii I. 

mue — Situation — liointdarics — Extent — Population — Original Inhabitants — Pro- 
•jres.sire (ieograpln/—Present Division, anrl Distribution oJ‘ the Jnliabitants. 

TiiK NAME Cl' lliis counlry, as well as that of Jiussia, was doubtless derived from 
ri'.e people by whom it was early itdiabited. These tribes both sprung- from the same 
>elavuiiie stock, and were established in their respective* countries about the bei^in- 
of the IMli century. Nome authors, liowever, suppose it to htive* been de-rived fiom 
riic Sclavonic worel Potie,i.v Po/e, signifying a flat and level country, orone that was 
lit for hunting, and certainly, none could be better adtiptcd for such pursuits, from 
w.e plains, woods, wild-beasts, and game with which it abounded. 

'riie eontiguity of Ilussia and Poland, and their allinily in mamiers, customs, 
.xc. ali'orded such ground for a coalitiem of interests, the. intrigues* of statesim-n, 
.■.nd the as|)irations <»f ambition, that they were almost perpetually involved in a 
'>*ate of hostility. The preponderance alternated between the one and lb»,‘ other, as 
tjic courage or cunning, tin* |)o^vcr or moderation, of the different go\crnmeuts pre- 
•>a;Jt-d ; till, in conse(|i!encc of a confederacy formed between Russia, Prussia, and 
.\u.slria, in J7,‘M, by the ambitious view.s of Catharine II., Poland ceased to be* a 
"cpaialc state. P»y an ;ict of Congress in 181.3, a great jnirt of what formerly 
belonged to Prus-^ia. and composed the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, <luring- the 
( onfedenition of the Rhine, with some parts given up by Austria, were assigned to 
P.ussia, on <-ondition of being createti into a nevv kingdom, under the sovereigntv 
or Alexander. 'Phis circumstance causes Poland to require a .sejiaratc descii(>- 
■ on, thoug:h, since the periotl above mentioned, it has usually been omitted in works 
c'i this kind. 

Poland is situated near the centre of the European continent, and previously to 
truf late unparalleled dismemberment, it occupied an extensive region stretching from 
thti shores of tlie Raltic nearly to those of the Black .Sea. The pre.scnt nominal 
Kingdoni, however, is very (litferent from the ancient dominions of the same name, 
tud (jccupies only a fiart of the western regions of that territory. It is encircled 
t»y Russia, Austria, and Prussiti; and contains an extent of 41,(i()0 square miles, 
wirii a population of nearly three millions of inhabitants, which is about 7.4 [lersons 
tu each sfpjare mile. 

The* Original l.\ habitants of Poland, as already observed, were derived from 
the same Sclavonic sto(;k as thos<f of the adjacent parts of the Ru.s.sian empire ; 
but they have since been augmented from other source.s, particularly by .R*ws 
..nd (iermans. 'I’he .Jews have; long enjoyed greater privileges, and are in a 
mure prosj)erous condition, in Poland, than in any other country of Eurofie.—Fully 
t.) dcve!oj)e the aggrandizements and dilapidations of territory which Poland has 
experienced from tlie first foundation of the monarchy to the present time, would be 
to iili up tlie outlines of its (wentful history. A slight sketch,however, of the mat a- 
t.ons -.t bu!^ undergune, will not only be interesting but necessary. 
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Pulaiid was a part ot the ancient Eiirojican Sannatia, and was inhabited by a 
]»raneh ot tlie. Selavi. In 1 Boleslav Ill. divided bis dominions into (in ar 
Poland, Little. Poland, Masovia, and Silesia. I’bis last province at that time in¬ 
cluded Liisatia. lint IVIasovia was unable, to defend itself ai^ainst the power of 
Prussia, and was subse(piently anuexi'd to that kingdom. About the middh* ot thi' 
14th century, ( a.simir the Great was oblig^ed to cede Silesia to Jlohemia, but 
gained Red Russia ; and before the close of the century, Lithuania, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia became integral portions of the Polish terrilory. 'I’he Zips Towns 
weiv also added in I IPi. The Peace of Thorn, in I I()(’), joined West Prussia rt. 
Poland, but (treat Novogorod and Servia were separated from it, and added to 
Russiig about twelve years afterwards. In 1511, Poland w as eonipelled to yield 
Smolejisko to Russia, and Moravia, Silesia, and laisatia w ere also alnnit the. .^ame 
time separated from this kingdom ; but in lotil, Livonia olli red a vohintary Mib- 
mission to the crown of Poland. In the early part of (he 17th ec iitniy, Smolonsko, 
(’zernichew, and Servia were recompiercd from the Russians ; but Nlolda\ ia was 
re.signed to the Turks, in Kiii, and Livonia, with part of Prussia, to the Swedes in 
Itiiy. AI)out thirty years afterwards, Esthonia was also given np to the same 
power, 'riie Russians recoiupiererl .Smolensko and some otiu r jirovinees in l(i(i7, 
and a few years subsecpiently, the Turks made ineroaehments on tlu' southern Ixu- 
ders; but these possessions were afterwards regained by Joha So/ilr\b/. in ItiH.'J. By I Ik* 
j)eace otX'arlowitz, in l(>()9,Polandobtained Kami nick, Pod4)lia,and tbe I kraine. Fium 
I hat time tiuwstar of Poland Ijcgantodeeline. lnternaldissensions,andext(‘rnal intrigue^, 
paved tluiw ayfor itslirst partitimi, which took place in 177‘2. TlumtheZips'row ns,< ia 
licia, and Lodoineria were resigned to Austria; the territories between the Dwina, 
the Dnieper, and the Drusteh, to Russia ; ami tin; w hole of Polish Prn>.Ma w as give n 
np to that kingdom. Previously to this partition Poland contained an area of 
15, lot) German scpiare miles, but of this 5,100 w(‘re. resigned, which was ecpiiva- 
lent to nearly 72,000 Pkiglish sepiare miles. By the second partition in 1705, Rns- 
•sia gaiiM'd 4000 German sepiare miles, ami Prussia 1000, with the Hanseatic 'I’owns 
ol'Dantzic and Thorn. The; final partition took place' in 1705, when Cracow fell 
to Austria, and Warsaw to Prussia; ami then the fatal words '‘Finis Polonite" 
grated harshly on the Peilish car, anel thrilled painfully the patriotic heart, rims, 
after having held Prussia in vassalage, given a prince to the throne ol' Russia, and 
lirt'serve'd tlie very existence of Austria, Poland w-as dismemlx'red by these three 
jiowers, and ceased to exist as a scjiarate state*, till t!ie Congress of Meiina, in 
1815, restored a part of her ancient dominions to tlit' nominal dignity of a kingtlom 
under the sovereignty of the present emperor of Hnssia. 
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aic conspicuous. The sliruhs and fruit-bearing trees arc similar to those in the 
adjacent pr«>\ incc's of Russia. 

Horses an<! cattle rove (»ver tlie wide plains ofl\)1and; some in a <lomesticatcd 
and others in a wiUI state. Much attention has been paid to tlu; breed of the for¬ 


mer for the sn])ply both of th(' Russian and lhaissian cavalry. native Itret'd 

is small and liardy, but often ill shaped, and seldom exceeding h)urteeii hands liigh. 
Tlu'v arc, however, mneb valuetl for their aetivitv- ButValoes abound in the forests 


in S(tmc parts of the »-ountry, the tlesh of Avhich is in great esteem. 'I'he donu’stic 
cattle arc small and badly fed. JSheep foi in a part of the Polish farmer’s stock ; 
but much less titteulion has betai paid to their im()rovexticnt than in the adjacent 
country of Hungary. Pigs and poultiy arc also numerous in Poland. Aimmg 
the wiUl animals are the wolf, the boar, the elk, tb(‘glutton, and tlu* lynx, which, 
with si'veral spec-ies of deer, range through the forest. I'he tlesh of the elk is 
cst(‘cimHl a great delicacy, and generally foians a portion of the most splendid 
entertainments. A specie's of wolf, with spotted belly and legs, is found in various 
parts of Poland, aiul is mueli jiursued for the sake* of its skin, which alfords a fine 
fur. Poland also produces the singular littU'animal called . It re'sembles a 
guinea-pig, and has, by some naturalists, been classed with the beaver species, 
'riu'y live in sjnall herds, burnnv in tin; ground during winter, and seMom (juit. 
their retreats from Oe'tober to April. They have se'paratc apartments for their lodg 
giiigs, provisions, and dead, 'fhe rewog, or minute speci<-s of tit-mouse, so much 
noted for its curious pemh'ut nest, is likewise foiuul it! Poland. This is sha|)ed like a 
long purse, and the most wonderful instinct is displayed in its eoustruction. 
Tlie vulture and the eagle fretpient tijc riorthern districts of this country, and most 
of the other tribt's of tin' feathered race, ('oinmon to tin; Europt'an continent, sport 
in the woods, or eidiven the wilds ot' Poland with their songs. 


Poland abounds h'ss in Mcskral treasures tlmn several of the more mountain¬ 


ous countrit'S of Kurojte ; but it yields iron, lead, coj>|)er, and marbit' ; inn- is silver 
jdtogetlu'r unknown. Among the products are rock ci-jstiil, :dum, salt-petre, coal, 
and potter’s clay. Rut the most noted of all the mirn'rals is the salt yie lded liv the 
mines at W’ielie'zka and Rochnia, whie'h are aiming the most c('lebrat<'<l in Fairope'. 
Tlie salt prepared for traflic is cut into large cubical blocks, and e'ouveyt'd to the; 
places of its consumption in distant pjirts of the e'ountry, without any jiackage'. 
It is so pun; that it only n'epiires pounding to n'luler it tit for use. The annual 
revenue of these mini's, previously to the first partition of Poland, in 177’i, 
was estimated at thret' millions and a half of Polish tlorins, or lU'arlv ld>S,000. 
A more particular tlescrijition of these mines will lie given under the head of 
Natural Clkiosities. Rdand is not celebrated for its Mineral W’atkrs. 
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Prliiclpiil CitU^s, Towns, and. JinUdings—Jllannjdcfiaus and Conuurrce. 

TUP i^cncral plan of Polisli towais is vory simple, consistiii”' of a lar<^t‘ s({iiarc, 
with t Ik^ low'll-house in f lie, cent re, and smroiindial hy other hnildin;,;^. Most of 
the houses, in lioth town and country, are hnilt of wood, and siddoin havt* inoi'ir 
than the i^mnnd lloor. The villages usually consist of a few wooden huts of the 
rudest tieseription inia^'inahle. In that country, a tow'u that contains ‘iOOt) inha.hi- 
tants is eonsidereil a lari;e place, and many are di^nitied w ith the title of tow'ii, 
w'hieh have not oiu'-tenth of that nmnher. 

Till* ea[)ital of the present kint;'dom is Waksau', situati'fl on the, \"isiula, which 
divides it into two parts. It stands [lartly on a plain, and partly on an adjoining- 
eminence, i^wntly rising' from the river. 'I'liis city emitains some lai-^e jialaees ami 
other l)uildin<;s, hut many of the houses ai'c composed of vi'ood, and some of them 
ari' mere ho\els. Otlu'rs are built of brick, and stneeoed, to resemlile stone. 'I'lie 
streets are narrow'and rlirty. Indeed, exee[)t twotolerable stias'ts, which are crossed 
at riu,ht ambles by two others, and in which the houses stand to;^ether, all the other 
parts of the towns art* dividt'd into f;ardens atnl orchards of various sizes, from a 
few' perches to four or live acres, and tin* hous(*s an* oftt*n sejiai-alt'd from each 
tither by largt* intervening;- spaces. 'I'liese ^iarden.s are thickly planted w’ith fruit- 
trees W'hich ;;-ive tin* tow'ii the appetirance of lieins;- placed in the midst of a luxuri¬ 
ant forest. In this res|)ect W'arsau' is even intire pieturestpie than Moscow'. Its 
principal houses are the foianer residences of tin* noblt*s, but most of tht*st* have 
bt't'u abandonetl by their once opulent possesstirs, and are tainvi rtt'd into hotels anti 
shops, 'riiese builtlin^s are t*xtrt*nu*ly jilain, and are only disiin;;iiishcd by their 
immenst* size. The town ctmtains forty chureht's, many tif which beltmo- to 
monasteries and nunnt'vit'S. 'riiey are all heavy, clumsy lmildin;;-s, and in lieiieral 
are neither tirnamentetl with spires nor tlomt*s, as tht're are tnily live or six 
snudl spires in the wholt* city. The eatht'dral .stands in the centrt* of the town. It 
is a hui;-e |)ile, but w'holly tlt*stitute tif spire or any exterior tirnamt'iit. Tht* lar,i;est 
anti most handsomt; ehureh in Warsaw, is that of tht* Lutherans. It is siirmountt'tl 
by a tltunt*, a;;allery near the top of which athirtls a lint* view' ol’ tht^ city aiul the 
snrromulin;;- ettuntry. The present population of \\'arsaw', int‘ludin^- the suburbs, is 
alitmt (it),000. 'I’he earthen ramparts that are throwm up about the suburbs are 
little capabit* of rt'tanlin;; Iht* |)rt)<;-ress of an enemy. As Warsaw, however, has 
now' been restoreil to the tliji^nity of a rt*;;'al capital, and is the |daee where the 
natitinal ;isst*mblies int*et, a short interval may not only icmovt! the ililajiitlatituis 
protlueetl by time and nt';;lt'et, but repair tin* rava;;-es t>eea*^it»ned by the fury ol the 
relentless Siivarof, wlu'n the city wa.s tak(*n by the llussians in 1701. 

(htAcow' was the ancient capital of the kini;dom, and is now a frei* tow'ii, the 
same privile.i;-e extending; to a small surronndin,”- district of country. It is 
situated on an extensive plain, near tin; banks of the A'istula, about lot) miles 
south of VN'arsaw', aiul ap()roaehin,i; the borders of Austrian (hilicia. Like many 
other cities in tin* eastern parts of Lnrope, it (xtcupics a lari;'e, but lhinly-p(“oph*d 
space. In a distant view', its hi<>-h w'alls, .st(*eples, antiipie (ow'ers, and spacious 
area, ;;iv'C it an imposing; elfect, w liich vunislu's on (*nterin;;- the {ilace, where ancient 
ruins and empty space's meet the eye in every tlircction. Vet its buildings are. in 
jfeneral sujicrior to those of ^Vhirsaw'. In its cathedral, the C'rown and llt'galia 
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wore <lo|)()sito(l ; ;tM(} il olso oonfains tlu‘ tombs of sovoral Polish him^s, (a'acow 
was fomulod in flic 1,'hh oontiiry, ami at. llu'ora of its ^roatost prospority containod 
alKml S(),0()() iiiliabitants, bat lias now litllo nioro than 20,(MM). Tlu^ [irivilo^os 
whioh lia\c rtM'ontly boon oonforrod upon it, aro favonrablo to its cominoroial into- 
rosts, ami will < ()nso({nontly an,y;ni(“nt i(s popnlation. ilosidos the oathodral, whioh 
is a liamlsoino struotnro, tho nnivorsity, built inn soini-^othic styh‘, ilosorvos the 
attonlion of tho travollor. Most of tho inhabitants aro oithor (iormans or .h'ws, 
or.o part of tho town boinu: ontiroJy inhabit«‘d by tho lattor. 

A partionlar description of many of th(‘ other towns of Poland would not 
only bo todion.'j and nnintorostini^, but would inv'olvo that monotony whioh a minute 
dolinoation of inferior objects always oroat(‘s. A brief notice of a few must thoro- 
for(‘sullioo. LrniUN is tho capital of tho palatinate of tin* same name. It is one 
of the lar”('St oommoroial towns in the south-east parts of the kin,o:dom. It 
stands on tlu* river Bistrieza, in the midst of a marshy country, and has several 
churohos and convents, with a spacious .Jewish synag'omie, and a jiopulation of 
about 71(M) |>eo[)lo. It is also the see of a bishop, but is most noto<l tor its tiuee 
throat annual fairs, each of uhioh continues for a month, and is attended by mer¬ 
chants from various countries, both of Europe and Asia. Amon^ th(*m aro (jicrrnans, 
(ireeks, Arimmians, Russians, Turks, and Arabians. 

ZxMosK is situated south-east of Lublin, and has sevtaal tanneries, with 
(’stablishmeuts for bh'achin<^ wax, and makinij^ it into candles. Its population is 
about ()t)00 imlividuals Kalisch is one of the hiriii'est of the Polish towns, ami is 
situated near the Prussian frontii'rs. It is encompassed by walls, and has a collegiate 
with two other churches, two monasteries, and two c•onv<‘nts. The population exceeds 
6000, part of whom are employed in manufactures of cloth, linen, and leather. 
Skndomir, on the A'istula, is situated in a country aboundini;- in honey and 
fruits. Tlie salmon (islnui;- here is very productive. '^Phe .Jesuits have a hand'>omc 
coJIej^e at Semlomir, and its population embraces alioiit oOOO individuals. 

E'rom the [irevious description of this country, its Mant’kactc UKs are oliviously 
few and unim[)ortant.^—One of the principal of them is coarse linen. Some unsuc 
cessful attempts have been imidc to introduci* the working' of woollen, cotton, silk, 
and stalls. Earthenware and p<ircelain are the most nourishing of the I’olish 
manufactures, aud though neither of them accord with our idiTis of elegance, they 
serve all the jiurposcs of utility. 'Plu! otht r artick's produced by l^)li‘^h industrv, 
are stich as are absolutely ncc(!ssary to supply the immediate wants of its population. 

I'hc ('o.M.MEiicH of Poland chiefly consists in exporting the surplus prodiu'c (tf 
its soil, and im|)orting such articles as arc recjuisite for the subsistence of the people. 
Nearly the whole of the domestic trade is earri(‘d on by the Jews, and the external 
commerce by foreign merchants. 'I'he chief exports arc corn, cattle, hor.s<'s, hemp, 
flax, and tftba<‘eo, with hides, skins, tallow, bristles, honey, wax, tind)»-r, and salt. 
'rh(‘ l/tiports arc colonial prodiux* and various kinds of manufactur(‘d goods ; among 
which those of ICngdand are ])i'omin(“nt. The lrad(“. of Poland, however, is small, 
a.s tin* poverty of the [)o|)ulation is such, as renders the consumption of most articles 
comparatively trifling. E.vcn the produce of the country is not half of what it is 
caj)al>le of yielding. 

With a view of promoting its commerce, the present ntmiarch has lat»‘ly issued 
orck'rs for establishing two annual fairs at Warsaw, the one in May, and the otluT 
in November. These are on (lie jdan of the grcJit (ierman fairs; and every facility 
and ('ncourag('mcnt arc; given for merchants to resort to them. I’hey will iloubtless 
prove beneficial to the country, not only by causing a greater circulation of money, 
but by red\icing the priei* of many articles, and (U'eating a greater intercourse 
between the provinces and the capital. 
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TIIRanrii ‘lit CiovEHNMENT of Poluiul wus nioiiarcliical, bnt tlu* (Constitution dif- 
frrrd little from an Aristoeracy. The kin^' was merely the head of tlu; Uepnhiie, 
and was elected by the nobility and elerj^y on the jilains of Warsaw. On these 
oeeasioMS, the eh'etors jiroeeedeil to tlu* jihu.'e of election on horseliaek, fnjly armed, 
and readv for action. If, therefore, Avhen the sntfraj^es of the electors w'eri' made 
known, the minority became tnrbulent and refraetory, as was soinetinu's the ease, 
tlu- eons('(inenee was an immediate enj;af^enient, in which the lene^th of the satire 
and the Strem;th of tin; arm decided the point. As soon as the ele(;tion closed, 
tlu* kiiii;’ signed the Pacta (’onccn/a of the kinj^dom, by which he solemnly engaged 
that the crown slionld b<’ elective—that his successor should be appointetl dnrini;' 
his life—that the Diets should be assembh'd once in every two years—tliat all 
noblemen and j*entlemen in the realm should have votes in the diets of elec¬ 
tion - and that avIu'ii the kiiiii;' broke the laws, or encroached on tlu’ privile^^es 
of tlu‘ nation, his subjects should be absolved from their oaths of alle^ianei'. In 
lime of peai'c, tlu* monarch was merely the head of the Senate, which consisted of the 
primate, tlu‘ archbishop of Jvemberi^, fifteen bishops, and one huiulrcd and thirty 
lavinen. i‘om|irisin^'the i^reat ollicers ot stati*, the Palatines and (’astellans. The 
Polish Palatines were the ^^^overnors of the ProA'inecs, and held their appointments 
for life, 'fhe Castellans were the Lieutenants of the I\ilatines, am.l, in time of war, 
eonimanded the troojis of their respi'ctive districts; but during- peace the otfice 
was merely nominal. 'Ilu* lu^eneral Diet \A'as composed (tf the Kini(, the fSenators, 
and Deputies from the provinces and towns. It was an undeviatini^• j)rinei|)le Avith 
this as.'sembly, that before any act could lu'come a law, all the ineniliers must be 
unanimous—Since llu‘ re-establishmeut ol the kingdom, in ISlo, a tree constitu¬ 
tion has bei'ii forimul by the Lm|)eror Alexander, as kinj;'ol Ikiland, hy which he has 
limited his own authority,—<;ranti;d leuislative powers—and the privilei^i* ot si If- 
taxalion to the l\)lish senate—and a repre|)resentative body,— thus laying tlu‘ 
basis of a (’onstitution eipially worthy ol the sovi'rei^n and the subject. It 
should 1 m' observi'd, howevc'r, that his AA'idl-knoAvn bcnii*,nity ol character is the 
only piarantee that he Avill not employ his autocratical power to infringe ujion 
the [)rivih‘”;es he has granted. 

Ilefore the late partition, Polaiul could scarcely be said to have enjoyed the 
benelit of any regular system ol L.aws. Its code partook ol all those eharai’teristii; 
ipialities and defects Aviiieh AV'ere common to iUv J'cada/ systems that OA'erspread 
Kurope a few centuries aj^o ; and the absolute poAA'er exercised I " the nobles on 
their respectivi* estates, either defeated or pt'rverted the <■nds ol dnstice. In such a 
state of society, where the few Avine absolute tyrants, and the inany as alcsolute 
slaves, it was almost impossible for Jasticc to hold the balanci; \’/ith that e\’(;n hand 
which is e((ually lua'cssary to sn[)port the wi'ak, and secure the strouf^—to protect 
the poor, anil ^niard the rich—to f,dve freedom to ^^omins, motive to exertion, and 
eneij^y to life ; and thus to bind all ranks of society in one harmonious Avhole. 
What mav be the result of the new order of things, time must dcvclope.—Be 
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it wluit it nmy, it can scarcely be worse for the jjreat body of the Poles than the 
Old Rr^'nnr w.is. 

AIT that can be observed in rcfereiUH* to the Armv of this lately renewed kini^- 
dom is, that not hint;: has yet oceurred to eall it into action, or to eoinjilete its 
rci^ular organization and discipline, on a setde either Jideqnate to its fnttire wants, 
or eoniniensnratc with its present capabilities. The Poles have tdways been 
a warlilo' peopU', and therefore :in army can easily be raised at anv time 
when it can be paid. If, howt'ver, we tissiime the same proportion of its 
population for the jieaee establishment of the army ;is has been adopted by the 
(ierman confederacy, it will amount to Ix'tweim dO and 40 thousand, which must 
be more than adequate to its present wants, especially while under the protection 
of so powerful a state as Hussia. 

It is, perhaps, impo.s.si()le to state the actual amount of the Revenue of 
Pt)land, even with a toleral)le approximation to tlie reality. 'I'he unsettled con¬ 
dition, ami imperfect cultivation, of thi‘ country ; tlie poviu’ty of its inhabitants ; 
the want of manufactures and industry, are all drawbacks u[»on the productive 
sources of its revenue. It cannot, therefore, he great. 

As Poland, under its jnvsent. cinaimstamrs, is merely a nominal kingilom, 
without exercising-any of the political functions which eharaeterizi* an imk'pendenl 
slate, it cannot he considered in any other light than as a de[>endency of tlie Kiis- 
sian Empire. Its Political 1mi*orta.nce and Relations are conseipiently mergi'd 
in those of tluit v:ist and heterogeneous emjiire, tlu'morbid bulk of wliieh it aug¬ 
ments without imparting (iroportional strength. Vet, as the Poles are still a warlike 
people, whos(‘ lu'roie deeds of former (.lays are Avarmly cherished in the bosom ot 
manv a vourhful Koscius^ko, should the period arrive, when tht' colossal empire to 
which their country is attached shall 1 .m‘ disioiuted, the Poles may yet be courted 
as allies, if not (Jreaded as nvalSc 
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and yirt. 


-^Manners and C'ustoms — Antu/nities and ('nriosities oj' JVature 


TIIl'j Rklioion oi' Poland is the Roman (’atholi<\ ami the people of all ranks arc 
prone to superstition. The primate is arelihishop of (im'sna, and tin* snpi-rior 
clerf’V live in i^reat stat(‘ and Inxnry. Ri/^'oliy was loin;-the |)revailini;-eharaeteristic 
in tlie Ili'lii^ion of the IV)les, hnt the diliVision of a more tolerant spirit mnv allows 
tlie memhers t)f all persuasions to enjoy their r»'speetive systems of faith and modes 
of worship. The eatholie hierarchy is nearly the same in Poland as in «)ther eonn- 
tri(;s, and consists of arehhisliops, bishops, rei^nlar and s(‘eular eleiyy. 'j'here are 
likewise numerous monasteries and convents, hnt simx* its subjection to forei^-n 
powers, many of these have been suppressed, and dilapidate<l relies of reli,i;ions 
bouses often meet the travelh'r's view. Several of them, however, still remain, and 
mendicants continue to be fretpient visitors. 

In what kind of ])ui’suits some of these professed devotee s to the eaus(‘ of 
religion spend their time, ami what estimate tlj(‘y seem to have formed <d‘ the 
important tluties of life, may be learnt from the manner in wliieb they were found 
emplove»l wlien Mr. Johnston visited some of tben» a few years since. One ol 
these eottvents,*’ he says,which we visited, contained several I'alhei s ; ilu-v Mere 
hai)ite(| in lonii' loos(‘ wliite woollen <‘loaks, with black velvet crips on (lieir heads. 
Few of them eonid speak anv lannua^'c but their ow n. and their lime taka n 

up in ^rindinii^ a small oiyan, in onler to leach a <’e.na.'y bird to imiaite iis 
sounds.” 'I’he (irec-k (’Imrch has rdso its liishops ;ind nther e'^tabli^hments in ro'aiid. 

N'aritms causes have n‘tarde<l the Pro'i’ri'ss <,1’ l-'.iua'ArioN and Eiti'ratme in 
i’oland. .\moni;' them W(*re, the importance which the nobility rdways allaclied 
to raid\, and tlu'ir conscijnent m\t;l('ct of karnina—the protracted eontinuanee (»f 
slavei'v amonjjfthe lower orders—and tlu' pmeral pre\alence of superstition am(»ny 
all ranks. 'I'liese Inive ;dl had threat intluence in chee!\in; 4 ' tht' u'eni'ral dilfusion of 
useful kuowledt;’!'. Isductition, ther(‘fore. as in most other catholic (ountries, 
has b('eu ^ri’atlv neyk.'cted. J'he sons ol the nobles are eirlwr rdneated at home, or 
sent to some of the universities, M'lu'ii' they ,:rain a scanty ]iortion of mental 
impr(ivement ; but for the body of the people no iiicans ol instruction wms' 

provid<'d. The m;ij>naminity of the present kin^-, which has been shown in frc'eiiui,- 
the peasants of ('onrland iVom tlu'ir ancient vassidai^-e, will, it is hoped, be ;dso 
exercised in releasing' both tlitun and the Poles trom tin' eipially slavish bands of 
ignorance and ('rror, by the p'uend dilfusion of knowledge' and ti uth. 

The Polish Lan(;u.\ok is a dialect of thetincient S<-lavonic, iidiarmonious ami 
<lilficult of pronunciation, on account of the multiprn-ity of eons- lants it contains, 
'riie slate of thi* coiintrv, and the myk'ct in which tlie lan^nai;!' has been snifered 
to nunain, have also rendered it deficient in woixls aiui phrase's adapti'd to ex[)ress 
niiiny of the l■('finetmMlts of modt'rn society. French is tuerelore usually employed 
by the hii^her e lasses for that purpose. A kind of imperfeet Latin is also occasion¬ 
ally s|)oken. 

From the want of Kduetition, the [iropensities of the people, the Impoverished 
state of the country, the thinness of the population, ;ind the consecpient ditlieulty 
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of intercourse, the progress of Litkkati iin in Pohuul has been slow, ami few 
authors are kno\rti In'yomI the preeinets of their own country. I’olamI, liowever, 
is not entirely destitute of literary names. Ainon^ them is that of Casimir 
Sarhiewski, wlio was horn in the dnehy of Masovia, in 1795. His “ Odes,” ami 
other Latin j)iee('s, have rendered liis name celebrated amoiii;- sebolars. 'fhe natives 
possess the faculty of ac(inirin<;- foreign lanniia^i's with ease and aeenraey ; and 
jiuiny of the hii;;her classes, who have visitetl the more learned and j)olished nations 
of lairope, have not been inattentive to their Arts, Scikncks, and Lit<'ratme ; all of 
which are <^lefective in their t>wiv country. The two Polish Ibiiversities areal W’ai- 
.saw and Cracow ; those of Wilna and Posen, which are both within th(> limits of the 
ancient kingdom, are still retained by Knssia and Prussia. 

The Poles arc descendants from the mieient iSclavonic stock, ;ind, in their 
g-eneral appearance, as well as in their lan_<:,'^na^i;e, jMannkus, Ci stoms, characters, 
and attainments, they have a jji’rt'at similarity to their eastern nei<;hl)ours, whiidi tin* 
contiguity and constant intercourse of the two nations, tiiul the almost lUM-petual 
interchange of territory between them, for S(» many c(‘nturies, have contributed to 
maintain. The Poles are in general of a middle stature, but many of tln‘ sn|)erior 
classes are tall and graceful, though tlie peasants are often low and stimte<l, appa¬ 
rently owing to their hard treatment tind scanty fare. 'Lhe coimtenanci' of the Poles 
is open and friendly. The men of all raid\S wear large whiskers, and shave their 
heads, leaving only a single lock of hair on the crown, which gives them an 
Asiatic; appeuramre. The Polish females of the higher ranks are celebrated for their 
beauty and graceful demeanoui’. Their figures are generallv elegant, eom[»le.vion.s 
fair, and hair fine. Jn the* common intercourse' of society, they are lively and 
animated. Mr. fare describes the dress of the higher classes, both men and wtjinen, 
a.s eleg-ant. That of the gentlemen, hi' says, is a waistcoat with sleeves, with an 
Ujiper robe of a different colour, whicb reaches below the knee, and is fastened 
round the waist with a sash or girdle ; the sleeves in warm weather are tied 
behind the shoulders. In summer the robe is of silk ; in winter of cloth, velvet, or 
stuff, edged with fur, anil a sabre is a necessary appendagi' of the dress, as a mark of 
nobility. The gentlemen wear caps or bonnets of fur, and buskins of yellow 
leather, the heels of which are plated with iron or steel. The dress of the lailies 
is a simple Polufialsc, or long robe edged with fur. This winter robe or pelisse 
is lined, or rather padded, with wool, Imt is only used M'hen they go into the open 
air. In other respects, their dress differs little from that of the English or French 
ladies. Most of the young men in Poland have laid aside the national costume, 
and adopted the English dress. The summer dress of the peasants consists of a 
.shirt and drawers of coarse linen, without shoes or stockings, and of round cajrs 
or hats. The women ot the lower class wear upon their heads a wrapj>er of white 
linen, under which their hair is braided, and hangs down in two plaits. 

Mr. Burnett observes, in reference to the female peasants, “ Their dress on 
Snndciys is tawdry beyond descrijition, consisting of a great variety of ililferent 
colours, as ill patchwork, of whicb, however, red is the predominant one. When 
thus accoutred, they look as if made u() for mere .scarecrow's. In summer the 
women, generally sjX'aking, have nothing Imt a mere under dress, and a single 
petticoat, which scarcely extends below the knees ; and are commonly without sboi's 
or fetfickings.” Elegance of form and comelitu'ss of person, are strangers to the 
female peasants of Poland ; of whom the same Traveller assert.s, that scarcely any 
thing in llie shape of a waiman can be more “ iinloveh/." lie even avers that be; 
never saw a peasant girl that h.ad “ the sliglitest tipproach to beauty.” 

Polish society comprises only two classes ; the nolih's, and the peasants or 
slave's, for these two worils are synonymous. Many of the Polish nobles possess vast 
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t'Slatfs, and liiciT iiiaiisioti-^, v.liich a:\‘(|('iH>ri!iiia1{'«l palaces. ai'<; siliiatcd at at 
di.stanct's lr<<!!i (‘ja h ollici’; so ([sat (Itosc wliicli do not (’Kccrd 50 lanali>li mi! 
arc ivckoru'fi urdr. 'I'lio lii”!icr classr^ ol' iltn i’o!< > live iti all ihn |)om|) of ft ndal 
>j>Iniidoin’, ^ iin (»!ind d hy mull it iidrs of I’ctainri ■; ;iiid dcjicndnnts, and arc fr(a|ii> 'nt !y 
;^'ncom|;as'"cd !iy niinicrous vi-'il'-rs. 'i im i^iN'ati.st liospitalitv', and tlu; ino'-t com’- 
ti'ons dcmc;nio!n’, nr'.' inanif'stcd io all i he ”nc‘'(s ; and si'vcral of the snnerior dcpca- 
<!ants,c\ i-n, ai c adi’i 0) rd Io (he tahk"-. ol' I heir hn’d-e which arcoi’len honnt ifnily spread 


for tlie aceommodel ion of more t lian a leaiidi; 


e' 


' -o-e 


'I'he ladies also jni\ fia-elv in 


thi'se soeietic''. I he hiyhere!as-es \isil from ‘aaefamilv Io another I'or the “'reater 
jiart ol the \ear; and Ihis has a yreat tendi’nev Io jirornote dial lieentions inrer- 
eonrse hr(\re, i» I’le sexes wliieh is ahiUfSt nniver.-ai in ihiland.—"( hastitv, even in 
inarrii'd women, i- eoti'.ldered :is ridiei.! ,!is, and an milimili'd lalitnde is admitted 
on hath sides.' The saiperior orders of t! e I’ou s a.i’c, therefoiX', jioiile, hospitahle, 
n'enerous, eieadesei’aiin';’, and e;ay: hut often tyrannieal and lieeiirions. 'I'he 
I’oli.dt amns-'aieni' are most e»f 1 hem of tiu' manly mnl warlila* kind. Daneiny, 
hmiliny, ridiae;, lea.piin;', hear and hnll-htii!iny, are sonu* of the- |)riiieipal. 

'I’he l'ea.'a.nts < ons(iln(e more than a nanil nrojioi'tion of the [lopiilation ; and 
it is se.ireely no-sild'e (o eotieei\-e a more wretched-'ct of lieinys. 'I'his deyrtidalion 
Is tiie na.tmel re>n!l ol slavery. Ol the-X' licln/s ol niodei’ii lanrope, Mr. lliomll, 
wild resided in I’te nid a few yi'ars ayo, has drawn a picture which e;in liardlv he 
(’ontemplaled wit’iout eansiny the oriyiiud to pass in review hefoix' tlii' ri'ader. 

“'I'hei!'dit'i is very scanty ; they luive rtirely any tinimal food. Even at the 
imis. in the iiilerior of Poland, wliii h aix' not situated in ;i pretty yood to\'>n, 
setirei'ly tiny ihlny is to he [iroeiired. 'I'heir hest thinys are their poor milk and 
ehee.se, were I hey i;i s'.iilieient tdnmdanee ; hut t he principal article of their diet is 
their coarse rye hn'a.d. 

“ 'The polit ical < unlil ion e,f the peasants is still inon* di'ifradiiii;' to limtian nat iiri' 
ihan tlii'ir manner ol’Jiviny. 

'• \\ hen a vomi;’ peasant marries, his lord assiyns him a I'erffiin (|uant ity of land, 
snlTieient for the maintenance of himself and family in the poor imimier in which tiuw 
are acenstomeii to live. Slionld tl:e f;imil\ he muncrons, sonic little addition is 
luadi'. *<» the yrant. At tlu' sami' time the yoimy eon[)!e obtain also a few cattle, as 
a (.’uw or two, wiil; stei-rs to pd.onyh their land. riii'se ari' led in the sinhhk', or in 
till' 0(»en [ilai.'es (if the woods, as the s('ason admils. 'The masti'i’ also provides 
tlu'ia with a e(;f!,i'ee, w ith im|)lemeiil:s of linsh;mdry, in short, wit h all their lit I h; 
inovealdc [iroper!En consideration of these yraiits, the peiisant is ohiiyed to 
inak(' a. ix inrn (o lice land-holder of one half of liis lahonr ; that is. he works three 
days in the we-, k i n- his lord, and three for himself. If any ol his eatth' die they 
ar(' replaced hv themasier. a eireiimstanee wliieh renders him neyliyeiit ol liis little 
herd, as the dealli or loss of someof tlu'iu is a fri'ijneiit oeeiirrenee. 

“ AVheii a farmer rents a larm, tlu; villages .sii nated on it. with their inhabi¬ 
tants, art; considered as ineladed in the etinlra.et ; and tlu' farmer derive.s a ri^ht 
to tlie same proportion of thi' lahonr of tlii' peasaiit.s for the enltivutiou ol 
that farm, as liy the condition of tlu'ir tennre they ari' hound 'o yield tlu' lord. 

“ If an estali; lu' sold, the jieasants are likewise tran.'lerred of eonrse w’itli tlie 
soil, to a new masiter, snhji'et to tlie same conditions as before. 'I'he Polish hours, 
therefore, are still slaves, and n'lalivt'ly to their jioiitieal existeiiee, absolutely 
subject to the wall of their lords, as in all the barhurism (>1 the feudal times. I'hey 
are not priviki^ed to (piit the soil, except in a few’ iiislaiices of coinplete enfran¬ 
chisement. 

“ It is said that a few of the ju'asants improve the littk' stock whieli is committed 
to tlieir manayeineiit, aceuimdatint;’ some small property; but their eomluct is far 
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more riv(iuentlv maiked by caroU-ssiU'ss and u want of Ibrecast. Those (.le- 
i^railed and w i-fti-lu'd heiui^s, instead of hoarding-the small surplus of their al)So- 
Inte lU'cessities. are almost imiversally aeeiistomed to expend it in that aliominahle 
spirit, w hich they rail .vc/dui'/m'. It is incredible wliat (piantities of this [Jcrnicioiis 
liquor (a kind of w hiskey) is <lrnnk, both by tlie peasant men ami women. I have 
l>e(Mi told, that a woman will freipiently drink a pint and even more at a sitting, 
and that too in no great length of tinu‘.” 

'I'lie same author observes, “ A lew' of the boors are found about evi'ry large 
mansion, 'riiiw are employed by the domestics in tlie most dirty menial olliees. 
'I'hese never have any beds (however mean) provided them ; so that in the summer 
niglits. they''leep like dogs, in any hole or eoriu'r they etui (iml, always without 
undressing. Hut the winter's cold drivi's them into the hall, wliere they eommonly 
eroueh close to the stoves which ;n’i' stationed there. Here, too, several of thi‘ 
(kmiesties spread tlu'ir pallets, and take up their night’s ahodi*. Friapiently, as I have 
retiri'd to inv room after .sn|)|H‘r, I liave stnmliled ovi'r a boor sleeping at the 
foot of the stairs—a enrions and a melancholy spectacle! too see these poor 
t ri atures, in all their unmitigated wrc'tehedness, lodging in tin- halls of palaces. 

“ In giving orders or directions of any sort to thesi' torj)id beings, though tiu' 
sentiment of the speaker he not disgraced by tlu* slightest admixture of iiiddml 
h'C'ling, it is customary to address them in a certain smart ami striking manner ; 
as if to stimulate tlu'ir stupiil senses int<j snliieient action to prompt the perl'or 
manee of the ordinary otlii'cs, 'I'liere is uo eiremnstauee more deploi.^ahle in slavery 
th:in the dead-iialsv of the faeultii's, wdiieh hereav(‘s its possess(»r < ven of the com¬ 
mon comfort of hope; or ea[)aeilates him onl v to hoj)e that he may live without tor¬ 
ment, and inofie out his existence in joyless apathy. If to a contiguous |)ers((n you 
give utterance to any compassionate remark, yon are eommonly au'^wered wiih 
the most imlillerent air imaginable. ^ It is very true ; hut they are used to it. 

Jietwas'u thi'se two classes are flu; farim'rs ami th(»se who manage the business 
(jf the laud-(»wners, with the Jew's who usually keep the Inns, and transact iieai l\ 
all the eommercial affairs of the nation. J'he large estates are generally let in I'ai ins, 
except a part which is eulti\ated forthe propi-ietor’s own use. ^YPolish farm frequent !v 
contains sevi'rat thousand acres, including open and forest land. Its \alue is not 
estimated by its extent, but by tin; nnmher of villages it eomprisj-s ; tor the |) 0 |)u- 
lation of most of tin' estates hears so small a ju’oportion to their si/e, that the 
lir>t impiirv of a person alumt to take a firm is, “ how is it pt'opled r” It i*- 
hv this alone he is to judge of his ])owi-r of eidtivating it. As these farmers 
h;ivc free access to the tables of their lords, tluw sometimes ac(|uiri“ a polish 
snjierior to what is usually found .imong the same class of society in other coun- 
trie.S. J he following statement, by llu^ author above (piote ., relative to the 
csttitcs of the Iktiish (ii’andees, gives ;i clear itica of their extent, ami of the laliie 
of land in that (’ountry. “ I’he territory of a nobkanan, the extent of which I had 
an opjiortunity of ascertaining with some extietness, is about otlOO scpiare miles; 
which produces an income of about 100,()()() ducats, or i.k>0,000 sterling this gives 
Lit) j)er stpiare mile, or less than Id. per .acre ! 

Jews form a conspicuous part of the Polish population ; and the privileges 
they hav(? i-njoyed in that c(»nntry have raised them above tin* conditi»»n tiuw 
exhibit in tiny other Kurojx'tin Sttite. Dr. AVn/c observes “ The enjoyment of liberty 
and civil rights swans to htive produced :i strong etV<-ct on the physical condition 
and physiognomy of this singultir race ; hestowang ;i dignity tind (aicrgy of cJiar.acter 
on lh(an, which wa* must not even look for in other countries.” Mr. Jitnics 
likewise savs th.at he litis ofti ri heiai forcibly struck wa’th tin; rcinarktihle rcscinhlancc 
hetw cen severtd ot tliese Jews and the j>i(,‘tures hv W’hich Itiilitin tirtists have 
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|•('plVSl‘Ilt('(l the Saviour of iiiiinkiiid. 'riu; Jews are tin; principal distilh'rs of the 
spirituous rupiors which anr used in such co|iious libations by ihel’olisli ])easauts. 
'I’he Inns are in iveiieral of tiu* most wretchcil deseri|)tion, and «‘onsist only of a 
large room, whichs('r\(“s for stable, parlour, kitchen, and betl-room. The lionses of the 
Ji’ws are giMierally superior to those of tIu; jieasaids, but are still far from being 
commodious or comfortable. 4'hc huts of the latter are made of logs and 
cova-red witli a littli; straw, ;ind form but ;i very imperfect slu'lter from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather. 

Scarcely iiny thing sliows th(! statt' of a country in a more strikitig lig'ht than 
the mode of travelling which is adopted ; and in this respi'ct, the following r('marks 
are in perfect unison with the, statements already given. 

“ 4'he carriage! of the traveller in Poland, whi<!h is often made of wicker 
work, and resembles a large cradle placed on four wheels, must be furnislu'd with 
a mattrass, blankets, txc. as w<‘ll as A\ itli provisions for the way, as iK'thing in 
general is to be obtaincil at the' Inns. When arrived at these, tIu! best room they 
aiford is commonly the stable ; and \\hich is usually ])referred, during summer, 
for thi‘ slec|)ing room ; and as these always allow' the carriages to be driven in, the 
ix'dding is either spread in these or on ])allets of straw'on the lloor, in flu' interval 
lu'tweeu the two row's of hoi’ses which are ranged on eacli side, with *heir heads 
tow ai-ds the wall. AVdien it is found practicable to sleep in tlu' house, or when this 
is juvleired during winti'r, the travellers and the people of the house, men and 
W'omen, spi’ead their pallets promiscuously on the ('arthen lloor of the common room 
or kitchen ; and on these occasions the* w'omen dress and undress in the midst of the 
company with tiu* most perfei't unconcern. This is cerlaiidy a striking instance of 
the ellect of habit.” 

Few' .\NTioufTiKs are to be met with in Poland, for the buildings of the early 
iiihaliitauts were of too pei’ishable a nati:r<‘ to withstand the ccaseli'ss ojierations 
ol tiuK'. Those which have been en-eted siuc(> tlu'introduction of Christianity are 
ehielly of the religious kind ; but from the. deliciimcy of the more diiralile materials, 
the primitiv(‘ structmvs of this sort do not [nesemt any thing remarkable, either in 
their ;isp(‘ct or cimstriiction. 

Poland is almost ecpiallv ik'licient in Naturai. (h iuostTiKS. The most noted 
of these is a spring near ('racow', which is said to iucicasi' and decrease with the 
phases of the moon. J'o this sjiring the Poles ascrilx' th(‘ wonderful property of 
increasing the duration of life; ami assert that inhaliitauts in its neighhouihood 
attain an extrenu! old age. 4’he water, or rather the vapour near the surlaeig is 
iullammahle. On th(* application of a lighti'il torcli it takes lire, and llames like 
th('bmaiing of spirits of w'im*; but the llame im-rely plays on tlie surface without 
hi'ating the water. If it be not soon extinguislied, it I’ommuuicates, by 
means of suhtcrram'ous (‘hanncls, to the roots of tlie adjacent trees, which it 
< onsumes. 

'Plu' priticifial AR'rri'iciAi. ('uriosity in Poland is the Sail Mini's at JJ 
and Ii(>clin/(t, in the vicinity of ('racow, which havi' been worked Ibr several ages, 
and still appi'ar to be as inexhaustibk' as ('\<'r. TIk"'!* mines .brm an immeusi* 

series of excavations, w’ilh numerous shafts leading to the dilferent parts ot their 
wamderful cavi'rns. 'Phe usual mode of descent is liy being lashed to a kind of ('able, 
which is then sulfered to dc'sci'ml by im'ansofthe weight which is thus attachi'd to 
it. Dr. Ab///c visited the mine at W’ieliczka a few years siiu'c, and says, “w'heu 
all the party had des(.*ended, torches were lighted, and we found ourselves at the 
entranct! of a chapel, hollowaxl out of the salt-iock, containing altars, columns, 
and statues. From thence we desc'euded by spacious galleri<‘s and w'imfmg pas¬ 
sages from one ehamber to anothei-, to the depth of 900 feet, where we found 
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«)nr proi^-nss tcrininak'd I>y a laryv lalo', (drincci hy tlic aociiiniilatcd waters of (hr 
spriii^s issiiiiii;-from (ho sides ot (iiriHUir: these .s|)riii:;-.s dissolv(^ lar;4»* <niaii(i(ii's 
oi’ salt ill their passayo, and ^\ hell at rest deposit it ia heantifal eiihieal «‘rvs(aliza- 
tioas ;ii the |)ottoai of liu' lake, Iroai whielt (hey tire raked iij) hy aietias of instra- 
aiea(s\i ith loiiy iroa proays. 'I'he i-xteat t)f (hes(> exetivatioas is feet ia (heir 

Ioii^-. -( diameter, Arliieh is from north (o soath, :iad ;d.>oa( 2000 from east to 
AveO ; (!ie yreiiti'St depth to Avhieh (lu'v havt' none is 000 fi-et, hat mam below (hat 
le-.ei tlu'V have .iseertiiiaetl ihi' exiaenee of iiiinu'n''e slrtMa of salt exteadian' fiaao 
east -o W('s( to aa uidxaowa dis.;.iuee,— i'lu' ehaaihei-s scooped oaf ia \;»rioas diri'c- 
fioas. reseadde tlic tiisles of a i-;ii iiedrcd. ^\’e eaiei-ed oae tiie.i <’oa!aii!ed a larno 
tahle ; at which, oa soleaoi oe* asioas, (such as (he visie, ,>(' tiie i.ieaiheis of 
(Ik- Imperird family) three haadre.I peroms havi* heea aeeoinmodate<l.—'The \\<ak- 
mea em]doyed n'eiH’rally timoaat (t> tihoat loO. raid ia one of tia luiaes (liere is a 
staiiif' for titty horst's. No women are i ver permitted to (mter them. 'I’lie ntdleries 
aad -hafts are jierfeetly tlry, ;iad even dasty ; for the salt, imhihiny till moistare 
liia a, seoane, robs eVea t he hamaa body ia its passage, jiiid makes t !■■:■ meat !i ami 
(froal iei! I'.ot trad diw. d’i'.e iatrieat'y of the aameroas passayt’s is stich, that 
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G E R iNI A N Y. 


(,i:m:ual view. 


Xame — Bottixlanrs — E\foil — PopuloHou — Orii^iruil /u/inhifKnf.s — Progrcss'ivf 
(icngraplni — Prr.sf ii/ Dtrisidii — ( 'misfUutitni — (rcncftt! .Sifr/<n i ‘— Movntnins— 
Jxini-.s—Cl i mate — Soil — Ciilfin-r — Prothirtinn.i—Manirfuct tires — Cdtniiitree — Re- 
— LtiHi>i((f<iC — !/tferdttire —> trls lottl Seietices—Mtniners ttttd ( 'ttsfottis —.7//- 
tiquities 


THIS country iiolds ;in important rank amoni;' the territorial divisions o( hairopc'. 
Its NAMK is i^enerally supposc^d In l>i‘ of llonian orii;in ; Init some antliors have 
derived it fr(»m a 'renlonie word, sio-nifying’ tetirlike, ati a|)|)ell;ition (o wliieli 
the ancient (uM’mans had an midouhtetl claim, (iermany oe<'U|)ies a i^reat part ot 
central I'hiropc*, and is iiorNOKo on the north l>y Denmark and the lialtie ; on tlie 
east hy Poland ; on the south hy Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland; and on the 
wt'St hv France and the Netherlands. It is more cKtensive than either France or 
S[)ain, being about ().')() miles from north to south, atid (UH) from (‘ast to west ; and 
embraces a surhua* of 22l),<>t)t) s(piare miles, with a ihhutlation of mor(‘ than .‘JO 
millions of inhabitants. This gives about 130 individuals to each square mile. 
Lhdikethe countries above mentioned, it is not consolidated nndi'rone governinent, 
but divided into a number of sovereign, inde[>endent, and eonlixlcrate states. 

The (irst pi'ople who are known to have, inhabit«’d tlie north-west parts of 
Germany Mere the Ci/nhri, or northern (kits; and some of flu; southern |)arts 
se('m also to hava; been ocampied by them at tin; earliest ])eriods of their history, 
when the north-east portion was itdiabited by the Finns. Subsequently to those 
periods, the ancient Sevthiansor Cloths emergeal from tiu'ir abodes ' n the shores ot the 
I’nixine, and expelleal the C’imbrie and Finnish nations from the regions e)l Germany. 
These were aft<’rwards ineia‘as(al by the Sehirttiiiatts, the Sarmatiic of the ancients. 
The G(‘rman nations, M'hieh sju-ang from these original stocks, overthrew the western 
empire of Rome, and thus ae<|uired that warlike fame which tlie Roman historians 
have perpetuated. 

Th(‘ laaamt evamts, whieli not only shook Imt dislocated the political labriit of 
Fiiirope, have conferred a peculiar interest on the Piiogrkssi vk Gkogkachv of 
Germany, and even rendered a perspicuous view of the changes it has experineed 
necessary to a clear comprehension of its present state. Previously to the late 
revolution, a Genmin author emphatically denominatc'd that empire ‘‘a chaos 
supported by Providence;” and its Political Division m as justly consideri'd as the 
labyrinth of European (icography. Rut this tottering labric has at last sunk 
beneath the incumbent weight of contending interests, and a system more conso- 
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iiaiit to tljc wisdom ol :ui ciilii^htcncd rra lias Ixu'ii sniisfitutod in its place. 'I'lic 
ticrman empire was alwiiys a conl’ederatioii of the most extensive and eomplieated 
kind, and lately fornu'd a nnion of more than three lmndr(‘d states, inelmlin^ 
kingdoms, principalities, andiliishopries, hishopries, lordships, and fre(‘ cities. J'Laeli 
ol tliesc' was independent in the administration of its own atliiirs, hnt snhjeet to the 
(‘m|)eror, as the head of the empiie, and to the laMS enacted for the i;'ood of the 
whole. 

^^)r the more (‘Ih'etnal administration of these laws, the empire was divideil 
into laij”!' jH’ovinees, ikaiominated Circ/cs. 'I he mimher of thes<‘ was //t/ic, ea( h 
eomprelKMidin^ several states. In the north, were I and lAiirrr Stt.ioiiif and 
If (sfplialid ; in the south, Snuhia^ liararUi, and ytusfrui : and in the middle, the 
f pptr Mid Loirrr Rhine, \vith Franionin. 'I'he priiiec's, |)relates, and deputies, 
lielonniiii;’ to tlu' subdivisions of these <;reat ])ro\inees, met at certain periods, and 
constituted a deliherative; assernldy, denominated the Dirf. 

'riK“ir place of meetini^ was Italishon, and tlieir business, to discuss the affairs 
of t Ik' enijiirc and to enact ^I'lieral laws. 'J’his 1 tiet M as eom])osed of 1 hri'c bodies 
oreolleai'S ; the first consisteil of electors ; the second was composed of princes ; and 
Ihe third of dejmlies from the imjierial or free cities. Peace ;md M'ar, th(' levviii^' ot‘ 
!;( neral ta\<*s, and tin? assessment of <]ilfei‘ent states, M'erc' amoni'’ the chief subjei't'' 
sulunitted to tlu* deliberation of the Dii't. Hut it reipiired the, consent of the J^nperor 
to e;ive the results of thesi; deliberations the force of hnvs. In him also Mas vested 
the poM’cr of convi'iiin^' this august assembly, and of sendinir commissioners to 
preside in his sttrad. 'I'he imperial dii;'nity, though not hereditarv. M'tis possessed 
for sevend aji^i's, almost M’ithout interruption, by the House of Austriti, as the most 
poM’erlid House of (lermany. 

'i’lie election of Kmperors took phiee at Fninkfort on the Maine, and flu' 
eeri'inonv of coronation, sinet' thiit of Ferdiimnd I., m;is .'dMays perfornmd in timt 
city. All the (ierniiin lh-iii(;e.s formerly had a vote in the election of the Emperors ; 
but since the bull of j^old Mas j;iven by ( htirk'S IV., in E'loC), this ri,aht h:is been 
restrietc'd to the eleetond [irinces^ the number of M'hom ;it first was only scren. 
After till' ])eac(; of Munster, in 1()48, they MC'e inerc'asi'd to eight. 'I'ln' I''m[)eror 
Leopold, in ItiD'i, created a ncM' electorate, that of Hanover, in favour of I he 
House of Hrunswick. The nine electors then i-onsisted of three ecclesiastical, 
and six secular princes, 'Hiese na'rt' the ari'hbishops of'Freves, ( ok-gne, and 
Ment/; the king of Hohemia ; the Duke of llavaria ; the Duke of Saxony ; the 
Maiapiis of Brandenburg'; tlu' Prince Palatine; and the Duke of Briinswiek 
Luneburg. But on the deatli of the ele(*tor of Bavaria, in 1777, this electorate was 
united to that of the Prince Palatine. Though tlie electors and other sovi-relgn 
priiux'S of the (h'rmanic body had, in general, an absobitt' authority in tlieir own 
(loininions, an appetd might, in jiartieular cases, be made from their d(‘eisions. 
'I'he tM'o trilmmds before M’hich these appeals u’cre carried. M ere thi' Iinpei ial (. 'hnin- 
her of Spire, held ;d '^Velzlar, in tlu* circle of th«' Lpper IBiiiie. and the ./////e 
('onneil, m Ifich assembled in the city n here the Emperor resided. The.se tribunals 
judged the causes of the nobles, mIio Mere summoned to appi'ar .efoi'i' them. 

'Phe'I'reaty of ('nnipo-Forniio, coucimk'd on the 17lh of October, 17!>7, and 
still more that of Luneville, on the Itth of F(*bruary, 1 801 , caused great changes in 
the (ierman (‘inpire. By the terms of thetirst, all that part of (iermany situated 
on the k'ft hank of the Bin ne. Mas nniti-d to France; and in exeeutiim olthe last, 
conformably to the decree of the Diet, [lassed on the ‘ioth of February, 180 .'?, the 
ce.idesiastical electorates of 'I'reves and ('ologne Mere suppressed ; M'liile that of 
Mentz Mas transferred to Ratisbon, to M'hich the titles of electoi’and arch ehaneel- 
lor of the empire were attached. Four new electorates M ere also created in favour 
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of the Archduke, the Landj^rave of Hesse-Cassel, the Duke of Wirtemburg, and 
the Murgravt; of liaden ; so tliat tlie number of electors was raised to ten ; six of 
wliorn were Protestants, and four Catholics, llic Imperial cities, which had 
previously been much diminished, were then reduced to six; viz. Hcimburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeek, in the circle of Lower Saxony; Frankfort-on-thc-Maine, in 
the circle of the Upper Rliine ; Nureinburg, in Franconia; and Augsburg, in Sua- 
l)ia. Two other cities were likewise under the immediate protection of the Emperor, 
and w'ere free from all war contributions ; these were Ratisbon, the seat of the 
Diet, and Wetzlar, that of the imperial Cliambcr. Such was the state of this com¬ 
plicated political fabric, when the military events of 1805 undermined its basis, 
and hastened its downfal. 

Many of the Princes separated themselves from the empire in 1806, and the 
emperor was obliged to renounce the imperial sway, and confine his authority to 
his own hereditary dominions, exchanging the title of Emperor of Germany for 
that of the Emperor of Austria. A new confederacy wiis then formed under the 
protection of France; which was subsequently joined by several of the other 
German states. This new political machine M'as denominated the Confederation of 
the Rhine. Its principal states were 

1. The Kingdom of Westphalia, 6. The Grand Pnehy of Baden, 

2. The Kingdom of Saxony, 7- The Grand Duchy of Wnrtzburg, 

3. The Kingdom of Bavaria, 8. The Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, 

4. The Kingdom of Wirtemburg, 9. The Grand Duchy of Berg and Cleves 

5. The States of the Prince Primate, 10. The States of Mecklenburg. 

Besides these more powerful governments, the following independent States 
were included in the confederacy, viz. 

The Duchy of Nassau, 

Tlie Duchy of Arembcrg, 

The Duchy of Oldenburg, 

The Electorate of Hanover, 

The I’rincipality of Anhalt, 

The Principality of Schaumburg, 

Thus, completely under the power of France, with large armies maintained at the 
expense of the occupied countries, did Germany remain till 1813, when fairer pros¬ 
pects opened, hope revived, and a memorable display of patriotic zeal burst forth 
among the German nations. These led to combined efforts for the recovery of 
freedom, which being supported by stronger powers, and guided by brighter 
examples, soon delivered Europe from the desolating scourge of a perfidious war. 
The Confederation of the Rhine, which had stood the seven years* monument of 
ambition, on tlie one hand, and of self-interest and pusillanimity, on the other, was 
then dissolved. The Constitution of Germany was, therefore, to be remodeled ; 
and to the Congress at Vienna this important task was assigned. 

In forming the Confederation of the Rhine, many of the inferior princes and 
knights of the German empire had been deprived of their sovereign power, and 
the Congress increased the number. An Emperor of Germany no longer exists ; 
but the Title of Emperor of Austria is rendered hereditary. Tlie title of elector 
has consequently ceased; and the Germanic body has been formed into a new 
federal state, in which the Emperor of Austria has no other preponderance than 
that which arises from the extent of his dominions withitt the limits of the Con¬ 
federacy. Two new kingdoms were created in the north, and two in the south. 
These were Hanover and Saxony, in the former; and Bavaria and Wirtemburg, in 
the latter. Between these are situated several of the smaller states, which have 
survived the wreck of the former constitution. Part of the Prussian dominions also 


Tlie Principality of Hohcnzollern, 
The Principality of Isenburg, 

The County of Waldcck, 

The County of Lippe, 

The Hanseatic Towns. 
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stretches to the western confines of Germany; and the Grand Duchy of Baden 
spreads along the right bank of the Rhine. 

The great powers of this new Confederation are Austria, Prussia, Hanover, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirteinbui-g; but the smaller states have votes in the general 
assembly, proportionate to their territorial extent and population. This union was 
formed I’or the maintenance of the internal peace, and external safety of Germany, 
and for the independence and security of the confederate states. A new Diet was, 
therefore, instituted to watch over the General interests of the whole. In this 
Diet, each member of the Confederacy has an equal vote. These members, as 
constituted by the act of Congress, are seventeen, which are composed of the follow¬ 
ing separate or combined powers. 


1. Austria. 

2. J’russia. 

'i. Havariu. 

■i. Saxony, kingdom (not tlte diutliics.) 

5. Hanover, 

(i. Wirtemburg. 

7. Baden. 

S. 'I'bc electorate of I Icssc. 

9. The grand duchy of Hesse, 

10. Denmark for Holstein and Lauenburg. 


11. The Netherlands for I.uxemhiirg. 

12. The grand ducal, and the ducal houses of Saxony. 

13. Brunswick and Nassau. 

11. Mecklenburg, Schwerin, and Stiditz. 

15. Oldenburg, Anhalt, and Schwartzburg. 

Ifi. Hohenzollern, Lichtenstein, Rcuss, Shaumburg- 
Lippe, Lip|>e, and VValdeck. 

17. The free towns of Lubeck, Frankfort, Bremen, 
and Hamburgh. 


This I'st therefore exhibits the present political Division of (jcrmany, and the 
states iuclmled under the Siinie number vote in the Diet conjointly. The delibera¬ 
tions of this legislative body embrtiee all ordinary discussions; but when general 
laws arc to be enacted, or changes made in the fundamental rules or principles of 
the Confederation, the Diet forms itself into a general assembly, in which each state 
votes separately. But as it would evidently have been an unequal partition of power 
to have given each an equal voice in this assembly, the number of votes possessed 
by the sev(;ral states arc regulated by their territorial extent and importance. For 
tliis purpose, the whole of the Confeilcracy is divided into four classes, which, with 
the population of each state, according to the official returns of 1818, and the 
number of votes it possesses in the general assembly, are as follow, viz. 


First Class. 


States. 

1. Ausfiia (for her possessions within the limits of the Confederacy).... 

2. Prussia (exclusive of her Polish territories)... 

3. Saxony, kingdom of .... .. 

4. Bavaria, kingdom of... 

5. Hanover, kingdom of... 

G. Wirtemburg, kingdom of... 


Popu/ation. Votes. 
'),1S2,227—4 
7,923,439—4 
] ,200,l)(»0—4 
3,500,000—4 
1,305,350—4 
1,395,463—4 


Second Class. 


1. Baden, Grand Duchy of. 1,000,000—3 

2. Hcsse-CasscI, Electorate . 540,000—^3 

3. He8.sc-D8rinstadt, Grand Duchy ....... 619,500—3 

4. Holstein and Lauenburg, Duchies .... 360,000—3 

5. Luxemburg, Grand Duchy . 214,058—3 


Third Class. 


209,006—2 
35B,000—2 
302,767—2 


1. Brunswick, Duchy. 

2. Mcckleuburg-Schwerin, Grand Duchy 

' 3. Nassau, Duchy .. 


31 
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Fourth Class. 

States. 

1. Saxe-Weimar, Grand Duchy .. .... ... 

2. Saxc-Gotba, Duchy ... 

3. Saxe-Coburg .... 

4. Saxe-Meinungen ..... 

d. 6axe-Hildburghaasen ... 

6. Meckleoburg'Steriltz, Grand Duchy . . 

7. Oldenburg, Grand Duchy .............. ........ . 

8. Anhdt-Dcssan, Duchy ... 

9. Aahalt-Bernburg .;. 

10. Anfaalt-Kotben ... 

11. SchTfartzburg'SondersbauseD, Principality . 

12. Scfairartzburg'Rudolstadt..... 

13 Hoheuzollern-Hechingen ...;... 

14. Lichtenstein. 

15. HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen .... 

16. Waldeck, County..... 

17. Reuss (Elder Branch) Principality. 

18. Reuss (Younger Branch)... . 

19. Hesse-Homburg .... 

20. Schaumburg-Lippe .... 

21. Lippe-Detmold.... 

22. The free Town of Lubcck ... 

23. Frankfort. 

24. Bremen.... 

25. Hamburgh... 


' ■ P%m. ■ 

l^, 682 i-l ; 
80,012—1 
54,400—1 
27,706—1 
. 71,760—1 

217,769—1 
52,047—1 
37 . 046-^1 
32,454—1 
45,117—I 
63,937—1 
14,500—1 
5,546—1 
35,360—1 
51,877—t 
22,25.5—1 
52,205-1 
20,000—1 
24,000—1 
69,062—1 
40,650—1 
47,850—1 
48,500—1 
129,800—1 


30.091,489--69 


To maintain the rank of this federative body among the states of Europe, a 
military armament was necessary; and this, in time of peace, is composed 
of 120,000 men, including 96,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry, and 6000 artillery. In 
war the contingent is to be greatly increased ; the forces being one in every hundred 
of the population, which, according to the preceding, would be 301,000. A reserve 
of one in every 200 is also to be maintained; which would therefore at present 
amount to 150,000 men. Of this army, 

Austria furnishes... 

Prussia.... 

Bavaria . 

Wirtemburg. 

Hanover. 

Suxony, kingdom of, 

Baden.. 

The other States... 


301,000 


94,822 

79,234 

35,600 

23,955 

13,054 

12,000 

10.000 

32,335 


The pecuniary contributions of the several members of the Confederacy have 
also been voted for five years ; after which the proportions are subject to revision. 
The fortresses that are considered as essential to the defence of the dominions, 
belong in common to the confederation, and are to be repaired and supported at 
the general e^ipensei. Germersheim as commanding the passage of the Rhine, is to 
be made a place of great strength; as well as Homburg and Ulm. For completing 
the fortifications of the last’ of these places, the sum of j&800,000 was voted by 
the Diet in 1818. In time of war, a generalissimo is to/be chosen by the Diet, 
•and who is to be accpuntable to them alone for his conduct. 

Having thus briefly sketched the pohtical constitution, and stated the present 
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division of Germany^ its physical features andv general dixsufnstances demand a 
slight survey; tl^ose of a more local nature being reserved for the db^^ription of its 
particular states. . 

The Gunbral Surface of Germany presents much Variety ; bttt fe divided 
into two great parts, by a marked line of mountains stretching nearly from west to 
east. On the north of this ridge, the face of the country inclines towards the 
shores of the Baltic Sea and the German ocean ; for it is to these final receptacles 
that its rivers flow. The southern part forms a great vale, intersected by the Danul^, 
and having its general slope towards the south-east. The secondary declivities 
of this part of Germany are from both north and south. The mountains that thus 
divide the waters of the Baltic from those of the Black Sea, and wliich are some¬ 
times called the Suedetic chain, commence in Westphalia and traverse Hesse-C^- 
sel and the kingdom of Saxony; and then, passing through Silesia, terminate in 
the Carpathian range, on the confines of Hungary and Poland. The region north 
of this ridge is in general flat, and contains many sandy plains and marshy 
districts. Southern Germany possesses much more diversity. There the vast plain 
is contrasted with the stupendous mountain, the gentle declivity with the abrupt 
descent, and the fertile valley with the barren rock. Generally speaking, tlie north 
is the most level, the east the most variegated, and the south the most mountainous. 
A hilly region commences on the western side, near the borders of Hanover, and 
extends to about the 50th degree of latitude. In the northern parts of this ridge, 
are the mountains of Hartz, which are celebrated for their mineral treasures. 
The highest of these summits is about 3500 feet. Those towards the opposite 
extremity are the mountains of Hesse. An elevated range also separates 
Bohemia from Bavaria. A branch of this chain stretches likeivisc through the 
western part of Saxony; and another divides the northern parts of Bohemia from 
the same kingdom. These are denominated the Erzeberg, or metallic mountains, 
and abound in various minerals. Another elevated ridge stretches from the western 
confines of Bohemia to the southern regions of Wirternburg, where a mountainous 
ti*at:t, denominated the Black Forest, commences. Part of the Rhmtian or lYrolese 
Alps runs through the southern districts of Bavaria, and is connected with the 
Swiss Alps, to which its highest peaks are little inferior. 

Few parts of Europe exceed Germany in the number and magnitude of their 
Rivers. Not less than sixty of these are navigable. The Danube, the Rhine, the 
Maine, the Neckar, the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder, arc deservedly classed 
among the noblest streams of Europe—The extent and celebrity of the Danube and 
the Rhine, caused them to be described in the General View of Europe. 

The Elbe is one of the largest rivers in Germany, and flows in a north-west 
direction, till it falls into the German ocean, about the 54th degree of latitude. 
After passing through Bohemia, it intersects the kingdom of Saxony, and the 
principality of Anhalt; and separates Prussia, Mecklenburg, and Holstein, on the 
right, from Westphalia and Hanover on the left. It then forms a broad estuary, 
and subsequently mingles its waters with those of the ocean, after completing a 
course of about 600 English miles. On the right bank, the Havel pours into it 
the collected waters of the Spree, and several other large streams. On the opposite 
side, the Saxon Mulda enters it at Dessau, and the Saale a few miles below. 
The tide of the Ellie is perceptible more than twenty miles from theipea; and large 
ships ascend nearly to Hamburgh. 

The Weser is formed by the junction of the Werra and the Fulda, and 
falls into the sea west of the Elbe. These rivers rise in a mountainous district, 
near the western confines of Saxony, and unite in the vicinity of Munden, in 
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Westphalia. Tlie whole length of tlie Weser is lOiout 270 tniks^ and ilsf principal 
tributary stream is the Ailer, which enters it abottt the middle of the late meetomte 
of Hanover. It is subject to great inundations, which, in Some piaOeRyVftrtrlize 
the soil, but in others increase the marshes, and aug^mit the insalubrity of the 
atmosphere. * 

The Maine issues irom the mountains that separate Bohemia fiom the 
north-east of Bavaria. In pursuing a meandering eouree towards the west, it 
passes through some of the richest provinces in Germany, and pours its copious 
stream into the Rhine near Mentz. In this progi*ess it is joined by numerous 
tnbutary streams, the principal of which are the Regnitz, the Franconian Saale, 
the l\iuber, and the Rodach. The Maine is navigable to Bamberg, and greatly 
tacilitates the commerce of western Geiwany, particularly that of Frankfort and 
its neighbourhood. 

Another of the large riversof Germany is the Neckar, (also a tributary stream 
of the Rhine,) which it entere near Manhcini, about thirty miles south of th(> 
Maine. The principal part of its course, which is estimated at 150 miles, is 
through the kingdom of Wirtemburg and the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

As the Vistula has a great part of its course in the dominions of the 
Germanic confederacy, it may be noticed in this place. It rises near the confines of 
Silesia, flows through Austrian Galicia, part of Poland and Prussia, and enters 
the Baltic, by three outlets, near Dautzic. 

The Oder is principally a Pinssian strean., rising in the northern detdivity of 
the Moravian mountains, and falling into the Baltic, after a northern course of 
about 400 miles. 

Ancient Germany was a region of Forests ; but these have long since 
vanished, in a great measure, before the jwogress of population, and the wants of 
man. The Climate, which in many parts was then cold and damp, has l>c(;ome 
agreeable and salubrious ; but in a country stretching from the 46th to the .'54th 
tlegree of latitude, much diveiaity is still experienced. The latitude of the 
northern parts being tlie same as that of England, great resemblance is 
fimud in the climate and productions of the two countries. The winter is 
generally colder, and the summer warmer on the continent than in Britain. 
In the marshy districts, near the North Sea and the Baltic, the atmosphere 
is damp and insalubrious. Many of the southern districts of Germany pos¬ 
sess a temperature sufldcient to ripen grape and other delicate fruits ; and as 
these are mountainous regions, with extended vallies, they also present the 
temperatiu’e and products of northern climes. Even tracts where winter bears 
perpetual sway are not unknown. 

The Soil and Fertilitv of Germany are not less variable thdn its climate. In 
some districts, sandy plains and barren heaths abound, but numerous tracts are 
extremely productive. Much of the western territories of Prussia is steril, and 
the hereditary states of Austria, with Wirtemburg and Bavaria, contain many nig¬ 
ged and barren mountains, with others that are covered with forests. The vallies 
and plains, however, are capable of yielding the most diversified products, and 
require only better cultivation to make them supply all the necessaries, and most of 
the luxuries, of life. 

The natural products of northern Germany are similar to those of Britain. 
Wheat and other common kinds of grain, with hops, flax, madder, rape-seed, &c. 
are objects of general attention. I^i^e tracts still remain in a state of nature, 
and others, if properly cultivated, might be made to produce double what they now 
yield. This remark is also applioabbe to the southern districts, in many of which 
the art of agriculture is still very imperfect.. The vine flourishes in the southern 
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vales, and wine is made in all the districts alnn^ the Rhin^ from the borders of Swit • 
zerland to tlm banks of the Maine. The vine is iikeddse cultivated in several 
of the AnstVian provinces j and in some of the southern parts sUk k an object 
of attention. Rice, maize, tobacco, saffron, and many kinds of tegnminous plants, 
with apples, pears, plums, cherries, prunes, almonds, peaches, apricots^ oUves, figs, 
and seveml other fruits, are grown. 

The domestic Animals vary in different regions. In Holstein,and otherdistricts of 
tlie north-west, the horses and oxen are of a superior kind. Oldenburg, Hanover, Wir- 
teraburg, Anspach, Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and the hereditary dominions of Austria, 
all contain good horses. The German horses are more noted for weight than spirit. 
Sheep are kept tbioughout Germany; and the Merinos, that have been introduced 
into Saxony, have rendered the wool of that kingdom of a superior quality. The 
wool of Germany, however, generally speaking, is inferior to that of England, Spain, 
or even France. The parts where the greatest quantities of wool arc produced are in 
the environs of the Rhine, in the Austrian dominions, in Saxony, Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and Bohemia. 

The number of sheep, in comparison with the extent of the country, is not 
more than one-third of those in England. In gon»e of the southern districts the 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep, are good, particularly in BavJiria, where this 
branch of domestic economy has lately been prosecuted Avitb great success. 

Many parts of (rermany still abound with forests, which afford cover for most 
of the wild animals to he found in other parts of Europe. These forests spread 
over large tracts in the Palatinate, Franconia, Bavaria, Wirtemhurg, Hesse, 
Saxony, and some other places. Wolves are numerous and fierce in the mountains 
of the south; and in Westphalia the wiki boar is particularly distinguished for 
size and strength. The lynx inhabits the forests on most of the mountainous 
tracts. As the coast of Germany is comparatively so limited, the country can 
derive hnt scanty supplies of fish from that source; but the innumerable rivers, 
lakes, and ponds Avhich every where abound, are richly stored. 

Gennany is opulent in Fossil and Mineral substances. The mountains on 
the ])orders of Bohemia afford silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron, with cobalt, 
bismuth, and other fossils, among which are agates and jasper. The mines ot 
silver, lead, copper, iron, and cobalt, are very productive. The mountains of 
Ilartz, in the kingdom of Hanover, and those in the Grand Dncliy of Hesse, 
produce most of the above metals ; hut the mines of the last district are inferior 
to those of the other states. The kingdoms of Wirtemhurg and Bavaria, and th<* 
southern parts of the Grand Duchy of Baden, abound with metals. The first yields 
silver, copper, and iron ; and the last produces gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
Besides these, salt and quicksilver are valuable articles, and fuller’s earth, porce¬ 
lain-clay, coal, marble, and various kinds of stone, deserve to he enumerated. 

The Mineral Waters of Germany are both numerous and celebrated. Those 
at Spa and I’yrmont, in Westphalia ; at Carlsbad, in Bohemia ; and at W'ildungcn, 
in the coutttry of Waldeck, are noted in all parts of Eurojie. Those at Ems, in 
Bavaria, near the lake of Constance; atWishaden and Sehwalhach, in the Duchy 
of Nassau, which were known to the ancient Romans ; and those of Baden, in the 
Grand Duchy of the same, name, aic much resorted to on account of their medi¬ 
cinal qualities. They have all been reeommended by physicians, and frequently 
used with success. The springs of Wildungen have long l>een celebrated, and are 
said to possess an intoxicating quality. 

Manufactures have made great progress in Germany, though the multipli¬ 
city of states into which it was divided presented obstacles to their improvement, 
which the little attention paid to the subject by the respective governments was ill 
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cdculated to remove. The staple of these is linen, tb^ which the hbuhdattce of 
excellent flax, produced by most of the northern states, is favourable. This is 
not only made in suflicient quantities for home consumption, but much is exported. 
Woollen cloth is also manufactured in many parts of the country, but on a smaller 
scale than the linen. It is inadequate even to the local demands. The cotton trade 
has been introduced, and the late exclusion of the Eng^Dsh from many paits of the 
continent was favourable to its progress. Hence, the re>admission of British goods 
has caused a great competition between them and the German manufactures} the 
one country enjoying au advantage in the rapidity of produce and delicacy oflkbric, 
and the other in the low price of labour. Great ingenuity is displayed in many small 
articles; particular those made of wood, ivory, and steel. The toys of f'lurerii- 
burg, and the trinkets of Berchtolsgaden, have long maintained a deserved reputa¬ 
tion. Paper, glass, leather, lace, and hardware, are made. The numerous mines 
atford excellent materials for hardware and other metallic articles, but in these the 
Germans are much inferior to the English. 

The situation of Germany, as a central country, is favourable to Commerce. 
Tnough possessing few ports, the easy communication with the Baltic and the 
North sea, by means of the large rivers that intersect its whole territory, afford 
great facility to its mercantile tmnsactions. The progress of commerce was 
greatly impeded by the numerous territorial divisions, the imposts that were levied 
in passing from one state to another, and the monopolies to which this multiplicity 
of states wej-e so favourable. Trade was little attended to in many parts of Germany, 
but became chiefly concentred in the free towns, by which means they rose to be 
the richest and the most flourishing cities ia the empire. 

The principal exports of (Germany are its natural products, and such articles 
as arc manufactured from them. These are linens, grain, wax, leather, flax, glass, 
iron, steel, copper, smalt, rags, timber, and staves. Much of the linen is sent to 
America and the West-Indies. The chief Imports are colonial produce, from 
America and the West Indies ; East Indian articles ; wine, from France and Spain ; 
with cotton, hardware, and other manufactured goods, from Great Britain. 

The Religion of Germany varies in different states. Its rude tribes long 
roamed through its forests the votaries of Woden ; and it was more tardy in receiv¬ 
ing the benign doctrines of Christianity, than many other countries of Europe, 
although it was among the first in effecting the grand work of the Reformation. 
Seveml of the states in the south are still catholic, but toleration is allowed in 
most of them; and this was adopted as a leading principle by the Congress of 
Vienna. The prevailing doctrines are the Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinistic. 
The two latter are adopted chiefly in the north. 

Under the old Constitution, some of the Catholic Dignitaries were princes of 
the empire; but they have since lost their temporal power. Instead of deriving 
their emoluments from territorial possessions, the Catholic Bishops now receive their 
salaries from the state. Many of the abbeys and monasteries were secularized by the 
treaty of Luneville, and those yet remaining are chiefly in Austria. The Lutherans 
and Calvinists, in some of the northern parts of Germany, have agi*eed to relinquish 
their distinguishing appellations, and unite in one body, as the professors of the 
evangelical faith ; and as some of the most desolating civil wars that Germany 
has ever experienced, were waged in the name of religion, she, of all other 
countries, hs^ the greatest reason to wish that this bright exemplification of the true 
Christian spirit may be followed by eveiy sect in her dominions. Jews are nume¬ 
rous in most parts of Germany; and their political condition varies in different state.s. 
A few Greek Christians are likewise fotmd in some of the south-eastern provinces, 
but they are not entitled to the same privileges as either Catholics or Protestants. 
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The various fiects in the Gennaa dominions have been estimated at the following 
numbers, viz. 


Catholics.•. 15,000,000 

Lutherans . 12,500,000 

Calvinists . 2,200,000 

Jews. 183,000 

Moravians (Hernhutters). 25,000 

Greek Church. 14,000 


The Language of Germany has a great affinity to the Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish, and embraces a number of dialects, some of which are more copious than 
any of the preceding tongues. It is spoken by a vast population, being 
not only the medium of communication in all the German states, but also 
in Switzerland, in parts of Hungary, of Russia, and of Alsace. Its gene¬ 
ral division is into High and Low German. The former is the language of 
Literature and of the superior classes in many parts, especially in Saxony ; the 
latter is chiefly spoken in the parts bordering on Holland and the Baltic. The 
German language, even in its most improved state, is harsh to a foreign ear, on 
account of the multiplicity of its consonants. Great and laudable efforts have 
been made within the last century by literary men, to exchange the Latin, in which 
nearly all works were previously written, for their native tongue. On this head, M. 
Schlegel, in his lectures on the history of Literature, observes, when speaking of the 
latter part of the 18th century, that it had been the great object of general 
ambition to add to the strength and variety, which are the distinguishing excel¬ 
lences of our native tongue, all those other advantages that characterized the most 
cultivated languages of ancient as well as modern times.” 

Germany likewise deserves particular attention on account of its Literature, 
in certain departments of which it has now attained a pitch of eminence, once 
exclusively claimed by other nations. The Reformation was favourable to the dif¬ 
fusion of general knowledge, but the men by whom their literature was subse¬ 
quently cultivated, formed so distinct a class in society, that their writings almost 
universally savour of unintelligible mysticism, or theoretical speculation. With 
such, the sceptical principles of the French school found a ready acceptance, and 
debased some of the best works of a late period. But a better taste appears to 
have arisen.—^The age of contest and struggle seems to be passing away, and 
Literature, as she approaches her repose, assumes the more homely garb of sobriety 
and truth. As her votaries become more assimilated to their fellow subjects, their 
works exhibit a more practical and useful character. Besides the multiplicity of 
original publications that annually issue from the German press, there is no other 
country in Europe into whose language all the most noted works of both France 
and England are so rapidly translated. 

In the department of History, the Germans are regarded as indefatigable in 
research, and correct in statement; but defective in their manner of narration, 
and deficient in the practical tendency of their views. In reference to another 
kindred branch, M. Schlegel observes, “ at present, I see much both of false taste 
and aflectation in our art and poetry, the imitation of the antique, and of the great 
men of the preceding age is. conducted on narrow principles. Even in Philosophy we 
have not borrowed the best parts of those who have gone before iis.” The superior 
specimens of German poetry are strongly marked by energy and invention, but are 
not less distinguished by the defects which their own Critic has so candidly pointed 
out. The Histoiy of Literature is a province that has been particularly cultivated 
in Germany, and in which patient and deep research has been rewarded with 
beserved success. Metaphysics form a prominent part of German Literature; but 
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tWs lias presented a wide field for the ardent Kranderinga? of specnlaAlon. Onithig 
point, Madame de Stael observes, that thfe peculiar character of German literature 
is to refer eveiy thing to an interior existence ; and as that is the mystery of mys¬ 
teries, it awakens an unbounded curiosity.” 

Astronomy, Mathematics, and other branches df Scibncb, have been success¬ 
fully cultivated; and their works on Statistics, are remarkable for laborious 
accuracy, an indespcnsable requisite in such labours. But, it is rather in the,collection 
offiic% than in their application to the scienceofPoliticalEconomy,tSiat the Germans 
arc <listinguished. In the I7/te Arts, painting and engraving have made great pro¬ 
gress ; but Sculpture has been less advanced. Music^ however, is that in which^ ^ 
Germans excel; and in which they are, perha|is, unrivalled by any other nation in 
Europe. The knowledge it requires, and the patience that is necessary to execute 
it well, arc natural to them, and some of their Composers have great variety, beauty, 
and sublimity of knagination. It deserves also to be remarked, that in reference to 
Instruction, Literature, aud Science, the Protestant States aio superior to (he 
Catholic; and, consequently, the north of Germany to the south. 

“ Modern architecture in Germany offers nothing for our contemplation worthy 
of being recorded ; but the towns are in general well built, and are embellished by 
the proprietors with a good-natured care. In many, the houses are painted on the 
outsides with various colours ; one sees upon them tlic figures of saints, and orna¬ 
ments of every description ; which, though assuredly not the most correct in taste, 
yet cuitse a cheerful variety, aud seem to indicate a benevolent desire to please both 
their fellow countrymen and strangers. The dazzling splendour of a palace grati¬ 
fies the self-love of its possessors; but the well-designed and carefully-finished 
decorations which set off these little dwellings have something in them kind aud 
hospitable. 'Phe gardens iu some parts of Germany are almost as beautiful as 
in England.”— Madame de StacC^Germany. 

Germany has been long renowned for the number and celebrity of its Unvver- 
sitics. These lately amounted to thirty; but are now reduced to twenty-one ; of 
which thirteen arc Protestant, and six Catholic ; in the remaining two, both pro¬ 
fessions are united. A late enumeration of these Universities presents the following 
statement; 

« 

ProteHmt. • 

Berlin. J'nissia. 

Gottin}»en .... Hanover. 

Ijcipsic'l 

Jena > .... Saxonv. 

Halle j 

Heidelberg.... Baden. 

Tubiogen.,..,. Wirteinbarg. 

Erlangen .... Franconia. 

Marburg. Hesse Cnssel. 

Giessen. Hesse Darmstadt, 

Kiel...... Holstein. 

Rostock. Mecklenburg Schwerin. 

Griefswald .... i’ouicruniu. 

One extraordinary feature in the German Universities, is the number of their 
Professors. In 1819, there were 67 at Berlin-—51 at Heidelberg—52 at Breslaw. 
'riiese advertised 140 courses of lectures. . 

Gottingen is the most numerously attended of these Universities. Its number 
of Students usually exceed 1000 : in 1818, it was '1158. The numbers in several 
of the others, in 1819. as stated Iw Mr. Hodgskin, were the fqllo.wing. At Wurtz- 
burg, there were 576—at Jena, 6^9—at Vienna^ 993-^t Berlin, 942—at Leiepsi, 


' CuthoUc. 

Vienna . 

Fragne. 

Paderborii .... 

Laudshut > 

^VVurtzbnrg / * * 

Frey burg....... 

M'uced. 

Breslaw. Silesia. 

Bonn ........ Lower Rhine. 

This last was establiahe^ia 1818. 


Austria. 

Bohemia. 

Prussian Westphalia. 
Bavaria. 

Baden. 
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911—ttt PmgQR, 640^t Halle, Breslaw, 366^t 

Heidelberg, 363^t Geissen, 241 —at Jfarburg, 197—^it Rostodk, 180^t Kiel, 
167*—and at Grtefe\vaid% 59 * The total number of Student* usually exceeds 10,000. 

The subsequent brief and general sketch of the Manners, Characters, and 
Customs of the inhabitants of these widely-dlversified regiuns, has been drawn by 
one whose knowledge of the subject, and whose opportunities of observation, as 
well as her ability* render it peculiarly worthy of attention. 

** THie whole German nation can be made to agree in some principal features 
only} for the diversities of this country are such, that it is difficult to bring toge¬ 
ther, under one point of view, religions, governments, climates, and even people so 
different. Southern Germany is, in very many respects, quite distinct from the north-^ 
ern; the commercial cities are altogether unlike those which are the seats of 
universities; the small states differ sensibly from the two great monarchies of 
Prussia and Austria. As there is no capital city in which all the good company of 
Germany finds Itself united, the spirit of society exerts but little power ; and the 
empire of taste, and the arms of ridicule,* are eq»<ally without influence. The 
Germans are Sjixons, Prussians,. Bavarians,.Austrians ; but the Germanic charac¬ 
ter, on which the strength of all should be founded, is, like the land itself, par¬ 
celled out among so many different masters. The Germans arc, generally speaking, 
both sincere and faithful; they seldom forfeit their word, and deceit is foreign to 
them. The power of labour and reflection is also one of the distinctive features of 
the people of Germany. They are naturally a literary and philosophical people ; 
yet the separation into classes, which is more distinct in Germany than any wlicre 
else, because society does not soften its gradations, is, in some respects, injurious ti» 
the understanding properly so caflled. The nobles have too few ideas, the men of 
letters too little practice in business. It is imagination more than intellect that 
characterizes the Germans. J. P. Richer, one of their most distinguished writers, 
htis said that the empire of the seas behmgs to the English, that (f the land to the 
French, and that of the air to the Germans ; in fact, we discover in Germany, the 
necessity of a centre and bounds to this eminent faculty of thought, which rises 
and loses itself in vacuum, which penetrates and vanishes in obscurity, which 
perishes by its impartiality, confounds itself by the force of analysis, and stands in 
need of certain faults to circumscribe its virtues. The Germans are sluggish and inert, 
and never hasten to any object; they find obstacles to all; you hear ‘it is impossible re¬ 
peated a hundred times in Germany for once in France. When action is necessaiy, 
the Germans know not howto struggle with difficulties, and their respect for power 
is more owing to the resemblance between power and destiny, than any interested 
motive. As vi^e rise a little above the lower classes, we easily j)crceive that inter¬ 
nal vivacity, that poetry of the soul, which characterizes the Germans. The in¬ 
habitants of town and country, the soldiers and labourers, are all acquainted with 
Music. The poor Bohemians, as they wander, followed by their wives and children, 
carry on their backs a bad harp, made of common wood, from which they draw 
harmonious music. They play upon it while they rest at the foot of a tree on the 
high road, or near the post-houses, trying to awaken the attention of travellers to 
the ambulatory concert of their little wandering Rimily. Inr Austria, the flocks are 
kept by shepherds who play charming airs on instruments at once simple and sono¬ 
rous. These airs agree perfectly well with the soft apd pensive impression produced 
by the aspect of the country. The Germans deserve credit also for the sincerity 
testified in their respectftil acts of reverence, and their formal sanctity, which 
foreignera have so often turned into ridicule. Inhere is no assemblage more whim¬ 
sical than that displayed in the military aspect of Germany ; soldiers at every step, 
and all leading a sort of domestic life. They arenas much afraid of fatigue and of 
the inclemency of the air, as if the whole hation were composed of merchants and 
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men of letters; and yet all their institutions tend, and must necessarily tend, to 
inspire the people with military habits. * 

« The Germans, with some few exceptions, are hardly capable of suc¬ 
ceeding in any thing which requires address and dexterity V every thing molests 
and embarrasses them; and they have as much need of method in action as of in¬ 
dependence in ideas. 

« The German women have a charm exclusively their own—-a tonchihg voice, 
fair hair, a dazzling complexion ; they are modest, bnt less timid Jhah English 
women ; one sees that they have been less accustomed to meet with their superiors 
among men, and that they have, besides, less to apprehend from the sev^ censures 
of the public. Tliey endeavour to please by their sensibility, to interest -by their 
imagination; the ianguage of poetry and the fine arts are familiar to them ; they 
coquet with enthusiasm, as they do in France with wit and pleasantry. 

“Southern Germany, temperate in every sense, maintains itself in a monotonous 
state of well-being, singularly prejudicial tt the activity of conduct as well as of 
thought. The most lively desire of the inhabitants of this peaceful and fertile 
country is, that they may continue to exist qm they exist at present; and what can 
this only desire produce ? It is not even sufficient for the preservation of that with 
which they are satisfied. Many men of genius have been produced in the south, 
but they have formed themselves in the north. Near the coasts of the Baltic we 
find the noblest establishments, the most distinguished men of science and learning; 
and from Weimar to Konigsberg, from Konigsberg to Copenhagen, fogs and frosts 
appear to be the natural element of men of a lofty and vigorous imagination.”— 
Madame de Sta'ets Germany. 

The following sketch, from the same eminently descriptive writer, presents 
a lively picture of the ancient monuments of Art found iu various parts of 
Germany. 

“ The monuments of Gothic antiquity only are remarkable in Germany; those 
monuments rccal the ages of chivaliy; in almost every town, a public museum 
preserves the records of those days. One would say, that the inhabitants of the 
north, conqueroi’S of the workl, when they quitted Germany, left behind memo¬ 
rials of themselves under different forms, and that the whole land resembles the 
residence of some great people, long since left vacant by its possessors. Iu most of 
the arsenals of German towns, we meet with figures of knights in painted wood, 
clad in their armour ; the helmet, the buckler, the curiasses, the spurs, all accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom ; and when we walk among these standing dead, who 
with uplifted arms seem ready to strike their adversaries, and hold their lances 
in the rest, this motionless image of actions, formerly so lively, occasions an 
impression of pain. It is thus that long after earthquakes the KMics of men have 
been discovered still fixed in the same attitudes, in the action of the same thoughts 
that occupied them at the instant when they were swallowed up. Goerres, a German 
writer, has given an interesting description of an ancient church. ‘We see,’ said he, 

‘ figures of knights kneeling on a toml^stone with their hands joined together; above 
them are placed some wonderful curiosities from Asia, which are intended to attest, 
as so many dumb witnesses, the voyages of the deceased to the Holy Land. The 
dark arches of the church cover those who rest beneath them with their shade ; 
we might also imagine ourselves in the midst of a forest, the branches and leaves 
of which have been petrified by death, so that they will no longer move, or be 
agitated, when succeeding ages, like the midnight storm, shall roU through their 
lengthened vaults. ITie church resounds with the majestic, sounds of the or^n ; 
inscriptious in letters of brass, half destroyed by the humid vaponrs of time, con¬ 
fusedly indicate those great actions which are now become fabulous, after having 
been so long considered as incontestably true.’ ” 
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BXTRACnPS FROM THE ACT OF CONGRESS, 

Il«LA.t\yE to 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION. 

IN addUion to the previous stateonents relative to the present Constitution of Gertgaovj wfakh are suIk 
B tantialiy contained in ArUclea MII-^LVIIL of the . Generai:. Treaty of Congress, signed at Vienna, 9th 
June, 1815, and more particularly specified in the Act entitled. Federative Constitdtiow of Germany, 
agreed toby the Sovereign PrineCs and Free Towns of that confederation, and signed 8th of June, 1815, the 
following Extraott from this last Treaty embrace some of the most important principles of this new Con¬ 
stitution. - ^ 

ARTtcDE VII.—“ The question, whether a subject is to be discussed by the General Assembly, conform¬ 
ably to the principles above established, shall be decided in the Ordinary Assembly by a majority. 

“ The same Assembly shall prepare the Drafts of resolutions to’ be proposed to the General Assembly, 
and shall furnish the latter with all the information necessary, either for adopting or rejecting them. 

" The plurality of votes shall regulate the decisions, both in the Ordinary and General Assemblies, with 
this difference, however, that, in the Ordinary Assembly, the absolute majority shall be deemed sufficient, 
wiiile, in the other, two-thirds of the votes shall be necessary to form the plurality. When the votes arc 
even in the Ordinary Assembly, the President shall decide the question : but when the Assembly is to deli¬ 
berate on the acceptation or change of any of the fundamental Laws, upon organic institutions, upon indi¬ 
vidual rights, or upon affairs of religion, the majority shall not be deemed snflicient, cither in the Ordinary 
or the General Assembly. The Diet is permanent, but may, when the objects submitted to its delilrcration 
are terminated, adjourn for a period not exceeding four months." 

Article XI.—“ The States of the Confederation engage to defend from all hostile attack, the whole of 
Germany, as well as each individual State of the Union •, and they mutually guarantee to each other all their 
possessions comprised in this Union. 

“ When war is declared by the Confederation, no member can open a separate ncgociation with the enemy, 
nor make peace, nor conclude an armistice, without the consent of the other members. 

“ While they reserve to themselves the right of forming alliances, the members of the Confederation bind 
themselves, nevertheless, not to contract any engagement which might be directed against the safely of the 
Confederation, or of any of the individual States compo.sing it. 

The confederated States engage, in the same manner, not to make war on one another, on any pretext, 
nor to pursue their differences by force of arms, bat to submit them to the Diet, which shall attempt a me¬ 
diation by means of a Commission. If this should not succeed in bringing the contending parties to an 
accommodation, and n jnridjpal sentence becomes necessary, it shall be obtained by a well-organized Aus~ 
tregal Jui-y (Austregal Jnstans) to which the contending parties arc to submit without appeal.” 

Article XIII.—“ There shall bo Assemblies of the States in all the countries belonging to the Confedera- 
tion.’* 

Article XVI.—“The different Christian sects in the countries and tci ritorics of the (icrmaiiic Confede¬ 
ration, shall not experience any difference in the enjoyment of civil and political ghts." 

Article XVifl.—“ The rrinces and Free Towns of Germany have agrecd'to secure to the subjects of 
the Confederate States, the following rights : 

A. —That of acquiring and possessing funded property beyond the limits of the State in which they 
are settled, without being liable to pay to the foreign Power any higher tax or duly than tiiose paid by its 
own subjects. 

B. —1. That of emigrating from one confederated State to another, provided it be proved that the 
State in which they settle receive them as subjects. 

2. That of entering into the civil or militarv service of any of the confederated States j it tieing, how¬ 
ever, understood, that the exercise of either of tliese rights does not release them fr<’'n being liable to mili¬ 
tary service in their own country. And, in order that the difference of the Lavi s with regard to their 
liability to military service may not be attended with any partial advantages, 6r injurious^ consequences, to 
any particular State, the Diet of the Confederation shall consider of the means of establishing Uegulations 
upon this subject as impartial as possible. 

C. —The exemption from all export duty, drawback, or other impost of that description, in case they 
remove their property from one confederated State to another, unless it should be otherwise stipulated by 
particular Conventions concluded between them. 

D. _Upon the first meeting, the Diet shall frame laws for the liberty of the Press in general, and shall 

adopt such measures as may secure Authors and Editors against the piracy of their works ’’ 
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AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER I. 

^'ame~^Sttuation — Boundaries--^J^tent-^Populationr<>^On^nal InhahUafiis^PtOr 

grea^we Gcography^Present division and DistrihtHon ^tke JMtahitania. 

TPIE NAM»of this empire is derived from the circle of Austria which is ope of 
the provioces included within its territories, and was the patrizhonial possession of 
the first grand Dukes. It is mei*ely the ratified Fr^eh and Italian pronunciation 
of the German word Oaterich, implying^the eastern kingdom, as cotnpared with 
the more western regions of Germany. 

The Austrian empire not only comprises the province of the same name, but 
many ancient kingdoms and states, which at no very distant period exulted in 
their independence ; but whichnow compose the extensive and compact dominions of 
the house of Austria. This empire is situated in the middle of eastern Europe, and 
is BOUNDED by Piedmont, Switzerland, and Bavaria, on the west; by Bavai’ia, 
Silesia, and Poland, on the north; by Russia, Moldavia, and Walachia, on the 
east; and by Turkey, the Adriatic, and the middle of Italy, on the south. 

Its Extent, in 1816, was computed at 12,204*43 Austrian square miles, 
and its population at 28,178,836 inhabitants. As the Austrian geographical mile 
is fifteen to the degree, each of these is equal to 21*609 English square miles; 
and consequently the whole area of the Austrian empire, is 262,605 English 
square miles, which computation giv^ 107persons to each square mile, in 1818, M. 
Lichtemtern stated tlie extent of the Austrian empire, exclusively of the dependent 
states, at 258,000 square miles, and the population at 28,207,8^ individuals, which 
is nearly 110 persons to each square mile. Of these lie stat^ tbe Sclavonic race 
at 13,162,000; the Germans at 5,342,0p0; the Italia^ at 4,226,000; the Hun¬ 
garians at 4,225,000, the Walachians at 1,246,000; aii4 the Jews at 487,000. 
In addition, there are a considjfsrable number of Greeks, Turks, Albanians, 
and Armenians.—With respect to the di^tributioii o/ thi^e Into classes, the same 
writer states the number of the Austrian elefgji eatclusively of th«r femilies, at 
64,000^; about 66,000'^of whom belong to the jCatholic church, nobles of both 
sexes are stated at 470,000; and the civil servants of the government, with their 
families, at 280,000. The military, iocloding women, children, and servants, 
amount to 800,000 ; the burghers and tradeunen, with their fainilii^. to 2,333,000, 
and the persons engaged in agrienlture, tq a;lmut ^,026,0CNI^.> this, 

territory, the superficial extent of (fcpendenf states 13,936 

English miles, and their populate li988yWv Cowequctetly,' Ww 
is equal to 276,441 square railCs^ 9^ the whcfe pbpiU^ 
inhabitants ; wbicb is about 109 persons to each;s^|ijiwe m 

The OiiiGiNAii Pojpuit^TioK of the Amtjfian 
and Sclavonic ; and the descendants from the focfimrs^el^ 4^911^ 
tant part of the inhabitants. Bohemia and Mors^i^ W^eiW o^^^tiBi^ 

- the southern parts of the empire contain many who 
Cisalpine Gauls, and of the colonies established among therm by the Ronmh8» 
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tiiiise temlof^;’ Only s'ft^iEii} of raego 4amiQi<>Qt)< enriy 

pa^sloiift\: o| tl^ ]||q«i8e (1^ Tl»? vioiWUudles <rf wijr, t}^;co}onlatipns of 

polj^y power>Jbnairo qoiiti'lbp^ IP r«l49 Austrian pnipiro 

to its pn»6nt rank among Buwippftii sovsrp^tipg) aini few amo^ them present 
p^tep variations In their terrilorial ppsaegsions, pr aiSfor4 a nawe interesting topic 
in their pBG^BSsivn fisoGitiepKV. 

The Princes of Aiii^ria originally' descended from the Dukes of Alsace; and 
were styled Cwnts fii Hap^ur^t from the eastle of that name on the Aar, in 
Switzerland, which was their patnmonial residwice, before they were called to fill the 
imperialthrone Germany. CountRodolphwpsekctedkingofthe Romans, in 1273i 
and bestowed the Duchy of Austria on hU son Albert, with whom, therefore, the 
house of Austria commenc(». • This Duchy then comprised tlie ancient Margra- 
viate, and that ]^rt of Bavaria situated on the river Enm, As Count of Ilapsburg, 
Albert possessed the greatest part of Oberland, in Switzerland, and some scattered 
territories in Suabia. In 1284, Styria, Carhithia, and Carniola, were added, but 
Albert, who was elected Emperor of Germany in 1284, lost all his hereditary 
territory in Switzerland in 1307. The Emperor Maximilian, grandfather to 
Charles V., acquired the Netherlands by marriage ; and his son Philip obtained the 
Crown of Spain by the same means. The united (loniintons of Austria and Spain, 
were therefore possessed by Charles V., who, in 1527, augmented the territorial 
extent of the former by adding the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, witli 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia. But in 1556, Charles resigned the Spanish 
dominions, and the Netherlands, to his son Philip II. At the conclusion of the 
thirty years’ war, in 1648, Austria was obliged to relinquish the provinces of Luvsa 
tia and Alsace ; the former to the Elector of Saxony, and the latter to France. 
Subsequently to this, however, Transylvania wsis added, and the boundaries of 
Hungary were enlarged. The peace of Utretclit, in 1713, and the Barrier Treaty^ 
concluded two years afterwards, put Austria in possession of Belgium, the Duchy 
of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the island of Sardinia; but Uie last was 
soon afterwards exchanged for Sicily. By the peace of Passarowitz, in 1718, the 
Banat of Teineswar, Belgrade, and parts of Servia, Bosnia, and Walachia, were 
miited to the Austrian dominions ; but all these, except the Banat, were restored to 
the Porte, in 1739. In 1735, both Naples and Sicily u'^erp resigned to Spain, in 
exchange for the Duchies of Parma and Placentia. With Charles VI., who died 
in 1740, terminated the male branch of the house of Hapsburg. 

The dominions of Austria then descended to Maria Theresa, the daughter and 
heiress of Charles VI. She was married to the Duke of Lorraine, aad had imme¬ 
diately to contend with Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Spain, each of whom laid 
clafin to part of the territories that liad been possessed by her father. The result 
of the struggle with these powers was, that Prussia obtained a great portion of 
Silesia,' and the country of Galtz, in 1742, and Spain conquered the Duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, in 1748. By the first partition of Poland, in 
1773, Austria obt^ned Galicia and Lodoraaria. The Bukowlne was added, in 1777, 
and Innuiertel was annexed, in 1778. From that time the terriforial extent of the 
house of Austria began to decline. The sovereign was still dignified with the title 
of the Emperor of Germany; hut the territories and population over which this 
title extended have sufferccl great fluctuations since the commencement of the 
French Revolution. At that period the population of Austria was estimated at 
25,000,000. This number was much increased, in 1796, by the accession of a 
great part of the kingdom of Poland, which was then dismembered and divided 
l>etween Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; hut nearly an equal diminution was expe 
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rienced in the following year, by the t!essibni<^ Ketberiandl|i^ Xl^bardy, 
to France. The territory of the ancieftt republic of Veni<» wm eqop after trans¬ 
ferred to Austria. 'JTie peace which this power was obli^d to octeeitide with France, 
in 1801, caused a further diminution of territory, fiy that of 1806, which suc¬ 
ceeded the disasters at Ulm and Austerlitz, tlw Venetian territories, T^rol, and 
the Suabian principalities, containing a population of about 3,000,000, were given 
up as the price of peace. This was likewise the raoch which put a period to the 
Germania constitution, and caused the title of “ Emperor of Austria’* to be substi¬ 
tuted for that of “ Emperor of Germany, and king of the Romans.” A new war 
with France, in 1809, led to further lossra, and to the union of the Emperor’s 
daughter with Napoleon. The provinces which were then relinquished were, 

1. The Illyrian Provinces to France. ^ 

2. Salzburg, and some other provinces, to Bavaria. 

3. Some districts in Lusatia, belonging to Bohemia, and the whole of West Galicia 

to Saxonyj and 

. 4. Part of East-Galicia to Russia. 

These contained more than 44,000 square miles, and a population of nearly 
three millions and a half, so that the number of inhabitants in the Austrian 
empire was then reduced to less than 20,000,000. But the final success of the 
allies, and the overthrow of the grand enemy of Europe, restored Austria to more 
than her former strength and splendour. 

Tbe present territory, as established by the Congress of Vienna, and sul>se- 
quently by the treaty of Paris, 1815, is divided into twenty-one Provinces, 
besides the four dependent states. This division, with the resjK'Ctive extent and 
poouiation of each, according to the statement of Blumenbach, are as follow: 


Extent and Population, of the Provinces of the Austrian Empire and its Dependen¬ 
cies, accoraing to their present condition. (A. D. 1810.) 

I.— ^The Austrian Empire. 


Square MUes. 


1. The Kingdom of Bohemia .... 9.56*80 

2. The Margraviate of Moravia... 417’641 

S. The Dukedom of Silesia ... 8G'85 J 


Inhabitants, 

3,203,222 

1,680,935 


4. Austria below the Enns. 363'G5 1,048,324 

5. Austria alrnve the Enns, 151*86 square miles, 

4 i 7,625 inhabitants, together with the circle 
of the Inn and Hausruck, 59*92 square miles, 

197,537 inhabitants; and Saltzburg 132'54 

square miles, 141,699 inhabitants ........ 344*32 756,897 

6. The Dukedom of Styria. 398*98 799,056 

7. The Dukedom of Carinthia. 190*90 278,500 

8. Illyria, 190*61 square miles, 358,831 iuhabl- 

bitants ; and a part of Croatia, 60'34 square 

miles, 108,205 inhabitants. 250'95 467,836 

9. The Coast district . 176*18 422,861 


10. Tyrol, and Voralberg.. 

11. The Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom.... 

12. The Government of Dalmatia.. 

13. Tlw Kingdom of Galicia .......... 

14. GtviV Hungary, Croatia, and Sclavonia 

15. Civil Transylvania .. 

16. Transylvanian military frontiers ...... 

17. Danat frontiers. 

18. Sclavontan frontiers.. 

19. Warasdiner military Government .. . 

20. Carlstadtcr military Government ..., 

21. Banat regiments ... 


.. 520*44 
.. 867-50 
.. 274-94 
.. 1.526*12 
.. 4097*06 

} 1118*70 

.. 186-00 
.. 139-40 
.. 67*40 

.. 166*40 
.. 54*20 


717,542 

4,111,535 

295,089 

3,75.5,454 

8,200,000 

1,510,000 

171,657 

230,079 

107,217 

188,906 

95,442 


12,204*43 


28,178,836 
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Sqitart;MU0$, 

1. GrM4Pakedomof Tuscany.,....f 431‘PO 

2. Dukedom of Modena ... 92*31 

8. Di^kedomof Massa and Carrara mth Garfi^ana 23*00 
4. Dukedom of Parma.. ... ...... 101*62 


InkobHunu, 
1,176,000 
375,000 
60,000 
• 383,000 
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647-93 1,988,000 


A part of these territories is situated in Germany, which places the Emperor 
of Austria at the bead of the princes that constitute that confederation. These 
Austria Proper-; the Duchy of Styria; the Duchy of Carinthia ; the 
Archbishopric of Salzburg; with Tyrol and ywalberg, llie remainder of the 
Austrian dominions is out of Germany, and wincit we subjoin, for tbe suke b( 
connecting- the present with the former Division. They are, 

1. The Kingdom of Bohemia, .... which comprises Bohemia proper, the Marquisatc of Moravia, and 

Austrian Silesia. 

2. Eastern Galicia ...This contains a part of Little Poland, which Austria obtsdned at the 

partition of that kingdom in 1772. 

3. The Kina don of Hungary ... .Besides what is properly called the kingdom of Hungary, this includes 

the Banat ofTemeswar, and Scluvonia. 

<1. Transi/lvania ...This province, which has been united witn the Austrian dominions since 

1694, derives its name from lying beyond mountains clothed with woods. 
It formed part of the ancient Dacia ,- and usually includes the Bukowiuc. 

o. Croatia.,.,,, .This country was called Liburnia by the Romans. It is now divided 

into two parts j the one situated on the right bank of the Save, the other 
joined to the new Kingdom of Illyria 

G. The Kingdom of Illyria .This kingdom was created in 1816, anc is composed of Carinthia, the 

circle of Willach, Carniola, the country of Goritz, the cirelc of Clagen* 
furth, southern Croatia, the ancient Hungarian Littorulc, Istria, Friuli, 
Dalmatia, Ragusa, and the islands in the Adriatic. 

7. Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom.. new kingdom, which was formed by the Congress of Vienna, is 

composed of the countries of Chiavenua, ValteJinc, and Borinio, the 
Duchies of Milan and Mantua, with the states of Venice. 


A.S the preceding statement also shows the absolute extent and popula- 
lation of each province,, the comparative density of the inhabitants is easily 
obtained. Taking an English square mile as a standard of compari.son, the Vene¬ 
tian territories afford a comparative population of 220 individuals on each mile : 
while the Banat frontiers con tain'about forty-three ; and upper Austria about one 
hundred and twenty-seven. It also appears, that Lower Austria, though one of 
the most fertile districts of the empire, is less populous than the mountainous and 
manufacturing countries of Bohemia and Silesia, while the latter possess a greater 
population than the fertile plains of Hungary. The reason of this will be illus¬ 
trated by tlie subsequent remarks on the agriculture and manufactures of the 
empire. 
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CHApnERU. 


Outlines—General Surface — MmintttJrrs — Rivers — Canals~Lakes — Climate and 
Seasotts — Sail — Forests — Culture — Froducis. 

* . * ■ - 

MUCH of the Ovtunks of this empire is formed of arbitrjtry In some 

places the banks of a riverji in others a chain of mountains, and in the southern ■ 
part, the shores of the Adriatic, form the natural boundary. This last renders 
Austria a maritime state. Here the coasts are steep and rugged, and numerous 
rocky islands skirt the shores, appearing like fragments of the eastern Alps, which 
terminate in this quarter. The river Save, and afterwards tlie Danube, divide 
Austria in part from Turkey. A chain of inoi ntaiiis, which joins the Carpathian 
range, separates it from Walachia and Moldavia. The Suedctic ehain, and the 
mountains of Erzgeburg, bound Bohemia on the north and north-east; wliile another 
elevated ridge limits the same kingdom on the west. A branch of the Alps 
divides Tyrol from Bavaria. The remainder of the outlines is little distinguished 
by natural features. 

ITie General Surface of the countiy, which includes a great part of the 
Alps, the Carpathian, and other cliains of mountains, with the vast basins 1)f so 
many noble rivers, and the wide-spread plains of Hungary and Galicia, must 
embrace every conceivable diversity. The stupendous mountains, clad 411 almost 
perpetual snow, the tremendous avalanche, the hanging glacier, the foaming 
cataract, and the embosomed lake, with the majestic forest, the rolling river, the 
extended plain, and their varied combinations, include all that is sublime and 
terrible, pleasant and delightful, in prospect. Besides the chains above-mentioned, 
various ranges of mountains, and several detached hills, diversify the northern 
districts, and join the great Carpathian chain, which bounds the north and cast of 
Hungary and Transylvania. The southern parts of the empire are rendeixid 
strikingly romantic by the eastern Alps, and their varied ramifications. Nor must 
the plains of Lombardy and the basin of the Po be overlooked as distinguishing 
features in the general landscape. Dalmatia, Carniola, and CarintMa, present 
many mountainous scenes ; but among the Alpine regions of Europe, “ 'I he Tyrol 
stands pre-eminent for the rich variety of its picturesque scenery. Switzerland, it 
is true, presents objects that arc more stupendous; but, if the .^nasses are more 
vast, the outline is not so broken, nor are the more impressive features of landscape 
so much blended and so fully brought within the range of the eye, os in tlie Tyrolean 
district. Here the traveller, who delights in the union of the sublime, and the 
beautiful, is sure to receive the highest gratification: here mountains and defiles 
of the boldest character, glaciers^ cataracts, and lakes, of the most singular kind, 
with woods and vallies of a peculiar physiognomy, constitute a tout ememblot 
within the scope of distinct vision, which overwhelms the beholder with such 
impressions and feelings as no words can express.” 

The Alps and the Carpatian Mountains have already been described in the 
general view of Europe. The ramifications of these, with the circular barrier of 
Bohemia, and numerous other ranges, occupy extensive regions of the Austrian 
. territory ; and, under various names and modifications, stretch from the confines of 
Switzerland to those of Russia. These mountains are.of all altitudes and aspects. 
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from tho toweriiig.heighfof the great Brenner, biding his snow-^mpt summit above 
the clouds^ to the gentle elevations of a few hundred feet. But an enumeration 
of individual summits would be tedious and uninteresting. 

Austria is intersected in almost e«rery direction by noble rivers, and divided 
into two ihstinct parts, from north-west to south-east, by the winding, the rapid, 
and the majestic Danube. This river receives 40 tributary streams before it enters 
the imperial dominions of the house of Austria, and about 100 more before it 
completes its lengthened course, by mingling its waters with those of the Euxine. 
The other rivers most deserving of notice are the Theiss, the Save, the Drave, the 
Raab, the Jjeytha, the MToravo, and the Mulda. 

The Theiss rises in the eastern part of the Carpathian mountains, and is at 
first a rapid and clear stream ; but after reacliing the plain it becomes slow and 
turbid. ^ It flows towards the west through more than four degrees of longitude, and 
then turning to the south, intersects Hungary, and enters the Danube, above the 
city of Belgrade. Its whole course is about 430 English miles. It exceeds most 
of the other rivers in Europe in the abundance of its fish. The Theiss receives many 
tributary streams, among which is the Maros, and the Koras. The former springs 
from the mountains of Transylvania, and flows westward to below Szegedin : the 
latter runs nearly parallel to the Maras, hut is a few miles north of it. Both these 
collect the waters of numerous other streams. One of these is the Berettyo, which 
enters the Koras, and is nearly equal to that river in size. The Bega flows through 
Temeswar, and joins the Theiss before it is lost in the Danube. On the opposite 
side several riwjrs also enter it. Among them are the Brodrogh at Tohay, an<l 
the united waters of the Ilernath and the Sajo, still further to the soutli. These 
are formed by numerous streams which descend from the southern flanks of the 
(/'arpathian mountains, as they wind round the northern limits of I Jungary. 

The river Save originates in the mountains of Tyrol, and after flowing a few 
miles towards the east, becomes the southern boundary of part* of the Austrian 
dominions, till it joins the Danube below Belgrade. Its course is nearly equal to 
that of the Theiss ; but its tributary streams are less numerous. 

The Drave originates in the western mountains of Carinthia, and flows 
nearly parallel to the Save, through the whole of Carinthia and Styria. It divides 
Croatia from Hungary, and unites with the Danube below Esseck. I'he Drave is 
navigable from Willach in Carinthia, to the termination of its coarse, a distance 
of nearly .300 miles. Its whole length exceeds 350 miles. The principal river it 
receives is the Muhr, at Legrad, which conveys to it the waters that descend from 
the northern mountmns of Styria. 

The Inn rises in the elevated regions of the Swiss Alps, and descends towards 
the north-east, through the kingdom of Bavaria, till it forms the w estern boundary 
of the Austrian empire, and subsequently enters the Danube at Passau. 

The IIaab and the Levtha are of much less extent. They water the w*esteru 
extremity of Hungary, and fall into the Danube; the latter near Presburg, and 
the fonner at Komorn. The Mulda commences in the southern mountains of 
Bohemia, and winds towards the north, till it flows into the The Morava 

or March, from which Moravia derives its name, originates near the northern 
extremity of that province, and proceeds towards the south, and passes Olmutz, 
and Hradisch to the Danube, on the west of Presburg. The remaining rivers, 
north of the Alps, are chiefly subordinate branches of those already described. 

Several noble rivers water the Austrian dominions south of the Alps. These 
chiefly descend from that grand encircling chain, and cxinvcy to the ocean the 
overflowings of the sub-Alpine lakes, which are cherished in its bosom, or spread 
their broad waters at its feet. The south-western boundary of the Austrian 

3L 
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territory is the Tesino, which has its source ill Mount St4 0othard, and flows 
through the countiy of the Grissons, and tiie lake of Maggiore. ^ Pescending 
through the Milanese territory, it washes the walls of Pavia, and soou after fails 
into the Po. The Adoa originates in Mount Braulis, in the cM>untry of the Grissons, 
and runs through the valley of the Valteline into the ltdce of Como. It issues from 
the south-east arm of that lake and joins the Po near Cremona. Its navigation was 
improved by a canal, constructed in 1777. The Oouo rises in the Bishopric of 
Trent, Flowing to the south, it crosses the Venetian territoi^> passes through the 
lake Isero, proceeds to the Duchy of Milan, and then winding to the south-east, 
flows through the Duchy of Mantua, and discharges its accumulated waters into 
the Po, a few miles east of the Adda. 

The Adige and the Po will both be described in the general view of Italy. 
'fhe PiAVE also descends from the Alps, through the territory of Brixen and the 
province of Treviso, into the Gulf of Venice, about 15 miles north-east of that 
city. 'Fhe other rivers in this part of the Austrian territory are either tributary to 
the al)ove, or not of sufficient importance to be described in this general view. 

Though the inland navigation of the Austrian empire is gieatly facilitated by 
the number of large rivers it contains, it is still far from being so extensively 
useful as it miglit be. Government, however, has not been inattentive to this branch 
of internal economy ; for, besides the Canals which are already completed, plans of 
the most gigantic kind have been formed for connecting all the great rivere with each 
other, and consequently for uniting the Austrian dominions with all other parts of 
Europe. Tlie chief of these projects, as stated by Joseph Shemerl, tn his work on 
water communications between Austria and the other countries of Europe, pub¬ 
lished in 1810, wevCf first, to unite the Moldau and the Danube ; second^ the Danube 
and the Elbe ; third, the Weichsel and the Danube ; fourth, the Theiss with the 
Save; and fifth, the Danube at Vienna with the Adriatic. Another canal has 
likewise been projected to pass irom Pesh direct to Szalnok, thus uniting the 
Theiss and the Danube, above the canal of the Emperor Francis. 

Many of the Austrian rivers are too rapid, or too much impeded by rocks 
and water-falls, to admit of that extensive navigation which the volume of their 
watere would lead us to expect. Even the majestic Danube is so much obstructed 
that its ascent is in some places difficult, and in others impossible. In reference to 
the inland navigation of the eastern regions of the empire, and which ai'e roost 
susceptible of such communications, the following extract from Schwartner, will 
aflbrd the most authentic information. 

“ It is to be lamented, that the navigation in the ascent of the Danube is so 
difficult;—that in the Theiss, which flows with a more moderate stream, the 
returning navigation is prevented beyond Szegedin, on accoilnt of the low and 
marshy land by which it is surrounded, preventing the use of horses in drawing the 
vessels ;—that the river Gran is only navigable at particular seasons of the year; 
and that Wagh cannot be navigated against the stream. The Save and the Drave 
are of greater importance for the foreign than the internal trade ; and the projects 
which have been lately entered upon for rendering the Kdrds and the Morava, or 
March, navigable, are not yet carried into execution. 

“ The chief canals which have been brought to any degree of perfection, are 
the Bega canal, which passes from Facset through the whole Banat, by Temeswar 
to Becskerck, a distance of sixteen German miles, or seventy-three English, 
from which vessels may pass by the Bega into the Theiss near its junction with 
the Danube and that called the Emperor Francis’s canal, which was finished in 
1801, and joins by a course of thirteen and a half German miles, or sixty-two 
English, the Danube with the Theiss, passing from Monostorszeg, near Zombor, 
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to Fold'^r. Thk canal has a fall of tw^tfHseren feet between the Danube and 
tbeTheise, and is provided with five locl«.”—There are smaller canals in the 
Austrian dmninioas, on the southern side of the Alps; and the lakes Maggiore 
and Como are each <K)nn€cted with Milan by canal navigation. 

Lakes are numerous in the Austrian territories; but they are inferior both in 
magnitude and interest to those of Russia and Switzerland. In the southern 
districts, and other elevated tracts, they partake of the mountainous character, and 
are^ formed by the collected waters of the higher regions, pent up in the vallies 
which oppose^ a barrier to their descent. In Hungary, and near the banks of some 
of the large rivers in other places, they are more properly marshes. There are several 
small lakes in Bohemia, particularly in the southeni districts. Near the borders of 
Bavaria, there are three small lakes in the vicinity of each other. The largest 
lakes in the empire are in the western part of Hungary. The first is about 10 
leagues south-east of Vienna. This is the Nemiedler-See, which is about 46 miles 
in circumference, but too shallow to be navigated, except by small boats. In 
general its shores are flat and marshy, overgrown with woods, and frequented by 
wild fowls. But a ridge of hills rises like an amphitheatre towards the west, the 
sides of which are covered with vineyards, and the summits with wood. The 
peculiarity of this lake is the saltness of its waters, which renders them unfit for 
use. The salt sometimes crystalizes on the shores, an<l the peasants collect it for 
their cattle. One hundred parts of the salt, obtained by evaporating the water, are 
said to contain 77 of sulphate of soda, 8 of muriate of soda, and 15 of the soda 
uncombined. 

The largest lake in the Austrian empire is the Balaton lake, or Platten-Sec, 
situated more to the south-east. Its length, from north-east to south-west, is about 
45 English miles, and its breadth varies from four to nine miles. The greater part 
of its shores are but little elevated, though in some spots, particularly about 
'Dhany, on the north-west shore, they are precipitous. The deepest places do not 
exceed 12 fathoms. It abounds with fish of various kinds, among which is the perca 
hucioperca, or Fogas, which is generally reckoned a great delicacy. The small lake 
Valenezc is situated north-east of the Platten-See. Several other lakes of tninsparent 
waters are found among the Carpathian mountains. 

Carinthia contains a large central lake in the neighbourhood of Clagcufiirt. 
The singular lake of Cirknitz is situated among the mountains of Carniola, south 
of Layback ; but, as it constitutes one of the most striking curiosities of the 
Austrian dominions, it will be described under that head. 

On the southern side of the grand Alpine chain, several beautiful lakes form dis¬ 
tinguishing features in the landscape, and impart a charm to the sceneiy which the 
combined effect of all the other constituent parts could not aff<»r(l. Among these are 
Maggiore, or Liicarno, Lugano, Como, Lecca, Iseo, and Garda, which foi*m a 
series stretching from west to east, on the southern flank of the Alps. 

Maggiore, which is near the north-west border, is about .37 miles long from 
north to south, from three to six broad, and about 80 fathoms at its greatest depth. 
It is fed by the waters of several small lakes, and is almiit 678 li<nglish feet above 
the level of the sea. The water is clear, of a greenish hue, and well stocked 
with fish, particularly trout, perch, and tench. This lake is embosomed in hills, 
the sides of which are adorned with nurseries, orchards, and vineyards, and their 
summits crowned with thick forests of chesmit trees. The banks, in many places, 
present covered avenues in trellis work, diversified by numerous small sheets of 
water ; and the surface is broken by several beautiful islands. The three largest 
are denominated the Boromean isles ; they are adorned with temples and gardens, 
and celebrated by travellers for their resemblance to the enchanted scenes of romance. 
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/ lake Lugano is joined to Miipfiore,tym «*ri^ kttgne aiid«a half 

in length. It is nearly twenty mil^ long^ and fooi^ ©© M 
crooked and irregular figiirci and almost witcdly Oac^mpfissed by id«^^ 
senting severalpictui’esque and teantiM-seaaBW.f ; ^ > ■ ; 

Lake Como is about thirty nnks in length, but loss than tiiree oT it» gi^atest 
breadth. It lies in the midst of inottntiiln so»i^,#nd s^rates into twu bramehes 
towards the south. It is celebrated fior its delightful and romantie sceiieiw. > Like 
Maggiore, it is connected with the city of Milan by a cOnalw Near ,3f4mo, on 
its banks, there is an intermitting spri^; and above tbat^^hkj©. i^^ tlm covha 
Vercna, which discharge great quontitias of water during tibh sdmhae# incH^ 

Lrcca is situated fMIt of Como, with which it is connected,vandy'like tiiuw 
already described, its beirfc&a'med by a hollow in the mothitains. Its length 
is fourteen miles, and its breadth four or five. Lecca is traversed by the river 
Oglio, which issues from its southern extremities ; and its centre is adorned with a 
large and fertile island. The small but beautiful Iseo is less than the others, but it 
participates in their Alpine character and delightful sceneiy. 

These are succeeded by the noble Lago di Garoa, which i© more than thirty 
miles long, and about eight broad. It stretches from north to south, and is diver¬ 
sified by several small islands, promontories, and peninsulas ; one of which contains 
some ruins, supposed to be those of Sirmisy to which Catullus was so mucli attached. 
The wide expanse of this lake, with the agitation of its surface by the slightest wind, 
causes it to resemble an arm of the sea; while the surrounding hanks, which are 
exposed to the south, and protected on the north by high mountmns, are covered 
with vines, olive, fig, lemon, orange, and other fi’uit-trees. The scenery is romantic 
and beautiful. 

This lake abounds in fisli, especially that species called CarpiunOy thought by 
Liniiieus to be a species of salmon. It is of an exquisite flavour, and held in such 
estimation in all parts of Italy, as to form a lucrative iwticle of traffic. Its wateis 
live said to possess the property of bleaching in a peculiar degree. 

As the Austrian empire stretches through such a wide space, and embraces 
such a varied territory, its Climate and temperature must be subject to an equal 
variation. At Vienna, though less than 400 feet above the level of the sea, the 
medium annual temperature is about 51" of Fahrenheit. At Gratz, a degree 
further south, the medium is only 49“, the elevation being nearly 700 feet. Salzburg, 
which is situated near the western frontier, and in the vicinity of the Alpine range, 
has an average temperature of 47“; while at Prague, two degrees further north, 
tlic thermometer rises to 48“. 

In point of climate, the Austrian dominions may be divided into three regions. 
'I’he southern region comprises the provinces on the confines of Itt(ly, with part of 
(.'roatia, and stretches from 42, to 40 degrees of latitude. The olive, the myrtle, 
the vine, the fig-tree, and the pomegranate, grow freely here; and the middle 
of winter resembles the month of Marcli a few degrees further north.—The second 
region extends from the 46th to the 49th degi’ee, and comprises Austria Proper, a 
great part of Hungary, with a portion of Moravia and Bohemia. The olive is no 
longer found in this region, but vines and maize thrive in favourable situations. 
Winter lasts between three and four months; the spring is mild but rainy; and 
the siirnTner warm but variable. The climate is salubrious, except in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the marshes,, where the miasma often prove fatal to strangers.— 
The northern region comprises Galicia, part of Hungary, a great portion of 
Bohemia and Moravia, with the whole of Austrian Silesia. Winter here assumes 
increased severity, and lasts about five months. Grapes, and other delicious fruits, 
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&0 k>ng^ xa3me tD/.ii^ p^PtieuiBrly ke the Tallies, 

ifr often gebatecjthasB m England. - 

llie exteti^e plains^ the ailmerons morasses, and nncnltiTat^ i^tiicts, of 
Hnng^yj render the air less salubrious than in most other parts # the empire. 
Offen k skuated abont one degree and a half farther south than Phri«^ yet the mean 
temperature of the coldest month is about 8® less at the former place than at the 
latter. The Hungarian summer, on the contrary, is hotter than at Paris. At this 
latter city, the mean temperature of that season is about 66®; but at Olfen it 
» ' In 1811, the mean summer temperature at OfFen was 76®; a heat usually 

ex|ieriet»»d at Home> in latitude 41® SS'. The variation of the temperature between 
night and day, however^, has been found to be less at Offen^ than either in Switzer¬ 
land or at Paris. The.plague sometimes visits the south.ea8tern parts of Hungaiy, 
and spreads its baneful influence over those regions which border on the confines 
of Turkey, whence the contagion is usually imported. 

The Soil of the Austrian territories includes almost every species, from the 
most barren to the most fertile. The basins of the Po, the Danube, and of some of 
the other large rivers, are scarcely to be surpassed in fertility. Most of the lower 
parts of the country, except where they are occupied by morasses and wastes, are 
fertile ; yet sandy plains are found whicli are scarcely adorned with a vestige of 
vegetation. 

If the whole surface of the Austrian empire were divided into 100 equal parts, 
then the productive soil of all kinds would occupy seventy-nine of these parts, 
and the waste lands, including lakes, morasses, mountains, rivers, and the gr<)imd 
covered with buildings, the remaining twenty-one parts. Again, if the productive 
soil be divided into 100 parts, these are employed nearly in the following manner. 

The land in tillage would occupy.43 of those parts 

The Meadow lands are equal to.'9 

The Commons which support cattle.... 9 

The Land employed in vineyards. 2 

Gardens, Orchards, and Nursery grounds 2 
Forests of all kinds...35 

100 

'.'i 

Many of the mountains, and other parts of the Austrian empire, are clothed 
with luxuriant forests, in which almost every spetnes of timber grows to a great 
size. The following account of one of these, visited by Dr. Bright, in Hungary, 
affords a fine specimen, “ The forest of Belevar, which we now entered, is 
one of the finest in Hungary. It is situated on the Drave, and consists chiefly of 
different species of oak, intermixed with fi variety of other forest trees, and 
amongst them a considerable number of beech and maple. The trees arc tltc most 
luxuriant I ever beheld. Thousands of oaks which, when measured several feet 
above the root, are more than seven feet in diameter, continue almost the same 
size, without throwing out a branch, to the heigfit of thirty, forty, and fifty 
feet, and are still in the most flourishing and healthy condition.” 

Austria not only supplies inexhaustible stores of timber, for n irioiuil consump¬ 
tion, but vast rafts are annually floated dov n the rivci-s, for the use of other 
countries. The same judicious traveller makes the following remarks, which 
present clear ideas of the importance, the general appearunc;e, the extent, and the 
value of these sylvan stores. Having I'eferixjd to their value, as producing articles of 
domestic utility and commerce, he observes, 

“ Above all, however, the forests are of importance, as affording pasture for 
the cattle during the summer, when tlie sun is veiy powerful. At this season. 
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almost all the cattle of the estate one driveo: iiita tliefl}»v m 4 remtim under 
keepers of different descriptions for three or four months. jo tlii of 

Belevar, there are above 700 horned cattle kept ibr breedii^} «aboot IjSO horses^ 
and large droves of swine, and flocks ^ ,sl^ep« With rosp^ to the general 
features of these forests, they vary very mHcb* sometimes presentingr deep labyrinths 
of wood, intensected by paths, worn by herdsmen and their floclmj bot requiring 
most experienced guides to conduct the traveller through their mazes; at others, 
affording inaguiticent grove sccneiy, and opening like a wooded park, with trees 
grouped in beautiful variety by the unassisUd hand of nature. Ine herbage was 
luxuriant wherever an opening amongst the trees pennitted the partial influence*of 
the air and sun; and amidst the numerous flowers which were bursting into blos¬ 
som, the white asphodel, growing in rich clusters, formed a prominent and beautiful 
feature. 

“ I have already spoken of the great importance of the forests in Austria and 
Hungary, and of the attention which has been paid of late years to their preserva¬ 
tion. Tlie whole land occupied by forests in the Austrian monarchy, is estimated 
at 24,000,000 joch, each about an English acre and a half, of which Hungary 
alone has 8,9(W,000, and in Galicia, a^ve 30,000 joch, of forest, in some cases, 
belong to a single estate. In Hungary, the most extensive are found in Gbraor, 
AVeszprim, Beregh, Unghvar, Marinaros, and Liptau counties, and also in Croatia. 
The forest of Belevar is perhaps as noble an example of these wild tracts as any 
which Hungary produces, and, in various points of view, affords an instructive 
illustration of the condition of the Hungarian forests. It points out in a particular 
manner the almost insurmountable difficulties of deriving any thing which 
approaches to the just value of this fine timber, owing to the imperfect com¬ 
munication both by land and water, which obliges even the richest and most 
powerful proprietors to neglect their forests, or induces them to employ the finest 
timber in purposes, for which veiy inferior materials would be perfectly adequate.”— 
Ur. Bright's Travels. 

Agriculture is still but imperfectly understood, and still more imperfectly 
practised, in the Austrian dominions; and consequently tl>e annual produce is 
much less than the country is capable of yielding. Considerable attention, however, 
has, within a few years, been paid to this subject, by the Austrian government. But 
the deficiency of enclosui*es, with the want of a better mode of tenure, and a more 
intimate intercourse between the proprietor and occupier, as well as of greater 
skill and capital in the cultivator, have rendered most of its measures abortive, 
and caused improvement to be very slow in its progress. Such has been the 
influence of these causes, that the fertile province of Austria Proper does not 
yield sufficient grain for the supply of its own population. lU other parts, as 
Galicia and Hungary, which consist chiefly of extensive plains, grain of various 
kinds is raised for exportation. But this arises more fi-om the scantiness of the 
j>opulation, and the smallness of the domestic consumption, than from the 
abundance of the crops. The state of cultivation in Hungary, for instance, is 
sufficiently evinced by the prevailing practice of treading out tlie corn by horses 
and cattle, and preserving it in holes in the ground instead of granaries. Hungary 
is almost wholly an agricultural country, and though groat exertions have, 
within a few years, been made by several extensive land-owners, for its improvement, 

} et they seem to have had little influence beyond the estates on which the experi¬ 
ments were made. 

The usual couroe of Hungarian crops is; the Jirst year wheat, or rye, sown in 
winter ; second year, grmn, of various sorts, sown in spring ; third year, fallow; 
jourth year, winter gmin;^ifA year, spring grain; and sixth year, fallow 
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with maiiare. Maize is one the most prodactiv'a cfops. ft it planted in April, 
and reaped in September or October, and yields about thiitjK-fold, while other 
crops seldom produce ten-fold. The land is plougiied very shallow", ^and the seed is 
all sown broad-cost, except the Maize, which is sown by women. These follow the 
plough, turn back a little of the mould with a hoe, drop a few seeds, and replace 
the earth. In the Austrian territoriesy near the banks of the Po, the soil is extremely 
rich, and^ agriculture more advanced than in the othei* parts of the dominions. 
This empire embraces all the vegetable productions that contribute to the support^ 
or administer to the luxuries, of life. Austria Proper yields corn, wine, and fraits, 
in tolerable abundance. Bohemia produces all kinds of grain, pulse, hops, flax, 
hemp, and fruit, with culinary vegetables in great plenty. Saffron and wine are 
also included. The productions of Moravia are similar to those of Bohemia; but 
Silesia wants the vine and some of the more delicate fruits. Grain, flax, hemp, 
rape-seed, and various fruits grow in Galicia. Among the last are grapes ; but the 
wine made from them is of an inferior quality. Besides the common kinds of 
grain, Hungary produces millet, maize, and rice, with wine and a variety of excel 
lent fraits. Some of the most favourable parts of Carinthia and Styria afford 
many of the common species of grain with the fraits of Italy, as well as hemp and 
flax, which are extensively cultivated. The southern vallies of Carniola produce 
oil, and excellent wine, with many fraits, besides wheat, maize, millet, and the 
best flax in the Austrian dominions. Chesnuts and walnuts are grown in abundance, 
«is many parts are covered with whole forests of these trees. The provinces beyond 
theAlps yield all the rich productions of a southern clime; and are in some places much 
better cultivated than the other districts of the empire. Among these are oranges, 
lemons, olives, peaches, figs, mulberries, and other fraits that require the augmen¬ 
ted influence of the solar beams, to bring them to maturity. Tobacco is likewise 
cultivated in many parts of this empire. The Italian states and Tyrol, produce 
more than two million pounds of silk, and employ about 400,000 persons in this 
branch of industry. 

From a calculation made by M. Blumenhachf in 1816, it appears that the 
quantity of arable land in the Austrian dominions is about 43,58‘2,000 English 
acres. Allowing one-third for fallow, there remains 29,054,700 productive acres. 
The annual produce of various kinds of grain has been stated at 3()0,000,000t 
Winchester bushels; which is therefore about 12*4 per acre. Such is the state of 
Austrian agriculture! For the documents from which these results are taken, we 
must refer to Chapter IX. 

The same author has also calculated the extent of the land dedicated to the 
culture of wine in the Austrian territories, at 2,324,660 English acres. The pro¬ 
duce he states at 493,109,565 English gallons; or about 212 gallons to each acre. 
See the Chapter above referred to. 

“ Schwartner has estimated the annual vintage of Hungary, at 18,000,000 
eiraers, (each equal to 15 English gallons) which is more than one half of the whole 
vintage of Austria and its provinces, estimated by Bluraenbach at 32,87.3,971 
eimers. The vineyards immediately round Offen yield, in tolerable years, 230,000 
eiraers; those around Pesth, 30,000 ; the district of Tokay, 160,000; the vineyards 
of Smyrraien, 560,000, and 70,000 eimers of spirit distilled from the grapes, after 
the wine is drawn from them. Groswardein yields 200,000 einicrs of white, and 
Erlau an equal quantity of red wine. The vineyards of Werschetz, in the Banat, 
give 80,000 eimers annually; the Honther Comitatus 40,000 ; the vintage around 
the town of (Edenburg, amounts to 32,000 ; that of Rusth, to 9000 eimers; and 
thus we might proceed, till we had fully substantiated the assertion of Schwartner.** 

Tlie w-hole value of the vegetable produce of this empire has lately been esti- 
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mated at ^68,500,0(K), which is a small sum in comparison with its extent, but 
for which the low state of its agriculture will account. 

Waste lands still abountl in various parts, and these have also been computed 
at 1174-9 German, or 2i5,271 English square miles, independently of the space 
occupied by rivers, buildings, and roads. 

The domestic Animals, such as horses, cattle, buffaloes, sheep, swine, asses, 
mules, and goats, are common, Great and successful efforts luive been made by 
the Austrian government, and distinguished individuals, to improve the breed of 
horses, by the introduction of Arabian and other superior species. The breeding 
stud olF the Emperor, was established at Mezbhegyes, in Hungary, in 1783, oii 
four commons, containing 63,000 English acres of land. It occupies nearly 500 
men, and furnishes the Austrian army with, at least, 1000 horses annually, besides 
those designed for all other purposes. Thousands are also annually bred in the 
forests of Hungary. Those of the national breed are small; but in Bohemia and 
other parts, they are strong and spirited. 

Less attention has been paid to the improvement of the cattle. In many 
places they are of a good kind, and almost all of a blueish slate colour. The 
native Hungarian breed has a great resemblance to the wild white kind, once com¬ 
mon in this country. They are large, vigorous, and active, of a deep w-hite colour, 
and with very long horns. The oxen are most excellently adaptctl for tlie plough ; 
for, with all the other qualities of the ordinary ox, they unite a very superior 
degree of activity. These animals are suffered to range over the forests, attended 
by men and dogs, during the greater part of the year. When the snow covers the 
ground, they are brought to enclosures in tlie villages, and on the farms, and 
chiefly fed with straw, while at other times they arc not supplied w'ith any thing, 
except a small quantity of salt, mixed with a httle sulphur. The cows arc kept 
merely for breeding, and the young cattle separated from them once a year. 

On passing from Hungary to Styria, the tall white cattle arc exchanged for a 
more perfect breed, with short horns, and of different shades of brown. It is 
almost impossible to intimate the Hungarian flocks and herds correctly; but in 
other parts of the Austrian dominions, an authentic statement, published in 1813, 
gives the following numbers. 



Oiten. 

Cowt. 

Hor»es. 

In Bohemia . 

257,779 

617,476 

119,122 

Moravia and Silcaia .... 

54,.368 

285,551 

126,124 

Austria below the Enns.. 

87,744 

18.5,370 

56,475 

Austria above the Enna .. 

.’i3,504 

117.102 

17,158 

Styria . 

99,086 

217,909 

49,892 

Carinthia. 

29,08.3 • 

40,306 

; 9,131 V. 

Galicia . 

310,168 

622,151 

238,790 


921,732 

2,085,865 •" 

617,421. 

The whole number of domestic stock 

in the empire has lately been stated 


follows: viz. Horses 1,800,000, horned cattle 10,000,000, and sheep 12,000,000. 
Tlie number of oxen, cows, and horses, had diminished since the former estimate. 
Great attention has likewise been paid in Austria to improving the breeds of sheep. 
As the wool is the chief object of value, the great iiiiproveinent has been accom- 
plishecbby the introduction of Spanish sheep. In this the emperor took the lead,.in 
1773; but it is only since the commencement of the present century that: th'P 
exertions of the land-owners have seconded the laudable attempt of the sovef^l^ib 
Hungary is the territory which feeds the largest flocks, and it is there that improve¬ 
ment proceeds w'ith the iji’eatest vigour. Much of the wool imported iisto England, 
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as Saxon, is the produce of the Hungarian docks, the nuiiilier of sheep in 
which has recently been estimated at 10,000,000. Of these, about 6,000,000 are 
of the improved breed. In 1813, the number of sheep in other parts of the 
Austrian empirc, was stated as follows: viz. 


In Bohemia.1,090,241 

Moravia and Austrian Silesia. 438,riOI 

Austria IksIovv the Enns. 352,021 

Austria above the Enas. 108,126 

Styria. 150,971 

Carinthia .. 80,459 

Galicia. 413,308 


2,669,627 


'riiis number exceeds that of the preceding year by 90,228; which is an 
immense increase for so short a period. Swine arc objects of great attention in 
the forests of the Austrian territories, particularly in Hungary; and such is the 
tralfic in these animals, that 278,415 are said to have passed the Turkish Hun¬ 
garian bordere, in 1802, to be fed in the forests in that part of the country. 

Rees have of late excited much interest in this empire; and strenuous exer¬ 
tions have been made by the govenmient to call the attention of the people to 
this source of emolument. il/.v/ngt’r, an Austrian writer, states the produec of the 
bees, in 1807, at 6000 centners (each about 122 a avoirdupoise lbs.) of w'ux, and 
l(K),000 centners of honey. The quantity of the former was, therefore, 328 tons, 
and that of the latter, nearly 60Hi tons. 

Among the wild animals of Austria, are the wolf, the boar, the lynx, the 
ehamois, the marmot, and several others that range over the extensive forests 
and uncultivated regions of the European continent. The feathered tribes are 
most of them common to the other countries of Europe. Bustards and pelicans 
arc numerous ; and Austria has some peculiar species of the falcon. The moun¬ 
tains of Carniola are frequented by some kinds of birds not often found in other 
places.—^The great rivers abound with fish, some of which are obtained only in 
the Danube and a few other streams, particularly a small kind of salmon, ^i hich 
is so great a delicacy, that it is included in the list of presents from one prince to 
another. The Fogas of the Flatten Sec is also a peculiar species of fish. 

The mountainous character of many parts of the Austrian dominions affords a 
favourableideaof its Mineral riches, which arc more varied and important than in 
most other states of Europe. The mines in the northern districts of Hungary and 
Transylvania are the most interesting, though there is scarcely a province that 
does not afford advantages of this kind. Near Kreninitz, in Hungary, in a brunch 
which descends from the Carpathian chain, are mines of gold and silver ; and about 
twenty English miles south of these, in the vicinity of Chemnitz, arc rich mines 
of the latter metal. These places om'c their flourishing state to the mineral wealth 
of the district, and are denominated mining towns; the lattci is the principal. 
Besides the precious metals, the adjacent country abounds in copper, antimony, 
coal, salt, and alum. The most productive mines of copper, are at Schnielnitz 
and Herrengrund. Natron is likewise obtained from a lake on the borders of 
Transylvania. But a mineral which is peculiar to Hungary is the Opaly a gem 
held in high estimation in the cast. The mines from which it is obtained are 
situated near Kzerweriza, east of Kreinnitz. These gems arc found at the 
depth of five fathoms, and are of different kinds, from the semi-ojml to those of 
tlie finest and most valuable quality. The Transylvanian mines are numerous 
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and productive. The Najiag, north-east of Deva, yield the grey gold-ore. They 
are the richest, and are worked with ^at care. Ihe white gold-ore is also found 
in the hills, a few leagues north of Harlsburg. There are likewise gold mines 
west of this town, in the neighbourhood of Zalathna, and in the northern parts of 
the same province are those of Kapnich and others. Fresh gold mines have lately 
been discovered in this principality, and are likely to be very productive. The 
Hungarian mines of iron and salt appear to be inexhaustible. The mines of 
Bohemia are of very ancient date, gold, silver, copper, and lead, having long 
been obtained in that kingdom. Tin is found at Zinwald, (tin forest) and other 
tracts towards the western confines of that country. The garnets of Bohemia are 
the most beautiful of the kind. The iron of Styria, yields the finest steel; great 
quantities of which are exported to England. Quicksilver is also one of the mineml 
products of the Austrian empire. 

The whole produce of the Hungarian mines has been estimated at 2100 marks 
of gold, each weighing eight ounces; 93,000 marks of silver, of the same weight; 
with 62,000 centners of copper; 44,000 of iron ; and 23,000 of lead. Including 
those who are actually engaged in the mines, and those who are connected with 
smelting and preparing the metal, these mines are said to give employment to about 
35,000 persons ; more than 10,000 of whom belong to the districts of Schemitz and 
Kremnitz. In the vicinity of the first of these places there are twelve royal mines, 
besides those belonging to individuals; and which are stated to yield ISOlbs. of 
gold, and 12,500lbs. of silver annually. 

Iron is the principal mineral product of Styria; and the most valuable mines 
of this metal arc near Eisenartz, a short distance from Leaben. B'lsinger calculates 
the annual produce of the Styrian mines at 300,000 centnera, and that of Carinthia, 
at 200,000. Styria also yields lead and copper, with the former of which a small 
quantity of silver is mixed. 

Respecting the salt-works, which are in that part of Styria which Tborders on 
Salzburg, a recent traveller observes, “ The salt is obtained in two different modes, 
either as rock-salt, in square masses, cut from the solid walls of the pit, or when 
the salt is less pure. It is procured by introducing water into chambers, formed 
for the purpose, where it remains several months, till it forms a brine of sufficient 
strength, which is then drawn off into a reservoir, whence it is conducted into 
evaporating pans, and the salt collected. This process is carried to a great extent, 
and in the salt mountain of Ausee there are no fewer than ninety sets of chambers, 
each consisting of 800 or 1000, and each of them containing 1800 Vienna eimers. 
The elevated situation in which the salt occurs, gives facility to the process of 
drawing off the brine, as the entrance of the mine is more than fifty toises above 
the level of the sea. The annual produce of the Ausee salt-mine exceeds 150,000 
centners.”— Bright's Travels. 

In enumerating the mineral riches of Styria, the excellent marble which is 
found in the extensive lime districts, must not be omitted. The produce of the 
quarries near Lambrecht, Elsenau, and Kapfersten, deserves particular attention- 
The annual value of the whole mineral produce of this empire has lately been esti¬ 
mated at more than jp6,()00,000. 

A country so abundant in minerals cannot be deficient in Mineral Waters. 
Those of Baden in Austria Proper; of Toeplitz and Carlsbad, in Bohemia; and of 
Erlau, Buda, Schemnitz, and others in Hungary, are much celebrated in most 
parts of the continent, and particularly in Germany. The mineral sprint in the latter 
kingdom indeed form a leading feature in its natural history, ana are said to 
exceed 200. The spring of Fiired, on the borders of the Balaton lake, is one^ of 
the most frequented in Hungary, and the waters are sent to all parts of the empire. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Principal Cities—Totvns and Buildings. 

IN describing the principal cities and towns of this great empire, Vienna, the 
capital, deserves the first notice. This city is situated on a plain, where the small 
river Fien falls into the Danube. There the latter river divides into several channels; 
on the southern stream of which the capital is built. 

“ It consists of two parts perfectly distinct. The city, properly so called, is 
surrounded by walls, bastions, and a dry fosse, forming a complete fortification ; 
and the suburbs, which are surrounded by a line of circumvallation, with barriers 
at all tlie openings, and are separated from the city by the Glacis, and an intervening 
space, entirely free from buildings. The circuit of the inner fortification is less than 
three miles, whilst that of the external line exceeds twelve ; including in this line 
of the works, which occupies about two-thirds of the whole, and the natural line, 
formed by the branch of the Danube, which, touching at one part of the walls of 
the city, may be considered as forming one-third of the surrounding defence. A 
part of the suburbs is cut off by this branch of the river, being situated on the 
opposite side, and occupying part of a large island, formed by the divided stream. 
The whole population of this capital amounts to about 270,000, of which 200,000 
reside in the extensive suburbs.”— Bright's Travels. 

Vienna is situated near the site of the ancient Vindohona, and tow'ards the eastern 
confines of 'Germany. It has a just claim to antiquity of found{\tion, and its his¬ 
tory is crowded with eventful periods ; but it did not attain distinction till the 12th 
century, when the Dukes of Austria fortified it, and made it their residence. On tlie 
north and east of the city, the country is level, but on the other two sides it rises into 
hills richly cultivated, and adorned with woods and vineyards. To form a correct 
idea of the present state of the Austrian capital, which is the most interesting 
object in Germany, the author above quoted observes, “ the reader will at once 
form to himself the picture of antiquated buildings piled up in successive stories, 
and of streets narrowed to the utmost by the trembling people wdio sought prt)tection 
within the walls ; and he w’ill anticipate a town irregularly constructed by frequent 
additions, yet ornamented by many substantial public edifices, arising under the 
comparatively quiet and peaceful reigns which preceded that ofthe present monarch. 
In the suburbs he will look for a more regular and open plan of buildings,—for 
houses less elevated,—for gardens and places of recreation,—for the work-yards of 
artificers,—and the seat of manufactures;—and all this he will find. In fact, the 
vicinity of Vienna and its suburbs, cis it relates to the elevation of the buildings, 
approaches somewhat to the figure of a cone, of which the ape': is formed by the 
steeple of St. Stephen’s church, and the circumference of the basis by the external 
lines of fortification. The largest, highest, and best houses in the suburbs, are 
generally built in those parts which face towards the city, where are seen several 
fine streets, palaces of the nobility, and public institutions. The Glaeis, and the 
area which is always preserved free from buildings, is nearly a quarter of a mile in 
width, and is a most valuable means of securing the health of the inhabitants.” 

St. Stephen’s church is evidently the most conspicuous of the public buildings 
which adorn this capital; and is not only an ornament to the imperial city, but 
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closely connected ^pith the leading: particulars in the history of the nation. On 
this subject a traveller who lately visited that capital has elegantly observed. 

The building, to which the steps of a stranger are first directed, is the church 
of St. Stephen. Its beautiful spire, covered with fret-work, attracts his eye from 
a distance, wliile its roof, distinguished by the finest mosaic tiling, proudly towers 
far above the surrounding edifices. A late illustrious writer, the accomplished 
female who has preceded us in that path which we must all shortly tread, has 
very justly remarked, that this church is in some respect or other closely 
connected with every period of the history of Austria. The Princes who 
founded or adorned it sleep within its vaults, and the heroes who have de¬ 
fended, or the sages wdio have added lustre to the Austrian name, have obtained, 
us a last recompense, a resting place within its walls. The sounds of the great 
bell strike upon your ear; the very bronze which calls you to prayer, once battered 
the walls of the city ; and the bones of the soldier, whose valour achieved its con¬ 
quest, lie interreil beneath the marble upon which you carelessly tread. The 
earliest historian <Jf Austria fills the contiguous vault; and the marble tablet will 
inform you that pliilosophy, history, ami poetry, united to display the understanding 
and talents of Joaues Cuspinianus, the friend, historian, and physician of the 
Emperor Maximilian the First. Even the Roman inhabitants of Vindobona have 
mingled their dust on this sacred S|)ot; and the tombs of Ihiblius Titius and of 
Conrad Celtes, in the adjoining cloister, display, in alfecting emblems, the caducity 
of human life, and tlie proud yet fading trophies of genius and power.”—Dr. 
IVeales Travels. 

The church of the Augustines, the imperial ptUace at Vienna, and that at 
Schonbrun, a short distance from the city, also deserve the notice of the stranger. 
Nor will the benevolent mind neglcjct the edifices dedicated to charitable purposes, or 
the literary man, those designed for the promotion of sciences and general knowledge. 
The former of these, unlike similar institutions in Britain, are either monuments 
of the paternal kindness of government to its distressed subjects, or of dying 
devotees towards the salvation of their own souls, rather than the genuine eftects 
of a widely extended and Christian charity, which, in its voluntary contributions, 
stamps such a peculiar impression on the benevolence of British institutions. 
The attractions of this celebrated capital have been thus summed up by the author 
h'lst cited. “ 

“ Travellers of every nation seem to have vied with each other in proclaiming 
the many charms of this delightful capital, which surpiisses in attractions all its 
German rivals. The beauty of its sylvan environs, the richness of its public collec¬ 
tions, the attractions of its opera, theatres, and public amusements ; tlic abundance 
and cheapness of its markets, the magnificence of its buildings, Jiiid the hospitality 
and affability of its inhabitants ; all contribute to distinguish most pre-eminently the 
capital of the Austrian states. The commercial man might prefer Hamburg; the 
military parade of Berlin, possesses attractions for the soldier; the artist and 
mineralogist would probably tarry at Di-esden ; but he whose pursuits are the 
actpiisition of general knowledge, and the charms of society, would abandon all 
those cities for Vienna. Every liberal pursuit may be here indulged, every taste 
cultivated and improved, knowledge and science acquired, and the moments, 
occupied by study or business, agreeably passed in the very best society. 
Is he fond of Gothic architecture ? he may muse amidst the aisles and 
cloisters of St. Stephen’s church, one of^the finest specimens of art in Germany : 
Is music his delight ? the orchestra of the Imperial opera will gratify him to the 
utmost: Do sylvan beauties please him ? the retreats of the Prater along the banks 
of the Danube afford the finest ranges for picturesque excursions; Is painting 
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dear to him ? the Imperial gallery offers him 1300 pictures of every Bchool, from 
the infancy, to the veiy perfection of art; while the Imperial library will grutily 
his taste for study, and the collection of antiques, arranged by the science of a 
Winkleinann, will instruct and accomplish him. He may study the art of war 
amidst the ^ arsenals and fortifications of the city, and acquire, in turn, every 
science within a circle not exceeding tlie area of St. James’s Park.” 

Prague is the capital of Uoheinia, ancfmust be considered as the second tuty 
in tlie Austrian dominions. It is situated on the river Muldu, over which there is 
a good stone bridge. The fortifications of this city are of little importance, as it 
has been frequently besieged and taken. Many of the houses are built of 
stone, and the great number of Palaces and Churcdies give its general appear¬ 
ance a bold and imposing effect, which is increased by tlie town covering several 
hills, and containing many wide streets and tine gardens. Among the public 
buildings are the ancient palace, the cathedral, and numei’ous churches ; but its 
chief ornament is'its university. There is also a magnificent college, formerly 
l^longing to the Jesuits. The population of Prague is about 80,000 : nearly oiie- 
^ixth of whom are Jews, who have a number of handsome synagogues, and are 
deeply engaged in the principal commercial transactions of the place. Relative to 
this city, which occupies so conspicuous a place in the history of Germany, Dr. 
Neale observes, “ The name of Prague seems to have been recorded in characters of 
blood ; the battles and sieges of which it has been so ofUai the theatre, make it 
in a degree more familiar to one’s imagination than most of the other Gorman 
towns. Its aspect is forlorn and dreary; wide deserted streets, dirty Jews, and 
begging monks, ruinous palaces, and mouldering Gothic churches, are the first 
objects to greet a traveller’s eye on his entrance. Prague derives its name from 
the bridge which crosses the Mulda, and which is 1800 feet long, and thirty-five 
broad, and consists of twenty-four arches. On the battlements arc arranged 
thirty-two statues of Saints, and at each end is a high Gothic t<w^'er, of handsome 
ai’chitecture.—^’I’he cathedral is a fine old Gothic buihling, beautifully placed on 
the steep side of the western hill, overlooking the river and bridge, and the greatest 
part of the city. It suffered severely from the bombardment of the Swedish army 
during the thirty years’ war, and the mischief then done still remains unrepaired. 
The university of Prague wjis foundeil by Charles IV., in 1317. It was tlie fust in 
Germany, and was attended at one time by 40,00t) students, who rushe(.l in such 
crowds from the Lecture Rooms, that a bell used to be soundeii a (juarter of an 
hour before the classes were dismissed, to give notice to the iidiabitauts to leave the 
stneets clear. But this university can now scarcely l)oast the iittendance of 100 
ragged boys, and desolation fills u|) the vacancies of a Metropolis, which once gave 
the law in morals, ^fscicnce, and politicos, to the rest of the (ierinan empire. The 
arts still linger, but it is only to trace the relics’of past magnificence, or to 
bewail tlie loss of those treasures of which their city was despoihal by the barba¬ 
rous Swedes.”—It is impossible to mention the name of this fallen city, ami not 
call to mind those of John IIuss, and Jerome of Prague, the successors of Wick- 
liffe, the precursors of IjUther, and the champion martyrs oi truth or to be 
insensible to the glorious feelings with which the blind Zisca was inspired, who, 
rising, like a phamix, from the ashes of Huss and Jerome, s{)read the vengeance 
of heaven over the kingdoms of those princes who, by suffering their safe conduct 
to be violated by the council of Constance, had become the cowardly accomplices of 
these legalized murders.” The celebrated astronomer Tycho Brah€ died at 
Prague in 1601. 

■ Prrsburg is the metropolis of the kingdom of Hungary, and is situated on 
the left hank of the Danube, near the western extremity of the Hungarian terri- 
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tones. It stands about thirty five English miles below Vienna. Like that capital, 
the magnificence of the city is exc^ded by that of the suburbs. It is pleasantly 
seated at the foot of a hill, on which the castle stands; and its climate is more 
salubrious than most of the other towns of Hungary. Presborg is a city of 
great antiquity. It is badly built; and the strength of the ibrtifications consists 
in a double wall and moat. Many of the streets are steep and narrow, and 
few of the houses good. The principal church is a Gothic edifice, supposed to 
have been built in the eleventh century. It has likewise a theatre; and in the 
middle of the town a public walk planted with trees. Tlie manufactures ai*e of 
little importance, and consist principally of oil, snuff, woollen goods, and a little 
silk. It contains a school for youth of the catholic religion; ana one of the 
largest Lutheran establishments for education in Hungary. 

The population of Ihesburg has lately been stated at 22,000. It is the residence 
of the vice-roy, and it was here that the peace between Austria and France, so 
humiliating to the former power, was concluded in 1805. 

Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, or Austrian Poland, is a large and handsome 
city, containing a population estimated at 30,000 individuals. “ This city is situated 
in a hollow, bounded by low sandy hills; its walls are washed by the Pelten, a shal¬ 
low stream, as slow, muddy, and putrid as the poetical cocytus itself.” Owing to 
the numerous lofty towers and cupohis of the cathedral and other churches, with 
the high and massy appearance of the houses, built of free-stone, there is an air of 
grandeur and magnificence in the exterior of Lemberg, when viewed from a distance, 
which is not realized by a closer inspection. 

Mr. James, in his late tour, observes, “ the town of Lemberg struck us by 
its appearance, as singularly romantic and beautiful. It is embellished by a 
university, a large public libraiy, a cathedral, &c. The private houses are extremely 
handsome and showy in the exterior, being decorated in the ornamental style, so 
much in vogue throughout Germany.” In commercial importance, Lemberg is 
the first place in Galicia, especially since the building of Odessa, as it is the 
thoroughftire from that port, and others on the Black Seii, to Vienna. Its annual 
fair, which is one of the finest in Europe, also renders it a great commercial empo¬ 
rium. This prosperity has greatly increased its populattion, which has been doubled 
within the last century, and is now about 40,000 ; among whom are many Jews. 
Here, as in other parts of Poland, they are the chief agents in commercial concerns. 
Lemberg may be considered as their Holy City in Europe ; for they have in this place 
one of the largest synagogues in the world, and capable of accommodating 10,000 
persons. The library belonging to the university contains a good collection of 
books. 

Olmutz is the ancient capital of Moravia, and is unpleasg^ttly situated in the 
middle of a marshy plain, formed by the branches of the sluggish river Morava, 
which washes its ramparts. It Is a strongly fortified town, containing many lofty 
and massy buildings, with almut 12,0(K) inhabitants. Its strength baffled the 
forces of Frederick the Great, in 1758. General Lafayette and his companions were 
long detained prisoners in its citadel; and it had the honour of sheltering the 
imperial family of Austria after the battle of Austcrlitz. 

Brunn, a much more important town, is in the same kingdom. It is con¬ 
sidered as the present capital, and contains the government offices for the whole of 
the kingdom. It may justly be regarded as the Leeds of Austria. Several manu- 
fiictures of fine woollen cloth and kerseymeres have been established there, and are 
now in a veiy flourishing condition. The town is well supplied with running 
streams, fuel, and other requisites far manufactures; and one of its largest esta¬ 
blishments in the woollen trade, employs about 5000 persons, Brunn is also the 
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centre of the Moravian commerce, which is principally transacted by means of its 
four annual fairs, recurring at intervals of three months, and each lasting three 
w^ks. The parochial churc^ dedicateil to St. James, is noted for its handsome 
spire, covered with copper. The fortifications, which were once important, have 
been suffered to decay, and the ditches are converted into dye-works and tan-pits. 
The population is about 24,000. 

Pesth and Buda, or, as it is often called, Oppen-Buda, form almost one city, 
which is sometimes considered as the metropolis of Hungary. They are merely 
separated by the'Danube, which is here seen in all its majesty, and over which an 
easy communication is formed by a bridge of 47 large boats, connected by chains, 
and covered with planks. The length of this bridge is about 300 yards. These 
two places are thus described by a recent traveller,—« Buda, the seat of the Hun¬ 
garian government, and the residence of the Palatine, contains 30,000 inhabitants, 
its situation is on the right bank of the Danube, commanding and majestic. The 
extensive fortress, which occupies a high rock, contains the palaces of the Palatine, 
and of several Hungarian nobles, the public arsenal and theatre, with many 
churches and streets, forming within itself a complete town. Round the foot of 
this rock, and along the side of the river, runs a street, while others, with gardens, 
surround it in different directions, and clothe the side of a second rocky eminence, 
called the Blocksberg, which hangs over the river at a short distance to the south, 
and on which the new Observatory is constructed. 

“ Pesth, the Transacincum of the Romans, occupies the left bank of the river. 
It is the seat of commerce, and contains nearly 33,000 inhabitants. It is built 
upon a plain, where it extends itself more and more every day, and is one of the 
very few towns on the continent which seems to have suffered little during the 
late periods of disturbance. Although we are not struck by any magnificence, M^e 
are certainly gratified by a considerable display of good streets and handsome 
houses, besides many churches and buildings belonging to different religious orders, 
each generally adorned with two steeples.” 

Pesth contains several public buildings and valuable institutions. Among the 
former arc the Grenadiei-s Caserne, built by Charles VI., and a large structure 
commenced by the emperor Joseph, in 1786, for an unknown purpose. The 
theatre is likewise a conspicuous building. Among the public Institutions, are the 
National Museum, the University, and the Observatory. The first is of recent esta¬ 
blishment, only dating froniTSOG. Large accessions to the books, coins, and sub¬ 
jects of Natuml History of Hungary, have since been made, and the institution 
promises to be highly serviceable to the country. The University generally con¬ 
tains six or seven hundred students, chiefly Hungarians and TrausNdvanians. It has 
an excellent library, comprising about 50,000 volumes of approved works. A 
Clinical hospital, and a Botanical garden, are also connected with the university. 

Debretzin is the principal commercial place in the eastern part of Hungary, 
and one of the most singular towns in Europe. It is situated on an immense 
plain, and though formed almost entirely of cottages, contains 40,000 inhabitants. 
It is a true Hungarian village, increased to the magnitude of a ci!>, without having 
adopted the usual dissipations of one. There is, however, a large reformed 
Calvinistic college, with about five or six hundred students. Most of the houses 
are covered with thatch, which exposes the town to destructive fires ; and in 1811, 
2000 of these habitations were reduced to ashes in a few hours. 

A great fair is held here every three months, at which extensive commercial 
transactions arc carried on. The singularity of this town rendei-s the following 
description of Graf Bathmy, an Hungarian nobleman, peculiarly interesting. 
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« Singular as it may appear, scarcely any of the houses in this grmt city are 
above one story in height, and few are built on any regular plan. In summer you 
must wade through sand, and at other seasons through deep mud, oven when you 
keep to the street s and public paths. The blank waits, the dark retail shops, the 
tobacco-f)ipe sellers, the smokers, and the dogs, tlie stillness which reigns in the 
midst of the daily business, and the earnestness which sits upon every countenance, 
all bring to the mind a lively recollection of the dwellings of our Eastern neighbours. 
At the first moment you are tempted to believe that all nie women are pur|)osely con¬ 
cealed. The black handkerchiefs with which they cover their heads, resemble hats, 
and their blue pelisses, appmaching to the uniform of the Hussar, almost disguise 
their sex. The men are covered with large cloaks generally of a dark blue, and look 
under their broad hats as from beneath an umbrella, and the appearance of 
the multitude, in other places so varied, is here uniform and melancholy.” 

The towns of Schemnitz and Kremnitz deserve notice as the principal 
places in the mining, district.— Schemnitz is venerable, on account of its antiquity, 
and is situated on a steep declivity, in the bosom of a I old mountainous country. 
The toum contains many good houses, shops, and cottee-honses ; with a population 
of about 8000 inhabitants, most of whom are employed in the mines, or in refi¬ 
ning the metals, which is the chief business of the town and its neighbourhood. 

Kremnitz is likewise situated in the midst of mountains, hut overlooks a 
wide and open valley. This town is less than Schemnitz, and has altogether a 
forsaken air. It consists only of a few houses within the walls ; hot has a greater 
mimher in the suburbs. One of the principal buildings is the mint, where the 
gold and silver ol)tained in the vicinity ai’e refined and coined. There are some 
good streets and d(!tached houses without the walls ; Kremnitz contains four 
cliurches, one of which has a highly ornamented interior. 

(Eoenrurg is a large town situated on the west side of the Neusiedler lake, 
and ilerives its chief importance from its convenient situation as a market for the 
j)r.)(ln( e of Hungary. Jiotli the corn and cattle markets are large, and the number 
of swine sold here is greater than in any other town in the country. It amounts 
to 80,000 yearly. (Jirienhurg is also celebrated for its manufacture of broad¬ 
cloth. besides some other rnannfactui'es, and a population of nearly 12,000 people. 

Grvtz, is the capital of Styria, is situated in a romantic vale, on the river 
Mtthr, and is surrounded by mountains. Some parts of the town are well built. 
It has several ornamental churches, and a good theatre. Being the seat of the 
Styrian government, which is a branch of the geneml administration of Austria, 
it becomes the residence of many of the Nobility, and some Hungarian families 
make it their winter abode. 

Gratz is rich in charitable institutions, and in establishn.’^nts for education. 
Among the former is a veiy comprehensive institution for the care of the poor, 
ilivided into seven distinct departments. But the most interesting of these institu¬ 
tions is the Joanteum, which derives its name from the Archduke John, by whom it 
was founded. Its object Ls the diffusion of general knowledge among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Styrifiii capital, and the investigation of the various resources, both 
natural and political, possessed by that country. Besides the Gymnasium, there 
arc other public schools, with a Lyceum that bears most of the characteristics of 
a university, with a Library containing 100,000 volumes. Gratz was a fortified town, 
but great part of the walls have been demolished. It has several manufactures, 
and an estimated population of 35,000 inhabitants. 

Torplitz, situated on the north-western borders of Bohemia, and celebrated 
foi Us thermal springs, is, like Bath in our own island, the summer resort of tlie 
fashionable valetudinarisins of Saxony and Bohemia, who flock thither in multi- 
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tudes^ to lounge, bathe, and gamble. Its waters are said to have been in good 
repute for the cure of gouty, rheumatic, and paralytic complaints, for upwards of 
ten centuries; haying been discovered some time about the year 762* the springs are 
ieventy-sevcn in number. The only peculiarity of these springs is the large portion of 
muriate of lime which they hold in solution. The heat varies from about 98“ to 
110“ of Fahrenheit. The environs of Toeplitz are magnificent. The valley in 
which it stands is about six miles in extent, surrounded on all sides by screens of 
lofty mountains, of the most sublime character of beauty, in some parts covered with 
fine forests, in others guilded with corn-fields, or richly coloured with purple heaths, 
from which the naked pinnacles of rock rise towards the sky. Scattered in tlic hollows 
around are some beautiful villages. Hanging over the town is a rocky mount, 
crowned by a ruined castle, which was one of the strong holds of that mysterious 
and unfortunate order, the Knights Templai-s.”— Neale's Travels. 

Before passing the grand Alpine boundary, which divides the Italian from the 
German part of the Austrian dominions, a few more towns deserve a brief notice, 
Lintz is the capital of upper Austria ; and Saltzburg is situated in the vieiuity 
of the most productive salt-mines within the Austrian empire. Clagknfurt is 
the capital of Carinthia. It is a small well-built town, containing some broad 
streets, and adorned with several squares, churches, and convents. It contains 
several useful institutions and manufactures, with a population of about 10,000 
inhabitants. Layback, situated amidst the mountains of Carniola, Innspruck, 
on the hunks of the Inn, and Carlstadt, the chief place in Croatia, are all good 
towns. Thoppau, in the Austrian part of,Silesia, has a j)opulation of about 
12,000 inhabitants. Clausenburg is the capital of Transylvanici, and is situated 
in a romantic valley. It was a town in the time of the Romans, and formcrl the 
sixth colony of the Emperor Trajan. Its population is now estimated at 15,0(K). 
Hermannstadt is another large town in the same country, with about 16,000 
inhabitants. It is situated on a fertile plain, and was the ancient vapiral. 

Trieste, on the southern side of the Alps, vras for a long period the most 
important plmic in Austria, as being the only port belonging to that empire. It 
is situated on a gulf of the Adriatic, and is an ancient and strong town, standing- 
on a declivity which is crowned with an old castle. The harixiur is spacious, hut 
ex{K)sed; and the trade in oil, fruit, wine, salt, velvet, liquors, &c. is very extensive. 
The town and territory of Trieste, were ceded to France, in 1809, but were restored 
by the congi-ess, in 1814. The population is about 30,000. Another of the 
Austrian ports is Fiume, situated at the extremity of the gulf of Juarnero, in the 
upper part of the Adriatic, and a few miles south-east of Ti icstc. It consists of two 
parts, the old, and new, town, the latter of w-lnch is w-ell-built. The harbour is 
commodious, but difficult of entrance; and a good trade is carried on, particularly 
in the export of corn, wood, and tobacco, and the import of lye, sugar, spice, salt, 
&c. for the supply of the adjacent district. Fiume was in possession of the French 
from 1809 to 1813, when it was recaptured by an Austrian and Bntish force, and 
now forms one of the chief ports of the former monarchy. Its population is about 
12 , 000 . 

Venice, the capital of the ancient Republic of the same name, but now' an 
Austrian town, stands on a great number of low islets near tlie upper extremity of 
the Adriatic, and is one of the most remarkable cities in Europe. It w'as founded 
about the beginning of the fifth century, by some Italians, who had fled from the 
desolation spread over Italy by the Huns, and appears to float upon the surface of 
the waters, while its domes and palaces rise majestically above them. It was long 
the chief maritime power in that part of Europe; and by the vigilance and enter¬ 
prising spirit of its citizens, it accumulated immense wealth. But, its commercial 

3N 
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greatness has declineth its excellent manufactures have been rivalled by those or 
other states, and its population is now reduced to about 150,000. instead of 
carriages, the Venetians make use of boats, called gtondolas, and visit all parts of 
the city by means of canals. Impressions of magnificence and grandeur, are those 
that prevade the mind of a traveller on bis approaching Venice. «Its churches, 
palaces, and public buildings of every description (says Mr. Eusiface,) and some¬ 
times even its private edifices, have in their size, materials, and decorations, a 
certain air of magnificence truly Roman.” Among the churches, St. Mark, St. 
Zeminiano, and several others deserve the stranger’s attention. The ancient Ducal 
palace, or residence of the Doge, is a vast fabric, solid in its structure, and vene¬ 
rable in its appearance; and has, by some persons, been esteemed one of the 
finest specimens of Gothic architecture in Europe. The public Library is a mag¬ 
nificent building, enriched with a great variety of books and numerous Greek 
manuscripts. The noted Rialto is a bold arch across the principal canal. Tlie 
halls and chapels of various commercial companies are noble structures, decorated 
with many master-pieces of the almost life-breathing pencil. Venice affords one 
of the most striking examples of the power of industry, and the influence of local 
circumstances to be found in the history of nations. It is, perhaps, the most 
magnificent city that was ever built in a situation that possessed every thing to 
attract the curiosity of the traveller, but nothing sufficiently powerful to render 
him a resident. It has still a good commerce, and some excellent manufactures 
of mirrors, velvet, scarlet cloth, and embroideries. 

Milan, the capital of the late kingdom of Italy, was founded by the Gauls 
about 584 years before the Christian era, and, for several ages, was the seat of the 
German emperors in Italy, and subsequently the residence of the Austrian governors. 
It is situated on the Olona, between the rivers Adda and Tesino, with each of 
which it communicates by means of canals. Milan is extensive and magnificent, 
and has a population of 125,000 individuals. The cathedral is the finest in 
Italy, except St. Peter’s, and is an immense fabric, wholly built of white marble. 
It is 500 feet long, 200 broad, and 400 high, and is supported by 50 columns, each 
84 feet in height. Milan has also a large and strong citadel and arsenal, with a 
variety of manufactures. The celebrated Ambrosian library contains about 60,000 
printed volumes, and 15,000 manuscripts. The Jesuit’s college was converted into 
a university, and endowed by Maria Theresa, in 1766. There are also various 
other institutions, dedicated to the noble purpose of education, with academies 
for the sciences and fine arts ; and an institution for the promotion of .agriculture 
and the improvements of mechanics. The trade of Milan is considerable, and the 
manufactures numerous, but those most worthy of notice are silk and velvet. 

Mantua is one of the strongest cities in Europe, and the c apital of the Mantuan 
territories, which now form part of the Austrian empire. It is situated on the north 
side of the Po, on a lake formed by the river Mincio. It is one of the oldest cities 
in the world, exceeding the antiquity of Rome by three centuries. The streets are 
broad and straight, and the houses well built. Mantua contains several master-pieces 
of art, and, among others, the cathedral built by Julio Romano. Tlie other buildings 
most worthy of notice are the palace which was inhabited by the ancient Dukes, 
the hall of justice, the church and library of the Franciscans, and the various 
buildings connected with the university and the imperial academy. Mantua was 
long renowned for its manufactures of*silks, some of which yet remain. Its popu¬ 
lation is about 32,000. ' It was taken by the French, in 1797, after a siege of eight 
months. Mantua was the birth-place of Vir^l. 

Verona is a large and celebrated city, beautifully situated on the banks of 
the Adige, which is crossed by three handsome bridges, and partly ascending a 
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gentle acclivity, which forms the last swell of the Alps. Many of the streets are 
narrow and crooked, but others are broad, regular, and handsome. It is noted 
for a magnificent amphitheatre, built by the Romans, and capable of accommoda¬ 
ting 25,000 persons. Some fine palaces and religious structures also adorn the 
city, among which the chapel of St. Bernardino, and the painted cloister of St. 
Zeno, have been much admired. The Museum is an elegant building, and con¬ 
tains a good collection of antiquities. The population of the city is about 55,000. 
Cornelius Nepos, the elder Pliny, the architect Vitruvius, and the painter Cagliani, 
were all natives of Verona. 

Padua is an ancient place, with a noted university. Though the decline of 
this city has been tlie frequent theme of travellers, and it has been often remarked 
that grass grows in many of the streets, yet Mr. Eustace observes, “ it is still a 
great, and in many respects a beautiful city, as its circumference is near seven 
miles, its population about 50,000 persons, and, notwithstanding the general nar¬ 
rowness of its streets, many of its buildings, both public and private, are truly 
magnificent.” The abbey and church of t^t. Jiistina are both fine specimens of 
architecture; but the university, which could once enumerate 18,000 individuals 
within its precincts, does not now contain more than 600 students. Padua hag 
some manufactures of cloth ; and the town-hall contains a cenotaph of Livy. 

Pavia is a large ancient city on the Tesino, with about 26,000 inhabitants. 
It was the residence of the kings of Lombardy, and is noted for its university, the 
defeat of Francis I., of France, in 1525, and the birth of Cardan, the celebrated 
physician and mathematician, in 1501. 

Brescia is a large city, standing in a beautiful plain on the Garza. It is 
a place of great antiquity, as it was burned by the Goths in 412, and soon after¬ 
wards nearly destroyed by Attila. It was subsequently visited by a series of cala¬ 
mities, but still contains a population of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. Its cathedral 
is a large edifice, built of white stone. There are twelve other churches, and not 
less than thirty convents. The town is surrounded by walls and ditches, and 
adorned with a variety of fountains. Its environs present scenes of extensive 
beauty. 

Trent is a venerable but handsome and populous town, situated on the Adige, 
containing many good houses, streets, and public buildings, and a population of 
about 10,000 inhabitants. The bishop’s castle, the cathedral, a college and several 
convents, are among the public buildings. It was anciently a free imperial city, 
the capital of the territory of the same name, and is celebrated for the ecclesiastical 
council, which commenced in 1545 and continued to 1563. 
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CHAPim IV 

Manufactures^ Commerce, and Shipping. 

THOUGH the Manufactures of Austria have lately had to contend with adverse 
circumstances,and are inferior to thoseof England and some other countries,yet their 
extent and variety prove them to require only the fostering care of peace to l>ecome 
a powerful source of national prosperity. A public institution has been established 
at Vienna for the purpose of bringing into one view specimens of all the manufac> 
tured articles of the Austrian dominions, and of occasionally contrasting these 
with such as are obtained from other countries. The information thus collected 
into one focus aftbrds a facility in dilFusiug a correct knowlwige upon tliis subject. 

Many of these manufactures have sutfered greatly by the late war ; but others 
have prospered from the same cause. Among these is cotton, which is now only 
inferior to that made in England, Saxony, and Fi-ance. This manufacture alone 
employs about 360,000 persons, Austria Proper is its chief seat, and, in many 
instances, the English machinei*y and iinproveiiients have been introduced. 

Bohemia, Moravia, and Styria, participttte in this trade; particularly the 
towns of Prague, Kuttenburg, Lettowitz, and Gratz. 

“ Linen is an article of much importance ; and Bohemia and Moravia are 
the principal seats of the manufacture. In the year 1801, the number of spinners 
of flax, in Bohemia alone, amounted to 230,000 ; the weavers to 85,0(K); and, by the 
calculations made in 1808, they appeared to l)e increasing. In Moravia, without 
enumerating those who weave t<>r domestic consumption, the numbers employed in 
spinning are supposed to amount to 24,000, and in weaving to 16,000. llie 
finest linens, however, are ol)tained from Austrian Silesia, wliere above 80,000 
pieces are annually fabricated, without any large establishments for the purpose. 
The provinces over the Enns, and Galicia, alst) partake extensively, liaving above 
60,000 individuals engaged in the manufacture.” 

Great quantities of coarse linen are also made in many parts of Hungary, and 
sold to Greeks, Servians, and other travelling merchants. 

Manufactures of Iron, Steel, and otlier metals, give employment to numbers 
of jxjople in Austria. The iron forges in the empire amount to alx>ut 1000. These 
are principally in Bohemia, in the country neai* the Enns, and in Styvia. Tl»e steel 
ware of Carlsbadt is in high repute througlKHit Germany; and the town and nrigh^ 
bourhood of Steyer alone employ about 12,000 men in the iron irianufacture. 
At Vienna, and some other places, many fine works in steel are executed. Styria 
contains about 200 iron forges, which produce 14,000 tons annually, a great part 
of which is converted into edged tools in the same province. 

Glass and Porcelain arc important manufactures in Austria. ITiere are 
about 170 glass works in the Austrian dominions, nearly one half of which arc in 
Bohemia, where magnificent services, and beautiful lustres are made, both for home 
consumption and exportation. The manufacture of plate glass is carried to great 
perfection, particularly at Neuhaus. Vienna porcelain is well known, and employs 
about 600 men in the suburbs of that city; but the produce is inferior, both 
in colour and form, to that of many other places. 

The kSiLK trade, which flourished before the French Revoiiition, has declined, 
and most of the looms are now employed in the manufacture of shawls, to which 
the ladies of the capital give great encouragement. 

Leather is made in various provinces, and especially in Hungary. Vienna, 
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Bohemia, and Moravia, all produce leather of a superior quality. Paper is also 
made in many places, but mostly of an inferior kind. The Germans, in general, 
have been long celebrated workers of wood, and in this fame the Austrians 
participate. They also excel in making gunpowder. The materials of wdiich it is 
composed abound, and the quantity mtide in Styria alone, exceeds fifty-five tons. 
The preparation of tobacco, and tlie refining of sugar, employ a great number of 
people. Various other articles also increase the productive industry of the country. 
Among these are gold and silver lace, cutlery, tinned w'are, and musical instru¬ 
ments, with several kinds of machinery, winch are made in the capital, or its 
suburbs. The jewellers of Vienna are much renowned for polishing precious 
stones, and the Cinnabar manufacture at the same place yields about fiOdOlbs. per 
week. 


No authentic document has been published with respect to the total value 
of the Austrian manufactures ; but the amount may be stated at £50,()00,IK)0. 

Vienna is the centre of the Austrian Commerce. Although it is of recent <late, 
it now' extends not only over all Germany, but is connected witii several foreign 
countries, and reaches even to the Indies. Vienna has, therefore, become the 
rendezvous of merchants from various nations. There, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, 
Turks, Persians, Servians, Walachians, &.c. are all engaged in commercial allairs. 
The most important part of the Vienna trade is with Turkey, to which glass, 
liardwarc, cloth, and Spanish piasters a|;e exported ; and cotton, collee, goats’ 
hair, fruits, wines, and leather, are importexl in return. Prague trades in glass, 
with most parts of Euroj)e, and even America. It also exjjorts large quantities oi 
leather resembling that of Russia in quality. 

Hungary is chiefly an agricultural nation, but participates in the Austrian 
trade. The staple commodity is wine, which goes chiefly to Poland, Russhi, and 
the north of Germany. It also exports grain, tobacco, saftVon, oil, metals, minerals, 
oxen, leather, wool, tallow, honey, and w'ax. The imports are ^.mloiiial produce, 
cloth, cottons, and other manufactures, chiefly from Germany. Hungary is also 
the commercial channel between Germany and Turkey. 

Much of the Austrian commerce with foreign states is carried on through the 
medium of its Italian possessions, and the, ports in the Adriatic, which give it a sliare in 
the trade of tlie Mediterranean an<l the Levant. Trieste is the great depot for 


foreign imports, and the port from which the adjacent countries are supplied. 
Venice participates in the same trade, besides snp[)lying foreign commerce with 
wrought silks, velvets, and embroideries, from its own manufactures. Tlie Venetian 
mirrars and turpentine are celebrated over all Enrojx\ Tlw smaller ports in the 
northern part of the Adriatic likew'ise share in this commerce. Milan trades in 
wrought silks and velvets ; and much rice is exported from its neighlmurhood. 

Both situation and climate are so various within, the Austrian empire, that all 


the necessaries, and most of the luxuries of life, are produced in abundance 
The principal trade is therefore betw'een one province and another. 'I’lie chiel* exports 
are native products, both metallic and vegetable. Its imports arc Liist and West 
Indian articles, w'ith some from the Levant and Africa, and a Tiw manufactured 
goods from some of the other states of Europe. The annual value^ t)f the whole 
foreign commerce is stated, by M. Lichteiistcrn, at J;?6,‘200,000, viz. the exports 
at i^3^0,0()0, and the imports at i,^3,200,000. 

Ilie number of the Austrian shipping is coinparatively small; but as the 
materials for tlieir construction are abundant, the continuance of peace may easily 


render them equal to her coraineicial wants. 
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Government — Constitution — Laws — Jurisprudence — Army — Navy — Revenue — 

Political Importance and Relations. 

TOE Government of Austria is an hereditary and nearly an absolute Monarchy, 
though subject to various modifications in the different parts of the empire. The 
numerous states and kingdoms of which the empire is composed, and the variety 
of ancient constitutions now comprehended within the limits of the Austrian 
power, give to the whole body, in tliis respect, the appearance of a federative, 
rather than a consolidated state. But, as the command of the forces and the 
revenue of all these various countries is at the disposal of the Emperor, no one 
state can successfully resist his will. Moderation, however, has long been a 
characteristic feature of the Austrian govarnment, and a strong desire of internal 
improvement distinguishes the present Emperor. 

Several of the provinces have constitutions very different from each other. 
Even in those of upper and lower Austria, the states meet at certain periods to 
deliberate on national affaire. Bohemia long enjoyed the privilege of a representa¬ 
tive government, and though the states, consisting of the four orders, prelates, 
nobles, knights, and burgesses, still assemble, they can only offer humble advice to 
their Sovereign. Moravia is placed in like circumstances. Hungary has also a 
nominal government of its own, and has always been extremely jealous in v'atching 
over its constitutional privileges. The Emperor is invariably styled king of 
Hungary, and exercises his power only through the medium of the States, or 
Parliament, which meet at fixed periods for the transaction of national business. 
The supreme chancery for this government, by which its aflaire are chiefly 
managed, is at Vienna. The following brief account contains the substance of the 
Hungarian Constitution. 

“ Hungary is an hereditary, but limited monarchy; the king of Hungary has 
nuiny and great rights and prerogatives, more and greater than the King of Great 
Britain. But at the same time, great and numerous are the rights and the privileges 
of the Hungarian nobility, who alone, in the language of the state, are included under 
the appellation of the Hungarian people, {populus) and are distinguished in a peculiar 
manner from the nobles of all other European nations, from the circumstance, that 
the seals and grants of their privileges have suffered least from the changes of time, 
and the characteristic features of these rights, now in the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth centu^, approach nearer than any to those of the nobles in the days of 
the crusades.** 

The executive government of the Austrian empire consists of four great 
departments, all established at Vienna, and which owe their organization to the 
counsels of Maria Theresa. One of these departments regulates the internal 
affairs of the empire; its relations with foreign powers are managed by another; 
the military concerns of the state are under the superintendance of a third ; and 
the interior administration of Hungary is regulated by a fourth. 

The Laws of this extensive empire are still more various than the different 
branches of its political constitution ; and its systems of Jurisprudence were so 
vague and complicated, that the government has endeavoured, with laudable zeal, 
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to give a more easy exposition to their fundamental princij)!es. Bohemia and 
Moravia arc divided into circles or departments, each having a separate court of 
judicature, from which an appeal lies to the supreme tribunal in the provinei.il 
capital. In Hungary eveiy county has its ruling assembly, and its court of justice, 
from which appeals are made to the judicature of the district, thence to the royal 
tribunal, at Buda, and finally to the king himself, without whose sanction no 
capital punishment can be inflicted. A uniform code has now been drawn up for 
the whole of the dominions, the criminal part of winch was promulgated in 1804, 
and the civil part in 1812. Tlie Laws .are generally mild and salutary. Capital 
crimes are seldom committed, and therefore the punishment of death is rarely 
inflicted ; but when it becomes unavoidable, the sentence is carried into execution 
with great solemnity, and the act accompanied by public prayers. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the Military Establishment and the 
Revenue of a countiy, in which the official documents are confined to the archives 
of government. Hence, as the nature of the Austrian constitution iloes not 
require the publication of its official papers, all that can be given on this subject 
is an approximation. 

In the campaign of 1805, the Austrians were supposed to have a regular 
army of 250,000 effective troops ; nearly one-fifth of which was cavalry. They h.ave 
besides, a great body of militia, denominated Landwelir, from which the regular 
army is chiefly formed. These troops were greatly reduced in that and the suc¬ 
ceeding years, till Austria reached her ebb, in 1809, when she had lost about one- 
eighth of her population, and one-tenth of her resources. Since that period, the whole 
amount of the Austrian army was stated at 470,000 men; though perhaps not 
300,000 were regular and effective troops. When subsequent events caused Austria 
once more to take the field against the common enemy, fresh exertions were made 
to place the army on a more powerful and effective footing; and the number of her 
regular troops, in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, was perhaps greater than at 
any former period. luke most other countries in Europe, the Austrian army has 
now been greatly reduced; but that power furnishes 94,822 men as its contin¬ 
gent to the military establishments of the German confederacy, which is one in 
every hundred of her population within the limits of Germany. If the same pro¬ 
portion be taken for the other parts of the empire, the army will at present amount 
to about 280,000 men. This, however, is not drawn from the several states in the 
exact proportion of their population ; for the peace establishment of Bohemia is 
stated at 50,000 men, which is about one in every sixty-four individuals. In 
Hungary the proportion is much less. Hr. Bright says that “ the standing force 
of Hungary consists of twelve infantiy, and ten hussar regiments. In time of 
peace an infantry regiment consists of 3837, and .an hussar regiment of 1698 
men ; the whole strength is therefore 63,000. In tinie of war they are increased. 
Now* as the population of Hungary is about seven millions and a half, the military 
force* is about one in every 120. The Hung.arian army consists of three separate 
classes ; the nobles who are called together at the pleasure of the sovereign ; the 
standing army, kept up by. recruiting and conscription, and the nulltary frontiers, 
where eWv man holds his possessions on condition of being rca-/ to take up 
arms when called upon. It has been remarked, that Hungary never supplied 
Austria with 100,000 men at once.—Most of the horses for the ligM cavalry are 
drawn from Hungary and Galicia, and those for the heavy troops, from Bohemia 
and Moravia The provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, likewise supply a great 
number for the latteV purpose. Tte cjuneil of war, with the Arcl..duke Charles 
at its head has introduced into the army a regular system of military organization. 

As Austria was till lately excluded from the sea, she has no Navy. 
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The whole Revenue of the empire is estimated at twenty-two millions and 
this arises principally from the land, and articles of internal consumption. Besides 
these, the imperial domains, the monopoly of certain manufactures, the royal mines, 
the duties on stamps, hair-powder, glass, china, wine, beer, brandy, legacies, titles, 
carriages, and other objects of luxury, with a tax on Jews, and some other sources, 
all contribute towards producing the above sum. It is difficult, how^ever, and per- 
haj)s impossible, to tiscertain with certainty the proportions each state contributes 
to this general Revenue. Hungary supplies between tlu’ec ami four millions, arising 
from crown lands, mines, and coining, salt, tolls of goods passing the frontiers, 
fines, penalties, and the incomes of vacant bishoprics ; with a tax upon Jews, free- 
towns, salaries, and pensions. 

With dominions so extensi^^ and diversified, yet so concentrated and central, 
Austria must be considered as an important Weight in the balance of European 
powers. Her population is ample, her internal communications easy, and caj>able 
of gi'cat extension, while her diversified products afford almost every t hing necessary 
either for supplying the wants, or exercising the industry of man. Among these are 
the materials for the most varied arts and manufactures, hemp, flax, wool, silk,gold, 
silver, iron, copper, tin, lead, with other metals. Marble and stone abound, and 
only require a slight transfer from one district to another, to be generally diffused 
over the whole empire.—Siuffi is Austria in herself. But her situation with respect 
to •ther countries is not less important. 

Occupying the centre of Europe, Austria is more contiguous to all its great 
powers, than any of its other states. She is in immediate contact with Russia, 
PiTissia, and 'Turkey. Bavaria and Switzerland alone separate her fium Framx;; 
while her dominions stretch to the heart of Italy, and give her access to the ocean 
by means of the Adriatic.—JSuch is her situation with respect to other states. But, 
in addition to this, she has a population of nearly thirty millions, an army of nearly 
300 thousand, and a revenue capable of being rendered adequate to all her wants. 

Though the disasters which for a series of yeai*s attended the military opera¬ 
tions of Austria mav have induced the belief, that her armies were more numerous 
than effective, yet subsequent events have completely disproved this supposition. 

'The two continental states which both experience and anticipation point 
out as the preponderating power.s, are France and Russia, and the relative situations 
of these, render Austria peculiarly interesting and important. Her central position, 
and her numerous, yet crowded population, are well adapted for maintaining the 
balance between those powers; and if that alliance with Prussia subsist, which 
their mutual interest demands, their united strength must form an almost insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to the aggi'andizement of cither France or Russia.—^But 
suppose a difference of opinion to have arisen betw^een the leading pow'crs, and 
Austria to have declared her intentions respecting them, there still remains a higher 
court of appeal—the equilibrium may lie destroyed, but the arch is not complete, 
the “ Key-stone” remains to be fixed.—^Britain is yet aloof; and if her influence 
cannot reconcile the contending parties—^her weight restore the equilibrium of the 
political arch—^recent experience has shown, that tremendous must be the crash. 
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Ilelig ion — Education- 


-Language and Literature- 
and Customs. 


-Arts and Sciences—Manners 


THE established Reltcion of the Austrian empire is the Roman Catiiowc ; 
hut all sects are freely tolerated; and they are numerous in some parts of the 
dominions. 

Vienna is a metropolitan see, and the archbishop is a prince of the holy Roman 
empire. The archbishop of Gran is the metropolitan of Hungary, and by virtue 
of his office is lord-lieutenant, prinjate, and chancellor of the kingdom, and has 
the exclusive right of crowning the king. He can create nobility within his archi- 
episcopal dominions ; and has an annual revenue of about X'36,000. The emperor 
is at the head of the Austrian church, and in this capacity he is, perhaps, more 
absolute than in the exercise of his political functions. In*Hungary in particular, 
the king is pope. He appoints bishops, regulates their inconies, suppresses# or 
establishes monasteries, controuls the appeals of the prelates to the pa]>al authority, 
and exercises various other functions in virtue of his ecclesiastical authority. 
Many of the monasteries in the Austrian dominions have been suppressed and their 
revenues applied to other purposes. The number of Protestants has greatly 
increased since complete toleration was granted them in 1791. The catholics 
are supposed to be about tivo-thirds of the whole population ; the other third 
consisting of Calvinists, Lutherans, nu’mbers of the Greek church, Jews, and 
Mahometans. But in many parts of the emiiirc the inhabitants tio not possess 
sufficient information to exchange a mode of worship which dazzles the imagination 
by the pomp of its exterior ceremonies, for one, the chief appeal of wliich is to 
the understanding, and its influence not on the fancy, but the heart. The 
members of the Greek church are sup|x>se<l to be about two millions. 

It has been observed, that a marked distinction exists between the inhabitants 
of the north and the south of Germany, in reference t<i the progress made in the 
paths of useful knowledge ; and the Austrian empire aflbrds an exernplifitxition of 
this gcneml observation. Education has been much less att(‘nded to than in the 
Protestant countries ; and though the liberality of government, for some years, 
has been directed to the subject, the means for its ettectual accomplishment through¬ 
out the empire, aix; still very defective. The Enipi’ess Maria Theresa set the laud¬ 
able example of establishing schools in many parts of her dominions, but teachers 
properly qualifled were wanting to give them the desired success. These schools 
have been increased since her time, and a great proportion of the population of 
Austria Proper can read and write their native tongue ; but this is rarely the case 
in most of the distant provinces. 

'Hjc information collected by Dr. Bright, on this interesting and important 
topic, and the efforts made by the present Austrian government to turn the minds 
of its subjects to certain branches of knowledge, Avill place the education of Austria, 
at least as far as relates to the focus of the empire, in its true light. He 
observes, 

“ I have already noticed, that the business of education in Austria is of a 
most formidable nature, both for its duration and its formality. It necessarily 
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demands a large apparatus to keep it in activitjt rwid, acccwtMtigly, there ai« through¬ 
out the empire, universities, lyceuins, district tbcadettiies, gymnasiuins^ Latin schools, 
schools for instructing children in their native tongue, and schools for teaching 
the elements of religion, all under the immediate superintendence, and in the 
greater part supported at the expense, of gOvCrtiment. The professors and teachers 
are not only paid from the public treasury, but the young men ai« obliged, under 
pain of exclusion from all the endless offices of state, to attend their instructions. 
Private schools are, consequently, almost imknown; and there are no traces of 
that emulation which, in more free countries, ensures to parents a large choice of 
well-iiistnicted mastei-s, each anxious to improve and facilitate their education. 

“ Vienna has its full share of these public institutions for leading young minds 
into such paths as the Austrian government thinks most fitted for its subjects. 
There arc sixty schools for instructing the poor in reading, writing, and jarithinetic, 
where they pay at the rate of three florins per year.—One Normal school, professing 
nearly the same objects, as preparatory for the gymnasium, at ten florins per year.— 
Thi-ee gymnasia, in which the studies prescribed bylaw are,religion, composition,clas¬ 
sics, natural history, arithmetic, geography, history, and the elements of mathematics ; 
—and an university, provided with forty-five professors besides extra teachers. 

“ Independent of all these is the Theresian Academy, established for the sous 
of Catholic nobility, to which foreigners are admitted. It is superintended by a 
director, and has twenty-one protessors, ten masters of the modern languages, 
besides several tutors. 

“ There are likewise Imperial medical academics. Imperial military acade¬ 
mics, and an Imperial acatlemy for the oriental languages ; and, lastly, the Impe¬ 
rial Polytechnic school lately established, for iustnictiiig tradesmen, ancl teaching 
solely by means of professors and their lectures, all the trades and manufactures, 
from the sewing of a shoe, or the making of a table, to the construction of a palac<‘, 
or the fabrication of a silk brocade. 

“ To some of these institutions considerable libraries are attached. That of 
the university is very extensive, and is said to contain 90,000 volumes. The 
imperial collection of books, however, far smpasses every other, and consists of 
200,000 volumes. These are deposited in a most magnificent hall, to which are 
attached smaller rooms for manuscripts, and some selections of rare books, illus¬ 
trative of particular subjects. A large part of this library is freely open, during 
.several hours of the day, to the use of the citizens, who may read in an apartment 
furnished with desks, where the books they require are brought to them by the 
attendants, to whom they are again returned on quitting the room.” 

The Languages spoken by the collective nations that form the population 
of Austria are numerous, but they may all be considered as diflTeren.^ dialects of a few 
common stocks, llie Gothic or German, is that of the ruling people, and the 
most prevalent. The Sclavonic is spoken in Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, and part 
of Hungary; and the proper Hungarian, which is said to be a dialect of the 
Scythian, is prevalent in the remainder. The Italian is the language of the 
southern provinces ; and French is spoken by all the higher classes. Nearly all the 
Hungarians speak Latin ; and in those parts bordering on Turkey, the Walachian 
language, which bears a strong analogy to the Latin, is the general medium of 
communication. 

In Literature, Austria has no high claim either to antiquity or celebrity. 
The Austrians, however, are not devoid of eminent names in various branches of 
knowledge; but the series has been internipted, and the instances of distinguished 
excellence are few. Several causes have retarded the progress or perverted the 
power of letters and philosophy. Among these the unpolished state of the native 
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languages, and the want of connexion with the mofe classical languages of Europe; 
the restrictions of government; and the blotted prescriptions of mistaken 
i^ligious zeal, have often blasted the bud of genius, or cramped all the expanding 
powers of the aspiring mind. 

“ With the exception of Mr. Hammer’s colossal strength in oriental learning, 
the general literary knowledge of the archimandrite of the united Greek church, 
Anthemo Gazi, particularly as respects both ancient and modem Greece ;—the 
historical sketches of Boron Homayr;—the political disquisitions of the aged Son- 
nenfels ;—the elegant romances and idyls of Madame Pichler;—and the dramatic 
works of Madame Wessenthurn,”—there are few recent writei-s of distinguished 
eminence, except on local subjects. 

The Arts and Sciences are likewise in progress in the Austrian dominions ; 
but ail, except music, are still inferior to those of many other countries. Mathe¬ 
matics, Astronomy, and Botany, have been successfully pursued by several indivi¬ 
duals ; among whom professor Burke and the Abbe Treisnecker are distinguished. 
Great encouragement has been given to the medical science at Vienna, and much 
progress made both in it and in chemical researches, and botany, witli which it is 
so immediately connected. In the fine Arts, it would be difficult to find a truly 
eminent painter or sculptor. Even architecture is still in its infancy ; and most 
of the public buildings have been planned by foreigners. A society, however, has 
been instituted at Vienna for the improvement of this useful and ornanumtal art. 
But in music, the name of Hadyn and Mozarty whose powers and taste were 
formed at Vienna, are sufficient to establish the national fame; for if they are 
inferior in melody and sweetness to a few of the Italian composers, they are not to 
be surpassed in the grandeur and soul-rousing powers of this magical art. 

The patience and perseverance of the Austrian character are favourable to 
inechanicai inventions, and in this respect they have not shoAvn themselves deficient; 
but their efforts have rather been directed to gratify the fancy, than to promote 
the purposes of practical utility; a defect which belongs to German mechanism in 
general. One mechanic has constructed a machine that performs all the functions 
of an expert chess-player ; another has made a head capable of imitating all the 
varied sounds of the human voice ; and a third has contrived an instrument that 
emits simultaneously all the diversified sounds of music.—^These are all eminent 
displays of human ingenuity, but how differently directed was the genius of a 
Brindley, an Arkwright, and a Watt. 

Many of the Austrian universities have been mentioned in describing the 
chief towns; but their immediate connexion with the previous subject requires 
their enumeration. The principal are at Vienna, Prague, Pesth, Erlau, and Lem¬ 
berg, with those of Milan, Mantua, Padua, and Pavia on the south side of the 
Alps. 

* The Manners, Customs, and National Character of the vast body of the 
people, which compose the present population of the Austrian empire, must be 
various. They embrace kingdoms and states long existing under different forms 
of government, and subject to a diversity of local circumstances. In giving a 
general sketch of this complicated subject, the most s.atisfactory plan will be to 
, delineate the prominent features of the principal nations. In such a sketch the 
provinces of Austria, as the head of the united empire, claim the first place. 
Many of the following particulars are derived from the statements of a gentleman 
who resided several years in that, and other parts of Germany, and whose abilities 
and opportunities eminently enabled him to form a correct estimate on the subject. 

The Austrians are, generally speaking, a handsome and athletic race, composed 
principally of German materials, but mixed with the different inhabitants of 
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Hungary, Italy, and Bohemia. Hence the ^darker oomidexioii, holder featui-es, 
blacker eyes, and inoi-e animated expression of the Austrian, than of the Gferman, 
countenance. . The Austrian chaincter: par!tokes of the grand German outline; of 
which “sincerity, fidelity, industry, and a love of order, are its con^^uuous qua¬ 
lities.” But the genuine operations of di«se vahiaihle quahtksi eounter- 

acted by a deficiency of education and of mental tefiDeiimat, . wlt}i a 
predilection for sensual pursuits, and a blind adherence to old oustoms and pre¬ 
judices. Dr. Neale remarks, that two circumstances particularly the 

attention of the stranger in Vienna—“ Ibe splendour and mtlravogance of the 
rich, and the sobriety and good conduct of the poorer classes of the Austrian 
capital.” This observation may with great propriety be extended to other parts of 
the province; for the writer first referred to observes, “ The Austrians may justly 
be called a sensual people, in the same manner as the aggregate of the European 
population deserves that title ; that is, they show every inclinatioii to gratify the 
propensities by which they are most jmwerfully solicited.—^They are as fond of 
dancing, noise, and gallantry, as the French ; they have no more objection to a 
good dinner and a bottle of wine, than an Englishman ; no Italian can be more 
passionately enamoured of music ; no Neapolitan of high-sounding titles, of finery 
in clothes and equipages, or of religious parade; and no scliool-boy of play in 
every possible shape. Tliis variety of tastes for pleasure, may probably arise from 
the cause to which we have alluded : it has certainly stamped upon tliis people the 
impression of a sensual nation. But what holds true of few other nations, is strictly 
just when applied to the Austrians : they can rush from the ball or the banquel 
into the field of battle, and seem to enjoy the terrors of war no less than the 
pleasures which it destroys. Their sensuality never .unmans nor enervates them. 
Their hearts are as unsusceptible of fear, as they are alive to delight; and iiatun; 
seems to have given them the faculty of being contented in every place and emer¬ 
gency, whether in the comic theatre, or the scene of blood, and whether running 
to their nupitals, or to their graves. Nor is this equanimity tire child either of 
phlegmatic indifterence, or philosophical calculation: it is the effect of a constitu¬ 
tional felicity upon a people who have rarely felt either political oppression, or 
religious |)ersecution. The great mass of the people seem to be much at their 
ease, their houses are lai’ge and commodious; their lands fertile, and comparatively 
well cultivated ; their cattle, horses, and domestic animals, well fed and judiciously 
managed ; and their country better supplied with roads, hi’idges, salutary munici¬ 
pal I'egulations, (and tliese too pretty well executed) than any other province in 
Germany.” 

The same writer likewise points out three peculiarities which are strongly 
marked in the Austrian character—^The Austrian always betrays complete indiff'e- 
tence about public affairs, whether they respect his own country, Europe, or the 
world in general. He never asks for news, or listens to political discussions, ribr 
indeed to other topics of a general and serious cast, without evident indifference or 
aversion. He seems to be naturally and instinctively averse to any speculations 
upon such subjects, and to have received from his first entrance into the world a 
bias the very reverse of that which is the distinguishing feature of the British 
cliaracter. 

Another “ striking peculiarity in the Austrian character, is the union of 
.s^reat physical vigour and ardent love of pleasure, with the most astonishing self- 
command, forbearance, and good nature. Quarrels, even among persons intoxica¬ 
ted with spirituous liquor.s, are the most harmless things imaginable. They hardly 
ever come to any height, even in words; blows are scarcely beard of in many 
towns during a whole year ; and maiming or murder, is, on such occasions, wholly 
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unknown. There is probably more blood shed at one eountiy market in Ireland, or 
at a quarrelsome drinkinfir match in Wales, or the Highlai^ of Scotland, in one 
evening, than in the whole of Atistria in twelve months.” The AinM^rian likewise 
pays ** a profound veneration to the memory of his deceased friendi^ ey^ this makes 
the stronger impression as he seems so wholly engaged with object»’df ^^«aeot sen¬ 
sation. As exemplifying this feeling, it has been stated, 
perishes by an accident^ a board containing a description, or paintings explamitory 
of the event, is hung up on the spot, and remains for many years, as a mmmment 
in honour of the departed; and these are never defaced excqrt by the mouldering 
hand of time. The natives regard them with profound veneration, takeoff thevv 

hat as they pass by them, and mutter a prayer for the happiness of their friends. 
There is something peculiarly affecting in seeing this done with folded hands, by boys 
and girls, as they go to the schools. 

“ Consistent with this custom is the decency of their funerals; and the decorous 
state of their church-yards and t^b-stones. Nothing can exceed the care with 
which they are preserved, and nothing but sincere respect for the relation which 
once subsisted between the deceased and those whom they have left behind tliem, 
eoiild prompt the latter to give so conspicuous an evidence of it.” 

The Austrian females enjoy a greater degree of freedom, previously to marriage, 
than the same class do in France, and some other of the more southern countries 
of Europe ; and they are subsequently distinguished by the assiduous fulfilment of 
all tlie relative duties of life. Domestic disquietudes are rare, especially among 
the lower classes. Tlie care of children, the habit of labour, and the attendance 
on divine worship, seem to occupy all their thoughts. 

Tlic following brief I'eiuarks of Mr. Lemahtre, relativ'C to the persons, 
manners, attainments, and delicacy, of the Austrian females of tlie higher classes, 
place these points in a clear light, lie observes, “ The Austrian ladies are the 
liamlsornest women 1 have seen on the continent; their comiteimnces are expressive, 
and their complexions uncommonly fair. In beuiity they are exceeded by no 
females in Europe—excepting only our own country-women, whose unrivalled 
superiority, 1 believe, is universally acknowledged. In manner, they are elegant; 
and in conversation lively and well intbrmed. Much greater attention seems to 
have been paid to their education, than is usual in other parts of the continent; 
all of them speak French with as much fluency as German ; and some arc proficients 
in English. The best w'orks in these languages are fumiliur to them. Tiicy are 
completely free from pedantiy; and I have had frequent reason to admire the taste 
and knowledge displayed in their remarks.” 

The following ndation shows the shady side of the picture. Mr L., in reference 
to the Anatomical Collection, at Vienna, observes, “ In walking through the rooms 
already described, which were crowded with spectators, I could not help remarking 
with disgust some Austrian females, who looked on the most exposed objects 
without a blush, were extremely curious in their inquiries, and received very ample 
satistaction, without being cither offended at the explanation, or atthe termsiu which 
it w^as conveyed. Happily, in England, our ladies have a different idea of propriety ; 
and, conscious that the greatest ornament that a w^oman can possess is a refined 
sense of delicacy, w'ould as unw'illingly listen to a Ijccture on the formation of 
the human body, as to the indecent remarks of a drunken libertine. On the con¬ 
tinent, no such feeling cliaracteristic of the sex exists, and women both hear, and 
discuss at large, subjects which in our country it would be a breach of decorum 
to mention in their presence.” 

The Austrians excel in instrumental music. This prevails in the most fertile 
parts of the empire, as well as in the mountainous tracts and secluded spots 
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oC Tyix>l and Carniola, and must be coasldei^ 9# a curiojos exampfe 

of the results attendant on the continual pi;o^ el^nt studybya slow 

and apparently inanimate people.** Jvp . counlir present fea^r instant 
criminaloffences than Austria. Years etKip^imee, slpgle victim 

bmng immolated on the altar of pob^ S^ifcely any pf tbe^ 

amusements deserve the namOc .of atj^btic .esEe{cJseib,\,^^i^ 
sbootingat a target, playing at wefpiii^ |N^hards, jima,#r^ 
concerts. . ' --r. 

The higher classes of the Bohemians have a greatx^mblaiice tp the Germans 
In their persons and habits; but the lower are more assimili^d ito the Hungarians 
and iSclavonians. In Bohemia, as in eastern Germany, tliere is no middle class, 
no medium state of society.—^Every lord is a sovereign, and every peasant a slave. 
The Emperor Joseph II., used all his influence to releai^ the peasimts from their 
vassalage, but his benevolent exertions were frustrated by * the prejudices of the 
nobles. The Bohemians, headed by the brave did noble-minded Zisca, were once 
the most intrepid asserters of civil and I’eligious liberty in Europe ; but now they 
are not distinguished from their German neighbours, either for arts or arms. It is 
painful to reflect, that tlie parapets of that bridge (in Prague) so often the scene of 
triumphs in favour of liberty of conscience, is now covered witli a long line of gilt 
and varnished saints ; and that those fields so often drenched with the blood of 
warriors who fell in the cause of truth, are now overspread with the superstitions 
of the Roman church. The Bohemians are robust and strong made, courageous, 
active, and sincere. 

Learning is at a low ebb among them, but manufacturing industry is more 
generally diffused than in most other parts of the empire. 

The inhabitants of Mouavia, being a mixture of Germans and Sclavonians, 
participate in the manners and customs of both these stocks. They have a great 
resemblance to the Bohemians. A small tract near Olmutz, is inhabited by a 
distinct people of Sclavonic origin, and who are supposed by the native statistical 
writers to be the uninixed descendants of the first inhabitants of the country. 
They are called Haunacks, from the river Hauna which flows through that district. 
I'hey are low in stature, but strong and muscular, and have preserved, in their 
manner of life, much of their primitive simplicity. From their plain and tempe¬ 
rate habits they live to an advanced age. Tliey are reproached by the other inha¬ 
bitants with indolence, but they plead the fertility of their soil as a palliation of the 
charge, and look down on their more industrious neighbours os an inferior race of 
beings, to whom Nature has been less bountiful than to themselves. “ Tlie young 
women are remarkable for the grace and elegance of their forms, and the neat 
adjustment of their dresses, which are veiy picturesque, and (^how off, to great 
advantage, a considerable share of personal beauty with which their wearers are 
gifted. Their summer dress consists of a large white linen cap, the lappets of which, 
bordered with lace, and embroidered with black silk, fall over their shoulders. 
Their long hair is snfiered to float in tresses; or when the cap is laid aside, 
is gracefully twisted and lied over the head with knots of ribbands ; their well- 
turned ankles are set off with white or red stockings, with black shoes and red heels, 
'fhe dress of the men consists of a round hat, adorned with various coloureil 
1 ‘ibbands; a waistcoat, commonly green, embroidered with silk, surmounted by 
a broad leathern girdle, with brown pant^oons and boots, joined to the vest by 
means of large buckles. This is their summer costume, but in winter they cover 
their heads with a large and singularly-shaped fur cap, and throw over their shoul¬ 
ders an undressed sheep, or wolf-skin, in theabsence of which they wear a brown 
woollen-cloak, with a large hood, like that of a Capuchin friar.”— Neale's Travels. 
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Silesians, whose matmera and <$hy9toms ai« so nearly allied to those of 
the adjacent parts of the Prhssian t^rrithi^j^^^d the Gaiid^^ who inhabit the 
Austrian part of Poland, are more ptoperfy; described niidd*' fhiiSb cchfiHSriesfc ? 

The kingdom of Hnngjtry fdrms ah important part of thh Ahstrhmi iloihihions, 
and pre^nts a state of sodet^ so thifetent from that to which we 'a^ aiccmstomed 
in this Oountfy, _that a' slight sketch of its leading features is highly iitferestlng. 
On this subject the observations of Dr. RngA/ merit particular attentioh.^^ 

^le Hun^rians are the descendauts of the ancient Sclavonians. They are a 
martial and spirited people, accustomed to assert thdr national privileges, and 
impatient of controul. Originally consisting of diffei'ent races of men, whom war 
and commerce had mibgled, and time cemented into one mass, they are chiefly of 
a choleric and sanguine temper. 

Many of the nobility, who are very numerous, apply themselves principally 
to hunting, martial exercises, and gratifications of a sensual kind. In Hungary, 
as in most other places where the nobles and the peasants compose the whole 
of society, the one is invariably a tyrant, and the other as uniformly a slave. 

The Ilmgarians are tall and well made. The dress of the higher classes, generally , 
consists of a fur cap, a close coat girded with a sash and covered with a mantle or cloak 
This gives them an air of military dignity, which is still heightened by the practice of 
not shaving the upper lip. The females are more handsome than the Austrians, and 
their sable dress, with long sleeves, is favourable to their appearance. Tlie diversions 
of the Hungarians are all of the athletic and martial kind. They are in general a 
spirited and magnainiiioiis people; and though extremely jealous of their liberties, 
they have shown great attachment to the house of Austria since the reign of Maria 
Theresa. The state of society, and the connexion between its component parts, 
present a picture very different from what is exhibited by the western nations of 
Europe. This will be clearly perceived from the following sketch, given by the 
intelligent traveller above referred to. 

“ The manner in which land is possessed and distributed in this conntrv is 
very singular. No man can possess lands who is not a noble of Hungary, lint 
as all the family of a nobleman are also noble, it is supposed that, in every 
twcnty-oiic individuals in the nation, one is of this class. The lands descend eitlier 
entire and undivided to the eldest son, or arc equally divided among the sons, or in 
some cases among the sons and daughters ; so that many of the nobles become, by 
these divisions, extremely poor, and are often obliged to discharge all the duties of 
the meanest peasant. If any of the nobles wisli to sell an estate to a stranger, 
however high in rank, even to a noble of the Austrian empire, application must 
firet be made to the surrounding proprietors, to learn whether they wish to purchase 
at the stipulated price ; if they decline, the stranger may purchase it for a period of 
thirty yeai’s; at the end of which time, any branch. of the family that sold it, 
however distantly related, may oblige the stranger to surrender Ins bargain. This 
goes so far that, in many cases, though the purchaser be an Hungarian noble, the 
family of the former possessor can reclaim it after thirty years, on payment of the ori¬ 
ginal price, togetherwith expenses incurred in the building and iiiipvovementswhich 
have been made during that period. The litigation, ill-will, and evils of every kind, 
to which such laws give rise, are beyond calculation.” 

Maria Theresa instituted regulations which left a less arbitrary power in the 
hands of the nobles. She fixed the quantity of land upon each estate, which was 
to be possessed by the j)easants, giving to each a portion called a session, and defining 
the services his lord should require in return. The peasant, however, has no 
absolute claim to a whole session, but may have only one-half, or one-third, 
according to the pleasure of his lord, but in that case only one-half, or one-third of 
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the gtfpnlated services can be demanded Jh rdlurt. The wasants are »dt abwltttely 
fixed tdthe soil, bnt may be dismisserfdf the lao^rtor finds ; 

always sticceed the father, thoiigh this is lisnafiy the case. ; ' * 

«The services required of the |hthfr*^;W % are 

one hundred and fonrdaysof-labdaKdftrii^ Ihe' j^f or 

fifty-two days if he bring horses dr Oxen, fiidr if 

carts. In this work he may either feifi|>16y KimSdf, or; if 1 *b* and can afford 

it, mav send a servant. Besides this, he'must jrive four fpiyls and W eggs, and 

one pfimd and a half of hotter; and every tniri/pep^ts i^St givO one Calf 
yearly. He must also pay a florin for his hoosC,—^iriost Cot and bring home a 
klafter of wood,—^mtist spin in the fariiily she pfund of WOOl 'or hemp/ p^videtl'by 
the landlord,—and, among four peasants,! the proprietor claims what is called a 
long journey, that "is, they must transport twenty centners, each one hundred 
French pounds weight, the distance of t>vo d^s’ journey out and home; and, 
besides all this, they must pay one-tenth of all their products to the church, and 
one-nintli to the lord.” 

The ap|>earance of the Hungarian peasants, in general, “ bespeaks no fostering 
care from the superior,—no independent respect, yielded With free satisfaction from 
the inferior. It is easy to perceive, that all stimiilus to invention, all excitement to 
extraordinary exertion, is wanting. No one peasant has proceeded in the arts of life 
and civilization a step farther than his neighbour. When yon have seen one you 
have seen all. From the same little hat covered with straw, falls the same matted 
long black hair, negligently plaited, or tietl in knots; and over the same dirty 
jacket and trousers, is wrapped on each a cloak of coarse woollen cloth, or slicep- 
skin, still retaining its wool. Whether it be winter-or summer, week-day or 
sabbath, the Sclavonian of this district never lays aside his cloak, or is seen but 
in heavy boots. Their instruments of agriculture are throughout the same, and in 
all their habitations is observed a perfect uniformity of design. A wide muddy 
road separates two rows of cottages, which constitute a village. From amongst 
them there is no jiossibility of selecting the best or the worst ;’thcy are absolutely 
uniform. In some villages the cottages present their ends; in others their sides to the 
road, but there is seldom this variety, in the same village. Tlje interior of the 
cottage is generally divided into tlirce small rooms on the ground floor, and a little 
space in the roof destined for lumber. The roof is commonly covered with a very 
thick thatch, the walls are white-washed, and pierced towards the rojid by two 
small windows. I’lie cottages are usually placed a few yards distant from eacl: 
other. The intervening space defended by a rail and gate, or a hedge of wicker¬ 
work towards the road, forms the farm yard, which runs l)ack some way, and 
contains a shed or ont-housc for the cattle. Such is the outwojxl appearance o' 
the peasant and his habitation.” 

. With respect to the internal arrangement of these Hungarian houses, the 
same author gives the following description of some of those he visited. 

" The door open.s in the side of the house into the middle room or kitchen, ir. 
which is an oven, constructed of clay, well calculated for baking breatl, and vafibn? 
implements for household purpo.ses, which generally occupy this apartment fully 
On each side of the room is a door, communicating on one hand with the fiimily 
dormitory, in which are the two windows, that look into the road. Tlfis chamber 
is usually small, but well arranged; the l^dR in good order, piled upon eacli other 
to be spread out on the fl6or at night, hud the walls covered with a multiplicity of 
pictures and images of our Saviour, together with dishes, plates, and vessels of 
coai-se earthenware. The other door from the kitchen, leads to the stbre-rooin, 
the repository of a great part of the peasant's riches, consisting of bags of grain, of 
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varions kinds, botk for consumption and for. seed, bladders of ^tallow, sausages, and 
other articles of provision, in qdjEindtiea ddilG^ astonish us to find in an 

Engiisfa cottage. > .We mi^t, ..howevers harvest of 

the Hunganan peasant anticipates the income of ) the wb^ 
circamstanees in which he ia placed, he Should be rather compared sHth our former 
than our labourer. The yards or folds betweep the honsesi are •usuhlly mtufo tteg- 
lected, and are the dirty rheeptades of a thousand uncleaRi/objects. Light oai^ 
and ploughs, with wluch the owner performs his stated labour,<^his meagre cattle, 
aloose^ rudely-formed heap of hay,and half. a ? doeen • ragged* children,—stand 
there in mixed confusion, overwhich three or/four noble dogs, cxf>u. peculiar breed, 
resembling in some degree, the Newfoundland dog, keep faithful' watch,” 

. . The Hungarian peasants are extremely ignorant, not rniein twenty being able 
to read; and wjiilo the relation, between them and the nobles rwraains as at present, 
but little improvement can be expected. Another prominent and peculiar portion 
of the Hungarian population is composed of the Walachians, who inhabit the 
regions on the borders of Turkey. 

This singular people claim the honour of being descended from the ancient 
Romans, and there is great similarity between their language and the Latin; 
but it is difficult to trace any other resemblance between them and their warlike 
ancestors. The number of Walachians in the Austrian empire has been stated at 
more than a million and a half, of whom about 900,000 inhabit Transylvania, 
550,000 Hungary, and 160,000 Bukowina. A German author, in describing 
this people, says, The Walachian is short, but of a strong, compact, muscular 
frame of body. The savage mode of life to which he is accustomed from his earliest 
infancy, enables him to bear hardships with fortitude. Heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, make no impression on him. His features are strong and impressive, his hair 
dark and bushy. On the whole, his countenance is not disagreeable, and you may 
often find among this people ; individuals of. great beauty. They arrive early at 
maturity, yet frequently live to an advanced ago. At the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, the Walachian marries a girl who is seldom more than thirteen ; before he-is 
thirty, he is a grandfather; so that the race multiplies rapidly, and tlie Walachians 
are already more numerous than all the other inhabitants of Transylvania, a dispro¬ 
portion which will-probably grow every day more conspicuous. The Walachians 
are, in respect to character, sly, reserved, cunning, revengeful, and indolent. 
With, the greatest appearance of innocence, they-understand well how to profit by 
every opportunity of over-reaching their neighbours. Of their cunning and 
revengeful dispositions examples occur everyday; and the history of Transylvania, 
as. well as; its laws,, afford additional proofs. Indolence prevails amongst them, as 
in -Other uncivUized nations ; it is, however, rather the failing of the men than of 
the women, who perform all the labour of the house, make clothes for the whole 
family, and frequently give their. liusbands much assistance in the labours of 
agriculture; whereas the men, after having discharged some of the mast indispen¬ 
sable occupations of the field, and of the vineyard, spend the remainder of their time 
in. idleness. Their few wants are easily supplied, and, -when this is done, they seek no 
more. The natural indolence of the Walachians receives much eneon ragement from the 
frequent holidays celebrated by the Greek church, which they usually spend in 
prayer, .drinking, and sloth. To work upon these days would be criminal.” 

. *,The propensity of the Walachians to drinking and quarrelling, gives them a 
great resemblance to the lower classes of the Irish. Indolence induces them to 
prefer, the breeding and management of cattle to any other pursuit. The cultiva¬ 
tion of theficld; and. the vineyard is never resorted to but'by necessity. Their 
habitations are small, and generally built of mud and timber, with very little 
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windows, mnde of pieces of bladdtr, «f gU^ ^me of notwith- 

standing, possess cxjnsiderable prop|^i||;^r*1|p^ ; 

people have lately been 

foUwBf .'''"* " 


fidliwingparticnW^deia^^^;^^^^ ■ ■ 

TheiF mode of linhg *8 yeiy snpjSe. ^ 

the meal of wbkh tliey^iOie ^ pprri^;, Jfee ‘ " 


i<TSw3?1l»/?7w7f?7tT7^Bf 


for a long time, but, fixm gre^.l^ milk', 

cheese, fat, fruit, on|i<^ .gMl^ peas, wd grem veg^b!es, .tdr<ilwl^ tt^lcopkin 

the most simple manner.! Th^ observe very stricftfy all tke ilMUibf ib^C^m 
during which they totally ab^tiunv ah|ih!^ ^ ihddedi ' ti^y are 

extremely sparing at otli^ times. !X)uiHng th^ l^sts, they pi%pm« their fbdd with 
water and i^t bnly; They drink a great deal of wine and brandy i the latter of 
which they distil both from grmn and plums. 

The clothing of the W^chians often varies \rith the distnct; bht, in genmiJ, 
the summer dress of the men consists of a short coarse shirt, with wide open sleeves. 
It covers part of the thighs, and is worn on tlm outside df the smaU^Hclothes, which 
are very wide and reach to the ancles. : In winter they afe made of coarse white 
woollen-cloth, and in summer often of linen. They wrap their feet in ra^, and 
then bind a piece of raw hide over them with thongs f which they call OpintSchen; 
but instead of these the more wealthy wear short boots. The shirt is fastened round 
the body with a leathern girdle, ornamented with brass buttons, in which they carry 
a knife, a ftint, a steel, and a pipe. Over the shirt a jacket of coarse brown cloth is 
thrown. Their hair is worn short, and none but the old men, and such as from 
the offices they fill are entitled to particular respect, suffer their beards to grow 
Among the common people tliis usually takes place after the age of forty, and such 
men are distinguished by the appellation of Moschule, or grandfather, ^e head is 
usually covered with a round flat hat, or woollen cap, except during a season of 
mourning, when the head is always uncovered, let the weather be what it may. 
When on a journey, they carry a knapsack with provisions, suspended by a strap 
from tbe shoulders, and have usually a strong stick in their hands. 

The women wear a round under dress, which reaches to the knees, and is 


Jt td 


ornamented at the breast and sleeves with coloured stitches. This is encompassed 
by a small girdle, from which two aprons are suspended, the one behind and the 
other before. These are shorter than the under dress, and are made of striped 
woollen cloth, ornamented at the bottom with fringe. Ibe bosom is usually covered 
with a stomacher of leather or cloth. In winter they wear wide drawers; and at 
all seasons, in tbe mountainous parts, they use the Opintschen, but on the plains 
they wear boots. The girls wear no covering on their heads, b^jt braid the hair, 
and dispose it on the head in the form of a cross. Married women wear head¬ 
dresses of white linen, and tbe richer classes have them of muslin. The Walachian 


women are very fond of ornaments; all paint their cheeks red, and deem it essto- 
tial to beauty. They also colour their eyebrows block, and wear ear-rinp; but 
their most valued ornaments are necklaces. Among the rich these are usualfy made 
of gold and silver coins strung on threads; but with the poorer classes, coins of 
baser metal are substituted for the gold and silver. A great number of these is 
frequently worn at a time, and of such a length as to reach to the girdle. The 
embroidery on their dresses, and their many^oloured aprons, are considered as 
essential parts of their ornamental dress. During summer, the children wear 
only a long round dress, reaching to the ancles, without distinction between 
boys and gills. In winter, too, they have seldom any other clothing; and aTO seen 
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leapinff aj^ut amopg the sndw ia thiii sta^ of comparative nudity. At six or seven 

years mdAhey begin to diesa like the men 

In svinter, the Walachiah'pi^vidM hfms^f with a’ slseQ^ with the 

wool turned ini^rds ; and IN-Ving alaijie ^pe of fUr. 
however,. Is sometimes supplied hy a large T^hite drbrown wooueif mirnttef with a 
hood, to be put over the head in bad weather. Under this clcMdt he *trem the 
usual dress of other Seasons, llie tromen also wear cloaks of sheepHskfU with the 
wool inwards, and ornamented on the outside with patches of difierent-edloored 
cloth, or coarse embroidery. These have holes for the arms, and are fastened in 
front by laces or buttons. 

There are two other classes of the Hungarian population—the Gypsies and the 
Jews. Both are spread throughout the greater part of the country, and maintain 
the same indolent and predatory character as in other portions of Europe. The 
Gypsies are here called Cyganis, and are remarkable for their musical talents. 
Though they sometimes live in settled villages, they cannot be induced to join in 
any regular labour, either as managers of cattle, or cultivators of the soil, llie 
only appearance of a regular employment they follow is gold-washing, in which 
they are engaged in some parts of Transylvania. The empress Maria Theresa, and 
the emperor Joseph JI., attempted to civilize them, and render them useful to the 
state, but little effect has yet been produced. 

The following delineation of the people assembled at a Hungarian fair, by a 
native writer, affords a lively and striking view of the various characters by which 
that country is inhabited, and deserves to be embodied by the pencil of a Wilkie. 

“ The manner in which the Hungarian peasant conducts himself in the sale of 
his produce, is, udicn compared to that of the Sclavonian, the German, and the 
Jew, with whom he is surrounded, remarkable and interesting. The Sclavonian 
enlarges on the excellence and cheapness of his ware, with palpable and suspicious 
eagerness. The German dresses out his merchandize, turns it from one side to tlie 
other, and presents himself to the purchasers with a commanding self-sufficiency. 
The Jew swears with heart and soul that he will injure no man,—and the Raitzer 
is stern, silent, and unaccommodating ; but, on that account, his characteristic and 
fieiy eye pleads with the greater eloquence. The Hungarian alone keeps himself 
perfectly passive in his dealings. He allows his goods to he inspected,—answers 
shortly and directly to the question, and attempts not to impose either hy words or 
artifice. You perceive hy his embarrassment that he is unaccustomed to low arts, 
—his good temper evidently counteracts the feeling of poverty, which is therefore 
borne with ease and content. Shirt and skin, and little else, arc to he seen, except 
his long hair, which hangs loosely over his shoulders ; and all these are scarcely to 
be distinguished from each other, so disguised are they hy filth and negligence. 
The appearance in drizzling weather of the Konigssfrass, which is the district of 
the Jews, is little more attractive than the quarter frequented by the peasants. 
Whoever feels inclined to study the chameter of this people, will now find an 
ample opportunity. Here they swarm together like bees, fix themselves on the 
passenger who appears likely to trade with them, or traffic an:ongst themselves 
with affected grimaces and assumed appearance of activity; while they look 
with their eyes turned both towards the right, and towards the left, on a hundred 
objects at a time.” 

The mountainous provinces of the south arc inhabited by a variety of people, 
who have sprung from different origins, and are still distinguished by their lan¬ 
guages, manners, and dress, as well as the names they give to places, and the 
customs they observe. 

Camiola and Styria, are cliiefly inhabited by Sclavonic and German tribes. 
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but they>Rre inked with Italians* 

whose manners and costomr^ pardctfa^infcklibiisOl^ iNli^taiiis, 

stilliVeMun mnch of their primM^ne Mr. 

ieaum&nt has j^veh:^ thoseiof the lyR^nsiut lUOlM^'aEdt afibrdrh ^opdcidea of 
the whole.--^*^ The l^oiese hi general; w well os mcMt. of fnhabitMnli* of th^ 
Alps, are not opulent, yet there aio parody iliBf Mve 

travelled tbrongh sevet^ of their vaUkf, iHtk^ tniies, and 

have not met with the leasl^||a^eari^ v^iih^cttednessi ' 
rates his own land ^ and whih^ is not ^scdici^t lindnteDspSiie of bis 

family, he has recourse to thai Wastry and actlritv that<{Mre^tlni^to^^^ ; 
and endeavours td procute work lii the mihes^ or wei^i Wnufactorier^ if not 
siiccesshil, he (piits I^ol^ in techaraOkir : of and oonveys into other 

countries the prodnOe oft^ own,'-’ i i 

Hiey are tall. Strong, ai^ robus^ as mdiaisSi^^ remarkably 

cheerful, with great mildi^ and hopedy bf; but keen^ with an uncom¬ 
mon share of natural understanding. Catholics; And excessively 

devout, placing not only on the roa^ bht#|bi4f hatdtadons; Anuinber of images, 
according to the £>rms of their religion; geiserallty of them are not bigots, 

for they appear to esteem all stran^ts who visitlmem, wdthoUt attending to their 
opinions on religion. Like most mountaineers, they are particularly attached to 
their prince and their country.--*In short, whether we consider the inhabitants of 
this part of the world, or the country itselly a traveller will not find it easy to visit 
any spot where more circumstances occur to gratify a love of natui'al history, to 
enlar^ the mind, or to interest the feelings.** 
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IN enumerat 


ArU 

., , ^ ,. m is naturally led to 

an ideal surv^ df its possesfewV ^fl^esc^^t^^^ are so inti¬ 

mately connect^j^ Itfe^t not merely :$he d^^midalil^^clii^^ but even the very 
existence of depend tlijS^Iiite. T?li& remark is exemplified in the 

present insta.npefg::^W^xi has jj^^^(ib|erved, «"Ibat if we except Bohemia, Mora¬ 
via, the north<^?)S*1rte of Aus^li^a ili^ Hnn|;ary, between the Teyss and 
the Danube, ^ Bie oiy^ domi^^^ pf Austria were situated within 

the limits of empireaJ^lt .is wHMn these limits only that monuments 

of antiquity are found. Theae .'iutitoms, and Hungary in particular, have 
been frequently ’^^iueOt to the rava^'ft|,;l^:: war, and many noble specimens of 
human ingenuity ati^:power have not b^n ra^mpt from its effects ; yet sevei-al 
castles, chur<^*.; ^d monasteries^ still remain tO; '^'attest the magnificence of 
their foundersit ;;Ohe of the most eminep^ of thfpe is^lbe cathedral church of 

minute decoration ; but of 
jdii^ption of the city which it 

;&.iT 

near the centre of the 
'ancient art; but these have 
y the two following shall be 

the extremity of a small 


. rOhe of the 

St. Stephen, at Vienna, which unites Sf 
this an account has j^ready been: 
adorns. 

The southern parts of the ' 
Roman power, are proportionally 
so great a similarity to the antiquitim, 
noticed in this place. 

About forty English miles'south 



peninsula, on the east shore of tlie Adrid^rif^l^dB';^ amphitheatre of Pdla. It 
is a large elliptic^ building with and nude arcades, like the outer 

wall of the amphitheatre at Verona, lie kmgth of this ancient edifice, according 
to Mqffei, is 416 English feet, and itsbm^t is ninety-seven feet. . This learned 
author, however,: .considers it to have b6^;a> theatre, and not an amphitheatre, as 
it is usually r^l^rddd, , because the se^ odjfy .occupy one side, and arc formed on 
the declivity of 4 MU. It is the only one of the ancient Roman elliptical precincts 
that now remains' entire in its whole circuit. About half the precinct of the 
amphitheatre at Rome, and much of that at-Verona, have long since fallen. The 
annexed plate affords a clearer idea df this.building than any verbal description. 

Another of the most noted buildings of this kind is to be seen at srona. 
This is a spacious edifice, though not so large as >the Coliseum at Rome. This 
fabric has not a very imposing appearance at present, as only a small part of the 
exterior wall is standing; and tho fCSt of the building scarcelj rises above’^the 
surrounding houses. , Tne seats .tripliSn are compost of stone, and have been 
renewed since the middle of the l^^ ofentury, and now form the surface of a 
large inverted hollow elliptical coneL -'^C effect is striking when seen from one of 
the upper rows, as the whole is capable ol^ accommodating about 22,000 people. A 
part of these seats is enclosed in a smaR wooden precinct, as a theatre, in which 
plays are acted in the day* during summer. T^ stlucture is composed of large 
squared massM M marble from Sant. Ambrosio; about nine miles distant. The 
soffit stones of the arcades are eight or nine feet long. Large flat bricks also form 
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some parts of the building:, and which are yet uninjured by time, though they have 
been exposed to the action of the weather for 1700 years. The longer axis of the 
outer wall of this precinct is 522 English feet. The remaining part of the exterior 
wall consists of three tier of rusticated arcades, ninety-six feet high. The fourth 
story of rectangular windows has fallen down. 

At what time this building was erected is very uncertain ; but some learned 
authors have supposed it to be about the first year of the emperor Trajan. The 
disposition of the seats, and of the stairs leading to them, is better seen in this 
theatre than in any other. Except the t^ree amphitheatres above mentioned, and 
one at Capua, which has long since been demolished, there were very few others 
in the empire, that were built of stone, and they, of course, were incapable of 
resisting the dilapidating hand of time. 

The Austrian empire presents various Alpine scenes, accompanied by glaciers, 
chasms, and caves, which deserve the attention of the curious traveller. Austria 
Proper, and the countries on the north of it, contain few scenes of this kind, and the 
only one which deserves notice in this place, is a most singular assemblage of rocks, 
near Trantenau, in Bohemia, resembling towers from 60 to 100 feet in perpendicular 
height. This stony group, W’hich is of great extent, is supposed by some to be 
the remains of a mountain, the intermediate parts of which have been removed. 

One of the principal Natural Curiosities in Hungary is the celebrated cavern 
near Szadello, about thirty miles north-west of Kaschau. It is very remarkable, 
and so extensive that the natives assert it inns several miles under the mountains. 
It does not appear that it has ever been completely explored. It comprises a 
multiplicity of distinct caves and winding passages, formed by numerous stalactites. 
So intricate is the labyrinth, that Dr. Townsmiy wh6 visited this part of Hungary 
a few years ago, says, that a man once lost in it, though he had lights and footl 
enough to last him a month, would not be able to find his way out.” Other writers 
also speak of the vast dimensions of this cave, and assert that a party remained 
in it three days ndthout being able to reach the extremity, or find its opening. Near 
Szalitze, in the same part of the Carpathian mountains, there is another noted 
cavern which contains a small glacier; and at Demanovo, in the vicinity of 
Rosenberg, a curious cave has been discovered, containing numerous bones of wild 
animals, which are supposed to have endeavoured to take shelter in it, but perished 
in the attempt. Various other caves exist in the calcareous mountains of Carinthia 
and the other Alpine regions, which would deserve a particular description in a 
topographical account of the country. One of the most singular and interesting 
natural curiosities in these territories is the lake of Czirknitz, which is situated in 
the Illyrian provinces, eastward of Trieste. It exceeds four English miles in length, 
but is much less in breadth, and being wholly surrounded by iirAintains, it is with¬ 
out any visible place by which the waters are discharged. The usual depth is seldom 
more than five or six feet. In June or July the waters subside, by sinking into a 
number of caverns in the bottom of the lake; but in October, or Novembei, when 
the rains descend more copiously on the adjacent mountains, they issue again from 
these receptacles, and cover the bed of the lake as before. As soon as the waters 
have subsided, the natural herbage of the bed grows rapidly, and is subse¬ 
quently cut and made into hay, to be preserved as winter food for the cattle. This 
lake, therefore, affords good pasturage or meadow in summer, and abounds 
with fish in the winter. 

Among the Artificial Curiosities of these dominions are the salt-mines at 
Wieliczka, on the confines of Poland, but these have already been defecribed in the 
account of that country. Those in the vicinity of Salzburg, now within the western 
borders of the Austrian territory, are justly ranked among the most stupendous artifi- 
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cial curiosities in Europe. Here human ingenuity, aided by the energies of Nature, 
produce the^ most astonishing effects. The appearance of these subterranean exca¬ 
vations, their effects on the minds of beholders, and the people by whom they are 
worked, are noticed in the following graphic and animated terms by the chevalier 
De Brai/j in his Tour in the Tyrol. 

“ The interior appearance of the mine is very striking. When we were conducted 
into it, the galleries were illuminated, and, stretching beyond the bounds of sight, 
they appeared like avenues leading to some subterranean temple consecrated to the 
infernal deities. Nothing can be more beautiful and impressive than the appearance 
of these vast caverns, and of the spacious galleries which are passed without danger; 
where we are struck with the adventurous spirit and industry of man, and observe 
the miners fleeting past like shadows, or worldng like Cyclops; where all the elements 
are employed to snatch those treasures from nature which appear to be inexhaustible; 
where the thunder, occasioned by blasting the rocks, the noise of waters rushing 
along the subterranean canals; the profound silence by which the most terrific 
explosions are succeeded, the dim light of the flambeau, and the glitter Ot the 
saline crystals; where, in short, the tout ensemble constitute a magic scene, that 
captivates the imagination, and gives birth to reflection. In the chambers where 
tlie rock is blown up, a gallery was erected round the fosse from which the bottom 
could not be perceived. Ten mines liad been charged, and the lights were extin¬ 
guished before the blast took place. The sombre light which preceded this explo¬ 
sion, the thunders that followed it, and the concussions that were communicated to 
the side-walls of these dark caverns, and caused their roof to vibrate like tlie head 
of an enormous drum, produced an effect beyond the utmost powers of description.” 
After noticing the machinery and its effects, the same author says, ** We seem to 
have been suddenly initiated into the secret of those great laws of motion which govern 
the world, and permitted to contemplate the action of those immense wheels which 
move the machine of the universe.” 

The lake of Jesero, situated in the isle of Cherso, is likewise classed amongst 
the Austrian Curiosities of Nature, as it is said to discharge its waters only once in 
four or five years. Several curious caverns also exist in that island, in which 
there have been discovered great quantities of fossil bones, such as those of horses, 
cxcn, and sheep; but none have been recognized to be human. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Jslmdst Coloniest and SotiUnenis* 

THE Islands belonging to Austria are neither numerous nor important. The 
only part of the ocean which washes the shores of this empire is the upper part of 
the Adriatic; and a few small islands spread along the norm«east coastldf that sea 
from the Gulf of Juainero to the southmn pcnnt of Dalniatiai ane'all to which 
Austria can lay tdaim. The prineipai'of th(£^ ‘^&re V^lit^ Clieiin/Os^, Gmssa, 
Rrazza, I4e8ina; and MeHda; Tbo1e.m is an inegutitt^fy^haped situate a 
few miles south of Fiume, producing wine and silk, and also bf^ of small 
horses, much esteemed in the ne%hbomng countries. Itee is a towii df the same 
namO} with a good harbour and a strong dtadel.^, Tins island is the mbst populous 
on the coast, . . ' 

Cherso and Osbro, being onfy separated firoin each other by a nafrow chan¬ 
nel, are ftequently considered os one island. 1%^ channdi between them is so 
narrow, that a communication has been h)rmed by means of h bridge. The 
general aspect and productions ate the saihe in both. They are together about 60 
English miles in length; fertile, abounding with forests, and supplying the ports at 
the top .of the Adriatic with timber. They'also contain go6d sheep-pastures, and 
export olives, wine, figs, silk, and wool. The climate is mild, and the population, 
which is about 10,000, is said to be inci*easing. The principal towns, have the 
same names as the islands. 

Grossa is a long narrow isldnd, south of the above> and stretching nearly 
parallel to the coast. It is likewise fertile, and similar in its climate and produce 
to the other islandsw-^LssiNA is chiefly remarkable for its fishery of Sardines, with 
which a great part of Gr(»ce and Italy is supplied. Corzola, which is situated 
further south than Lesina, is principally noted fbr the resistance made by the 
women, who repelled the Turks when they invaded it in 1751. The population is 
estimated at about 6,500. This island also supplied the Venetians with larjre stores 
of ship-timber. 

JBrazza is situated south of Lesina. It is about 30 miles long, and from six to 
nine broad. A great part of it is mountainous and stony, and but little is fit 
for cultivation. It contains about twenty villages, and 15,000 inhabitants. The 
chief productions are wine, oil, figs, almonds, and saffron. Ibe crops of grain 
which it yields are very scanty, and scarcely sufficient to supply the inhabitants for 
three mouths in the year. Bees and silk are also cultivated; and it has long been 
noted for its hides atwl cheese, both of which are in high repute in all the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the continent. This island has been in the possession of Austria 
since the Treaty of Cainpo Formio, concluded in 1809. Melida is nearly in the 
same latitude with Ra^sa, but a little west of that port. It is likewise fertile in 
products of the same kind as the other islands. 

Austria is alike destitute of Colonies and Settlements ; a circumstance 
which is sufliciently accounted for, by her want of a naval force. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Statistical and Synoptical Tables, 

TABLE I. 

Statement of the Extent and Produce the Arable Lands in Austria, according to 

^ BI4UMBNBACH, m 1810 . 

A,tMUe %» eqml to abovt \\ iif a IVimhefier hwheh j 


Bleteen of Lower 
Austria. 

Bohemia yields, as a yearly average, 
from 1785, 1,1874,241 met^ of vrb^t, 

10,067,14.5 metz^ of rye, 4,140,429 
tndtzea of barley, and 8,278,546 luetzen 

of oats,.. 24,369.361 

The extent of arable land in this country 
is estimated at 2,828,427 jocb, and 
taking away one-third as fallow land, 

1,885,618 joch remain, whence the 
average of each joch will be, at least, 

13 metzen. 

In Moravia, the average yearly pro¬ 
duce was reckoned, in 1789, to be 
1,581,101 inetzeii of wheat, 4,741,605 
metzen of rye, 2,104,152 nietzen of 
barley, 9,291,146 metzen of oats ; alto¬ 
gether 17,718,004 metzen, on 1,714,942 

joch of arable land. 17,718,004 

After subtracting 571,647 joch for fal¬ 
low, each of tue remaining 1,143,295 
joch yields an average of 16^ metzen. 
mUenia has 3.5 6,.520 joch of arable land; 
subtracting the third for fallow, and 
237.680 joch remain ; and assuming, on 
account.of its inferior fertility, the ave¬ 
rage at only 10 metzen per joch, we ob¬ 
tain a total of ... 2,376,800 

In Lower Austria the prn<luce in grain 
has been estimated, by some authors, at 
855,000 metzen of wheat, 1,54(),(K)0 
nietzen of rye, 256,000 metzen of barley, 
and 3,470,000 metzen of outs; altogetlier 
6,121,000 metzen. This, however, ap¬ 
pears by far too little, for as, in the year 
1789, the whole arable land amounted to 
1,282,576 joch, 388 square klafters, 
which, after subtracting the fallow, would 
leave 85.5,051 jocli, this estimate would 
give but seven metzen to the joch. Wc 
will suppose the quantity of land annu¬ 
ally devoted to grain only 600,000 joch, 
and taking the usual quantity of seed 
•own at three metzen per jocb, and the 


Afetzen of Low«r 
Austria. 

average increase at six-fold, (see Blti- 

menbach) then subtracting ibe seed corn, 

we have, at least, a total produce of ... 9,000,000 

77<c Province of Austria above the 
JSnnSj in which the araltle land, accord¬ 
ing to the TDeasiireinent of 1789, amount¬ 
ed to 655,274 joch j and by subtracting 
the fallow, is reduced to 436,849 joch, 
will yield at tlie average of 12 metzen 

the joch. 5,242,188 

Sti/rin, in the year 1789, yielded from 
610,417 joch of arable laud, (>(>4,811 
metzen of wheat, I,.386,441 metzen o, 
rye, 522,186 of barley, 1,906,825 of oats; 
ollogethcr 4,480,565 metzen. The esti¬ 
mate of Kindermunn is still more accu¬ 
rate ; according to which, the arable land 
of Slyria yields 664,67 1 metzen of wheat, 

1,361,(108 of rye, 522,.'168 of barley, and 
1,899,.370 of oats; besides wliich, the 
fallow lands, and liie maisby places, 
yield 824 metzen of wheat, 23,837 of 
rye, 773 of barley, and 8,481 of oats. 

'riien the. average is 11 inetzon per acre, 

and the whole harvest. 4,484,332 

Cartnlh'ia hud, in 1789, 20.5,608 joch 
of arable, and afforded, as its average 
annual crop, 1.5 1,690 iiu-lzen of wheat, 

557,966 of rve, 223,010 of barlev, and 

821,119 of oats.'_ 1,7.56,785 

So that subtracting the fallow, the re¬ 
maining 137,072 joch averaged alxnit 12 J 
metzen. 

Crain, at fhes.nmo period, liad 2.57,596 
joch of arable land, and bore 256,918 
metzen of wheat, 244,3.53 of rye, 370,679 
of barley, 754,947 of oats ; altogether 

not more than ... 1,626,897 

In this case, the average crop of each 
joch, in number 171,730, was not (juite 
10 metzen. 

The. exact extent of arable land in the 
Coasting Provinces is not well known, 

3Q 
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Metzen of Lower 
Aujtria. 

hut cannot be less than 183,975 joch, 
which, after subtracting the fallow, is 
reduced to 122,650 joch, yielding at an 

average of 12 mctzeii per joch.. . 1,471*800 

We must endeavour to calculate the 
aralde land of the Lombardo-yenetian 
kingdom, from the proportions which 
were found to exist in the dukedom of 
Venice. This state had, in 310 square 
miles, nearly 800,000 joch of arable 
land, or to each square mile 2,580 joch j 
the whole kingdom, the extent of which 
is 781 square miles, may contain, at least, 

2,014,980 joch j and, after subtracting 
671,660 joch for the fallow, 1,343,320 
will remain. Assuming the avcrtigc crop 
of this fertile territory’, like Moravia, at 
15^ metzen per joch, add the whole pro¬ 
duce will be .... 20,821,460 

Tyrol and V\yralberg, according to a 
MS. but unauthenticated estimate, which, 
however, is rather too small than too 
large, contains 212,000 joch of arable 
land, and calculating the 141,334 joch 
which remain, after subtracting one- 
third for fallow, at only 12 metzen per 

joch, we have ... 1,696,008 

Galicia, according to the estimates in the 
reign of Joseph II. contained 5,547,808 
joch in tillage, 75,368 in fallow, and 
21,024 joch of drained water-courses, 
bearing crops, amounting altogether to 
5,644,200 joch ; and as the w'hole extent 
of territory was l,632i square miles, 
this gives ^K>ut 3457 joch to the mile. 

We must now take away 106 square 
miles, which belonged to Poland, and 
supposing that, in each square mile of 
this fertile part, there were 4000 joch of 
aralile, wc shall have 421,000 joch to 
subtract from tlic former sum, leaving 
220,200, and taking from this the fal¬ 
low, 3,480,150 joch remain j and if we 
only suppose each to yield 10 metzen, 

the whole amounts to . 34,801,500 

The produce of Hungary is variously 
estimated. According to Szaho, the 
peasants in Hungary have 217,017 ses¬ 
sions, or 5,551,598 ^ovh‘ The clergy 
and nobles, the free cities and privileged 
bodies, an equal quantity. We may, 
therefore, suppose 11,103,196 joch of 


Metzen ori.«wpi 

Antlria. 

arable land at 1200 square klafters, of 
which two-thirds, or 7,402.130 joch, are 
cultivated, one half sown in antumo, the 
other in spring, from the antunnal crop 
10 metzen, from tlte spring 12 metzen 
may be expected, and toe whole produce 
would then be 81,000,000 metzen ; we 
' will, however, rather take the smaller 
estimate of Professor Sebwartner, and 

with him adopt..... 60,000,000 

According to the same method, we 
may calculate the produce of Transylva¬ 
nia, each square mile may here yield 
12,000 metzen, (the average in Hungary 
is 12,262 metzen to the square milej and 
hence the 794i square miles which 'I'ran- 

sylvania contains will yield about. 9,534,000 

In many of the districts of the military 
frontiers, the annual produce is known 
from official rcjKirts ; thus in the luilitaty 
district of JVarasdin in 180), the crop 
upon the 256,145 joch of arable laud, 
was only 621,021 Presbur|( metzen. In 
the Sclat'onian frontiers in 1801, from 
310,378 joch were obtained 1,169,757 
Piesburg metzen. In the district of 
the Pontoneers in 1802, from 45,261 
joidi 306,985 Presburg metzen were 
obtained. In the Banat in 1801, from 
244,160 joch, 978,259 metzen; and 
in tlie Transylvanian frontiers in 1807, 
from 122,907^*V 623,422-1- met¬ 

zen Were obtained. The Carlstadt dis¬ 
trict measures 282,244^ joch, and yields 
at the average of three metzen, in¬ 
cluding the fallow, 846,733 metzen ; and 
if wc estimate the arable land of the 
Banat regiments at 50,000 joch, with an 
average of four metzen, the harvest will 
be 200,000 metzen, and the whole mili¬ 
tary frontiers will give more than .... 4,746,177 

The produce of Dalmatia, Ragosa, Cat- 
taro, and the islands Imlonging to this 
government, altogether360| square miles, 
is, on account of the insufficient data, 
difficult to estimate. Supposing that 
only 6000 metzen grow on the square 
mile, the whole governmenv' will give .. 2,163,000 

The aggregate of all these sums gives, 
as the annual produce of the Austrian 
empire in the best species of grain, wheat, 
rye, barley, and oats, a result of .... 201,808,312 


Were wc enabled to ascertain with precision the quantity of maize, (particularly abundant in Italy and 
the south of Hungary, ami amounting in Sirmien alone to 720,000 metzen) of rice, (in Italy and Huogary, 
and about Temeswar, amounting to 17,000 or 18,000 centners,) of millet, (in Hungary, Carinthia, and 
Moravia,) of buck-wheat, (iii Calicia alone, 2,978,710 metzen.) and of other speies of grain, we might be 
able to sjieak with certainty how far the whole yearly harvest exceeds or falls short of 210,000,000 metzen ; 
but assuming 8,191.678 metzen as the amount of these inferior products, and of the deficiencies in our other 
estimates, wc may fairly state the annual yearly harvest of Austria at the round sum of 210 , 000,000 metzen, 
(or 360,000,000 /Winchester bushels.) 
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TABLE II. 

Statement of ttie Extent and Produce of the Austrian Vineyards^ according to 

the calculations of in lUia. 

213-3 Joch are equal to 312 English acres, or three English acres are ratner more than two Joch. 

One Eimer is equal to 15 English Wine Gallons. 


Eimcrs of Lower 
Austria. 

Bohemia contained, according to the 
survey instituted by Joseph if. 4408^ 
joch of vineyard, the average yearly pro¬ 
duce of wliich was calculated at . 26,326 

Each joch yielding somewhat less than 
six eimers. 

Moravia, on the same authority, con¬ 
tained 50,856 joch of vineyard ; accord¬ 
ing to a former calculation, the annual 
produce was estimated at 458,542 eimers, 
but by an average of 27 years, it was 

found to be only ... 431,425 

Each joch Yielding nearly 8^ eimers. 

Auetria below the Enns, had by mea¬ 
surement, in 1789. 78,661 joch, and 
1326 square klaftcrs of vineyard, which, 
accordingto a recent accurate calculation, 

produces. 2,093,943 

lly which it would appear, that in this 
province, which is peculiarly favour¬ 
able to the vine, the average produce 
of a joch amounts to 26^ eimers. 

Austria above the Enns, on account of 
its soil and climate, has but few vine¬ 
yards } altogether not above 83 joch, 
wliicb, on an average of five eimers, will 

give .. 415 

Styria, according to measurement, con¬ 
tains 50,759 joch of vineyard, whose 
produce is very diilerently estimated. 

According to Kindermann, it is not above 
592,171 eimers. According to Dr. Sar- 
tori, in good years, it amounts to 
2,000,000. We will take the usual pro¬ 
duce, according to Bisingcr.. 1,000,000 

Giving about 20 timers to the joch. 

The Carinlhian vineyards are, like 
those of the provinces nliovo the Enns, 
inconsiderable. On the 226 joch devoted 
to the vine, are produced, according to 
Dr. Sartori, only from 200 to 300 startin 2,500 
Crain, which formerly had above 
15,051 joch of vineyard, does not now 
contain, owing to the parts which have 
been added to the coasting provinces, 
above 10,100 joch, yielding about »••• 155,000 

The Coasting Provinces consist of too 
many separate parts to allow of a general 
estimate. The counties of Gbrz and 


Eimers of Lower 
Austria. 

Gradiska, which, besides 10,286 joch of 
vineyard, have a great many vines dis¬ 
tributed over them, forming hedges in 
the meadows and fields, were, many years 
ago, estimated at 157,564 eimers. The 
district taken from Crain may be sup¬ 
posed 5051 joch, afiording 100,000 
eimers. The country about 'I'rieste raises 
much more than sufficient for its own 
consumption; and the districts taken 
from Venetian Friule yield much and ex¬ 
cellent wine. The former Venetian pe¬ 
ninsula of Istria, reckons 8000 joch, 
wliich produces about 120,000 eimers. 

In the district of Buccari grow yearly, 
according to Graf Batthyny, 8000 orns, 

(9283 eimers.) On the estate of Wino- 
dal, from 12,000 to 15,000 eimers. On 
the islands of Cherso, Ossero, and Veg- 
lia, there arc, according to Cattani, 18 -tV 
Italian square miles of vineyard, yielding 
annually 35,160 bariUc-n. In the whole 
of the coasting provinces, we may, as a 
rough estimate, suppose 29,537 joch of 


vineyard, giving annually . .358,000 

'Tyrol Uan 184,472 morgen of vineyard, 
whose produce is about ............ 210,000 

'The Lombardo-Fenetian kingdom, ac¬ 


cording to Veri, devotes to the culture 
of the vine in vineyards, about 187,000 
Austrian joch, besides which, much other 
land is planted with vines. The sum 

total of the produce may be .. 5,890,000 

The kingdom of Hungary, according 
to the survey instituted by .Toseph, con¬ 
tained 851,690 joch of vineyard. The 
internal consumption of the country is 
very moderately estimated at ■ 1,000,000 
eimers. The whole produce is by some 
stated at .30,000,000 einierS, by others, 

with great probability, at. 18,000,000 

Sirmien alone, according to Schwartner, 
has 106,853 mottiken of vineyard, each 
yielding three eimers, bnt according to 
Schams, 140,000 mottiken, (each 273 
square klafters) yielding four eimers, 
thatis, 560,000 cimcrs,or in good years 
above 1,000,000. 

Civil Transylvania, by computation, is 
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Euncm of Lower 
Aiistrin. 

helieved to contain I/S.aOO joch of vine¬ 
yard, and the produce at least.• 3,()-10,000 

yXe 'J'ransi/lcunian Military h ronUcr, 
together with the first Walachian, and 
the Szekler hussar regiments had. in the 
year 18111, 2295 nchtel of vineyard, 
which hear, according to an average of 
15 years, about 18,623 Transylvanian 

eimers, or somewhat more than. 3,724 

The ^Wat'oaiaM Military Provinces con¬ 
tained, according to Deniian, in the year 
.1804, 11,640 joch, 847 square klaftcrs of 
vineyard, with the avera^ crop of .... 187,530 

The Pontonocr Battalion district had, 
in 1602, 1466 joch and 120 square klaf- 


Kimers of Lower 
Austria. 


ters of vineyard, with a yearly produce 

of. 7,482 

The Banat Military frontiers con- 
tinned, in the year 1804, 10,352 joch of 
vineyard, and gave . 66.896 


The whole Croatian Military Frontier^ 
including both the district of Warasdin 
and Canstadt, contained, according to 
E^inian, in 1801, 14,887 joch, yielding 150,721 
I'he Oalmatian Government, or Dal¬ 
matia, Ragns^ anil Cattaro, tt^ether 
with the connected islands, have, by a 
probable computation, 42,700 joch of 

vin^ard, and give annually.. 650,000 

The Hlaad of Brazza alrae^ affords, in 
moderate years, 100,000 berillen. 


The a^regate result of ^1 these data gives, as the extent of the wLoIe land di^oted to the cnltnre of wine 
n the Austrian territories, 1,582,364 joch, or 158*23 square miles ; and as the annuat average produce is 
32,873,971 eimers, (or 493,109,565 gallons,) consequently, the average of each joch is 204|- elmprs, (or 
Z\2 gallons, bAig abomt 2\Z gallons to one English acre.) That this result approaches very closely to the 
truth, can scarcely be hoped, as the very discordant estimates respecting the vintage of Uonnry, and the 
totally unknown extent of vineyards in many of the provinces, render it very difficult to determlno any thing 
satisfactorily. At tlie same time, I believe I have chosen the medium between the h^h and the low 
estimates, so that my results may fairly be adopted in the want of better data. Si quid novisti rectaus istis, 
Candidas imperti; si non, his utere mecum.—Iforat. 



Naniea of Places. 


Latitude. 


Names of Places. 


Iterearao ...{ 4.1 

Brescia .i 45 

Hrixrn . 40 

Hriiiin. 49 

Hilda . 47 

Larlsbad . 50 

fasehaii . 49 

Cda^enfiirl . 46 

Claiisetibiirj^ . 46 

f.remona ...a.......... .. ........... 45 

IJebretzin . 47 


Fnume. I 45 

Kreybiirg. SI 

^'•|■atz . 47 

HfriiiaiiMsidt... 45 

Itradiseli ... .. ' 49 

Innspriiek .' 47 

Kai'lsbiiri; . 46 

Kremnitz .' 48 


42 0 

32 0 

40 O 
It 28 
29 44 

12 0 
40 0 

37 10 

44 8 

7 53 
91 40 

5 0 

5S 0 

34 13 

90 10 

14 0 

4 9 

47 4 

5 0 

15 13 

4 21 

42 3 


« I II 

15 37 O 

9 38 O 

10 14 O 

11 .37 15 

16 35 21 

19 2 30 

12 52 O 

20 40 0 

14 20 O 

23 34 4.1 

10 9 12 I 

tl 37 10 

12 19 0 

21 15 O 

18 42 5 

14 26 22 1 

16 16 0 I 

15 26 15 ' 

24 4 13 ' 

17 4 0 

11 33 45 

33 34 35 

18 53 45 ' 


O 

O IMantua .. 

15 Milan ... , 

(Edeiibnrg 

(Biniitz. 

O 
0 
O 

[l•^eibu^g..... 
iPeterwardein 

10 

® ■ Salzbiire. 

® j .Scbeiniiitz ... 

22 j Temeswar .... 

0 i' 


Venice* 
35 Veriiiia 
45 ' VlSNSA 


titade. I I.*<Mnititiide. 


94 8 0 

14 16 45 

10 46 0 

9 II 45 

16 50 0 
17 9 15 

11 59 45 

9 9 48 

14 25 15 

17 10 45 

20 30 0 

18 10 O 

19 50 O 
18 20 0 

99 90 0 

91 25 0 

II 3 45 
13 47 7 

17 48 :io 

19 5 0 

19 90 5? 
II 1 '.5 

16 *9 45 


49 

48 

51 

18 

42 

54 

45 

8 

0 

45 

28 

9 

47 

34 

0 

4v 

33 

45 

45 

24 

2 

45 

10 

47 

50 

5 

19 

48 

8 

7 

45 

26 

0 

42 

50 

0 

47 

36 

0 

48 

46 

0 

45 

15 

O 

48 

10 

0 

46 

6 

26 

45 

38 

8 

49 

52 

0 


46 3 O 

4S 25 32 
43 26 7 

48 12 40 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


Monies. 


In an Empire embracing so many ancient and iudep«»ndi‘nt States, uniformity in the Monies, Weights, 
and Measures is not to be expected. Those used in the capital, for instance, difl’er from those employed in 
several of the Provinces. Vienna, Bohemia, Hungary, and Venice, arc different in these respects ; bat as 
Vienna and Venice are the chief commercial places in the empire, the follotving statements will be confined 
to them. 

II Coins. 


Monies of Account, 

Vienna. 

AcconaU are kept at Vienna in Guldens or Florins, 
'reutzers, and Pfennings. The following are their pro¬ 
portions to each other, and their values in English tnoo^, 
according to the present rate of Exchange. 

a. d. 

1 Pfenning equal to 0 | 

4 Pfennings eqnal to 1 Crentzer . 0 0^ 

60 Creutzers - 1 Gulden or Florin**! t 0 

The Florin is also divided into Schillings, Oroschrn, 
Oroichel, and Hellers, in the following proportion, viz. 

s. d. 

1 Heller equal to 0 


6 Hellers arc equal to l Grosckel ——. o 0^ 

4 Oruschel .— 1 Groschen——— 0 1-^ 

SJ Groschen » - . . 1 Schilling o .4 

B Schillings - . - 1 Florin » " —— a 0 


The Rix-tlollar or Rixthaler current is an imaginary money, 
equal in value to Florin; but the Rix-dolUr or Rixthaler 
specie is a real coin, equal to 2 Florins. 

Venice. 

Accounts are kept at Venice in tvro different kinds of 
money. The one method is in Liri, Soldi, or Marchetli, 
and Denari di Lira. The other is in Ducats, Gross!, and 
Grossettl or Denari di Ducato. These have the following 
relations to each other. 

8. d. 

12 Denari equal to 1 Soldo equal to 0 0} 

20 Soldi - 1 Lira - O 5 

12 Grossctli eqnal to t Grosso equal to 0 

24 Gross! . . . l Ducat —— 2 

The following is die comparative values of these two 
monies, in terms of each oUicr ; viz. 

I Ducat is equal to fi 1- IJri 

.'i Ducats arc - - 3i Liri 

31 Liri ■ " — ■— I'iO Orossi 

6 Gross! -- St Soldi 

6 Orossetti - - 31 Denari di Lira. 


Vienna. 


Gold. ^ s. d. 

Double Souveratn, intrinsic valne . 17 9 

Souveratn . ....... ... 0 13 lOi 

Half .Sonverain... 0 6 III 


Imperial Ducat . 4-1 Florins equal to 0 9 44 

Double Ducat........ 9 Florins — ■ — 0 18 94 

Quadruple Ducat ...18 Florins - — 1 17 7 

Kremuitz Ducat..... 4 Flo. 32 Creutzers 0 9 5’589t 

Silver. 

Rix-doilar, equal to t Fioriiu, equal to 0 4 <4 


Florin.....0 2 14 

Half Florin.....0 1 Of 

Copstick. 20 Creutzers equal to 0 0 8^ 


There are also pieces of 17,16,10, 7, and 3 Creutzers, 
the values of which are 7|d. 6-j*^d. 4-4^- 3d. and l.^d. 

The Copper coins are Creutzers, half Creutzers, and 
Oroschets, or three-quarter Creutzers; with Pfennings and 
half Pfennings. 

Venice. 

Gold. 

The coins of Venice are of two kinds ; those of the old 
government, and such as have been introduced since it 
becarac subject to Austria. The gold coins of the old 
Republic, were, 

Intrinsic Valne. 

8. d. 

Sequin, equal to about 22 Liri, equal to 9 6 


Half Sequin - 


— 11 Liri - 4 

3 

Quarter ditto - 


— Liri --- f 

li 

Pistole - 


— 38 Liri -.■..■16 

a 

Ducat 


— 14 Liri .- 6 

0'545- 

The Sequin bears 

a fluctuating agio, which has sometimes 

exceeded 30 per cent. 



Silver. 


s. d. 

Scudo Veneto, 

of 

12 Liri U soldi, eqnal to 6 £'775 

Half .Seiido 

l)f 

6l.iti4soldi -- 

2 7-3875 

Quarter Scudo 

of 

:J Liri 2 soldi -- 

1 3-6937.5 

Dneatone 

of 

11 Liri —• 

4 7-6875 

Ducato effective 

of 

8 Liri - 

3 4-.5 

Pieces 

of 

10 Liri —. 

4 2-62.6 

Lirazze 

of 

30 Soldi —— 

0 7-.59375 


With other Pieces of 20, l;>, to, ami b soldi each. 


In 1 UO 2 , the Austrians introduced silver coins of ll, 1, and 
4 a Lira ; or in Aiistrinii money, of 18, iv, and 6 Creutscra 
each.—-The Coppe'r coins arc Soldi and half Soldi. 


Common Weights. 


Vienna. 

Gold and Silver /f^eifflit. 

Gold and Silver are weighed by the Vienna Mark, wbich 
IS divided in the following manner. 

English grains. , 
1 Pfenning equal to U!-yiOI.'>6 li 
4 Pfennings are 1 Qiiintiu •••• 67'6i0c523 |j 


4Quintin. 1 Loth 27o-36.'6 

2 Loths.1 Ounce - .Ml-121 

8 Ounces. t Mark • • • • 4.S29‘000 


Hence 6 to Vienna Marks are eqnal to 481 English troy 
pounds; and 640 Vienna ounces are 721J troy ounces. 


Venice. 

Commercial freight. 

Two different weights are used in the mercantile trans¬ 
actions of Venice. Tlu-se are the Peso grosso, or large 
weight, ami the l*eso soliile, or small weight. The division 
and values of these weights are the following. 

Peso grosso. Avoir, lbs. 

192 Cuiats are 1 Ounce eqnal to 0'0879689* 

12 Ounces .. 1 Pound .... 1'0553* 

Peso soliile. 

144 Civatsarc equal to 1 Ounce, or 0 -jij 
12 Ounces .... 1 Pound • • • • 04 

400 Pounds .... 1 Carica .... 2664 
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aistria. 


Commercial ff'eight. 

The di»i»ion of ibis weight, ami the value of iU seTeral 
parta in avoirdupoise pound*, are a* follow 

4 PfeoDing* are 1 Quintin, equal to 


4 Quintin* 

5 Loth* 

4 Ounces 
4 Quarters 

80 Ffunds 
i Stones 
4 Centorr* 
•50 Pfiiuds 
*75 Pfiinds 


1 Loth 

j Ounce ■— 

I Quarter — 

1 Pfnnd, or Pound 
1 Stone —— 

1 Centner — 

1 Karcb . .' 

1 Saum tested •>—>-— 

1 Sanm of other articles 


Avoir, lbs. 
ON}09d488 
00385714 
0-0771489 

f 3085714 
934886 
94-68579 
.l<itS-4»86 
493-7144 
308-5715 
339-49875 


A *7«uuf US wsMW -menv* 

The Pfond used by Apothecaries is |ths of the Commercial 
Pfunds, or 6478i English Graias. 


The Ounce, when used for weighing Silk and Thread it 
. divided into 6 Saggi, and these again into halves and qnarter*. 

tlie principal articles which are sold by the large weigiit 
ate Brimstone, Caviar, Cheese, Cbesmits, Copper, Peatber*’ 
tigs, Fish, Flax, Galls, Hemp, Hides, Honey, Iron, Ivoryl 
Leather, Meat, Mnstard Seed, Potashes, Raisins, Steel 

Those which are sold bv the small weight, are principally 
Aimondh Atom, Aniseed, Arsenic, Borax, Brasil Woim 
Capem, Qnnabar, Cinnamon, Cochineal, Coriander, Cot* 
ton Wool, Dates, Frankincense, Gums, Ginger, Onopowder, 
Isintlass, Natmegs, and yariont Spices, Quicksilver, White 
Lead, Rice,' Salt-|^re, Silk, Soap, Sugar, Bees’ Wax. 
Sealing Wax, and Woad. 


Usual Me\sure8. 


ViBNNA. 

Corn Meanvun, 

Winch. Bushels. 

4 Bechers are eqnalto 1 Fodermasset, eqnalto 0 0546875 
9 Fudermassels ■ 

9 Muhlmatseis - 

5 Achtels 
4 Vicrtels 

30 Metsen 

The Metsen is equal to 3753 English Cubic Inches. 
Wine Measure. 

Eng. Wine Gall. 

10 Maassea are equal to 1 'Vicrtcl, equal to 3-^3 

4'Viertels ■ ■ ■ l Eimer — 1.5- 

30 Eimers —— 1 Dreyliug —— 4.50- 

39 Eimers — i Foder - 480- 

Tbe content of the Maass is 86-3 English Cubic Inches; 
or very nearly 3 Wine Pints. 


1 Mnblmasscl 
1 Acbtel 
1 Viertel 
1 Metsen 
1 Mntb 


0-109.375 
0-81875 
0-4375 
1-75 
52-5 


Long Measure. 

l-he Foot of'Vienna is equal to i2.^English Inches. 

Tile Fathom of 6 Feet is, therefore, 6 Feet 2-7 Inches. 

Hence, 80 Fret of Vieuoa are equal to 83 English Feet. 

The common Commercial Measure is the Ell, which, at 
Vienna, is equal to 30j English Inches. Therefore, 27 Ells 
of Vienna equal 23 English Yards. But, in Upper Austria, 
the length of the Ell is .31} English Inches; and iiepce, 9 
such Ells are equal to 7 Yards. 


Superjicial Measure. 

The Vienna square Foot is cqnal to 155 English square 
Inches. 

The square Fathom is equal .38-75 English square Feet. 

Land is measured by the Jack, which implies as much as 
ran be ploughed by one plough in a day, and is equal to 
1600 Vienna square Fathoms, or 6889 English square Yards, 
which is 1 Acre, 1 Rood, 27-75 Perches. 


Vbnicb. 

Com Meemre. 

Grain it sold at Venice by the Sti^a, which it equal to 
2-4 Winchester Bushels, or 100 Stqji are equal to 30 Win. 
Chester Quarters. Flour it sold by tiie Stiga of 3;^bs. Peso 
Grtisso. 

Oil Measure. 

Oil is told either by Weight or Measure, when told by 
weight the Peso Grosso it used; and 

25lbs. are equal to 1 Miro, equal to 26y^~tbs. avoir. 

40 Miri . . . 1 Migtiajo - 10.*)5j|- 

When sold by measure, the Miro is equal to souths Peso 

Grosso, or nearly. 4-5 Eng. Gall. 

40 Miri, or 1210lht. are equal 1 Migliaju, equal to 180 gall. 

fLlne Measure. 

Eng. Wine Gall. 


4 Secchie are 

equal to 1 Quartan, equal to 

OH 

4 Quartari 

■' 1 Bigoucia -— 

1+-J- 

4 Bigoncia 

"■■■ ■■■'" 1 Amphora —— 

7J 


A Bigoncia of Brandy is only 14 Secebie, or i.^-^ English 
Gatlous. 


Long Measure, 

Two kinds of Broects are also in common use here, the 
large one tor W oollens, the other Silks. 

The large Brareio it equal to 26 i English Inches. 


The small Braccio 
Tlie Venetian Foot is 
Hence, 27 large Bracci 
216 small Bracci 


' 36 Venetian Feet —' - 


20 English Yards. 
149 ditto. 

41 English Feet. 


Exchanges. 


(October, 1820.^ 


V^IBNNA. 

Vienna Exchanges with the following places, via. 
Amsterdam at 1.37 Kixtiialers lor loo Tlialiers current 


Cadis.2.54 Florins . 100 Ducats of Eage. 

Constantinople ... 77 Florins . JOO Piastres 

Genoa.66 Soldi ...... 1 Florin 

Hamburgh. 14.5 Rixthalers.... ' ux) llialers Banco 

Leghorn . 62 Soldi ...... 1 Florin 

London . lo Florins effec. 1 Pound Sterling 

Paris .. 116 Florins ...... ,3oo Franca 


Venice .I<j8 Rixthalers ... too Ducats Banco 


VBNtCB. 

Venice Exchanges with the following places, vis. 
Amsterdam at... 1 Dncat Banco for 94 pounds Flemish 
Constantinople 76| Cents «o 1 Piastre 

Genoa 94 Soldi Banco ... 1 Scudo di Cambio 

Hamburgh ... 1 Ducat Banco ... 85 Pounds Flemish 

Leghorn ... 100 Dncat* Banco 104 Peso* of 8 rial* 

Li*bon. 537 Centime* ae« os* 1 Milrea 

London ... 26.30 Ital. Livrea ... 1 Puniid Sterling 

Pan* ... ... 1029 Cent*... ... ... 1 Franc 

Vienna ... 100 Ducat* Banco .. 193 Florin* 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS pF CONGRESS, 

IV VaVOUK OF AUSTRIA- 

From the Treaty between Ruuia and /iuetria, signed at Vienna, 3d May, 1815. 

Article I .—•* His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias cedes to His Imperial and Royal Apostolic 
Majesty, the districts which were dismembered from Eastern Galicia, in virtue of the Treaty of Vienna, of 
1809, from the circles Zloczow, Bzzezan, Tarnapol, and Zialesczyk | and the frontiers on this side, shall be 
re-established as they existed previous to the date of the said Treaty." 

Article His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, shall possess, in full property and sove¬ 

reignty, the salt-mines of Wieliczka, and the territory belonging to them." 

Article III.—" The Thalweg of the Vistula, shall separate Galicia from the territory of the free town 
of Cracow. It shall also form the frontier between Galicia and that part of the ancient Duchy Warsaw, 
united to the dominions of His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, as far as the environs of the Town 
of Zawichost. 

“The land frontier from Zawichostto the Bug, shall be determined by the line designated in theTrcaty 
of Vienna, of 1809, with such modiheations as, by common consent, it may be thought necessary to intro¬ 
duce. 

“The frontier from the Bug, shall be ro-established on this side, between the two empires, such as it was 
before the said Treaty." 

From the General Treaty signed at Vienna, 9th June 1815. 

Article XCUI.—In pursuance of the renunciations agreed upon by theTrcaty of Paris, of the 30th 
May, 18 N, the Powers who sign the present Treaty, recognize His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, His 
Heirs and Successors, as legitimate Sovereign of the provinces and territories which had been ceded, cither 
wholly or in part, by the 'Preatiesof Campo Formio of 1797, of Lnncville of 1801, of Presburg of 1805, 
by the additional Convention of Fontainbleau of 1807, and by the Treaty of V'ienna of 1809 } the possession 
of which provinces and territories His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty obtaineddn consequence of the 
last war; such as, Istria, Austrian, as well as heretofore Venetian Dalmatia, the ancient Venetian isles of 
the Adriatic, the mouths of the Cattaro, the city of Venice, with its waters, as well as all the other provinces 
and districts of the formerly Venetian States of the Terra Firraa, upon the left bank of the Adige, the duchies 
of Milan and Mantua, the principalities of Brixen and Trentc, the county of Tyrol, the Voralberg, the 
Austrian Frioul, the ancient Venetian Frioul, the territory of Monte/alcone, the government and town of 
Trieste, Curniola, IJpjicr Cariuthia, Croatia on the right of the Save, Fiume, and the Hungarian Liuorale, 
and the district of Custua." 

Article XCIV.—His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty shall unite to His monarchy, to be pos¬ 
sessed by Him and His successors, in full property and sovereignty } 

1. Besides the portions of the Terra-Firma in the Venetian states mentioned in the preceding Article, 
the other parts of those states, as well as all other territory situated between the Tessin, the Po, and the 
Adriatic sea,. 

2. The vallioH of the Valteline, of Bormio, and of Chiavenna. 

3. Tlic territories which formerly composed the republic of Ragusa." 

Article XCV.—“ In consequence of the stipulations agreed upon in the preceding Articles, the frontiers 
of the states of His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, in Italy, shall be : 

1. On the side of the states of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, such ns they were on the Ist of 
January, 1792. 

2. On the side of the states of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, the course of the Po, the line of demar¬ 
cation following the Thalweg of the river. 

3. On the side of the states of Modena, such as they were on the Ist of January, 1792. 

4. On the side of the Papal states, the course of thePo, as far as the mouth of the Goro. 

5. On the side of Switzerland, the ancient frontier of Lombardy, and that which separates the rallies 
of the Valteline, of Bormio, and Chiavenna, from the cantons of the Grisoiis, and the Tessino. 

In those places where the Thalweg of the Po forms the frontier, it is agreed, that the changes which the 
course of the river may undergo, shall not, in future, iu any way uSect the property of the islands therein 
contained." 
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KiNca)oM 


CHAPTEIii; 


N'ime — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Popttlaiioti—Chdgtml InhabitantSt — Pro- 

gresswe Geography—Present division, md Distribution of the Inhabiianis. 

'J'HE Name of this kingdom was derived from the Pruzzif a tribe of the ancient 
Scythians or Sarraathians, whom a part of the present dominions was possessed 
at an early period of their history. Other authors suppose it to have originated in 
a union of Russia with the Sclavonic word Po, signifying near. The appellation 
would thei’efore be Po-Russia, easily modified into Prussia, and implying the 
people or country near Russia. 

Prussia occupies a great part of northern Germany, and borders on the south 
of the Baltic. It now spreads, with little interruption, from the confines of 
Lithuania to those of the Netherlands ; being washed at the one extremity by the 
Neiiiien, and at the other by the Rhine and the Moselle. Tlie present dominions 
of Pioisiia, are Bounded by Russia and the Baltic, on the north; Poland on 
the east; the Austrian empire and the kingdom of Saxony on the south; the 
Netherlands on the west; and the kingdom of Hanover, with the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg, on the north-west. 

From north-east to south-west, Pmssia extends through a space of about 
750 miles. Its breadth is very unequal, and in .some places it does not exceed 
100 miles ; in others it is 300. In one place it reaches from the Baltic to the 
sotithem point of Silesia, below the 50th degree of latitude. The extremity of 
the Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine, which now forms a part of the kingdom, 
also stretches nearly to the 49tb degree. ^ 

Tlie whole extent of the Prussian dominions, according to the statement of 
Hoffmann, \s 115,705 English square miles, or 74,108,800 British statute acres. The 
population, in 1817, was 10,530,570; which is about 91 persons for each square 
mile, or rather more than seven acres for each individual.—^llie following state¬ 
ment shows tl)e rapid increase of this population during the latter period of its 
liistory. In 1688, it was stated at one million and a half; in 1713, it was 1,620,000; 
at the d^th of Frederick William, in 1740, it had increased to 2,200,000; and in 
1786, it was 5,8OO,0O0. On the. accession of his pi’esent majesty, in 1797, the 
population of his dominions was 8,700,000. Almut one-fmrrih of the inhabitants 
reside in the cities and towns ; and the other three fourths- are distribute over the 
country in villages and forms. 

The Original Population of Prussia, according to Pliny and Tadtiis, con¬ 
sisted of some Gothic tribes, which were expelled from the more eastern regions by 




















































































CHAPTTiB, I. PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHir. 489 

the Sclavonians. Among these the Peucini and the JEttii have been mentioned. 
But at what period Prussia was first possessed by these people is very uncertain. The 
amber procured from iEstii, was in high estimation in the days of Theodoric, and 
the Sclavonic tribes generally pressed towai'ds the west, when the ancient Goths 
crowded to the more inviting regions of the south. This was about the era of tlie 
downfal of the Roman empire.—^These were intermixed with others of a Sclavonic 
origin, especially the Poles ; and at subsequent periods, the population of Prussia 
received great accessions from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, and the 
persecution of the protestants in the archbishopric of Salzburg, in 1732. From the 
union of these the present inhabitants have principally descended. 

To attempt to trace the Progressive Geography of these territories, through 
the early and middle ages of their history, would be to enter a labyrinth, the 
windings of which, all the art of modern research cannot, perhaps, unravel. The 
present shetch shall therefore be confined to modern times. The original power 
was the Duhedom of Bradenbiirg, which Frederick William, surnamed the Great, 
compelled the king of Poland to declare an independent state, in 1656. Prussia first 
became a Kingdom on the 18th of January, 1701. By the jieace of Utrecht, in 1713, 
the king of Prussia obtained Spanish Guelderland, with tlie Sovereignty of Neuf- 
chatel and Valengin ; and at the peace of Stockholm, which wjis concluded 
about seven years afterwards, he acquired Stettin ami Pomerania, with two 
small islands. Frederick the Great conquered the extensive province of Silesia 
with Glatz, from the house of Austria, and annexed them to his former possessions, 
in 1742. lie also took possession of East Friesland about two years afterwards. 
Under this great monarch, Prussia became one of the most powerful states in 
Europe; aud the seven years'wav, from 1756 to 1763, put the strength of the kingdom, 
as well as the ski 11 and courage of the monarch, to a severe trial. The object was to reduce 
the king of Piuissia to a Margrave of Bradenburg ; but Frederick gained nine great 
battles, and not only maintained his kingdom entire, against the united power of 
Austria, the empire of Germany, Russia, France, and Sweden, but rendered 
Prussia both respected and feared. By tlie first partition of Poland, in 1772, 
Prussia obtained the territory since called West Prussia. The Margraviate of 
Anspach and Bayreuth was annexed to the kingdom by purchase, in 1791; and 
fSouthern Prussia was gained by the second partition of Poland, in 171)3. The 
dominions of Prussia were also considerably augmented by the final dismemberment 
of that kingdom in 1795 ; while, in addition to the extent of territory then obtained, 
all the principal ports on the shores of the Btiltic, which had previously belonged to 
Poland, were acquired. Various other accessions hud also been made in the 
south-west of Germany, till the Prussian monarchy stretehod beyond the Rhine. 
But this growing power, which had been accumulating province after province, 
for a scries of yc^ars, was now about to experience a reverse. 

By the peace of Luneville, which was concluded on the 9th of February, 18t)I, 
the Rhine became the boundary between France and Germany, and part of the 
Grand Duchy of Cleves, possessed by Prussia on the left bank of tliat river, 
was then annexed to France. But the former kingdom was inch mnified by the 
secularized possessions of Paderborn, Hildesheiin, part of Munster, anti some other 
places. In 1805, the extent of the Prussian territories was stated at 119,000 
English square miles, and its population at more than nine millions. In that year, 
the neutrality of Prussia was violated by the march of a French army through her 
territorial dominions of Anspach. A war between the two powers was tlie conse¬ 
quence, and by a treaty of adjustment, entered into on the 15th of Deceinbei-, 
Prussia was put in possession of Hanover, in exchange for the following territories ; 
viz. 1. That part of the Grand Duchy of Cleves, which was situated on the right 
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bank of the Rhine; and which Buonaparte assigned to Murat, as Duke of Cleves 
and Berg.—2. Anspach and Bayreuth were exchanged with Bavaria for Berg, 
which was annexed to the Duchy of Cloves.—3. Neufchatel and Valengin were 
given to M. Berthier, who was made prince of Neufchatel and Valengin. 

In the autumn of the followng year, another war broke out between Fmnce 
and Prussia, the disastrous consequences of which soon became apparent. Buona¬ 
parte entered Berlin in October, and many of tbe strong places in Prussia were in 
possession of the French before the end of the ensuing year. Dantzic surren¬ 
dered in May, 1807, and the i^dnction of K^onigsberg, the ancient capital, and 
other places, completely annihilated all hopes of success in the condict, and 
induced Pnissia to sue for peace, which was concluded at JUsit, on the 9th of July, 
1809. By this treaty Prussia lost about one half of her temtories. The following 
cessions were made.—1. fVestphalian provinces, which were erected into a 

kingdom tor Jerome Buonaparte.—2. Wars<m, which was made into a Grand Duchy, 
and constituted part of the kingdom of Saxony.-—3. Dantzic was declared a free 
town.—4. The Polish province of Bialystok was ceded to Russia;—and 5th, the ports 
of the remaining territories were to be closed against England. Subsequently to 
these diastcrs, a statement which appeared in a German journal, in 1809, assigned to 
Prussia a territory of 59,150 square miles, and a population of4,559,550 individuals. 

This reduction of territory, however, was not the only humiliation to which 
Pnissia was obliged to submit. Large bodies of French troops were quartered in 
the remaining dominions, which were impoverished by the most oppressive contri¬ 
butions, and the king was compelled to join the French against the emperor of 
Russia, who was his former friend and ally. These indignities were severely felt 
by the Prussian monarch, but rather than remonstrate strongly when redress was 
not to be ex|)ectcd, he bore them with a philosophical calmness, inspired by the 
hopes that a day of retribution would come. Anticipating such an event, he 
endeavoured to maintain a military spirit among his subjects, as far as the jealous 
vigilance of the French would allow him, and to prepare them for war, when 
circumstances should present a prospect of success. With this view, he encouraged, 
through his minister Baron Von Stein, the patriotic association, called the “League 
of Virtue,” which originated at Konigsberg, in 1808; and promoted the formation 
of those Volunteer Corps, which constituted the gallant legion commanded by 
Major Von Lutzow. Hence, when the spirit of patriotism began to show itself 
in Gennany, the sacred ilame burst forth in Prussia, and she wjis the first who 
joined the coalition in the cause of freedom, in 1813 ; adopting an expression as a 
motto, which was at once strongly indicative of her feeling for the past, and her presage 
of the future— honourable peace, or glorious destruction” The events which suc¬ 
ceeded each other in rapid succession, and led to the Pacificat^m of Paris, on the 
30th of May, 1814, and the subsequent arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, need 
not be enumerated. By these arrangements, Prussia gained all her lost territories 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, with the exception of Anspach and Bayreuth, 
which were retained by Bavaria, instead of Berg; and Hildesheim, which was given to 
Hanover. Prussia also recovered a portion of the Duchy of Posen, that made a part 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Besides these, she obtained the following additions. 
—1. About half the kingdom of Saxony.—2. Swedish Pomerania.-^. Orange 
Nassau, in exchange for Luxemburg,—and 4. a large accession of provinces on the 
Rhine. By the second General Pacification of Paris, on the 20th of November, 
1815, Prussia acquired art increase of territory on the French frontier, which hJiR 
raised her possessions and population to a greater height than at any former period 
of her history.—See extracts from the acts of Congress, which follow the account 
of this country. 
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A part of the Prassian Monarchy is situated within the coniines of Germany, 
and forms a distinguished portion of the Germanic confederation, llie* other part 
is entirely independent of that political body. Prussia is now divided into ten 
provinces, which, with their extent, population, chief towns, and the number of 
inhabitants in each, are as follow. 


Provinces in Germanv. 


Provincri. Extent in Eng. so, mileii. 

Brandenbarg. 17,227 . 

Pomerania . 13,018 .... *.*. 

Silesia. 16,560 . 

Duchy of Saxony .. 10,411 . 

Westphalia . 8,648 . 

Duchy of Joliers, CJeves A Bei^.. 3,634 . 

Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine.. 6,312 ...... 


Population, Chief Towns. No. of Inhabitants. 


1,297,795 BcBiaN ...... 180,000 

700,766 Stettin . 20,000 

1,992,598 Breslau. 70,000 

I, 214,219 Magdeburg .. 30,500 

J, 074,079 Munster.. 13,000 

935,040 Clerea . 5,000 

972,724 Cologne. 39,000 


Provinces OUT op Germany. 

Provinces. Extent in Eng sq. miles. Population. 

Eastern Prussia... 16,146 .. 919,580 

Western Prussia. 10,695 . 581,971 

Grand Duchy of Posen ... 12,374 . 847,800 


Qtief Towns. No. of Inhabitants. 
Konigsberg .. 55,000 

Dantzic. 45,000 

Posen.,. 15,000 


Total..,. 115,025 10,536,572 


'fhe difference between this aggregate area of the prortnees, and that already 
given as the total area of the monarchy, arises from the rivers and lakes, wliich 
divide some of the provinces, being included in the general result, but omitted in 
estimating the provinces separately. 

The distribution of the Inhabitants in the Prussian states is very unequal. 
According to the statement of M. Demian, in a work lately published at Berlin, 
tlie circle of Dusseldorf, on the left bank of the Rhine, contains 527 inhabitants to 
each square geographical mile ; and on the right bank 246 on the same space. The 
circle of Lauban, in Upper Lusatiahas 500 inhabitants to each rnile. The circle of 
Aix-la-Chappelle has 300 ; that of Cologne 2d7 ; of Clcvcs 250; of Erfurtli 219 ; 
of Minden 212; of Reichenbach and Merseburg 187 ; while the provinces of East 
and West Prussia have only 69 ; and the circle of Potsdam 81. ‘In the circle of 
Frankfort on the Oder there are about 100 to each square mile. Witli the exception 
of a part of Upper Lusatia, the recently acquired provinces of Prussia arc three or 
four times as populous as the older parts of the monareliy, which include some of the 
most sandy and desolate districts in Europe. 
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CHAin'ER II. 


Outlines—General Surface-^Monntaim — Rivers — Canals — Lakes — Climate — 

Soil — Culture — Productions. 

THE Outlines of Prussia are in a great ineiisure formed of arbitrary lines, except 
M'here they border on the Baltic, which stretches from the north-eastern jwint above 
Memel to the western limit of Poineiania. Scarcely any country, of equal extent, 
has a more inegular or extensive frontier; btit it is hardly ever formed by the natural 
boundary of a river. Tlic outlines of the kingdom do not, tlierefore, admit ol 
verbal delineation* They must be ascertained by consulting a Map. 

The general Surface of the Prussian dominions is that of a flat country, 
frequently undulated with gentle hills, but never rising into stupendous mountains, 
nor presenting any of the features of Alpine grandeur. The southern part of 
Silesia, which is divided from Moravia and Bohemia, by a branch of the Carpathian 
chain, which sends its ramifications into that country, is the most diversified 
part of the kingdom, and is frequently rendered abrupt and broken by the rapid 
interchange of liill and valley. The eastern side of Silesia }>artjicipates with the 
Grand Duchy of Posen in all the properties of an extensive plain, which, with the 
other regions between it and the Baltic, constitute the grand basin of the Oder, 
The principal detached hills in Silesia, according to Busehing, arc Spiltzberg and 
Gratzberg. The countries approaching the Baltic are level and marshy. Many 
parts of the Prussian landscape abound with forests, particularly Prussia Proper, 
and the districts of Silesia bordering on Hungary, where forests clothe the range 
of hills that forms the l>arrier between the two countries. The south-western 
regions, in the vicinity of the Rhine, also contain many forests, and morasses and 
pools abound in various parts, besides the cfistern district. 

Several large Rivers intersect these dominions, and not merely fertilize the soil, 
but afford the means of an extensive inland navigation. Most of them, however, 
originate in foreign sources, and are received into the kingdom with more than half 
their accumulated waters. The Oder and the Pkegel, indeed, may beconsidered as 
Prussian rivers. The former springs from the mountains in the northern part of 
Moravia, soon after which it enters the southern parts of Silesia, flows through 
the middle of that province, and crosses Brandenburg and Pr merania, and falls 
into the Grass-IIaft’, after having passed through an extent of nearly 400 miles. 
The Pregel originates in some lakes near the south-east extremity of the dominions, 
and passes by Konigsberg into the northern end of the Frische-IIaff. The Spree 
rises in Saxony, flows through Berlin, and enters the Elbe. The Vistula and the 
Memel likewise complete their course by flowing through this kingdom ; the former 
into the Frische-Haff, and the latter into that of Curischc-Haff. The Netze and 
the Wauta are two considerable rivers running from east to west, through the 
Grand Duchy of Posen, till they unite above Landsberg, and subsequently pour 
their confluent waters into the Oder. The fVeser^ the Rhine, and the Moselle, with 
some of their tributary streams, also intersect the western parts. 

Canal Navigation, which is the genuine offspring of an extensive domestic 
commerce, has not yet made much progi’css in Prussia, though scarcely any 
country presents fewer obstacles to its accomplishment. The Netze and the Vistula 



CHAPTER II. 


PRINCIPAL LAKES-SOIL—AGRICULTURE. 




are united by a canal, which enters the latter river near Bromberg. Other small 
canals also intersect sonic parts of the kingdom. One, for instance, connects the 
capital with the Oder on the east, and another with the Elbe on the west. 

Lakes and pools are numerous in the Prussian territories, and not only 
diminish the extent of the productive surface, but add to the insalubrity of the 
climate. These are chiefly in the eastern regions, where the number is supposed to 
exceed 400. Many are also spread over the surface of Pomerania, Braden burg, and 
the other parts of the western regions. One of the largest of these is the Spblding- 
Sbe, situated in the south-east of Prussia Proper; and, including its several 
creeks, spreading more than 20 English miles in each direction. Besides these, 
the kingdom of Prussia presents many singular sheets of water, at the estuaries of 
some ot its princijial rivers. In the German language these are called Hoff's. One 
ot these almost insulated portions of the sea, denominated Gras.s-IIoJf', is situated 
in the north-west point of Pomerania, at the mouth of the Oder. A second extends 
from LIhing to Konigsberg, and is separated from the Baltic, to which it is nearly 
[uirallei, by a narrow slip of land, except in a small part, where it communicates 
with that sea. This is styled Frisclie-IIaJf'. It is about seventy English miles in 
length, and from three to t<“n in breadth; but it is not of sufticient depth to admit 
ships of large burden, 'i’he bank which separates it from the Baltic is said to have 
been thrown up by tempests about the end of the I2tli century. Another of tliesc 
gulfs commences a few miles north-east of the last, stretches northward, aiul 
entei's the sea opjiosite Mcmel. This is called Corisclic-Ifuff '; and is broadest at 
its soutluu’ti extremity, but very narrow towards the opposite end. Its length is 
nearly GO English miles, and its greatest breadth about 80. The space between it 
and the sea is likewise very narrow. The Curische-Half is subject to freijuent 
storms, Avliich, in conjunction with its numerous shoals, render the navigation 
dangerous. 

Prussia presents a great variety of Climate, the prevailing characteristics of 
which arecohlncss and moisture. The lakes, forests, and marshes, render some places 
insalubrious, particularly Prussia Proper, wdicre the autunm is often ilehiged with 
rain, and winter prevails for more than half the year. Silesia is the most pleasant and 
healthy province m the kingdom, but in the south-western parts, which border on the 
Carpathian chain, the winters are long and severe. In some of the most favoured 
districts of this province the temperature is sulUcieut to produce the graiK*, but not in 
that perfection which it attains in more southern climes. Brandenburg and 
Pomerania arc principally sandy and marshy plains ; aiul the climate is moist 
and variabli!. The south-western i*cgions stretch into a lower latitude, and 
enjoy a more favourable temperature along the banks of the Rhine than near tlic 
shore.s of the Baltic. 

The Soil of Prussia, particularly in Brandenburg and the adjacent districts, is 
sandy and barren. In other parts it is often marsliy and unfit for cultivation. 
Towards both extremities, however, it is more loamy and productive, and yields 
greater quantities of the common vegetables. Silesia is one of the most fertile 
of the old provinces. Some of the lately acijuired districts, rear the^ lianks of 
the RJiiiie, possess a more genial soil as well as climate, and only require skiltul 
culture to render many parts of them very productive. 

Agriculture has made but little progress; and the implements by which it 
is performed aie still rude in their construction, and but ill adapted to a thorough 
tillage of the grouiul. These, with the want of inclosures, and the scanty crops 
that meet the traveller’s eye in all directions, are suflicient proofs that much remains 
to be accomplished before the soil of Prussia will be made to yield its full produce. 
The tenure of the land, both here and in many other parts of the continent,is inimical 
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to a highly-improved state of cultivation; for where a part of each state is laid out 
in small portions, to be cultivated by the peasants for their own subsistence, and 
,the remainder is cultivated to fill the capacious granaries of the seigneur, all 
stimulus to individual improvement, as well as the power of accomplishing it, is 
destroyed. The best cultivated districts in all parts of the globe incontrovertibly are 
those where the greatest skill and capital are employed for the advantage of their 
possessors. 

Regular returns have been obtained from most of the provinces relative to the 
manner in which the land is appropriated ; and in others this distribution has been 
estimated. The result is, 

En^, Acres. 


Under the Plough. 29,2*24,741 

Under Garden Culture. 29.'),302 

In Vineyards . 36,908 

Meadows and Pasture.. 14,672,000 

Woodlands and Plantations. 17,.')74,294 


Total . 61,803,24.4 


The difference between this total and that of the extent of the Provinces, 
as stated under the head of Division^ in the preceding Chapter, amounts to 
11,800,000 acres. These are occupied by rivers, lakes, ponds, roads, cities, towus, 
and villages ; or consist of land W'hich is considered as unfit for cultivation. 

The Vegetable Produce of the Priussian territorv embraces all the common 
kinds of grain, with the various species of fruit and culinary vegetables that arc 
usually raised in similar climates. Fruit-trees, how'ever, are scarce. In many of the 
sandy parts, buck wheat, rye, turnips, and potatoes are almost the exclusive 
objects of the farmer’s attention ; but in Silesia, w here the land is often let in farms, 
as in England, and the peasants are paid for their labour in the same manner, the 
cultivation is superior, and the crops more varied and abundant. The small 
returns of the usiial crops afford a strong evidence of the unproductiveness 
of the soil, or the imperfect state of agriculture. The average increase is stated 
at six to one for wheat, five and three <[uarters for bar jey, four for rj'c, and four 
and a half for oats. In addition to the various plants which arc cultivated 
for food, the Prussians grow several as articles of commerce. Among these are 
hemp, flax, and tobacco ; flax is the most important, and besides being univei’sally 
cultivated by the peasants for their own luse, about 10,000 tons arc annua’ly produced 
for .sale, nearly two-thirds of which arc grown in Silesia. 

Madder and woad are also cultivated; and hops arc produced in sulRcient 
abundance for the consumption of the kingdom. The average q:.iantity is stated at 
550,000 bushels, being sold by measure. 

.Since the acquisition of the Rhenish provinces, wine is the most important of 
the Pnissian products. They yield various kinds of a good quality; and the average 
quantity is estimated at 100,0(M) hogsheads. 

Tlie Prussian horses differ little from those of the adjacent districts, but are 
genemlly considered as inferior to the Polish, for the Prussian cavalry are chiefly 
supplied from that country. The domestic cattle are likewise the same as in the 
otlier parts of northern Germany. Silesia, Saxony, and the provinces near the Rhine, 
are the best adapted for supporting a superior breed of sheep ; and the increase of 
Merinos has greatly augmented both the quantity and quality of the wool yielded 
by these districts. M. Kmg has lately given the following estimate wf the live 
stock in the Prussian States; viz. 
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Worses. 1,661,800 

Cattle .. 5,2.52,820 

Sheep anfl Lambs. J1,230,000 

Swine . 2,640,000 

Coats . 181,000 

Asses and Mules. 9,680 

Bee-hives. 521,000 


Suitable as a great portion of the Prussian territories is for breeding sheep, 
they are not one-third so nunjerous in Prussia as in England and Wales ; for the 
former countiy is nearly twice as extensive as the latter, while the sheep are little 
more than half those kept in South Britain. 

The Urus, a species of large wild cattle, which range through the forests of 
Lithuania, arc also to be found in the eastern parts of Prussia; nor is the bear, 
the elk, and the wild boar unknown. The lynx is the most common of the 
ferocious animals in the colder regions. Game is plentiful in many places ; and 
the rivers, lakes, and a<ljacent sea, furnish almost all kinds of fisli common to that 
division of the continent. Sturgeon of a large size are sometimes caught in the 
Oder, and the murtvna, which is a species of lamprey, is said to be peculiar to 
Pomerania, and some other parts of the Prussian dominions. 

The Mineralogy of the various states which now compose the Prussian 
monarchy is neither greatly varied nor abundant in its produce. Gold and silver 
have been discovered in the southern parts of Silesia, but the mines were not 
sufficiently rich to defray tlie expense of working. Copper and lead mines are still 
worked ; but the cliicf mineral products are iron, and there is hardly a province 
where it is not found In many of them mines of this metal are worked, but not to 
the extent of which they are capable. The produce amounts to about 120,000 
tons, and is chiefly applied to domestic consumption, from the want of an easier 
access to the ocean. Coal is likewise found in many districts, particularly in 
Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, and near the Rhine. The most extensive works of 
this kind belong to the crown; but the whole quantity raised does not much 
exceed 300,000 Chaldrons. Salt is also one of the most valuable fossil products of 
Prussia, and is obtained in many parts. The total yearly produce is about two 
millions of busluds. 

Several varieties of precious stones, as agates, jasper, rock-crystals, and some; 
other kinds, are found in the southern mountains of Silesia. The most peculiar 
fossil product of Pmssia, for which it has been celebrated from the earliest tiiiu's, 
is Amber. This is chiefly found near Pillau, on the shores of the Baltic, and on 
the narrow neck of land which divides the Frische-IIafF from the sea. It is some¬ 
times thrown on shore during storms ; but is generally obtained in lumps, from 
pits of 90 or 100 feet deep, where it is found on a species of coal. It often contains 
insects and leaves imbedded in its substance; which has caused it to be considered 
as a vegetable product, mineralized by some unknown operation of nature. The 
supply with which Prussia has long furnished all other nations is very great, and adds 
about d^SOOO annually to the royal Revenue. The aggregate value of the minerals 
yielded by Prussia, a few years ago, was estimated at J^375,000. 

Prussia possesses few Mineral Waters, of any celebrity ; and previously to 
the late accessions, there was only one of deserved repute. This was a hot spring 
at Warmbrun, near Hirschberg, in Silesia. But the mineral springs at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which have been celebrated from the days of Charlemagne, are situated 
in the Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine, and are now included within the Pi ussiau 

dominions. 
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CHAFl’ER ill. 


firmdpttt Cities, Tmms, and Buildings, 


THE c^pitai of the Prussian monarchy js Berlin, sitimteil. in the province of 
Brancli|m|ihrg, on t^ river Spree; imd though not one of the Wgest, .it is one of 
the luu^opie^'cliti^ in Eurhpe. It is composed of severdi distinct, towns, seated 
on both:^nh)^,3^ that river. - The streets are M'idc, cleans and straight i^°d the 
hoiisejsor stuccoed, so as to resemble it. con¬ 

trasting Berlin witl} Hamburg, says, “ None of the oifensive peculihnties in the 
ap[)ea|'aiiGe of the latter city are here visible; the traveller, in the course of 
sixty miles, seems to have borrowed the wings of time, add outstripping the slow 
and gj-adual progression of the arts for four centuries, finds himself, on a sudden, 
placed as it were in the midst of an Italian city, surrounded with wide and dry 
streets, spacious squares, avenues, bridges, porticoes, palaces, triumphal arches, 
status, and cupolas, and insteml of the jutting abutments of mean brick buildings, 
beholds on all sides tlie ample proportions of stately edifices—the triumph of 
Iminau industry over the sterility of nature, a modern Palmyra raised by the wand 
of an enchanter amidst the hyperborean deserts of linindenburg.” 

Most of the houses are four or five stories high, and tlie streets are wide, and 
many of them shaded with Jiine-trees. Tlie foot patiis are well secured with posts 
and chains to protect the foot passengers from the carriages and sledges. As the 
soil on which, tlte , city stands is a dry sand, heavy rains are soon absorbed, and 
the atmosph|»ie of Berlin is gt^prally dry and pure, but the changes of temperature 
are often fuid suddeq. ^ 

Berlin'cqntains many handsome churches, palaces, and other public buildings. 
Among th^, the munificent' cathedral, the royal castle, the university, formerly 
the pala^ of the building appropriated to the Academy of Sciences, 

anti is cai:^le of containing 6000 spectator, are 

all sp|eim^Jhu||d|pgs^ hBerlm a and well-stored arsenal, which, 

M'itli and squares, deserve the attention of the 

travell^/ are'^fe several societies for the encouragement of Arts, 


them, the Academy of Sciences and Belies 
iiti^ by its Memoirs. Berlin has also a well- 

^cadciny, and some charitable institutions. 

walls and palisades, and entered by 
of is Braudenburg Gate, consisting of an 
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number Mtf handsome buiidUtgs and about 30,009 mbabitahts, Thh ptece, however, 
u most not^ for the palace of Stms^Souei, dictated In itiij vic^ty> and wiiich is 
much admired for ii» comhiaaiion of ei^fimce mid and 

maifnificeQee* ".r-vy 

Koniosbero, the capital of Pniseta Proper, is situated on the river Pregel, and 
contains a population of about 55,000 persons. Part of the city is seated on an 
island formed by tlie river, and is co(|nectcd with the other part by bridges. In¬ 
cluding the suburbs, Konigsberg is aboutsevcn miles in circumference, and contains 
many large and elegant houses, with some stately and magnificent public buildings 
Most of the inhabitants 01*0 Lutherans, and several of the churches are handsome 
structures. The university is in high repute, and has been long supplied with able 
professors. This city, which was the ancient capital, and dates its origin in the 
13th century, is well fortified, and is the most commercial place in the Prussian 
dominions. But, as the river only admits small vessels to ascend to Konigsberg, 
the merchants have found it expedient to make a depot at Pillau, which is situated 
on a bay of the Friscbe Haff, about 30 miles below Konigsberg. Some idea may 
be formed of the commerce of this place from the circumstance that, in 1817, tiic 
number of vessels that entered the liarbour, amounted to 1098 ; many of which 
belonged to British, Prussian, and Belgic merchants. 

Me MEL is likewise a town of extensive ti-ade, situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the Prussian monarchy. Many of the houses are large aud coimuodious, 
and some of tliem liandsome buildings. Tlie liarbour is the best on the shores of the 
Baltic, an<l the trade, particularly in timber, which is flouted down the river Me- 
mel in large, rafts, is extensive. Elbing, situated at thc^ southern extremity of 
Frisclu;-IIalf, in western Prussia, is also a place of great trade, wliich has much 
increased within a lew years, under the encouragement of British merchants, and 
English capital. The present population amounts to aboxit 18,000 individuals. 

Marienweroer, tlu; seat of government for western Prussia, is a large town 
. situated on the Vistula. Besides its public offices, an<l other handsome buildings, 
it is noted for the largest cathedral in the kingdom. There is, likewise, a spacious 
Gotliic palace, hut tlie town is not distinguished, either for extensive trade or 
manufactures. 'J’hc population is about 5100. 

Breslau, the. capital of Silesia, is situated on the Oder, at the confluence of 
the Ohlau, and Is generally considered the third city in the Prussian territory, it 
is large, well built, strongly fortified, and famed for its large gates, besides 
smaller places of uvimission. The number of its inhabitants is nearly 70,000; 
about oiie-tliirtl of whom are catholics. Breslau is the See of a Catholic liishop, 
whose jurisdiction extends over the whole of Silesia; hut his power and influence 
have been much reduced by his present Majesty, who has suppressed many of the 
monastic institutions. Breslau is likewise the seat -of a University, which was 
founded in 1702, by the Emperor Leopold, and generally contains 400 or 500 stu¬ 
dents. Here are also a number of charitable institutions, many of which are liberally 
supported. The situation of the city is favourable for trade, aud internal commerce 
is carried on to a great amount. The staple article is linen, for the manufacture of 
which the Silesians have long been celebrated. Much of the. luisiuess is transacted 
at large annual fairs, tvv’o of which are exclusively appropriated to the trade in 
wool. Breslau was taken by the king of Prussia in 1741; and re-taken by the 
Austrians in 1757 ; hut the Prussians i-ecovered it the same year, and kept posses¬ 
sion of it till they were obliged to relinquish it to the French in January, 1807. It 
has since been restored to Prussia. 

Silesia contains many other cities and towns; but few of them arc important, 
whether as regards their inagnitmle, their commercial transactions, or the extent 
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and superiority of their manufactures. Brirg and Schweidnitz are both hand 
some well-built towns, containing about 7 or 8000 inhabitants each; but the 
population of the othere seldom exceeds 5000. Tilsit is situated near the eastern 
extremity of Prussia, and has been rendered memorable, by the treoty of peace 
concluded there by Prussia and France, in July 1807. 

Among the most considerable towns in the eastern part of the Prussian domi¬ 
nions, both in population and coihmercial concerns, is Dantzic, situated on the 
west bank of the Vistula, about five miles from a bay of the same name, on the 
southern shore of the Baltic, and possessing a good harbour, with an extensive 
inland communication by the Vistula. It is an ancient place,- of great commercial 
reiiomi, and was at the head of the celebrated Hanseatic league; but though much 
declined in wealth and population, since the early part of the last century, it still 
possesses about 45,000 inhabitants. The value of its exports amounts to about 
^1,500,000 annually. The houses are high, generally containing five or six stories. 
The streets are crooixcd, and often narrow and badly paved; and some of them 
have rows of chesnut-trees on each side. Dantzic is strongly fortified ; and its 
extent within tl^p fortification is about four miles. The principal public buildings are 
the cathedral, the town-hall, the arsenal, and the edifice which formerly belonged 
to the Jesuits, together w’ith the court-house of the nobles and the church of St. 
Catharine. The number of churches exceeds 20; and there are some Catholic 
institutions, wdth an academy, several schools, and other pul>lic establishments. 
The chief trade of Dantzic is in the export of grain from Poland and eastern 
Prussia, which is brought down the Vistula. In addition to this, it exports hemp, 
flax, linen, timber, po|a.sb, &c. Amber is found in the vicinity of Dantzic, ainl 
is likewise one of its expoits. Its imports embrace a variety of merchandize from 
almost all parts of Europe, as well as colonial produce. Among these articles may 
be enumerated wine, oil, groceries, silk, woollen, iron, copper, lead, skins, and 
furs, with several others. Much of its commercial business is transaerted at its 
great annual fair, in July and August, W'hich lasts for six weeks, and is frequented 
bv merchants from all parts of Europe. The quantity of grain, exported in 1817, 
w’as 41,000 lasts. 

Posen is situated on the left bank of the Warta, the central branch of the 
Oder. It is the capital of the Duchy of the same name, and the chief town in the 
eastern part of the kingdom. Tlie river is here only navigable for flat open boats. 
The houses are regularly built, and many of them stuccoed, but most of the streets 
exhibit a ruinous app<'iirance. The churches are numerous and elegant ; and the 
road from Warsaw pas.s<^s through the cathedral, and the bishop’s palace. Posen 
is one of the most ancient sees in Poland, though it has for some time been attached 
to the Prussian monarchy. It has a university, a public libriry, and a theatre. 
The streets and houses being close, and compactly built, the town does not occupy 
a large space, though its population is estimated at 16,000. The suburbs are 
neatly laid out in row's of poplars, interepersed with scattered cottages. The uni¬ 
versity is at a short distance from the tovni, and though it has much declined from 
its former importance, it still maintains twelve Profcvssors. 

On approaching the western regions of the Prussian monarchy, several cities 
and tow'ns of importance deserve a brief notice. 

Maodbruro is a large, ancient, and handsome city, situated upon the left 
bank of the river Elbe. It was formerly an imperial city, and one of the Hansea¬ 
tic towns. It has a noble palace, a good arsenal, and a magnificent cathedral, 
which contains the tomb of Otho the Great. This is a Gothic structure that has 
been much celebrated on the Continent, but is inferior to several edifices of the 
same kind, in Britain ; particularly those of York and Westminster. Magdeburg 
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has manufactures of cotton, linen, stockings, gloves, and tobacco j but those of 
woollen and silk are the principal. From its easy communication with Hamburgh, 
EiVbc,, atvd beVftg m great toad Wtweea \3ppeT and Ixswer Cjcrmany, 
Magdeburg is well situated for trade. It is one of the strongest places belonging 
to Prussia, and where some of their most valuable magazines and foundries were 
established. Ihis city was taken by storm in 1631, by the imperial general Tilly, 
who burnt the town and massacred the inhabitants, when only about 800 escaped 
out of nearly 40,000. On that occasion a number of young women threw them¬ 
selves into the Elbe, to avoid being violated by the conquerors. Magdeburg sur¬ 
rendered to the French in November 1806, with a garrison of 16,000 men. ^I’his 
was also the place where the celebrated Baron Trenck was confined by Fredei'ick II. 
Its population is about 30,500. 

Stettin, in Pomerania, is a place of great commercial importance, and con¬ 
tains a population of more than 20,000 inhabitants. Being favourably situated 
near the estuary of the Oder, it supplies Brandenburg and the adjoining provinces 
with various articles ot foreign merchandize, as well as with its own manufactures, 
wdiich are considerable. Catharine II. of Russia, was born here in, 1720. 

Frankfort ON THE Oder, is a rich and handsome town, witn a good com- 
nicrce, several manufactures, and a population of nearly 12,000 individuals. It is 
distinguished for its university and three great annual fairs, at which much busi¬ 
ness is transacted. Tin? toAvn is well built, has a communication with the North 
Sea, by means of the Muhlrose Canal, on which and the Oder, about 2000 small 
vessels are <*onstantiy employed. 'J'here are also several manufactures ; among 
w'hi(4i are woollen, silk, leather, and earthen-ware. The tq^wn is not lortifie<l, but 
is defended by a fort on the opposite side of the river. A dreadful t;ngagement took 
j)lace near Frankfort, hetM cen the Russians anti the Prussians, when Frederick II. 
left 20,000 men on the fieltl of battle; nor tlid he quit it till nearly an etpiul 
slaughter had taken place among the Russian infantry. 

CoLOtiNE is a large city in reference to the space it covers, the circuit of its 
walls being nearly seven English miles. It is situated on the left bank of the Rhint*, 
and is built in the form of a crescent, but many spaces are included w ithin the 
walls, besides those that are occupied by houses. Cologne ranks among the okh*st 
cities in Europe, but it now bears lamentable marks of decay. The public edifices 
that arrest the traveller’s attention, are the churches. The cathedral is a vast 
unfinished pile of Gothic architecture, dating its foundation from the I3th century. 
The church of St. Mary is remarkable for its anticpiity ; and that of St. Gestian, for 
a subterranean church beneath its choir. The number of places dedicated to jiublic 
worship, amount to about a hundretl. The town-house is a handsome building. 
Cologne has long held a conspicuous rank among the catholic cities of Germany, and 
contains numerous monasteries and nunneries, most of wdiich are well stqretl with 
relics. This city was noted for its university, and the zeal of its clergy. Prior to the 
occupation of Cologne by the French in 1794, the ecclesiastics of all ranks amounted 
to about 2000. The population, in 1802, was nearly 39,000 ; and this included a 
greater number of mendicants than any other German town oftlu same number of 
inhabitants. But since that period its population has diminished. From its lavourable 
situation on the Rhine, Cologne has been noted for its commerce. It was early com¬ 
prised in the Hanseatic league, and was considered as one of the four principal Hanse- 
towns. The chief exports are wine, timber, earthenware, slates, hardware, and fire¬ 
arms. The manufactures are silk, linen, woollens, lace, and thread, wdth the celebrated 
eau-de-Cologne. After having been about 20 years annexed to France, Cologne was 
assigned to Prussia in 1814. 

Aix-la-chapelle, situated about 30 miles west of Cologne, and just writhin 
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the western boicfers of the Prussian doniinicMMy derived Sts name from its warm 
iKitlis, and a (diapeJ built Charlemagne. It is one of the most fasbionable 
resorts in tiint kingdom. Aix<iarChapelte was once considered as the capital of the 
German Etnfnre, and was the place where the imperial crown and dignity were 
conferretl. The houses in many parts oi the city are well hnilt, and several of 
stivets exhibit great elegance. Many of its ancient monasteries and convents have 
l»een suppressetl. The town-hall, and the masqnerade-rooin, are the most noted (rf 
ifs other public buildings. The population amounts to about 27,000 individuals, 
many of whom are engaged in inamifactures and commerce. The chief articles 
made at this place are woollen cloth and needles, with others in copper and brass. 
In these, several thousand individuals are employed. Aix-la-CbapcUe derives its 
chief importance from the celebrated baths, which are much frequeirtett These 
baths are snppliftd by three distinct springs, smne of which are covered with fine 
flakes frf virgin sulphur; and are used for external ablutions as well as internal 
medicine. Two celebrated treaties of peace were concluded at Aix-la-Cbape)Ie; 
the former between France and Spain, in 1668, and the latter between the different 
powers eugage4 in the war of the Austrian fmcce.ssion in 1748. A congress was 
also held here by the principal sovereigns of Europe, with the confidential iiiinisters 
and plenipotentiaries of other states in 1818, at which various measures relative to 
the general interests of Europe were discussed aud adopted. 

Cob LENTZ is now the capital of the Grand Duchy of the Lower Rhine, and 

had formerlv the same relation to the electorates of Treves. It stands in a beanliful 

* 

and fertile country, at the junction of the Rhine and the Moselle. Over the forniei 
river, there is a bridge of hofits, but over the latter, one of stone. The town is 
well built; the streets are B'idc; most of the houses are constructed of stone ; and 
file public buildings are handstmie. One of the most conspicuous of these buildings 
is a magnificent palace, erected for the elector of Treves, in 1779. It stands on the 
hank of the Rhine, near an erninencecrownedwiththeremainsofavenerablecastle. The 
Jesuits’ college, and most of the nunneries, were suppressed by the French ; and the 
two handsome quays, the one along the Rhine, and the other on the bank of the Mo¬ 
selle, are used as promenades, as well iis for commercial purposes. The population 
is now' about 10,.506. Coblentz is well situated for trade, as it is connected with 
France, by tlie Moselle, and with Germany and Switzerland, by the Rhine. It is 
also through the inediuiii of this town, that the Dutch receive a great part of their 
timber and iron. The manufactures of Coblentz are on a small scale, and are 
cliiefly confined to those of woollen, linen, ami leather. Two annual fairs arc held, 
each of w'hich lasts for a fortnight. This ancient town was the seat of a great 
<’hurch council in 860, ami it has, at various times, felt the severe eff’ects of war. 

I u the 30 years’ war of Germany, it passed successively into the hands of the 
Swedes, the Imperialists, the French, and the German Protestants. In 1668 it was 
almost reduced to ashes by the French. It became the bead-quarters of the Prus¬ 
sians, wlien they invaded Frence in 1792; it was taken by the troops of the French 
Republic, two years afterwards, and remained annexed to France till 1814, when 
it was restored to Pi'ussia. 

Munster is the capital of the Prussian province of Westphalia. It stands on 
a small river, on a pleasant and fertile plain in the north-west part of the circle of 
Westphalia. It is an irregular town, containing some go^ bonses, but few 
public buildings that deserve notice. Among these are the cathedral and the 
church of St. Lambert. The first contains a remarkable ehapd, and several 
singiilar monuments of antiquity; the tower of the latter was the place where 
the I'cmains of John of Leyden and his two principal associates were suspended 
in iron cages. The manufactures of Munster have been principally coarse 
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Unen, woollen, wine, &c. but they have always been confined by the thinly- 
peopled country in which the city is situated. Like many of the ottKjr Geruian 
towns, it has suffered from the calamities of war. The treaty which terminated 
the 30 years* war Wcis concluded there, in 1648. Though Munster is comkiered less 
populous than before it was occupied by the French, in 1806, yet the number of its 
inhabitants is about 13,000 

Halle is a large fiourislung town in the Duchy of Saxony, now belonging to 
the Prussian states. It is situated on the Saak, over which it Iraa five bridges. 
Halle owes rnueb of its celebrity to its university and literary institutions. It is 
built in the ftwiB of a square, and has several distinct suburbs attached to it, 
which raise its population to about 25,000 individuals. The Lutherans have seven 
churches here, and the Jews a synagogue. There are several other remarkable 
buildings, among which are a red tower that rises to the height of 260 feet; part of 
the venerable castle of Moritzburg, and the ancient residence of the Governor. 
In 1699 a military academy was converted into a university, which has since muin- 
taiiied a very higii reputation. Several scientific Institutions are also esta'»lished 
at Halle. In one of the suburbs is the celebrated Canstehi establishment for 
printing the Scriptures, at which nearly three millions of bibles and testa- 
ynents have been printed, since its first formation. Various distinguished periodieal 
journals are also published at Halle. It possesses manufactures of woollens, 
stockings, silk, leather, hardware, and starch. Great quantities of coals and salt 
are found iu the neighbourhood. Halle was the scene of an obstinate engagement 
between the French and Prussians, on the 17th of October, 1806 which proved 
diustrons to the latter. It has also given birth to several eminent men, among 
which are lloflinann, Micliaelis, and Handel. 

Treves is a large city, situated on the Moselle, and one of the most ancient 
in (knnany. It was a celebrated place in the time of the Romans, by whom it 
was considered as the capital of Belgic Gaul. Some of the Einptfrors made it their 
residem'c, and it wiis the see of an archbishop, wlio was also one of the electors <4' 
Germany, till the elet;torate was lately suppressed. It bears evident marks of its 
ancient niaguificeucc and present decay; but still contains several churches and 
other buildings, with a population of about 13,500 inhabitants. 

Cleves is the capital of the Grand Duchy of that name, and one of 
the neatest towns iu that part of the continent. It is built on tlie declivity of a 
hill, and extends into the vale about two miles from the right bank of the 
Rhine. It resembles a Dutch town, and is surrounded with walls, but not strongly 
fortified. On the top of the hill stands the am*ient castle of Sehwauenburg, wliich 
overlooks the town, and from the tower of which there is a most extensive and 
delightful prospect, including a view of the Rhine and twenty-four towns. Cleyes 
was a town of considerable importance in the time of the Romans, and now contains 
a population of about 5000 people. 

Dussbldorp is a handsome modern town, situated on tlie right bank of the 
Rhine, where it is joined by the Dussel. The elector Palatine having, in the early 
part of the 18th century, exempted any person who should build a house in Dussel- 
dorf from taxes for thirty years, the town, in consequence, became both enlarged and 
beautified. The streets arc regular, and the squares handsome. The population of 
Dusseldorf is about 19,000 : and it not only participates in the manufactures aiul 
commerce of the adjacent countiy, but possesses an Academy for the instruction 
of youth in the liberal arts, and another for painting, with a collection of casts, a 
physical cabinet, and a celebrated gallery of paintings, which contains many of 
the chef tVeeuvres of the Flemish school. There are several handsome churches and 
pleasant public walks. In 1806 it became the residence of the grand Duke of Berg, 
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and was the seat of government and the centre of the public offices; but the town, 
with ^he state to which it belongs, was assigned by the Congress to Prussia, 
in 1815. 

ErFORTH is a large town in the Saxon part of the Prussian dominions, and has 
been the scene of some memorable conflicts, since the commencement of the present 
centuiy. It has a noted citadel, built on an eminence called Petersburg, and a 
population of about 18,000 inhabitants, composed both of Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants ; some of whom are employed in the manufacture of woollens and silk. The 
town is not Tvell built, but contains several good edifices, with a great number of 
gardens. A university, which was founded at Erfurth in 1392, was suppressed in 
1816 for want of funds. To Erfurth the Prussians retreated after the battle of 
Jena, where the Emperor of Russia and Buonaparte had an interview in 1808 ; and 
the possession of this place was a great means of preserving the French army from 
destruction, during its retreat after the battle of Leipsic, in 1813. 

Brandenburg is situated on the river Havel, a few miles vrest of Berlin. It 
is the oldest city in this part of the kingdom, and gives name to the district, 
Brandenburg is divided into the old and new town, and is a well-built place, 
containing one broad and handsome street, with several smaller ones, and a 
population of 12 or 13,000 people. There are seven churches besides the cathedral. 
It also contains a number of endowed schools, m’th manufactures of linen and 
woollen cloths, which together employ about 500 looms. There are likewise 
tanneries, breweries, and distilleries. 

Min DEN is pleasantly seated on the Wesier, and is the chief town in tlic 
government of the same name. It is one of the oldest towms in Germany, and is 
a place of considerable traffic. There is a bridge over the river, 600 feet long, the 
arches of which are extremely curious, for the time at tvbich they were constructed. 
Minden contains six churches belonging to different sects. With a gymnasium, 
four hospitals, and an orphan-house. It has various manufactures of woollen, 
linen, leather, &c. and exports corn and timber. It w’as taken by the French in 
1806, and restored to Prussia in 1814. The number of its inhabitants is about 
7000. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Manufactures^ Fisheries, Commerce^ and Shijjjawjr. 


THE provinces now subject to Prussia, are so various in the nature and fertility of 
their soil and productions, as not only, in a great measure, to supply all the wants 
of the population, but to furnish the materials for exercising the skill and industry 
of its inhabitants, in the prosecution of numerous and extensive manufactures. The 
late disastrous war bad caused these to decline, but the return of peace has already 
had a beneficial eftect in reviving them. They consist principally of hardware, 
paper, glass, porcelain, cotton, silk, woollen goods, and leather. In reference to 
the manufactures of Berlin, Mr. James obseiTes, “ Their porcelain is infinitely 
superior in beauty to any which 1 have seen. The colours are dark and harmonious, 
the forms ek'gant and classical. In other branches their articles of bronze, their carpets, 
their ironwiire, are equally excellent.” The Prussians have aerpiired the art of 
casting small articles of iron, with a perfection peculiar to themselves. Even 
medallions of this kind arc cast with a sharpness and precision which equal those 
of the most ductile metals: these, when finished, arc rubbed over with burnt porce 
lain eai th, and a rich hue is thus imparted to them, that renders their appearance 
particularly striking. The broad cloth manufactories are supplied with wool of the 
finest quality from the improved sheep of Silesia. In that province the woollen munu 
factnre employs about 1.5,000 persons. But the fiiu^st broad cloths in the kingdom 
are made in the provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, and near the boundaiy line 
which separates its territories from those of France. The towns of Eupen, Aachen, 
fStalberg, and some other adjacent places, give em|)loyment to about 50,000 persons 
in making the finest cloths that are manufactured on the continent, and the value 
of which is about eC 1,250,000 annually. 

Their linens resemble those of Ireland, but are inferior both in colour and 


durability. Linen is not only made in Silesia in quantities sullicient for home 
consumption, but for exportation; and much is sent into Holland, and thence 
exported as the manufacture of that country. The number of Silesians supposed 
to be engaged in the manufacture of this article is about 56,000. Such, indeed, is 
the attention paid to this branch of industry in some parts, that whole villages and 
country towns are entirely inhabited by weavers. Few of the other manutactures 
are more than sullicient for the supply of their domestic.wants. 'J’he various articles 
which are made of silk, or of silk and cotton mixed, (»ccupy about 20,000 looms. Many 
fine metallic articles are made with a tlegrec of skill anti ingenuity which are rarely 
equalled by any of the other continental nations. Iron, copper, and brass articles, 
adequate to the demands of domestic consimiption, are made parMy from native 
materials, and partly from copper imported Iroin other cotmtries. The whole 
amount of these has'lately been stated at i?200,000. The total number of pereons 
employed in the Prussian manufactures is about 350,000; and the value ot the 
articles they produce about i,7,500,000, exclusively of the raw materials. Pinssia 
has paid little attention to the Fisheries, home of the large rivers afford supplies 
for their immediate neighbourhoods; but the fish of the Baltic are less numeious 
than those of the ocean. Fishing in this sea, therefore, affords a less profitable 
employment than in most other parts of northern Europe. Besides the fish that are 
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caught immediately off tlie coast, a few vessels are engaged both in the herring 
fishery of the German ocean, and the whale fishery of the Greenland seas. 

The Joss which Pmssia sustained in the eastern part of her territory has con 
tractcti her Commkrck in that quarter; but this has been more than counterbalanced 
by her acquisitions in the south-west of Germany, and by the fertile provinces on the 
banks of the Rhine. These give her immediate access to the more southern regions 
of (kriuHny, Switzerland^ Holland, an<i part of France. The principal of the 
Prussian Exports are, wheat, rye, barley, and peas, Rvith timber, staves, ashes, 
tlax, hemp, linen, amber, and salt. Much of the udieat was exported from the 
Polish provinces, and this, as well as otlier kinds of grain, is therefore greatly dimi¬ 
nished by the loss of those provinces. Nearly all the ports of the Baltic, however, 
continue to ship grain in certain quantities, notwithstanding the produce of the 
country is comparatively small; for the peasants consume scarcely any thing but 
potatoes and buck-wheat, with a little rye The numerous rivei*s and lakes facilitate 
the export of timber, which is cut in the forests on their banks, ami floated down 
in rafts to the coast. Thousands of tons annually descend the Elbe, and are dis¬ 
posed of at Hamburg; but both the timber and'staves from Dantzic are preferred. 
As amber is found only on the Prassian shores, it is a valuable article of export, 
and is transported to various parts of the globe. So abundant is this singular 
substance, that nearly 200 tons have been exported in one year. But the trade with 
the Bmropean states has lately decreased, from the diminished use of amber in 
most of them. The larger portion of it is now sent to Turkey and the east. Great 
numbers of horses are bred in the eastern provinces of Pmssia, ami many are 
exported. The best hemp, flax, and linseetl, are obtained from the eastern ports 
of the Baltic. Linen is chiefly exported from Stettin, to which it is conveyed by 
the Oder from Breslau. The total amount of the Prussian exports is about 
i?4,50(),000. 

The principal Imports consist of wine and fruits from the more southern coun¬ 
tries of Europe, colonial produce, and various Jiiamifactured articles. Airiong these 
are printed cottons and hardware, with several other things from England. The 
yearly value of the Imports, on an average, is stated at iE3,70(),000. An increase has 
lately taken place in the number of Prussian vessels, but much of the Baltic trade 
is still carried on in those of other nations, which visit its ports for the sake of the 
commodities they supply. 

Of the 1096 vessels that entered the Port of Pillau in 1817, there were only 
.309 which belonged to. Prussia. This shows that the number of Prussian ships is 
less than either the extent of lier dominions and commerce, or the facilities she 
possesses for building them, might lead us to expect. 
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Government and Constitution-rtrLa ws and Jurisprudence — Army-^Navy — Revenue — 

Political Importance and Relations. 

«- 

THE Government of Prussia is now more absolute and military than any other in 
Germany; as it is without a vestige of a senate or of delegates from the people 
to act as a counterpoise to the will of the sovereign. Though there arc something 
like states in Eastern Prussia, they possess no other power than that of humbly 
laying their wishes at the foot of the throne. They have no voice citlier in levying 
taxes or in making laws. In 1808, the king of Prussia destroyed all the ancient 
forms of Government, in the dilFerent cities within his dominions, and thus annihi¬ 
lated the privileges of the various classes of their citizens. In the following year, 
he gave a new form to the anci(;nt states of Eastern Prussia; and reduced them all 
to a dopendance upon his own will. The circumstances in which Prussia has long 
been placed with respect to tlie great powers of Russia and Austria, have contributed 
to stamp that military character on the government, which it has long maintained. 
Tlie legislative part of tlie constitution is therefore exercised by the king, and 
counsellors of his own choosing. A more liberal system has been anticipated, and 
a representative constitution promised, by his present Majesty, which we hope will 
correspond with his liberal views, the general diffusion of knowledge, and the en¬ 
lightened policy of the times. The executive part of the constitution is conducted 
by a regency of four great Officers of State. Tliese are the great Master, the 
great Burgravc, the great Chancellor, and the great Marshal. The King is assisted 
by the Council of State, which is composed of the great officers of the Crown, and 
such otliers as he niay appoint, with a certain number of deputies from the nobility, 
who are formed into a board for regulating navigation and commerce. 

As the Prussian Constitution was arranged at a later period than those of many 
other European States, it is less encumbered with those ancient establishments, 
which a change in times and circumstances frequently converts into impediments to 
national welfare. The nature of this constitution, however, is completely military, 
and the system of government most extensive. Each of the provinces into which 
the Prussian monarchy is divided, is under the superintcndance of an upper presi- 
ilent, who is a kind of viceroy, or King’s lieutenant of the division. 

The prorinces are subdivided into smaller circles of government, (generally 
three) ovei* which a president and two boards or committees preside. Their busi¬ 
ness is to regulate the most trifling concerns, with the making of roads and the 
superintending of the press. These circles are again divided into districts, and each 
district is under the care of a director of police. This minute and military form of 
government has been established in all the newly-acquired provinces. 

* The Laws of Prussia in general partake of the character of the recent period 
at which they were enacted, and of the military nature of the government \inder 
which they were established. Frederick the Great availed himself of the knowledge 
and philosophy of his age, to correct the abuses to which they were then subject. 
He introduced several salutary regulations into the civil polity. Among other im¬ 
provements, he established religious toleration; facilitated the administration of 
justice; curtmled the oppressive privileges of the nobles; and introduced economy 

3T 
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into all the departments of government. For the administratiofi of justice, a sop^ 
rior court is instituted in each of the Prussian provinces. Hiese nsceive appeals 
from the inferior courts, allow causes to be removed from one province to another, 
and finally to the chief court at Berlin, which is called the Upper Secret Tribunal, 
from which there is no appeal. The court® for the mines and ^t>works are distinct 
from the others. 

The relative position of the Prussian dominions, in connexion with the ipilitary 
nature of the government, caused great attention to be pmd to the number and 
discipline of the Army. At the commencement of the campaign in 1805, the 
troops amounted to about 250,000 men. During the subsequent eclipse of that 
monarchy, they did not consist of more than 150,000. These were afterwards 
much increased; but the general return of peace to Enrope, renders it unneces¬ 
sary for the king of Prussia to continue his military establishments on so large 
a scale. The number of troops which Prussia contributes to the Germanic con¬ 
federacy is nearly80,000. As, however, part of its possessions are not within the limits 
of the confederacy, and its frontiers are so extensive, Prussia still requires a large and 
efficient army, the present amount of which is about 165,000 men. Prussia has long 
ranked high among the first states of Europe, both on account of her military tactics 
and the bravery of her troops. Both these had, by the operation of local circum¬ 
stances, been in a great measure lost at the beginning of the present century. It 
has been observed in reference to the Pimssian troops, “ when the tide of battle poured 
upon their country, they were found much too effeminate to withstand the fatal 
energy of that soldiery wdiich had grown grey in camps, and braved in succession the 
snows of mount St. (iothard and the sandy deserts of Egypt. The loss of a single 
battle, therefore, within their own territories, proved as disastrous to Prussia as it 
bad been to Carthage, and ere the vmltures bad Iteen sated on the bloody field of 
Eylau, the Gauls were already in the capital.” Yet, though the Prussian army suffered 
a temporary humiliation from 1805 to 181,‘l, the part she took in repressing the 
final projects of their oppressor, has retrieved their former fame ; and “ the laurels 
they gathered on the plains of Quatre Bras and the field of M 'aterloo have encircle. l 
the cypress overhanging the tombs of their gallant Prince and beauteous Queen.” 

The military of Pinssia includes three distinct classes of troops. These are 1st. 
The Regulars, who .are raised by conscription, from the young men who are hetw'een 
twenty and twenty-five years of age, who are all coin[)elled to serve when called 
upon. 2nd. The Landwehr, who are between twenty-five and forty years old. 
Such of the regulare also as purchase their own arms and accoutrements, and pay 
a certain sum to government, are allowed to join the Landwehr, after having learned 
their exercise. During peace the Landwehr only meet for exercise once a year, but 
in time of war they become a disposable force. 3rd, The Lrndsturm, which is 
composed of such men as are above forty years of age. These are only embodied 
during war, w'hen they are required to maintain the internal tranquillity, and to 
guard prisoners.—^The Prussian army is composed of the following troops : viz. 


Guards....... 18,220 men. 

Infantry of the Line ... 112,140 

Cavalry. 19,2.32 

Artillery and Engineers .. .. 15,408 

Regular Troops .... ] 05,000 

Landwehr . 160,000 

Total disposable force in time of war. 325,000 


Prussia cannot be classed among the maritime powers of Enrope. Her atten 
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CHAPTER V. 

tion has always been directed towards her army; and though possessing a consi> 
derable extent of coast, and materials for the construction of vessels, she is still 
destitute of a Navy. 

The Rrvbnue of Prussia has never been great. A few years ago it was com¬ 
puted at ^3,880,000 sterling, which the accessions in Poland raised to about 
j^4,500,000. This was subsequently diminished, and in 1807, it vras StiXtCd Stl 
only £2,700,000. In 1817, according to the statement of M. Deminn^ it amounted 
to 42,000,000 of Dollars, or about £7,000,000. The royal domains yield about one 
million; the regalia, such as the post, salt, &c. produce about the same sum. 
Tolls on roads and canals afford nearly another million ; and the remainder is raised 
Iw taxes. The chief of these are on the land, trade, persons, doors, and windows. 
There are also stamp and excise duties on many of the common necessaries of life. 
The whole amount of the taxes is about £4,000,000. Mr. Jacoby in his “ View of 
Germany,” gives the following statement of the Revenue, and the proportions 
contributed by the different provinces of the monarchy, in 1819, viz. 


East Prussia. 

West Prussia . 

Posen .. 

Braudenburg. 

Pomerania .. 

iSilesiu. 

Saxony ... 

Westphalia . ...., 

.fullers, Clcves, and Berg. 
Lower Khinc .. 




S, 100,000 
3,750,000 
3,100,000 
9,000,000 
3,000,000 
13,500,000 
10,417,000 
8,431,000 
8,670,000 
7,000,000 


74,968,000 Guldens, or 
=^7,528,000 Sterling. 


The economy which had been maintained in the various departments of the Prus¬ 
sian goFernment, long precluded the accumulation of a public Debt; but the recent 
disasters of the country have at length produced this general appendage of an expen¬ 
sive and protracted war. Haron Bignon, estimated its ajnount, in 1815, at about forty 
millions of pounds. The arrears of the old Debt he states at more than four millions ; 
that contracted during the tyranny of the French, exceeded twenty-four millions; and 
the stores furnished to the French army without an equivalent, was estimated at four 
millions. Though Prussia was indemnified for this last from the subsidies paid by 
France, the Debt of her new provinces still raised tlie sum to nearly £40,000,000. 
But, since the return of peace, the prudence of the government has put this into a 
proper train for liquidation, and much of the floating Debt has already been 
discharged. The whole of the public expenditure has lately been stated as follows. 


Establishment of the Royal Household. 2,250,000 

Military Expenditure .. 37,500,000 

Civil Expenditure . 7,500,000 

Interest of the Public Debt. 15,000,000 


62,250,000 Guldens, or 
.£6,510,000 


In fully estimating the Political Importance and Relations of Prussia, a 
varietv of circumstances must be taken into the account, their individual and 
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relative infliience investigated, and their efl^ts balanced with a skilAii hand. A 
very brief sketch, however, must here suffioc. Hie great qualities of Frederick H., 
increased the territorial dominions of Prussia, elevated her military prowess, and 
placed her in the Jirst class of European states. This rank she still retains; but 
her i^al place is undoubtedly the last of the,/£ye, which are, Britain, Prance, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. Of these continental states, Prussia is not only the smallest,’ 
but enjoys the fewest natural advantages. Her dominions are little more than 
two-thirds of tlw»e of Austria. Much, even, of this territory is sandy and sterile; 
while her mines are neither numerous nor productive, and her resources for exten¬ 
sive and varied manufactures are defective. The very shape and dispersed nature 
of her dominions, in presenting an extended frontier, without natural barriers or 
depth of interior, diminish the influence which the same population, character, and 
resources would exhibit on a more concentrated territory. Under these natural 
disadvantages, Prussia has evidently maintained her rank, chiefly by her military 
power and her internal organization. It does not require any prophetic skill to 
perceive, that as the territories and resources of the other great states of this class 
improve, the influence of Prussia must decline. Superior to her in soil and climate, 
in vegetable and mineral treasures, and in all the means of productive industry, 
their importance will be commensurate with the improvement of these resources. 
The time too seems to be past when the good order of her finances, and the disci¬ 
pline of her armies could raise her to an equality with Austria, France, or Russia. 
But Prussia still possesses more intelligence and intellectual culture, than either 
Austria or Russia; and by a further cultivation of her mural advantages, she may 
still hold her ground. Political and religious freedom may even yet raise her in 
the scale. With a population at least equal to th}it of England, more than two- 
thirds of whom arc Protestants, Prussia free and enlightened, nuiy become, if 
virtuous, not the dread of adjacent states, but the seat of honourable patriotism, 
and the rallying point of the Protestant interest in Germany; particularly as the 
king is joint protector of that Confederacy with the Emperor of Austria. 

When Prussia is considered in her Political Relations, w’ith her contiguous 
and rival jwwers, her situation and circumstances can scarcely fail to excite appre¬ 
hensions us to the future. Russia, with its giant form, and grasping disposition, 
liovers over her left wing ; while Austria, with a vast concentrated territory, and 
nearly three times the population, stretches along her front, and cuts off her hopes 
of accessions in that quarter. An alliance with Sweden and Denmark would 
evidently be advantageous as a mutual defence against the former of these powers, 
and with France as a chwk to the latter. From England she has less to fear, but 
not less to hoiie. Though more remote in situation. Great Britain is not so opposed 
in interests, as most other nations ; but it is equally influential in the cabinet, equally 
cominanding in the field, and equally authoritative on the ocean. Hence, though an 
alliance with France, as a protection against the superior power of Austria, seems 
to be the most natural, that power cannot easily forget that a part of the present 
territories of Prussia was lately united to her own empire. Consequently, an 
apprehension of the preponderance of Austria, must be tlie sole cementing cause 
of a continued alliance tetween France and Prussia; while between England and 
that power, no rankling animosities exist, no opposing interests seem to clash. 
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Religion and Ecclesiastical Geographic—~^E!ducation~—Language and Literature-Arts 


and Sciences—Manners and Customs—Antiquities and Curiosities— Islands. 

THE established Religion of the Pnissian States is the Pi’otestant, according to 
the t’.ro principal divisions of its Doctrine, as instituted by Luther and Calvin; 
but free toleration is allowed to all other persuasions. In the Duchy of Posen, and 
in Silesia, about half the {leople are catholics. In some of the provinces on the 
Rhine, also, they predominate. The whole number in the Prussian dominions is 
nearly 4,000,000. The protestants ai-e the most numerous in all the other provinces. 

The tolerant spirit of the Prussian religion has lately been manifested in an 
eminent degree both by the sovereign and his people. In the one, by his joining 
the holy alliance established by some of the European potentates ; and by the other, 
in their relinquishing their distinguishing appellations of Lutherans and Calvinists, 
and agreeing to unite in one body simply as the professors of the EvangpUcal Faith. 
The allairs of the Prussian church, ami the establishments of education, in each pro¬ 
vince, are managed by a CmisUtorimn. This is composetl of both clerical and lay 
members, who arc appointed by government. In tfie catholic provinces of‘the 
monarchy, the affairs of the church are uiuler the superin tendance of the upper Presi¬ 
dent, assisted by the counsels of the bishops. 

The numbei's of individuals in each of the religious dcnomiitations in Prussia, 
in 1817, was. 


Lutherans..... 

Catholics . 4,U23,,j 1 ,‘i 

Reformed. .SIX), 100 

Jews. r27>Sl.i 

Mennonites. irt.S.S.S 

Moravians, Hussites, Sociniuiis, and other suiull sects. (i,000 

Total. lOjri.llt.O/O 


In point of Education Prussia resembles the other ports of northern Germany ; 
except that the nature of its constitution has, perhaps, given it more of a mili¬ 
tary cast. The restoration of peace, and the wisdom of the monarch, arc circum¬ 
stances favourable to its improvement; and efforts arc making for that purpose. 
A number of Universities, Academies, and other Institutions, have for many years 
been established in the various cities and larger towns ; but these .rere either prin¬ 
cipally devoted to military purposes, or chiefly confined to the superior class of 
the people. The peasants, wlio arc thinly spread over the sandy regions of the 
country, have consequently lieen neglected, and there are few parts of northern 
Germany, where they are more ignorant. 

The gcneml Language of Prussia is the German, which is common to all the 
northern parts of these wide dominions. The Polish is mingled with it on the east, 
and French is genemlly spoken in some of the provinces on the south- west, particu¬ 
larly on the left bank of the Rhine. On examining the past and present state of 
Prussian Literature, it will readily be perceived that it has no legitimate claim 
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either to ancient fame or modern j^rfection; but Prussia is not destitute of authors 
of eminence, and several distinguished names grace its literary annals. Frederick 
the Great was celebrated for his attainments; Count Hertsberg is known as a 
writer of great reputation; Cluverius and Biisching as eminent Geographers ; 
Rainier as a poet; Kant as a moral Philosopher; and Nicolai as a writer of original 
romances. 

Though Science is not genehally diffused over the Prussian monarchy, it has 
seldom been without men who have attained eminence in these abstruse researches. 
Copernicus the celebrated astronomer, whose name is now identified with the solar 
system, was a native of Thorn ; and Regiomontanus, one of the most noted mathe¬ 
maticians of his time, was born at Dantzic. The present Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin also includes several distinguished men in the list of its members. Its 
Memoirs have long secured it a high rank among similar institutions in the north¬ 
ern nations of Europe. Natural History, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, are studied 
in Prussia, especially at Berlin, with the gi’eatest ardour and success. A society 
has been formed for the prosecution of these objects; and in its list of members are 
enrolled the well-known names of Humboldt, Bode, Klaproth, Willdenow,Karstein,De 
Hermstailjt, De Flewrke, De Laspeyres, De King, De Gronau, De Reichc, and several 
others. 'Y^et Prussia is deficient in distinguished artists, painters, sculptors, or even 
architects; so true is it, that nations may advance far in the paths of useful know¬ 
ledge before the Fine Arts can find a congenial soil, and flourish with any degree 
of vigour. 

The Universities within the Prussian states at present are those of Berlin, 
Konigsberg, Frankfort on the Oder, Posen, with that of Greifsu'alde, in Pomerania, 
Pailerborn, in Prussian Westphalia, and Bonn, in the Grand Duchy of the Rhine, 
which was established in 1818. 

The number of distinct states, comprised in the Prussian dominions, and 
the different origins of their population, necessarily impart variety to the Manners, 
CusTO.MS, and Characters of their inhaliitauts. The Poles and Silesians of the east¬ 
ern regions differ essentially from the Germans of the western. 

The Prussians arc generally allowed to be a brave and industrious people. 
They have more military parade, more show, and higher pretensions, than any 
other people of northern Germany. Berlin is considered as the Paris of that part of 
the continent; but, in other parts of old Prussia, the people have a tinge of gloom 
in their character when compared with their more sprightly Saxon neighbours. 
Some writers have ascribed this feature to the nature of their government, the 
strict and unceasing vigilance of which, and the ‘constant and uniform obedience 
of the people, have, doubtless, done much towards superinducing such a disposi¬ 
tion in the great body of the inhabitants. 

Prussia contains two kinds of nobility—the great and the small. The first of 
these is again distinguished into two more kinds. The one of these classes 
is composed of those who were formerly independent princes of the .German 
empire, and are now called mediatized nobility. There are eighteen of these within 
the Prussian territories. They are subject to the superior court of justice esta¬ 
blished at Berlin alone; they ai*e free from all military service, and are allowed to 
keep a guard of honour. The patronage of the churches and schools, and the 
administration of justice within the limits of their own properties, belong^to theiri. 
They possess all the donmius of their former Sovereignties ; their own property is 
free from taxation, and the taxes levied on their subjects belongto them. They may also 
work mines of minerals or salt; but they must deliver the produce to the fcJovereign. 
The second divisjon of the higher class enjoys many similar privileges, but it is subject 
to tjie jurisdiction of the hfgli court of justice in the province where the nobility reside. 
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The secondary class of nobles have the administration of Justice, with the appoint¬ 
ment of Clergymen and Schoolmasters, in their own property. All the nobility have 
some peculiar privileges. They are subject only to the highest tribunal of the pro¬ 
vince, pay less land-tax, and nave greater claim to offices of honour, and profit 
than the other classes of the people, though their exclusive right to possess noble 
property, and to be officers in the army, has been abolished. The clergy are likewise 
free from taxation. Many of the ancient privileges of the cities and towns were 
great restrictions on trade; but these were all abolished soon after the peace of 
^Isit, and the sovereign assumed the rights himself, which were formerly vested 
in the officers of corporate towns. Prior to this period, it wjis necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the town before any person could exercise a trade or profession in 
it; now this privilege iiiust be purchased of government. This has greatly increased 
both the power and revenue of the crown. 

Many parts of ancient Prussia are still subject to the old feudal laws, as they 
relate to the proprietors and cultivators of the soil. The condition of the peasants 
is dilferent in different provinces. In some the ancient mode of services still 
remains without any material modifications ; in others, this service is meliorated by 
various customs and laws, which more fully protect the property of the peasant. In 
many of thosti on the bunks of the Rhine, the feudal laws liave been abolished 
altogether. The Bauers «r Peasants of Prussia, and many other parts of Germany, 
are a degraded set of men, who are too often despised by the other brandies of 
society; and under such a government as that of Prussia, it is more lionourable 
to be a mercenary soldier, than an industrious man. There the soldier is a knight, 
but the bauer is a hiecht, or slave. The wives and daughters of the bauers assist them 
in performing all the labours of the field. They help to till the small farm, attend 
to the duties of the house, and make most of tlie clothing worn by themselves and 
theirfamiles. In general they are clothed in rags and dirt; their whole appear¬ 
ance is neglected and forbidding; but on holydnys and days of ceremony they are 
fond of ornaments and dress, when attire of the most glaring colours is usually 
prefei-red. The following is the dress of the peasant girls, as exhibited at a wedding, 
and must, therefore, be considered as the court attire of these rustic nymphs. Each 
wore on her head a green silk cap, from which streamed a variety of gay coloured 
ribbands, and under which her hair M^as closely tucked up. Her long stays were 
laced tight at the bottom, from which her loose petticoats hung. They were all 
made of blue, red, and white striped woollen, and reached only to the middle of 
the leg. A short linen jacket fitted tight to the stays. This, with white worsted 
stockings with red clocks, and high-heeled shoes, completed the dress. The young 
men were habited in a costume resembling the undress of the military; and the 
old memin loose blue coats, made of home-spun cloth, lined or faced with reel, and 
cocked hats. 

Few European kingdoms, of equal extent, arc more deficient in Monuments 
of Antiquity than Prussia. Throughout the whole of Germany, indeed, there 
are not many to be found. Those of Pagan times, were contrueted of materials too 
perishable to withstand the ceaseless action of time; while the remains of anti¬ 
quity, which belong to a later period, are chiefly castles, resembling those of other 
countries, erected during the feudal periods of their history. A multiplicity of 
churches and cathedrals followed the introduction of Christianity; but few of 
them contain any thing remarkable. 

The level nature of the Prussian dominions, precludes most of the Natural 
Curiosities exhibited by mountainous countries. The chain which separates 
Prussia from Bohemia and Moravia, has been little explored. Besides which, the 
most rugged and precipitous escarpments are on the southern side of the range; 
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and it is consequently in that part the principal 

finder this head, the amber mines of Prussia ought certn,tiily to ^ «*a^«<** 

substance is almost exclusivclv confined to theXires of the Baltic. These, hour. 

everhave atady been described in the account of the fossil products of the 

king^m^^i^ now stretehes eight or nine degrees along the southern shores of the 
Baltic Vet the only group of Islands that occurs in the whole of this extensive range, 
is towards the western extremity. Ruoen is the chief of these islands, situated off 
the coast of Pomerania, from which it is separated by a channel, little more than 
a mile in width. It is so much indented by the sea, as to resemWe a of 

peninsulas. This island appears to have been first peopM by the I^ci of PugM 
times. It was conquered by VValdimar I. of Denmark, in 1168. From them it 
passed to Sweden by the peace of Roschild, in 1658; In passed again 

to Denmark with Pomerania, when that country resigned Norway to Sweden; 
but the following year it was exchanged with Prussia for the Duchj of Lauenburg. 
The soil of Rugen is fertile, and yields great quantities of all kinds of gram, and 

numerous cattle, which are annually exported. Wood is scarce, and most of the 
fuel is brought from Pomerania. The capital of this island is Bergm^ which is 
situated on a small lake, or arm of the sea. It is the residence of the governor, 
and the seat of the provincial government. There is axiastle a convent tor 
the daughters of the nobility, with a population of about 1600 inhabitants. 

The other islands belonging to Prussia are too small to be described. Ot 
Colonies it is entirely destitute. 
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TABLE!. 

Pfincipal Exports^rom Konxgsbergf in 1817, according to the Custom House 

Accoufds, 


Wheat 

Rye.. 

Barley .... 
Oats .... 
Pease .... 
Linseed .. 
Rapeseed 
Hempseed 
Malt .... 
Mats .... 
Hemp.... 
Heroptow 


Stones 5,717% 

. 18.4<m 

. 5 , 195 | 

. 2,735f 

. 2,22(H- 

.. 1,685 

. 7061 

1 

. 9 

4 .... 17,1434 

. 97,329 

. 7217J 



Flax. Stones 

Tallow. 

Soap .......Ltksts 

Potashei. Stones 

Weed'sshes.... 

Horse-hair.. 

Bristles... 

Yarns.Shocks 

Leaf-tobacco ...... Stones 

Hemp-oil .. 


Wax 


18,034| 

11,4704 

isH 

11,552 

5664 

1254 

8 , 918 | 

4,632| 

4,6564 

18^ 

2,5664 






TABLE II. 


Latitudes and Longitudes of the prir^pal places in the Prussian Dominions, 

The Latitndes are all North, and the Ix>ngitode8 East. 


Name, of Places. 

[j^USSSSSli 

Longitude. 


0 

/ 

// 

0 

1 

n 

Aix-la-Cbapelle . 

50 

59 

0 

5 

54 

0 

Arensberg . 

51 

38 

0 

8 

7 

0 

Behlin . 

5S 

31 

45 

13 

99 

0 

Bonn . 

50 

40 

0 

7 

8 

0 

••••••••• 

59 

97 

0 

18 

53 

15 

Bresiaa . 

51 

6 

0 

17 

3 

18 

Brieg .. 

50 

40 

0 

17 

30 

0 

Cleves. 

51 

47 

40 

6 

7 

8 

CoUentx.... 

50 

99 

0 

7 

33 

0 

Colberg .... 

54 

8 

0 

15 

37 

0 

Cologne . 

50 

55 

31 

8 

58 

15 


59 

SO 

0 

14 

48 

0 

UanUic .. 

54 

90 

48 

18 

38 

39 

Unsseldorf... 

51 

13 

43 

6 

46 

35 

£ll)]|lf^ eseeaenM* a osaesss •••«*•*#< so os 

54 

7 

54 

19 

St 

57 

Erftirtb . 

50 

58 

45 

11 

9 

38 

£ylaa. 

54 

93 

50 

SO 

38 

50 

Frankfort on the Oder.. 

53 

39 

8 

14 

33 

15 

E^iedlkndi . *. 

54 

9« 

18 

91 

1 

5 


50 

Ifi 

0 

16 

38 

0 


51 

38 

0 

16 

8 

45 

.........as. •asssoooas* 

59 

98 

0 

ir 

43 

0 


51 

9 

0 

15 

31 

0 


51 

30 

43 

6 

19 

9 

Anmbinneo .. 

54 

31 

38 

83 

35 

18 


51 

53 

55 

11 

3 

53 

UsUe . 

51 

99 

5 

II 


9 


51 

40 

0 

7 

53 

C 

3 


1 Names of Places. 

BS&ySiEli 

[P3SS3ISE9I 





— 




o 

/ 

a 

9 


II 

lunsterberg... 

54 

37 

40 

91 

48 

40 

JuHers... 

50 

55 

0 

6 

SO 

0 

Konigsberg. 

54 

43 

19 

20 

29 

15 

Landsberg . 

54 

14 

0 

20 

SO 

0 

Magdeburg . 

59 

8 

4 

11 

.38 

46 


53 

44 

15 

18 

49 

55 

Memel . 

55 

42 

15 

21 

5 

20 

Merseburg . 

51 

91 

as 

13 

0 

5 

Ill' i HTl 

52 

17 

47 

8 

53 

28 

Munster ... 

51 

68 

10 

7 

36 

21 

I^AItOlbUri^ osa* ••••••••••••••• •••»••• 

51 

8 

65 

11 

40 

0 

Neisse. 

50 

25 

0 

17 

29 

0 

Oppein ... 

50 

36 

30 

17 

57 

15 

Paderbom ... 

5. 

41 

0 

8 

55 

0 


54 

45 

0 

90 

9 

SO 


58 

34 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Potsdam . 

52 

50 

0 

IS 

40 

SO 

Prenstow... ... . .. 

53 

90 

0 

14 

5 

0 

Ratisbor ... 

50 

2 

0 

li 

20 

0 

ScbWAidmbl ••eSMoseeaesessssoasas 

50 

5 

0 

16 

31 

0 

Staigard . ... 

53 

16 

0 

IS 

18 

0 

Stendal . 

53 

40 

0 

13 

0 

0 

StettiD avaaaaaaa aaaa •asaaaaaaeaasaaaaa 

53 

35 

0 

14 

S3 

SO 

Stralsnnd...M. .. 

54 

17 

0 

13 

98 

0 

'IVeves ....... 

u 

49 

44 

0 

7 

41 

0 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 

- , 9 

The Monies, Weighu, and Measures of th« Prostnaadolnitilons v«ry in different Provinces. Asa 
statement for the canitai will not therefore answer foe the other parts, we shall inclnde a few of the 
principal commercial towns in the following ennmeration. 


Monies. 


3iom»» tfAceoufUt 


At BerUn, and other places in the provitice^ of Braadeo. 
bare, Accoonts are kept in Rudollarsi or Rixthaieis, good 
Groteben, and Pfennings. 

s. d. 

iPfonnjngis eqnid to 0 04 

It Pfenniags nro e^sl.to, t Good iQroscLe......... 0 

8 Good Groschen t ^brin OjjMSoeeO X ^ 

3 Florins i Rfatdollar S 0 

According to the prewnt rate of Exdiange; howevw, the 
Rixthaler is onljr equal to ts. 1 
A good Orosebe is eqnal to 9i Orosclien. 

At JKeaigsftrif, M'sawiy 'and JDoatrie, Accounts are kept in 
Gnidens or Florins, GhcOeken, and Pwnnihgs. 

The present rate of Eachange wlA tiiis coontry, pres the 
values of ttiese as folMw, vis. 

8 . d. 


1 Pfenning is eqi^ Rt o 0^ 

18 Pfennings are equal to 1 Grosehe ......... 0 0.1 

30 Oroschen ......... 1 Florin . 0 8 

Accounts are kept at Coiegne in Radofiars, Current and 
Specie, Albuses, and Hellers. 

. s. d. 

It Hellers are eqnal to 1 Albns, equal to 0 0*38679 

78 AIbnse* . J RUdoliBr Current 3 6 i 

80 Alboses ......... I Risdollar Specie 8 7{ 

Accounts are kept at Stettin in the same Monies as at 
Berlin; bat tiie Florin is eqnal to 16 good OroscLen; and, 
conseqaently, the Risdollar is «^uivalent to 1 | Florins. 


Coitu^ 

Odd. 

The Cdni of Rtriin mtke Xolrtaitic Valne. 

jC- t i- 

Dneat, equal 3 RixdoUais 8 G> Groseben, eqnal 0 9 3f 

Oble. Fiede. 11 RnRollars sail. Oroschen . 1 1* U 

. Single, ditto $ Rixdbllara St G. Groschen . 0 l 6 ^ 

I Halt, ditto S Risdotlars S3 O. Groschen ' *ae«a« 0 8 1 ^ 

Silver. 

Risdollar, equal to 34 O. Groschen, equal tq 0 3 9 

I. Half, . dt tlO ' .....M.. 13 O. Oroschen . 0 1 4i 

Quarter, ditto aaeeaooo* 6 G. Groschen '. 0 0 81 

Sixth, ditto ......... 4 G. Groschen . 0 0 

There are, also, smaller pieces of base Silver, equal to 6 , 
4 , and 3 Pfennings; and Copper Pieces of 3 and l PfenninK., 
The largest of ttese Silver races is cquivaleiit to about |tl>s 
of an ]&gUsh Penny, and the others in proportion. 

^'I^The Coins peculiar tqt Ruaig’s&rrg, are the , ^ ^ 

Tlmpfen, eqnal to 18 Groseben, equal to n 0 T-f 


Seebser ooeooasaa 6 Groschen 

Dntgen . 3 Groschen 

Piece ' . 1 Groschen 


The Danttie Coins are the follovring: vis. 


Dneat (Gold) equal to 13 Florins, equal to 

[^orin (Silver) . 50 Groschen .. 

Timpfen .. 18 Groseben . 

Seebser . 6 Groseben . 

Dntgen . 3 Groschen . 

Piece ... 3 Oroschen ... 


(, 0 S-i- 
0,0 »+ 
0 0 0^ 

J'. s. d. 

0 9 0 
0 0 9 
0 0 

0 0 14 
0 0 

0 0 oi 


Common Weights 


Oeld and Silver fFeight, 

Gold nnd Silver are weighed at BerXim by the Mark of 8 
Ounces, divided in the followiag nuaaer, vis. 

'* Troy Ounces. 

30 Grains are equal to 1 Heller, * equal to 0 0593361* 

3 Hellers . 1 Dram ......... 0*1177083' 

4 Drams . l X/>th eenanree* 0*470833* 

3 Loths 1 Ounce # 0-94166* 

8 Ounces l Mark nwiiee 7*5S3S* 

At Oonttie Odd and Silver are also weiglied by the Mark 
of 8 Ounces; but hotb the subdivision and weipit are dif¬ 
ferent from those of the %eriin Mgrk f as ' 

4 prenoingsare eqnal to 1 Cmidlui, e^al to 0*995833* 

If QnintUm 1 SftSttti 

l| Schotts^ ..MW.. 1 Lotli ‘ O-iJdSS* 

3 X.oths ......... 1 Gniica . .0*7oi66* 

8 Ounces 1 Mnrkj . .....wmA d't^* 

Gold and Silver Weight u the same hf KenigsMtS as at 
Dantrie; except that the Mark is equdSto 6*3 Oa. and -the 
sub-divisions in proportion. • . . . 


Commercial fVmghta. 
Berlin. ^ 


Avoir, tbs. 

3 Hellers are 1 Pfenning, eqnal to O*0OsO56IM 

4 Pfenning .. >1 Quiutin . 0*0081479 

4Qiiintins ... l Loth * ...... 0*033516* 

3 Lotlis 1 Ounce . 0*064&eS- 

8 Ounces 1 Mark . 0*616* 

3 Marks ... 1 Ponnd . 1*033* 

33 Pounds ... 1 Steine (or Stone) 33*733* 

6 Sterne, or liolbs 1 Centner . 113*666* 

14 Pounds ... 1 lisponnd . 14*466* 

30 Liiponnds ... 1 . Ship.ponad.389}* 

13 Ship-pounds... I Ship-last .3473* 

A Ldt of Salt ia 3360 ProMiau Pounds, or 336Bf Eng. ibs. 

. 'PaNTBIC. V ■ 


IdOuneet arc 1 Pound, eqnal to .. ' 0*97 

16 Pounds » 1 Lispeund ..*••« . 16*63 

34 powids ... 1 Smalt Stona.. ^* ‘?33TtB 

SdPopn^ , 9*« '.lGreat$ton«>*<**i> ... ,S3W 

itb Pbuifds '■ ... 1 Centner ■. *»••*•, ''H#*4' 

SfOl^ontids .w ■ 4 Ship-pound v3f0*4 

A Lastdf Flag R . .Gfeai W®!"?* 

A Tottne of Butter Is . 16 Llsponids, or tdS'bd 

I The Berlin WciiAla are nsed at Kqi^berg. 
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STATiSTICAt AND'ldYNOPTlCAt 
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Measures. 


Com J^etuure. . 
Berlin. 


8 Metscs are 

Win. Bnshels. 

equal to i Viertel, equal to 

0*185416' 

t Viertels 


1*483* 

13 Schells 


17*8 

3 Malters 


35*6 

3 Wiapels 


71*2 

3 Wispels 


106-8 


Dantzic. 


Long- 

BERijfH. ■ 

The Berlin U dividied into If Indiei, and k equal to 
Iff-English Inches. ‘Hence, 60 Berlin Feet «re equal 
to 61 English. The Rbinelaud Foot i* used by Engineers and 
Laod.sar«eyors, and is eqnal to English Inches; or 33 
Rhineland Feet are equal to 34 English. A Rathe is if 
Rhineland Feet. The chief commercial measure is the Ell, 
which is equal to >61 English Inches, or 48 Ella are equal to 
35 EngUsL Yards. ■ ^ 


4 Metsens are eqnal to l ^lertel, dlquat to 0*35383' 

4 Viertels ......... 1 Scheffel .. 1*40B3* 

16 Scheffels ••a*« no* i Matter .. fS'566* 

Si Matters ... 1 Last . 86* 

At Konigsberg 4S new Srheflels are equal to 63 Engtidi 
Bushels; and SO lasts are eqnal to 307 English Quarters. 

Liquid Measure. ■ 

Berlin. 


6 Oessels are 

1 Mass or Quart, 

Eng. Gall, 
equal to 0*30.167 

33 Quarts St... 

1 Anker 

. 9i * 

3 Ankers ... 

1 Eiiiier 

. 19* 

3 Einiers ... 

1 Ohm 

. 39 

if Ohms 

1 Oxboit 

. 58f 

4 Oxhofts ... 

1 Fuder of Wine 



Dantzic. 

The Dantaie Foot contains 13 Inches, and is equal to 11 

English Inches, iso Danish Feet are, therefore, equal to 
113 English Feet. The Danish ER is equal to 3 Feet; and, 
•hence, 180 such Ells, are equal to llS English Yards. Tlie 
Am is used for measuring Linens, and is equal to Half an 
English Ell. 

The following Measures are also used. 

EngUsli Feet. 

3 EUs are eqiial to l Clefter, or Fathom 5*65 
7| EUs,or 15Feet......... i Ruth^ or Perch 14*1SS 

10 Riithes . 1 Seil 141-35 

1800 Rttthes ......... 1 Mile ■: 35,435* 


Square Measure. 


3 Ocsscls are 
34 Quarts 

4 Armgens 
3 Tonnes 

8 Passes 

9 Riipcs 


equal to 


1 Quart, eqnal to 

1 Aemgen . 

1 Tonne . 

1 Fass . 

1 Knpc . 

1 Oebraude of Beer 


0 101556‘ 
3-43736 
9‘74946 
19-49098 
.38-.99784 
350-98056 


Dantzic. 


GalL 


« 

Hi Stofs are . 

a Viertels . 

4 Ankers . 

If Ohms . 

3 Ohms .. 

4 Oxhofts ....... 

3 Fudert . 

A Last of Beer contains 19 Tonnes, nr Bairets, or 1080 
Stofli. The .Stof is equal to 141 English Cubic luebes, or 
HtUf a Oallott. Hence, the Last is eqnal to 540 Gallons, A 
Barrel of Meed, or Honey, is 100 Stofs, or 50 Gallons. 


1 Stof, equal to 

0*45303' 

1 Virrtel . 

3-49166' 

1 Anker . 

IS'4583* 

1 Ohm .. 

49-833- 

1 Oxhoft . 

74*75 

1 Both, or Pipe 

99* 

1 Fuder, or Fass 

299* 

1 Last of Wine 

598* 


Berlin. 


s. 

The Morf^ is the nnit of Land Measure at Berlin, and is 
of two kinds, Great and Little. The foUowing are their 
respective Values. 


180 

400 

3 

SO 

66f 


Square Ruthes are 
Ditto ... 
Great Morgens • ee 

LittS }Morgens... 


• English Acres. 

1 Little Morgen, eqnal 0*63135 

1 Great Morgen .. 1*4038 

1 Hacken Hufe 9-8056 

1 Great Hufe of Land 43-084 


Dantzic. 

The Morgen, or Acre, at Dantnc, is rattier less than the 
Great Morgen at Berlin. 

300 Square Ruthes are 1 Morgen, equal I'SfS 

30 Murgens ... l Polish Hacken . 37-5 

SO Morgens ... t Hube of Land •• 4 S«* 41*35 

60 Pipe Staves are one 1 Shock, 4 Shocks a Last, 80 Cubic 
Feet of Timber are a Last. 


Exchanges. 

(Ogtober, 1820.^1 


Berlin. 

Bcrfm usttally Exchanges, direct, with toe fhllowiog Placea 
Mint transacuons with others are usually executed through 
the medium of one of these. The rates of Exchange at 
present, are with 
Amsterdam at 
j jSttolau... ... 

•Bninbarf 
Mpsio ••• 

LCndon •«« ••• 

PctU 'n ••• 

■YRiinia . ••• 


145i RixUialers for 100 Thalers Banco 
99 , 100 Rixthalerf 

154 100 Rixtoakrs Banco 

104 . lOORixtoalcrsCnrrmt 

6 Rixt. 30i G.Grn. 1 Pound Sterling 
81i 300 Ftfnes . 

164 RixtfOG.Oro. idQ Tilers CnrrMt 


Dantzic. 

Dantsic does not osually Exchai^e directly with any 
bot toe following Places; and toe present rate at Exchange 
is,vix.wito, 

Amstellip at 415 Oroschen for 1 Pound Flemish 


Hamburg 

i^iidon ' 


..^183 ...... 

.# SdFlormt 


1 Rihlbaler Banco 
1 Ponnd Storting. 
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dcMcndaots aad ifooeeMH^i 




; ^ -ivirlv'-;-.. 

iiiolny 

fm Xihk 'Qt F!lrd&/^ I 


^'(tm 
ttie 

tjodes 


dcMcndaots aadifooceM^j^ 'ftVdsr of Frd^, 'fdl 1 

prorinces, districts, ud tlmtortm,''(nr pam oi t3tfritpms, of ihp Kii)igd<^ of '; 
and His Majesty the Kite of WosaU Bun pcwseas those coontries ja OOiajpiM 
tnd shall vnite riiem to Hn Mbnarchy. l^e-districts aad'teriftbribB tbds Oe^/riiSA 
tlie i»8t of tlw Kiagdom of Saxoay by a line, which henc^rUi shaU Iteiid the 
l^tsiaa ud Saxon temtories, so that idl that is fsoiaprised in'ihe limit '^ ihil 

restocedto HiaMajeaty theKiog of SaxOoy}l»t Hie l^isiiM jr^oimOi^ aili^^ 
that aoosltlutedlKyittKi that lii^ and wfaicobdloa]^ to 

Thefiimriiau-beginfronr‘thefroatihtsttfBimemia nOar:Wiese, lathe nel^ihonrbOdd of Sridenbeig, 
follow!^ the stream of tte riser. Wittich, untlt its jaoctioa with the NdfSso* 

** From the Neisse ft shall pass to the drefe of Eina, bStil^a Ihdcfaritz, which shall belong to 
IVaasia> and Bertschof, which aibali remahi ro^ Saxonyj t^ it siudi fidlow the northern fiontier or the 
circle of EigiOV to the angle between ihilsdorf and Ober>Schland{ thence it shall be continued to the limits 
that separate the circle of Gtiriits hrom that of Baotzea, in sneha maaoer th.»t Ober*Mettcl imd Neider- 
Scblaad-diich, and Radewltz, remain in the possession of Saxony. 

** The great pMt*road between Odrlitz and BanUsen shall, belong to Prussia, as far as the litnits of 
t’-e said ©rcles. Then thO line shall follow the frontier of the circle to Dubraoeke} it shall then extend 


npoD the heights to the ri^t of the Ldbauer>Wasser, so that this rivulet, with ks two banks, and the ^placej 
upon them, as far as Neomirf, shall remain, with this riliage to Saxony. 

<* T1ie line shall then fall again upon the Sfnee, and the Schwarz-Wasser, Liska, Hermsdorf, Ketten, 
and Solahdbrffare assigned tolVussia. 

“ From the Schwarze-Elster, near Solchdorf, a right line shall be drawn from the frontier ot the lord- 
abip of Kdoin^bradi, near QroSsgrabchecu Tliis lordship remains to Saxony, and the line shall follow its 
northern boundary as far as the BaTliwick of Grossenhayn, in the neighbourhood of Ortrand Ortrand, and 
the road from that place by Merzddtf, ^Izenhayn, and Grbbeln, to Mtthlberg, (with the villages on that 
road, so that no pf^ ofit remain beyond the Prussian Territory) shall be under the government of 
The frontier from GrSbeIn shall be traced to the Elbe near Flchtenberg, ancl then shall follow the bailiwlcK of 
Mhhlberg, Flchtenberg riiall be the property of Prussia. . 

'* From the Elbe to the frontier of the country of Merseburg, it shall be so reflated that the bailiwicks 
ofToigaiig Edenbonrg, and Ddiilach, simll pass t6 l^ossia, while those, of Oschatz, Wurzen, and LeVpsic, 
shall remain to Saxony. The Itncthall follew the frontiers of these bailiwicks, dividiiw some indosures and 
demMndmmtes, The road from Mfthtberg to ERenbUrg, shall be whdly witjhitt the Frussiau terHtoi^ 

** FVom PtMeltvibs (belonging to the fiailltvick of Lmpsie, and remaining to Saxony) as far as Eytra, 
whidi aW remi^ ito htf, die line shall cBride Urn country of Merseburo in sneh a maaoer that Brdtenleld, 
Haenichen, Gross, and Kleta-Dolmg, Mark»Ranstadt, and KoMtt*moendorf, femain to ^xonyj and 
Modetwitz, l^mnditz, Klrin-Llebenao, Alt-Ramstadt, Schkoblen, and Zietschen, pas^ytb Prussia. 

From thence the line shall divide the baiUwick of Pegan, between the Floss'-^raben and the Weisse- 
Elster; the former, from the pp^ftt where it separstes itsetf above the town of Crossen (whidi forms part of 
the'baUiwick of Haynsbarg) from the Wclsse-Elster, to the point where it joirts the Saale below the town of 
Mersebntg, shall belong, in its whole course between those two towns, with both its banks, to the iVussian 
territory. ’ ' 

** Prom thence, where the frontier l^iicbes upon that of the country of Zcitz, the Use shall follow it as far 
as the bonndary of the eoontry of AlteiiiTOrg, near Luckan. 

" The frootiers of .the drab df Nedstadt, which b'belly foil under, lim dumiiuain of Pi;nj|Sia» wmuin 
untouched. ' - ' 

“ indoasroSuf Ve%fiimd|| in dm diatrkit' of Renss, that«to say, Gdfdl^ E^hradorf, SpaiwA^, 

and Blankentmig, aimcompiriseddidiaahMtW^bfFliiSSia.” . ■ . j. ' \ 

Abticue XV£—“The nrorihoeit kih^wp,4>f Baadny, wljSch art’frfansfefi^fo tw 

deraioioa of His Majesty the RUig.ft Pn^Rs^jiimn be diitiu^rii<ra.l>y IfaC uame inf th{B' pf 
and His Majesty shall add, td hif Ipes. tboseietypttbe of l^adgrave ef 

the two Losatias, and Count of Henneoerg.’ 

ARTtcLRXXlIf.—*• His Majesty the KingofPriissfohdriM fbinf^i^eon 

possession of the provinces and territories ivh^ ttad been cecl« by the nace b-, 

xnd declared by the present Article that His Majesty, Hif Heiroadd Srfcbessbrii, Shbtt pbi^i anSw, as 
formerly, in full property and sovereignty, the following couiitriesl^^t is to say; 







'u AifHiiiiiil ii;|^,tiie,1)p(^ tfaedKlfr^'Couim^ tbe 

drclfti^Maa^o^ idtniMd Ibo Ube loft hnik «# tho Jabiit»4ege^ it^lli; tki 
cff U4fiMrtta4t» 

tke 1^ ^ubbeM of 

4x»ofotmji»I]rt tv ilMi firnragei^w^ 180Bi|>:tteilriiipi«il 

tliA ProA^wWt tt the. o(bid^ dP NonlihwticjA ditii :}t#4«i*i4bN7; 

<or vJiW f»rt ol;ti»;<ilhdri(Bt of TraAimirlt^ 

•ba^|elr»tory of tNdlBb::^<Oia!imroiA .wKUiio*li(omi»*ehV M 

Woinijff«toemd 'to A043euMl>i^kie oloiixo Wekov ttf tiio' S^h Artiolo; tliiBi iMuS^vIck of Wsnd^stebeo, 
of 1 the pr^ps^ of/Ftedetfbora,4nth the Pnueiatt pert^efUthe 

bdliwidn of $ehw«fleiibeif« OlBeoMijfd tup Sk^lhdpgfoa^ ^e jansdictioae ^n-iek^ of Nlu^o^e end 
OdwhaeieiDt, «t«ete4 io the <» )tAppe } iH «ottn% of Mark^ irhh the pH of Upatiidt jBelonj;^ «0 

H} the cottOty of .Werdeit; tfae oo^ty& 1 WA 4 the pert of the Dochy of Clevee on the right benfc ^the 
Rhine, with town end fortrOM <^^adi | the ^ of the Paohy, eUueted on the left banic, striked in Arti¬ 
cle 25th} the secularized Chapler df Elteni tite-principality of Munster., that is to say, the rcussian partof 
the foriner Bishopric iof Monster, with the excepftoB of that part which has been ceded to His Britannic Ma> 
jMtT,.KiDg of Hanorer^ in virtae of the :28tfa Article; the secularized IVovoatship of Cappenburg | the coonty 
Teckledberg) the ooun^ of Lingen, with the exceptioa of that part ceded to the kingdom of Hanover by 
Article 27 ) the principality 01 Mmden ) the eonnty Ravensberg; the secularized Chapter of Herford; the 
principality of Neufchatcl, with the connW of Valengen, such as ^eir frontiers are regulated by the Treaty 
of Paris, and by the 76th Article of this Qeneral Treaty. The samh disposition extends to the rights of 
sovereignty and tuxeraineti over the county of Wernigerode, to that of high protection over the ^onty of 
Hoben-Limbourg, and to ail the other rights or pretensions whatsoever whieh His Prussian Majesty 
possessed and exercised, before the Peace of Tilsit, and which he has not renounced by other Treaties, Acts, 
or Conventions.” 


Artiulb XXIV.-—" His Majesty the King of Prussia siiail unite to His Monarchy in Germany, 
on this side of the Rhino, to be possessed by him and his Successors in ftill property and sovereignty, the 
following countries. 


* *'The provinces of Saxony designated in Article 15, with the exception ot the p.aces and territories 

ceded, in virtue of Article 29, to His Highness the GrandJ^nke of Saxe-Weimar; the territories ceded to 
Prussia by his Britannic Majesty, King of Hanover, by Ai^icie 29 ; part of the department ofy Fulda; and 
such of the territories compreliended therein as are specified in Article 40; the town and territory of Wetziai 
according to Article 12; the Grand Duchy of Berg with the lordships of Hardenuerg, firocb, Styrum, 
Scholler, and Odeothal, forineriy belonging to tiie said Duchy, under the Palatine government; the districts of 
the ancient Ardibishopric of Colonge, lately belonging to the Grand Duchy of Berg: the Ooohy of Westphalia, 
as lately pos.4essed by Bis Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse ; the county of Dortmund, the principa¬ 
lity W Coilkiy ; ihe me^atised districts sweified in Article 43. The ancient possessions of the house of Nassau- 
Di’etz having been ceded to Prussia by His Majesty tlie King of the Netherlands, and a part of these pos¬ 
sessions having been exchanged for the districts belonging to their Serene Highnesses the Duke and Prince of 
Nassau, the King of Prussia shall possess them, in sovereignty and property, and unite them to his monarchy. 

'* 1. The Principality of Siegen, with the Bailiwicks of Burbach and Neunkirdien, with the exception 
of a part containing 12,000 inhabitants, to belong to the Duke and Prince of Nassau. 

" 2. The Baifiwidcs of Hohen-Solms, Greifenstein, Braunfels, Freusberg, Fri^ewald, Sebonstein, 
Schbnbetg, Altenkirchen, Altenwied, Dierdorf, Neuerburg, Linz, Haminerstein, with Engers and Heddes- 
dorf} the town and territory (.fi«n/ie«r ffcmor^ag) of Newied; the [wrisbes of Hamm, belonging to the 
bailiwick of Hackenberg; the parish of Horhausen, constitating part of the bailiwick of Horsbach and the 
ports of the bailiwicks of Vallendar and Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of the Rhine, desi^ated in the 
Conveotioo concluW between his Majesty the King of Prussia and their Serene Uiglinesscs tiie->Dake am, 
Prince of Nassau, annexed to the present Treaty," 

“ Articlk XXV.—“ His Majesty the King of Prussia shall also possess in full property and sovereignty, 
the coontries on the left bank of the Rhine, included in the frontier hereinafter designated, 

“ This ft^tier shall commence on the Rhine, at Bingen ■, it shall tlience ascend the course of the Nahc, 
to the junction of this river wHh the Gian, and along the Gian to the village of Medarf, bolow Lautereckeo; the 
towns of Kreutzoadi aodhiciaenheim, with theirterritories, to belong entirely to Prussia ; but Lanterecken and 
its jterrkory to' remahi beyond the Prussian frontier. Prom the Gian the frontier sliail pass by Medart, Merz- 
weiler. Langweiler, Neideer, and Ober Pecbenboch, Ellenbach, Chrennefaenborn, Autweiier, Cronweiier, 
Niedflrbra^r.di, Burbach, Boschweiler, Heubweifer, Hambech, mid Rintzenbeig, to the limits of the 
Canton of Hermes*Keil; the aboiw ijdaces shall be included within the Prnssian frontiers, aud shall, together 
with their territories, beionl to ProBsia. From Ruitzenberg to Efe Sarre, the line of demarcation shall 
IcBow the oantOiial Unite, so tliat Uie Cantons of Hcrmetkeil and Cong: <in which latter, however, 1 are 
excepted Uie places on the left bank of the Sarre) shall remain wholly to Prussia, while the Cantons of 
Wadeim.Mei'zig. and Sarrebonrg, are to be hey^d the Prussian frontier. 

“ Proih the point where the limit of the Canton of Conz, below GomUngen, traverses the Sarre, th*5 
Roe shaU descend the .Sarre -tiU it faHsiato the Moselle, thence it diall neascend the Moselle to its junction 
with the Sarre, from the latter river to the mouth of the Our, and along the Our to the linnits of-the ancient 
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cleMatBi«it ^ tbe Ourthe. Tbe place® travened by tbaip ibiUi 

be^tf.with titeir territoriea, to tbe Fower> ia wItoM Sldfo. In 

^oet^; the rivem themselwe* fe so far «» 

two Powers, bordertng^ on & oM de^iMfid dl;1l|e Oai^^ 

Moliaedy, CmienbaiV, Schleideo, end Eopen, tbe 

south of Aix-la>Chap^e, sbiaU bcdoof to Prasaia* and the itocrtler sljai so Uiat 

a line drawn from north to sootb* Way cat the said peiid of tbe cSiiitbdii df.J^(j|isi« anil lte.;jMr 9 loa^ as b» 
as the point of co&tai^pf the three «£l departssents of the Otar«be» the Lower lieiie, piitd m'itoer | leavfaie 
that point, the frooti^ diall follow the &ie tvhidi eeptun^'d^ ^ ie«|'>4<p(lddfot^ the 

rirer Worm, which folia into thO Roar, and shell go afong thfo rii^lo tbe pd^ toihcbes the 

limits of these two dspsrtments j when it shall jrarstm that limit to the s 

from thence towards Ibe n^b, and learti^ Utlfon^i^ tef^wmia, andetddag the thfoifoa in two 

parts, nearly equal, so tbali^ttard and Su^idn rmnmn A the stiaU reacb the old Oqtch territoiy ; 
then following the old frontt«> of that territory, to the ppiat where it toncfaedihe old Anstriesi fuiocipality of 
Gueldres,' on ^!the aide of Rortmoade, and cRreOting itself towards the most eastern pidat of ^ Dutch territory, 
to tte north of Swalmen, it shall continue to indl^ this territory^ 

** Then, setting out from the most eastern pointy it joins that other part of the Dutch territory in 
which Venloo is situated, without indinding the iatier town and its distrW t lienee to tbe old Dutch 
frontier neal^Mook, sitoated below Genep, it shall follow the course of the Meuse, at such a distance fooin 
tbe rig^t banhi as that all the places situated within a thousand ItiicaiBh yards {Rhewlan^scke Huthenj 
of this bank, shall, , with titeir territories, belong to, the kiiq^om of the Ketoerlauds ; it being well 
understood, however, in. regard to thd reciprtmty of this princlplet that no point of the bank of the 
Meuse aball constitute a portion of the Pn^sian territoTyi, unless su^ point approach to within eight hundred 
Rhenish yards <d it.'. 

** From the point where tbe line just described joins the <dd Dutch frontier, as far as the Rhine, this 
frontier shall remain essentially as it was in 1795, between Cleves and the United Provinces. It shall 
lie examined by the Commission, which shall be appointed without delay, by the two Governments, to proceed 
to the exact del ermination of the limits, both of the kiwdom of tlie Netherlands and the Grand Duchy of 
Laxembourg, designated in Articles $6 and 68, and this Commission shall regulate, with the aid of experienced 
persons, whaWever concerns the hydrotechnied constructions, and other analogous points, in the most cquitatte 
manner, and conformably to the mntual interests of the Prussian states and of those of the Netherlands. 
This same dfoposition extends to the regulation orthe limits, in the districts of Kyfwaerd, Lobith, and all 
the territory of Kekerdom. 

*' The Pimssiao provinces upon the two banks the Rhine, as far as above the town of Cologne, which 
shall also be comprised within this district, shall bear the name of Grand Dnchy of the Lower Rhine, and his 
Maje.sty shall assume the title of it.” 

AaTicLB XXIX.—** His Majes^ the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelwd, King of 
Hanover, cedes to his Majesty the King of Prussia, to be possessed by him and hit Successors, in flli property 
and sovereignty, 

*' 1. That part of the Duchy of Lanenbourg situated oppa the right bank of the Elbe, with the villages 
of Lnnetenrg situated on tbe same bank. The part of tbe Dnchy upon the left bank remains to the kingdom 
of Hanover. The States of that part of the Duchy which passes under the Prussian Government shall pre> 
serve their rights and privileges ; especially those founded upon tbe provindal recess of the i5th September, 
\792, and confirmed by the King of Great Britiun, now reigning, under date of June 21, 1765. 

** 2. ^Tie bailiwlcdc of Kl3tze. 

** 3. T^e bailiwick of Elbingesode. 

** 4. The villages of Rndegershagen and Geenseteieb* 

** ,5. 3^ bailiwick of Reckeberg. 

^' HintBritannic Majesty, King of Hanover, renounces for himself, bis descendants and snccetBOrs for 
ever, the provmces and districts specified in the present Article^ had all the rights whi<^ have nesfot^ce 
to them.” 

AaricnB XL.—" The department of Fulda, together with tbe : territevies of tbe . neighbonring ancient 
Noblesse, comprised, at this moment, under tbe provisional Administration of this department, vile,y Mtosbacb, 
Boebenan, Werda, l..«BgsfeId, excepting, however, tlm following battiwicks and territories, vin. j the 
wicks of Hammelborg, wttit Thntba,. and Safoek, BrtkckenaK, with Motten, SMlafofiastcr, Witit ead 

Sonnerz; also tbe part of the Bailiwiric of Biberstriu, which tontains th4 rillages of Batten, 

Flndlos, Uebharts, Mdpiwi^ <B}er>Bernharst, and Utaiden, as well as tlm doinaia of ^i^ltchea, 

inclosed in tbe Grand Dodiy of Wnrriwnrg, is ceded to bis Majesty the Kingof Prassia, aadke shatt be pnt 
in possession of it wUhin three wtieimfoam mid ifier the 15th Jane this yeat.^ _ 

** HU Pmsrian Miqiesty e«(gii(^.to'lidle in propertion ho jfolt put oftiie'teffitory amkoi 

he obtains by thejwesent Attii^,Ju]f ^redft^.:(dd{gatiohs whi^ tlie dew pofMtoidni. of lhe kuet^ 
Grand Dndiy of Frankfort will fotveto falfit anil to tran8^:i^ to Prfo^ foltb whom 

hU Majestymayhereattornmkeexifoai^ weeMdonsoltl^ territmriOf of 

IFoldii* . -■ I ?■' i!' ■ '•V’’ ■■■'. j 

Auticle XLll. —»* Tbe town utd icnit<^ of WetxlBr pasMa«^id aB seoperty 'aid> atMrerrignty* f® ^ 
Migesty thekingofPrassia.” ■: 
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KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Name- — SituatiaiP — l^oundaries^Extent — Population—Original Inhabiiants- _ Pro- 

gressive Geography—Present Division and Distribution of the Inhabitants. 

BAVARIA, which now constitutes one of the principal secondary States of Germany, 
derived its name from the circle so called, and which formed one of the great 
divisions of the German empire previously to its dissolution, in 1806. It Is one of 
those kingdoms that under the influence of Buonaparte, sprung from the wreck of 
that empire. Bavaria occupies a part of southern Germany; and is bounded by 
the Tyrol and Salzburg, on the south; by Austria Proper and Bohemia on the 
east; by the Grand Duchy of Fulda and some of the smaller Saxoii principalities, 
on the north; and by Isenburg, Hesse-Darmstadt, Badenj; Wirtemburg, and the 
Lordships of Voralberg, on the west. i 

The Extent of this kingdom is now estimated at nearly 40,00a square 
English miles, and the population at about four millions and a half, which conse¬ 
quently gives a medium population of more than 112 persons to a squaie mile. 
The Original Inhabitants sprung from the same source as the other people of 
Germany, particularly those of the adjacent provinces ^f the Austrian empire. 

This kingdom had its origin in 1806. In that yi^r the disasters of the cam¬ 
paign had induced Austria to purchase peace at the expense of a part of her terri¬ 
tories ; and the alliance wliich had been formed between Buonaparte and the Duke 
of Bavaria, having contributed to the accomplishment of that event, Bavaria was 
raised into a kingdom, and the teiritories increased by a part of the ceded domi¬ 
nions of Austria. The eastern part of Passau, Tyrol, Eichstadt; the Burgau, 
Konipeck, Rothenfels, and some other districts, were 'then added to the late 
dukedom. 

On the dissolution of the ancient German constitution, and the formation of 
the Ck)iifederation of the Rhine in the same year, Bavaria resigned the duchy 7 )f 
Berg, in return for which she received the principality of Anspach, and the imperial 
towns and territories of Augsburg and Nnremburg. This new power again took 
part with France against Austria, in 1809, and when the latter was obliged to 
conclude the peace of Vienna, Bavaria partook of the sacrifices by which it was pur- 
but soon after ceded some of her territories to Wirtemburg and Wurtzburg, 
Other dbanges also took place at a subsequent period of the alliance between 
Bavaria and France. Among these was that of a great part of the Tyrol for Bay¬ 
reuth and Ratisbon. 

Previously to October, 1809, the extent of Bavaria was computed at 36,770 
English square mil^, and the population at 3,231,570; while the contingent of 
troops to be fornished in time of war was fixed at 30,000. But by the treaty made 
in that month, she acquired an additional territory of 5550 square miles, and a 
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population of 1,492,000. Theextent was therefore at that time 42,320 square miles, 
and the population 4,723,570, 

When the possession of unparalleled power, and the infoxication of unvaried 
success, led Buonaparte to sacrifice the repose of Europe to the gratification of his 
own insatiable ambition, the king of Bavaria formed an alUance with the emperor 
of Austria, and joined the common cause. These services il^re not foigotten, and at 
the subsequent negotiations at the Congress at Vienna, Bavaria received her share of 
the spoils she had assisted to g^in. The title of the king was confirmed; a part of 
the contribution money paid by Eraiice assigned to him, and the support of a body of 
Bavarian troops in Fnmce, at the expense of that country, acknowledged. Though 
the remainder of Tyrol was restored to Austria, the grand duchy of Wurtzburg, the 
principality of Aschaffenburg, and the greater part of the ci-dcvanf French depart¬ 
ment of Mont Tonnere, were acquired by Bavaria in its stead. These new terri¬ 
tories amount to about 4000 square mil&s, and more than half ta million of inhabi¬ 
tants. So that the pi'esent territorial extent and population of Bavaria are as above 
stated. 

Bavaria was'divided, in 1810, into the following circles, or provinces, to which 

the principal towns are annexed, viz. 

* 

Circle*. Prin^al 7hwns. 

The Maine ... mmberg 

The Rezat.’... Anspach 

The Upper Danube^... Eicbstadt 

The Loirer Danube.... Passau * 

The Regen..... Ratisbon 

The filer .... Kempten 

The Iser ..... Municu. 

« 

Some alteration has since been made in the territorial extent of the above pro¬ 
vinces, in consequence of the exchanges that^have taken place between Austria and 
Bavaria. The late acquisitions must also be annexed. T^hese are 


The Principality of ^chafienburg... Aschafienburg 

The Grand Duchy of Wurtzbuiv ..1. Wurtzburg 

The Circle of the Rhine (late &^ht Tonnere) .. Landau. 

•S' 


a 

The population of Bavaria is by no means equally difihsed over the surfach of 
the country. Along both sides of the Danube, and to a considerable distance from 
its banks, the inhabitants are more compact than eithef towards the southern 
borders, or in the higher parts of the late palatinate. The lower districts of the 
Grand Duchy of IVurtzburg, some districts of the Margraviate of Anspach, with 
the recent acquisitions on t& left bank of the Rhine, maintain a greater population 
than other parts. The number of persons to a square mile in this last province is 
about 143, while in many parts of the kingdom it does not exceed half that 
number. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Outlines—-General Surface—-Mtmntaim — '^Rivers—Lakes—Canals—Climate and 

Seasons — Soil — Culture — PrdHucts. 

BAVARIA^ being surrounded by other countries, and the divisions being mere 
arbitrary lines, or at most marked by a river or a ridge of mountains, its out¬ 
lines cannot present any thing remarkable. The surface is greatly diversified. 
Towards the south, it is principally mountainous and woody. The ground rises as it 
approaches the Alps, and contains numerous lakes and wastes, with little that 
has yet been brought into cultivation. Much of the Palatinate of Bavaria also 
swells into mountains, and is covered with forests ; while towards the central and 
northern regions of the kingdom, there are extensyive and fertile plains. The 
Margraviate of Anspach is in part mountainous and sandy; but it also includes 
inucli that is productive of various kinds of grain, and affords good pasturage. 'Hie 
lower parts of Bavaria Proper, and some districts of the grand Duchy of Wurtzburg, 
are likewise fertile; but the most fi’uitfilil portions are the extensive vales on the 
east and north-east of Munich, which are watered by the Iser and the Inn. 

The longest range of mountains, within the limits of the Bavarian monarchy, is 
is that branch of the Alps which separates it from Tyrol. This chain is less 
elevated than the Swiss Alps, and are chiefly covered with forests which produce 
immense quantities of timber; but tlie difficulty of conv'eying it to the rivers, that 
it may be floated to other, parts of the continent, renders it of little value. The chief 
of these ramifications of the Alps is denominated Kalkstein^ by the neighbouring 
inhabitants. Bohemia is divided from the kingdom of Bavaria by*an elevated cluiin, 
while the lateral branches diversify the surface of the adjacent regions. Part of 
Anspach, and some other districts, are mountainous * and the province on the left 
bank of the Rhine, lately in the possession of France, is a hilly region. 

Bavaria is intersected by numerous hive us, some of which flow from the 
southern regions into the Danube, and others from the northern frontier to the same 
receptacle. Th^ •Danube is the principal river, and pervades the kingdom from 
east tOv'West; though not without a considerable sweep towards the north. As this 
chantiei, therefore, receives most of the other rivers, the face of the country inclinue 
both ways towards its banks, except a part of the western regions, which belongs to 
the basin of the Rhine. The principal rivers which water the Bavarian territories 
from the south, are the Inn, the Iser, the Lech, anti the Iller. From the uortli, 
the chief streams are the Nab and the Altmuhl. The Inn descends from the 
elevated regions in the eastern part of Switzerland, whose waters flow on the one 
hand into the Black Sea, and on the other into the Adriatic. Like its sister 
Streams, it soon becomes a rapid river, and liaving' collected a great body ot 
water, it rolls "towards the north-east, through thrtingdom of Bavaria, till it 
forms the boundary between that monarchy and the empire of Austria, and falls into 
the Danube at Passau, after a course of 250 miles. The quantity of its water is 
nearly equal to that of the Danube itself, at their junction. Tnnspriick and 
Braunaii are the two principal cities on its banks. 

The Iser and the Lech both rise in the mountains of Tyrol, and flow through 
the southern regions of Bavaria. The former passes Munich, Mosburg, and Land- 
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The situation of the country, and the variety in the elevation of its sui'face, 
cause a correspondent variation in its climatb and temperature ; for while the vine 
flourishes luxuriantly in one district, the fir attains maturity in another. This 
variety, therefore, renders Bavaria capable of yielding all the productions of the 
soil which the common conveniences, and l^en many of the luxuries of life 
embrace. Yet from the indolence of the inhabitants and the rude state of cultiva¬ 


tion, few places produce what they ought; and thousands of acres of good laud are 
suffered to lie waste. In several districts, particularly iilong the vales watered by 
the chief rivers, the soil is rich,' while many of the upland parts arc stony and 
barren, and some large tracts of sand seem to bid defiance to the art of cult’vation. 
The plains produce grain, fruit, wine, and hops. The first of these is annually 
exported, in large quantities, from the province of Anspuch. The lower parts of 
Bavaria Proper, and some districts of the grand duchy of Wurtzburg,are the most 
fertile, though agriculture has made greater progress in other places. Flax is 
cultivated in the district called the Bavarian desert, and the vine on the banks of 
the Danube and the Iser. Much fruit is also grown in the vicinity of Landshnt. 

The breed of feorses in Anspacb is good, and has of late been much improved 
by an intermixture with those of England. Similar attention has been paid to the 
improvement of 4:hcir cattle, by crossing them wkh the Swiss breed. Great 
numbers of oxen are fed every year in that province, and sent to Alsace. Less 
attention has been paid to this branch of domestic economy in other parts of the 
kingdom. The original breed of sheep is bad, but tbeir wool has been much im¬ 
proved by the introduction of il/ermojf, particularly in Bavaria Proper. The wild 
animals that range in the woods, and take refuge in the mountains, of Bavaria, 
are principally the bear, the wolf, the lynx, the wild boar, and the marten. Most 
of the rivet's and lakes abound with fish; and the beaver is found in some of them^ 


Bavaria produces various Minerals, among which are Iron and Copper. The 
former is the most abundant and. valuable; and the latter amounts to about 3000 
quintals annually. It dlsq fields coal, marble, gypsum, vitriol, and several kinds 
of argillaceous earth, particularly the spiles pf clay used , in making the Passau 
Crucibles. Salt is likewise one of the principal products of this kingdom* ' The 
most noted dep6t of this itiineralis at Traustein,, near the borders of Salzburg, 
where the springs supply empfeyment to a great dumber of people in extracting 
the salt.— Mineral Water's are found in various places in Bavaria} but they are of 
inferior note to many springs in other parts of Germany. 
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CHAPTER in. 


Principal T6wHs, Quid Buildings — Mandjitctulres and Commerce. 

THE capital of the Bavarian monarchy is Munich, which is one of the most plea¬ 
sant and populous cities in Germany, It is situated on the river Iser. Many of 
its streets are wide and handsome, with canals flowing through them. The advan¬ 
tages of Munich as a residence are strongly attested by the great increase of popu¬ 
lation it has experienced within a few years. At the commencement of the present 
century, the number of its inhabitants was stated at 40,000; but from a description 
of that city, pubhshed in 1814, it was then 60,000, and that of the suburbs 18,659; 
besides which, it ivas annually visited by about 26,000 strangers. Its importance as 
a military post is manifested from the number of times it has been taken and re¬ 
taken in the wars of Germany. 

The king’s palace is one of the most magnificent structures in Europe. The 
cabinet of Natural Curiosities, the J^iibrary, the Arsenal, and the Ducal Gardens, 
all deserve the traveller’s attention. The Library contains about 400,000 volumes, 
nearly 9000 of which are manuscripts. The Medals in the Cabinet amount to 
about 10,000; and the Museum of Antiquities contains a complete series of busts 
of the Roman emperors. Many of the buildings, both public and private, are 
handsome edifices. Munich is the centre of the most valuable manufactures in thet 
kingdom. It was rendered, by the concordat of 1817, the seat of an archbishop; 
and great efforts are making to raise it to the literary rank of one of the first 
cities in Germany. Its Royal Academy of Sciences, founded by Maximilian 
Joseph, in 1769, has not only been the means of diffusing useful knowledge among 
all classes of the community, but of raising the literary fame of Munich much 
above its former level. 

The second place in the kingdom of Bavaria, both in population and celebrity, 
is Augsburg, which was formerly one of the free and imperial cities of Germany. 
It is situated at the confluence of the Wertach and the Lech. Though less flourish¬ 
ing than in former times, Au^burg contains a population of about 30,000 indivi¬ 
duals, and is well fortified in the ancient style; having four principal gates and 
six smaller ones. This town also partakes largely in the manufactures and com¬ 
merce of the country, and has long been distinguished for its engravings. By 
means of its agents and bankers, Augsburg is the general medium of exchange 
with other countries; as well as a central dep6t for the Neckar, Tyrolese, Greek 
and Italian wines. Another branch of its commercial transactions is that of 
book-selling, especially in Catholic literature. Nor has Augsburg been less distin¬ 
guished in the religious dissensions than in the militaiy transactions of Germany. 
Here the celebrated confession of the Protestant faith, drawn up by Luther and 
Melancthon, was presented, in 1530. Here the well known Interim was published, 
in 1548,-—and here the convention of Passau was confirmed, and the peace which 
terminated the religious war was concluded, in 1555. It was also fixed upon as the 
seat of one of the bishbps of Bavaria, by the concordat of 1817. It has frequently 
suffered by military force, a calamity in which it has participated no less than five 
times since the commencement of the French Revolution. 

Ratisbon is an ancient, rich, handsome, and strong city, and a bishop’s 
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see, situated on the Danube, with an easy communication with many other parts 
of Germany. It was one of the free and imperial cities of the German empire, and 
the place wlicre the general Di«t met. The city is large, and the public places are 
all ornamented with fountains. Among its buildings, the city Hotel and the 
great Hall deserve particular notit^e. Ratisbon has pletisant promenades along the 
banks of the river, and a population •f about 20 , 0 (K), with an extensive commerce, 
pai ticuJarly in salt and wood ; for the former of which it is a general dep4t. But 
Ratisbon has now fallen from being the first of the imperial cities of the German 
empire, to a capital of one of the Bavarian circles. 

Bamberg, the capital of the Bavarian circle of the Maine, is a large and 
po{nilous town, containing about 20,000 inhabitants. It carries on a good trade 
by inetins of the rivers Reguitz and Mtiine, at the 00060000*0 of which it is situated. 
Bamberg is partly encompassed with walls and ditches, and contains rtiany 
interesting objects. Among these are the Library which belonged to the Carmelite 
Monastery, and the University. This Library contains about 14,000 volumes, 
besides many curious and valuable manuscripts. The University was originally 
founded as an Academy by bishop Otto, in 1147, but obtained tlie title and pri¬ 
vileges of a University, through one of its bishops, in 1730. It was converted into 
a Lyeeuin in 1802, but still retains its ancient constitution. Bamberg, now one 
of the sees of the Bavarian archbishops, is partw-ularly distinguished fw its excel¬ 
lent vegetables, with which a number of other places are supplied. 

Anspach is situated on the lower Rezat, and was formerly the ca[)ital of the 
Margraviate of that name. It is now the principal city of the Bavarian circle 
of the Rezat, and with the neighbouring communes, contains about l‘2,()l)() inha¬ 
bitants. The objects most worthy of attention, are the prince’s palace, gardens, 
iind Iil>raiy, with the Academy, which is conducted by an inspector, three pro¬ 
fessors, and other masters. The principal manufactures . of Anspach are woollen 
and cotton cloths, earthen-ware, and white-lead. 

Bayreuth is situated near the Maine, and is a handsome town, with broad 
and regular streets. It is entered by six gates, and contains about 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Several of the public buildings deserve the stranger’s attention. Among 
these is the old castle, which was burnt down in 1753, but has since been rebuilt; 
the new castle, the churches, the mint, the barracks, and the gymnasium. Its chief 
manutactures, are those of cloth, earthenware, ami tobacco-pipes. 

Amberg was the capital of the lower palatinate. It is built on both banks of 
the river Vils, and contains about 9000 inhabitants. ^ The houses arc mostly con¬ 
structed of wood, but the streets are broad and clean. It has an Academy and 
Lyceum, with a well-endowed hospital, and several religious houses. The fortifica¬ 
tions of Amberg consist of a strong double wall, with towers and bastions, and 
other works, which were principally constructed by the French, during the period 
they occupied the Upper Palatinate, but which arc n,ow converted into lieautiiiil 
w'aiks. Its chief manufactures are those of fire-arms, earthenware, iron, and 
tobaciro ; and there is a. depot fpr salt, from which many other places in that part of 
the kingdom are supplied. 

WuRTZBURG, the capital of the late Grand Duchy of the same name, and 
now the see of one of the Bavarian bishops, is a large commercial town, pleasantly 
situated on the Maine. It contains a superb castle, which was the residence of the 
Grand Duke, and a strong fortress on the opposite hill, that communicates with 
the city by means of a stone bridge. Its cathedral is a |;ood building; and its 
gtmerul ho 8 [)it;d is one of the largest in Europe. It has also a botanical garden, 
some inanufacture.s, and a population of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

Eiciistadt, which is the capital of the circle of the Upper Danube, and the 
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see of one of the Bavarian bishops, is seated on the river Altmuhl, and contains 
about 6000 inhabitants. The king of Bavaria, has lately conferred the title of 
Prince of Eichstadt on Eugene Beauharnois, his son-in-law, and the former vice-roy 
of Italy. It does not contain any thing remarkable, except a convent, to which 
pilgrims are often impelled by the zeal of Catholic superstition, on account of 
the pretended relic of St. Wilibald. 

Pa*8au, is situated on the Danube, at the confluence of the Inn. It is a well- 
ouilt city and fortress, supposed to contain the handsomest cathedral in Germany. 
The convention, called the peace of religion, was concluded here, in 1552, between 
Charles V., and the Protestant princes of Germany. This act set limits to the 
authority of that ambitious monarch, and established the ivformed religion in the 
German empire. 

Ingolhtaut is a handsome town, standing on the Danube, and esteemed the 
strongest place in Bavaria ; but it was taken by the Austrians in 1742. It has a 
fine church, a noted academy, and about 5000 inhabitants. 

NuREMBUjiCf, the former capital of Franconia, is another large and handsome 
town, now included within the Bavarian dominions. It is distinguished by its 
manufactures of variotis fine articles, as maps, prints, mathematical and musical 
instruments, curious clock-work, and several articles in iron, steel, ivory, wood, and 
alabaster, with different kinds of toys. Tiiere is also a celebrated sidiool for paint¬ 
ing ; ami gun-powder is said to have been invented herej by Berthold Schwartz, a 
monk. Martin Behem, to whom the discovery of America has been ascribed, won 
born here. Albert Durer, the famous engraver on wood, was also a native of 
this place. 

In addition to these, some of the other large towns, are Kemptcu, Frci/singen, 
Landshut, Moshurp, Newhurg, Nordlingen, Memmingen, Schivciiifurf, ami Sfanbing. 

Several sjieeies of Manufactures have been aln^ady mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding account of the chief towns, and these aie nearly all that Bavaria contains. 
With respect either to the annual value of tlie manufactured articles, or the num¬ 
ber of people they employ, there does not appear to be any document wdiich affords 
satisfactory information. As Bavaria possesses neither sea-coast nor ports, its 
Commerce is limited to the supply of its local demand, and (he disposal of a few 
natural products. The following summary w'ill therefore be siilfieient. 

Some linen, woollen, and cotton goods of the coarser kinds are made, with 
glass, earthenware, hardware, and paper. These last, however, are chiefly confined 
to a few large towns. FriedIfiirg is noted for its clocks and watches ; and Nym- 
phenburg for jjorceluin. Pliilosophical instruments are made at Munich ; and it 
was here that the art of Lithography was discovered, and has been prosecuted with 
the greatest success. Near H()^then Aschau is the largest iron mine in the kingdom, 
accompanied by forges and founderies ; the jiroduce of which, witli grain, salt, 
wine, vitriol, and wood, fbfin the chief exports. The Danube, with its tributary 
streams, the Iser, the Leek, the Inn, and the Nab, would contribute greatly to the 
inland navigation of the countiy, if proper use were made of them but from 
this easy mode of communication, little advantage has yet been derived. 1 he 
forests in the upper parts of the country, supply vast stores of rimber, which are 
floated down the rivers in large rafts to other parts of Germany. Ihe chief trade 
of Munich, besides that of its own manufactures, is in grain and wood. Raiisbon 
supplies Vienna with grain and salt. Nuremburg is distinguished for its manu¬ 
factures and trade in toys, called Nuremburg ware ; and Augsburg has manufac¬ 
tures of pa})er, gold, silver, jewelry, and cotton ; but its principal tiade is in 
transmitting goods to and from Italy. 
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CMAPTERK. 

Qooenanad-^-^^CoiuHtuH^in^Jw^sprvid&ic^-^Arm^^Reoeniie^^PdUHcal 

la^portimix md Relations. 

THE Government of Bavaria approaches to that of an uiiUmited monai*chy, 
though not without the semblance, at least, of a representative senate; but this 
body hiw of late seldom exercised its senatorial functions. Their place of meeting is 
at Munich.—The crown is hereditary in the Tiale line t but when iill the branches 
of this fail, a female may be invested with supreme power. The minority of the 
king terminates with bis 18th yepr.* His privy council consists of the members ot 
the royal family, after they have attained a certain age, the ministers of state, ant. 
the great oflScers of the household. Each of the circles into which tlie kingdom is 
divided, is under the government of a royal commissioner; and police commissaries 
reside in the principal towns. Each circle also contains a court of appeal, to 
which causes are removed from the lower courts, but the supreme court of the 
kingdom is at Munich. In the new constitution of Germany, as established by 
tlie Congress at Vienna, this state is the first of the secondary kingdoms. It has 
one vote in the federative diet, and four in tlie general assembly. 

During the late war, the Bavarian army bad been raised to 60,000 men ; but 
since the return of peace, a reduction has taken place, and now it does not much 
exceed 40,000. The principal sources of Kevenue, are excise duties, customs, 
tolls, royad domains, forests, mines, salt-works, ppst-oliice, lotteries, stamp-duties, 
and other taxes, with the fees paid by public functionaries on their admittance into 
office. The whole revenue amounts to about two millions annually; but this is 
burdened with a considerable debt, which various circumstances have lately con¬ 
spired to augment. 

The Political Importance of the second class of German states is obviously 
small. They are all too feeble, and too much under the influence of the great 
powers to become principals in a war with any of the first or second class of 
European nations. They are, however, of sufficient importance to be desired as 
auxiliaries by their more powerful neighbours, in case of war with each other. 
For instance, in a war between France and Austria, tpe alliance of Bavaria with 
the former, would bring her troops into the heart of Germany; and with the latter, 
would conduct the Austrian troops to the very borders of France. It is only in 
this light that its importance can be duly estimated and some notion may be formed 
of the weight which necessarily attaches to the co-operation of a state like 
Bavaria, when we remember how decisive her declaration in favour of the allies 
proved, when Buonaparte was endeavouring to maintain himself at Dresden, in 
the year 1813. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Religion and E^xlesiasiical Geography — Education—Language and Literature-— 
Arts and Sciences—Manners and CustoiM—Antiquities and Curiosities Natdre 
and Art. 

THE. prevavVVtvg Keugion ofBavana is the Roman CatlioVic, and the inhabitants 
were formerly mnked among the most intolerant in Europe *, but more liberal 
sentiments now prevail, though the influence of the pope and of the clergy is still 
greater inTlavaria than in any other part of Germany. The Bavarian bishops were 
independent princes ; but their temporal power was abolished in 1802. The sees 
of the two archbishops were fixed by a concordat agi'eed to by the pope, in 1817, 
and are at Munich and Bamberg. Those of the bishops are at Augsburg, Wurtz- 
burg, Ratisbon, and Eichstadt. Tlie present government has abolished many of the 
monastic institutions. The Protestants are estimated at about one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the population ; and are by far the most industrious class, in consequence of the 
almost ceaseless train of saints’ days and holy tlays which the Catholics observe, and 
which only tend to increase superetition and generate indolence. 

The bigotry, ignorance, and intolerance, which long prevailed in the circle of 
Bavaria, were insurinouhtable obstacles to all liberal and enterprising*views, both 
in the agricultural improvement, and commercial prosperity of the state. Much, 
however, has been done within a short period to wipe off this digraee; and Bavaria, 
in consequence of these exertions, begins to emerge from her long-cherished bar¬ 
barism, and to participate in the study and diffusion of more rational principh^s 
and liberal knowledge. Education has lately been much attended to. Academies, 
lyecums, and universities, have been inultiplietl, the youth of both sexes have been 
carefully instructed, and the effect is evident in the improved condition of society. 
From its situation, its extent, and the variety of its proiluce, Bavaria i.s capable of 
ranking high among the inferior states of Europe ; but much yet remains to be done 
in improving its natural advantages, and full scope is still afibrded for all the energies 
of government, in the work of moral as well as physical renovation, before this 
kingdom will be upon a par with several of the other states of Europe, or even with 
its northern neighbours, in Germany. 

The Language of Bavaria is a dialect of the German ; but the Bavarians have, 
as yet, been little distinguished for their literary or scientific attainments. The arts 
have also remained at a low ebb ; though the institutions that have been established, 
and the attention which is now paid to the diffusion of general knowledge, 
by the reigning sovereign, are calculated to remove that cloud of ignoriinc'c 
which has so long overshadowed bot{i this and the adjacent portions of southern 
Germany. 

The Bavarians are described us a stout and vigorous race of n.an, well adapted 
to bear the fatigues of war, and in general good soldiers. literature and refinement 
have made but little progress among them; and travellers uniformly agree in 
representing them as among the most sensual and phlegmatic of tlic German nations. 
The picture of their Manners and Customs, that was drawn towards the close of 
the last century, is coarse in the extreme ; and strongly marked by all the supersti¬ 
tion and bigotry of their religious belief. Many of the Bavarian females are hamk 
some, lively, and graceful; but their charms are altogether of a personal nature. 
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Mental cultivation is at a very lovtr ebb among them; and they are strongly addicted 
to sensual pleasures and trifling pursuits. Indolence is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the Bavarian character, and pervades all classes from the throne 
to the meanest cottage. 

It has already been observed, that this indolence in the national chamcter, 
may be ascribed, in a great <tegree, to the rigorous observance of saints’-days and 
holy-<lays. To do any work bn these days woiild be considered as highly indecorous ; 
bift to abandon themselves to the most ^unrestrained indulgence in drinking, in 
promiscuous love, or in any kind of revelling and amusement, are not attended 
Math the same disgrace. In their proneness to drink and quarrel, the lower classes 
of the Bavarians have a striking resemblance to the Irish pc^isants, and form a 
complete contrast with their Austrian neighbours. That laxity of morals with 
respect to the intercourse of the sexes, which more or less pervades every part of 
Germany, is here carried to the greatest excess, yet, amidst all this dirtf indolence 
and drunkenness, to which the Bavarian peasant is so much habituated, that they 
seem almost to be parts of his nature, he is often brave and patriotic, and so faith¬ 
ful to his M’ord, that his promise is always kept with the most sacred punctuality. 

Few memorable Antiquities have been found in Bavaria; some Homan 
stations, roads, and coins, with the relics of churches and castles, constitute the 
whole. But Natural Curiosities are more abundant. Many of the mountainous 
districts present scenes that would deserve to be classed under this head if carefully 
examined. fSuch as have been visited by learned curiosity, have been found highly 
interesting. Of the.se, however, only the following can be selected, which m‘. 
present to our readers as described by Mr. Parkinson, in his curious and valuable 
work. The Organic remains of a former World. 

Among the most remarkable of these cav'crns are those of Gaylenreiith, on 
the confines of Bayreuth. The opening to these, which is about seven feet and a 
half high, is at the foot of a rock of lime-stone of considerable iriaguitude, and in 
its eastern siile. Immediately beyond the opening is a magnificent grotto, of about 
three hundred feet in circumference, which has been naturally diviiled by the form 
of the roof into four caves. The first is about twenty-five feet long and wide, and 
varies in height from nine to eighteen feet, the roof being formed into irregular 
arches. Beyond this is the second cave, about twenty-eight feet long, and of nearly 
the same width and height with the former. In this cave the stalaetitic crust begins 
to appear, and in considerable quantity; but not in such quantity as in the third 
cave, which is beautifully bung, as it were, with this sparry tapestry. The roof 
now begins to slope downwards ; so that in the next, the last, of these caves, it is 
not above four or five feet in height. In the caves forming this first grottO; 
fragments of bones are found; and it is said that they were as plentiful here as 
they now are in the interior grottos. 

The passage into the second grotto is about six feet higa and fourteen feet 
wide. This grotto, which extends straight forwards sixty feet from the opening, 
and is about forty feet wide, and at its commencement about eighteen feet high, 
would commodiously hold two hundred men. Its appearance is rendered remark¬ 
ably interesting from the darkness of its recesses, and from the various brilliant 
reflections of the light from the stalactites with which its roofs and sides are covered. 
The constant drip of water from the roof, and the stalagmatic pillars on the floor, 
assist in perfecting thei wonders of the scene. In this grotto no search was made 
for bones, on account of the thickness of the sparry cnist. 

“ A low and very nigged passage, the roof of which is formed of projecting 
pieces of rock, leads to the third grotto ; the opening into which is a hole three 
feet high and four feet wide. This grotto is more regular in its form, and is about 
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thirty feet in diameter, and nearly round: its height is from five to six feet. This 
grotto is veiy richly and fantastically adorned by the varying forms ©fits stalactitic 
hangings. The floor is also covered with a wet and slippery glazing, in which 
several teeth and jaws appear to have been fixed. 

“ From this grotto commences the descent to the inferior caverns. Within 
only about five or six feet, an opening in the floor is seeUi Which is partly vaulted 
over by a projecting piece of rock. The descent is about twenty feet; and occa¬ 
sioned to M. Esper and his companions some little fear lest they should never return, 
but remain to augment the zooUthes« contained in these terrific mansions. This 
cavern was found to be about thirty feet in height, about fifteen feet in width, and 
nearly circular ; the sides, roof, and floor, displaying the reinains of animals. The 
rock itself is thickly beset with teeth and bones, and the floor is covered with a loose 
earth, fori^ed by animal decomposition, and in which numerous bones are imbedded. 

“ A gradual descent leads to anotlier grotto, which, with its passage, is forty 
feet in length, and twenty feet in height. Its sides and top are beautifully adorned 
witli stalactites. Nearly tvventy feet further is a frightful gulf, the opening of 
which is about fifteen feet in diameter; and upon descending about twenty feet, 
another grotto, about the same diameter with the former, but forty feet in height, 
is seen. Here the bones are dispersed about; and the floor, which is formed of 
animal earth, has great nundiers of them imbedded in it. The bones which 
are here found seem to be of different animals ; but in this, jis well as in 
the former (raverns, perfect and unbroken bones are very seldom found. Some¬ 
times a tooth is seen projecting from the solid rock, through the stalactitic 
covering, showing that many of these w'onderful remains may here be concealed. A 
specimen of this kind, which I possess, from Gaylenreuth, is rendered particularly 
interesting, by the first molar tooth of the lower jaw, with its enamel quite j)erfect, 
rising through the stalactitic mass which invests the bone. In this cavern the 
stalactites begin to be of a larger size, and of a moi*e columnar form. 

“ Passing on, through a small opening in the rock, a small cave, seven feet 
long, and five feet high, is discovered; another small opening out of which leads 
to another small cave, frojii which a sloping descent leads to a cave twenty-five 
feet in height, and about half as much in its diameter, in which is a truncated 
columnar stalactite, eight feet in circumference. 

“ A narrow and tlifficult passage, twenty feet m length, leads from this cavern 
to another, five and twenty feet, which is every where beset with teetli, bones, and 
stalactitic projections. This cavern is suddenly contracted, so as to Ibrm a vesti¬ 
bule of six feet wide, ten long, and nine high, terminating in an opening close to 
the floor, only three feet wide and two high, through which it is necessary to 
w'rithe with the body on the ground. This leads into a small cave, eight fi;t t high 
and wide, which is' the passage into a grotto twenty-tfight feet high, ami about 
three and forty feet long and wide. Here the prodigious quantity of animal earth, 
the vast number of teeth, jaws, and other bones, and the lieavy groJiping of the 
stalactites, produced so dismal an appearance, as to lead M. Esper to speak ot it iis 
a perfect model for a temple for a god of the dead. Here hundreds ol cart loads 
of bony remains might he removed, pockets might be filled w;th tossil teeth, and 
animal earth was found to reach to the utmost depth to which they dug. A piece 
of stalactite being here broken down, was found to contain pieces of bones within 
it, the remnants of which were left imbedded in the rock. 

“ From this principal cave is a very narrow passage, terminating in the Iasi 
cave, which is about six feet in width, fifteen in height, and the same in length. 
In this cave were no animal remains, and the floor was the naked rock. 


“ Thus far only could these natural sepulchres be traced ; but there is reason 
to suppose that these remains were disposed through a greater part of this rock.” 

3 ^ 
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KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 


ei I AFTER I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population—Original Inhabitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Geography—Present Division, and Distribution of the Inhabitants — 
Outlines—General Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Canals — Lakes—Climate and 
Seasons—Soi I — Culture — Products . * 

THIS kinj^doni is one of the fruits of the French Revolution, and dates its ori|>itj 
from 1806. It derived its name from the circle in which it is situated, and forms 
a part of northern Germany. It is bounded on the north and oast by Prussia, on 
the south by Bavaria, and on the west by some of the smaller states. Its greatest 
extent is from east to west, in which diret^tiem it stretches through about three 
degrees and a half of longitude, or nearly 150 English miles. It occupies part of 
the 51st and 52d degrees of latitude, but is only about a degree arul a half in 
breadth towards the western extremity, and less than half a degree at the ejistertj 
end. Its superficial contents are about 7226 English square miles, and its popu¬ 
lation, in 1818, was 1,232,077 ; which is an average of 170 persons to each square 
mile. 

The Original Inhabitants of Saxony are, of eourse, included in tlie aggregate 
population of the north of Germany, as already stated in the General View of that 
part of the continent. Their ancient militaiy renown, and their connexion with 
the early history of our own country, are familiar topics. 

The House of Saxe is one of the most ancient and illustrious in Europe, and 
was divided into numerous branches, several of which becoming extinct, their 
possessions centered in the elector, who had, therefore, for a considerable period, 
ranked among the most powerful of the secondary states of (Jerniany. The. terri¬ 
tories of the Elector of Saxony, which M'ere situated in the upper circle of that 
name, were composed of the Duchy of S.axony, the Margravia^^e of Misiiia, part 
of the yoigtland, part of Thuringiii, Lusatia, and a part of the county of Henne- 
berg. But, when the Elector entered into an alliance with Buonaparte, in 1806, 
the Electorate was changed into a kingdom, and greatly increased by the territo¬ 
ries wrested from Prussia. Besides the additions contiguous to its former possessions, 
Prussian Poland, which was detached from that kingdom by the treaty of Tilsit, 
with part of Galicia and the circle of Zainosk, ceded by Austria, were formed into 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and annexed to the kingdom of Saxony, It then 
became a powerful state, possessing an extensive territory, and a population of 
more than seven millions of inhabitants. These dominions consisted of two 
distinct parts ; but a military road crossed the Prussian territories which separated 
them, and formed a communication between the German and the Polish dominions. 
The king of Saxony from that time became the faithful ally of Buonaparte ; and 
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even when the dying' embers of German patriotism began to rekindle, and the 
sacred flame to spread through Germany, he still reftised to listen to the wishes 
of his subjects, and to join the other powers in throwing off the Gallic yoke. At 
the (Congress ot Vienna, therefore, he was stripped of more than half his dominions, 
though suffered to retain the regal title with which they were connected. Tlu; 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was severed from Saxony, and placed under the protec¬ 
tion of Russia, as the new kingdom of Poland ; and those parts of the western 
dominions which had previously belonged to Prussia were restored ; so that Saxony 
was reduced to the extent and population already stated. 

Saxony is now divided into the following circles, to wliicli their extent, popula¬ 
tion, and cliief towns, are annexed. 

Circkx. Eng. mj. 7nik.i. J’opu.aCion. Chief Towns. Inhabitants. 

Moissen. . 297,91^) . Dkksden .(!0,000 

t^cipsic . 1,161 216,3.>0 . licipsic. 36,00.3 

Erzgeberge .... 2,11>.3 4.59,261 . Freyburg . 9,000 

Voigtlancl .... G8S . 8S,639 ...... Plaucn .. 7,000 

Lusatia . 1,612 169,879 . Bautzen. 10,000 


7,‘226 1,232.077 

The above statement shows that the inhabitants are more regularly distributed 
over the surface of the country than in many other kingdoms, yet <‘ach of tiu; 
provinces are far from being equally populous. The mountainous and mining 
district of Erzgeberge has more than 200 inhabitants on each square mile; while 
Lusatia has litth; more than half that number. Meissen and Leipsic are both inortr 
po[)ulous than Voigtland. The inhabitants of this kingdom are thus distributed 
with respect to residence. 

Inhabitants. 


In two l;»rgc Cities, containing together. 8.'>,167 

In si\ Cities between 5000 and 1.5,000 persons. 51,319 

In thirty-foiir Caties between 2.)00 and 5000. 112,665 

In niiictv-three Towns Ix'twecn 1000 and 2500 . 130,418 


In smaller Towns, farms, and villages. 852,508 

1,232,077 

From this statement it appears that nearly five-sevenths of the Saxon popu¬ 
lation are spread over the country in small detached bodies. 

Part of the Outlines of this kingdom is formed by the grand chain of 
Mountains which separates it on the south from Bohemia. The remainder consists 
of mere arbitrary lines, and does not, therefore, admit of verbal description. The 
southern part of the kingdom is beautifully diversified with hill and dale, and on 
approaching the borders of Bohemia, it assumes a npore Alpine character, anti often 
presents scenes of great romantic beauty. Towards the north tbe surface is less 
varied. Rich vales, watered by copious rivers, and wide plains occasionally in¬ 
terrupted by gentle hills, form its general outline. The only mountains of Saxony 
arc those of Erzgeberge, which form ils southern boundaiy, and liave already been 
described in the General View of Germany. The highest of its summits arc on 
the Saxon side of the range, and some of these rise to the height of nearly 4000 feet 
above the level of the .sea. Several ramifications diverge from them, and are 
covered with forests, which supply abundance of timber for domestic purposes. 

The Elbe intersects the country from south-east to north-west; the Spree 
flows through Imsatia, and the Mulda, the Pleisse, and the Elster, rise in the moun¬ 
tains on the southern borders, and flow across the western part into the Prussian 
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(lominious; and consequently have only the eoininenceinent ol' their courses in 
this kingfdoin. The Elbe is navig-able to the southern confines of the country, 
but the others merely adorn and fertilize the vales through which they flow. In 
many of these vales the Soil is rich and fruitful. That which is watered by the Elbe, 
(particularly between Dresden and Meissen,) has been compared to some parts of 
the north of Italy. The Climate is salubrious, and the summer temperature sulfi- 
cient to mature the ^^Tajx;. The hmd is better cultivated than in most other parts 
of Germany ; and all kinds of grain and vegetables, with hops, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
saflron, and madder, are protluced. But, when the late reductions took phu^e in 
favour of Prussia, Saxony lost many of her agricultural districts, though the richest 
of her mines, and the most flourishing of her manufactures, were preserved. She 
now, thejvfore, grows comparatively little corn. Both the vegetable and mineral 
[iroducts of this kingdom are such as are common to the north of (ierinany. 
Miudi attention has been paid to the inifirovement of their sheep, and the Saxon 
Avool is not only the best in Germany, but is well known in this country, into which 
much of it is imported. 

Few countries of equal extent exceed Saxony in the riches of its Mineral 
prodiu’ts. Silver, copper, tin, lead, iron, manganese, cobalt, coal, marble, stone, 
ami porcelain clay, abound in many places. The Saxon topaz is unique ; serpentine 
agates, with jet, jasper, and different coloured crystals are found in various parts. 
The silver mines are numerous and productive, and the annual value has been 
statetl at .£?4(),000. The copper, the lead, and the iron mines, arc also Aory 
Inerative. But one of the most valuable of the Saxon minerals is the cobalt, 
which, converted into smalt, or blue pigment, is so es.seiitial to the porcelain, 
and some other of the finer, manufactures. The annual value of this mineral 
is snpposeil to equal that of the silver. Tin is another of the Saxon minerals, 
which is obtained of an excellent quality, and in greater abundance than in any 
other European country, except England. 

According to the statement of M. Merkel, a reciait Gerinaii Statistical writer, 
the avei’age annual produce of the Saxon mines is, 


-100,000 Ounces of Silver 
.“iOO Tons of Lead 
•1.50 Tons of Cobalt 
125 'I’ons of Tin 
30 Tons of Copper 


5 Tons of Manganese 
S80 Tons of Sulpbnr 
tSOO Tons of Vitriol 
20,000 Torif of Coal 

21,000 Tons of Iron oiv, benides smaller articles. 
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CHAFrEK II. 


Principal (Jities, Towns^ and Buildings — I\Iunufactures — Commerce. 

DRESDEN is the capital of this kingdom, and the centre of literatuie and the arts 
in the north of Germany. It is pleasantly situated in a long oval valley on both 
banks of the Elbe, over which there is one of the handsomest bridges in Viei inanv, 
uniting the two parts of the town. Ridges of gentle hills rise at a short distance 
both north and south, and arc covered with plantations or formed into vineyards. 
Th(?y approach each other so as to extdnde the view of tlie river above and Y>eton- 
fh(^ city. The mountains of Bohemia are seen in the laiek ground ; M'hilc art and 
nature seem to have conspired to render the situation of Diesden truly delightful, 
'riiere is a great variety of public walks and gartiens, laid out amidst beautiful 
scenery, and encompassed by a well-cultivated country. VVlien st'en at a distanee. 
the cxpecttitiou is raised by the appearance of its beautiful spires; and it is 
heightened on approaching the city, which in almost every direction is through 
avenues of trees. 

The bridge, which immediately attracts attention, is a magnificent object, ami 
the pros[)ect from it delightful. The streets are spacdous and clean, and many of the 
l>uildings are liandsorne. Among tin; principal of the public edifices are some of 
its churches, particularly the new catholic church, which was built about the middle 
of the last century, and is one of the most elegant ecclesiastical structures in 
Germany. The royal palace is a spacious but irregular edifice, evidently the Avork 
of different ages. It has a tower 355 feet high, and a number of singular apartments 
well stored with curious and valuable articles. The House of Asstmiblv, where iln- 
Saxon Diet meets, is a handsome edifice. The Dutch and .Japanese ])alace is a 
j-emarkable building. It is a large squart; structure, the stately domes of which, 
rising amidst groves and thickets, have an impressive effect. The high walls by 
whici) the city was surrounded were taken down, in 1810, aud the materials employed 
in repairing the fortifications of Torgau. 

Though Dresden has several times been taken and retaken in (he wtirs of 
Germany, yet it is less distinguished by military renown than as the nortlu'rn centre 
<»f the Fine Arts. The patronage long Jifforded by the electoral House of ►Saxony, 
and trie valuable collection of the works of great masters which has been forme<! 
there, induce artists to resort to Dresden from most parts of Euro|!e. A large 
building near the palace is set apart for this collection, which is one of the best in 
Europe. “ It is,” says Dr. Neale, “ a complete mine of Art, aiul contains about 
1200 pictures, the works of three hundred and thirty artists of every school." 
Dresden is also tlie centre of German literdtim^ as well as of the fine arts. TIu* 
Japanese palace contains the Royal Library, which comprises 150,000 volumes. 
In this building also are some fine statues and a valuable col!, ction of porcelain. 
There are several schools and charitable institutions in Dresden, with manufac¬ 
tures of mirroi-s, tapestry, jewellery, fine porcelain, earthenware, and platted straw. 
The situation of Dresden, and its easy communication with 1 lamburg, by means 
of the Elbe, render its commerce more than commensurate with the wants of its 
inhabitants, who amount to 60,000. The surrounding districts are principally 
supplied with colonial produce by the merchants of this city; while-many of the 
products and manufactures of Saxony are exported through the same medium. 
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PRINCIPAL TOWNS-LEIPSIC-PREYBURG. 


SAXON\ 


Leipsic, situatetl on the river Pleisse, near the north-west extremity of the 
JSaxon dominions, is one of the most celebrated cities in Germany. It e<|ually 
])articipates in literary, commercial, and military renown. It was anciently fortified, 
hnt its fortifications have been dismantled, and its ramparts converted into gardens, 
beyond which are the suburbs. Leipsic is still entered by four handsome gates, and 
contains several good churches and hospitals, with a spacious square. Its streets are 
not broad but tliey are kept clean, and the town altogether is represented as having 
a very grotesque appearance. A late traveller says, “ Goethe describes the houses 
of this city well, when he called them ‘ extraordinary shining buildings, with a front 
to two streets, inclosing courts, and containing every class of (dtizens, within heaven- 
high buildings, which resemble large ctistlcs, and are equal to half a city.’ Hoofs 
whicli alone contain six stories of. windows, with small steeples on their tops ; 
einudar houses diminishing at every story, resembling the pictures of the tower 
of Hahel; two or three tovvei’s placed by the sides of houses, iis if a staircase separate 
from the building had been provided for it ; some fronts which had beenmoriernized, 
and tlisfigured by a multitude of pillars and pilasters above pillars arul pilasters; and 
the ancient gaol-like, but fantastical town-house, made the market-place of Leipsic, 
one of the most grotesque looking spots I ever saw.” Among the public edifices ol 
this city .are the exchange, the cloth-h.all, the church of St. Nicholas, tin 
Catholic chapel, the theatre, and some of the hospitals. The University is one 
of the most celebrated in Germany, and usually contains from 9()() to 1200 
students. It is chiefly appropriated to the four following nations ; the Saxon, tlu^ 
Misnian, the Franconian, and the Silesian. It is composed of six colleges, and 


tlie number of its regular professors is twenty-seven. Its present celebrity arises 
principally from its medical studies. There are several literary .and scientific 
soeietie.s, with libraries, and collections of curiosities in Leipsic, which al.so carrie.'- 


ou the largest book tr.ade in Germany. 

'J’here are, also, manufactures of linen, silk, velvet, musical instruments, jewellery, 
and various other articles ; which, added to its central situation, render it a kind ol 


emporium of the north. Its three great fairs, which are held at the commence¬ 
ment of the year, at Easter, and at Michaelmas, are frequented by merchants 
from all pcarts of Europe. Immense quantities both of native and foreign 
manufactures and produwts are disposed of, or exchanged on these occasions, thc^ 
whole annual amount of this tnule having been stated at 3,000,000 exclusively ol 
the book-trade. More than 50 booksellers are settled in Leipsic, and between 
two and three hundred assemble at the Efister fair, from other parts, bringing 
the books they have published during the year. The average number of works that 
are thus exposed to .sale, is estiina*ed at 5000, and the annual v.alue of those sold 
or exchanged, exceeds df*200,(M)0. ^ 

Leipsic has been no less the theatre of military conflicts, than of literary and 
commercial transactions. It was more than once distinguished as the scene of 
action during the thirty years’ war; and in 1813 it was made the general hospital 
of the French army. The events which took place in the October of that year, 
will never be eflaced from the history of Europe. On the 18th of that month, the 
French and allied armies met about seven miles east of Leipsic, and one of the 
most memorable engagements recorded in authenticated history was the con¬ 
sequence. The number engaged on both sides was about 4()0,(X)0 men. The 
Fren(d» were driven from most of their positions; a retreat across the Rhine was 
necessary ; confusion ensued ; and Leipsic became an unexampled scene of anxiety 
uiul suftering, filled to excess with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. The 
number of its resident inhabitants in 1818 was 36,093. 

Frkvburg is another of the well-known towns of Saxony. It is situated in 
the midst of a mining district, at a short distance from the base of the great 
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southern chain which separates Saxony from Bohemia. It is watered by the small 
river MiihJa, anti contains the most complete amalgamating^ establishment in 
Europe, with a population of about 9000 indivitiutils. The mining academy 
Freyburg has to boast of the names of Werner, Charpentier, Lampe, and others. 
The mine officers of Freyburg, have the superintendence of all the other establish¬ 
ments of this kind in the kingdom. The number of mines in the vicinity exceeds 
200, which produce silver, copper, tin, lead, and iron, with other metals, and 
employ about 5000 men. 

The capital of Upper Lusatia is Bautzen, situated on the Spree, and con 
taining a population of about 10,000 persons, a great number of whom are 
employed in the manufacture of cloth, lijien, leather, stockings, and paper. A 
strong Ctistle, situated on a rock, overlooks the town. The house of assembly for the 
provincial diet, is at Bautzen. It is also the scat of the central post oHice, and 
other establishments belonging to the circle of Lusatia. One half of the parish 
church belongs to the Protestants, and the other to the C’atholics ; and there is a 
singular kind of collegiate establishment, called the Provostship of St. Peter, all 
tlie members of which are Catholics, except the head, who is a Lutheran. The 
language of the Wendens, or descemlants of the ancient Vandals, is spoken in this 
town and its vicinity as much as the German. 

Meissen is a m'at little town, situated on the Elbe, and is the place where 
the celebrated Dresden china is made. The manufacture was removed from Dresden 
to that place about a century ago, as the best (day was found there. It is situated in 
one of the most fiu tile and beautiful vallies in Saxony, and has a population <jf 
about 4100 persons. An ancient castle stands on an elevated rock, and overlooks 
the town and tin; Elbe. The most remarkable buildings art*, the old Gothic 
cathedral, the chapter-house, and the bridge over the Elbe, which has three 
differeut kinds of arches. 


( HKMNTTz, is a fortified and manufacturing town, ivith a population of more 
than 9000 inhabitants. Zuickau is also a manufatduring antj commercial town, 
in the river Pleisse, with a populatitm of nearly 5000 inhabitants. Lobau, situated 
near the. eastern confines of Lusatia, has several linen manufactiu't'S, and about 
2500 inhabitants. IIerrnhut, in Upper Lusatia, and about six miles south of 
Lobau, is the well-known metropolis of the Moravian brethren, and was built as 
their first regular settlement in 1722. It is a neat small town with a population 
of about 15()0 inhabitants, most of whom are engaged in a variety of manufactures. 

The Manufactures of Saxony are not only more diversified, but more 
extensive, perhaps, than those of any country in Germany of the same extent. 4'hey 
embrace woollens, linens, silks, and cottons of a sujierior kind; with metallic 
articles, beautiful porcelain, glass, jewellery, tap(‘stry, mirrors, stockings, hats, lace, 
earthenware, &e. forborne consumption and the supply ot surroimdiug’ districts. 

Saxony is more favourably situated than many other parts of (iermany, for 
carrying on an extensive commercial intercour.s(! with the neighbouring states. 'Phe 
Elbe gives it a ready outlet to the ocean, and an inlet for foreign articles. The great 
fairs of Leipsic render it an (nitreput for the inanufacturcs and produce of distant 
regions, as well as facilitate the disposal ot its own. lo these 'airs Bohemia and 
Silesia send glass-ware and linen ; Poland sends leather, wax, and wo(j 1 ; llussia 
supplies leather, skins, furs, hemp, and flax; Prussia, woollen and silk stufl's; 
Nuremberg, toys; Suabia, jewellery; Italy, silk ; Austria and Hungary, leather, 
wine, and dye-stulF; Switzerland, woollen, silks, and linen; France, lace and 
millinery ; and England, Holland, and Hamburg, supply colonial produce, printed 
cottons, and hardware. Nearly all the states of Germany, and several other 
countries, send books. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Government — Constitution—Laws and Jurisprudence—Army and Revenue — Reli- 
gion-^Educatim—Language and Literature—Arts and Sciences—Manners and 
Customs—Antiquities and Cariosities. 


THE Government of Saxony may be .egarded {is a limited mouarcliy, for the 
King is bound by the law not to change the established religion ; neither can iie 
it'vy new taxes, nor make new' laws without the consent of tlie states. The different 
proVinces or circles have different constitutions and privileges. The great distinc- 
tion is into united provinces, and those not united. From the various classes of the 
united provinces, the general assembly of th > states for the whole of the kingdom 
is chosen. This assembly is composed of three classes; the fiist consists of the 
great nobility and the clergy ; the second of the small nobility, and the third of 
deputies from the cities. The king has the power of convoking this assembly {it any 
time and place he pleases, and their meetings are usually held once in five or six 
years. The resolutions of this assembly, when s.inctioneil by the king, become hiws. 
and w'hen promulgated as such are binding upon all but the privileged class of 
the nobility.' Tlie different flepartrnents of the executive government Jire under the 
direction of appropriate ministers, as in most other countries. 

'riiere are tw'o distinct codes of laws used in the jurisprudence of Saxony. The 
one consists of the various provincial statutes ; {ind the otlier is the code of Augus¬ 
tus. Recourse is also had to the Ronuin and (.’anon hiw to explain the others when 
uecessaiy. Various courts are established for the administnition of justice, through¬ 
out the kingdom. The liighcst of these is the Court of Appe{ils, which in casi*8 
of property belonging to the crown decides on the rights of the sovereign himself 
It consists of a president, a vice-president, six noble counsellors, iind twHdvc com 


moners. There is a special court at Lcipsic for privileged persons ; one at Freyburg 
for all that relates to the mines, and one at Bautzen for Upper Lusatia. Ejurh 


province has also a kind of local government, to which the police and infer 


lor mris- 


dictions arc committed. 


The Army of this kingdom was ironsiderable during its connexion with Buona¬ 
parte, and under the great extent of territory which he conferred ; but Saxony has 
now sunk to one of the snuiller states of Germany, ami its military force does not ex¬ 
ceed 15,0(K) men. Its Revenue arises from several sources, as roya* domains, regaliii, 
including mines, forests, tolls, the post, and some others. The remainder is made 
up from taxes, the principal of which is ii land-tax. The whole amoiint issupixised 
to b(! nearly one million sterling. The public Debt is about .5f?6,000,000. 

The prevailing Religion in this kingdom is thi; Lutheran, but the Royal Family 
and a few of the inhabitants are Catholics. The affairs of the church are under the 


management of consistories, composed of both laymen and ecclesiastics, as in most of 
the other Lutheran countries in the north of (Jermany. The chief consistoriurn has 
the management of Education, which has long been a subject of great attention in 
the Saxon dominions. Schools are established in almost all the towns and parishes. 
The university of Leipsic has already been mentioned; and there are royal schools 
at Meissen, VV^urzen, tind Grimma, with lyceums at other places. 

The L.\nguagk of Saxony is esteemed one of the purest of the German dialects. 
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manners and customs. 
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Many of the most eminent writers have either been natives of Saxony, or have 
resiued in the country, and have made laudable efforts for improving its language. 
Literature has long been fostered by the reigning family, and many of the best 
German authors have flourished in Saxony. The Arts and Sciences have also 
participated in the same, benign influence. There are several Saxon artiats of emi 
nence; and the country that produced Leibnitz and Wolf, must rank high in the 
annals of Philosophy. 

As a similarity of Manners and Customs prevades the whole of northern 
Germany, the Saxons have a great resemblance to the other nations; but they are 
a more lively and animated race than their neighbours. The men are robuSt and 
frequently well made, and the women are often handsome, with fair complexions, 
blue ey^, and a sprightliness of expression in their countenances, which is not very 
common with German females. Their likeness to the English is much greater than 
in most other parts of the continent. A late traveller has observed, 

“ The aspect of n Saxon village awakens strange feelings in the breast of a 
British traveller. The churches, mth their square bell towers and Saxon horse¬ 
shoe arches; the zigzag ornaments and billets encircling the porches; the very 
tomb-stones around the church-yards, with the mouldering graves shaded by ample . 
yew trees ; the neatness of the houses, and the decent cleanliness of the inhabitants, 
the very expression of integrity in their looks, all proclaim a common origin, and 
recal tlie recollections of our Anglo-Saxon ancestor.s, that race of freemen to whom 
England is indebted for the first germs of the religious spirit, freedom of thought, 
and honest industry, which characterize her present inhabitants beyond all surround¬ 
ing nations.”—^Dr. Neales Travels. 


Besides the general inhabitants of Saxony, there is another class of people, 
the descendants of the ancient church called Unitas Fratrutn, who, after the 
death of John Huss, were spread over Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland, but who 
were early settled, us a regular body, in Upper Lusatia. As these now constitute 
a d'lstlnct branch of society, both in this and various other countries of the globe, 
a brief account of their economy, manners, and customs, will not be misplaced under 
the head of the country where they received their first existence as a separate 
body.—These are the Moravians, or United Brethren. 

In the early part of the I7th century, when the flame of persecution raged in 
Moravia, some of these people, to escape from its fury, fled into Lusatia, and took 
refuge upon an estate belonging to Count Zinzendorf, by whom they were well 
received, and allowed a piece of land on the side of the hill called Hutberg, or watch- 
hill, about six miles south of Lobau. This ground they cleared and made the site of 
a village, which they called Herrnhut, or the Watch of the Lord. Enjoying, in this 
peaceful retreat, the free exercise of their civil and religious privileges, their number 
was soon augmented by new settlers, and the buildings proportionally increased, 
till Herrnhut has now become a large and populous village, containing about 1500 
inhabitants, and may, with propriety’’, be considered as the metropolis of the com¬ 
munity. Such was the origin of the present society of Moravian Brethren, who 
have rendered themselves equally conspicuous by their peaceful industry, their 
primitive simplicity, and their persevering ardour in the instruction of the heathen, 
which neither the heat of the torrid, nor the cold of the frigid zone, has been able 
to check. The Negro, the Hottentot, the North American Indian, the Greenlander, 
and the Esquimau, can all bear testimony to the faith and patience—the zeal and 
kindness—the perseverance and prudence, with which these primitive missionaries 
of the Protestant faith have laboured for the temporal and eternal welfare of those 
whom they have visited. And it is worthy of remark, that a careful survey of their 
several missionary stations can scarcely fail to Impress the mind with the pleasing 
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idea, that the plastic power of their pei-severing industry is sufficient, not only to 
overajme almost every obstacle that Nature presents, but even to convert the bar¬ 
ren wilderness itself into the abode of neatness, comfort, and peace. 

The religious principles of this community are strictly those developed in the 
celebrated memorial denominated the Ct^essim of Augsburg; and the present body 
of the United Brethren are as liberal in their sentiments towa^s those who differ 
from them in religious belief, as they are attentive to the practical duties involved 
in their own profession. Their internal economy is founded upon a regular and 
unfform plan. They m'e seldom found spread over the cmintries they in^bit; but 
collected into distinct commuhities, where they have regular ministers, and other 
officers appointed for the management of all that relates to the welfare of the general 
body. Here the different classes of their Society live apart from each other, each 
subject to its own regulations. The bachelors and widowers, the single women, and 
the widows, for instance, have separate houses. Each is under the management of 
a superior and warden of their own sex, whose business it is to maintain good order, 
attend to the external welfare of the house and its inhabitants, and, by their advice 
and activity, to prevent, as far as possible, eveiy evil arising from both external and 
internal sources. No one lives in these houses by compulsion ; it being a principle 
with them that every act should be voluntary. Each inmate also pays a moderate 
sum for board and lodging. The general external concerns of the settlement are 
under the management of a committee of overseers, chosen by the congregation. 
They observe a strict regard to attendance on religious worship, and, besides the 
general services in which all unite, they have others peculiar to each class, and at 
which that class alone attends. At these meetings, its peculiar duties are more 
particularly the subject of discourse. In their public services the men and 
women always occupy the opposite sides of the chapel. Music and singing form a 
conspicuous part of their worship. 

This community is also particularly attentive to the maintenance of the poor, 
for which purpose several institutions are established in their congregations, the 
contributions towards the support of which, as well as to that of tlie missionary and 
other charitable purposes, and even to the support of the establishment at large, are 
purely voluntary. Plainness and simplicity are maintained in their dress and manners, 
not from a superstitious attachment to ancient customs and usages, but with a 
view to exclude, as far as possible, all vanity and unnecessary expense. Each follows 
his o^ivn particular trade orbusiness, which is in general some mechanical employment, 
best suited to their congregated mode of life. Eveiy one also receives the reward of 
his own labour, there being no community of goods among them, as has often been 
falsely asserted. The females usually employ themselves in needle-work, for the 
ornamental parts of which the Moravians have long maintained a justly-acquired 
celebrity. The members of this community are also noted for instructing youth 
of both sexes ; not merely those belonging to their own Society, but others who are 
intrusted to their care. 

Many of the regulations and customs that were originally judged requisite for 
preserving the community from injurious innovations, having, by time and a change 
of circumstances, been rendered either useless or absurd, have lately been repealed 
^ the Synod, ^me of these respected marriage; to which the consent of the 
Elders of the establishment where the parties reside is yet necessary before this 
state can be entered into, consistently with the rules of the society. When this is 
obtained, the circumstance is made known to the congregation, and tlie parties 
recommended to their prayers at the next meeting, but the ceremony itself is con¬ 
ducted according to the forms of the countries where the establishments are situated, 
as they do not hold any particular forms to be essential on this subject. 
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1 he Moravians commit the bodies of their deceased friends to the tomb with 
great solemnity ; not from any idea of service the*y render to the dead, but for the 
sake of impression such scenes arfe calculated to make on the minds of the 
living. The graves in their burying-git)unds are all arranged in r^^lar rows, and 
the different classes, with reject to both sex and age, are buried aeparaixtiy, eact 
having its particular row. The graves are simply covered with a flat stone, bearing 
the name and age of the person entombed beneath. In their settlements) tlwy do 
not wear mourning; but such as live detached from these regular estabikhments 
usually comply, in this particular, with the custom of the places where they reside. 

The Antiquities of this kingdom do not present any thing remarkable i aud 
the NaturIm. Curiosities are chiefly such as are common to the other mountainous 
regions of Germany. One of the most singular is a pecular species of stone found 
in the neighbourhood of Chemnitz, and particularly near Hillersdorf, and called 
the starry-stone of Chemnitz. Specimens have also been found near Belgrade. 
The colour of the ground of these stones is generally a dark brown, sometimes 
approaching to a brick red. Their surface is covered with spots of various sizes, 
in which are stars, varying in the number of their rays from four to eight. Thus, a 
curious mottled surface is formed which can neither be described in words nor well 
copied by art. For a more particular description of these curious stones, the reader 
is referred to that interesting and valuable work, Parkinson's Organic Remains of 
a former World. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Name — Sittmtidn — Boundaries — Extent — Population—Original Inhahitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Geography—Present Division and Distribution of the Inhabitants — 
Outlines—General Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Lakes—Climate and Seasons — 
Soil — Culture — Products. 

THE Name of this kingdom is derived from the capital, and is the only monarchy in 
Europe, which has such a derivation. It was at fii'st given to the electorate of Bnins- 
wickLuneburg,whenEmest Augustus,thefatherof George!., was raised to the dignity 
of an elector of the German empire, and is now applied bdth to the long-possessed 
and the newly-acquired dominions. Tlicse occupy the north-we.st part of Germany , 
and form the fifth state in the Germanic confederacy. This kingdom, which was 
ci-cated by the Congress in 1815, is of a rectangular shape, and is boimded by the 
Elbe on the north-east, the German ocean on the north-west, Dutch Friesland 
and Pinssian Westphalia on the .south-west, and the kingdom of Saxony on the 
south-east. It stretches from 51“ 18' to 53® 54' north latitude, and from about 
6* 50' to 11* 50' east longitude. These limits, however, embrace the grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg, part of the Duchy of Brunswick, and the city of Bremen, which are 
all independent of the kingdom of Hanover. 

Hanover is about 150 English miles from south-east to north- west, and 100 
from north-east to south-west, and comprises a surface of 14,000 square miles, with 
a population of nearly 1,303,000; which gives about ninety inhabitants to each 
square mile. 

The Original Inhabitants of this kingdom are supposed to have been the 
descendants of the East Falians, another branch of whom gave name to West¬ 
phalia. Like many others, it has risen from a small state Ty successive acqui¬ 
sitions of territory. The original possession was the Duchy of Brunswick, to which 
Luneburg was afterwards added, and its possessors then took the title of Dukes of 
Brunswick Luneburg. The district of Hoya was subjoined, in 1543, and that of 
Diepholtz, in 1585. Tlic principality of Hildersheira was acquimd partly in the 
16th century, and partly in 1815. Osnaburg, was annexed in 1648 ; Verden, in 
1715, and the Duchy of Bremen, in 1719. Bentheirn, was obtained, in 1753; 
East Friesland, Lingen, the Lordship of Meppen, and part of the Lordship of 
Rheina, were all added to the former territory, in 1815. 

Hanover ceded to Prussia a small district north of the Elbe ; and to the grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg, another small tract on the western frontier. The Dukedom 
of Brunswick Lunlburg was raised to the electorate of Hanover, in 1692 ; and 
to the kingdom of th same name, by the Congress of Vienna, in 1815. It is now 
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coiiiposed of eleven provinces, each of which, at no veiy distant period of its his¬ 
tory, had an independent existence. The following list contains 'the extent and 
population, as given in Ein Beschreibung des Konigreichs HanoVer. Von K, D, 
Sonne, 1817 ; to which the chief town of each, and its population, are anilexed. 

, , . 1 . Eng. Sq. miles. Population. Chief Town*. Inhabitant. 

1. Archbishopric of Bremen, Dukedom of 

Verden, and Land Hadeln. •2669 .... 191,160 .... Verden. 3,500 

2. Dukedom of Lunebnrtf . 4261 _ 245,967 _ Lun^bnrg. 10,000 

3. Counties of Hoya and Diepholtz. 1424 .... 105,120 .... Hoya . 1,700 

4. Principaiity of Kalenburg, and County 

of Spiegclberg . 1046 .... 138,306 _ Hanovkb . 25,000 

5. Bishopric of Hildesheim. 685 .... 128,938 .... Hildesheitn .... 11,000 

6. Principalities of Gottingen&Grubenhagea 1171 .... 178,929 _ Gottingen _ 9.000 

7. Bishopric of Osnaburg . 925 126,037 .... Osiiaburg .... 7,000 

8. County of Lingcn . 132 20,143 _ Lingen . 2,000 

9. Circle of Meppen and Einsbuhren . 766 .... 29,511 .... Meppen . 1,600 

10. County of Bentheiin . 360 21,364 .... Bentheim .... 11,000 

11. Principality of East Friesland . 11 17 _ 125,610 _ Emdeu. 12,000 

These provinces have been subdivided into 107 bailiwies, wiiich it would be in¬ 
consistent with the nature of the present work to enumerate. Some of them contain 
four times as many inhabitants in the same space as in others. The fertile bishopric 
of Hildesheim has nearly 190 persons to each square mile, while the sandy Dukedom 
of Lnneburg has less than 60, and the still more desolate Meppen has only 39. That 
of Verden, has little more than 40 individuals in the same space. The principality 
of Gottingen has a population of 145 pei-sons to a square mile; that of Kalenburg 
124; Lingen 122 ; and the Duchy of Bremen 7<S. The other provinces vary between 
these two extremes. 

The Outlhiesof tins kingdom do not present any thing remarkable, the boundaries 
being arbitrary lines, except on the north-east and north-west, where they are formed 
by the Elbe and the ocean. The shores of.these are flat and altogether uninteresting. 
The northern part consists of an extended plain, diversified with gentle undulations, 
but containing nothing that deserves the name of a mountaiu. In the south it in¬ 
cludes the greater part of the elevated district, denominated the Hartz. This 
mountainous tract extends from the territories of Goslar, in the kingdom of Hanover, 
to Hartzgerode, in the principality of Anhalt, and occupies an extent of about 70 
miles in length and 20 in breadth. 

This region constitutes a part of the ancient S'l/lva Het'CJfniu, and is still 
covered with extensive forests. The highest point of the range is the Brochen, or, 
as it is frequently called, the Blocks-berg, which rises to the height of 3500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The whole of the Hartz inonntain.s is a most rugged 
and secluded tract, containing about 1400 square miles, and a population of 50,000 
people, or about 36 persons to each square mile; most of whom are engaged in the 
mines and other works connected v^ith the production of metals. 

Hanover is watered by several rivers. The Elbe, whicli washes its northern 
borders, and the Weser that flows through the heart of the country, have already 
been described. Besides these, the Ihnenau and the Oste, fall Into the Elbe; tin; 
Ocker, the Leine, and the Hunta, join the Weser, and the Kms empties itself into 
the sea. 

The Ilmenau rises in the southern parts of the Duchy of Lttn6burg, which it 
intersects in flowing towards the north-west, till it passes the capital, and joins the 
Elbe, about 12 miles above Hamburg. The Oste originates in the south east of 
the Duchy of Bremen, and runs nearly parallel to the Elbe, till it. falls into the 
estuary of that river near Cuxliaven. The Ocker springs from Bloclcsberg, the 
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highest part of the Hartz, and flows north to Brunswick, after which it bends to the 
north-west, ancf is joined by several other streams on both banks. It then receives 
the name of the Aller, and unites with the I.«ine. Thdr combined waters join the 
Weser, in the eastern part of the Duchy of Bremen. The Leine issues from a 
chain of mountains south-west of Hartz, and is augmented by supplies from the 
south of that range', directs its course towards the north, and afterwards receives 
the Innerste, which flows from the w^t of theJHartz. It then bends to the north¬ 
west, flows through the city of Hanover, passes Newstadt, and joins the Aller 
about 15 miles before it reaches the Weser. Tlie Hunta originates in the southern 
part of Osnaburg, and proceeds north to Diepboltz. It afterwards winds towards 
the west, and having nearly encompassed Oldenburg, it changes its direction to 
the north-east, and falls into the Weser below Bremen. 

The Ems rises in the 52d degree of north latitude and the ninth of east longitude. 
It flows towards the north-west fill it passes Rheme, Lingen, Meppen, and Bassen ; 
and having received the Hase and tlie Ledda, from the cast, it afterwards falls into 
the German ocean below Eraden. 

The only Canal in the old dominions of Hanover, with the exception of a few 
which have been cut to convey water to some of tlie towns, is in the province of 
Bremen. It was intended to unite the Elbe and the Weser, by means of the two 
small rivers, the Schwinge and the Hamme •, and also the Oste with the Hamme. 
It w'as begun in 1766, but is not yet completed, though obviously a beneficial under¬ 
taking. The cause of this failure, a recent traveller says, is its “ having been the 
work of the sovereign instead of the subjects.” In the newly-acquired province of 
East Friesland, which has more resemblance to a Dutch than to a German pro¬ 
vince, Canals are common, and are of the gi-eatest utility both to the agriculture 
and commerce of the district. 

Lakes occupy hut a small portion of the Hanoverian dominions. The two 
principal ones, are Steinhude and Dummer ; the former is situated about 15 miles 
north-w^est of the capital, and the latter a little south of Deipholtz ; but neither of 
them presents any thing remarkable. 

The situation, and other local circumstances of this kingdom, cause its 
Climate to resemble that of England. But in the elevated regions of the south, 
the cold is severe, and the climate ill-adapted to the productions of the harvest. 
Few places are therefore cultivated. In the vallies. Loth the soil and the climate 
are more favourable, and the usual products arrive at maturity. The temperature 
near the coast is very changeable; and in some of the marshy districts the atmos¬ 
phere is humid, but where the ground is dry and sandy, the temperature is more 
steady and the air salubrious. 

The Soil of Hanover varies greatly in different parts of the kingdom. In 
many places of the southern districts, and near the banks of the principal rivers, it is 
rich and fertile. Much has been reclaimed from a marshy state, and many circum¬ 
stances, common to almost all these tracts, afforf) strong proofe of an alluvial origin. 
'Hiere are extensive plains in the northern parts of the kingdom, which are merely 
barren heaths and moors, affording a scanty subsistence for a few bad sheep, and 
supplying food for immense swarms of bees. The value of the honey produced, 
annually, is estimated at £40,000. 

Agriculture is still in a backward state in almost every district of Hanover; 
and the feudal tenures, under which great part of the lands yet remain, have 
hitherto been an insuperable bar to all liberal improvement. Vast heaths and 
marshes are allowed to continue iinproiluctive, though capable of being rendered 
fruitful. A late traveller has remarked, that the only signs of improvement he 
saw in the provinces of Lnn^burg or Bremen were the erection of a new sheep 
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hut, and the enclosure of a few acres of land. Yet, notwithstanding this, much 
attention was paid to the improvement both of agriculture and commerce by his 
late Britannic majesty, as elector of Hanover. 

ThepriacipaJ Fegetad/e ppoducdoasave wheat, rye, bar/ey, oats, peas, potatoes, 
flax, hemp, 'tobacco, madder, fruits, and all kinds of vegetables. Vast quantities 
of these are grown in East Friesland, the Duchy, of Bremen, and other moist places 
for the supply of the surrounding districts. Wood, which is also abundant in many 
parts, is used for fuel, as well as for architectural purposes, and much is consumed 
in making pitch and tar. Hanover, however, exports wheat, rye, and other agii- 
cultural pr^ucts ; but this is to be ascribed more to the Very poor manner in wliich 
most of the inhabitants live, than to the effective state of their Agriculture ; except 
in the province of East Friesland, which exhibits many instances of enterprise and 
success, well deserving of imitation in all similar districts. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep, are numerous in many parts of the kingdom; game 
and fish are likewise plentiful. The horses and cattle ai’e generally good, having 
been improved by crossing with those of Holstein and England; but the wool of the 
sheep is still of an inferior quality. 

The wild animals are such as are common to most parts of northern Germany. 
The wild boar is the most noted. 

The southern parts of the Hanoverian dominions yield a very scanty supply of 
vegetable produce except woad. Minerals abound. Tlie silver mines in the 
mountains of Hartz were discovered as early as the 10th century, and are supposed 
to be the first that were opened in Europe Besides the silver, iron, copper, and 
lead, are wrought there to a great extent; with zinc, cobalt, sulphur, green, blue, 
and white vitriol. All these are usually foiuul iti veins, imbedded in a species of 
hard clay slate. The iron mines of this district are the most productive; and the 
annual tenth paid to the Sovereign amounts to nearly i?115,000. The workmen 
are divided into companies and wear a kind of uniform. The silver is coined in the 
towns situated in the immediate vicinity of the mines, but the other metals are 
generally transported to a greater distance. Besides the mineral treasures of the 
Ilartz, marble, coal, slate, and limestone, are found in other parts, the last cjf 
which is plentiful near Luneburg. The mineral waters at Rehburg have obtaineti 
great reputation from having been found beneficial in various complaints. 
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Principal Cities, Towm, and Buildings — Manufactures--Fisheries—Commerce 

^ and Shipping. 

THE capital of this kingdom is Hanover, sittiated in a sandy district on the 
navigable river Leine. Being surrounded by picturesque scenery, the distant view^ 
of the city is singular, and even romantic ; but the interior disappoints the cxpec 
tation thus raised. The river divides it into two parts, called the old and new 
towns ; which were formerly surrounded with walls and ditches. But these have Jong 
been demolished, and the ground converted into streets and laid out in a handsome 
esplanade, adorned with an elegant monument to the memory of Liebnitz, who was a 
native of Hanover. Part of the Leine has also been transformed into a sei’pentine 
canal, to fill the old ditches, and is a great ornament to the town. 

The old town is chiefly composed of houses built of brick, with wooden frauu* 
work, and many of them are constructed of wood, painted various colours. The 
houses of the new town, which stands on the right bank of the river, are in gene¬ 
ral of a superior structure. Greater improvements have lately been made in Ilano- 
ver, in this respect, than in most other German towns. The new street facing the 
rampart, is built in a uniform anTl handsome manner, and the inhabitants, which in 
1811 were 21,000, have now increased to more than 25,000. 

Several of the public buildings and institutions of Hanover deserve the atten¬ 
tion of the stranger. The electoral ptilace is a large modern edifice, now convert¬ 
ing into an elegant residence for the viceroy. The public library, founded by 
Liebnitz, contains the archives of the kingdom, and a valuable collection of books. 
Some of the Lutheran churches, and the chapels belonging to different persuasions, 
arc handsome structures. Among the charitable institutions are an orphan-house 
and two hospitals, with others designed for the purposes of education ; besides the 
Georgianum, erected in 1796 for forty sons of Hanoverian nobles. They are admitted 
into the institution at ten^years of age, and have the expenses of their education 
tiefrayed by the establishment, except a small sum paid at their admittance. 

. Herrenhausen is a royal residence, situated at a short distance from the city, 
M'ith an excellent botanical garden, said to be surpassed only by that at Schoenbrunn, 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna 

This city is principally supported by being the capital of the kingdom and the 
seat of government. Manufactures, however, arc not altogether unknown, and several 
articles of necessaries, as well of ornament and luxury, are made upon a small 
scale. The navigation of the Leine also affords the means of carrying on a 
coinniercial intercourse, particularly in corn, wool, timber, and the metallic pro 
ductions of the country. 

George I. was buried at Hanover, in 1727 ; Dr. Herschell was born there, in 
1738 ; and Zimmerman died there, in 1795. It was also the birth place of the 
dramatic writer Ifland, who died in 1816, and of the two Schlegles, so well known 
V)y their literary labours. 

Gottingen, the second town in the kingdom of Hanover, stands in a pleasant 
valley in the southern part of these territories. It is an ancient town, and was 
formerly encompassed with walls and fortifications ; but they are now demolished. 
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and the space laid out in public walks. Gottingen was once included in the list of 
Hans towns; but its principal importance now arises from its university, which is 
ranked among the first institutions of the kind in Germany. It was founded by 
George II., in l7iW, aud is indebted to the liberal f^laii on wtiicb it was established 
lor the cclelirity it has obtained beyond many other institutions of the same kind. 

1 he four grand divisions of human knowleilge, divinity, philosophy, law, and 
medicine, arc embraced in its compreliensivc system of instruction. Tlie number of 
Professors is not fixed, but in 1818, it contained the following list, viz. 

Theology. 3 

Mathemat ics, logic, and metaphysics. 2 

Astronomy, experimental pliilosofdiy, and mineralogy. <1 

Medicine, surgery, chemistry, and botany. 7 

Law, viz. Roman, (lertiian, and ecclesiastical. 7 

Classics and oriental langnages. f, 

History, ancient and moth-rn, with statistics and the history of literature.. 1 
Modern languages and literature. 3 


Resides tlie.se, whieli are the regular anddtiily lecturers, there tire seven other 
Professors who give lectures oectisioiitilly. 

In addition to professorships, th(‘r(! is a pastonil Institute and a ehiss f<»r the 
study of politietil Economy, in Avhich the Proli'ssors htivo Ititely been vt“rv eminent. 
An Aeadeiny of Seietiees wtis established, in 1751, in connexion \vith the miiversity. 
It was remodelled, in 1770, and now consists of three principtil eltisses, iSIatliema- 
tical. Physical, tind llistorictil ; to which the world is indebted for several valuable 
inventions and discoveries. iM.-iny eminent writers htive been included among the 
professf)rs tif tlie university and the iiKnnlx'rs of the tictulemy. 'The nnmber ot 
students tit Gottingen is usutilly greater thtin in any other of tlie German univer¬ 
sities, but this htis Ititely been reduced, in consequence of the .serious distnrbtinces 
that took place lietween them and the inhabitiiuts of the town, in the tiutumn of 
1818. In that year they amounted to 11.58. 

One of the great tittractions of Gottingen is the university Librtiry, founded 
by George II., whiith in modern tint! useful books does not yield to any of the other 
great labrtiries of Euro|)e; and has lately been augmented by the best works 
uublished ilnring the long sus|)cuded inti'rcourse, from I80.‘i to 1S14. fiottingen 
contains foiii’ Eutheran and two Calvinistic churches; and has some manufactures 
of linen and woollen <‘loth. 'The population amounts to about 8500, besides the 
military and students. 

E.mdkn is a large town situated at the mouth of the Ems, and the prineijial 
sou-port included in the Hanoverian dominions. 'The town is fortilii'd, and the 
harbour spacious and secure, with a de|)th of fifteen feet at high water, and good 
anchorage for the hugest ships of war about a mile from the town. Einden, with 
the rest of East Friesland, was hmg in the posses.sion of I’riissia. It has a |)opn- 
lation of about 1‘2,000 individuals, and a considerable trade, chiefly in the export 
of oats, barley, butter, cheese, vegetables, and otlu*r products of tiie country. Its 
imports are manufactured goods and \airious artich'S for the snpjily of the interior. 
A canal, wdiicli connects it with Aurich, about twelve miles to the south-west, 
increases the trade. Emden is likewise eng'aged in ship-building and the fisheries, 
particularly in that for herrin.gs. 'I’iie town-hou.se, the library, and the cathedral, 
arc among its principal public buildings. 

LirNEBURG is the capital of that province which gave title to the Dukes and 
Electors of Hanover, and is situated on the Ihnauaii, about thirty miles south¬ 
east of Hamburg. It is an old fortified city, containing several handsome parish 
churches, and some other public buildings worthy of notice ; among which is tht- 
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salt magazine. Great quantities of salt are produced from the springs in the 
neighbourhood. Luueburg has also a trade in lime, wax, honey, linen, wool, and 
llax. 'I'he population is about 10,000. 

Mildesheim is an irregular city, seated on a declivity near the river Innerste, 
and was once fortified, but like many other tov/ns in the kingdom, its works have 
been removed, and the space converted into public walks. The cathedral is a large 
Gotbii: building, and contains a curious monument of the ancient Saxons, supposed 
to be the identical column which supported the image of Ann’ntius ov JLrnian, a 
celebrated warrior, who cut off the Roman legions under Quintilius \'arrus, for 
which he was deified by his countrymen. Several monasteries and collegiate 
trhapters foruu'rly belotjged to this town, luit have now been secularized. The 
episcopal residence, the couimerci{xl house, and the mint, are the |)rincij)ul public 
buildings. 'I’he chief employment of the inhabitants, who amount to about 11,000, 
is brewing and manufaettiring linen and yarn. 

OsNABCRo, or OsNAiiiufK, is tlic Capital of the province and bishopric of the 
same name. It is situated in a pleasant valley on the banks of the river Haze, 
and was anciently numbered amotig the Hans towns. It is celebrated for the treaty 
of peace concluded there between Germany and Sweden, in 1648, in favour of the 
protestant religion, and by wbieh it was determined that the future bishops of 
Osnaburg should be protestants and catholics alternately. 'I'lie prot(‘stant bishop 
is also to be a prince of the house of Brunswick, but the administration of the 
ecclesiastical affairs is vested in the archbisliop of (’ologne, as metropolitan. The 
present bishop is Frederick Duke of York. The numl)er of ii;Iiabitat\(s is about 
i)()()(), and the principal source of industry is the maimfacture of yaiii, tliiiud, 
and linen. 

Zkll is another of the largest towns in tiie Hanoverian kingdom, and the capital 
of the Duchy of tliat name. It is situated on the river Aller, where it is joined by the 
Fuse. The castle was the ancient residence of the Dukes «)f Zell, and u as repaired 
by liis late majesty for his unfortunate sister the Queen of Denmark, who died 
tJiere in 1775. The population is about 8000, and tlie town has some manufactures 
of snuff, hats, wax, linen, and other articles. 

The high court of appeal for all the territories belonging to the house of 
Brunswick in (iermany, is held at Zell, which gives it a pre-eminence among the 
towns of the kingdom. 

(.’lausthaui.. is an extensive open town, situated in the I'ppev Ilartz, and the 
princii)al place in that part f)f this mountainous chain which belongs to Hanover. 
The mint, for coining the silver pioduced by the mines, is situated here, ami the sum 
annually coined is about 100,000. The other public buildings are a mine office, 
two churches, a public school, and an orphan-house. The inhabitants are about 
8000, and are almost all miners. Many of them belong to "he silver mines of 
C arolina and Dorothea, which are in the neighlumrhootl. 

Gosuau is a large old mining town, situated near the river Ocker, and at the bot¬ 
tom of the mountain of Ramelsberg. Its streets are narrow ;mfl crowded, and some 
ancient buildings and relics of 8axoti paganism are shown there as curiosities. Tlie 
population amounts to about 5700. They are chiefly liUthcrans, and are employed in 
mining and brewing, lliis was one of the accessions gained by Hanover, in 1815, 
juul is the place where gunpowder is supposed to have been invented by a monk, 
named Berthold Schwartz. 

Hamecn is a town and fortress in the south-west of Hanover, and in the 
envividis of Kalenburg. ’ It is situated at the confluence of the Weser and the 
Hamel. The town is well fortified, and has a population of about 5000 pei’sons. 
A large sluice was erected hereby George Jl. for the benefit of navigation, lliis 
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town is a plac^c of importance as a tijorougfifare to the other parts of Germany, as 
well as coiunuunlinf^ tlic navij^ation of tlie Wescr. It carries on both manufactures 
and comment’, and the inhabitants are considered wealthy. The churches and 
])nhlic Imildin.i'.s ai c hiri,^* for so small a town. 

Rimbkck possesses a jjopulation of about 5000 inhabitants ; but bears evide!»» 
marks of decay. It once bcloiii^ed to the: Hanseatic leajLTue, and has yet some 
manufactures, thoui>;h they arc iu a lanj^uishiu^ stat<“. iilundeK, Osfvrodc, .and 
perhaps some other places (lontain more than 4000 inhabitants each, but do not 
present any tiling remarkable. 

The ManuKACTUHE s of Ilaiiovcr are neitlier numerous nor important; being’ 
confinetl to a few articles, and on a small scale. As the country produces good 
flax, its conv'ersion into linen, y.arn, and thread, is the staple manufacture, and 
gives employment to a number (»f the inlialiitauts ; or rather a ])artial employment 
to many of the haiar-s, or ])easants, during the intervals of field labour. Great 
(piantities of thread .are supplied by Osnainng for the manufactine of damasks, 
but they are inferior to tlmse made iu Prussia and Friesland. (Aiarse woollens, 
leather, paper, glass, cottons, hats, and a few other articles are made in various 
places. The manufacture of cottons appears to be increasing, and some attem|)ts 
liave been made to introduce regular establishments of this kind, which have been 
attended with great success in several of the Prussian states. 

Making- of gold and silver lace, with the printing of linen and cotton, and 
the preparation of chicory, for eotlee,, employ a number of people in the capital; 
and the silver fabrics of Zell hava* long been in great repute in most jxirts of 
(iermany. 'Phe extraiition of iron, copper, zinc, and other metals from tlie ores, 
and till' preparation of th(*m for exportation, are sources of industry, both in 
the mountainous districts and .sevi'ral of tlu^ adjacent towns. 'J’he cutting of 
timluT and s.-iwing it into planks likewise give additional employment in those 
distri(;ts where forests aliomul. The lisheru's pursued by the llanoverian slativs 
are of little moment, as oidy a few small vessels, ehielly belouging to Fanden, an* 
engaged iu th<‘ herring lishory. 

Hanover is favoured by circumstances for the prosecution of Commerce. Its 
situation gives it the advantages arising from the navigation of the Fdbe, tin- 
Weser, the Fans, tlie Leine, the Aller, and nearly twenty other rivers whicli fall 
into the tirst three of these, some of which alVord access to the very heart of the 
country. Fmden is the most coimnercial place in the kingdom, though Hanover 
and several of the inland towns are not altogether destitute of commerci'. 'riiey 
arc engaged in transmitting n.itural products and foreign articles from one place of 
the interior to another. The small town of Munden, situated at the conflux of the 
rivers Werra and Ftdda, enters into mercantile transactions with the interior of 
Germanv. Hanover h.'is four, and Osnaburg two, annual fairs, at which are sold a 
great varietv of goods, that have been [ireviously purchased at the fairs of Mrunswick, 
Leipsic, and Frankfort. 'I'hey consist chiefly of linens, cottons, tliread, ribbands, 
lace, toys, and other light articles, as well as several of more immediate utility. 

The chief exports lire horses, cattle, grain, iron, copfier, and other metallic 
products, with planks, limm, and turf, 'file last, though a s.ngular article, is of 
importance in some districts. 4^he priiunpal imports are Fuglish manutactures and 
colonial p’*oducc ; tine .linens trom Prussia and Holland; with broad cloth, silk, 
and jewellcrv from France. 

Very little shipping belong to Hanover. Emden is the chief place engaged in 
foreign trade; and it has been estimated that Pappenburg and East Friesland 
together possess about 501) small vessels. 
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Government and Constitution—Laiv and Jurisprudence — Army — Navy — Revenue — 
Political Importance and Relations—^lteligion and Ecclesiastical Geography — 
Education—Language and Literature—Arts and Sciences—Manners and Cus¬ 
toms—Antiquities and Curiosities, 


THOUGH Great Britain and Hanover have long been governed by the same 
individual, as king in one country and elector in the other, their governments have 
always been distinct. The monarc^hieal honour was conferred on Hanover, in 1815, 
with the 5th place in the German confederacy, and four votes in tlie genera! assem¬ 
bly of tliat country. The crown is hereditary, and the sueccssion restricted to the 
male line. The constitution limits the power of the monarch by uniting it with 
that of the States, comprising the heads of the nobility, the [)rinelpal ecelesijistics, 
and deputies from several of the towns. No law can be iiuule, nor atiy tax 
levied without the consent of the states. As Hanover has long been governed by 
a regency, the pt)wer of the aristocracy is great; l)iit tlur a|)|)ointmeut of a 
viceroy (the Duke of (.’aml)rklge) and the avowed desire of the reigning prince to 
give greater weight to the other classes, now form a beneficial count< r[)oise to 
this influence. 

Tl>e Hanoverian laws are of the most complicated kind, and the system of 
Jurisprudence is tedious and perplexing. 'I'he Homan law, the institutes of the 
late (ierman empire, and tlic particular usages of the difl'erent provinces, all 
form precedents for the guidance of the judges. Capital punishim'Uts an* happily 
I'aie, the penal inflictions being cliiefly fines, imprisonment, and hard labour, 
'rransportation is seldom resorted to. The high court of appeal, whicli is at Zell, 
has tdways maintained a distiuguished reputation for the finnm ss and ecpiity of its 
decisions, which have been fre(iuent!y given against the government. 

The only order of knighthood in the kingdom of Hanover is the (iuelphic, 
instituted by his present Majesty, in 1815. It consists of three classes, grand 
crosses, commanders, and knights ; and persons both civil and military are adinit- 
etl into it. The contingent to [)e supplied to the (ierman Akmy by the king<lom 
of Hanover is about 18,000 men, with half that number of reserve in time of war. 
'Hie whole army may, therefore, be stated at 20,000. It is wholly composeci of 
Hanov'erians, no British subject being allowed to enter the serve c. Every soldier, 
after having served twenty years, can demand his discharge and a pension; but 
lui i*i aft<M’ward.s liable to military duty in the garrison towns. 

The Revenuk of this kingdom is nearly a million sterling ; and consists of two 
distinct parts, one of which is <l(;rived from the domain lands belonging to the crown, 
and the other from the regular taxes imposed by the states. In former times the whole 
expensesof thegovernment were defrayed by the produeeof the royal domains, which 
seem to have been originally assigned to the crown for that purpose; and an application 

foradditioualsupplies was matle to the people onl} on emergencies. Thegrants from the 

taxes were therefore merely occasional and temporary; but these have now become a 
permanent part of the Revenue, and make about one half of its amount. That which 
arises from the domain lands is wholly at the disposal of the sovereign; the other is 
underthemanagemeutofa committee of the states. Amongthe principal sourcesof the 
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piiolie Income are the following taxes ; viz.—Land-tax, a licence, or taxon brcwin/,' 
and <JistiIliii]f 5 ^, on malt, on iin|x>rts, and income, with a poll-tax, and stamp duties. 
A I'-reat part of this llevenue is required for the support of tiie army, the rcniaiiider 
is spent in supporting the university of Gottingen, the public sclioids and other 
establishments designed to promote the public good ; and in paying the intere.st of 
the national debt, which amounts to about three millions and a half, and bears 
interest at four per cent. 

In reference to Political Importance and Relations, the remarks we 
have already made respecting the kingdom of Bavaria, are equally applicable 
to Hanover and other similar states. It will therefore be sufficient to observe, 
that they arc obviously too feeble to be of much weight iu the political scale of 
Europe, and must consequently be, in a great measure, dependent upon the 
stronger powers for jirotection. They, however, are parts of the general political 
system—members of the great confederacy—and are not only interested in obeying, 
but under the protection of, those general laws, which are ecpially binding upon every 
member of the political family.—It is among the states of Europe alone that sucli 
an as.semblage of great and small—of weak and powerful exists.—It i.s there aloin; 
that the true basis of national right seems to be thoroughly understood ; and where 
* he laws are eipially lionoured in binding the strong and protecting the weak. 

Lutheranism is the Religion of the kingdom of Hanover, but complete 
toleration is allowed to all other sects. I’atholics are most numtn-ous in the princi¬ 
palities of Hildesheim and Osnaburg, and the whole number in the kingdom is 
estimated at 150,(MX). The Calvini.sts amount to about 40,000, besides which th<-re 
are eight or nine thousand Jews, who axe either money-lenders, or engaged in 
commercud transactions. 


Part of the ecckvsiastietd projierty tliat belonged to the religious establishments 
before tlie reformation, is now ajipropriated to the support of the Lutheran clej-gy ; 
and the rest is dedicated to the maintenance of the university, public scIjooIs, aitd 
other objects of national importance. There, is neither aiehbishup nor bishop in the 
Hano'.eriau church; but the ecclesiastical tdfairs are administx-red by consis¬ 
tories, which amount to seven for the w'lole kingdom. The members arx; 
appointed by the crown, and imiy be either laymen or clergymen, 'I'hcse consisto¬ 
ries regulate all matters it'lating to the discipline of the. church; they havx^ also 
the nuinageinent of its funds ; and the examination for clerical olUees. They 
superintcn<i the business of education, and the manner in wliich marriage, bap* 
tism, and confirmation are performed. They have the power of tleeitling in cases 
of divoi'ce, and are judges in all complaints relative to the morals of tlie clergy. 
In every matter, however, which is not .strictly appertaining' to the discipline ol 
the church, an appeal may be made from their jiulgnient to (he higli court of 
appeal at Zell, The Hanoverian clergy are described as a learned and exemjilary 
body of men, highly venei’ated by their parishioners, 'Fhcir im.-omes are in 
g'cnbral small. Few of the benefices exceed a yi'ar, and many ot them are 

le.ss than half that sum. 'I'he Catholics have two bishoi)s, one <it Hildesheim and 
the other at Osnaburg, M’’ho are also ilistinct Irom the prince bishop ot the lattt'r 
place, w'ho may be either an ecclesiastic or a layman, and is i.iways the temporal 
governor. 

Education i.s well provided for and attended to in the Hanoverian domi¬ 
nions. Besides the University and the (icorgianum already mentioned, there arx? 
the Lyceum at Hofehl, and other institutions of a supeiior kind. Elementary 
schools are established in almost every village ; othei*s on a more (comprehensive 
plan are founded in the small towirs : while the cities and large towns contain 
academies and schools for the higlier branches of knowledge. A regular system 
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of ediiciition has also hccti adopted throughout the whole kingdom, since 1750. 
M’hen the Mcll-din’eted liberality of M. Jiottivhcr endowed a school in the capital 
for the edueutiou of schoolmasters, Mdio were afterwards to be appointed to the 
inanageinent of schools in the country towns. In Hanover and Luneburg there 
are private establishments for the instruction of youth of both sexes. 

The Lanouage, in general use in this kingdom, is the lower German, or time 
idiom of the ancient Teutones, which is spoken here in great purity. Hanover is 
generally considered one of the l>est places for a foreigner to learn the German 
language, owing to the soft accent with which it is pronounced. This circum¬ 
stance, added to the relation that subsists between the two kingdoms, induces a 
g-reat number of Englishmen to resort thither. 

In the state of its Literature, Arts, an<l Sciences, Hanover differs little 
from the other parts of northern Germany. Educatit)n has been followed by its 
legitimate consequences; but the absence of the reigning [)rince, and the want ot 
the fostering intluence of an enlightened court, have retarded the progress of the 
liberal and polite Arts. Hanover, however, has given indisputable proofs of a 
capability for excelling in literaiy pursuits, in the eminent natives who have shone so 
conspicuously in other parts of Germany, or have displayed their abilities in their 
native land. 

In Manners, Customs, and Character, scarcely any thing belongs to the 
Hanoverians which is not commou to the people of northern Germany. The fol¬ 
lowing brief remarks, therefore, apply to several of the other states, as well as 
Hanover, and will consetpiently preclude the necessity of a iv]M‘tition in the subse¬ 
quent pages.—The vast number of absolute })rinces, the consecpient smallness of 
their teiTitori('s, and the proneness of man to gt)vern and to legislate, have, in 
(iermany, so far involved all the coininoii actions of life, as to reduce the move¬ 
ments of societv almost to the regularitv of a \vel 1-const meted machine. The 
Germans hiive literally Ik'oii drilled to uniformity- So far, indeed, has this p(diti(;al 
interference in many cases extendttd, that neither the joys nor the sorrows of the heart 
are sacred from its intrusion, as every change in family circumstances must be noti¬ 
fied to the police. The birth of a child, a marriage, a death, or any other circumstance 
that makes an alteration in a family must be immediately communicated. These 
things are also publicly annonnccii in the iicw.spapers by the parties themselves, 
which gives an offensive publicity to all the transactions of private life, that robs 
them of their sanctity, and degrades the best affections to the rank of com¬ 
mon mercantile speculations. Tiiis has led to an indelicate display of many actions 
in common society, which in other countries arc sacred to privacy. It also seems 
to have superinduced a laxity and ceremonious pomp which are characteristic of 
German society. I'lu* loss of female reputation apju'ars to be no exclusion, and 
there is no orng from the prime minister to the fiorter, who is m t addressed by the 
title of his office. Even the office, profc.ssion, or calling of the husband must always 
be applied to the wife.—My Lady Minister—Mrs. Secretary (the wife of a common 
clerk)—and Madame Shoemaker, must never be omitted. 

With all this apparent pride and pomp, the Gtu’inans are extremely fond of 
society, and their intercourse appears ea.sy and familiar. It is a source ot their 
highest enjoyment, and one in which they freely indulge. “ Every thing seems 
to interest them, A game at chess, a newly-discovered insect or plant, or an 
event on which the fate of mankind depends, .seem to be equally regarded, and to 
excite an e(|nal degree of warmth. Passion seldom mixes in their intercourse, 
disputes never. Their conversation is light and agreeable, but not important. A^ 
people who are constantly occupied with trifles can seldom speak of matters of 
luqjortanco. When men regard sucking tobacco smoke through a woollen tube as 
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oiU‘ of the greatest eart!»ly enjoyments, they may also possess a love for light ami 
•igieeable aiiiusements, but they will hardly coiabiue with these any special admi- 
rauon of what is noble and grand.” 

calm, methodical, and unruffled demeanour, with a pleasing gentleness of 
disposition, seem to be characteristics of the northern Germans. The whole con¬ 
duct of the Germnns seems to me,” says the author just quoted, to partake of 
that gentle and tolerant character wliich also belongs to their religious practice's. 
There is a quietness, placidness, and cheerfulness in their countenances, a readiness 
to oblige, and a true and estimable politeness, which (?an be much better felt 
and enjoyed than described.—^There is nothing in this which is strongly expressive— 
nothing but which he who runs may read. iHiere is no contortion of coiintenanci^ 
and absurdity of conduct—no strength of phrase and vigour ol stc'ji—but all is calm, 
quiet, and methodical.”— Hodg.skhis 'I'rurels. 

With respect to the lower classes of the northern Germans, the same traveller 
has remarked, “ They are too regular and mechanical to allow any thing more to 
be said of them, than that they eat, drink, sleep, labour, ami speak, tv it h a sidkv 
civility and composure.” The ancient Germans were celebrated for tlie respect 
they paid to their females. At present, the wives of the peasants and small farmers, 
besides managing the house ami making clothes for themselves and families, par¬ 
ticipate in all the labours of the field, Tliey dig, and sow, and reap, and thrash, 
as the men do. 'riiey are always engaged in some employment for the immediate 
support of the family, to the negh'ct of their houses and persons. They are fond 
of gay clotlies and ornaments on holy-days and public occasions, but at other times 
they arc objects of conijilete neglect, 'riny arc short, with broad faces, totally 
devoid of expression, and “ amongst the unlovely, tiu' most unlovely seem.” 

In Hanover, and some other places, the oiru;e of the (iriest and the sanction of 
the magistrate arc both necessary to the consummation of marriage. 'J'hcse arc t«io 
oftim substituted for the allections of the lu'art, partimilarly on the [lart of the female 
who is frequently bt'stowcxl by her parents as a matter of expcHicncy, in which her 
own inclinations have no share. 

'riierc is one custom which pei'vades all the luii’th of (iermany, and is too ei;a- 
racteristic of the gentleness of the German disposition—too amiable a trait in tlu ir 
social habits and feelings—to be omitted. It is that of making reciprocal pri'st iiis 
at Christmas ;ind on birth-days. So universal is this, that it has been as>ei <i d. 
“There is not a wife in the whoh* country who does not lay by some of her peimics 
to purchase a present for her husband. There is not a husband who does not 
pilfer his till, or curtail his pleasures, th.'it he may give something to his w ife. 
There is not a maiden or a youth who is so unlucky as not to have some friends with 
whom gifts arc exchanged at this season. 'J’he I’ieh buy luxuries and ornaments— 
the poor necessaries. The prince and the noble decorate their rooms with ever¬ 
greens, that they may make the presents tliey give to their children aiul servants 
more acceptable. Boys receive skaits or guns, or new ch)thes—girls, albums, 
work-baskets, and necessaries. The wife buys lier husband a coat, and she receives 
a new gown, or some article of furniture. Whoever is not so drcadinlly poor at 
Christmas as to hav^c no friends, and nothing to give, is then happy; for he has 
something over which he exults, which is a secret for some pt*rsons, and a subject 
of conversation with others. 'Hie nature of the pn'sent is carefully concealed from 
those who are to receive it, till the moment it is given, though it is always some¬ 
thing for which the person receiving it has expressed a desire.” 

The manner of building farm-houses in all parts of the north-west of (icrmany, 
is so different from the mode followed in this country, that a brief description of it 
will not be misplaced. The fiirms in East Friesland and Hadeln are much larger 
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than in the other provinces. Respecting- the houses of these farmers, Mr. lloijg- 
skin, wlio lately visited them, observes, “ I was astonished at the strangeness and 
magnitude of the buildings. I’he rich farmers of Friesland, who have .some of 
thein fifty eovv’s and sixteen horses, and whose dwellings are spacious, cover the 
wliole witli one roof. I have counted fifty windows in the dwelling part of the house, 
and attached to this, and under the same roof, were the stalls for fifty cows and 
twelve horses. The dwelling is at one end, at the other end is the stable ; on the 
.«ides between the two ends are the stalls for the cows, the middle is the thrashing 
door, the barn, and the place where fhe carts and the farming implements ai-e 
kept. At the outside of the end furthest Irom the dwelling is the dung-hill. In 
short, the whole Jarm-i/ard, and the dwellingof the family, with the exception of the 
dung-hill, are brought under the same t:overing.” 

These were Imilt of brick and covered with tiles, the stalls were neatly paved, 
and ti great degree of cleanliness maintained. 

Tlie houses of the bauers of Germany, who are rather vassals than farmers, 
are built after the same plan, but are usually wretched hovels, containing little 
more than a stove, a stool, a table, and the cooking utensils. They are generally 
without chimnies, and the smoke makes its escape by any accidental opening, or is 
deposited in tar and soot on tlie beams and rafters. They are usually composed of 
a wooden frame, filled with clay or bricks, and are (*ov('ied with high thatched roofs. 
Snell indeed is the eonstruction of these lowly dwellings, tlsat tlu-ir builders seem 
still to follow the ]>lan adojited by their rude ancestors, when they first forsook the 
covert of t he tlmrn for the shelter of the thateli, or ex<-hanged tin* e for tlie eottage. 

The Antiquities of Hanover are such us are eoimnon to other parts of northern 
Germany, and consist of a few Roman remains, some ehurehes founded in the early 
agr^ of Christianity, and eastles, the very appearaiu’e of wliieli suggests the idea 
of feudal and barbarous times. 

Natural (h'RiosiTiKs of almost every kind, abouiid in the southern ]>arts of 
this kingdom, and some of them of tlie most singular and interesting description. 
There, amidst the mountains of Hartz, the Iovit of Natunr finds ample gratifi¬ 
cation for the fatigue and dilfieulty of elimhing their rugged acclivities. I laving 
gained tlie lofty summit of the UJocksherg, a vast extent of country presents itself. 
The eye is not only enabled to survey the majestic forests and picturesque rocks of the 
mountains themselves, but to rove at pleasure over a space of nearly 8000 squaixi 
miles. Tradition, founded no donlit on the religious ceremonies of the Pagan 
Germans, performed here in ancient times, makes this mountain the resort of all 
the witches of tlie north ; and the Spectre of Brocken, tliongli a jilienoinenon per- 
teetly natural, is calculated to strike the ignorant jieasaut with terror, and even to 
e.xcite surprise in the philosopher. It is seen either in the morning or evening, when 
the spectator at the top of the mountain happens to he placed in a right line between 
tlie sun and a cloud hovering in the atmosphere at a small distance, and i.s merely 
the image of the spectator reflected from the cloud, as from a mirror, but in a 
magnified and distorted shape.” 

Among the. other curiosities which this singular region presents to the notice of 
the enterprising traveller, is the magnetic rocks of Ilseiisteim and 8hierka ; and the 
caverns of Baninann and of Einhorrishoel, in Sharzfeld. The former is of great 
extent, consisting of fourteen successive vaults, and remarkalile for its stalactite.s 
and an harmonic column which emits a pleasant sound when struck by the drops of 
water that fall from the roof. The latter is distinguished for its fossil hones. 'J’hesc 
have been described by Leibnitz, in his Protogea, and by De. Luc, in his Letters to 
the Oueen. Several other eaves arc likewise to be found in the mountainous 
region of the Ilartz, the most remarkable of which are described by Jiebreus in his 
Ilereynia Curiusa. 
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iirncral Treaty, sig-ned ut Vienna June \)tlt, IHK’t. 


Autici.k XXV'l.—” His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Crent Rritnin and Ireland, having 
suhstitnted for Ilis aneienl title ol FU'ctor of the Holy Roman Kinpire, that of King of Hanover, and this 
title having been acktiouledged hy all the powers of Europe, and by th<> IVinees and fia'c-tovvns of Germany, 
the eountrios which have till now coiu|)oscd the Electorate of llrunsw’iek Luneburg, according as their limits 
have been recognized and fixed for the future, by the following Articles, shall henceforth form the Kingdom 
of Hanover.” 

Aktici-k XX^'ll.—His Majesty the King of Prussia, cedes to His Majesty the King of the Unitotl 
Kingdom of CJreat Britain and Ireland, King of Hanover, to be possessed by His Majesty and His suc¬ 
cessors, in full properly and sovereignly. 

" 1. The [)rinei[)aiity of Hihleshcim, which shall pass under the government of His Majesty, with all the. 
rights and all the charges with which the said principality was transferred to the Prussian government. 

2, 'I'he town and territory of Goslar. 

The principality of East Friesland, inclnding tin? country called Ilarlingcr-f.and, under the conditions 
reciprocally stipulat<'<l in the .‘lOth Article for the navig.ation of the Ems and the commerce of the port of 
Kmbdeii. The states of the |irincipality shall presei’ve their rights and j)rivii<'ges. 

“ 4. The lower county (Nirdrr Uraschaft) of Eingen, and the part of the princijtality of Prussian Munster, 
which is situated between this county and the part of Rheina Wolbeck, occupied by the Hanoverian 
Goverumeut j but .as it has been agreed that the kingdom of I lauover shall obtain by this cession an acc<;ssion 
of t<'rrirory coniprisiug a popul.ation of L’2,0()() souls, and :i.s the lower county of T.ingen and the part of the 
priiwipality of MunstiT here mentioned, might not come up to this condition. His Majesty the King of 
Prussia engaged to cause the line of demarcation to be extended into the princii)ality of Munster, as lar as 
may be necessary to contain that population. 4'he Commission which tlig Prussian and Hanoverian 
(ioverninents shall name without delay, to proceed to the exact regulation of the limits, shall be particu¬ 
larly charged with the execution of this provision. His Prussian Maj«!sty renounces in perpetuity, for 
himself, his dcsccudants and successors, the provinces and territories mentioned in the present Article, as 
well as all the rights which have any relation to them.” 

AuTict.E XXVlll.-—“ His Majesty the King of Prussi.i renounces in perpetuity, for himsell, his 
descendants and successors, all right and claim w hatever, that his Majesty, in his tjuabty of Sovereign of 
Eichsfchl, might advance to the chapter of St. Peter, in iltc borongli of Norteii, or to its dependencies, 
situated ia the Hanoverian territory. 


4 B 
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KINGDOM OF WIRTEMBURG. 


CIIAPrER I. 


\(nne — Situafion — Boundaries — Extnit — Population—Original Inhabitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Geography—Present Division and Distribution oJ‘ the Jnhahitants — 
Outlines — General Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Lakes—Climate and Seasons 
— Soil — Culture — Products. 


THE Name of this king^dom is a mere transfer of that of the Grand Duciiy, 
M’hieh formefl one of the electorates of the late German empire. Wirtemburg 
occupies part of southern Germany, stretching from the lake of ('onstance to about 
the midtile of the 49th degree of latitude, and is wholly encompjissed by Bavaria, 
Jkulen, and the lake of Constance, except a small tract, east of that lake, where 
it borders upon Switzei land. The whole length of Wirtemburg, from nortii to 
south, is nearly 140 miles, and its greatest breadtli about 9o. Its limits include an 
area of 8‘200 stjuare miles, with a population of 1,^195,500 inhabitants, which is 
170 individuals to each mile. The original poj)ulation of this kingdom was 
derived from the same source as that of tlu; other southi'ru districts of Germany. 

The foundation of Wirtemburg was the Duchy of the same name, which con¬ 
stituted one of the most fertile provinces in the ancient circle of ISuabia; but 
besides this Duchy, the present kingdom includes a variety of distinct, and some 
independent states. Among these, are the principality of Elvangen, the ancient 
imperial cities of Hall, Heilbron, Eslingen, (with several others) the county of 
Hohenberg, and the Langraviate of Nellenburg. In 1796, the principality of 
Montbclliard was transferred to France, and the ruling j)rince of Wirtemburg 
received the following indemnities in Germany. The city of Weil, upon the Wurn, 
with about 1200 inhabitants ; Renthlingen, with 6800 ; Eslingen, upon the Neckar, 
with 5400 ; Rotweil, upon the same river, with 2000 ; (iiengen, with 1800 ; Aalen, 
with 2480; Hall, and its territory, with 20,000; (ieiiiund and its territory, with 
13,000 ; and finally Heilbron, upon the Neckar, with its territory, and about 7000. 
In 1810, the city of Ulm, with a district on the left bank of the lller, were annexed 
to the previous possessions. The sovereigns were at first only Dukes of Wirtem¬ 
burg, a title which they maintained for several centuries. Wirtemburg was made 
an electorate in 1803 ; and elevated to the royal dignity in 1805 ; which was also 
conhrmed by the Congress at Vienna, in 1815. 
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ClfAPl^EIl I. PRESENT DIVISION-OUTLINES-SURFACE-RIVERS, &C. 

This kingdom was lately divided into twelve circles, which derive their names 
from their chief towns. These circles, with the population of each, are as follow • 


Circles, 

Population. 

Circles. 

Population, 

1. Stuti(ard. 

.., !)2,.380 

7. R<jtwcU. 

- 100,274 

2. Louisburg ... 

... 91,840 

8. Ihrach .... 

.... 100,580 

3. Ueilbron. 

. .. 116.920 

9. Kbingen ., 

- 74,2.50 

4. Elvringeii ... 

,.. 76,880 

10. A Itorf .. ., 


t’alvv . 

.,, 85,.366 

11 Sohorntlorf 

.... 103,820 

6. Ilothenburg... 

... 112,306 

12. Clwaiigci . 

.... 96,300 


The mediatized states, now united to Ihis kingdom, and other recent changes, 
have raised the population to the number above stated. 

Nearly the whole bonndai’ies of Wirternhnrg are formed of arbitrary lines, 
except where the///er separates it from Bavaria for a short space on the east. 
They do not, therefore deserve particular description. Its Surface is greatlv 
diversified. Ranges of mountains, undulating and variegated tracts, wilh wide- 
spreading vallies and ])lains, diffuse a pleasing interest over most of its natural 
scenery. A chain of mountains intersects it from north-east to south-west, and 
apparently detaches tin; part which extends to the lak(‘ of ('onstam-e. This st'pa- 
rates the waters <ff tin*. Neckar from those of the Danube. Anotlun- inferior ridge 
sweeps round the lake of Constance, and divid(?s the waters of the Ilka* from those 
which flow into the lake. A third rang(‘ stretches nearly from north to south, along 
the western frontiers, from the south-western extremity of the kingdom, nearly to 
the banks of the Neckar, where that riv(‘r assumes its western direction. Tlu* 
central part of the kingdom forms its basin. It is but slightly undidated, and 
is wat(‘red l)y the numerous streams that l)ecome tributary to the Ne<fkar, which 
winds through the v(‘ry heart of tlu* country. 

The Neckar is the most distinguished of its Rivers. It rises near the 
south-east corner of the kingdom, and flows towards the north-east, nearly parallel 
to the principal chain of mountains. It then bends towards Ahe north, passes 
Stutgard, Ileilbron, and other towns, reaches the northern confines, and enters the 
territories of Baden, which it crosses in its |)assage to the Rhine. In a<ldition to 
the ])Iaees above-mentioned, it washes Tubingen, laulwigsberg and Rotwcil, and is 
navigable for barges to Ileilbron, and for boatswnuch higher. TIr; Korfier and the 
.A/.tY join the Neckar from the east, just before it quits the kingdom of Wirtem- 
burg, and the Enz, which rises in the Black Forest, and flows along the western 
borders, meets it from the 0[){)osite quarter. The Danube, also skirts ])art of tlu; 
southern confines, and crosses tlu; south-east quarter to Ulm, where it meets the 
Iller, and enters the kingdom of Bavaria. 

Much of the mountainous districts of "Wirteiidiurg is covered with Forests, 
■w'hich produce abundance of excellent timber. Most of the lower regions an; 
well watered and fruitful. The Soil, in general, is good, and the climate mild. 
Tlie summer temperature is sufficient to mature the grape, which flourishes with 
greater luxuriance than in most other parts of Germany. Wirtemburg includes 
many of the •richest parts of Suabia, and produces grain of various kinds, with 
hemp, flax, fruits, and other species of agricultural products. 'Hie Mountains of 
the Black Forest, that stretch along the western confines, not oidy diversify 
the face of the country, but arc rich in Minerals. ISilver and coppin* arc found 
in various parts. Iron is likewise one of the mineral treasures of Wirtemburg, 
which also yields coal, cobalt, sulphur, porcelain, clay, marble, and alabaster. 
The mountains of Jlh, that cover great part of the south-eastern districts, produce 
some fossils, among which is obsidian. Salt is obtained near Sulz, on the upper 
part of the Neckar^ and several tepid and medicinal springs are included within the 
limits of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER TI. 


Principal Cities, Toicns, and Baildinps 
and Consfitnfion — Anm/ (did Jtcrcnn( 

.lets and Sciences—Antiquities and Cnri(tsilic.s 


Manufactures and Commerce—Carer 

m. _ ■ V i ' 

and Constitution—Armif and Jlerenuc — l(efi<flan—education and Literal 


nment 
'uture — 


THE Capital of this kin<;^<lom is Sti:t(jari>, situated on the river NeeUar, near 
the centre of the beantifed vale which constitutes its basin. It is seated in a 
narrow' valley, eiicoinpassed on all sides by hills covered with vines; but the 
want of trees and other vcij'etation throws a ilreary sameness over the snrronndinj!;' 
scenery. “ The locale of Stnti^ard,” observes a late traveller, “ is as dtdl arnl 
uninteresting as can be imagiiu'd.” One long and wide street runs through tlie eity, 
and is now called King Stn'ct, in honour of the regal dignity lately conferred on 
the ruling monarch. The pt»pn]ation amounts to about 20,000 iiuiividnals ; and tlie 
modern buildings universally bespeak the increasing splendour of the prince and 
his state. In tlwir architectural end)eHishinents, indeed, may be traced the grada¬ 
tion of rank from the humble (.’ount.s of the empire, to the indi'peudent Sove¬ 
reigns of the Confederation. New chnrclu's, arid other buildings, Iiavc been ere<;ted 
to adorn tiTe Capital. 

'Jdie palace of the sovereign is tin* lirst pnlilie building worthy the, att(*ntion 
of the stranger. It stands near the town, with agrox e of stately trees in front, 
arnl occupies three sides of a scpiarc. The parafiets are adorneii with handsome 
statues, and the centre of the roof is surmounted by an enormous gilt crown and 
cushion, which induced a shrewd female on passing it to observe, “ Cn est toujours 
jier dc cc qu on ne possede que depuis pea." The intt'rior of I lie palace is sjdendid, 
and it contains many noble works both of the jii'iicil and the chisid. Stutgard has 
tvvo royal libraries ; one contains about JoOjtlOO volumes, the most curious and 
interesting part of Avhich is a very comjilete collection of Bibles, amounting to 
about 3000. 

The(,'ity of Ulm was one of the Imperial cities of the Cernian empire, but is 
now united to Wirtembnrg, and is the second city in the kingdom. It is seated on 
the Danube, opposite the place where the river is joined by the Jller, and forms 
the boundary between the dominions of this monarch and those of Bavaria. It 
was the place w'here the archives of Suabia w'ere kejitand became rich and nourish¬ 
ing from its freedom. Ulm (iarries on some manufactures, and a considerable 
trade in linens, fustians, hardware, paper, wine, and wool, which is greatly facili¬ 
tated by a handsome bridge over the Danube. The cathedral is a massy and vene¬ 
rable structure. The cliurch of Notre Dame, and the city-hokd, are noble 
buildings. The abbey of St. iMichael is a noted editice. Ulm contains a college 
and a nunnery in which many of the daughters of (he nobility are educated. The 
inhabitants amount to about 15,000, and arc mostly protestants. 

TubIxNgkn is situated on the river Neckar, south of Stutgard. Tl,e vicinity ot 
the town is fertile in corn and wine; and the place has long been noted for its 
university, a .seminary for the study of the law, and a college for the sons ot the 
nobility. It is one of the oldest tow'us in Germany ; and the pfalz of the ancient 
Palatines of Tubingen stood on the site of the present castle prior to the middle 
of the Kith century. The population now comprises about (iOOO individuals. 
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IIkilbron is a considerable town in this kiiif^doin, situated on the Ntu'kar, a few 
miles before it enters the continesof the grandDuehyof Jiaden, It stands in a pleasant 
and fertile district, amidst vineyards and corn-fields, the culture of which, with the 
trade carried on by means of the Neekar, occupy a^j^reat nundjer of the inhidjitants-, 
who amount to (>()()(). The name implies the uf Healthy and was derived 

from a spring’ in the vicinity which was formerly used medicinally, but which now 
supplies the town with water. Here is a well-emlowed a<;ademy, a public library, 
and an orj)han-house, but the manufactures of the place are of minor importance. 

Hall is a fortified town seated on tlie Koeher, in the north-east part of the 
kingdom. Its situation is beautiful, and the chief support of its ijihabitanls is 
derived from the salt-springs in the neighl)ourhoo(l, which yii'ld from three to four 
thousand tons annually. "I'he population of the; plae(“ is about five thousand live 
hundred. It was at Hall that the convent ion of the protestaut princes of the empire 
was eonelud(‘tI, in It) 10. 

Rotwkil, situated south of Tubingen, and near tlie source of the Neekar, is 
another considerable town. Its inhabitants, who are between three and four t!ion- 
sand, are principally catholics. It was formerly united to Swit/criand ; and was 
celebrated for its ancient court, the judicature of whieli extended <jver Snabia, 
Franconia, the L^pper Rhine, and part of tlie Au'^trian states. The court bore t!u* 
name of the im[)erial chamber, and sometimes of the aufu; council. 

Several other places which were; formerly edher classed among tlie i nj erial 
towns of Germany, or W’ere ea[)i(als of the minute ])rineij)aliti("^ into which it was 
divided, are now imduded within the territiiries of WirtiMubea-g ; but the dull 
uniformity that characterizes t!ies(! interior (iermau towns preciud-.s the necessity 
of further ileseription. 

VVirtemburg has Ma.nufactuhes of linen, woollen, silk, porcelain, glass, 
and various kinds of metals, to which tin* nature of the iT.imtry, and the riches 
of its mineral produce, are highly favourable. 'I'hcy rm'doy a great number 
of the inhabitants, and not only supply the demand of the dioim.' consumption, 
but, together with the natural products of the eonnlry, iorm its prineip:il e.xporls. 
One of the most noted of these is wine. Its imports are simlhir to those of tiie 
other parts of Southern (Germany, and are cliieily received through Frjuikfort and 
the Maine. 

I’lie Goveniment of U’irteinburg, as giiaraiitced by the treaty of 1771, is a 
limited monarchva The J)uk(‘then iigree<l to a rcjirescntat've eoiistdntion. l>ut 
when tluMUimbrous system of (jcrman [lolicy was brol<en by ilic usui’[)er of Friuua', 
and .so many acts of ti‘rritorial spolijition Iblioucd in ;!s tr;iiu, several ol lho.se 
princes who enjoyed the favour of Buonapiirte followed liis cvvamiile in throwing’ oil 
the restraint of the ancient constitutions, and nded witii a moie despotic sway. 
Among these wiis tlie late Iving of W’irtemburg ; but sium ;dter his present maji'sty 
a.scended the throne, the states were couvened, and :i new rejiresentative constitu¬ 
tion proposed. As, howi’ver, this did not meer the views of the foi jner representa- 
tivt'S, the mei'ting was dissolved without its recognitimi. I he iiueii'iit eonstitnlion 
therefore still subsists, in which the will of the sovereign is the main spring, but it 
has been exerci.sed by the jiresent king with luueh moderalion. 

As a member of the German federativi- body, VVirtemburg supplies ;i contin¬ 
gent of nearly 1 1,000 men. A small additional number of troops are maintainctl, 
but the total of the Army cannot exceed 20,000 ; and, as many ot these (consist of 
the Land wellr, they are not embodied during ])eace. The Rkvkniii-: amounts to 
about one million jinnually, arising partly from tjixes, and partly, as in many 
other states of Germany, from patrinionial domains. A prudent administration ren¬ 
ders this sum mlequate to the wants of the state. 
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Lutheranism is the prevailing Religion of Wirtemburg, but the kingdom 
contains many Catholics, wlio enjoy all the advantages of free toleration. Some 
colonies of the Vaudois are also settled in the kingdom. The alFairs of the church 
are under the care of four superintendants, who are styled Abbots ; and a synod is 
usually held in autumn for the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. Education 
has been more attended to in Wirtemburg than in most of the other states in southern 
Germany ; and besides the university of Tubingen, there are some other valuable 
institutions for the promotion of literature and science. The Language is a dialect 
of the German ; but inferior both in softness and purity to that of Saxony and 
Hanover, though exertions have recently been made to improve it, which have not 
been unattended with success. The arts have lately been much encouraged. The 
deceased sovereign displayed a princely taste in the collection of valuable works of 
art. Some elegant specimens of painting and sculpture have been produced by 
native artists; while the patronage that was afforded by the Court induced others, 
from various parts of Germany, to resort to Stutgard. 

As the territorial possessions of Wirtemburg were within the verge of the 
Roman empire, and were either planted with the colonies, or occupied by the 
legions of that conquering and civilizing people, several Antiquities which belong 
to that period have been discovered, many of which are described in a work pub¬ 
lished some years ago, by M. Saficr, the keeper of the Ducal archives. On a hill, 
near Koengen, a few leagues from Stutgard, a Roman camp was discovered; and, on 
the crest of the hill at the distance of three or four hundred yards, the remains of an 
ancient Roman road are visible. Upon removing tlie earth, the ruins of several houses 
were found, which seem to have been destroyetl by fire; and among them a public 
bath was observable. At the same tirm;, some small statues of bronze were dug up 
with a number of beautiful earthen vessels, and many female ornaments. This 
appears to have been a continuation of the great Roman road that runs from Tyrol 
to Augsburg. It passed a few leagues from Munich, and was one of the most 
remarkable in the south of Germany. 

The south-eastern parts of Wirtemburg are diversified by rainitications from 
the Swiss Alps. Other districts also present those Curiosities that are frequently 
met with in such scenery, among which are two remarkable caverns ; the one near 
Psulingen, and the other in the Albian mountains. 
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SMALLER GERMAN STATES. 


SECOND CIASS. 


THIS class contains such of the German states as have each three votes in the 
General assembly. These are the Grand Duchy of Baden. The Electorate of 
Hesse-Cassel. I'he Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, Holstein, and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemhurg. Holstein has {ilrearly been described in the account of the 
Danish dominions; and the (»rand Duchy of Luxemburg will necessarily be included 
in the description of the N«*therlands. 

1. Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The territories belonging to this (Jrarid Duchy stretch along the riglit baidi ot 
the Rhine, which separates them from France, and a detached part of tin; kingdom 
ot Bavaria lying on tin* hdt bank of that river. They ext<'nd from the bonh'is of 
Switzerland on the south to the confines of IIcssc-Darmstadt on tlie north. 'I'liey 
are bounded on the east by tin; kingdom of Wirtembuiir, but reach the Bavarian 
dominions on the north-east, and the lake of (kmstancc on the soutli-c‘ast. Their 
length from north to south is about 150 miles, but their bri'adth seldom exceeds 
forty, excejit near the southern extreniity, wliere. it is nearly ninety miles. The* 
superficial extimt is estimated at 5800 English sijuare miles, and the population at 
1,002,000, which is ni'arly 173 person.s to each sipiare mile 

Baden was formerly a Margrav’.ate of the (ierman empire, situated in tin* 
circle of Sualna ; and, like most of tlie other German states, has undergone great 
alterations, both in territory and title, since the commencement of the Frt'uch 
Revolution. Prior to that memorahlc event, part of the territorie.s of the Margra- 
viatc of Baden u-erc in Alsaia*, LuxiMiiburg, and other provinces on the left l»ank of 
the Rhine. But Avhen these po.sHessions wi'ie ci'ded to Franci*, by the pi'aee (»f 
Lvnerille, concluded on the 9th of February, 18t)l, the (Jerman princes u'ere 
indemnified for tlu*ir losses by the secularization of eeeh'siastieal possessions, the 
reduction of the imperial cities,, and other alterations on tiu* right hank of the 
Rhine. At that period the Margrave of Baden had three votes in the council of 
German Princes, and one in the chamber of Counts, as (.'<mnt of Kherstein. As 
indemnities for his late losses, he received, in 1802, the bishopric of Constance, 
and those parts of Basle, Strasburg, and *Spire, which lay on he right bank of the 
Rhine, A’ith several bailiwics in the I^ower Palatinate ami Hesse, besides the 
Lordship of Lahr, and a number of secularized abix'ys and iinpiu-ial towns. The 
Margrav'c was at the sanu* time also raised to the. rank of an elector, and three 
additional votes in the Diet given to him. His augmented possessions then con¬ 
tained an extent of about 2770 English square miles, and a population of nearly 
410,000 inhabitants. 
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THE GUANI) UIJCIIY OF BADEN. 


SMALLER 


When the eonlition avus Ibrnied ui^ainst France, in 1805, Bavaria, Wirteinburg, 
and Baden, were theaJlies of Biionaparto, and after the defeat of the confederated 
powers at Austcrlitz had led to the peace of Presburg and had been succeeded by 
the formation of the Coiifederaa/ of the Rhine^ these states participated in the 
cedet) [)osse.ssion.s. Baden was erected into a (iraud Duchy and increased with 
tlie following territories, in exchange for the town and territory of Biberach, which 
had been reduced from its imperial ilignity, and assigned to Baden, in 1802. These 
were the towns and territories of Billengen aiul Breindingen, the greater part of 
the Hrisgau, the principality of Ileitersheifu, the county of Bondorf, the district 
of Ortenan, and the sovereignty of a great number of states. The county 

of Nellenluu’g, and some other adjacent tracts, were soon afterwards added ; and, by 
some intcrehauge of territory, the detached districts on the lake of Constance were 
rerulered contiguous to the other parts of the dominions. 

The territorial [jossessions of Baden are now divided into ten circles, which 
generally derive tiu'ir names from the rivers by which they are cither intersected or 
se[)arated. The chief towns and population are as follow ; 

Circlr.t. 

Tlie Lake (Scekieis) 

The Danube. 


Tlie Murjr. 

'I’hc I’t'inz atid Lu/. 
The Neckar . ... 
The < )tk'tn\ aid ... 


Pupnlatum. 


Chief 'J'otrns. 

Population. 

2r,()0() 


(lonstrinrfi . * 

. . 4,d.>0 

7;Ln(iu 



. .0,000 

i Di’oou 


. .. 

. Loriach.... 


1 17,(H)0 




1 iN.llOfl 


. .. 

. Diyc’iihiiri'.. 

. 



Kastadt 





. 10,000 

101 OOl) 



. 1 S,‘i00 

7<).oU() 


, Mosliach 

. 2,200 

IHi.OOO 


, AVrrthrhu .. 



The Surfucc of Baden is tiiversified by hill and dale, plain and mountain. 
Much of it is fertile; otlur parts are covered with wood, and the only district 
incapahle (jf cultivation, is a j)()i tion of the Black forest in Brisgati. T!ie small 
breadth of these denuinions docs not admit of any largt; River that can strictly be 
called their own. Tiiey arc indeed inters('cted by the Niaine and the N<“ckar, and 
bounded on the west by the Rhine. The. smaller sti’eams from whitdi the circles 
derive their names, are tribntaiy to these, 'riie country contiguous to Switzerland, 
is a inoimtainous region, and a cliain runs from the. coniines of that division through 
the southern part of Baden, into the kingdom of Wirteinburg. It afterwards forms 
a part of the S(?paration between them, and is joined by another range which 
stretches from east to west through the whole breadth of the southern p.'irt. The 
Bfisg-an is also mountainous and woody, and is |)art of what is usually called the 
Black Forest. The Soil is in many jilaces fertile; the ('limate agreeable and 
salubrious : and the temperature snflicient to mature the grape. Agriculture 
has lately been improvefl, and affords employment and subsistence to a great 
|Kirtion of the inhabitants. Much jittention has also b(‘en paid by tlu‘ government 
to the construction of Roads, the abolition of feudal vassalage, tind the internal 
improvement of the country. Flax, hemp, wine, fruit, and timber, are not only 
produced in sufficient fjuantities for the supply of their own wants, nut are 
exptirted to the adjacent countries, particularly, by means of the Rhine, to Hol¬ 
land. Tlie breed of horses is good, and both the domestic and wild animals are 
similar to those of the other provinces of Germany. This Duchy not only produces 
a variety of excellent vegetables, but yields many valuable minerals; among which 
are silver, iron, and cobalt. 

Baden contains several important towns, afewof which shall be briefly described. 
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The capital of the Grand Duchy is Carlsruhk, an appellation which implies tlic 
rest or repose ot Charles. 'J’his town is sit uuted near the Rhine, in about 49 dcgiees 
of latitude, and is the residence of the Grand Dtd\c and his court. It was 
founded by the Margrave Charles William, in 1715, and at first consisted only of 
a castle, designed tis a hunting seat, and a few woorlen houses. Rut when the 
buildings began to increase, a regular plan was formed, whicli consisted of thirty- 
two streets all diverging from a point, as radii from the centre of a circle, w’hich 
w'as occupied by the castle. Only nine of them, how ever, have yet been built, and 
the remainder are planted w'ith rows of poj>lars. 'I'iie buildings are almost all of 
stone, and among those ot a [)ul)lic description, are the cliurches, the Jews’ syna- 
gogue, the chancery, the town-house, and the Itarracks. ’riiere is also an 
academy founded upon an excellent plan, an institution for tlu' insli-uction of 
schoolmasters, to be afterw^ards employed in the country towns and villages, and 
an establishment for the deaf and dumb. The present population of C'arlM uhe is 
tibout 10,500. 

Heidelberg is one of the most venerable cities of Germany, and is now in¬ 
cluded in the dominions of Radcn. It is situat<‘d on the N»*‘ekar, at (he foot 
of a mountain called the Giesberg, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants. The 
streets in general are narrow'and gloomy ; and there is a larger stone bridge over 
the river. The ancient eleetorial palace stands on a bill in tin* vicinity, but is 
now in ruins. 4'he cui'ious and extensive sahfrrrarican iralks have lu'C'n clos<“d. 

1 leidclberg Avas long a celebrated plact* of education. Its university was foundc<l 
towards the end of the 14th century, and experienced various reverses from the 
ellects of war, till it w'as annexetl to Baden, in 1805. The Grand Duke immedi¬ 
ately bcstow'ed his patronage, and a liberal grant uj)on this institution. 'I'lie 
library which had been presented to the po|)e by the Bavarians, and lodged in (Ik^ 
V’aticjiu for nearlv tw'o centuries, w'as restored to tlie universitv in 1815. This in- 
stitution is now' more tlourishing than at any former p(‘riod. J’lie numix'r of l^rofi's- 
.sors is *26, and that of the students b(‘tween .500 and 6()0. 'rhere is also an Acachnny, 
and other ])ublic and {)rivat(^ seminaries, in wdiieh instruction is w'cll dispt'iised. 'i’lie 
churches art; among the tdiief public buildings. The environs of Heidelberg art* 
extremely beautiful, and protluce a great (piantity of wine. 8o much, indeed, wars 
the celebratetl Kofzr/u/e .struck with the beauty anti ativantages of this town, that 
he says, “ Were stune unhappy man to ask mt; w'ht'rc he ought to live, in ortler, now 
and then tt) steal an hour from lurking st;rrt>w', 1 .shotdd say at Ileitlelberg. And 
W'ere some happy being, dt'sirous to learn W'hich place he ought tt) chot»se, in ortler 
to crown every jt)y of life with fre.sh garlantls, J shoidtl again naint* Ileitlelberg. 
A romantic site; miltl air; honest people; freetlom from restraint; eommotlious 
dAvellings ; cheapness ; what advantttges ! And ytd these are far from being all: 
for Heidelberg affords a still greatt'r, that t)f being in the neighbourht)otl of so 
many fine, pleasant, anti hospitabit; tt)W’ns. 

“ Should the wretchetl tlesire to brootl altme t)ver his sorrttw's, anti that he 
always wishes tt) do at first, let him w'alk on the charming banks of the Neckar, or 
on the luxuriant mountains, or among the majestit; ruins of the castle ; or let him 
make little excursions to Weinheim, Heppenheirn, ike. But if onec his grief has 
Droken through the pale of tlespair, if he no longer shuns mankind, and their 
bustling scenes, he may generally find aumsement in the play-hotises at Manheim, 
Stutgard, and Frankfort on the Maine. He will meet with tliversions in Darni- 
stadt, Ileilbronn, Bruchsal, Hanau, Spire, Worms, Oppenheim, Olfcnhach ; in 
short, to the right or left, and in every direction.” The town has long been noted for 
its immense tun, which is made of copper w'ith iron hoops, and holds 600 hogsheads. 

4 C 
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Heidelberg is not destitute of manufactures, but they embrace only a few articles, 
chiefly for the supply of its own u'ants. 

Freyburg is another of the most considerable toSvns in Baden, and is situated 
at the foot of a mountain, near tlie entrance of the Black Forest. It was the 
capital of the late province of Brisgau, and is now the chief town in the circle of 
Fre isain. Formerly it was well fortiiied, and has stootl repeated sieges; but the 
fortifications were dismantled by the French in 1744. The town is tolerably well- 
built, and the population amounts to nearly ](),()()() individuals. It long contained 
a flourishing University, which was founded about the middle of the 15th century ; 
but it is now on a much smaller scale than many of the Cierman Universities, as 
the number of students seldom exceeds ,‘100. 


Man HEIM is the chief place in the’circle of the Neekar, and one of the finest 
towns in Germany. It is situated at the ixinfltuaict! of the Neekar and the Rhine, 
and at a distance has a handsome appearance. 'Fhe streets are wide, regular, and 
well-paved, and the buildings uniform and elegant. Manheim was only a pleasant 
village in the beginning of the 17th century, but soon after it was fixed upon a.s 
the residence of the elector, and the seat of the court, whence it became a flourish¬ 
ing place, and was "regularly fortified ; but when the province was incorporated 
with Bavaria, in 1777, the court was removed to Munich, and the town declined. 


The ramparts have now been demolished, and the sjiace laid out in gardens. The 
palace belonging to the Grand Duke stands on that side of the town next the 
Rhine, and was a large handsome building, but has sufl'ercd from neglect; though 
it still contains several objects worthy of notice. Among them are a gallery of 
paintings, a cabinet of antiquities, and another of natural history, with a library of 
about ()0,000 volumes. 4'he observatory of Manheim is composed of a curious 
tower, 108 feet liigh. The cnstom-honse is handsome, and several of the churches, 
hospitals, and other public buildings are large and commodious structures. Man¬ 
heim contains several establishments dedicated to the purpose of education, a 
literary institution, and an academy of painting and sculfiture. It has also 
manufactures of ribbands, shawls, and linen, \vith extensive bleaching grounds and 
tanneries. It is the scat of one of the four courts of Justice belonging to the 
Grantl Duchy, and of the supreme court of ap|)(*al for the whole state, 'riiere is a 
bridge of boats over the Neekar, and a living bridge over the Rhine. The 
town contains a population of about 18,000 inhabitants. 

Du REACH is a neat little town. It was the former capital of the Margraviate 
of Baden-Durlach, and now of the circle Pfinz ami Euz. It has a ducal castle. 


handsome chundies, an academy, and about 4000 inhabitants. It has a manu¬ 
facture of fine porcelain, and a trade in corn, madder, tobacco, and a few other 
articles. Off'enhurg, f'lllengcn, Rudstadt, Caustance, and some others, are neat 
small towns, but do not require a particular description. 

The ManuJ’uctnres of Baden ai’c neither numerous nor extensive, yet they 
embrace a variety of articles, both of utility and ornament. Woollen and cotton 
cloth, silks, linens, shawls, leather, porcelain, and several metallic articles. The 
working of the mines and forges also occupies a considerable number of the inha¬ 
bitants. The cutting of timber in the mountains, and conveying it to Holland and 
other places, are likewise sources of industry. The Commerce of Baden consists 
idiiefiy in exporting its wine, graiq, timber, and iron. Its imports arc principally 
F.ast and West Indian produce, with a few manufactured articles from France and 
England. 

The religion of the reigning prince and of many of the people, is Lutheranism ; 
yet there are a great number of Catholics, with some Calvinists and Jews, all ol 
whom are tolerated, and allowed the free exercise of their resjiective modes oJ 
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worship. The government is hereditary ; and the executive part is under the direc¬ 
tion of four ministers, wdio form a cabinet, called the Ministerial Conference. I'lie 
French code of lawa (code de A'apoleon) was adopted during the lime of liuoua- 
parte, and \s slWV \n nse, w\l\\ some sVight motYihcations. The Arm,}} amounts to 
about^10,000 men, and the Revenue to between X^5()0,(K)0 and .X’G()(),()(i() annually. 

Education has been well attended to for some time in this Duchy; Literature, 
Arts, and Sciences, are consequently more flourishing, and useful knowledg'e more 
generally diffused, than in many of tlui other provinces of southern (fermany. For 
the promotion of these, a number of schools, academies, libraries, and literary 
institutions are laudably patronized by the reigning prince. 

2. THE electorate OF HESSE CASSEL. 


The dominions of Hesse ('assel, aie situated near tlu* wistcM-n eoiifmes of 
Germany, and border on the kingdom of llanovta-, the Prussian states, Hesse 
Darmstadt, and Nassau. They include several deta<‘hed districts, and the whole 
surface, according to the most recent statistical accounts of (Tcrmauv, com]»rises an 
area of about 4413 English square mih's, with a population, in 1817, of 51)8,.320 
individuals; or about KWi persons to each s<juare mile. 

The ruling prince of Hesse Cassel long bore the title of Land^rare, but in 
1803, the electoral dignity was conferred on him through the influence of Buona¬ 
parte, who afterwards suspecting his tidelity, sei/t'd on his capital tind included 
liis territory in the new kingdom t»f Westphalia. The elector retired into exile, 
at Prague, whence he returned in 1813, was acknowledged by the allied powers, 
and received with enthusiasm by his devoted subjects. On the final anangement 
of the German affairs by the Congress of Vienna, Hesse Cassel was com|)osed of 
the following territories, viz. 

Upper and Lower IIess(!, the Graiul Duchy of Fulda, the territory of Ilanau, 
and the Lordship of 8chmalkalden, with soim; adjacent districts. 4’hc,se dtuni- 
nioiis are now divided into the ten following provinces, 


I’roviMCf.H. Extoil iu F.ng. Sq. mile,. 

l.<nvi‘r Hesse . iS83 .. .... 

Uliper Hesst . G51 . 

H<‘r.sfel(l .. 159 . 

Ztetjcuhaiii . 223 . 

Fritz.lnr. 13(5 . 

Sehtnalkaldcn. 117 . 

FulcJtt . 618 . 

IbenLerg .... . 9i> . 

Har.au... 427 . 

Schauenbarg . 194 . 


l’(H)ii|nfioii. 

(.'Iiirt' Town., 

Iiilial.ilnii 

248,000 .... 

,. (lAfSI’.l. 


.nS'.SlO .... 

.. Mailiurir . 

.... 

. . . 


19.010 . flerslVId 


16,102 ... 

.. Krit^lar . 

_ 2,267 

2'2,S2(> ... 

. .. ‘'rliiii.llkal'li’U . . 

_ 4,697 

68,006 .. . 

... Fulfla . 

. 7,468 


. Jlirstein . 

_ 1,000 

63,000 ... 

. .. 1 laiiaii . 

- 11,997 

27.000 .. . 

.., Hiiitclcn . 

_ 2,666 


The surface of these territories is diversified. Much of it consists of hills and 
vallies, the former abounding with wood and metals, and the latter d(‘dicated to 
pasturage. Upper Hesse rises into mountains, and is partly occupied by the 
lofty range of Wesergebirge. Fulda (‘outains the elevated districts of \'ogclsberg 
and Khoen ; and Nchmalkalden is principally occupied by the forest of Thuringia. 
The highest parts of the dominiems are in tfiis district, the most elevated ofMdiicb 
rises to 3120 ftTt, and some of the others to about 25{M). These mountains are 
separated from each other by large vallies, but ihe elevation and the nniinproved 
state of the country render the climate cold and uncongenial in comparison with 
the latitude. The "country of Hanau is the most favourable to the production of 
useful vegetables ; its soil is rich, and its climate mild. It is the only district in 
which the vine flourishes. The chief rivers by which Hesse Cassel is watered, are 
the Maine, the Fulda, the Werra, the Eddcr, and the Lahn, The state of culti- 
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311 IS still nule, and the prejudices of the inhabitants, who arc not only jaxir 
ill informed on the subject, retard its iinproveiiient. Tobacco is grown along 
the banks of the VVerm and the Maine ; but potatoes supply a great part pf the 
population with food. Flax is raised in some places, and is a valuable article for 
tlomcstic purposes. The mountainous districts afford large supplies of timber; 
and many useful metallic productions. Among these are silver, copper, iron, cobalt, 
vitriol, salt, alum, marble, basiilt, and coal. 

C'assel is the capital of this electorate, ami is situated on the river Fulda, in 
the district of Low’d* Hesse. The older parts of the town have an antiquated 
appearance, but the modern additions, called the upper New Town, arc regular 
and handsome, ("asscl was the capital of Jerome Buonaparte’s short lived king¬ 
dom of Westphalia, and contains more public buildings than almost any other 
town of its size. Among them are the go\erninent offices, the arsenal, the foim- 
dery, the barracks, the jiaradc square, the jmblic library, and the church of St. 
Martin. Several other objects also present themselves to the traveller’s notice ; jis 
the public baths, the menagerie, the pleasure gardens, the orangery, and particu¬ 
larly the castle of IfVissenstein, with its beautitul fountains and ciiscades. The 
college that was founded here in 1701), has nov\ been converled into a lycenin. 
Ca.ssel also contains a museum and other institutions for ehu idating the history 
and antiquities of the country, with an academy of painting, its trade is small, 
but it has a few', iiianufacturos of porcelain, earthcinvarc, ami woollen stalls, with 
a population of about 11),.500 inbabitants. 

IIanac, tlie eapitiil of the country of (be same name, is a largi' town 
situated on the river Kinzig, on an extensive plain, m*ar the junction of tliat river 
with the Maine. Many of ibe bouses are built in the Dutch style. 'I'lie .streets 
of the new town aie regular, and it is ornamented with a Iarg(‘ s<]nare. IJanan 
is conneeted with the Maine by a deep canal, which, in conjiinetion with the other 
advantages of its situation, has rendeied it the most cominereial town in tbi- 
territoiies of Hesse. Many of its inbabitants are also einployed in niamdiu tJires 
(sf silks, camlets, hats, watches, and jewellery, wbieb, in a<ldition to timber, 
iron, grain, and Hour, form the chief artiedes of its eommeree. The population is 
af)out l*i,()()(). In the neighbourhood of Ilanan is Wilhelmsbad, noted for its mine¬ 
ral waters atnl elegant buildings, erected for the aeeoniinodation of the nmnerons 
visitors who assinnhle there during th<* season. 

M.vuiu. iui is another of the considerable tow’ns of this government. It stands 
chiefly on a hill wbieb rises from the right bank of the I..abn. 'I'be summit of this 
eminence is crowuied with a castle, ami the town contains several cburclics, with 
a Uniycr.sity, first established in 1527, w’hicli is well endowed, and nsnally 
contains fdjont 200 students. To this institution are attached a good library a 
botanical garden, a chemical laboratory, and other suitable appendages. But this 
university has the honour of enrolling the Catholic Leunder Fat} Ess among the 
nnmlicr of its Professors,—a man whom the courageous admire for his boldness—the 
zealous for his zeal—the indefatigable for his perseverance—the benevolent for !ii.s 
benevolence, and the pious for his piety—One, in short, whom his friends almost 
adore, his enemies admire, and thousands yet unborn shall bless. The population 
of Marburg, including the students, is now about 6500. 

Fulda is a considerable towMi, situated on the river of the same name, and 
contains a population of about 7500 inhabitants. It is tin; .see of a bishop, and 
had formerly a university, w'hieh lias now been eonverted into a lyeeum. Fuhlu 
has manufactures of linens, woollens, and earthenware ; hut its eoinmercial transac¬ 
tions are eoniparatively small. 

One of the most extensive ManuJ'aetares of the Ili’sstan iloininions, is linen. 
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which is made from the flax, grown in the country; and besides supplying the 
lioine consumption, the linen and yarn annually exported amount to about 
^300,000. Much of the native iron and steel is wrought up in the lordship 
of Sc^malkalden. The silk manufacture is carried on in a few places, and cotton 
spinning has been lately introduced. The Commerce of Hesse Cassel is greatly 
impeded by local circumstances. The principal rivers, the Maine and Weser, 
traverse only corners of its territory, and heavy imposts are levied on the navigation 
of the others, by the states through which they pass to the sea. 

The sovereign of Hesse Oass^l bolds the eighth place in the German states, aiul 
has three votes in the ^neral assembly of the Diet. The constitution is a limited 
monarchy, hei'editary in the m<ile line. 'Hie states, as fixed by the Congress, con¬ 
sist of the prelates, nobhjs, and deputies from the towns,•and the peasants ; hut 
these have not yet been organized. Tlie arbitrary disiK)sition of the government 
has long excluded the liberty of the piTss, and the Hessiaivs are, therefoi*e, inferior 
to the Saxons and Hjinoverians in intellectual im|)rovTinent. In conserpience of 
this restriction they have made greater ])roe:ress in the arts than in literature. 
There is indeed much less freedom in Hesse Cassel than in any other of the (ierinan 
states. The press is under more severe restrictions, atid the introfhietion of books 
disapproved of by government more closely watched. .V law was promulgated, in 
1818, which strikes at the root of all improvement, and is at once a (‘ommentary on 
the arbitrary disposition of the sovereign, and the degraded state of the peoi>l(\ 
By this coin|)ound of weakness and folly, all but nobles, counsellors, and others of 
similar rank are forbid to give their sons a learned edneati(ni. The oldest sons of 
the cleigy, are allowed to enter the universities, but all the otliers areex(duded from 
that priv ilege. And be it remembered tliat this law relates to a part of one of the 
enliglitenetl countries of Europe'. 

The reigning family and most of the itdiabitants are Calvinists ; they amount to 
about 310,000. The Imtherans are stated at 150,000; the Catimlies at about 
00,000, and the Jews at 8500. The smaller seels make up the remainder. The 
contingent to the Confederate army is 5400 men, but tint whole of the armed 
force amounts to 8000 or 10,000, and the revenut* to about half a million. A 
small public debt bas also lately been incurred, and is ecjual to about <me year’s 
Revenue. 

.3. The Grand Diiciiv of IIesse Darmstadt. 

This j)riucij)ality of (jlermany is situated near tlie Rhine, and belongs to the 
other branch of tin; House of Hesse. It is ilivided into two parts, by tlie 
country of Hamiu and the territory belonging to Eratd<fort on tlie Maine, which 
stretches along the right bank of that river. The southern jiortiou of these (loini- 
iiions is the most extensive and fertile. It contains an area of 2000 sipiare miles, 
and a population of 350,000, which is 175 p<‘rsons to each scpiare mile. I heotln'r 
division contains about 1000 square miles, and a population ot 2.50,000 ; about 132 
persons to each square mile of surface. The territorial t'xtent <>1 the whole (irand 
Duchy, including its possessions on the lelt bank ol (he Rhine, has been staterl by 
a late German author (M. 1810) to include only 3017 square miles, aiul 

620,(W0 inhabitants, which is about 171 |)ersons to each sipiare mile. 

Ikis.se Darmstadt has been greatly Iwnefited by tlu'eon.s(Mjuenc(‘s of the French 
Revolution. The Landgrave became an early member of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and, with the title of Grand Duke, received considerable accessions of (er- 
ritorv, with the sovereignty of the frtxi cities within his dominions. In 1800, a 
further accession was assigned him, in consetpience of his t.roojis taking the field 
against Austria. After the battle of Leipsie, the (irand Duke agreed to join the 
allies, on condition of preserving his new acquisitions. This treaty was confirmed 
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by the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and Hesse received, in return for cessions 
made to Pnissia, and the other allies, the districts of Mentz, Bingen, and some 
tracts on the left bank of the Rhine, which had formerly been included in the 
French department of Mont Tonnerre, and contained a population of about 140,000 
inhabitants. 

Most of these dominions are mountainous. The northern part contains the 
ranges of Vogelsberg and Westerwald. The southern part includes the rugged 
Odenwald; while the left of the Rhine is diversified with the ramifications of Mont 
Tonnerre. The chief rivers that flow through fliese territories are the Rhine, the 
Maine, the Lahn, the Nidda, the Ohen, and the Itter. This rude conformation of 


the Hessian surface is unfavourable to luxuriance of climate and vegetable produc¬ 
tion; yet in some places? particularly along the banks of the Maine, and the Rhine, 
the soil is rich and the climate warm. In the vallics of the other parts, grain, flax, 
and potatoes, arc successfully raised, and tobacco is grown in a few favourable 
situations. The mountainous districts, like tl’ose of Hesse Cassel, yield timber, 
iron, copper, and lead. Salt is obtained in i irge quantities from the mines of 
Crcutznac, lately accpiircd from Fiance. The capital of this (irand Duchy is 
Darmstadt, situated on the small river Darm, ut the extremity of a beautiful 
district called Bergstrass. It is a neat and well-built town, with a population of 
twelve or thirteen thousand inhabitants; composetl of Lutherans, Calvinists, iind 
Catholics. Among the principal objects worthy of attention in Darmstadt are the 
ancient palace of the. liandgrave, tlie modern residence of the (irand Duke, the 
house where the States meet, the public libraiy, the cabinet of natural history, 
and the liuilding appropriated to military exercises, which is 3Ul) feet in lengthj 
150 in breadth, and capable of containing three thousand men. Darmstadt has 
increased rapidly within a few years, both from the cheapness of building mate¬ 
rials, and exemption from taxes ; which was allowed for twenty years to anyone who 
should build a liouse according to the government plan. 

Mkntz or M(ti/ence, is the largest and strongest town in the dominions of 
Hesse Darmstadt, It is situateil on the left bank of the Hhiue opposite the con¬ 


fluence of the Maim*, and is built in th<; form of a semi-circle, having the Rhine as a 


base. It is one of the strongest fortresses in the em[)ire, and the works are so exten¬ 


sive and complicated, that they would require a garrison of 30,000 men completely 
to defend them. Most of the .streets in the interior of the town an; crooked and 


gloomy. Among the public buildings are the electorial palace, which has now been 
employed as a military hospital for many years, the arsenal, and the hou.se of the 
Teutonic knights. These all stand on the brirdi of the Rhine, and command 
delightful prospects. Meritz has several churches besides the cathedral, which was 
built in the 12th century. 'I'he public liluary contains a collection of 90,000 
volumes ; there is also a cabinet of coins and medals, and a valuable museum of 


Roman monuments. The environs of Mentz are extremely beautiful, and the 
prospect from the end of the bridge is vci y fine. Opposite the town is a bridge; of 
boats, which crosses the Rhine to the village of (Jassel. Mentz is a very ancient 
city, as Marcus Agrippa established an entrenched camp here. 

Since that period this city has suffered greatly by the vicissitudes of war, and 
now contains a population of about 25,000 inhabitants. Neither its manufactures 
nor commerce are extensive; but among the former are cotton goods, and coffee of 
chicory. By the peace of Luncville, which was concluded in 1801, this city was 
joined to the French empire. The archbishopric was suppressed the following 
year, and it is now only a bishop’s .see. 

(i I ESSEN is the capital of the southern part of Hesse Darmstadt, and is a con¬ 
siderable town, with a population of about 7000 inhabitants. It is now the seat of 
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the civil and ecclesiastical courts of Upper I-Iesse. A smull quantity of linen anti 
woollen cloth is made; but Giessen bus always been more remarkable as a place of 
education, than as the seat of manufactures or commerce. Its university was 
founded in 1607, and is still in repute. 

Worms is another renowned place in these dominions, and was long consi¬ 
dered as one of the free and imperial cities of Germany. It is situated near the 
left bank of the Rhine, and luis frequently been reduced almost to ashes by the 
effects of war. It is remarkable for a Diet held there in 1521, in which Luther 
took an active part, and as being the place where the Reformation commenced 
a few years afterwards. The present population of Worms is about (5000. 

Manufactures are not flourishing in this Grand Duchy. The principal are linen 
and woollen cloth, leather, and hardware. Nor have the commercial advantages of 
its situation, which are greatly increased by the Rhine and the Maine, been 
fully improved. 

The Governnient of Hesse Darmstadt is monarchical, and the power of the 
Monarch is limited by two states or representatives of the nobles and the people ; 
but they do not appear to have been assembled of late years. The crown is here¬ 
ditary in the male line, and the minority of the l uling prince ends at the age of 
eighteen. The people under this branch of the House of Hesse have made less 
progress in mental cultivation than in some of the other (irerinan states, but much 
attention has lately been paid to education, and there is a university at Giessen, a 
school of law at Mentz, and classical schools at various other places. The pre¬ 
vailing religion is Lutheranism ; but the population includes ('alvinists, Catholics, 
and Jews, all of whom are tolerated. 

According to the German author above mentioned, there were at the last cen¬ 
sus, 3(36,000 Lutherans ; 140,000 Catholics ; 98,000 llcformed ; 15,000 Jews ; and 
nearly 1000 Mennonites. The military e.stablishment of the country amounts to 
7000 men, besides the militia. The annual Revenue is nearly .4^400,000, about 
jf?80,000 of which is requiretl to pay the interest of the national debt. 
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I’NDER this class we inclutle tiiose states that have each two votes in the j^eneral 
Assembly. These are Jinitusivick, JlleckletibtirgSc/iu'erti, and i\a.ss<nt. 

• 1. The Duchy of Brunswick. 

'Fhe territories beloni::in‘,^ to the Duchv of Brunswick are situated on the 
ancient circle of Lower Saxony, and haveLunebur^ on tlie north ; Westphalia on the 
west; the dominions of Hesse on the south; ami those of Hanalt, Halberstadt. 
and Maf?del)ur"^, on the east. The House of Brunswick is one of the. most aneient 
and illustrious in Europe, and traces its descent from Azo 1., M;M(piis of Este, in 
Italy, who died in 9(54. It consists of two distinct branches, the one is linoKsivick 
Lnuchurg, and the other lirtinsicick ffotj iiiliattlc. The head of the former is the 
king of Great Britain mid Hanover, and of the latter the Duke of Brunswick Wol- 
fenbuttle, the ruling piince in these dominions, who hohls the 12th place in rank 
among the (ierman prince>. 

Tliis Duchy comprises two distinct parts, the principality of ff'oljenhvffle, 
and the county of JHuckcnhurg ; eoiuprising together an extent of about 14.o2 
.square miles, and a population of nearly 208,7(M) individuals, or nearly 144 persons 
to each square mile. 'I'hc northern part of these territories is a flat country, or 
but slightly diversified with hills ; and the southern ilistriet is a complete region ot 
mountains, forming the thickest part <4’ the Hartz, and is primupally coven*d with 
tbrests. The soil of the lower tracts is fertile, and produces various kinds of grain, 
while the mountains yield abundance of timber, and metals. The most vtiluable 
of these is iron ; the mines of which, with marble and tindier, form a large part ot 
the Duetd Revenue. 

The Duchy of Brunswick is now divided into two cities tind six districts, wliich, 
with their extent, population, and chief towns, are 


District!!. 

F.xtciit in Ene. Sq. miles. 

I'opiil.'itioii. 

Cliicf Towns. 

tV'olfenbuttle ... 


• • • • 

.. VVolfcnhuttlc 

.Schoninp’en . 

. 296 . 

32,8H0 • • • • 

. Ilcliustadl 

Hartr. 

. 209 . 

19,841 .... 

• Lanuelsbeiui 

The Line . 

, .. 95 . 

1.5,748 .... 

. Gandcrsheiui 

Weser .. . . 

. 2.)2 . 

a 1,468 .... 

. Statltoldcndo 


. Ml . 

16^317 •. • • 

. Blackeaburi;. 


1452 

208,697 



The two cities are Brunswick and Wolfenbuttle ; the former contains a popu¬ 
lation of 29,050, and the latter 6,800 inhabitants. * 

A recent survey gives the following distribution of the surface of this Duchy. 


^ng. Acres. 

Under the Plough.. 291,575 

Under Garden Culture .. 1G,752 

In Meadows . 42,0-19 


Eng. Acres, 

Pasture Land . 207,751 

Woods and Plantations .. 28-l,42.’{ 
Fish-ponds and lakes .... 2,217 
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These together form an extent of 844,767 English acres; and leave about 
84,200 acres which are occupied by rivers, roads, cities, towns, alnd villages. 

Brunswick is the capital of this Duchy, and is situated on the rivei* Ocker. 
It was once classed among the free towns of Germany, and still retains some of its 
ancient privileges ; but is now subjected to the government of the Duke, and has 
been the ducal residence since 1754. 

The number of inhabitants in 1813, according to (r. / 'on Bellguth, was 29)050 ; 
but they have since increased, and are now estimated at 32,000. It has twelve 
churches, ten Lutheran, one belonging to the Calvinists, and one. to the Catholics. 
The.se, with tlie Ducal castle, originally a monastery, the Mint, the house in which 
the Diet meets, the opera-house, the new town-hou.se, the arsenal, and the cathe¬ 
dral ot^ 8t. Blasius, are the principal of the public buildings. Brunswick has 
several institutions for the promotion of education, and w-here iiistniction is given 
in the languages, arts, and sciences, 'fhe chief of these was the Collegium Caro- 
limim, which u’as established in 1745. This institution was originally intended as 
a medium between the conunon s(diools, and the universities, hut it is now only 
distitiguishcd as a military establishment. Brunswick is also noted for its great 
annual fairs, which rank next to those of Leipsie and Frankfort. 

Wolvenbuttlk is a large fortified town on a marshy plain, watered by the 
Ocker. It has a strong castle, formerly the rt'sidenee of the Dukes, and which 
contains a noble lilirary of about 120,000 volumes, among which are many very 
vahud>le Avork.s. J.ik(' most other (ierinan towns, it has often experienced the dis¬ 
asters of war ; and at present contains a popidation oidy of about 6000 individuals. 

BuANKKNm'ut; is the capital of tlie county of that name, which now forms ,'i 
part of tlu'.se dominions. It stands at the foot of a rocky mountain, which is 
crowned with one of the most spacious castles in (ierniany. Its other })rineii)al 
buildings are the two churches, the town-house, and the hospital of 8t. (ietuge. 
Fronj its situation in the mining rlistriet, it has large depots of iron and marble. 
It is also the seat of tiu? provincial colleges ami the ecclesiastical superintendeney ; 
but its population <loes not exceed .3000. 

'riie manufactures of this Duchy, its form of government, its laws and con¬ 
stitution, and the progress of its people in mental culture and the arts of life, are not 
esst'utially (.lilferent from those of the principalities already described. Its chief 
productions, beyond what are retpiired for its own consumption, are wheat, lye, wool, 
linen, yarn, rap('-s('ed, hops, madder, vitriol, sulphur, ziiic, cobalt, and a few 
other articles. These are the pi'inei])al exports, ami amount to two millions ami a 
half of Rix-tlollars annually. The chief imports are wine, sugar, tea, and eolfee. 
Most of the inhiibitants are Luthenins ; the whole of the (Catholics and Calvinists 
together being oidy estimated at between tliree and f<mr tliousand. The contingent 
arnii/ lixetl by the Diet is 2096 men ; about ,30t)t) theivforc inchides the whole 
military establishment. The annual Revenue arising from taxation is al)out 
i?l70,000 a year, but in addition to this the Frince has an yearly income of about 
oC210,000, from liis patrimonial domains. 

2. The (iuand Duchv (jk Mbcki.knbi'kg-Schweuin. 

This Duchy borders on the Baltic and Holstein. It is bounded on the cast 
and south ])y Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the kingdom of Prussia ; and on the west 
by the southern extremity of the Dani.sh tlominions. The whole extent is coinputetl 
at 4800 Engli.sh square miles, and its population at 358,000 individuals, being 
about seventy-five to each square mile. Mecklenburg is diversified by gentle emi¬ 
nences, but is wholly destitute of mountains. It contains numerous lakes, marshy 
districts, and tracts of sand scarcely susceptible of cultivation. Forests also cover 
large portions of the surface. The climate is cold and moist, but has been improved 
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within the last century, by the progress of cultivation; for daring that period the 
forests have been reduced, and the remainder in several places opened by roads. 
Many of the marshes have also been drained, and converted into productive soil. 
The inhabitants, who are but thinly spread over the surface, are pnncipally employed 
in agriculture ; and grain, wool, sheep, and horses, form their chief exports. The 
horses are large and strong, like those of Holstein. 

Schwerin is the capital, and the usual residence of the Grand Duke. It is 
situated on the western border of a pleasant lake, by which it is almost surrounded. 
The ducal palace stands on an island, and communicates with the town by 
means of a draw-bridge. Its principal public building is the cathedral, which is a 
largo Gothic pile, distinguished by its haiuLsome spire. 

Gustrow is situated on the river Nebel, and is surrounded by a wall with 
six giites. It was formerly the resideiux* of the Dukes of Mecklenburg-tiustrow, 
but after this family became extinct, it devolveil upon that of Scliwerin. It is noted 
for its breweries and distilleries; and has a population of six or seven thousand inhu 
bitants, with a consj^icuous castle. 

Rostock is a handsome town situated on the river Warne, about ten miles 
from its entrance into the Baltic. It is the most commercial |)lace in the Duchy, 
and exports about 120,000 quarters of grain annually. Large vessels cannot come 
up to the town, but load ami unload at the mouth of the river. 

WisMAH is the other chief port in Me(*klenhurg, and stands near a hay oftfie 
Balt ic. It has one of the best harbours on the southern shores of tliat sea, and 
admits ships of every size ; but it is al)out three miles below the town, n here 
vessels, drawing only thirteen feet water, <*an arrive. The Iradi' is <jf the same kind 
a.s that of Rostock but not so extensive. 

Manufactures do not llourishin Mcekleidiurg, and the commerce of the Duchy 
consists (diiefly in exporting the surplus produce of tlie soil, and in importing colo¬ 
nial protluce and manufactured articles for the supply of its own wants. The exports 
consist of wheat, rye, barley, oats, |)eas, and malt. The imports of colfce, rum, 
sugar, and tobacco, with salt, which is an article in great re({uest. 'fhe religion 
is chiefly Lutheran. The government is hereditary ; the army is composed of 
about 4000 men, and the annual revenue amounts to nearly X* 175,000. 

3. The Grand Duchy of Nassau. 

The dominions of tliis Duchy are inclosed between the Rhine ami the Hessian 
territories, and border on the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine. Nassau 
has participated in the political changes consequent upon the French Revo¬ 
lution. In 1802 the house of Orange received an intleinnification in this quarter 
for the loss of the Stadtholdership. On the formation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, Nassau was further eidarged, and the title of Grand Duke con¬ 
ferred. At the adjustment of (Germany, in 1815, considerable exchanges took 
place with Prussia; and its extent is now 2180 square miles, until a population, 
in 1818, stared at 303,000, or about 138 persons to a .square mile. Na.s.sau is 
divided into three governments ; those of U ishaden, IVeiUmr*^, and Dillnihurg. 
Its surface is almost one continued series of hills, diversified by vallies, and con¬ 
taining a few vales watered by the principal rivers, but prc.senting no tract that 
de.servcs the name of a plain. The principal ranges of mountains are the Westcr- 
waki and the Taunus. The rivers arc the Rhine, on the west; the Maine on the 
south; with the Lahn and the Aar in the interior. Near the banks of the Rhine 
and the Maine the climate is temperate, the soil fertile, and wine is one of its 
principal products. But, in the more elevated parts of the Duchy, and particularly 
where the Westerwald rears its lofty riilges, the air is often cold and piercing, though 
salubrious. The chief objects of cultivation are the vine and the rearing of cattle. 
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The quantity of grain raised is inadequate to the supply of the population. The 
best wine is made along the banks of the Rhine, and the best wheat grows along 
those of the Lahn and the Aar. The mountain districts abound with mineral 
treasures, which include silver, iron, and lead. Salt is also one of its valuable 
products ; and there are few districts in Germany more noted for its mineral waters. 
Among the places most frequented on this account arc Eins, Wisbaden, Lower 
Selters, Upper Lahnstein, and Schlangenbad. Such is the repute in which the 
water of Selters is held, that large quantities of it are sent to various parts of 
Germany. 

The capital of the Grand Duchy is Nassau, situated on the river Lahn. It 
is a small town containing less than 2000 inhahitants, and only remarkable for 
the ruins of the ancient castle of Nassauberg, which stands on a nciglibouring 
hill. This castle gave name to the reigning family, and conscijuently to the terri¬ 
tory which constitutes their hereditary domains. Rut the* present residence of the 
Duke is at Iustein, a neat little town, with a po[>ulation of about two thousand 
individuals. 

D iLLENTiURG is tlu* largest town in the rugged tract (udied Westerwald, and 
contains about 11200 people. Wishadkn is noted for its mineral waiters, and is 
greatly resorted to from all the westi'rn parts of Germany. Its population is about 
4000. Dietz is also a small well-built town in this Duehy, situated in a fertile 
valley on the Lahn, at the place where that river becomes navigable. It is one 
of the neatest towns belonging to Nassau, with apo[)uiation of one thousand eight 
1 1 und rei 1 ind i v id uals. 

Smelting and manufacturing the metallic produce of the mountains give 
employment to a great number of the inhabitants of this Duchy ; besides W'liich 
others are engaged in making pafier, leather, vinegar, and potash, and preparing 
tobacco. Much coarse linen is also made; and a small trade is carried on in 


exporting these articles, and importing grain, colonial produce, and a fe\v other 
necessaries for the domestic consumption of the i‘ountry. The government of 


Nassau is jiroperly a limited Sovereignty; and it is out' of the few states in 
Germany which have yet received a regular deliberative assembly. Justice is 
administered by the high court of appeal, h(‘l<l at Dietz ; by another court at 
Wisbaden, and by inferior courts established in various parts of the countiy. With 
respect to Religion, the inhabitants are almost e(|nally divided between Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Catholics. All sects arc tolerated and appear to live in greater 


mutual harmony than in many other parts of Germany. The first two of these 
denominations have lately given a strong exemplification of true Christian spirit, 
in agreeing to renounce their distinctive appellations, and to unite in one body as 
the professors of the Evangelical Faith. The armed force of Nassau amounts to 
between two and three thousand ; and the annual revenue to about ot?180,000. 
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THE states included in this class are such as have only one vote in the (Jerinan 
Assembly of the Diet. They amount to 25 in number, and for an enuineration 
of them, we must refer to the Genfrai. View of (lermany, pjige 42(). 

1, The Grand Duchy of Saxe Weimar. 

The present possessions of this Grand Duchy embrace the countries of Saxf^- 
IfVtmar and of Eisenach, witli parts of the county of Ilenneher^, and tlie circle 
of Neustadt, and the lordshi[) of Blanhenhat/n. The whole territory contains 
an extent of about 1430 sipiare miles, and a population of 201,000 inhabitants, 
which is nearly 140 individuals to each square mile; thus the density of its 
population nearly equals that of some of the best agricultural counties of England. 
These territories were increased nearly onc-fonrth, in 1815 ; for by the 37th 
article of the general Act of Congress, his Majesty the king of Prussia engages to 
cede to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of SaxeAA'eimar, districts contiguous 
to the principality, containing a population of 50,000 inhabitants ; 27,000 of whom 
belonged to the principality of Fulda. 

Tliis Duchy comprises a portion of the ancient Thuiingia, au'l is euiMonpassed 
l>y the Prussian monarcliy, tiic grand Duchy of Saxe-(h)tha, ami <oiue ot‘ the other 
smaller states. Part of its surface is mountainous and woody, while; the remainder 
consists of valleys and plains, Avatered by the Saale, the Ihn, t'le Neis.se, the Orla 
and other streams. In many of these vales the soil is good, and yields grain, 
fruit, flax, and other common products. The mountains alford timber and various 
kinds of metals, in working which a great number of persons are employed. 

The capital is Weimar, which is situated on the 11m. Its principal object is the 
Palace of the Grand Duke, which contains one of the most valuable Libraries, 
and one of the most complete cabinets of coins and medals in Germany. Its popu¬ 
lation is 8530, whose cliief support is derived from the residence of the court, and 
the seat of the public offices, with the numerous strangers whom .his liberal and 
enlightened Prince causes to visit, or to reside in his capital. Jena is a much 
more noted tovvn in other respects. It is situated on the Saalc, in a valley nearly 
(mcompassed by hills, and contains about 5000 inhabitants, who dcaive their 
greatest advantages from the university, and three well-attended annual fail's. 
The object which has long conferred celebrity on this town is its university, 
which was founded in 1558, and mnv belongs to four proprietors. The (irand 
Duke of Saxe-Wciinar has one half, the other is divided among Saxe-Gotha, Saxe- 
Coburg, and Saxe-Meinungen. It has four faculties ; those of divinity, law, medi¬ 
cine, and philosophy, with eighteen regular, and fourteen extraordinary professors. 
The number of students is generally six or seven hundred. The various buildings 
and institutions belonging to this university are well adtipted to jironiotc the objects 
for which it was established. 
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Jena also contains two literary societies, many of the members of which 
tire ilistingnished by their labours; while the journals which are published there are 
in high repute throughout Germany. In addition to the celebrity thus conferred 
on Jena, it acquired notoriety as the scene of that action between the French and 
Prussians, in October, 1806, which proved so fatal to the latter monarchy. 

Eisenach, on the Neisse, is the capital of the principality of the same name, 
and has a population of six or seven thousand inhabitants. On an adjacent moun¬ 
tain stands the decayed castle of Wartburg, which was rendered memorable as the 
temporary retreat of Luther in 1521. Nkustadt is another of the principal towns 
of Saxe-VVeimar, but docs not contain any thing remarkable. 

The ruling prince of Saxe-Weimar has, perhaps, paid more attention to literary 
and philosophical pursuits, and the dllFusionof useful knowledge, than any other prince 
in Germany. His court has long been the resort of the literati from all parts of Europe, 
and particularly from allthe states in Germany. Saxe-Weimar is consequcntlysuperior 
to almost every other in the Confederq^w, in arts, scicncijs, and literature ; and with 
this the improvement of the people in all the arts of life has kept j)ace. A travel¬ 
ler, who lately visited Weimar, styles that town the modern Athens ; “ the seat of 
learning, of the mnses, and the sciences.” 'I'hc Grand Duke is a liberal friend of 
the Arts and Sciences, and an accurate judge of merit. He has followed the illus¬ 
trious example of several of his predecessors, who were distinguished as the friends of 
independence and the patrons of the arts. The library at Wrimar is deserving of 
particular attention ; and contains about 100,000 volumes, in a great variety of 
languages, ancient and modern. The chief religion is Lutheranism. The amount 
of the armament is between two and three thousand men; and the revenue is 
about ^150,000. 

2. The Duchy of Saxk-Gotha. 

This Duchy (!om[)rises a great part of the southern regions of Thuringia, and 
a portion of the principality of Altcnbnrg, with some other snniller possessions. 
Tl>e whole surface is about 1170s(]uare miles, and its po|)ulalion 18.5,OOi) inhal>itan(s, 
or nearly 151) individuals to each scpiare mile. The dominions of this Duehy aiv 
surronmied by those of Prussia, Saxe-Weimar, and 8chwartzburg. Its south-western 
districts are hilly, and mostly covereil with forests ; but the other parts are more 
level and j)roduetive. In these, agriculture is the chief object of attention, and 
grain of various kinds is raisc'd in considerable <juantitu*s. Flax is also grown, 
and woad was much cultivated before tlie use of indigo became so prevalent in 
dyeing. The principal rivers are the Lcine and the Neisstr. Among the mim'ral 
products arc iron, coal, manganese, and cobalt. Resides the employment ot 
agriculture and mining, many of the inhabitants are engaged in manufacturing 
ticken ;iud woollen-cloth. 

Gotha is the capital of this Duchy, and, according to a traveller by whom it 
wras lately visited, “ is a beautiful object. It is built round a hill of considt'rabh* 
elevation, and towers above the surrounding country, presenting line prospects in 
every direction. The suburbs, which are extensive, contain a number of houst's 
in the midst of elegant gardens, and give cheerfid aspect to th environs. The 
streets within the city, though some of them are steep, are handsome, many t)f 
the liou.ses are Aa-ry large, and the whole has the appearance of opulence and com¬ 
fort. The most proniinent object is the Schloss, or ducal palace, in which the 
reigning Duke resides. It is raised considerably above the city and overlooks 
everv part of it.” 

It contains a large and valuable library, with a rich collection of curiosities 
In the library there arc a great number of manuscripts, among which arc more than 
3000 charters and other official documents, with a great number of scarce works 
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on coins. Gotha is partly encompassed vvitli rows of stately trees and the subiirhs 
are ornamented with fountains. It has manufactures of porcelain, wotdien, and 
cotton, and participates in the trade between lA?i|)sic and the south-west of (ier- 
inany. Its popidation is nearly 12,(XM). 

"Altenkitko is a large well-built town within the precincts of this Duchy. It 
was furmerly the capital of the principality of that name, but which has now been 
divided between the houses of Gotha and Saalfeld. This town has manufactures 
of cotton and wool, with a trade in corn and cattle, and a population of about 
9500 individuals., 

8axe-Gotha is altogether an independent state, and the government is far 
from being absolute. Tlie executive part is possessed by the Duke and his privy 
council, but there is a Diet composed of the land-holders, and deputies from the 
towns, who meet every fourth year, for the purpose of exercising the legislative 
functions. The Religion of the state is Lutlieranism, but all persuasions arc 
tolerated, and the superintendaiujc both of public worship and of education is vested 
in a consistory. The Duke maintains a smalt armed force, and his contingent to 
the general army of Germany is 1875 men. The annual Revenue of the state is 
about 150,000. 

3. The Principality ofSaxf.-Coburo. 


This principality borders upon those of lienneburg, Schwartzburg, Altenimrg, 
and the kingdom of Bavaria. It is smaller than those already described, hut 
better peopled than any of them, except Saxe-(jotha. Its superficial extent is oidy 
580 square miles, audits population is 80,000, or nearly 140persons to each square 
mile. A part of the ancient Thuringian forest is comjirised within its limits, and gives 
a mountainous character to that part of tlie principality; lint many of the other dis¬ 
tricts consist of fertile vallies and plains, which are productive in grain, llax, hops, 
and fruit. The upland tracts are either covered with wood, or afford gootl pasturage 
for numerous flocks of sheep. The chief mineral and fossil treasures are iron, copper, 
coal, marble, alum, gypsum, and chalk. 

The capital of this principality is ( obcrg, situated in a pleasant valley, 
watered by the Itz. The town is in general well-built. The market-jilace is a 
handsome square, containing the town-house, and the government offices. 'I’lie castle 
is the usual residence of the reigning prince. Coburg has u few manufact«ires, 
among which are various articles made of the [letrified wooil that is found in 
the vicinity. It has also six annual fairs; with a great trade in wool. The 
population is about 7000, many of whom are employed in the marble works ami 
quarnes in the neighbourhood. 

Saalfkld, wdiich w'as formerly a town of gri'at importance, is now the 
second town within the principality. It is situated on the >Saale, aqd has several 
public institutions, with some manufactures of silk and cloth. It pos.sessed the 
mint for Upper Saxony; ami on a hill not far distant is the Benedictine monas¬ 
tery, called Saalfeld Abbey, the Abbot of which was always a prince of the German 
empire, and had a seat in the Diet. 

The chief manufactures of thi.s principality are those of leather, gunpowder, 
gla.ss, and potash, with a little silk, cotton, woollen, and linen. These, with cattle, 
' wool, wood, and slates, are the chief artich^s of its exports. The government is 
hereditary; and the inhabitants are principally Lutherans, but free toleration 
is allowed. The contingent army is 800; and the annual Revenue is about 
je52,000, 

4. The Duchy of Saxe-Meinungen. 

This Duchy borders on Saxe-Coburg and the kingdom of Bavaria. It is 
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com posed of two parts, of OherlandimA Unterlandy wliich together include a super¬ 
ficial extent of 550 square miles, and a population of 56,000 inhahituiits, or nearly 
125 persons to eaelj square mile. Unterland is the larger of the two districts and 
lies on both sides of the river Werra. Part of it is covered w'ith extensive forests ; 
but other districts abound in pasture and tillage. It also contains mines of iron, 
coal, and cobalt. Oberland is a billy tract, and its principal products arc timber 
and minerals. The whole population amounts only to about 16,000. 

Meinungbn, the chief town in the Duchy, is situated in a mountainous 
district on the banks of the Werra. Here is an elegant castle and library, 
belonging to the reigning Duke, with a lyceum, a council-house, and a hall for 
the assembly of the States. It has a small manufacture of black crape, and a 
population of about 4200 inhabitants. 

Little of the industry of Saxe-Meinungen is applied to manufactures, which 
are only carried on upon a very small scale, and consist of woollens, linens, and 
hardware ; but its princi])al export is Salt, from the mines at Xalzimgen, which 
have long been celebrated for the production of this useful substance. Most of 
the inhabitants are Lutherans ; and the annual Revenue is about .£35,000. 

5, The Duchy of Saxe-Hildbuhchausen. 

This diminutive principality borders on Saxe-Cohurg and Saxe-Meiuungen, 
and occupies a surface of 235 square miles, and a population of 30,000 Inhabitants, 
which is 128 to each square mile. The northern part is hilly and covered with 
wood, and the soil possesses but little fertility in the other regions ; so that timber 
and metals constitute the principal wealth of the country. Much of the open 
grounds is in pasture, and very little grain is raised. 

Hilduuugiiausbn is the capital of the Duchy. It is situated on the Werra, 
which is the principal stream that intersects the country. It has a gvmuasinm and 
a town-hall, in which the states of the principality hold their meetings, with some 
manufactures of cloth, and a population of 2500 individuals. 

The manufactures of the whole Uiu'hy consist of a few woollens and linen'^, 
with thread, glass, dye-stulfs, salt, and vitriol ; ami these are the chief articles of 
their exports. 'I'he power of the Duke is limited by the assembly of the nobles 
and the representatives of the people ; and the executive part of the government 
is tlivided with all due German formality, into shreds of power, called the depart¬ 
ments of justice, finance, education, police, public-works, and the army ; though 
the last (.-onsists of only 300 men, and the Reveitue of X'15,000 a year, which is 
encumbered with a public debt. The inhabitants are mostly Lutherans. 

6. The Grand Duchy of MECKr.ENUuuii-STRELrrz. 

This division of Germany is situated south-east of Meeklenburg-Schwcrin. 
It is a Hat cotmtry, full of lakes, marshes, and sandy plains ; which rendm- the air 
very damp and cold during several months of the yeiir. The whole of this Duchy 
occupies {ibout 875 sqtiare miles, and is inhabited by 72,000 people ; which gives 
a comparative population of only 82 persons to each square; mile. This, however, 
is sev(;n more than Mecklenhurg-.Sehwerin ; but the productions, the employment 
of the ])eople, the state of society, and the profession of ndigion, an; the same 
in both. 

Strelitz, the chief tovvm, is situaOsI in a marshy district, in the south-east 
part of the dominion. It is the residence of the Duke and his court. It contains, 
therefore, the public offices, with the houses of some of the principal nobility. 
None of the other towns deserve notice in this brief sketch. Tlie amount of the 
army, belonging to this dukedom, is about 700, and the annual Revenue £70,000. 
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7. Thk Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. 

The (ioniinions of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg’ include several detached 
portions of territory in the north-west of Germany. The chief of these is Olden¬ 
burg Proper, M'hich is almost surrounded by the kingdom of Hanover, and extends 
to tfie shores of the German ocean on the north. The present possessions of the 
Grand Duke, with their extent and population, are, 

.*/ rea. Population. 

Oldcnburgh Proper, including tl)c country of Dclmcnhorst, 

rrith the Lordships of Varcl,.lever, and Kniphausen.. 2250 .... 178,000 


The Principality of Eutin or Lubeck. ‘JOO .... 20,000 

The Lordship oi'Borkcnfeld..... 170 .... 20,000 


Total _ 2020 _ 218,000 


Oldenburg Proper is entirely a flat country, greatly resemlrling Holland. 
Some parts of the cotist are so low that it retjuires tliUes to prevent inundation. 
In these distritds, and near the banks of the principal rivers, the soil is rich, but in 
many others it is either marshy or sandv, and yields but little that is yaluable in 
domestic economy. Tlie climate is moist, like that of the. northern districts of 
Holland. The chief rivers are the Weser, the Ilunte, and the Dclme. The 
only small lake is the Dummersee. The population gives about <Sd persons to 
each square mile, and they are chiefly employed in attending to cattle and fishing, 
as the country seldom grows snfticient grain to sujiply the wants of the iidiabitauts. 
Its common produce is the usual kinds of grain, hemp, flax, and ho|)s. A great 
many horses and (.‘attle arc bred ; which, together with butter and cheese, are 
exported. Amber is sometimes found on its coast, and turf is tlug from tlu? moors 
and made an article of tratlic. 

The capital of this Duchy is Oldenburg, situated on the river Ilunte. It is 
a fortified town, and, inchuling the suburbs, has a population of about 5000 people. 
The mansion of the Grand Duke, with three churches, three hospitals, and an 
observatory, are its principal public buildings. There is also a gymnasium, and a 
seminary for the instruction of school-masters. The courts of justice and govern¬ 
ment oflices are situated at Oldenburg. It has also some soap-houses, tanneiies, 
and sugar refineries j but its chief trade is in wood. 

Very few manufacturing establishments are to be found in this duchy ; and 
the linen, yarn, and stockings that an* made are chiefly produced by the peasants, 
during the intervals of their other occupations. The. House of Oldenburg is one 
of the most illustrious in Kurojie; the royal families of Denmark, Sweilen, and 
llus.sia have all descended from it. In the administration of putjliu att’airs the 
Duke, according to the articles of the Germanic Confederation, is to be assisted by a 
representative assembly of the people, but this does not seem to have been regularly 
convoked. For the more easy ami ett’ectual administration of justice, the Ducal 
dominions have been divided into seven circles, and a regular court established in 
each. The majority of the inhabitants are Lutherans. Education, both here and 
in many other parts of northern Germany, has not been neglected, and most of 
the inhabitants can read and write. The contingent army is rather more than ‘20(Kb 
and the revenue about £12(1,000 a year. 

8. The Duchy op Anhalt Des.sau. 

This Duchy occupies a part of the ancient principality of Anhalt, which is 
now dividwl among the three branches of that house, and each division takes its 
name from the place where the ruling prince usually resides. Anhalt Dessau is that 
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portion of the ancient territoiy which lies on the banks of the Elbe, at the junction 
of the Mulda. It is a level country, encompassed by the Prussian territories. 
Some parts arc sandy, and others near the rivers are inaivshy; but the climate, 
upon the whole, is salubrious. The duchy yields grain, tobacco, and fruits. Cattle 
and wood are the chief exports. The whole superficial extent is 470 square miles, 
and the population about 54,000; the number of people to each square mile is 
therefore about 115. 

The chief town of this duchy is Dkssau, which is situated on the Mulda, a 
little above its (ronflueiicc with the Elbe. It contains the ducal castle, the govern¬ 
ment house, and several churches belonging to the Lutherans, tiie ('alvinists, and 
the Catholics, with a Jewish synagogue. 'Fhe [)opulation is al)OUt 9500 inhabitants ; 
nearly 1000 of whom are Jews. Dessau is pleasantly situated in a valley, and was 
frequently occupied and abandoned in September and October, by the liostile 

forces in that memorable campaign. 

Mostof the inhabitants of Anhalt-Dessau, with the reigning family,are Lutherans. 
The army comprises only 540 men, and the annual revenue is about X'51,000. 

9. Tuk Principality ok ANHALT-llKUNnuiio. 


This princi|)ality is a i)ortion of the ancient province of the same nanuN and 
is situated on the western frontiers of the former dm'hy, to which it is similar in 
general appearance, climatt*, and productions, with the exception of a small detached 
portion, which includes a part of the llartz mountains, and produces mineral trea¬ 
sures. The .soil of the other districts is mon^ rich and productive. These possessions 
contain oidy about .'345 square miles, with a population of J7,()()0. or 107 persons 
to each sipuiri’. mile. The number of men whieli this state contributes to the army 
of Germany is .‘307, and tin; annual revenue is about X’JO.OOO. 

11krniiur(j is the capital of these territories, and is situated on the Saah‘, which 
divides it into two parts, 'riiese contain about 400 houses, and 2500 iiihabitJints, 
and are connected together by a bridge. The most prominent object is tin; castle, 
which is situated on an elevated rock, and surrounded with ditches. Berninirg has 
maiMifactures of earthenware, glass, starch, and hair-powder ; and there are irmi 
works in the neighbourhood. 

10. The Principality of Anualt-Kothen. 


This part of the dominions of Anhalt is contiguous to the southern frontiers 
of tin; other two divisions, which it re.sembles ; but it is less e.xtensive and populoits. 
it contains about ;320 square miles, which are inhabited by a [lopulation of .’32,500 
individuals, or 102 persons to each square mile. The majority of the inhabitants 
are Lutherans, and the annual r(;venue of the state is nearly X’2,‘3,000. ‘riie 
capital is Kothen, a small town situated in a line betvvet;n Bcrnbnrg and Dessau. 
It is a poor place, and contains nothing remarkable, except the castle, which is the 
residence of the ruling prince. 

11. and 12. The Principalities of Schwaktzburg-Sondershausen, and 

Schwartzburu-Khdolstadt. 


The territories belonging to th(‘ house of Schwartzburg, whicu an; now divided 
between its two branches, con.sist of detached parts, situated among that crowd of 
minor principalities that are comprised between the Prus.siun, the Bavarian, the 
ISaxon, and the Hanoverian dominions. The.se two principalities are entirely 
detached from each other. Sondershausen is encompassed by the Prussian terri¬ 
tories, ami contains an area of 368 square miles, with a population of 45,000 
inhabitants, which is an average of nearly 122 to each square mile. The Revenue 
is stated at X27,500 a year. Mr. Hodgskin, who lately visited Souderhausen, 
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describes it as a fine fruitful country; but thinks the people as rude and ignorant 
as any in Germany. Tlie princes of this house were once celebrated for learning, 
but are now only known as good hunters. Notwithstanding the contiguity of the 
court to that of Saxe-Weimar, they afford a complete contrast, in literary, scientific, 
and polite attainments. The one country is the Attica —the other the Bieotia^ of 
(Germany. 

The part belonging to the Rudohtadt branch, which is situated south of the 
former, is comprised between the dominions of Saxe-Weimar, and those of 8axe- 
Coburg. It is watered by the Saale, and contains an area of ,‘180 square miles, 
with 54,650 inhabitants, or an average number of 144 persons to each square mile. 
The annual Revenue is i?22,000. Most of the inhabitants in both principalities are 
Lutherans. The nature of the country, the products, the einployineut of the peo¬ 
ple, and their commercial transactions, are similar to those of the adjacent states. 

SoNDERsHAUSEN, tlic Capital of the nortliern division,.is situated on the river 
Wipper. It is a well-built, and fortified town, with a population of about 45(M) 
inhabitants. Rudolstadt is the capital of the other principality, and stands on the 
Saale, near the eastern extremity of the dominions. It is a neat town, with a 
population of about 4000 individuals. 


13. I Ion E NZOLLE RN-IIE C HI NO E N. 


This small sovereignty is situatxd in the south-west of Germany, and i-; 
surrounded by Wirtemberg and Baden. It forms part of the old jirineipality of 1 IoImmi- 
zollern, which is now dirided into tlic two jiarts, of //er/zo/gea and //. 

The whole is a hilly region, and better adaj)tcd to pasturage than tillage; the 
breeding of (‘attle is consecjnently more practiseil than tlie raising of grain. Mneli 
of the mountainous parts is eziverotl with forests, ami sn[)plies abundance of 
timber. The extent of this principality is only about 107 szpiare mile.s, and tin; 
population 14,500, many of whom are Ijiitherans. This gives aliont Id.") ])ersons 
to each square mile. The chief town is Hechingen, from which this division takes 
its name. It is a small place, situatiid on the river .Starzel, ami contains about 2(>00 
irdiabitants, with an unimportant manufacture of woollen cloth. It is th<; residence 
of the prince, and the seat of the courts and public offices of the principality. 
The whole amount of the contingent army, is only 145 men, and the annual 
Revenue jf^HOOO 

14. The Principality of Lichtenstein. 


This .small principality is encompassed by the Tyrol, the Voralberg, and 
Switzerland. It is chiefly a hilly region, with fertile and productive vallies, yield¬ 
ing the various kinds of grain and fruits common to the adjacent provinces. Its 
extent is about .54 .square mile.s, and the po()ulatiou, according to the latest state¬ 
ment, was .5550, most of whom are catholics. The number of iis contingmit in 
the formation of the confederate army, is 55 men ; and the whole revenue about 
wP5000. Such are some of the minute portions of this vast country, Mdiich are 
dignified with the pompous appellations of principalities, and their possessors with 
the title of liereditary princes. 


15. IIoHENZOLLERN-SlGMARINGEN. 

‘JTiis part of the ancient principality of Ilohenzollern is in all respects like 
that already described. Its superficial extent is about 4.‘J8 square mile.s, ami its 
popidation 35,.‘160, which is. 82 individuals to ea(!h square mile. It is, therefore, 
mm^h less po[mlou.s and productive than the other part of the province. It derives 
its name from the chief town, which is the residence of the reigning prince. This 
is situated on the Danube, and, like most other Germans towns, contains a castle. 
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whicli is a prominent object. Many of the inhabitants are Catholics. The armed 
force is 354 men, and the national income ciP24,000. 

16. The County of Waldeck. 

This small county is situated in the 52d degree of latitude, and enclosed 
between the dominions of Hesse-Cassel and the western parts of the Prussian 
states. It is about 24 miles long, and 20 broad, and has a surface of 450 square 
miles, with a population of 52,000, or an average number of neaiiy 116 to each 
square mile. Much of the surface is hilly, and in part covered with forests, but the 
lower districts are fertile, and abound both in cattle and grain. Besides tiinlxu’, 
the higher regions yield several metallic products, among which are iron, copper, 
quicksilver, and ahnn. The principal elevations are tow ards the southern borders ; 
and north of these, the Eder crosses the county, in its eastern course to join the 
Fulda. The ca|)ital is Cokhach, situated near the western confines, and on the 
river Iller, which divides it into two [)arts. Wdldeck is a small town, near the 
south-eastern extremity of the county. Most of the inluil)itants of the princij)ality 
are Lutherans. The contingent, as fixed by the Diet, is .">19 men, and the annual 
Hevtmuc, ac.’cording to the latest statement, is X^4H,()0(). Tliis prince has one vote 
in the general assembly of the (ierman states ; but he is united with five or six 
of the otlier sovereigns of small territories, in om; vote in the Diet. 

17. and 18. Thf, Puincipalitif.s of Keuss. 


Tlu; territories of the house of Rkuss are situated on the Avestern confines of 
the kingdom of JSaxony, and immediately south of those of 8axe-Weiniar. The 
country is irregular in its shape, Imt is mostly flat and fertile, and watered in its 
greatest lengtli, from south-east to south-west, liy the Saale, as well as b<*ing 
intersected in the eastern jiart by the Elster. Like many other of the territorial po.s- 
sessions of Germany, it is divitic <1 betwis'ii the two branches of the house to wdioin it 
originally belonged. J''^aeh of those branches has the jirivilegc of voting in the general 
assembly of (iernuiu Princes. The possessions of the elder branch contain about 
150 s(]uare miles, with 22,250 inhabitauts, whicrh is, therefore, a (omparative popu¬ 
lation of 118 jiersons to (‘ach square mile. 'Flie annual Revenue is about X'13,000. 
The territories of the younger branch are more extensive, but not so wa-Il peojiled. 
They amount to I.'IO sipiare miles, and the |M)pulation to 52,000 inhabitants ; which 
is 121 persons to <‘ach square mile. Tin? Revenue of this part amounts to about 
.X’-I2,000. Neither of these principalities contains any town of consequence ; and 
the inhabitants of both are trliiefly Lutherans. 

19. The Principalitv of IIksse-Homburg. 


This is a small tract of country in the southern part of the Grand Duchy of Hes.se- 
Darmstadt, and lies a few miles north of Frankfort on the Maine. It is situated 
at the foot of the Taunus mountains, and, with the title of Landgrave, belongs to 
the younger branch of the house of Darmstadt. It originally contained only about 
7000 inhabitants ; but through the influence of the sons of the reigning prince, 
v.'ho have been conspicuous in the Austrian army, additional territories have been 
granted, and tbc population now exceeds 20,000 individuals. When the confede¬ 
racy of the Rhine tvas formed, the prince of Ilesse-Ilomburg was deprived of his 
dominions ; but these were restored by the Congress of Vienna, with an addi¬ 
tional territory on the left bank of the Rhine, and he has since been admitted an inde¬ 
pendent member of the Germanic Confederation, with a vote in the general assembly. 
'The annual Revenue is about XM8,000 a year. The reigning family and many bf 
the inhabitants are Calvinists. It was the hereditary Prince of this sinall state, to 
whom tlie Princess Elizabeth of England was married in 1818. The capital is 
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Homburg, which is about nine miles north of Frankfort on the Maine. The 
surronndingf country is heautihil, and the town is backed at a short distance by 
lofty inountains, for w'hich reason it is often called Hamburg on the Height, to 
distinguish it from another town of the same name, standing on the Lahn, in the 
northern j)art of the dominions belonging to the house of Darmstadt. Homburg 
has a few manufactures of stockings, hats, and watches, with a population of about 
3000 individuals. 

20 . and 21. Principalities of Lippe-Detmold and Lippe-Schaumbdro. 

These two principalities belong to the tw'o branclies of the same family, and 
arc situated in the southern part of the kingdom of Hanover, or rather between 
that kingdom and the western states of Prussia. The country is hilly, and in 
great part covered with forests of oak and beech. The Weser separates these jirin- 
(‘ipalities and gives each the advantages of a water communication with the sea. 
In climate, soil, and products, they are the .same as tlie southern districts of 
Hanover, and the adjacent territories of Minden. The dominions of Lipfie-Det- 
mold, contain 510 square miles and about (50,000 inhabitants, or nearly 135 to 
each square mile. 'Hie Revenue is <^^46,500. IJppe-Schaianhurg is much less, 
including only 214 square miles, and 24,000 inhabitants, or about 112 persons to 
each square mile ; and an annual Revenue of X^21,500. The number of inhabi¬ 
tants of both is, therefore, about 93,000. They are ehii'fly comjio.sed of Lutherans 
ami Calvinists. 

Detmold is the capital of the southern principality, and is situated near the 
western frontier of the dominions. It is a well-built town, with a strong castle, and a 
population of about 2400 inhabitants. It is nearly 25 miles south-east of Minden. 

BucKKiH?Rts is the chief town in the other division of the princiiialily. It is 
a neat small town, very near the western confines of the >Schaumburg territories, 
and a few miles east of Miiuhai. It is only distinguished as the residence of the 
reigning family, and the st'at of goveniinent. 

Free ( 'itii;s. 

At one period Germany contained fifty-one Free Cities. To them the inge¬ 
nious manufaiiturers ami enterprising merchants of the country resorted, and, by 
becoming the centres of industiy and commerce, they grew rich and nourishing. 
This prosperity appears to have caused a constant struggle between them and the 
princes tin whose dominions they were situated ; and a combination of circumstan¬ 
ces has at length reduced their number to four. To this result, the success of 
Buonaparte, his desire to reward his allies, the establishment of the ('onfederation 
of the Rhine, and the final adjustment of tlie Germanic body, by the ('ongress at 
Vienna, have all contributed. These four are Lohech, Franhjhrt on the Mjiine. 
Bremen, and Hamburg, each having a small surrounding territory belonging to it, 
and a vote in the general U'sembly of the German })rinces; but they are united 
together in one vote in the Diet of the ('onfederatiou. 

Lubeck is situated between Holstein ami Mecklenburg, on the banks of the 
Trave, which falls into the Baltic, about eight miles below tlie town. It was built 
in the 12th century, and was soon aftei'M'ards endowed with several pri\ ileges by 
tlie reigning Duke of Saxony. Lubeck was declared a free city of the empire in 
1220, and entered into a treaty with Hamburg, wiiieh laid tlie foundation of the 
Haiiiseatic League, in 1241. This treaty, thougli since modified, subsists between 
Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, to the present time. When the retreat of 
fJeneral Bluchcr was cut off, subsequently to the battle of Jena, be marched to 

before he surrendered. Tills caused the 
and it was annexed to their dominions in 


laibeek, and made a strong resistance bt 
city to full into the hands of the French, a 
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1810; but was again declared free by the Congi’ess at Vienna, and comprised in the 
(jrerraanic Confederation. 

The town of Lubeck stands on an eminence, and is clean and cheerful. It is 
surrounded by walls which have been converted into public walks, and are shaded 
by trees. The town itself possesses more regularity than many of the old towns 
of Germany. The houses are chiefly built of stone, and there are several wide 
streets. Lubeck was once a bishop’s s(*e, and has still a cathedral with several 
churches, of which 8t. Mary’s is the most noted. It is a large and elegant struc¬ 
ture ; distinguished for its allegorical paintings, called the dance of death ; a curious 
astronomical clock ; a noble organ ; and many handsome moiinments. Among the 
other public edifices of Lubeck, is the council-house, a neat old Gothic hiiihiing, 
in the ha,ll of which the deputies of the Hans Towns met in the early ages of that 
celebrated league. Previously to its surrender to the French, in 1806, the military 
works were of great strength, but they have been demolished, and the rnoat that 
surrounded the town fille<l up. 

During the early period of its freedom, the small territory of Lubeck inelnded 
several detached parts, which have since betm exchanged for others eontignons 
to the city, and though comparatively small, their possession is of great iinpor 
tanee, as it opens a free intercourse with the j)ort lu'ar the mouth of the river, 
where ships drawing more than ten feet water are obliged to unload part of their 
cargoes. Travemunde is therefore the port of Lubeck, aud is near the mouth of the 
river. The whole extent of the territory belonging to this city, is about 118 sijuare 
miles, and the population embraces 4(),GoO iiulividuals, with an annual revenue of 
i?37,()00 ' 


Lubeck is not partiimlarly noted for manufactures ; yet they are multi¬ 
farious, though upon a small scale. Among them are woollens, cottons, silk, 
tobacco, soap, starch, white-lead, copper, and brass wire. Its traile has been 
increased by its situation, which gives it an easy ac(;(“ss to the lialtic, and a ready 
iuter<rourse with the interior of the country, btith by land and "water. The free¬ 
dom of the city and its prominence in the 1 lanseatic league, also promoted the same 
object. The tradi; consists principally in the export of corn and other articles of 
produce, from the adjacent country, aud in the iiujiortatiou of u'iue from Fraiu'c, 
with manufactured goods and colonial produce from England ; but these are not 
in large (piantities, in consequence of its vicinity to Hamburg. Lubeck has given 
birth to several men of eminence, particularly to ^losheim, the well known writer 
of ecclesiasti(;al history, and Sir (iodfrei/ Aneller, the cekHiratt'd painter. 

Fkankkout on the Maine is one of the priuci[)al citi<*s in Germany, in con¬ 
sequence of its commercial transactions, aud its more extensive coniu'xions with 
mo.st other parts of Europe, as well as being the permanent seat of the (iermauic 
Diet. It is situated on both banks of the Maine, about twenty miles above its 
confluence with the Rhine, and possesses a territory ot 110 sipiare miles, stretch¬ 
ing from east to west, along the right bmik of the river, with a population of 
nearly .52,000 inhabitants. About 45,000 belong to the city ; ami 7000 inhabit 
the adjacent district, which contains two market-towns, aud live villages. A stone 
bridge crosses the IVIainc and unites the two parts of the town. Most of the for¬ 
tifications have been destroyed, and the .spaces laid out in gardens and promenades. 
Many of the houses in Frankfort are built of wood, but several of tin; streets are 
wide; and some of the squares spacious. It contains many good buildings, among 
which are the present and former residences of the. ele(;tors, princes, and counts, 
of the empire. Nearly twenty chm*ches adorn the town, and some of them arc 
handsome structures. Frankfort w'us long one of the literary foci of Germany, 
but this distinction has been transferred to Ix*ipsic. It is still a kind of central 
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point with travellers, as the great roaiis to almost all parts of that extensive coun¬ 
try lead through it. But its principal distinction arises from its commercial 
activity, to which both its local circumstances and its annual fairs greatly con¬ 
tribute. The Maine and the Rhine give it an extensive communication with other 
regions, aiul render it the general depot for their produce, and the magazine from 
which their wants can be supplied with the manufactures of foreign nations, and 
the products of distant regions. Its two great annual fairs are held in spring aiid 
autumn. Each continues three weeks, ami is frequented l)y merchants from all 
parts of Europe. The inhabitants of Frankfort embrace pci'sons of all religious 
]HHsuasions. The Jews amount to about 9000, and were formerly confined to one 
quarter of the town, in which they were always shut up at night. They are now 
allowed to inhabit other parts, but do not enjoy the same freedom as in many other 
German cities. Al) other religions are equally protected by the laws, from which 
the final appeal is to the (ierinan Diet. 

Bremen stands on the Weser, about fortj-five miles from the sea, and includes 
a small territory, which is enclosed in the kingdom of Hanover. It was one of 
the early and principal members of the Hanseatic league. Bremen was taken by 
the French, in 1800, and annexed to their empire, in 1810, as the chief j)lace in 
the department of the mouth of the Weser. 'Hie town is, in general, well-built, 
and the principal street very long. 'Hie edifices ihat attract most notiia; an; the 
cathedral, the exchange, and the town-house. There is also a celebrated academy 
which was established in 1529. 'Hie trade of Bremen consists in its manufactures 
of refined sugar, cottons, woollens, dye-stulfs, and some other articles. It exports 
the produce of the adjacent parts of the country, and supplies it with various foreign 
commodities. 

'Hie maritime cianmerce of Bremen is extensive, though only small vessels 
can come up to the town. 'Hiose of larger burden, load and unlouil at f^cgesack, 
about thirteen miles below Bn inen. Aliout 900 vessels, of every size, enter the 
port annually, from all quarters. 'Hie whole extent of these territories is about 
75 square miles, and their population 48,500 individuals. Bremen furnishes a 
contingent of 185 men to the army of Germany, and possesses an annual revenue of 
nearly X''10,000. 

IIamburo is one of the most noted commercial luties in Europe. It is 
situated ou tlie right bank of the Elbe, on the borders of Holstein, near the place 
where that rivei' opens into a spacious estuary. Like the other free towns, it pos¬ 
sesses a small surrounding territory, and forms one of the independent states of the 
Germanic Confederation. Here the river Alster flows into the Elbe, and insu¬ 


lates a part of the town. Hamburg w'as founded in the reign of Charlemagne, and 
its favourable situation for commercial purposes, soon increased its population and 
importance. In 1241 it entered into a treaty with Imbeck for then.utiud protection 
of their rights and commerce, and these being afterwards joined by other towns, laid 
the foundiition of the Hanseatic league. During the early periods of its history, 
Hamburg was subject to the kings of Denmark, as Dukes of Holstein. In 1618, 
it u as admitted into the number of imperial towns, but it did not enjoy complete 
freetlom, till 1768, when the Danish monarchy renounced all claims to its sove¬ 
reignty, and Hamburg was ranked among the independent cities of the German 
empire. Its wealth and commerce progressively increased, and it was little 
affected by tbe agitations that shook the surrounding countries, till it was occupied 
by a large French garrison, in 1806, and a great part of its funds appropriated by 
Buonaparte to the support of bis army. Four years afterwards it was annexed to 
tbe French empire, as the chief place in the department of the Mouths of the Elbe. 
From that time to its final evacuation by tbe French, in 1814, commerce suffered 
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greatly by the proiubitory system. Before the French quitted the town, tac Ham¬ 
burgers experienced severely the effects of war and of French rapacity. The tre(‘s 
which ornamented the public walks were cut down, the houses on the ramparts 
were destroyed; immense quantities of merchandize were seized; and the bank 
plundered. A part of the funds of this last, however, was restored by the Bour¬ 
bon government.—Such was the state of Hamburg when the Congress of Vienna 
gave it back its ancient privileges, as well as a vott; in the general assemhiy of German 
states, and joined it with Frankfort, Lubeck, and Bremen, in a vott; in the Diet. 

Hamburg covei's a large space of ground, hut is not an elegant town. Most 
of the houses are old, and the streets narrow and irivgii/ar, (*xcept along the Alster, 
where some of them are handsome. All the lower parts an* intors<‘etc(l hv’ 
water communications, which give it a resemblance to a Dutch town. The Alster 
is formed into two large basins, the one on the outside of the town, and the 
other on the inside, which serves as a harbour. An arm of the Elbe also forms 
two ports, the one for .ships, and the other for boats. Nearly a third of the 
space within the w'alls is water. Few of tlu; public buildings present any thing 
remarkable. It has sixteen churches, of wliieh St. Michaers and St. Pefers arc 
distinguished by their elegant siiirc's, and that of St. Nicholas for its umsi(*al chimes. 
The exchange is a modern edifice, fitted up Avith elegance ; and some of its hospitals 
also de.serve notice, among its public buildings. 'I'lie population of Ilamlmrg has 
been subject to great fluctuatiou, and is now about 11.5,000 ; besides which, about 
15,000 more reside within tin; limits of its territoiies. These include a small 
district, encompassing the (uty, the town and bailiwick of Cuxluwen, at the mouth 
of the Elbe, and some scattered villages in the Duchy of Holstein. Tlu* whole 
amounts to about 1M4 square miles, Avhicli, including customs and other emolu¬ 
ments, produce an annual rev<*nue of more than iM00,000. Tlie army suppoi ted 
by the Hamburgers, is about 1800 men ; but their contingent to the German forces 
is only 1298. 

Hamburg was long distinguished for its manufactures, as Avt'll as for its mer¬ 
cantile transactions. Among these, brewing and sugar-relining were llie most 
prominent. During the early part of tlu; last century, there \A'as nearly MOO houses 
engaged in the refining of sugar. It is still carrii-d on, but not upon so large a 
scale. The printing of cottons and of linens, also employ .se\erai hundreds of 
persons. Dye-works are numerous ; and silk stuffs, gold and .siK'er lace, stockings, 
sail-cloth, soap, jewellery, and other articles, are made in small <[uantities. But 
it is in its mercantile character that Hamburg is most distinguished ; .aiul this 
arises chiefly from the extent of its communication with the interior of Germany 
The navigation of the Elbe, extends from the .sea to the coiifines of Bohemia, and 
is of great importance to the commerce of Ilambiirg. 'I'liis place has, tli<'rcforc 
become a grand emporium for the various commodities of England, France, Spain 
Portugal, the Netherlands, the West Indies, and the United States of America. 
These are exchanged for the productions and manufaidures of all the northeri. 
parts of Germany, and even for those of many districts in the. centre, ami the south 
Linen and thread are brought in great quantities from Bohemi:*. Moravia, Silesia, 
lower Saxony, and Westphalia. The trade in timber from the Baltic is extensive. 
The other articles are numerous. Among them are flax, hemp, potash, pitch, tar, 
tobacco, wax, honey, hide.s, wool, woollen yarn, dried provisions, mineral products, 
and metallic wares. The number of ships that entere<l Hamburg in 1817, Avas 
1640, but this was less than the average amount, and the annual number is now 
estimated at 2000. 
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Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal places in the Minor States of the 

Germanic Confederation. 


The Latitudes are all North, and the longitudes 

Names of I’laccs.-Stale. | Latitnde. rLongitiideT 


o / o f U 

Allenberg . Sase Gothn 52 59 0 12 22 0 

Altorf .K. Dufoiiw 49 23 0 11 2(1 0 

Anspach. dillo . 48 12 0 10 33 0 

Bamberg . ilUto.. .. 49 36 0 10 35 0 

Bautzen. K. Sa-rmn/ ol 10 0 14 27 O 

Bentlieim . H. Unnnrtr] 52 20 0 7 5 0 

Bcrnbiirg. AnhiUtl 51 50 0 11 52 0 

Blaiikriibiirg.D. lirunsirlckl 51 48 0 10 57 0 

Bremen .. FneCiti/ 53 4 45 8 48 3 

Brunswick. D. Jirvnswick 52 15 43 10 29 30 

Calw . K. tVirUmluip 48 47 O 8 60 0 

Carlsriihe. f). linden 48 59 .ll 8 20 45 

Cassel. Ilcsiie- 6’jsse/j 51 19 20 9 35 18 

Cliemnitz...A’. Siuony 50 45 0 12 50 0 

ClaiiSlhall . K. Uanoni 51 48 30 10 20 32 

Cobnrg ..S’oxi-('o5u(4r 50 15 18 10 58 0 

Constance.... G. 1). liadtn 47 36 10 9 8 15 

Corliacli . C. tCaUleck 51 1C 0 8 54 O 

Darmstadt.49 53 37 8 43 49 

Dfssau. Atihall 51 50 6 12 17 1 

Detmold . Uppe-Iielmuld 51 53 O 8 45 O 

Diepboltz . K. Uanorir 52 36 30 8 21 1 

Dillenburg . G.D. iVussuu] 50 45 O 8 22 O 

TX'tt t.' Tl _2-. A 13 a A r*rt l.k »iy» 


Dilb'ilgen.A'. Tiararini 48 34 33 10 30 29 

Drksdkn .A. Saxony' 51 2 50 13 43 1 


Dlirlacli. G. D. liadenl 48 39 0 8 31 0 

Kiehsladt.A./Jaiww 48 53 .30 II 10 .36 

Eimbcck . A. Ilanni'rrl 51 44 0 9 49 0 

Eisenach ,..G. U. Saxe tVeimarl 50 58 55 10 20 15 

Elwangen.A'. 48 57 0 10 12 0 

Emden...A. JJnnorerj 53 22 3 7 11 I 

Frankfort . Free City .50 7 29 8 36 0 

Freybnrg. G. D. linden 48 0 O 7 .57 O 

Freyburg . A'. Sa.rony 50 .55 0 13 14 O 

Fritzlar . flesse-Castel 50 8 0 9 13 0 

Fulda . ditto . 50 33 57 0 44 O 

Giessen.... Huse-Darmiladt 50 25 O 8 43 O 

Goslar .A. Hanover 51 3 0 10 31 0 

Gotha . S<ixc-Gotka 50 47 4 10 42 53 

Gottingen .A. Hanover 51 SI 54 9 55 15 

Hall . H. tVirtemliurg 49 6 0 9 .50 0 

Hamburg. Free City 53 32 51 9 .08 .3.5 

Hanau . Hesee-Coanel .50 9 0 8 59 O 

Hanovkk . K. Ilanovet .52 22 25 9 42 51 


Heidelberg . G.D. fludenl 49 24 43 8 41 38 


all East, from the first meridian of Great Britain. 


i Names of Places.-State. 


Longitude. 

1 

1 


0 

t 

// 

O 

\ 

tl 

;Heilbron . 

..A- IVirtemburg 

49 

7 

48 

9 

8 

45 

'Helnistadt .... 

,..l>. Bntnsirick 

52 

13 

0 

10 

59 

0 

IjHildersheini . 


52 

9 

31 

9 

55 

38 

i Hombnrg .... 

.. Ues.w- Homlmrg 

50 

15 

0 

8 

32 

0 

i|Ho}a . 


52 

48 

0 

9 

12 

0 

jldstein. 

.G. D. Nassau 

50 

12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

jjena. 


50 

56 

28 

11 

37 

15 

iKeinpten. 

.A'. Bararia 

47 

44 

10 

10 

18 

45 

jKotheii . 

...Anhalt Kithen 

51 

47 

0 

12 

4 

0 

ll.andshut . 


48 

30 

40 

12 

G 

55 

I.a'ipsic . 

./i. Saxuny 

51 

20 

16 

12 

21 

45 

' l.iibeek . 

. Free City 

.53 

51 

18 

10 

50 

0 

! Lunebiirg. 


53 

16 

0 

10 

31 

0 

' Mailiiii'g. 


50 

54 

0 

« 

45 

0 

i Meiiiiiiingen . 


47 

59 

40 

10 

10 

15 

! .Mentz. 

.ilfsse- Darmstadt 

49 

59 

60 

8 

11 

0 

! Ml'Mch . 

.A'. Bavaria 

48 

S 

19 

11 

35 

15 

' Nassau..... 

. (L />. Nassau 

.50 

18 

O 

7 

42 

f) 

; Neli.stadi ...G 

U. Saxe-M'eitnar 

50 

44 

34 

12 

5 

10 

1 Oldenburg. 

.G. D. Oldenburg 

53 

8 

20 

8 

11 

16 

lOsnabtirg 


52 

16 

32 

8 

1 

11 

1 Osterode. 


51 

44 

15 

10 

16 

54 

1 Pa.ssau. 

.A. Bararia 

48 

36 

3 

13 

25 

7 

1 Ra.sladt. 

.. .. G. D. Baden 

48 

54 

0 

8 

14 

0 

' liatisboii . 

.A. Bavaria 

49 

O 

S3 

12 

4 

.30 

1 Kostock. 

..Meek. .SehiFerin 

54 

8 

t 

12 

IS 

0 

1 Rotweil. 

. K. tVirtimburg 

48 

5 

0 

8 

so 

0 

I .Schmatkalden. 

.... Hesse-Cusset 

50 

40 

0 

10 

55 

0 

ll.Seliwerin. 

.. Meek.. Schiret in 

53 

40 

0 

II 

30 

0 

! .Sellers. 

.. Cf. D. fieusau 

49 

55 

0 

8 

20 

0 

LStrelitz. 


53 

20 

0 

13 

25 

0 

I.Stltgard... . 

...A. tVirtemliurg 

48 

46 

15 

9 

11 

0 

iTnbingcn. 


48 

31 

10 

9 

3 

25 

Ulm. 


48 

23 

20 

9 

59 

6 

Vcrdeii. 

...A. Hanover 

53 

10 

0 

» 

0 

0 

Weimar.G. 

D. Saxe-fVeimai 

51 

6 

0 

11 

52 

0 

Wisroar. 

...Meek. tSehwtvin 

53 

55 

0 

11 

SO 

0 

.Wolfeiibollle . 


5S 

10 

0 

10 

45 

0 

!Worms . 

. Hesse- Darmstadt 

49 

32 

0 

8 

29 

0 

AViirtzbiirg. 


49 

46 

0 

10 

IS 

0 

Znickau. 


SO 

40 

0 

12 

26 

0 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES 


or TUG 

SMALIiEK KINGDOMS AND STATES OF GERMANV. 

Monies. 

I lie variety of monies, weif'lits, and measures of fJermany, have always been subjects of great perplexity 
to travellers and geographers, as well as great iinpedimenls to its commercial transactions. They have been 
mu(di simplilied by the late reduction in tlie number of its states, but arc still so niiinerons and diversifieil as 
to render selection necessary. The following list, therefore, contains only tlie principal pla<a s ; and are 
Ti'stricted to ylu^xbur^, the chief commercial place in the kingdom of Bavaria, the three free cities of 
Bremen, Frankfort, and Hamburg, with Hanover as the principal place in that kingdoiri. 


Monies of Account. 

AtlGSKURG. 

Accounts arc kept at Angsbiire in I'torim, wliicli arc also 
railed (Jilders or Gtihlciis. The division and value of which 
are according to the present ratio of exchange. 

4 Pfrtnnings arc crpial to 1 Creutcer erpial to 0 0^ 

4 Crentzers 1 Batzen - 0 13. 

> 

];> Batzen, or GO Crentzers 1 Florin - 2 o 

Florins 1 liixthalcr- .1 0 

Accounts arc also expressed in Gf:o, or Current ; the for- i 
mcr is always S7 per cent, better than the latter. 

Bremen. 

'rtic mcrchant.s at Bremen keep their accounts in Rix- 
dollans, or Thalers, which are divided in Grotes and 
Schwaren. 

4 Schwarcii are equal to 1 Grote, equal to 0 0-,t ]■ ! 

72 (irotcs . 1 Kixthaler —- :> 2 

5 Kixthalers, or Rixdol. 1 Louis d’or .•• • 16 d 

Also 

•S Flinrichs . 1 Copstirk —. 0 6.' 

6 Cop.sticks . 1 Kixthaler •••• .‘I d 

Frankfort. 

Accounts as kept at Frankfort, answer for most of the 
surrounding districts. These arc in Kixthalers, or Florins, 
whieli arc thus divided. 

4 I’fctiiiiiigs are equal to I ('rentzer, equal to O 0 c 


6(1 (!reutzcrs . 1 Florin, or Gulden ... 2 O 

DO ('rciitzcrs . 1 Kixthaler F.x. money ;) O 

2 Florins . 1 Ki.xdollar Specie ... 4 0 

'I'hc Kixdollar, nr Kixthaler of aceount, is also divided 
differently. 

2 Alhuscs arc 1 Batzen, equal to O 1 

6 Batzen . 1 Copstick • •.. () 8 

3 (iopslicks. 1 Florin •••• 2 0 

Florin . 1 Kixdollar .>•• 3 0 


Hamburg. 

Hamburg merchants usually keep their accounts in Marks, 
Schillings, and Pfennings /.uA.s. The latter appellation 
signifying Hamburg money, to distinguish it from Danish 
and others. 

12 Pfennings arc equal to 1 Schilling, equal to 0 t^'- 

If-Schillings . 1 Mark •••• 1 Sjl 

Flemish money is also sometimes used, and tlien two 
Grotes or Pence are equal to one Schilling, and 2J Flem. 
Schillings are one Mark. 

The money of account at Hamlmrg, includes differenf 
kinds. The principal are liunco and Cunmey. Tlic first 
implies sums lodged in the Bank, and transferred from one 
person to another ; the latter includes the current coins, in 
which all common transactions and minor accounts arc 
settled. 

4 


Coins. 

Gold. Intrinsic value. 

.s. d. 

Ducat equal to 4 Flo. l.'i (Tint. Cur. equal to 9 I* 

Gilder —- .3 Florins Current . 6 7,1 

Silver. 

Kixdollar .• 2 Flo. 12 (Teut. Cur. 4 V’ 

Vlonn . 601 'revitivrs . 'i 

Copstick ... 20 Creiit/.ers 11 ii— 


With smaller pieces in proportion. 

BuKMEtJ. 

Gold. 

Ducat equal to 2f Kixthalers Cur. cqaal 8 3’ 
.Silver. 

Kixdollar specie. Rixdollars Cur. 4 2 r 

Cop,stick . 3 Fiinrick. 0 

Flinrick .. 9 2 z. r 

* ■> 

Other smaller piece* in proportion, and Scliwaieii, in cop¬ 
per, equal to or nearly -I th of an English penny. 
Frank FOKT. 


Gold. 

Ducat . 9 ij 

Silver. 

Hixilollar .1 2§ 

Half ditto . 2 Ij 

Qiiai ter ditto. I o| 


f'opslick, ,2 Kixdollar specie 0 
Tlie eopper ruins are Hellers, 2(i of which are iipi.il lo 
alioiit a penny Eiigli^li. 

Hamburg. 

Gold. .1 s. il 

F’orliigaloese, equal lo to Diirals .t ).! 

Half ditto . ;> ditto .. 2 <■ l<i 

Quarter ditto . 2* dillo . 1 .1 

Ducat . () Marks Baiiro... 0 9 I [ 

The Portiigaluese, with its halt and quarter, are litlli 
employed in Commerce. 

Silver. 

Kixdollar specie, equal 3 Marks specie. I 7 |. 


Mark •••• 16 Srhillings. 1 t 

I’iere of U Srliilliiigs... O 7 

Piece of 4 ...0 4 


There are also varioii.s other coins of smaller values. 
Beside* the coins which are .strictly those of the iity, .i 
great variety of foreign coins are in common cireulatiun at 
Hamburg. Among the gold coins most fieqiiently met with 
arc, 

Spanish Pistoles 
Prussian Fredericks 
Hanoverian George d’ors 
Hniiiswick Carl d’ors 
Saxon August d’ors. 

The silver coins of the same places, with those of various 
others, arc likewise common. 
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SMALLER 


Hanovkr. 

Account^ (irc kopt licro in IlixtlialtTS, !Mari«-n!;roscln'ii, 
and J'ft'iinintr'. 'I'll'? Good Grosclie and tiu- IHoriu aio 
aNo M>!iii'tinir> used. 

5. d. 

ii I’lriminii'i arc cqii.il to 1 Maricn Grosclic, equal O (>( 


1 5 Mar, Grox'licn • • • 1 Good Grosclic .... n i 

?+ Mai. Grosclicn •••• 1 Vloiin •••■ -J <> 

;if; ditto •••• J Itixllialcr •••• t) 


Hanovkr. 

Gold. s. d, 

GccriKed’or. (i 

Ducat . t) A 

Gilder or Florin. 7 0 

Flail'ditto. 6 

Doolilc ditto . I't 0 

Silver. .s. d. 

Rixdollar, equal 4!5 Mar. Grosclicn. |. n 

Florin, or piece of two tliird», /iiir . 4 


I Half Florin, or piece of onc-lliird . I ij 

i Goarter, or piece of six );ood "loselien ... (• lii 

: I'lorili, or piece of t«o-llii>iis, half . o :ii 

1 Besides a ninnlier of smaller silver pieces, theie aie e ■pi-rr 
I -.•mns of a, and 1 Pfenning, wliieli are equal to about 


Common Weights. 


AtGSBURG. 

(ioM and Si/j:i r 

F.iij;. drains. 

4 Veiiny wcidlits are equal 1 Oiiintin, equal to .S(c‘.ioii!7.i 
4 Qiiinliiis t Loth ••• '.’■J7’6!ir.') 

tbLotlis .... 1 Mark .... ;ioirs* 

Commercial Jl 

Avoir, lbs. 

o t lbs. are equal to . i.’.) 

too lbs. arc one Oiitner. 10 tv 

IJrkmkn 

(told and Si/eer If 'eiirhl. 

Fug. grains. 

g I’feiiiiings arc equal I Quint equal to giflH';) 

•V Quints •••• 1 Loth ■••• llg'7.'i 

2 Lotlis I Ounce •••• gg.'v.) 

10 Ounee.s 1 Mark ....JoOH- 

Commercial freight. 

Avoir, lbs. 

> Loths are equal to t Ounce, equal to (l Oo'.i 

it Ounces • • • • 1 Mark • • -. O'.j.i 

o Marks .... 1 I’oiiud .... I't 


to F*ounds .••• 

1 Stone of wool 

11- 

11 lbs. - 

1 Lispoiiml .. •. 

t.'ct 

20 Ihs. .... 

1 Slone of Flax 

22* 

116 lbs. •••• 

1 (h iitiler •. • • 

127-6 

120 lbs. .... 

1 Waag of Iron 

1.12- 

290 lb.s. 2J Centm is 

1 Sliippoiind 

.-319- 

300 lbs. - 

1 Load .. ■ • 

titiO- 


Frankfort. 

Commercial // ’right. 

Avoir, lbs. 

•f Quints aie equal to l Loth, equal tu ‘ii.iaoiiti 
tii Lollis .... 1 Mark .... O'trl'ia 

2 MaiikS .•.. 1 I'ound •••• I 'Jl.r 

22 lbs. - 1 Stoiii.27';i‘.> 

1(10 lbs. .... 1 Centner . Igf.i 

A'.il;.--The gold and f/Vrir weigbl, botb liiue, at Haio- 
buvg, and Hanover, is the siiiiie as at Urriio n. 

n.\.M nciKi. 

Commercial ff'eight. 

Avoir, lbs. 

•t Quentins arc equal to I Loth, e(|iial to ll•(l.‘^,>:l7r^7,S 
o la,Ills .... I Oiitiec .... (l•0(^(i717.'> 

tt Ounces .... 1 .Mark .•■. 

M.ilks •• • 1 Pound .... I (i(i7',t6 

t(l lbs. 1 .St of wool oi fca.I(l‘(i7'.lo 

14 lbs, 1 l.ispoiind 14 -oai4 

•.'ll lbs. ..■• 1 Slone of lla\ ‘Jl'.'i.iPg 

112 lbs. 1 Centner .... tto’iillb.) 

20 Lispd.s. or 2t Ct i.tn. 1 Sliippoiind*... goo-o-j-iio.s 
221 lbs. .... 1 Tonne of bill ter2;i'i'22:i:> 

Hanovur. 

Commercial If 'eig-ht. 

The weights of Hanover are similar, both in divi.sion tind 
value, to tlio.se of Hamburg. 


Common Measures. 


Aug.sburg. 

Corn Measure. 

Win. Bushel. 

4 Maassels are equal to 1 Viertel, equal to '202.0 
4 Viertels 1 Metre ... 'til 

8 Mct/en ••.< 1 .Sehatf ... G'13 

Liquid Measure. 

Wine Gallons. 

8 Maasses are 1 Beson, equal lo 2'.s(> 

6 Boson ... 1 Miiide •••• l.'r'.iG 

2 Miiideii ... 1 Jez .... .'tOT'i 

i! Jez ... 1 Fuller ..•• 24.'>'7t> 

A F'aas of beer, is 1.3 English beer gallons. 

Long Measure. 

Eng. Feet. 

1'2 Inches are 1 Foot, equal to 'iirigj 

2 Feet. 1 Short cll .... l'!342.i 

A lung ell •••• 2' 

The short ell is used for linens, and the long cll for 
ether things. 


Brkmf.n. 

Corn Mcn.'ture. 

Will. Bushels. 

4 Spints are equal to 1 Viertel, equal lo O'.vO.') 

4 Viertels - 1 Schelfel - y-O* 

10 Seheffebs - 1 Quart - 20'2 

•1 Quarts .••• 1 Last .... 80'8 

Liquid Measure. 

Witm Gallons. 

4 Mingels are equal lo I Quart, equal lo 0-18678 
4 Quarl.s •••• 1 Stiibgen .... ()'748l' 

2 i .Stubgens •••• l Viertel .••• 1'963' 

20 Viertels •••• I Ohm .••• .381 
.‘50 Viertels •••• 1 Hogshead-i • • .“>8 

6 Ohms •••• 1 Fiider 232 

fjong Measure. 

F.ng. Feet. 

1 2 Inches arc 1 Foot, equal to 0-‘Jd 

2 Feet.1 Ell ••• • 

6 Foot.1 darter • • • • .*>•7’ 

16 Feel. 1 Riitlie •••• 15'2 
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Frankfort. 

Corn Meamre. 

Win. Dnsbcln. 

4 Srchtor.s arc 1 M<4zr, tqual to 0 ' 4 .Sy 4 - 


2 Motzi’ii ...... 1 Siiiinicr . 0'9iB8' 

4 Simmers.i Maker . 31 

Liriuid Measure. 

Wine Gallons. 

4 IMaasses are 1 Quart, equal to t-'JS 

20 Quails . 1 Ohm . 39' 

5 Ohms .1 Kiider . lya- 

Fullers . ... 1 .Stiiek . 292-.‘> 


Ijcnir ]\Ictisiire. 

Kiiif. I'eet. 

The Fool, is equal to ‘.I:;?/) 

'1 lie I'-ll ... t*7(ill?a 


HAMliUKC. 


C iirii Mciisure. 


Wheal aiitl Kye. Win. I’ushels. 


‘J lliititcus an' 

1 Fass, 

eipial to tv 

'■ri .. 

1 Selnirel 

. .i* 

10 .Selu ff( Is . 

1 Wispel 

. .'lO- 

y Wisprls . 

1 Last 

. (iO- 

and Paii< 

•V. 


<> KasM *4 . 

1 .Sehcflel 

.. 

10 Seln til ls . 

1 Wispel 

. 4.’)- 

2 M i.-pels. 

1 Last 

. IK)* 


I.i'iuiil ^fcusltrv, 


Wine gallons. 

2 Oessels are I Qiiarlier, equal Iti •l';)9I'I) 


4 tluaitieis ... 1 Slahiieii ... •O.xi:!;;' 

2 .Slul>;reii ...1 \ieilel .. I'!'(l 2 (i( 5 ' 

4 VierteK ... 1 iaiiier ... 7'(i.)0(i* 

■> Vieitels ... I Anker .. 

I Ankei.s. I Ohm ... .'<11} 

It Olmii. I I'lnler ... 2.!()- 

(id .Ste.le^ei. I OxhnI'l til'kiMiuly 

(i.i . t Oviioft (if I'H iioIi wine 

KM) . J Pipe wine ... 

W'j ilitlo . I Tonne of Keer ... -E’l yO-i 

A llanel of W hale oil, is 


hmg Measure . 

F.llf,'. Feet. 

'I o 

;i I'alius ^ ‘'‘1““’ ■-'•I'*''’ 

yFett . lF.ll ... I'!)iil.j 


t> Feet . 1 Craftcr or Fathom .5-641.'5 

ItjFeit... I .Short liiilhc ... ISMTii.S 


16 Feet .. 1 Long Kiilhe ... 

Tile Khineland foot is used liy Engineers and Surveyors 

and Ls equal to l2j^ liiuglish inches. The Khineland Kuihe 
is 12 Rhineland feel, or 12^ Engli.sh feet. 

SaprrJicUil Meamre. 

9 Hand), square feet are nearly e(|iial to i) Eng. ft. 

16 Khineland feet arerather more thiiii 17 Eiig.it. 

A Sehellel ol land is ahoiil l acre t. perehes. 

.V Morgen 2 acres o} perehe.s. 

Hamiveu. 


.) Metzer.s 
6 Itinilens 
h Makers 
2 Wispels 


2 Nossels . 
2 Qaai lieis 
2 Kaiinens 
Id .Sliihgeu 
'1 Ankers * • 
2*i Ohms •• 
6 Ohni.s .. 


i'urn Measure. 

Win lliishel. 

are I Himten, equal to •h:i.v72I 

. I iMalter .. .S'.'ile.'li'jt) 

- I Wi,|iel .. I'.; Ill,(,oil 

. 1 Last .. lil li.ii'.'u, 


Lhjuid Measure. 

Wine 

.... 1 Qiiailier, equal (o 


I Kanneii 
1 Stiihgen 
1 Anker 
1 Ohm 
1 F.imer 
I Fuder 


gallons, 
ij'.t.of 
le.Sl.im;- 

lil-,'77- 

HM 

ii)2-7;. 

2 K. () 


Lonsr Measure. 


Eng. I'eel. 

12 Inehe.s. 1 Fool, equal lo •O.il.jt 

2 Feet. 1 lull .. rodlidy 

.'< Ells . 1 tdafler • ■ .’)'7'-' 124 

16 Feel. 1 Riilhe l.>-2olo4 


Stjuare A//.'i).s«re. 

The square foot is equal l.'il’ Eng square mehes. 

'I'he si|uare Kuihe. 2 .) 2 I’lig. square yaida. 

6d Kulhes are 1 Vorling.. I Kood II j perehes. 
2 Vorlins -• 1 Morgen 2 Roods 22' |)eiehes. 


ExtMlANOKS. 


'I’lu' fdlldwini; :ire the presciit rates of excliaiiges Iiet.ween some of the priaeipal coiuuiereial plaee.s 

in (iennany and otlier parts of Eiiri)[)e, 

i Haaihijkg. 


1 )KI;mkn. 


E.\ehaiiges with tlie follouing I’laees ; viz. 


Amsterdam at l.id Ki.Mhalers for 2')() Florins 

Augsburg .... KW . Idd Kixihaler.s euir. 

Herlin. ll:i .... Ido Kixthalers eiirr. 

Frankfort .... idti . 100 Kixthalers eurr. 

linmburg. i;kl .. .. obO Marks banco 

Lcipsic. 103 100 KixUollar.s 

London. 612 . lOd Sterling 

Pans . 17 Orutes l Frane 

Vienna . 107 KixUialers 100 Kixthalers chit. 


Frankfort on the Maine. 


Exchanges with the following Plarcs : viz. 
Amsterdam, at |.10 Kixthalers for 100 itixthaleis enrr. 

Augsburg. 

Hi emeu. 

Hamburg. 

I,eipsie. 

London 


9H 

toil Kixlhaler.s 

I 18 . 

‘19 


100 Guilders current. 
10(1 ditto 

100 ditto 

100 ditto 


Paris. 79 Kixlluilers 

Vienna . yi'l Guilders 


1)0 Katz. ex. mon..i 1 Sterling 
600 Francs 
100 Guilders 


lixeliaiiges with tiu- following Places ; viz. 
Amsterdam, at 106 Florins eurreiit for d.'oMaiksheo. 
Aiigsluirg .118., ditto too I’lldi' liaiieo 


Gadiz.69 Gi'oli s Fleiuisli I I tueal of luxe. 

( aipi idiageii ..281 Dollars 600 Marks haiieo 

Frankfort .. ..I 19 Florins ditto 

Genua ........ 60 (.irolius tieln. ex. nion. 1 Fese ut'o reals 

Legliorn .. i ... ..7 oillu 1 ditto 

Leipsic. 118 ditto I ditto 

Lisbon ..>6>} Grot('s tieniisli I (.'riisade 

London. 67 .Sliillings tlemish J^ \ Steiliug 

Paris. 2 .)i .Shillings banco .'J Fianos 

Prague. 204 Florins cm rent 200 Marks baiieo 

Venice. 1 l.irepiet ili I Mark banco 

Vienna.148 Florins eireelive JOO Dollars banco 


LkH'SIC. 

Amsterdam, at 140 Ki.xtlialcrs enr. for lOO Klhlis. baneu 
Augsburg Ct. lOOf lor 100 

Berlin.Cl. 104 for 100 

Fr.ankfort .. .. 91i4 ditto Ex. money loO Kthlrs. banco 

Hninlmrg.148-' ditto banco ditto 

London. 6'16 ditto .^1 Sterling 

Paris. 79 ditto 600 Francs 

Vienna .78 ditto Effective 100 Kixtlialer.s 
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SWITZERLAND. 


CHAFrER I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population—Original Inhabitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Geography—Present Division, and Distribution oj the Inhabitants. 


THE federative Provinces to which the name of Switzerland is now applied, were 
long- known by different appellations. The Romans considered this country as a 
part of ancient Ganl. Its western regions were afterwards included in Burgnndia; 
and the inhabitants, in reference to France, were styled Burgundia trans Jnreuses, 
as being situated beyond the mountains of Jura. The name Switzeuland was 
first used in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was either derived from 
the canton of Sehiveifz, which took so distinguished a part in the revolution, or 
from the term Schweitzers, given by the Austrians to this brave Alpine people. 

Switzisrlaud is eonifirised between the -loth and 48th degrees of latitude, and 
between .5 and 11 degrees of east longitude. It is houndki) on the north l)y Ger¬ 
many; on the west by France; and on the south and east by Italy. It stretches 
through about -200 English miles from east to west, and 1,‘iO from north to soutli. 
Th<! superficial extent, including the recent territorial ae(|uisitions, is 19,000 
English s<[nare miles, and the population 1,750,000, <»r nearly 91 persons to eaeli 
square mile. The difference between this number, and that stated at page Iff, 
arises from a later enumeration, and the subsequent accessions being included. 

When the Romans first became acquainted with Switzeiland, it was possessed 
by two distinct tribes of people ; the Rhadi, on the cast, and tlu; Ilelretii, on the 
west. Some writers have ascribed them to a Celtic, and others to a (lothic, origin. 
From the analogy of their language and customs, the Helvetii seem to have 
sprung from an ancient colony of Germans ; but the Rh.'cti are generally considered 
as having been of Italian descent. I'hese were, subsequently, augmented by Ger¬ 
mans, Italians, and (iauls, as freedom reigned in one country, or oppression in 
arujther, till the revolution of ages amalgamated them into the brave and hardy 
tSvviss, and assimilated them to the singular and interesting i*cgion they inhabit. 

Much of the country was anciently divided into lordships and small princi¬ 
palities, many of which afterwards centred in the House of Hapsburg. But when 
the Counts of this house were called to fill the throne of Austria, and subsequently 
to wear the imperial crown of Germany, the tyranny exercised by their governoi-s 
in Switzerland caused the Swiss to revolt, and contend with that power for their 
independence. The conduct of the German governor, Gessler, and the patriotism 
v»f IVilliani Tell, which laid the foundation of this revolt, are too generally known 
to need description. On this occasion the three cantons of Uri, SchuHotz, and 
Underwalden, in 1308, entered into a league for mutual defence, which wa.s 
acceded to by/vacerw, in 1332; by Zurich, in 1351; by Glarus and Zng, in 1352; 
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and by Bern, in 1353. The struggle of the infant Swiss confeileracy, .against their 
powerlul enemies, was successful; and the league was strengthened by the .accession 
of triburg and Snleure, in 1481. Basle and Schajf 'hausen joined the alJi.anet' 
in 1501 ; while Appenzel, the hast of the thirteen cantons, gave additional strength 
to it, in 1513. In 1536, Rern, Fribnrg, and the Valais, conquered the Paps de 
Vmd from Savoy; and, in 1648, the independence of the Helvetic Republic was 
acknowledged at the pe.ace of Westphalia. The French seized Mnihansen, ami the 
bishopric ot Basic, in 1793; and erected the Fays de V.aud into the Republic of 
Leman, in January, 1798. They also reduced Bern, and constituted the wlK)le of 
Switzerland into the ITelvctian Hepublic, in the Api'il following. In the same year 
the treedom of the former constitution M'as annihilated, and Geneva became united 
to France. A new constitution was formed, and sanctioned by Buonaparte, in 
1803, By this act the cantonal system r>f government uas restored. The number 
of cantons was increased to 19, and a close alliance entered into with France, 
to which the Valais was annexed, in 1810. After having, for several years, parti¬ 
cipated in the general agitation of I'iUrope, and experit'uced revolutions and 
counter-revolutions in its dilTerent provinces, peace re-visited Switzerland. Avhen 
she returned to heal the wounds of bleeding Fnrope, Another constitution was 
then adopted at Zurich, and appro\ed of by the Congrt'ss at Vienna. The integrity 
of the 19 cantons, as tlu'y constituted a political body at the tinu* of the ('oiiveii- 
tiou, in 1813, was acknowledged as the basis of the systtan. The threie lu'w catUous 
of (jenera, Aeufeliafel, and the f'alais, which were recovered from France, were 
ad<li‘d. 4'be valley of Daj»ps, that forimal j)art of the <-anton <»f \’aud, was united 
to jW aJ'cbalfl. 'Phe l)ishoj)ri<’k of Basle, and the town of Bienne, were annexed 
to the canton of Bern, with the exception of a S)nall district of about three s(}iiare 
!('agues, wdiicli was joined to the canton of Basle, and another sniall <v/rA/rc, iii ai’ 
Ncufchatel, was united, in full sovereignty, to that canton. Such has Ix'cn the 
progre.ss of this federative rejjublic. Though small in nnud)ers, and weak in 
resources, it has maintained its indt'pendence atnidst the conflicts of contending 
interests and passions, while more powerful nations have sunk before tin' fury of the 
storm. 

The following are the cantons that form the Swiss confederacy, and ir.ntually 
guarantee their con.stifntions, their territories, and tln'ir indepeinU'iicies, with the 
popidation and chief towms of e.aeh. They are placed in the order in which they 
joined the league, viz. 


Caiitons. 

Copulation 

Towns. 

Call Ions. 

Pupiilatioii. 

'r«»vM s. 

1. Sfliwcilz , . . 

3 1,001) 

Schweitz. 

12. Scliafl'liaiisnii.. 

2S.OOO 

Sfliafl liaiiM'ii. 

2. liri . 

18,000 

Altorf. 

1.3. .... 

;')0,0(.0 

.■\[)|K‘nzcl. 

ITiulcrwaKlcii. 

21,000 

Stantz. 

14. (iri^oiis. 

17 1.000 

('oirc. 

4. I.ucern. 

100.000 

l.iircrii. 

It). ArgDvia. 

i;:.).ooo 

iVigaii. 

Zarirh .... . 

182,000 

Zurioh. 

10. Si. (Jail. 

1.'! 1,000 

St. (l.ill. 

(]. (ilarus . 

20,000 

(Oarus. 

17. 'riiiirgovi.i-.... 

7.1,000 

Fraunli'id. 

7. Ziig. 

14,000 

Ziig, 

18. 4't'ssiii . 

1 10,000 

Bnllinzoiiti. 

H. .. 

2.'?2,000 

Bnrii, 

1!), r.-is lie V iuid .. 


l.aiisaiiiin. 

?t. Frilnirg 

80,000 

Friliurg. 

20. Gnnnva . 

47,000 

(li'iinva. 

10. Soleiirc .... 

48.000 

Solourc. 

21, Nnufnljafnl .. 

.'lO.OOO 

iNruInliaIn). 

11. Basin. 

00.000 

Basin. 

22. Yalais . 

1 10,000 

Sion. 

Much of this sublime 

country is lost to the industry of man. 

Its population 


IS, therefore, confined within narrower limits than those imlicated by the numbers 
that express its area. The tow'us are neither numerous nor large. Most ♦)f 
the inhabitants, indeed, live in vilkiges and hamlets spread along the vallies, or 
elevated on the flanks of the mountains, wdu're they often appear, in the perspec 
tive, like rocks that had rolled from tlu' summit, but were arrested in their progress 
before they reached the base. 
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CIlAFrER II 


Outlmes—General Surface — Mountains — Rirers — Lakes—Climate and Scasom- 

Sui I — Cu Itu re — Prod u ets. 


'J'lIE OTTLINKS of this oounti v arc very irrej^^ular. In sonic places they follow the 
natural boundaries of riv'crs, lakes, and mountains ; in others, they are formetl of 
arbitrary lines. On the north and north-east the Rhine and the lake of Constance, 
limit the Swiss cantons,except where SehalVhansen, and another small district, jirojeet 
beyond the rii»;ht bank. On the south and south-east, the waving line of demar<?a- 
tion follows the grand ridge of the Alps. After winding among the eivsts of the 
mountains on the east, it descends to the borders of the A'alteliue, sweejis round 
the nortli of lake (Anno, crosses the upper eiul of the Maggiore, and ascends nearly 
to Mont St. (iothard. Thence it stretches to the south-west, passing the Simplon, 
Mont Rosa, and the great St. Jiernard ; but, before reaching Mont Rlanc, it 
bends to the north-west, and enters the lakt; of (Jeneva. .Following that lake 
nearly- to the city of the same name, and passing round its southern exti’emity, it 
afterwards pursues an arbitrary route on the west till it extends to the Rhine, below 
the city of Rasle. 

The (MCNKKAii SURFACE of Switzerland (exceeds, in rugged sublimity, any other 
jiortiou of Enrojie. Nature sei-ms to have formed every thing heni on her grandest 
s('ale. Stupeiulous mountains, tlreaiifnl precipices, glaciers that resemble seas of ice, 
with rocks of every varied and fantastic shape, excite astonishment and inspire awe. 
Tiiese are freijnently contrasted with the undulating wood, the vine-clad slope, and 
the verdant vale, with its rural c<*ttages and crystal streams. Switzerland is 
Nature's domain, where man’s puny works sink into insignificance, and the lover of 
the sublime is elevated into rajiture. The following is a vivid sketch of the im¬ 
pressions made by the Swiss sceneiy on an ardent iniml. “ Having no defmite 
conecjition of wluit we were to behold, we gazed on objects around us with doubt 
and a disbelief of our .senses. I have often fancied that the unsubstantial visions of 
sleep tvere real, here I imagined that the substantial forms of thing.s were visionary. 
For the first time in my life I beladd clouds floating beneath the summits of the Alps. 
It was noon, the heat was oppressive, yet we beheld the.se mountains covered with 
snow ; and that sun, whosi^ intensity^ enfeebled, and almost tlrove us to the first 
shelter that might present itself, was resting on these beds of eternal i(‘e, his rays 
apparentIv cis powerless as those of the moon. When 1 gazed n >on the wild and 
ccaggy .summits of these mountains, towering above tho.se clouds which are snp- 
posetl, by the majority of our spix ies, to be the limits of all that is earthly, when I 
looked from their suniinits to their base, and contein])lated their stupendous and 
oppressive magnitude, I shrunk from the daring speculations of imagination, which 
won hi picture th;it period of mundane convulsion when these mountains were 
heaved into their imperishable forms.” 

iSnch aie tfie .scenes piesented, cimi the emotions excited as we traverse the 
v ales of tlii.s romantic country; but when wc a.scend its rugged inountains sensa¬ 
tions of a different description are produced. Every step almost conducts us to a new 
scene, every moment introduces us to a different climate, and with it, a fresh vege¬ 
tation. vSo near arc these rapid ascents that we can gaze at the stime moment on 
the aloe and the fig of the torrid, and the rhododendron of the frigid, zones. Every 
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space of a few fathoms brings ns into contact with new species ot the animal king¬ 
dom. “ In the morning we can pass a tract of country where nature Jangnishes 
from excessive heat, cand in thi? evening we may cross on foot the nevcr-<Iissolviug 
snows that surmount it. In a few liours we have tlnis experienced all the seasons, 
seen the productions ot all climates; passed the wliole I'ange of vegetation, left 
even the last vestige of moss behind, and compared the birds of Italy with those 
of the northern lakes of both continents. In describing the higher Alps, M. Ra- 
mond observes, “ one uniform carpet covers their icy labyrinths, from the proudest 
summits to the iru)st unsearchable abyss ; it is the lhauy of the eternal winter of 
the jioles, a winding-slu'ct which enwra[)S the expiring earth. I’liere the eye roves 
over a boundless scene of desolation, and the imagination easily pictures the genius 
of winter rt!posing amidst the chaos of unvivified nature.” 

This mountainous character, however, is not equally apjdieable to the w]»oIe 
of Switzerland. A more level tract stretclu's over a great part of tin; north 
and north-west, and reaches nearly from the lake of (ieueva to that of Constaiiee. 
Yet this is diversified in some parts by lulls, that would be called mountains in 
other countries, as many of them exeec'd 2000 fieet in lu'ight ; while the seenerv 
only loses its romantic, character in comparison with the southern regions. I'his 
part of the country has a gemual inclination tow;irds the north, as it is in that 
direction that almost all the. rivers descend. Other regions incline' either to the 
north-east or south-west, for it is towards these points that the Khine ami the 
Khone, which rise near each other, struggle in their mountain courses. 

'riie 1 ‘angcs of mountains geiu'rally rim in nearly [larallel chains from south¬ 
west to north-east, and iudis[)utably confer U|)on Switzerland the distinetion of 
being the highest eountry in Euro|)e. ^I’his is sufliciently evinced by the nuim rous 
rivers that How from it, while there is not one entc'rs it in any direction. Dis¬ 
tinct ajipi'llations have at all periods bet'u conferred upon diircrent parts of the 
Alps. The Maritiim* Alps rise immediately from the (»ulf of (lenoa. The Pen- 
nim* .\lps divide .Switzerland from Italy, stretching from Mont Jllane along the 
south of the Khone, and the north of Piedmont. The Kluetian Alps i-xtend 
through the country of the (irisous into Tyrol. The Helvetian Al|)s run nearly 
through the cmitre of Switzerland, iueluding many of the celebrated peaks of that 
country, with the glaciers north <tf the further Rhim?. Among these elevated 
])oints"are the noble .St. Hothard, the tremendous Shreckh(»rn, the towering (ial- 
lenstoek, and others which are mentioned in ('h.aptp.ii V. of (he iNTintm ction. 

The folloM'ing are the |)riueipal passes across ihese mountain ridges, and though 
not all within the limits of .Switzerland, they are given here for the sake of the 
connexion. 

ColdeTctule . ^ 

Mont Cenis .. d./ / .5 

Little St. Ikrnanl . Z'' 

r.reat St. Ik'iiiiiol (S07 1, Saiissuro.t.. ".iXiO 

(a>l de la Soigne, otlionviso called (\>1 do I’.All.'o nianolie, Hio cniiiiiiiaiit point of llii' 

path wliioh rros.so.s the mountain four inilc.s north-west of the Little Saint lloriiard T.S'tS 

Col du Mont (h'e.vin . II.ISJ 

1a; Simplon, the highest part of the road (i’lan du Simplon),. ti,r./4 

Passage du (iries, the eulminant point of the road, over the monntains hetween 

Sterzing and lnnspruc;k, in the valley . 7,SI.5 

Saint Gothard, in Switzerland ...._.. .... - t'.Stt.) 

The Splugeti; in the eountry of Gri.sons, the culminant point ol the path over the 

mountains from {^hiavenua to the Rhcn Wald, or valley of the Lhiiu;...., (i,31.l 

The llrenner in lyrol... -l.ti;)? 

Les 1'aures de lleiligon JMut..... S,580 

Lcs Tuiircs de Uadstadt (Uadstadter tauern), five miles south of Hadstadt, on the way 

from Salzhurg to WilJach ... fi.d 11 

The Katschberger Pass........ .'>,‘214 
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Many of these jiasses are the result of great ingenuity and labour; but that 
of the Simp/on is the most complete specimen of the kind presented in any country. 
It was the jiroject of a gigantic mind, and the work of consummate labour and 
skill, amidst scenes the most fascinating, and nature the most untamable. This 
maguifici'iit pass was planned by Napoleon, to facilitate the march of troops and 
u tilh rv to the states of Milan and Venice. Thousands of men were employed in 
Its const ruction for three yeai-s, which they completed in the autumn of I BOG. 
ih tween Cdiss, in the valley of the Rhone, where the road commences, and Domo 
d'Ossola, in Piedmont, where it terminates, there arc four forests of pine, upwtirils 
of thiity ctiscades, several glaciers, twenty-two bridges, and six covered galleries, 
excavated through the solid rock. By the skill ami perseverance in completing 
these laborious undertakings, a dilTicult and dtingerous jiass, siccessible only to foot 
passengers or mules, luis been converted into a spcicious road 24 feet in width, 
sonu'tiines bounded on the lower side by a strong niiling of larch, and tit others 
<U'fen<U‘d by a parapet of granite ; while small buildings are erected at short dis¬ 
tances from ea(“h otlier, foi- the convenience of travellers, called houses of refuge 
4'he plain on the Summit of the Simplon is spacious : no tree appears to break its 
elieerless and desolate character ; the craggy rocks and glaciers are here frightfully 
naked : and above them is seen the Rosboden towering and unrivalled. The <‘on 
trust between the Swiss and Italian sides of the Simplon cannot be more striking. 
On the side of Switzerland, variety, beauty, extensiveness, and sublimity, iirevail: 
on that of Italy, the pass of the Alps is narrow, dark, sterile, and cheerless.” 

One distinguishing characteristic of the ISwiss mountains is the (iLAciRRS, 
which rewmble a stormy sea, suddenly congealed. Their thickness v;iries from 
one to six hundred feet, and they form inexhaustible sources to more numerous 
and important rivers than issue from any other country of Kurojie. The Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Po, the Inn, the Reiiss, the Aar, the Limmat, the Thur, the Tesino, 
and others, proceed from these vast niservoirs, and roll their impetuous torrents 
into distant lands. 

The Rhine has aireadv been described in the General View of Europe, but 
it is properly a Swiss river for more than 2000 miles of its devious course. It 
rises from a vast glacier in the country of the (irisons, on the summit of Mont 
Badur, situated at the head of the valley, denominated Hh’nmaald, which is about 
nine leagues in length, and stretching from the north of Mont St. Gothard 
towards the north-eiust. This stream is soon joined by another from the valley of 
Medelo, an appendage of that mountain ; and their continent waters are after* 
wards increased by a third stream, from the east, which is usually denominated 
the Upper Rhine. The Rhinewald is a solitary region, little visited even by the Swiss 
themselves. Its upper parts pre.sent vast deserts of ice and snow, through which 
tfu? infant river foams and struggles, sometimes working its hid'.en way beneath 
arches of ice, at others descending over rocks of granite, and appearing to gain 
new strength from every op[)osing oiistacle, and to acquire additional impetuosity 
from every fresh conquest. I’he heights of its sources exceed (>000 feet, which 
give it an impetus, suflicient to liurry its vast and accumulated waters over 
every impediment till it e.xpands into a broader surface and a more placid 
stream in the lower districts through which it flows. Quitting the Rhinewald, it 
bemls to the north, and jiervades the lake of (Vmstance, passes through that of 
Zell, and forms the northern boundary of the country, till it reaches Basle, shortly 
after which it winds agmin towards the north, and quits the rugged domains ot 
Switzerland to roll its mountain torrent to the sea. 

The Rhone lias also its source in Switzerland, and is strictly a Swiss river for 
about 1)0 or 100 miles. The Valais is separated from the Canton of Uri by tlw; 
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Fourche, an Alp which rises ten thousand feet above the level of the sea; and 
here the Rhone ifushes from a stupendous glacier. This river sometimes moves 
through its towering harriers with great rapidity, at others its impetuous descent is 
that of a mighty torrent, while in many places the ilepth of the valley is indicated 
by its sluggish, movements. The general rapidity of this river is strongly marked 
by a fall ol three thousand feet before it reaches the lake of (ieneva. The water.s 
of the Rhone are augmented by an almost infinite mindier of trilmtary torrents and 
streams that deseeml from the sides of the adjacent mountains, till it rolls a large 
collected volume into the lake, from the opposite extremity of which it issues to 
join the Med terranean. 

The Aar proceeds from several sources on the northern side of the Helvetian 
Alps, 'fhe glacier of Finsteraar, the Alp of Grimsel, ami the summit of fSehreek* 
horn, supply its prineijial tributaiy streams. It Hows towards the north-west till 
it reaches Aarberg. 'riien, winding to the north-east, it receives the Reuss, and the 
Linimat, and falls into the Rhine above Waldshut, after having bathed the decli¬ 
vity on whit'll the capital stands, and watered some of the most fertile parts of the 
country. Tlie whtile course t)f (he Aar is about 150 miles. 

'die Rnuss originates on the north-west of Mont St. Gothard, flows in a st'r- 
pentine direction towards the north, intersecting several lakes in its passage, and 
subsequently (lours its confluent waters into the Aar. Its course is about eighty 


English miles. 

The Lim.mat is also a 


large river, formed by the union of two others, and 
watering the north eastern regions of this country. Its first name is the Linfii, 
which rises in the mountains north of the Rhine; but being afterwards joined by the 
^faf, from the more western flanks of the sameinouiitaiuous region, it assumes the 
appeilalion of Lhnmat. After flowing about ten miles, it pervades the long and 
nari'ow lake of Zurich, and unites with the A:ir, near the confluence of the Reu.'^s. 

^Several other rajiid rivers, and romantic streams, either hurry their trausin- 
(?cnt waters into the rivers already ineutioned, or ptiss the frontiers to augment th<' 
stores of more ilistaut receptacles. 

'riie Inn eommenees its majestic progress in the country of iheGrisons, rolls its 
hasty stream to the north-east, and subsequently joins the Danube. 

'riie Adda diiscends the Valteline, in an ojiposite direction, and falls into the 
lake of Como. The 'I'esino enters the lake of Maggiore. Others increase the mag¬ 
nitude of the Rhine, the Rhoiug the Aar, and th<* Reuss. 

Switzerland is not le.ss distingui.she'd by the number, the vjiriety, the beauty, 
and the magnitude of its Lakes, than by the celeluity of its mountains and rivi rs. 
The most extensive are the lakes of C'onstanee and Geneva. Resides these there ai'i' 
.he lakes of Neufchatel, Zurich, Zug, laicern, Brientz, TImn, and numerous others 
that would be interesting in almost any situation except amidst the prodigal 
beauties of Switzerland. 

• The lake of Constance forms the boundary between Switzerland and Ger 
many. Its length is about forty miles, and the breadth, in sonu' places, fifteen. The 
greatest depth is about three hundi'cd and fifty tathoins, and the medium about 
one hundred. The Germans call it the Roden S<*a. The Up[Hir lake stretches 
from Rregentz to Constance, where it is divided into two branches by a long- 
tongue of land^ that forms part of the Grand Duchy of Raden. Each of these 
'includes a considerable island, a variety in u hich the body of the lake is deficient. 
The banks of this lake are fertile, well cultivated, and adorned with towns, villages, 
and castles. It abounds with fish, particularly red trouts, w Inch are in great request 
in all parts of Germany. 

The lake of Geneva is situated at the south-we.st extremity of Switzerland, 
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which it sepcTPatcs from Savoy by a crescent of about 50 miles in length, and (en in 
breadth, winding round the high range of Alpine mountains that bounds it on the 
south. It is also called the lake of Lm/smine, and often Lac Leman by the French. 
It was the Lacus Lemanmis of the Romans. Some authors, who have described the 
scenery of Italy, have imparted a kind of classical celebrity to the transalpine lakes ; 
but that of Geneva is more magnificent, though perhaps le.ss beautiful, than any of 
them, and derives a peculiar charm from the circumstances with which it is con¬ 
nected. It is the association between splendid talents and the lovely scenes of 
nature which gpves such a peculiar interest to the vicinity of lake Leman. It is, 
perhaps, impossible for the cultivated and contemplative mind to wander on the 
shorcs of this lake, and not feel that Lausanne and Gibbon, Copet and Be Stael, 
Ferncy and Voltaire, Geneva and Rousseau, are inseparable. Dignity, elegance, 
and loveliness seem combined; and Me are involuntarily led to expect all those 
(ieifcuv et idegantite t'itce wliich give such an inexpressible charm to polished society, 
and entM'ine themselves so inseparably with the view of scenes where they have 
once been enjoyed. Rousseau, with the feelings of a true disciple of nature, could 
exclaim “ When my imagination is the most transported, it bears me to the 
delightful scenes of this lake: give me here an orchard, a true friend, an amiable 
wife, a cow, and a little bout, and my happiness M'ould be completetl!” Rut it 
should be remembered, that the Pays de Vaud M’as the resideru’c of his father 
the birth-place of Ma<lame de Warrens, and la Patrie of Mademoiselle de Vulson 
of M'hom he says, “ (pii y eat les prcmices demon caur." This lake is 12.‘3() feel 
above the level of the sea, and its greatest depth about 1000 feet. Its Maters arc 
beautifully transparent, and rise highest in summer, when they are augmented by 
the melting of the siious ; but they never freeiie during atiy part of the year. The 
surrounding scenery is magnificent, but the surface of the lake M-auts that beauty 
M'hieh is imparted by M'ooded and pictures<|ue islands, of M'hich it is destitute ; and 
though sometimes agitated by storms, it is generally calm and unrutUed. 

'riie lake of Nkukchatkl is situated north of Lausanne, and nearly parallel 
to the chain of Mont Jura, that stretches betMcen it and France. It extends about 
25 miles toMards the north-east, but is not more than five in medial breadth. It is 
about 1320 feet above the level of the sea, and its M^aters are discharged through the 
small lake of Ricnne into the Aar. It abounds M'ith fish, but the boats that navi¬ 
gate it are frequently exposed to danger from the sudden storms by u hich it is 
agitated.—The lake of Zurich is about the same length, but still narrou'cr. The 
lake of Lucern appears like an assemblage of distinct lakes, and its iiigzag form 
gives it a diversified appearance. Its length exceeds 25 miles ; but its breadth, in 
many places, is less than four. Its height above the sea is greater than that of most 
of the other lakes. Lucern is the largest and most romantic lake in the interior of 
Switzerland. Its banks do not present those works of art, or that !uxuiiance of vege¬ 
tation, M'hich are visible on the shores of many of the other lakes ; but nature reigns 
M'ithout controiil, and displays scenes that are alternately sublime and beauti¬ 
ful. The lakes of Rrienz and Thun, collect the waters from the northern 
Hanks of the Helvetian Alps. They are situated about inidMay between the 
lakes of Imeern and (ieneva, and exhibit inu<;h of the true Alpine character. 

The Climate of Switzerland more powerfully illustrates the inlluence of local 
and physical circumstances than that of any other country in Europe. .Situated about 
the middle of the temperate zone, it unites the temperature of more southern 
regions with the winter of the poles. In the narrow vallics, where radiation is 
great, and the free circulation of the air almost excluded, the heat is often excessive, 
while the meridian beams of the sun fall poM'erless on the accumulated masses ol 
ice and snow that clothe the higher Alps. In many places, which are either elevated 
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or exjfosed to the winds that have swept over the Alpine summits, the winters are 
severe, and the summers cool. There are, however, seveml districts in Switzerland 
which are celebrated for the salubrity of their climate, but this character cannot 
be applied to the whole countiy. A region rising into sucli lofty summits must 
necessarily be a nursery of storms and tempests ; and this renders the climate sub¬ 
ject to frequent and rapid changes. It often happens that on one side of the hills, 
summer is far advanced—^while on the other spring has scarcely commenced.— 
The tremendous Avalanche is a phenomenon peculiar to Alpine countries in the 
temperate zones, and is not only destructive in its progress, but suddenly changes 
the temperature of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the places where it happens. 
These vast bodies of snow and ice descend with impetuous fury from tlie precipitous 
declivities of the higher Alps, sweeping away whole forests and rocks, in one 
accumulated mass, into the lower regions, where they are dissolved by the more 
concentrated influence of the solar heat. They are most fre([uent at certain seasons 
of the year, and it is during winter alone that these ravages of snow, ami ice, and 
hurricane pause; but amid the awful scenery of the superior Alps, this stillness 
resembles the silence of death.—^Nothing moves or lives—all is envelopi'd in an 
atmosphere of intense frost. But, as the spring advances, and gentle breezes 
awaken nature from her trance, the dissolving power of the atmosphere begins to 
penetrate the immense masses that have been collecting during the protractetl 
period of winter, and the season of danger from their tremendous visitations begins. 
These masses generally remain motionless till some (joncussion of the atmosphere 
dissolves the wonderful power that retains them in their native seats, and this is 
sometimes produceil by the most trivial circumstance. The hasty stej) of the 
traveller—the s«)uiid of the human voice—the ringing of a bell—the flying of a 
bir<l, or the leaping of a chamois, will frequently dissolve the apparent charm, and 
produ(;c the fatal catastrophe. Among these scenes the churcli bells are siisjiended 
only a few inches from the ground ; and in some places they are never lieard. 

In the upper regions of Switzerland, whi(;h fall within the lint its of cultivation, 
the Soil being chiefly I'omposed of pailicles abraded from the rocks that tower 
above them, is stony and barnm, or merely clothed with a scanty covering of short 
herbs ; but in the lower tracts it is often rich and productive, and in a few places 


marshy. 

'fhe nature of the country presents numerous obstacles to its Cultivation ; 
but they have been, in a great measure, overcome by the persevering industry of 
its frugal inhabitants. It has been remarked that “ few countries present the 
traveller with such advantageous effects of unremitting industry, as are conspicuous 
in almost every part of Switzerland; for here the roi‘ks that were formerly barren, 
are clothed with luxuriant pastures, or planted with vines; the traces ot the plough 
are visible on the sides of precipices apparently inaccessible ; the stupendous moun¬ 
tains are elegantly chequered with corn-fields, meadows, and vineyards; and 
various spots which nature seemed to have doomed to eternal sterility, are crowned 
with the numerous beauties of vegetation.” The produce of grain is generally equal 
to the consumption; but pasturage is the chiet object ot the Swiss tarmer. 
Almost all the accessible parts of the mountains afl’ord food for numerous herds ol 
cattle during summer, while the vallies yield large crops ot hay for their winter 
subsistence. A great part of the Swiss population is therefore engaged in the 
management of their cattle ; and milk, butt(‘r, and cheese, constitute their princi¬ 
pal support. The vegetable produ<?tions of Switzerland possess greater variety 
than those of any other European country of equal extent. The fig-tree of Italy 
and the pine of Norway are brought into contrast, while the fruits of the interposing 
climates are comprised in its production. Forests of larch, pine, and fir, inter- 
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mixed with yew, moimtaiii asli, and hireh, adorn the sides of the Swiss Alps ; but 
they cease to t*row at much less altitudes here than in the forests of Scandinavia. 
Below these the oak, the elm, the ash, the beech, the lime, the ehesnut, and some 
other species llonrish in tolerable abundance. 

Amoii^ the domestic animals, horses and cattle arc the chief objects of attention. 
Tlie horses are esteemed for their vigour and spirit. Tht^ cattle arc of a good size 
and often exported; particularly to improve the breeds of (Jerinany. Shtv]) are in>t 
numerous, and much less care has been bestowetl on their improvement than either 
the interest of the subject demands, or the quantity of herbaceous and upland 
pasturage would justify. Among the wild animals, the ibex leaps from rock to 
j ock, and shows wonderful agility in mounting the iierpendicular clitfs, and bound¬ 
ing over the frightful chasms, or his elevated abode. The chamois also ranges 
the woody districts, and the marmot is common, and is frequently dug out of its 
winter habitation while in a torpid state. The bear and the wolf are inhabitants of 
some of the most unfrequented tracts; while the golden or bearded vulture dwells 
in the highest summits, and makes its nest in security amidst the inaccessible 
precipices. Most of the birds usually found in the other regions of Europe are 
also met with in Switzerland. A collection of these was made with great care and 
jierseverance, by M. Springlein, a naturalist of Home, and it comprised the speeie.s 
peculiar to every climate from the south of Italy to the north of America. The 
lakes of Switzerland ilo not contain any peculiar kinds of fish. 

Switzerland abounds less in Minerals than many other countries of a more 
gentle and undulating aspect. Its primitive rocks for ever pivi^lude the intrusion of 
man into their .secret recc.s.ses ; and it is only those of .secondary formation that his 
all-persevering efforts can penetrate. Particles of Gold ancl Si/rrr have been 
washed <lown by the rivers and mountain torrents. Copper ami Lead have also 
been obtained, but Iron is the only metal that is now wrought u-ith a<lvautagc ; and 
the smelting of this is, in many places, confined by the want of fuel. Rock Salt 
is foumi in the ( anton of Bern. Vast mines of this substance are also workt:d near 
Bex, in the Valais, where the gallery was excavated in HiH l. The mountain has 
since been hollowctl to a great extent. Kock-<.rystal is one of the most abun¬ 
dant of the Swiss fossil exports, and it is often met with in ma.'^ses of .several hun¬ 
dred weight. 'fhe calcareous mountains supply beautiful marbles; but they are 
merely excre.scences in compari.son with the immense bodies of granite and porphyry 
that'compose the primitive mountains. Agates, jaspers, serpentines, asbestos, 
glassy fehi-spar, and various petrifactions, abound in many places. 

Mineral Waters are not numerous in Switzerland ; and few of them, except 
the baths of Leak, are celebrated. There are some curious warm baths at Fabara, 
in the country of Sargaus ; while those of Alvenew^ in the south-east jiart of the 
country, are sulphureous, and re.semble the-w aters of Lower Harrogate. The most 
noted of the Swiss baths are those of Leak, which are situated about five miles 
above the ancient town of that name, which stands on the right bank of the Uhone. 
'i lie waters are derived from five springs that issue from the base of Mont (jicmrni. 
I hey resemble the Bath waters, and the temperature at the principal source is about 
115 degrees ; but tn jjoint of cleanliness and comfort, they are the very opposite to 
those in the west of England. 
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l*rinchpal Cities, 'J'tuvns, and littildings — Jf/anif/actures and (-anwierce. 

SWITZERLAND contains few towns that are distinjj^nishcd by their extent or 
population, their inamifactnres or commerce. The physical and political circum¬ 
stances of the country combine to prevent the inhal>itants from collecting into 
large numbers; and cause them to be diffused in hamlets ami villages through the 
contracted vallies, rather than crowded into large cities. The want of a general 
capital has also precluded that influx to a single town, which is common in 
other countries. The following are a few of the principal j)lace.s. 

Bkrn is usually considered as the capital of Switzerland, but tliis is rather 
nominally than jx)litically. It is delightfully situated on the l)anks of the Aar, by 
which a part of the town is peninsniated. It is the capital of the extensive province 
of the .same name, and is a large handsome town, j)artly fortified, but n()t very 
populous in proportion to its size. Hern possesses singular neatness and beauty. 
The principal streets are long and wide, and are kept remarkably clean. 'Fhe houses 
are built of grey stone, resting upon areatles and interspersed with stirams and 
fountains. The surrounding country presents rich, varieg’ated, and romantic 
scenery, backe<! by the superior Alps, 'i'he cathedral is a beautiful Go'hie eililiee, 
founded in 1471 ; and the church of iSt. Esprit, the eouneil-bouse, the great 
hosjiital, the new orphan-house, the town library, and the cone<‘rt-hall, are its 
other chief buildings. It also contains a col'ege, an economical society, a <’ahine( 
of medals, and an arsenal. Its jirincipal manufactures arc iTajie, silk, linen, 
woollen and cotton stutts, with leather, clocks, and watches ; but the trade is not 
extensive. The po|)ulation has never been gn'at, and is now about Hern 

M'as the birth-plaee of the celebrated Huron Haller, who was liorn tliere in 1702. 

Hasoe, or Hale, is one. of the most commercial cities in the confcdera<w, and 
although at firesent not very [lopulous, it was formerly crowded to execs'^. It is 
situated on the banks of the Rhine, wliert; that river cpiits the frontiers of Nwitz<‘r- 
land, and assumes its long northern course. It consists of twojiarts, called by the 
inhabitants the greater and less towns. These are conne(!( vd by a bridge across the 
Rhine, which is here deep, broad, and rapid. Hash; was formerly a city of the 
German empire, before it joined the Swiss confederacy in 1501. Many of the 
houses are well built, and the town has a handsome appearance, Init the population 
is not jjroportionate to its extent, as it amounts only to about l.l.OOO. 4’he cathedral, 
the town-house, ami the arsenal, all deserv'c the attention ot tin; trav'idler; but 
Hasle has derived most celebrity from its university, and tlie ec'inent men it has 
produced. This university was founded in 14.)9, and has an excellent library, a 
cabinet of medfds, and a botanical garden. Hasle was the birth-place of many 
illustrious persons, among whom were (irynseus, Hnxtorf, Wetstein, Hermann, 
the Hernouilles, l^nler, and Holbein. Erasmus also lived many years at Hasle, 
and was interreil in its cathedral. Its situation on the Rhine is favourable for 
commerce, and there arc manufactures of ribbands, silks, cottons, linen, paper, 
and gloves. The honour of inventing paper has been ascribed to Hasle. 

The most interesting city now included within the limits of this most interesting 
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country is Geneva. Its sjtu<ation, its scenery, its independence, and its literary fame, 
give it the pre-eminence. Geneva is situated at the western extremity of the lake of 
that name, and on the confines of Switzerland, France, and Savoy. The Rhone inter¬ 
sects it, and the verdure of the glacis, with the lofty houses towering above the walls, 
iinj)art to tlie distant prospect the appearance of an assemblage of country seats, 
encompassed with gardens,and lawns. Many of the streets, however, are irregular, and 
the principal one is encumbered with a row of shops on each side, between the road 
and the foot path, which latter is under arcades. The uppQi* town contains many 
elegant houses, and commands several delightful views. The chief public build¬ 
ings are the cathedral, the college, tlie llotel de Ville, the library, the hospital, 
the theatre, and the ai’senal. The cathedral is an irregular but interesting edifice, 
and contains various monuments of persons of note. The public library was 
foutuled at the time of the reformation, and contains about .50,000 volumes, 
among which are many sciirce and valuable works. The hospital is a large and 
handsome building, and was formerly a monastery. The population of Geneva, 
which docs not exceetl 23,000, gives it an inferior place among the cities of Europe, 
but circunistanc(\s have imparted to it a celebrity by which it rivals the first 
capitals. This place originally belonged to the Allobroges, and afterwards liecame 
a Roman colony. At a subsequent period of its history, it fell under the sovereignty 
of the Duke of Savoy, but threw off the yoke and was declared a free state in 
1.526. It was one of the first eities that adopted the principles of the reformation, 
and opened its gates jus a place of refuge to the persecuted protestants of all coun¬ 
tries. It thus became the tutelar city of the reformed faith, and with this its 
celebrity began to dawn. Education was carefully attended to under the imme¬ 


diate inspection of the state, and its university was resorted to by students from all 
the reformed territories of Europe. Associated with the name of Geneva are those 


of Rousseau, Tronchin, Bonnet, Saussure, Mullet de Pan, Necker, Madame de 


Stael, Berenger, Picot, Pictet, Boissier, and Sismondi. Calvin died at Geneva in 
1.564. In traversing the delightful environs of this city, /’c/vicy, once the residence 
of roltaire, and Copet, the retreat of the celebrated minister of Louis XVI., and his 
daughter the baroness de 8tael, have strong claims upon the traveller’s attention. 

Zurich adorns a picturesque situation at the north-west extremity of the lake 
of that name, and is distinguishetl for its college, public library, and enlightened 
citizens. The Liinmat divides it into two parts, and nJetd'eau rises above 120 
feet. It is one of the most coinmercial towns in Switzerland, and has flourishing 
manufactures of muslins, cottons, and silk handkerchiefs; with a population of 
about 12,000 inhabitants. Zurich was one of the first Swiss cities that separated 
from the Roman faith by the arguments of Zuingli us.—Bodmer, Heidegger, Gessner, 
and Lavatcr, were all natives of Zurich. 


Lausanne is another of the distinguished towns of this conn ay. It stands 
about a mile from the northern shores of the lake of Geneva, sometimes called the 


lake of Lausanne. Its buildings arc scattered over the summits of three emi¬ 
nences, which render the streets steep and irregular, but give it a command of 
prospects rarely to be equalled. Situated mid-way on the mountain side, the 
heiglit of which forms the back-ground; the lake expands its broad surface in 
front, about 450 feet below the level of the town, while from its opposite shore 
rises the range of snow-clad Alps that dividt^s Switzerland from Savoy, and the 
western horizon is bounded by the summits of Jura. The cathedral, which is a 
venerable Gothic edifice, arrests the attention of the traveller ; the Chateau is also 
an antique structure ; and seveml other buildings, libraries, and cabinets of Natural 
History invite his inspection. Lausanne is not distinguished either for commercial 
transactions, or manufacturing industry, as jewellery and silversmith’s work are 
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tlie only inechanicul branches worth mentioning. It is its institutions for education, 
and the polished character of its society, that have rendered it the resort of stran¬ 
gers, and given wings to its fame. The population amounts to about 9000, many 
of whom are engaged in the vineyards and gardens of the neighbouring country. 

Lucern is divided into two parts by the river Reuss, wiiere it issues from tlic 
lake of Lucern. It stands on a gentle eminence, contains some good liouses, ami 
is surrounded by a wall and towers. The cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice, with a 
remarkable organ, the central pipe of whicli, Mr. Cuxe says, is <10 feet long, nearly 
three in diameter, and weighs 11 OOlbs. Lucern has also a town-hall, a watch- 
tower, and an arsenal, wiUi several monasterit's and convents, and a jmpulation of 
about 7000 persons. Among its curiosities is the model of Switzerland, in relief, 
constructed by the late general Pfylfer. 

Altoup tleserves notice as the cradle of Swiss independence. It was here tliat 
the first germ of Helvetic freedom made its appearance. Here tlie Austrian gov«*r- 
nor Gessler caused a hat to be jdaced on a pole, and tyrannically comniamU'd 
the same obedience to be paid to it as to liimself. This humiliating command was 
disregarded by William Tell, and a few of the Inave Helvetians, who felt the insidt, 
and indignantly revolted, and thus emancipated their country from thraldom. 

Arau was the place where the Diet of the [)rot.estant eantons and the legis¬ 
lative body of the republic met, previously to the late revolution. St. (J a in. is a 
flourishing place, and owes its distinction to its commercial and manufacturing 
industry, in which it sur])a.s.ses most other towns in Switzerland. I/men, muslins, 
and embroidery, are made here in great perfeidion ; and some valuable copies of the 
classics were discovered, in the early part of the 15th ctmtiiry, in the abbey of St. 
Gall, where they had been preserved by the monks of the middle ages. Soleuke 
is pleasantly situated on the Aar, and contains some elegant buildings. Coire is 
a commercial and well-built town, and the capital of the country of the Grisons. 
Ne IT EC HATE a, on the margin of that lake, is a handsome town, with a popidation 
of about 5000 individuals. Sion, the capital of Valais, overlooks the Rhone. It 
was the Scdtmuni of the Romans, and a strong place at that early period. Its situ¬ 
ation is highly [)i(!tures<pie, and the surrounding stTeuery grand aiul beautiful. 
The town lies partly between two hills, while towering castles lift their pround 
battlements on the heights above the city, which is encompassed by vineyards, 
orchards, and cascades. It also overlooks the delightful valUy, which is strewed 
with the ruins of castles, spotted with villagt's, tTiid intersected hy tlu; struggling 
Rhone, that dwindles into a silver thread as it rises in the tlistance. REnniNzoNA 
is romantically situated among the Pennine Aljis, near the .southern confines of the 
country.—^The other towns are of less importance. 

The Manufactures and Commerce of Switzerland are restricted by the 
nature and situation of the country. Com()osed of independent, and almost insu¬ 
lated cantons, little capable of intercourse with sui’rounding nations, ami wholly 
depriv^ed of any outlet to the sea, the chief occupation of its Irugal inhabitants 
has always been the rearing of cattle, the dressing of vine.s, and the culture of the 
soil. Manufactures, however, have flourished in a few favoured spots, and their 
silks, linens, muslins, cottons, and leather, with watches, and oJier kinds of inge¬ 
nious mechanism, are not unknovvm in foreign markets. Lace, ribbands, stockings, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, and velvet, arc also made; but tluT export of these arises 
more from the frugality of the inhabitants, than from the quantities fal)rieated. 
The chief Exports arc horses, cattle, sheep, cheese, butter leather, linen, lace, 
cotton, silks, jewellery, and watches. The Imports are principally corn, flax, 
raw silk, cotton, spices, salt, and various kinds of manufactured goods. The 
lakes promote the commercial intercourse of places on their banks, and some of 
the rivers are also navigable. 
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Government and Constitution—Laws and Jurisprudence — Army — Revenue—Politic 
cal Importance and Relations — Religion — Education—Language and Literature — 
Arts and Sciences—Manners and Customs—Antiquities and Curiosities. 

FROM tlie time that the Swiss shook off the German yoke, and formed an indepen¬ 
dent political body, the g-eneral Government of the country was of the federative 
character. The several cantons united together for their mutual protection, and 
for the enactment of such hnvs, or the adoption of such measures, as related to the 
welfare, or involved the interests of the whole ; but each was totally independent in 
the management of its own concerns. Some of these cantons adopted the aristo- 
tocratical, and others the democratical form of government, while in a few the consti¬ 
tution was a mixture of both. The form of government differed in almost every 
state ; and, when any question rose that might affect the whole confederacy, it was 
referred to the general Diet, which was composed of two deputies from each canton, 
and in which all questions of a general nature were decided by a majority. No 
counti’y in Europe contained an e{pial number of indepeiuleut commonwealths, or 
so many various forms of g»)vernmcnt, with (he same extent of surface, as Switzer¬ 
land ; ami perhaps there was none in which happiness and content were so prevalent. 
Oppression was sometimes exerciscil, and revolts occasionally arose in the aristo- 
(‘ratieal cantons, but these were gcmerally siq)pres.scd without disturbing the harmony 
of the whole. Wisdom, moderation, and liberty, seem to have pervaded the Hel¬ 
vetic union, and so little w^as the federative body actuated by the spirit of eoiujuest. 
or involved in the intrigues of courts, that from the period of its first establish¬ 
ment, to the late unprovoked invasion by the Freneh, Switzerland had scarcely.any 
occasion to employ her army against a foreign foe. 

^\'hen Switzerland wtis obliged to submit bi Fran<;e, in 1798, the oUl consti¬ 
tution was abolished, and a new one foriner.1 on the French model. The whole 
country vv^as declared one indivisible republic, the government of which vv'as invested 
in two councils and a directory. This was, however, too inimical to Swiss 
ideas and habits to be satisfactory. In 1802, a new Constitution was proposed and 
rejected; but so determined were the Swiss in their hostility to the views of the 
first Consul of France on this subject, that another form of government vv'as 
frajiied inoi e consonant to their ancient customs. The cantonal systf .u was restored, 
and each state had its independent government re-established. Seven of them, viz. 
Schweitz, Appenzel, Glarus, Underwalden, Uri, Zug, and the Grisons, were tlemo- 
cratical, all tlie male inhabitants above twenty years of age having votes in the 
/Mndesgemeine, or general iissembly in which the laws .and regulations proposed by 
the public officers were discussed. The governments of seven others, which were 
Bern, Zurich, Soleure, Friburg, Lucern, Basle, and Schalfhausen, were aristo- 
< ratical, and the government was administered by two councils, the privileges of 
which varied in the different states. The five new cantons that were added were also 
of the aristocratical kind. The general government of the whole consists of a Diet, 
to which each state sends a member. This assembly meets at the principal towns 
in rotation, and determines on petice and war, concludes treaties of alliance and 
commerce, and decides on all measures relative to the whole body; but on those 
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occasions the nmjoiity iinist einhraci; three-fourths of the meinhcrs. 'i’lio presi¬ 
dent t'je Diet acts as chief magistrate, and is styled Landainann of Swit/i rland. 
Some slight alterations were made in the constitution when the French influence 
was iles'tioyed in I81d, and the integrity of the nineteen t’antons, as th« v t-xisos.' 
at tliat period, was ueknowl<*dged as tlie basis of tbo Helvetic fiystent hy the C’oii^i’e.ss 
at Vienna. 

The Laws of Suo'tzerland are of a sumptuary kind, but di/I'cr in almost every 
canton. One of the most general is that which regulates the division of projierty 
equally among the children. 

, Eiich canton supplies a certain contingent to the general Armv of the confede¬ 
racy, which amounts to about 15,000, and the internal strength of the country is 
further increased by a body of militia. In most of the cantons, it was requinid 
that each male subject should be exercised in the use of arms, and appear on certain 
days in the year, to show his proficiency by firing at a mark. He was also to provide 
himself with clothing, accoutrements, and ammunition, and be always ready for the. 
defence of his country. This created a military spirit among the people ; and as it was 
not called into action by national conflicts, the poverty and population of tlie iliflert iif 
cantons caused the Diet to allow them to enter the service of otlicr states. Swit¬ 
zerland raises a less proportion of Revenue than any other country. It is not 
easy to determine tlie exact amount, as etich state has the management of its own 
resources and income, except tvliat rchites to the expenses of tlie federative body. 
Prior to the French invasion, the total was stated at more than one inillion ; but 
since the return of peace it has been estimated at half that sum. d'his revenue 
ari.ses from domain lands and taxation, with a certtiin portion of the annual produce 
of the other laiuls, and some duties and customs on merchandize. Th<* proportion 
tluit each Swiss contributes towards the revenue, in comparison with the subjects 
of other Eurojieau states, is given at page 17. 

With a population so scantyg a revenue so small, and resources so limif<-d, th<; 
Political Importance ami Relations of Switzerland must obviously be restricted 
within narrow limits. The latter, however, are not strictlycoinim'usurale with tlu' 
former. Experience has shown that when the object of tlu* contest was 'uulependou e, 
the spectre of tyranny bowed before the of liberty. The late contest of the 

French armies for the possession of the Valais read tlu? same lesson to I'.uropc. 
Swdtzerlaiul, how'ever, is too powerless to contend w'ith any of the gnat stale's of 
Europe, and as security, not conquest, must ever be her truest policy, tlii-re is 
little chance of her attemjiting it, except the country, so dear to the heart of evi'iy 
Swiss, should again he jiolluted by the touch of an invading foe. The lateperimls 
of her history show that she has the most to fear from France, and, on this ground, 
a close alliamte with Austria wmuld be her best .safeguard. 

The political confederacy of Switzerland is not strengthened by llELnoors 
union; for the protestant principles are established in some cantons, and the 
Roman catholic faith in others, wdiile both arc professed in the remaiuder. 'I’Iiom' 
cantons in which the reformed faith has been adopted are Bern, Basle, Sehalfhausen, 
Zurich, Neufchatel, and Geneva. The reformation w^as introduced inlo Switzer 
land by Zuinglius, wdio dilfered from Calvin only in a few s[)e. ulalive (loints. 
The catholic cantons are those of Schwa'itz, Uri, IJnderwalden, Zng, Friburg, 
Soleure, Tessin, and Valais. Jnthe.se the hierarchy is similar to odier catholic 
countries. In the Grisons, Phurgovia, Arg'ovia, Glarus, Appenzel, St. (^all, and 
Pays dc Vaud, both modes of faith are established ; but free toleration prevails 
in all. The religious animosities that raged in past times have wholly subsidi d. 

Education has for sometime been an object of care in Switzerland, particu- 
arlv in those cantons that have adopted the protestant faith. Travellers, indeed, 
^ 4 II 
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have been surpnsetl at the general intelligence of the lower classes. Besides 
public schools in several towns, there are colleges at Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, 
with literary societies at other places. There is also a flourishing university at 
Basle, and another of great repute at Geneva. 

The dialect of the German is the Language chiefly spoken in Switzerland, 
but French and Italian are widely diffused in the parts which border- on those 
kingdoms. In the country of the Grisons, the Roinanese is the common dialect, 
which is considered as an immediate derivation from the Latin. Since the resto¬ 
ration of Letters in Europe, the natives of Switzerland have distinguished them¬ 
selves in almost every branch of I..irERATURE and Science. Various Swiss names 
are pronounced with respect by the learned, and many are held in high estimation 
by the general reader. Among these distinguished names may be enumerated, 
Bodmer, Bernonili, Bonnet, Bullinger, Euler, Gebelin, (Jesner, Haller, Ilcrbst, 
Hirzel, Holbein, Lavater, Mallet, Necker, Osterwald, Rousseau, Saussure, Scheuch- 
zer, 'furretin, De Watt, Zimmerman, and Zuinglius, nho have all tinished their 
labours, while several others are still sustaining the reputation transmitted to 
tlieir care. 

A full delineation of the Manners and (’ustoms of Switzerland would present 
much to admire and much to imitate. Inhabiting (he most elevati'd and rugged regions 
of Europe, in immediate contact with France, Italy, and (jermaiiy, (he Swiss have 
long maintained a superior elevatiou of politicjd aiul moral I'haractcr, and held a 
much higher rank in tite scale of nations than either their territory and population, or 
their arts and commerce, could possibly confer. It M as their bravery and prudence, 
their frugality, frankness, and fidelity, that placed them in this consjiienons situa¬ 
tion. At the beginning of the Mth century, a ftMv rustic hen»es, united by the 
love of liberty and independence, burst the bonds of tln^ Austrian yoke, arnl laid 
the foundation of a civil and political system, uhich excited the admiration, tind 
defied the malignity, of surrounding nations, till it Mas overM'helmed by the [)oliti- 
cal hurricane of the French Re\olution. What M’as efiected bv braverv, ivas 
secured by prudence, and the Sniss long practised uhat oth('r nations seemed to 
knoM’ only in theory,—that they are not tlic richest m Ih» have the greatest [losst's- 
sions, but they M’Iio have the Joirest inmls. l’oni(> is in gxmeral ilisregarded, 
superfluity and luxury banished, ainl the strictest economy obsei'ved. l^ike the 
ancient Romans, they are inured to agriculture ami arms. The (U’iginal simpli¬ 
city of the pastoral life, is still preserved—all seem content - none miserably poor. 

The Smuss are generally tall, mcII jiroportioned, active, laborious, and zi*alously 
attached to the liberties of their country. I’crsonal and domi stie cleanliness uni¬ 
versally prevail; and their manners anti customs afl’oni strong- points of contrast with 
the people of those nations M'ho have laboured under the opfiression of tlcspotism 
and tyranny. Mr. ('oxc observes, “ the cleanliness of the house., anti of the people 
is jiccnliarly striking ; and I can trace in all their manners, behaviour, and dress, 
some strong outlines which distinguish this hap])y peojile from neighbouring nations. 
An air tif etpiality seems to mark the great body of the pttjmlation, and u tone of 
conscious independence runs through all their sentiments. They fretjuently display 
a fund of original humour, and often show the (pilckmrss of their perception by 
sallies of wit. Many of tlie peasants manifest a degree of information beyond 
M'hat is usually discovered in the same class in other countries.” 

In n.'ferencc to the costume of the loMau* classes Dr. Moore observes, “ The Swiss 
peasants are the tallest and most robust I have ever seen. Their dress is very 
particular.—^^rhey have all little round hats, like those worn by the Dutch skippers. 
'Hieir coats and waistcoats are all of a kind of coarse black cloth.—^'rheir breeches 
are made of coarse linen, something like sailors trowsers; but drawn together in 
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plaits below the knees, and the .stocking-s are of the same stuff: 
short jackets with a f^rcut superfliiity of buttons. The unmarried women value 
themselves on the length of their hair, which they separate into two divisions, and 
allow to hang at its fall length, braided with ribbands in the Ratnallie fashion.— 
After marriage, those tresses are no longer permitted to hang down ; but being 
twisted round the head in spiral lines, are fixed at the crown with silver pins. 
This is the only difference, in point of dress, wliich matrimony makes. Both 
married and unmarried women wear straw hats ornamented with black ribbands,” 
Sumptuary laws arc still in force in many parts of fSwitzerland. No tlancing is 
allowed, except on particular occasions, and all superfluities of dress, as well as 
articles of luxury, are ])rohibited. Even the head dresses of the ladies are subject 
to certain regulations, (iames of hazard are strictly forbidden, and a heavy fine 
is levied on anyone who loses a sum e<jual to about nine sliillings of onr money. 

Many of the houses in Switzerland are built of wood, with stair-cases on the 
outside, and large pent-house roofs reaching very low, and prt>jeeting beyond the 
building. ^I'lus peculiar structure is in unison with the heantiful wildness of the 
conntiy. Numerous cJiulrls, or cottages, that are built in the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, are mere hovels, constructed entirely of wood, and (amtaining only one or 
two rooms. Some of them have tlu'ir roofs secured mert'ly by the pressure of l.irge 
stones. Several of tliesi* rustic dwellings arc situated on the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, in phures almost inaccessible (o any but a Swiss ; aufl to screen them from 
the desolating effects «»f the tiHunendous avalanchi', they are frcipiently placc'd 
immediately bimeath some towi'ring rock, over whi(‘h the snowy deluge slioots 
without touching tin* lowly hut. In many parts of the country, each cottage is 
surrounded by small patclies of laud, wliich produce a little grain, pasturage, and 
culinary vc'getables, and in favourabh' situations, the thriving vineyard is to be seen 
cova'ring the rock, or bending beneath the autumnal load of purple clusters. The 
vill.ages arc not always divided by a road in the centre, as in most other connlries, 
but the cottages are ereirted with the. utmost regularity, and there are merely pathways 
leading from dwelling to dwelling, and from one small taielosure to another. These 
S(!enes often present the very perfection of rural simplicity, aided by the picturesqiu^ 
situation of tlie hamlet, tind liarmonizing M'ith the surrounding objects. 

One striking peculiarity in tlie population of some parts of Switzei-land, is 
the number of Golfruus persons and idiots, or Cretins. The first of these, afflic¬ 
tions has its seat in the. fore part of tlie throat, and is thought to be occasioned by 
the di’position of certain calcareous [lartitdes suspendeil in the water, in the thyroid 
gland, which, by tlieir irritation, produce; the humours with which these jiersons are 
afflicted. Tlu* Cretins are born idiots, and are the most powerless and imhecile of 
buman beings. They seldom have the power of loco-motion, and a Cretin of 25 
ycaps of age, ctin rarely either stand or walk. All the seieses seem absorbed in a 
voracious appetite ; <ind lite passes in a kind ot unvaried trance. Such affru.’tions 
arc very prevalent in the Valais. 'I'liese idiots are always treated with great resp(*ct, 
and being considered by many as blessings, are called “ souls of God without sin.'' 

Few monuments of Antiquitv are to be found in Switzerland. Some relics of 
Homan art are still visible at the plac(‘S where their stations were fixed ; but these 
are not of a peculiar or striking character, ('astles, ehurtdies, and monasteries of 
the middle ages, are eonimon in manjr parts. Ot these the abbey of St. Gall is 
one of the princijial. Some of the monumental structures also relate to the email 
cipation of the country, and have, doubtle.ss, been instrumental in preserving that 
flame of patriotism udiich warms the heart of every true Swiss. 

Switzerland is more abundant in Natural Curiosities than any other region 
of Europe ; perhaps, than any on the globe. Stupendous mountains, glaciers, pro- 
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dpiccs, cataracts, aiul scenes that are awfully subliine> meet the traveller iii every 
direction, and make him feel as if he were intruding on the sanctity of Nature. 
To delineate the elaborate theme with perspicuity, would require the combined 
aid of the pen and the pencil. The glaciers have at all times deeply interested 
the curious and hartly traveller, as objects most wonderfully sublime and terrific. 
To give an itlea of these magnilicent scenes, Bourtnt's description of the source of 
the illume is selected. 

“ At length,” says he, “ we perceiv ed through the trees, a mountain of ice as 
splendid as the sun, and flashing a similar light on the environs. The first aspect of 
the glacier of the Rhone inspired us with great expectation. A moment afterwards, this 
enormous mass of ice having disappeared behind thick pines,it soon aftermet our sight 
between twt) vast blocks of rock, which formed a kind of portico. Surprised at 
the magnificence of this spectacle, and at its admirable contrasts, we beheld it 
with rapture. At length we reached this beautiful portico, beyond which W’c were 
to <liscovcr all the glacier. We arrived : at this sight, one would suppose one’s 
Sidt in another world ; so much is the imagination impressed with the nature 
and immensity of the objects. To form an idea of this superb spectacle, figure in 
your mind a scaflbldiug of transparent ice, filling a space of two miles, rising to 
tiu* clouds, and darting flushes of light like the sun. Nor u'cre the several parts 
less magnificent and surprising. One might see as it were the streets and buildings 
of a city, erected in the form of an amphitheatre, and embellishetl with pieces of 
ice, cascatles, and torrents. The eflects were as prodigious as the immensity and 
the lu-ight. The most heantiful azure, the most splendid white, the regular appear¬ 
ance of a thousaml pyramids of ice, are more easy to b<‘ imagined than dcs(;ri!)ed. 
.Such is the as[)ect of the glacier of the Rhone, reared by nature on a plan which 
she alone can exe<!ute ; we admire the majestic course of the river witliout suspect¬ 
ing, that what gives it birth and maintains its waters, may be still more maiestic 
and magnificent.” 

Waterfalls are numi’rons. That of the Rhine near SchalTliansmi has bciTi 
repeatedly described. 'Fhe Rev. Mr. in his late tour to France and Swit¬ 

zerland, who visited this waterfall for the third time, observes, “ It was, in¬ 
deed, a great sight, and testified to my inmost soul the majesty of liim who is 
Momlerful in Marking. The sky was unusually clear, the sun shone in full splen¬ 
dour, the waters tumlded with noble vehemence, and through the spray which they 
threw around them, a distinct rainbow was formed on the surface of the stn'am 
into which they were precipitated. The surrounding scenery, \vith its agreeable 
diversification of mountains and vallies, vineyards and hamlets, illuminated by 
tluMays of the meridian sun, added greatly to the cflect of the spectacle; and 
though the prevailing character was grandeur, yet the mind was soothed, as well as 
^rru<•k in beholding it, and the complacency of the beautiful, agreeably relieved 
th<! excitement of tlie sublime.” Numerous mountain torrents dash impetuously 
over cascades of several hundred feet in perpendicular height, and impart motion 
and grandeur to scenes the most romantic. Many of the lakes and springs are 
among the milder singularities of the country. Some of the former, unite the 
< harms of summer with the glaciers and sublimity of winter. 

Switzerland is prolific in Ariuficial <is well as in natural curiosities. Roads 
ascending the mountains where the goat could scarcely climb, and sometimes 
jK netrating the solid rock ; bridges thrown over yawning chasms, and rushing 
torrents, from a view of which the traveller involuntarily shrinks, display in 
almost ( Very canton tlu; enterprising industry of man. The celebrated hermitage 
near Friburg is frequently visited, and much admired. The models of the country, 
made l)y general PJjjiff 'er and professor Mayer, are unique of their kind. • 
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Latitudes and Longitudes o/' f/w principal places in Switzerland. 


I'he Latitudes are all North, and the Longitudes all East from the meridian of England. 


Nuoicsi t*l' Flace.s. 

Latitiidi 

■.s. 

Loiigitiul 



0 


„ 

(1 

, 
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■Irt 

22 

0 

6 

50 

0 

Atlori ..... ... 

16 

hO 

0 

8 

27 

0 
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21 

D 
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oO 

A rail . 

17 


0 

7 

.51 

0 

Arlion.. 

■17 

;!() 

0 

9 

27 

(1 

Aiihonne... 

•16 

;«) 

0 

6 

1.1 

0 

Baden . 

17 

2-1 

0 

ft 

I*.; 

0 

Basle . 

17 

40 

0 

7 

.■it 

0 

Bellinzona . 

■Hi 

■1 

0 

a 

41 

0 

B l! 11N . 

•Ui 

.'■><> 

x55 

7 

l>ft 

0 

Bex . 

•1 ti 

17 

0 

ft 

59 

0 

Bienne. 

•17 

G 

0 

7 

0 

0 

.. 

47 

16 

li 

ft 

11 

0 

t^oire ... 

46 

51* 

0 

9 

95 

0 

FliiiU'llfHil .. 

47 

ri5 

0 

8 

56 

0 

FrilmiiiK... 

4ti 

IH 

30 

7 

0 

» 

Gall, St. 

47 

05 

11 

9 

21 

37 

tieiieva . 

46 

12 

7 

6 

9 

;5o 

Glams. 

47 

6 

0 

9 

1.5 

0 

Gran.soii . 


x'iO 

0 

6 

26 
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Names of Places. 

Latitiidi 

s. 

l.uiigitudes. 

Hapshiirg ... 



u 

0 

$ - 

47 

,30 

0 

ft 

8 0 

lyHUMiniU* ... ........ 

■4 ft 

oi 

1.1 

() 

15 yo 



1 

0 
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iLiicerii . 

47 

0 

27 

8 

18 35 

Lugano .. 

•ii 

59 
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ft 

57 35 

Iltorat .. 

46 

5‘2 

0 

6 

5.3 0 

jVrulVImlel.. ... 

47 

5 

(1 

7 

0 0 

jScliad'liaiiseii.. 

47 

40 

0 

8 

.ftft 0 

i.Seliweilz . 

46 

55 

0 

ft 

:j(» 0 

I'sion . 

4ft 

6 

0 

7 

ij 0 

Soleiire ... 

47 

15 

(t 

7 

V(t 0 

StaiilKH'h . 

•16 

.30 

0 

7 

■15 0 

Stantz.. ... 

-lift 

5-7 

0 

» 

11 V 

firano... 

-Jft 

ij 

0 

9 

46 0 

IVildliaiisrn . 

47 

7 

0 

9 

28 0 

Witleiigen . 

47 

22 

0 

8 

12 0 

Zoffmgen . 

47 

5 

0 

7 

6 0 

'•ihitp . 

47 

10 

0 

ft 

1ft 0 

iiSuricIi.. 

47 

20 

0 

» 

2.5 0 


MONIES, Wl^IGIITS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


As Switzerland has long been eomposed of a variety of separate Cantons, the same Monies, M'ejgbls, 
and Measures are not used in all parts of llie Country. M'e shall, howevei, only give those of Zurich, which 
is one of the most commercial places, except the Exchanges, which wc have also subjoined for Basle. 


Monies. 


Monies of ^4ccount. 

Accounts are generally kept at Ziuiih, in Florins, Creiit- 
r.ers, and Hellers; and soiiietimes in Florins and Schillings. 
The following arc the proportions and values of these. 

s. d. 

8 Hellers are 1 Creutzer, equal to 0 O^-s 
ti Creutzer ... 1 Seliilling •••• O o’ v 

80 Creutzers .. 1 p'lorin . Ill 

iJ-Florins. 1 Dollar . 3 5-^ 

Florins. 1 Mark of Silver 4 9} 


Coins. 

Gold. s. d. 

Durat equal 4 Florins.,, IU Creiitzers, 8 
Silver. 

F.cus, ecpial 2 Florin.s. 3 10 

Florin ... 00 Oeutzers. 1 11 

Half Florin... 30 ditto. 0 11 ^ 

Quarter ditto 1 .^ ditto. u 6 { 

Baize ... ditto. 0 ly^ 

Schilling ... 12 Hellers. 0 051 


Ficueli Louis d’ors also pass for 10 Florins each, and 
French Crowns for 2 | Florins. 
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Common Weights. 


Gold and Silver ff'eight, 

Eng. Troy grains. 

17 Arsen are i Pfenning, equal to 14) 

4 Pfennings ... 1 Qiiintiiu ... 

4 Qnintlins ..... t Lotb . 

li> Lotlis .1 Mark .. 3616 


Commercial freight. 

Two weights are used in Commercial transactions. the 
light weight tor silk, and the hcary weight for other articles. 
I'he light pound contains 16 ounces, and the heavy pound 
18 ounces. 

, . ^ Avoir, lbs. 

2 Loths are 1 Ounce, equal to -063 

Ounces.l Pound 

100 Pounds...... 1 Centner 



Usual Measures. 


Dri/ Measure, 

Winch, bushel. 

4 Mosslings are 1 Vierling, equal to '146875' 

4 Vierlings. 1 Vicrtcl . '.587.5 

4 VierU'U. 1 Mutt . 2'3.5 

All kinds of dry fruits are measured by the Immi, which 
is one-ninth of a Vietlel. Pulse is measured by the Matter 
of 16 Viertels, equal to *.>{ Winchester bushels; thi.s 
Viertel being rather larger than that used for other kinds 
of grain. 

Long Measure. 


Eng. feet. Inches. 


12 Inches are 1 Foot, equal to 

0 

‘•r. 

2 Feet. 1 F.ll . 

l 


10 Feet. 1 Kuthc or Rod 

9 

10 { 

The Clafler or Fathom is ... 

.. 6 



Liquid Measure. 

Eng. Wine gallons. 

3 Maasscs are t Kopf, equal to '8672 

8 Kopfs . 1 Viertel . 6'9375 

4 Viertels 1 Eimer . S7'75 

Eiroers. 1 Sauin ...... 41'0#5 

There is also a gross and e thin measure sometimes used 
at Ziirirh and the adjaeent parts of the. eountry. The gross 
rimer is nearly equal to thirty and live-sixths English gal¬ 
lons ; and the eimer of the thin measure is about twenty- 
nine English wine gallons. 


Superjlcial Measure. 

English. 

1 Square Foot.. is equal 139^ sq. inches. 

too .Square Feet aie I Kiithe. sq. yards. 

3ti0 Square Kiithcs 1 Jucliart or Acre I Acre. 


Exchanges. 


The principal Exchanges of Srvitzcrlantl arc executed either at Basle, or Zurich ; except what is done 
at Genera, which iias lately been united to the. Confederuey. 


.4uisterdaDi 

BaSI-Ii 

Exebiinges with, and gives, 

. 100 Rix>lullar,s for 90 Rixdollars 

Amsterdam • 

Zurich 

Exchanges with, and gives, 

. • 100 Rixdollars fur 63 Rixdollars 

AiiKsbiirg 

Frankfort 

. ... 106 Florin.s 

100 Florins 

Augsburg • 

• 110 Florins 

l<IO Florins 


130 Rixdollars 

Fraiikfoit • 

• 90 ditto 

100 ditto 

Genoa. 


100 Pesos of 11.5 soldi 

Genoa. 

. 20 Greiitzers 

1 l.ire f. b. 

Hamburg 


90 Rixdollars 

Hamburg • 

• 24.) Florins 

too Ri.xdollars 





^t Sterling 

7 Lire current 

London • • 

... 1 ditto 

48 I’enre sterling 

iMilaii. 

• 13i» Creulzers 

Milan 

... l Florin ciirr. 

6.5 Soldi eurrent 

Paris . 

• 10.5 Florins 

250 Francs 

Paris ..•• 

•.. 100 Rixdollars 

1G4 Kens 

Venice. 

• 13 Creiitiers 

1 Lira piccola 

Vienna • • 

.«• 106 Florins 

100 Florins 

Vienna. 

• 110 P'lorins 

100 Florius. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACTS OF CONGRESS, 

IN FAVOUR OF .SWITZERLAND. 

General Trentij, signed at Henna, 9th June, ISl.!. 

Aktici.k LXXI V'.—“ Tire integrity of the nineteen Cantons, as they existed in a political body, from the 
signature of the ("onvention of the 2!)th Decemltcr J8U5, is recognised as the basis of the Helvetic system.” 

Artici.e LXXV.—“ The Valais, the territory of Geneva, and the principality of Neufchatcl, are 
united to Switzerland, and shall form three new cantons. The valley of Dappes, having formed part of 
the canton of N'^aiid, is restored to it." 

AKTiri.E LXXVI .—" The bishoprick of Basle, and the city and territory of Bienne, shall be united to 
I lie Helvetic confederation, and shall form part of the canton of Berne. 

“ The following districts, however, are excepted from this last arrangement: 

“ 1. A di.strict of about three square leagues in extent, including the communes of Altscbwciler, 
Sctionbucb, Oberwciller, Terweilcr, Ettingcn, Furstcintcin, I’lottcn, Pleffingcn, Aesch, Bruck, Rcinach, 
Alcrsheiin ; which district shall be united to the canton of Basle. 

“2. A small c«c/«i’c, situated near the village of Neufchatcl de Lignicres, which is at present, with 
respect to civil jurisdiction, dependent upon the canton of Neufchatcl, and with respect to criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion, upon that of the bishoprick of Basic, shall belong in full sovereignty to the principality of Neufchatcl 
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KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


CHAFrEll I. 


Name — Situation — Tioitndaries—Ext cut — Population—Original fnhahitants—Pro 
gressire (ieographtf—Present Dirision and Distribution (if the Inhabitants. 


THE Nanu! of this Kinf^doiu is drrived from the natmo of tho oouutiy, and 
literally sif^nifies Low Lands, or Imw Countries, or, as the Freneh call it, Paj/s- 
Bas. This was one of (he last Enroj)eau monarehics that was formeil on (he over¬ 
throw of (he Freneh influem:e, in 1814 and 18lo. It is situated Ijetwet'ii I*.)" dlf 
and 5,4“ ,44' of north latitude, and vStretches from 2“ .4(1' to (> 58' of t ast loui;itiule, 
oeenpyinj^ a part of the western coast of central Enro|)e. It is JiocNor.i) (ui the 
north and west bv the (Torinan Ocean, on the east l)v the kimifdojns of Hanover 
and Prussia, and on the south by Frajice. Its lcn_n'th from nortli to south, is 
about 280 miles, but its j^reatest l)readth does not (exceed 155, and in many 
phujcs towards tin? nortli it is l(*ss tlian half that extent from east to west. 4’he 
whole surface, iiu'ludinti; the Grand Duchy of Luxemlmri^, is 24,100 sipiarc miles, 
and till? Population is about 5,220,000 individuals; which is nearly 214 persons to 
each square mile. 

Tlie OniiiiNAL Inuatiitants of tin? reicions which form th(‘ new kinj^dom of 
the Netherlands, arc supjiosed to have been ( eltie ; but when tlu? Roman compiests 
extended to the marshes of Holland, tlu'y found them peopled by the Batari, a 
Bidgic tribe, whi(‘h had displaced the former possi'ssors. Suliseipiently to thedt'cline 
of that empire, the Frisians and the Franks, from the north and (ast of (he Rhine, 
occupied the(?ountry; and from them the ancient Rataviaus di'seeiuled ; but th(‘ 
population has rci?i‘ived repeat(‘d aciessions from various causes and <piarters, 
particularly from the reliu^ious jicrseeutiotis of France and (Jermany. 

In addition to the ebanj^es that were etfected by tin' statesman and (he n arrlor, 
the PaomiKssivE Gkooraphy of this kiui^dom derivi's increased inten'st from the 
alterations produced by the elements. The Netherlands were anciently di'uomi- 
nated Belgic Gaul. About the middh? of the ninth ceuturv arose the Earls of 
Flanders, and the Counts of Hainault, and atterwards the Duf -'s ol Eorrain and 
Brabant. Tin* possessions of these houses wen? subseipn'iitly concentrated in the 
Dukes of Burt^undv. With the heiress ot Bnrj^undy, tin? Netherlands passed to 
Maximilian of Austria, the father of the I'anjicror ('harles \ . This monarch 
united the seventeen ])roviiu?es into one state, but the treatment they re(?eivt'd 
from his successor caused tlu? Dutch to revolt ; and tlu* Iniou ot Ctreeht 
M'as formed in 1579, thoujj^h the independence of the Seren I'nitid Provinees, 
or the Republic of Holland, was not finally acknowledged till the pi?aec with 
Spain, in 1G48, which left the Dutch in possession of all their compiests. The 
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ton southern or catliolio provinces, mtli the exception of some of the frontier 
towns, continued under the dominion of Spuin, till the termination of the Spanish 
succession Avar, in I7M, M’hcn they were transferred to Austria. These now beennic 
a subject of contention l)etween that power and France, and were sometimes in 
the possession of the one and sometimes of the other, till they were Anally con- 
cpiered l>y the latter in 1794. From that time they formtxl [>art of the French terri¬ 
tory up to the period when that power was reelucicd to its ancient limits, in 1814. 
Nor did Holland escape the gi’usp of Buonaparte. The Batavian republic was 
established under the authority of France in 1795 ; and transformed into the kiv"~ 
dom of Holland, and Louis Buonaparte proclaimerl king r»n the 5th of June, 1806. 
On the 1st of July, 1810, Louis abdicated the throne in favour of his eldest son, 
and retired as a private citizen into Bohemia; but this did not meet with Napo¬ 
leon’s approbation, and he incorporated Holland with the French empire on the 
9th of the same month. At length the people became weary of this connexion, 
the events of 18L'l, had weakened the power that bound them—the people rose— 
their fetters were broken, and “ Orange bouen” (Up with the House of Orange) 
re-echoed throjigh the country. A provisional government was formed at Amsterdam 
on the 18th of Novembeii’, William Frederick, of Nassau and Orange, landed from 
England at the close of the same month, entered Amsterdam on the 2d of Decem¬ 
ber, and was proclaimed Surcreign Prince of the United Netherlands, on the 
following (lay. By the act of Congress, signed at Vienna on tlic Jlst of May, 
1815, the seventeen provinces of tht? Netherlands, whicdi had formerly been subject 
to the Dukes of Burgumly, were re-united under the Prince of Orange, as l^'il 
liam 1 ., King of the Netherlands, 

This kingdom now includes the following territories.—1. The seven northern 
or protestant provinces, whi<-h composed the former republic of Holland—2. 'I'he 
ten southern or catholic [uovinces, that constituted tlie Austrian Netherlands, and 
were also (.‘ailed Belginm —.4. The principality of Liege, which was a bishopric 
till overrun by the French in 1794. I'liis is now incorjmrated with the seventeen 
provinces.—^’Fhe (irand Duchy of Luxemburg, which was obtained as an indemnity 
for the German possessions of the house of Orange Nassau ceded to Prussia. By 
the second General Pacification of Paris, Novemlter 20th, 1815, the French ceded 
some frontier districts, and two fortr(‘sses to the Netherlands. 

The Geography of Holland has Ix^en subject to mutations from another 
cause still more irresistible than the boasttd invincible legions of the French 
emp^wor. I'he waters that washed its western shores have made a deep encroach¬ 
ment into the heart of the country, and hundreds of s(piar(i miles were suddenly 
submerged, and now form the, bed of the Zuyder Zee. At what precise p(U'iod this 
catastrophe took place, or whether from the rising of an interior lake, and the 
enlargement of its communication with the s(?a, or from an overflow'.ng of thern'ean, 
and the conse(pient (kduge of the lower parts of the country, is not easy to deter¬ 
mine, as no record on the subject seems to have been made. From the stab; of 
ancient g(iography, these inumlations do n(»t aj){>ear to have taken place in the time 
of ('hariemagae, and some of them are as recent as the I5th (xmtury. In 1421, 
the estuary of the Meuse, or rather of the soutluaai branch of the Rhine, suddenly 
formed a large lake on the south-east of Dort, and overwhelmed seventy-two 
villages ; and a hundred thousand inhabitants perished in the deluge. 

This kingdom is now divided into the following provinces, to which their popu¬ 
lation and chief towns are annexed. 
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Northern or Dutch Provinces. 


Provmres. Population. 

(Jroningen . l.'UJ.OOO 

Frieslaiid./ 1/0,000 

Dreiithe . -17,000 

Ovcryssol. 148,000 

Gueldcrlaiid .. 241,000 

Utrecht . 108,000 

Holland. 7:»0,000 

Zealand. 112,000 


Phirf 'J'otrns. ho. of Inhahilants. 

Groningen .. 2.‘»,000 

Lieuwarden. lo.OOO 

Mcppcl . 4,700 

Zwolle...... .4,000 

Arnheini. 10,000 

Utrecht. .42,000 

Arnsterduni. 200,000 

Middlcburg. 15,000 


Southern or Beugic Provinces. 


North Brabant ...... 

Limburg . 

Antwerp . 

East Flanders . 

West Flanders ...... 

IdnnauU. 

South Brabant. 

Liege. 

Niuuiir. 

Luxemburg . 


252,000 .... Rois-le-duc.. 15,000 

29.4,000 .... Maestrielit . 18,500 

250,000 .... Antwerp . 02,000 

002,000 .... Ghent . 00,000 

521,000 .... llruges. 45,000 

431,000 .... Mens. 18,000 

300,000 .... Brussels . 80,000 

35.5,000 - Liege. 50,000 

157,000 .... Namur. 15,000 

220,000 .... Luxemburg . 10,000 


This statement of the population does not incinde the military. By addinj; 
these we shall have the following- numbers for three great divisions of the kingdom. 

Dirigioiin. I'.rtvnt in sq. tnilox. Population. 

Dutch Provinces . 11,000 . 2,000,000 

Bclgic Provinces. 1 l,;i()0 . .4,000,000 

Grand Ituchy of Luxemburg. 2,100 . 22(i,000 

Total ... .24,100 5,220,000 

Tims it ajipears that the Belgie part of the kingdom is the most populous. It 
contains on an avi'rage about 2()5 inhabitants to t'aeh stjuare mile. The noi tlu'rn 
provinees have IH‘2 persons on the same sjiae.e ; and Luxt'inlmrg IDS. 'J'Ik* provinee 
of East Flanders, however, is the most popnlons in the kingd<ini, and is indeed oiu- 
of the best-peopled districts in Fairope. It has more than 5.j0 inhabitants to c;!< h 
srpiare mile. West Flanders and Holland have each about .‘{50. ,Soutli Brabani 
and Antwerp, are also populous provinces; lamburg (contains about 195, Liege 160, 
(xneldeiiand 12.5, and Overyssel, wliieli is the least populous of the provinees, has 
still fewer people on the same extent of surface. 
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Oiitli/n’M—Orncral Surface — Muunfains — Hirers — Canals — Lakes — Cfl/naie and 

Seasons — Soil—Cult are—Prod acts. 


AS the soiitlu'i'ii and casterii homularies of the Netherlands are tner(‘ly arhitrai v, 
theOi rraNKs cannot, in euMse(|nenee, he sti’oimly marked. On the west and north, 
it is washed l»y the-ocean, w hicli, from the tlatne^s of the eonntry. lias made simh 
encroachments n|)on tiu' land as to render it one of the most irrt‘i;nlar coasts on 
the continent. It i-^ i-illier divided intt> low islands or indented hy deep ha\s. 'I'lie 
>hore is so tlat that it can seddom he discovered hy vessids till they arc very near 
the coast. In some places the land is lower than the sea, and the eoimtrv is only 
presei’ved from innndation hy vast dykes, which the inhahitants have raised 
as a rampart :ii>iiinst the waves. The /nydei-/ee stretehi's to the very centre of the 
northern division. 

Seareely any eonntry pr(;sents so few natnrid heanties. All thi' northern divi¬ 
sion is one level, with, hardly an elevation to relieve the eye, and not the 
sc'inhliinee of a monntaiii thrmiirhont its whole e\Ment. From a tower or steeple 
which is the otdy jilaee where an extensive view can he obtained, a vast marshv' 
plain tip[»arently stretidies to the horizon, and is intersc'ctc'd in all directions hy 
canals and dykes. Meadows of the freshest vc-rdnrc', i;razed hy mmu'rons herds 
ol cattle, and towns, villaifcs, and detached houses, c'lnhosomed in trees, vary 
the scene, while the niimei-ons vessels constantly _i;lidino' aloii:;- the canals ,i;ivc.- life 
,ind aniimiticai to the whole, strongly impressinj^ the mind with an idea of the we;dth 
and industry of the eonntry. 'J'he southern provinces, and jiarticmlarly those 
towards the. south-east, are more varied, i’luhdatini;'[ilains, and e;entl(‘eminences, 
woods, meadow's, ;md corn-fields, are intermixc'd. 

This kiiif^dom is too small and of too level n nature to j^ive rise to any IliVKit 
of mai^nitnde ; hut it is the ontlc't of several which derive their origin from 
Jor<‘iii:n sources. 'Idle chief of these arc* the llhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. 
Belore the RuiNK enters the Netherlands, it has not only lost much of its I’aiiidity, 
hut mnc'h of that picturesejue heatity which is so celehrated in the hi^dier part of its 
course. It soon afterwards heeomes a slnaxish stivam, and dividc's into two hranehes. 
One; of Ihc'se forms the AVa.vl. Before rc-achim;'Arnheim, it again mc.'c'ts with a 
slight impediment that divides its stream. One hraneh of it then assumes a 
northern direction, takes the name of the Yssel, and Hows into the Znyder-/c‘e. It 
soon afterwards dividees atliird time*; the. main arm of w'hich forms the T..E(nc and 
joins the \\’aal above* Rotterdam; whilethat,which retainstheoriginal name*,hec(»mt*s 
reducc cltoan insig^nilicant str(*am, and winds slowly [last Utrecht and Leyden to the 
sea. The* Rhine; Hows from t*ast to wc'st, nearly throug;h the centre of the king;dom. 

The Mkl. sk rise's in France and enters the southern part of Namur. Its direc¬ 
tion at first is nearly north and south ; hut having'almost intersectc'd this province, 
it winds to the north-c'ast, Hows through the jiroviiu.'es of Liege and Limburg, 
and then turning to the west, sweeps round the northern border of North Brabant 
and opens a wide estuary into the sea in the* southern regions of the province of 
Holland. Jn some places the scenery on its hanks is beautiful, particularly between 
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Nanuir and Maestndit. It, receives several otliev nvevs, passes a immber of large 
towns, and extends about 400 miles. ^ 

The ScHKLDT also originates in Franee, and ent(‘rs the Xetliei’lands more to 
the W(;st than the Mense. It j)ass('s (ihent, aiul some otlun- ton'iis in its ju-ogress 
to Antwerp. .Soon after leaving that town, it experionees the' inij)nls(; ol’ the tide, 
and divides into two estuaries, called the east and west S(;li(‘ldt. wliieli encompass 
the large island of Zealand.—Sevt'ral other rivers are tributary to these, andarr- 
ot great tidvantage to the internal commerce of the cotiutry. 

Canals are so minu'ronsin the nortiiern provinces of this kingdom that to emimc- 
ratetiiem woidd be a task similar to enumerating the roads in I’aigland. 'I'lu' eotintrv 
is so level that scarcely ;i lock is necessary iti their lorination. 'FIk'v facilitate 
internal commci’ce, and by means ttf the rivers, eonnei’t it with (iermanv and 
France. The northern part is a country of Di/las as well as ofCanals. Th(“ sea, the 
lakes, the rivers, and the canals, ari' all kept within their limits by ariilicial mounds, 
whieh constitute the |)rincipal roails in many |)arts of the kingdom. Some «it 
thes(‘ar(“ from fifty to seventy feet broad, and many feet aliove tlie level of the 
adjoining eonntrv. 

'Flu? Lakks of this kingdom are destitute of that romantic scenerv which eives 
them such an attractive charm in sonu' countries. 4’hey have more reseinblanee 
to the meres in the. low countries of Faigland, than to the lakes that adorn the 
mountain districts of the nortlu'rn counties. Haaulk.m Mkiik is tin; princijial of 
these. It is situated in the province of Holland, betwi'cn the Zuydei- Zi'c and the 
ocean, and oeeupies ti great part of the space between Haarkmi, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. It is about twenty miles in length, and from twelve to lilh’eii in 
breadth. It eommunieati's with the south-western extremity of the Zuyah'r Zee, 
and is navigable for small vessels. Another lake of this kind is formed by the 
wati'fs of the Mi'iise and the Hhine, near Doi't, at the sonthern extremity of' the 
same province, and is connected with tlu' sea by the estuary of the (oiiner rixer. 
iSi'veral nu'res an* also found in Fric'sland, (ironingen, and 'some of the other 
pro\ inee>, but thev all partake of the dull uniformity of the eouniry itself. 

Tile union of the Uelgie with the Dutch provinces hasgiven a greater varii'ty 
to tlie (aa.MATKof this country than it previously possessed. In the northern 
districts its prevailing'eharaeteristies are cold and humidity. A dense fog euxeis 
the face of nature much longer than in most other parts ol Ixurope, and tlie ris'ers, 
lakes, and harbours, are often fro/en, when those on this side the channel are 
wholly imalfi'i-ted by the frost. In 1 he south-eastern ])art the air is more pure, 
and tile climate resembles that of the south of England, exeent that, being near 
the western side of the continent, its summers are often wai incr, anil its winters 
colder. 

Although tlu* Soil of these dominions presents a variety of distinct .s])eeies 
to the iliseriminating eye of the seientilie agrieiiltm ist, the general observer merely 
discerns that it is eomposed, with few exeent ions, ot a sandy loam in the southern, 
and is of a <lark inarshy nature in t be noil hern, provinces. In tlu‘ latter it is Iruitiul 
in pasturage; and in many parts ol the former it is well adapted for the pursuits of 
agriculture. Some patches of clay occur in the lielgie jirovinees ; ami piirtions of 
X'amur, Ijuxemburg', and I.ii(*g»‘, ari* stony and barren. Some distriiAs in Norlli 
lirabant, Overyssei, and Drenlhe, are covered wit li marshes, heaths, and Woods, 
and the barren’lieatli of Hourtang strelebes through a great jiart of (ironingen. 

AoKierLTi UK has long been an object of attention in the provinces of liel- 
gium. 'Fills care being bestowed upon a favourable soil, lias rendered it one of the 
most produetivi* <‘ountries in Fairope : a distiuetion it has maiutaiiu'd for 6t)l) years, 
and which it now shares in eomiiiou with l .nedaiul and Lombardy, lireat care is 
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employed in the exfinetioii of weeds, the choice of seed, and the alternation of crops, 
so as to avoid the iiee(‘ssity of leaving the laud fallow. In some of the richest 
parts of the Netherlands, the return of grain is ten or twelve for one, and in o1 tiers 
seldom less than seven or eight. In the northern districts of the kingdom tillage 
hiishandry is little practised. The land is chiefly dedicated to pasturage. Num¬ 
bers of lean cattle are imported from Denmark and Germany, and fed in the rich 
marshes, ivhile great quantities of butter and cheese are made for the supply of other 
countries. 

The Vegetable Products of this kingdom are so similar to those of England 
that it Avould he superfluous to enumerate them ; except that in some of the 
northern provinces there is a strong predilection for the cultivation of madder and 
toliaeco ; and in the southern, hemp and flax area more common crop than in this 
c'ountry. 

Great attention has long been paid to the cultivation of floM'er-roots and seeds 
in the Dutch provinces. It has become a kind of passion among the more opulent 
classes, and is fouml a great source of profit by others. The gardens of various 
parts of Eurojic, owe nnu'h of their beauty to the bulbs and seeds originally im¬ 
ported from Holland. In the vic;inity of Haarlem more than twenty acres are dedi¬ 
cated to the culture of hyaeiuths alone, and a large jiortion to that of tulips, "I'he 
flowers are usually sold at the market of Amsterdam, and the weekly amount of 
these sales has sometimes been l.>,0()0 florins. 

The horse^ ami cattle are large, and in some parts the shee[> are good, hut, 
this branch of rural economy seems not to have been sulTieiently attemhsl to in 
many districts. The wild animals afford few materials for geographical desmip- 
tion. 'I’lie common kinds of game are found in most districts, and the stork, w ith 
a few other rare birds unknown in England, visit the coasts. The rivers, lakes, and 
seas, abound with fish. 

INI fNERALs cannot be ex])ected in the alluvial soil of the northern provinces. 
In some places sea-sand has been found at the depth of 100 feet, and in others large 
trees have been met with deeply imbedded in the marshes. The soul hern provinces 
an‘more favmired. Namur affords iron. Limburg has mines of calamine and 
zinc ; and valualile beds of coal have likewise been discovered in the district that 
stretches from iMaestricht to (’harleroi. Several kinds of stone .and marble are 
also olitained in some of the hilly tracts th.at accompany the course of the Meuse. 
The only MiNEiiAi. Waters of note in the kingdom of the Netherlands are those 
of Spa, in the eastern part of the county of Inege, and about 2.5 miles south of 
Aix-I.a-Chapelle. 'I hesi; were discovered in the early part of the 1 Ith century, .and 
issiu'from five separate springs; but the celebrity of Spa i,s eclipseil by that of 
its rival Ai.K-la-( hapelle. 
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Principal Cities^ Toivns, and Buildings — Manufactures — Fisheries—Commerce and 

Shipping. 

A STRIKING difierence is obserrable l>etwet*n the cities and toM ns of tJie noi’tliern 
and southern parts of the kinj^doui. In Holland they are all intersected Aritli 
canals, and much coininercial activity prevails. TIk; little nse they make of carts 
and other carriages, either for business or pleasure, in addition to the (juict indtis- 
trv of the Dutch character, render the towns in Holland remarkable for the 
silence with which their transactions are ex(!cuted.—In ReVnum the towns are 
larj,^e, ^?looniy, and apparently deserted. A late intellii,n*nt traveller lias remarked, 
“ The dullest country town in Kn^•|and can alford no idea of the stillness and 
va(;ancy of the several noble-lookim;- eitit's on the lini- of road from the Flemish 
(.’oast to lirnssels. 1 hi* peasants in theii’ hamlets and tarms semn all prosperinj*' in 
their lowly ami simple condition ; but, when we arrive at those' hn^i'masses of build¬ 
ings, M’hose lofty s})ires have challenged our attention for previous leagues of tlatness. 
and where we, therefori*, exfieet to find a stir amidst the many noisy operations of 
imman industry, and to lie sainted with the slnnv of life in its largest and gayi st state, 
we are smitlenly plunged into shade and silence. Not the slnnle of the woods wlfu h 
soothes, but of heavy walls which startles;—not the silence of the fields, which is 
that of natnri' in its fertility—but of nnlenanted habitations, M hieli is that of society 
in its decay. A solitary indiviihial may be seen walking in the middle of one of 
the long and narrow stri'ets of these towns,—-liki* a si'xton stepping down an echo 
ing aisle of a cathedral,—listening to the reverberation of his own feet, instead of 
hearing the enlivening sounds of ;i crowded thoronghfari',—gazing with a contein- 
plativi' ;iir, as if in the paved court of ti colh-ge, instead of glancing with a 
vigikint om‘, as one must in tin; crowd of (Mieapside.” 

As all the professions and trades of this kingdom are subject to jiatents or 
<‘ommercial liiumses, the towns are divided into classi's or ranks, and the tarilf 
nnalilied according to the importance of the jilace in which the calling is to be 
exeriased. Tlu; whole of the towns anil villages are imdnded in seven classes. 
The first contains only the capital. I’he si'cond comprises Antwerj), Ih’nssi'ls, 
Ghent, and Rotterdam. 'Fhe third (“rnbraces Rruges, tlu* Hague, Groningen, 
Liege, and lltrecht. '^i’he fourth contains Ilaarlem, Leyden, Mons, Delft, Ostend, 
ami fonrtei'u others of nearly the same size and population. The fifth nink also 
includes nineteen, and the sixth foity-one. All the remaining places in the 
kingdom are included iii the seventh class.—fSo great a similarity prevails in most 
of these towns, that a desei ijition t)f a lew will suHice for the whole. 

Amstkrdajm is the capital, and the great emporium ol tk s kingdom. It is 
situated on the small river Amstel, and on an arm of llie Znyder-Zee, <‘a!l(*(l the 
Y or Wye. At first it was only a small villagt.’ot lishi'i’inen’s huts, but rose into 
commercial importance in the l.'Jth or 1 1th century, and was snbseipiently fortified, 
and (‘levateil to the rank of a city. Successive additions were made to its size and 
population, till about the middle of the 17lh century, when the commercial prospe¬ 
rity of the Dutch Republic \A'as at its height, and Amsterdam attained its present 
extent, and was classed among the first trading cities in Enrojic. From the marshy 
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nature of the ^nniiul it was necessary to build tlie city upon piles, and hundreds of 
thousands of these were employed to secure the foundation, t’anals intersect it in 
all directions; and their baidis, in many of the streets, are planted with trees. 
These conf rihutc alike to the cleanliness of the city, the convenience of the incrcluinfs, 
aiul the foi^s of the atmosphere. They often become feculent during summer. The 
inner hai boiir is se< urcd by rows of piles, ;md usually displays a forest of masts. 

On tiu* land side tlu* city is defended by a wall with rci^tilar bastiems, encom¬ 
passed by a brotid .•itul deep ditch ; hy mcjins of whitdi, ;md the sluices connected 
with it, the adjacent country can soon l>e inundated. In the streets alon^' the prin¬ 
cipal canals' the houses are uniform and handsou)e, while an ;dr of neatness "(‘ue- 
rally pervades the city. 

Amsterdam contains sevend elei^aiit jniblic hnihlinj^s. The most distin- 
f^tuslted of these is \\\c It sttiuds in an open stpian*, near the centre 

of the city, ami rests upon a foumlation of o;d\ piles, driven dec[) into the 

marshy s<»il. It covers an area (*f ‘2S2 feet in lenj^th, and lido in breadth, and is all 
built of fret'-stone, except the j^round-tloor, which is ol' bri -k. Its interior is adorui-d 
with marble, jas|)er, statues, paiiitittus, and ol her costly ornaments. It origintdly 
intduded prisons for both debtors tint! f(dons, and tlu' ituard-housc for the citizens; 
but thev have been retnovt'd, and the Stadihouse converted into one of the most. 
si)lendid ptdaces in Kui‘(»j»e. This ^reat commenfial cilv contains many other 
edifues that deserve the attention of the stran"(‘r. A molt them tire tlie exehiinue, 
tlte Etist and est Indiii housc'^, the btink, the adniirtilty, timl the post-olliee. '1 lie 
docks and the ursemd are upon a lari^e scale. All reli<,dons are tolenited. ;md 
the churches :md other places of public M'orship are numerons. Some of them 
tire handsome biiildiniis. lint the new churidi is the im).''t noted, ;uid coiiliiius 
the tombs of sci'cral eminent men, tind one of the Jai\i;est oriitins th;it was I'vcr 
made. In r(>feicncc to th<; sound of this ortran, a reii'iit trtiveller observes, “ It 
seemed to me like nothini;-earthly, but to be the voice of the trumpet ol the^rctit 
arch.'inirid which should ctdl the dead to rise. ’ Amstei'd.'im hti^; likew i-'C Jiitmv 


public and well-su{iported instittitions. ( h.iritable, literary, and philosophictd 
societies participate in the public liberality. heu llollami was annexed to 
the French empire, in llSlO, Amstenhim was the chief town of the dcparlmciit 
of flic Zuyder-Zee, tind the third town in that empire, ns it ranked next to Paris 
tind Koine. In IJl^d, its popidtition was tibout 2dd,()0(); but in ispi, it had 
been reduceil to less than ‘2()t>,000, which is about its present number of inhabi¬ 
tants. Amsterdam has numufactures of .stuffs, lace, woollen-cloth, carpets, leathei', 
and various other art iides, anion*;-which are thosi* of g'old, silver, and jewellery. 
Its commerce is also of a \cry j'cneral nature, embraian^ almost every article of 
forcij;n and domestic production. 

Antwkiii', (orAxvKiis, tis it is cjilled by the French and J'utch,) is, bythe 
jjfovernmcnt rc^nlalions, placi'd ;it the head of the second class of cities, lint this 
is rather in reference to its comim'i'cial imjiortam-c than to any other I’ireumstance. 
It is a lartre and well-built city, sitmited on the Scheldt, on the frontiers ol 1'lan¬ 
ders. Kefore the late occupation by th<“ French, Antwerp was an open town, merely 
defended by<i stronj;- fort, built by the Duke of Alva in lofifi. 'J'his city M'as tin; ancient 
eiufiorium of Flemish commerce. It was at its meridian about the yiar l.'iTd, but snb- 
seipient events turned the tide of commeri-e into Ji morii northern clumnel, and as 
Amsterdam rosi', Antwerp declined. In ISOS, its population M'US rediii-ed to about 
0.4,000 ; but it.s ti-ade has since revived, and its inhabitants htivc incrctiscd to 
nearly (»2,000, 'fhe harbour of Antvv'crp is deep ami commoilious, and cajiabic of 
containing; a thousand vessels, which, bv means of numerous caiuds, c;m ilcposit 
their c: irgoes in most j>arts of the town. Antvvcrp displays many vestiges of its 
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ancient ojnilciice, with some marks of its revivini^ prosperity'. The ruthairnl aod 
the Stadthoiisc lire cJe^atit huih/ini^s, and the exchange is iiidispntalily otic of the 
finest in Europe. The Jialtie warithonse is a pile of prat dimensions. The clmrehes 
present nothing reniarkahle, except that of St. James, in M'hich are depositt'.l 
the remains of the celebrated Uuhens. Many of the inhabitants of Antwerp are 
oecnpied in various manufaetuirs, luuon^ which arc those of cotton, luce, and 
cav\wts; with sugar vefimug and Idcaclnng. 'rhe jiuvellers tirt; noted for tlieir nicety 
iti etitting ditimonds, which, u ith other articles of jewelh'ly, are exported iti lur^e 
<pii'inti(ies to the. Leviint. Antwerp has been the scene of several conliicts, ami was 
possessed l)y t!ic French from 17b4 to IHI-I. 

liiurssKi.s is the capital of tlie southern provinces of the kinplmn, and is a 
handsome (fity, situated part !y on a gentle eminence, and partiv on a plain watered bv 
tlu' river Sienne, in Smith Rrabant. It was anciently snrronndi'd by a double 
^call and ditch ; but tiu'sc'have long b(“en d(*niollshed, and llie ramparts laid mit 
in public walks, and planted with trei's. These walks jnescnl several delightful 
vii'ws, and the eye I'anges over a landscape uniting manv *4' the heaiities in 
I'aiglish scenery. Thi'surrounding country is well cnitivated and jaesents thepie- 
tlire of rural comfort, uhile many of rhi' ap])endage.s of a capital belong to the 
environs, and llu*. large forest of .S'o/g///c,v, now so memorable, strclchi‘> its dark 
skirting along thi' whole sonlliern horizon. 'fhe entire eirenmferenee of the 
i'ity is stated at si'ven kaigiish mdes. “ 'fhe ipiper part of th(‘ city of iiriissels.” 
says a late traveller, is very magnilieent. The noble paik forms a feature 
in the grandeur of the public buildings ; it is a sipian* of great size, laid out 
in large regular walks, linely shaded with trees, and snrroumh'd by thi* facades 
of the palaces, public oiii'S's, and lioiiscs of tlu* great, 'fliis combination of gardiai- 
ing, pkintiiig, and architecture, is veiw striking and widl adapted liir a metropolis. 
It introdnees nature in a court dress that is \(‘ry sph'iidid. and iloes not shock 
till' best-r('gulal('d taste when thus placed in (he very centre of courtly state and 
pomp.’ 

Till' lower part of tin' town is old and th<‘ streets narrow; but the bustle of 
eommorei' accompanies the great canal into this ipiarter. Ihibhe fountains are 
interspersed t hrongh th(“ city ; and the travidler abo\e referred to observes, d’he 
m.arkc't-place of Hrnssels is snpi'rbly betmtifni, but in a dilferi'nl slyk' of arehitee- 
tnre from that which ehiinieterizis the buildings around tlu“ royal |)ark. 'I'he (‘Mpii- 
sit(‘ (iothie spin* of the lintel ({e lUle seiuns the work of fairy hands, from its car¬ 
ved and llorid lightness, searei'ly sn|)porting its elegant loftiness. 'I'lu* fronts of 
the. halls of (he trading companies are all wrought (he same way, with aneient 
inscriptions, launplicated ornaments, and all those ingenious over-doings which 
arise from the ill-regnlated ambition of skill and talents, d'here is, however, a 
captivating hiirmony in the proportions of these (iothii; ediliec's ol‘ the Kow 
< Countries.” 

Many of the Phials, or sipjares, add greatly to the beauty of the town. St. 
Micluiers sipiare is an extensive oblong, encompass'd by elegant building.-? of 
uniform architecture, and ornamented with pilkirs ot the Doiie order; whihr a 
I)ubli(; walk, shaded by trees, passes through the middle of it. F( v cities in Fnrope 
snrjiass lirnssels in tin* (-leg'tince ol its public walks. Soim.' ot the churches arc 
iniignificcnt buildings. That of St. (bidule has si.xteen chapels, iind is 
adorned with manv beautiful paintings. 'I'he <*ha[)el of N(»tre Dame is also an 
elegant building ; and the chinch of the Capuchins was one of the finest they 
possessed in Europe. Rrussels likewise contains several hospitals and other public 
institutions. There is ;i public library comjnising iiboiit l()t),(H)0 volume.s, chiefly 
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obtained from tlie .supjiressed monasteries. The academy of sciences was instituted 
in 1772, and holds its meetinj^s in the public library. 

Brussels is celebrated throughout Europe for its manufactures, particularly 
for carpets, lace, and camlets. The lace manufacture employs nearly 10,000 
people. Its carriages are also noted throughout the continent. Various cotton 
and woollen stutts are likewise made there, Avith silk stockings and earthenware. 
During the twenty years that Bmssels was in possession of the Frenchj it was the 
chief place in the department of the Dyle, and its population, in 1802, had been 
reduced to about 66,0(K); but since the events of 1814, it has increased to 80,000, 
including a great number of English, who have msorted thitl^r. 

Ghent, or Gand, is another of the large cities of the Netherlands, the general 
appearance of which has been descrilicd at the commencement of this Chapter. 
In point of extent, it is one of the largest cities in Europe. The circuit of its 
walls is nearly fifteen English miles, but besides the streets, these include numerous 
gardens, orchards, and even corn-fields, rivers, and canals. If is the capiUil of East 
Flanders, and stands on the iScheldt, where that river is joined by the Lys. Many 
of the canals are bordered with handsome <piays, and planted with rows of trees. 
The houses are large, but heavy and inelegant. The comparatively little traffic, 
and the almost deserted appearance of the place, are strongly indicative of its 
decline. Many of the churcliiis ami other puhlic l.mildings are spacdous structures. 
The cathedral is a noble speeimen of (iothic arehiteetnre. The inarhle lloors and 
pillars, the richly ornamented altars, the golden eamllesth.-ks, with the monuments 
and pictures, give its interior a super!) appearan(*e. Ghent has manufactures of 
fine lace, cotton, linen, silk, woollen, paper, ami leather. Tlie great provincial 
college of this city has been l*)ng in repute; and was converted into one of the 
three universities of the kingdom, in iNld. Ghent is also distinguished in the 
military ami diplomatic history of Eurojic. It was the residence of Louis XVIII. 
wluMi ho was forced to ipiit Paris in . IS 15; and is now the residence of several 
English families. Its population has of laic been increased to ()0,()()0 individuals. 

Rotterdam is another of tlie ehief towns in this kingdom, and the next to 
Amsterdam in point of commereial transuetions. It is situated on the north bank 
of the Meuse, about thirty-seAcn miles south of tlie eapittil. The canals hriiig 
vessels of two or three hundred tons to the doors of the warehouses in several [uirts 
of the tt)wn. The banks of many of these canals are planted with trees ; and 5i stranger 
• >n ajiproaching Rotterdam, sees such an intermixture of chimnies, trees, and 
streamers of v'essels, that he is ;it a loss to discover whether it is a fleet, a forest, or 
a city thtit is before him. The chnrehes and other puhlic buildings resemble edifices 
of the same kind in other Dutch towns, hut arc in general inferior to those of the 
capital. The town is well-built, chit;lly of brick, and contains many handsome 
houses. “ The city of Rotterdam,” observes a recent traveller,' has been greatly 
atlmired, and it will not disappoint the expectation that has been raised. As wc 
jiassed through the streets in our way to the hotel, we felt delighted in viewing the 
regularity timl grandeur of the houses, the splendour of the shops, the neatness of 
the streets, the crowds on tlu; foot-paths, the rows of trees, tlie broad canals, th(; 
forests of masts of large vessels, with the trees, lamps, and bouses on the other 
side of the street beyond the canal.” It was the birth-place of the celebrated 
Erasmus, who died at Basle in 1467. A statue in bronze to his memory stands on 
a pedestal of marble, on the great bridge in the market-place. The present popu¬ 
lation is about 54,000. 

The; IIagi;e is a large and beautiful town, situated about thirty miles south¬ 
west of Atngterdum, ami three from the sea-coast. It is an ojicn towm, cncoinp:isse<i 
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onl\ with a moat arid draw bridges. Having iwitlwr fortifications uor uwiiiicipal 
riglits, it is usually considered as a village, tliongh surpassed by few cities in 
Kiiiope, eithei' in flic elegance of its buildings, or the beauty of its streets. Its 
situation is more elevated than most of the otlicr Dutch towns. The principal 
streets are wi<Ic, bandsoine, well-paved, and lighted ; and, like those of the other 
towns, contain canals, trees, and hritlges. Several of the edifices, both public and 
private, display many elegant specimens of architecture, 'fhe old palace is an 
enormous pile, exliibiting various styles of architecture, and containing a valuable 
collection of paintings. The rural palace of the Orange family is situatetl in a 
large wood, about a^mile north of the Hague, which is also encompassed with 
many pther handsome villas. The Hague and lirnssels are now the alternate 
residences of the king and legislature. Several of the ehurehes are handsome 
structures, and the town is adornetl with five noble sijuaies and a park. The 
Hague never was a place of trade, and is in this respect unlike tla^ other towns of 
Holland. The canals are often stagnant, and alforel an un[)leasant contrast with 
the general cleanliness of the houses and streets. 

IjEYDEN is a large handsome town in the same proviiiee, and (»niy a ti w miles 
from the Hague. It has long been noted for its university. Leyden is built in a 
rectangular form, and is about two miles in lengtli. 'fhe prinei|>al slicet, which 
runs the whole length of the town, is surpassed by few in tlx* kingdom. 'I’herc are 
seventeen churches, and various other public buildings, belonging t(* Leyden, luit 
scarcely any of them contain any thing remarkable. 'I'he Stadtlninse, honevei', is 
a noble edilice, surmounted by a nundier of spires, and containing a vahir.bli! collec¬ 
tion of paintings, 'fhe buildings of the university arc hardly to be ilistingnished 
from the private houses ; but more elegant accommodations are now budding. 
'Fhe nnmbi'r of students at the university has for seva'ral years been about ,'U)0. 
many of whom study medicine. A valuable botanical garileri, nitli a cabinet of 
natural history, and a library containing about oO,()(M) volumes, an' atta«-hed to the 
university ; about of tluan are manuscripts. Taydeic has some .small 

manufactures, and its great annual fair is much fre<iueuti‘d. 'fhe population is 
about ,‘11,000. 

JliuiGEs is a large opuleuf town in W(“st Flamk'is, and has a communication 
with the sea,and other parts of the province, by means of canals, the principal of which 
lead to Mays and Osti'ud. Trade and maimfaetnres nourished henr in forim'r ages 
inoH' than they <lo at pi-esent ; but it still has a population of m'arly d.“>.00t) inhabi¬ 
tants. • llrugi's has hnig bei'n the residence of a convent «)f Luglish mins, who lied 
to this country iluring the llevolutiou, but have since returned, and employ them¬ 
selves in the busiiu'ss of instruction. 

OsTRMJ is one of the most noted .sea-ports of the Netherlands, and is situated 
a fi*w miles west of liruges. 'fhe trade of Ostend has revi\cd since tlx* return ol 
peace, particularly with England. Uegular packets .sail from this country si veral 
times a week, both with the mails and passengers. It also e.xjxnts great quantities 
of grain and oiIx'r native [iroilucts of the Netlx'rlands, and supplies tlx* adj;ieent 
country with (“olonial produce and such otlu*r article.s as their uants i(‘(|uiu*. I he 
population is about 10,;>IU). 

Haarle.m is a city in the province of Holland. It stands on tlx* riv(‘r 
Spaaren, about three miles from the .sea, ;md communicates with Amstertlam, 
Liivden, and the lake ol the same name*, b\ eaimls. It.s stii.et.s <ind buihlingsaie 
inferior'to those of Leyden. The public edifices most worthy of attention are the. 
Stadthou.se Jind the great church. This last is the largest in Holland, aun contains 
.several antiipiities, some of which are of the time of the Crusades. Its great organ 
is considert'd as one of the most perfect instruments of the kind ; and its solemn 
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tones resemble juvils ol'distunt tinmder, 'J’he statue of Latireneo Coster, the inventor 
of tlie. art of printinj;', wliieh stands in the ^reut square near the. principal ehnndi, 
rivals that of Krasinns at llotterdain. Haarlem t'ontains several inaniifatdnres of 
the same kinds as those in the other towns already mentioned, and a population of 
about '2‘i.OOO. 

l-TKKCHT is another of the tvell-bnilt towns of Holland, and stands on a 
natural mound that is there (‘ailed a hill; but which is not so elevated as to pre- 
('Inde a ean;d. l/trecbt is the seat of a university, but the number <jf students is 
less than at Leyden ; audits build inj;;;s have little to distin<>nish them from the 
common dwellings of the inhabitants. The cathedral is an ancient editice, and the 
population is about d‘2,0tU). 

(lUOMNCKN is a laru;e well-built town, the capital of the province of that 
name, and situated on the rivers Hunse and Fivel. It has liandsome stpiures and 
public buikrm^s, and is tlu‘ st'at of a univtasity, whicl) was found(‘(l in Kil 1, 
and endowed with the revenues of several monasteries. It has also a j;ood trade 
in the produce of the country, and nearly ‘2(5,OOO inluildtants. 

LiE(iE is a lar>^e manufacturing- town, and the capital of that provim'c. It 
stands on the i\I(*use, and, including- its sul)urbs, which are (ixtcnsive, contains 
about 50,000 individuals. The bnihliuivs are hit;;h, and many of the strtads narrow, 
crooked, and j^loomy. Most of the iidi;ibitauls are ene,ai;(!d in trade and manu¬ 
factures. d'lie iron, coal, and alum, of the surroundini;; districts, arc e;^rcat 
sources of einpl(*ynn‘nt. 'Hu'iron-works are ('xtensive ; and tlie inanufactures of 
tire-arms, clock-work, and nails, cnqdoy i^reat numi)ers in the t(twn and iieigh- 
bonrhood. Its trade is also promoted by its communication with (iermanv and 
Holland. 


J.,o('VAiN is a larj^e and ancient town in South lirabant, (lie fonndatiem of whicli 
is attributed to Julius Cicsar. Its j)rincipal celebrity has arisen from its uni\cr- 
sity, which was suppress(‘d by the Frencli in 171)7, but has since been re-established. 
Its population is almnt ’25,000. Mons i^ tlie eajiital of the provinct; of Hainault, 
and has lately been rend(;red one of the prinei|)al barrier towns towards I'ranee. 
It is well-l)uilt and contains al)out 20,00() [leople. Doirr is one of the most ancient 
phwes in Hollam.l, and was detached from the, main land by the .^rcat inundation 
of 14’21. The brotlu'rs /)(• If'itt, so famous in the history of their country, were 
the sons of tin* Ilurn'omaster of Dort. It is well situated for trade, and has a 
population of 11),000 individuals. Makstkk nr contains a population of about 
IS, 000 persons. Minni.EuuRO and Nams u have each nearly 15,000 inhabitants. 
The first is the capital of Zealand, and is situated on the island of A\'alchcrcu, of 
which Flushin:^- is the chief port. Dclkt also deservc’s notice as the scene of many 
of the councils and prejjarations of tin* Dutcli patriots in their strui;-_:^les for freedom 
a^-ainst the Spaniards, d'hc old <;hurch contains the tombs of A .linirals Van dVomp 
and Heyn, with a monument in honour of (irotius, who was a native. 'Hie 
earthenware, called I)eif, derived its name from this [dace, where it was extensively 
made at an early period. 4'he population In about I 1,000 |)eo[)le. 

'Fhe Mam/factckes and (.’oRi.MKncK of tlu* Netherlands are intcivsting topics, 
and have for centuries been prosecuted with aslonishini^ per.'-everance and success. 
While- the industry of Hritain, France, ;ind (iermany cither slumbered, or was 
merely exerted in supplyiiii!;- a few domestic wants, that of lieli^iuni and Holland 
was fictive and nourishing. The linens of Ilolland, the lace of Ilrnssels, the h'a- 
ther of Lie^(!, the silks of Antwerp and Amsterdam, and the woollens of Leyden 
and Ltrecht, were early s[iread over FiUropc. 'riiese article's are still made in i;rcat 
ipiantities, with a variety of others, amone^ which are hardware, jewellery, jiaper, 
[xittery, cotton, bats, starch, and tobac<.‘o pipes. JSui^iir and salt relinin^-, oil- 
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inakin^, hemp dressing, wax bleacliin^% ami timl»er sawinir, also afVonl eni|)loy- 
ment to great numbers ot (he inhabitants, and snpplv manv exports as well as the 
demands of home eonsnmpVion. 

Ihe biSHERfivs of the Dutch, both on (hecoast and in disfant seas, areexten- 
,H‘. I hey were long distinguished above the other nations of hairope for curing 
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herrings, with M'hich they supplied most of the southern countries ; and their ves¬ 
sels still crowd the seas during the season for taking these migraloiy trilics. Their 
ships also frequent the banks of Newfoundland, the coasts of Scotland amlNorn fO’, 
with ottu.r places where cod is (akfrii. 'fhe Dutidi wen^ among the e.irlv adven¬ 
turers who sought the treasures ot tlie Arctic occ;ni, and nundfcrs of their 
vessels annually pursue the, monarch of tlu* seas amidst the floating masses of 
northern ice. • 

Tlie situation and local cirmnnstanei's of this kingdom are highly favomal)le 
to rriMMKKci\L I'fUrsuits ; and the spirit of enterprise earlv availed itself of these 
atlvantagcs, to render the eonntrv rich and prosperous, 'fhe lertile soil of IJelgiuin 
gave it the precedence in ])oint of time, and Bruges, (iheut. and Antwerp were 
commerciid cities as early as the I'ith and l.’hh centuries. Situated near tlie 
central |)art of WTstern Kuro[)e, witli an extent of coast rh’eply indi nied by the 
estuaries of noble rivers, as wtdl as interseeted in almost everv dii'ection by spa¬ 
cious canals, the Netherlands possess peculiar facilities for the prosi'eution of (arm 
merce. The Dutch became early a maritime povva r : and si'ltlements were soon 
established in various parts of tlui globe. The eontiiu nts of .Asia, Africa, and 
Aim'rica, thi'tSi)iee islands of the ('ast(*rn, and tht‘Antilles of the western ocean, 
.saw their colonies rise, their banners wave, and tlu-ir industry triunq)h. From 
these the tree.sures of every region were copiously poured into the ports of Ifolland, 
which became the general storehouse of Furope. 'i’liough she has sulfen'd by the 
increase and rivalry of other states, and lost many of her colonies, they are still 
extensive, and her cotninereial enterprise widely ilitfusi'd. In tlu' variety of its 
Erporfs and Imports, the eommeree of this kingdom resendile.s that of Britain, 
as it inelmh's almost every article produced either by the industry of man, or the 
bounty of nature, in all parts of the globe. 'J'he principal imports from the l<5ast 
Indies are cloves, (dnuamon, inaeig pepper, raw silk, with manufacturi'd articles, 
particularly silks and cottons. From tlu' tsst Indies are brought sugar, eolh'c, 
cotton, tobacco, dye-wood, and some other artiek's. F.arge rpiantities of indigo, 
coehiiu'al, Peruvian-bark, and Spanish wool, are annually sent from Cadiz to 
Amsterdam. England transmits colonial produce, hardwan*, tin-plates, roek-.salt, 
and printed cottons ; while wine and brandy are fnrnish('dby France. 'I'he j)roduce 
of the eonntrv is ('xjtoi’ted in great abumlanee, and (icrman linens are sent to the 
West Indi('s and America. 

From its situation at the mouths of several large riviu’s, Holland is not only 
the principal channel through which great ([uautiti('s of manufacturing goods and 
coloiiicd produce are transmitted to Switzerland and (iermany, but vast floats of 
tiirdter from these countries are annually e«»nveyed to its ports. Dort is the great 
depot h)r these rafts, one of which is frctpjvmtly from seven Inmd'-ed to a thousand 
feet in length, ami whem sold produces X'.‘1().000. They are guided in (heir passage 
down the river by a nuinlu'r of men who have huts erected on the floating islands 
for their accommodation. 

Much of the trade of this kingdom is t arried on in native vessels ; but many 
ire chartered from Frencli and Spanish |)orts, and others an; engaged in the 
Balti(! trade to various parts of Eiifopcx In the uumbei of the shipping, therefore, 
the Dutch and Belgic subjects of this kingdom are only surpassed by Britain. 
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(i(/vei nment and Comtitution—Laws and Jarlspnaknce — Arniif — Navy — Revenue — 
Political Importance and Relations—Religion and Ecclesiastical Gcographv — 
Education.—Language and Literature—Arts and Sciences—Manners and (Jus- 
toms — Antiquities and Curiosities. 


THE Governmknt of tin* Netherlands is a limited monarchy, and the Constitu¬ 
tion has a ijreat similitude to that of Enj^land in several points, while in others it 
approaches the federal .i;-ovornment of the United States of America. The execu¬ 
tive power is solely vestetl in the kinu^: and the sacredness of his person, the 
re.sponsibility of his ministers, the existence of a cabinet and privy council, and 
the two houses of parliament, are strikinj^ resemblances to the English constitution. 
But the existence of provincial states, to whom ihe administration of various hu al 
alTairs is entrusteil, are remains of the federative system that was previously estab¬ 
lished in the northern juovim^es. The following brief view id' the thn-e branches of 
this new Constitution, however, will show that its likeness to its professed [irototype 
is more nominal than real.—^The king has the direction of all foreign affairs ; lie 
jippoints ambassatlors and consuls ; makes war and peace ; coins money ; confers 
titles ; commands the forces ; appoints and dismisses all odicers. lie has the direc¬ 
tion of the finances, with the regulation of all colleges and functionaries. It is also 
declared by the (;onstitutional cliarter, that “ The sinireme ilirection of the colonies 
and of the possessions of the kingdom, in all other parts of the world, belongs 
exclusively to th(^ king.” The jirivy council, whose duty it is to advise the king in 
the execution of these important prerogatives, consists of twenty-four memliers of 
his own appointment. 

The members of the Upper House of Parliament are nominated by tlie king 
for life. I’heir age must exceed forty ; and their number must be between forty 
and sixty. To the article on this subject, the following clause is annexed. The 
members of the first chamber receive, for the whole indemnity of their travelling 
expenses and their abode, the sum of BOOO guilders |)cr annum.” The I.ower 
House is elected by tlui provincial states; and one-third of tlu; members are 
rcnewerl annually. Their number is 110, and each receives a yearly .salary of 2500 
guildei’s, or about £'220. Though the jiopulation of the two pa ts of the kingdom 
is very different, each sends the same number of representatives to the States 
General, which, for the several provinces, are. 
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CIIAPFER IV. COVRRNMENT AND CONSTITUTION—POLITICAL IMPORTANCE, &C. G‘2I 

AU bills for making new laws, unlike the British house of commons, n'quire 
the sanction of the crown before they can be introduced into this legislative 
assembly. 

The provincial states ate appointed for each province, and “ arc chargetl with 
the execution of the laws relative to the protection of religious worship ; with the 
execution of the laws relative to its exterior exercise ; also those relative to {uiblie 
instruction ; to the administration of charitable institutions, to the encouragement 
of agriculture, of commerce, and uninufactuj’cs.” They also superintend the 
internal economy of the province ; and recommend to the king tin* execution of 
such undertakings as they think would be useful to the ])art of tiie kingdom over 
which they preside. The liberty of the press is nearly the same in the Netherlands 
as in Britain ; and there is no politiciij disipialification on account of religious 
tenets. 

The administration of justiia; in this kingdom is regulated by a variety of 
local customs and statutes, with the ordinances of th<; Stafes-tieneral, and of the 
Roman law. The French code was also introduced wluai the country becanu' a 
part of that empire, 'riu; judge's are appoint(M.l by the king on tlie recommeiidalioti 
either of the States-General or of the Provincial States, and ludd their situations 
for lift^. The inferior courts arc numerous, and from tht'se there are courts 
of appeal ; the superiors of which are at the Hague, Brussels, and Li<'ge. All arc 
open to the pulilic as in England. 

yVu extended frontier and numerous (rolonies require a cousidi'rabli- 
even during jieace. This amounts to about 50,000 men, many of \vhorn arc either 
Swiss or Germans, for the lower onk'i's of the Dutch are unwilling to embrace a 
military life. The N.wv that was once so formidable to Britain is now n'duced to 
twelve sail of the line, and about twenty-five frigates. The manner in which their 
squadron, commanded by f 'ltn dcr Cupdlen, co-operated witli tin; British, umk.'r 
Lord Exmouth, against Algiers, proves them to be iK)t unworthy siicces.sors of^'^an 
Tromp, De Ruyter, amlDcWit. The annual Revenue of tlk; kingdom is now 
about seven millions ; which is nearly e(pial to the curn'ut t'xpemliturc. 'flu' Navy 
requires half a million, the Army two millions ;ind a half, and the chunrh establish¬ 
ment about Various circumstances have augmented the national <lcbt. 

which is about 140 millions, but as the interest is otdy two, or two and half per cent. 
the aggregate payment under this head is little more than .X,^JJ,000,000. 

As a member of the general political body of Europe, this kingdom evidently 
belongs to the .sex-ond class of states, which may be considered as emliraeing S[)ain. 
Sweden, Turkey, and the Nc'therlands. The states in tliis class have little ext<'i ior 
influence inlluigi'cat councils ot Europi', but they ai’t? not directly controuk'd in 
tiieir interior administration by any of the largt'r ])owcrs. Holland allords a fine 
example, in past ages, of what can be efl'ei^ted by union and perseverance when 
animated by the s|)irit of patriotism, and e'ligaged in the cause; of freedom. The indus¬ 
try and commercial spirit of the Dutch and maritime Belgians, the fertility ol many 
parts of the country, with their numerous settlements and colonii's, give them a great 
influence in various parts of the globe, and siqiply them with extensive sources of com 
mercial advantage and milittuy pow'er. Though unabk; to eonteno singly with any one 
of the five states of the first class, the Netherlands would obviously be a powerful 
auxiliary to any of them. The choice of that to lyhieb she allies herself is by no 
mtiaiis a niatti'r ot iudiflerence. Ly'ing in immediate (;ontact with Fiance and 
Prussia exposes her, on any clashing of political interests, to the invasion of each. The 
conseciuences of subjection to the one she has already experieneed: the sw^ay of the 
other, her welfare leads her to deprecate. Her political and commercial alliance 
W'ith the giant of the north wmuld not be without its weight w'ith either of these 
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powt’rs. 'I'lioiin'li Austria be interested in the siu'eess of the strn_<ii>le with 

either of them, ;is it rehit.ed to lierself, she ejiunot eiisily for<;et that a ^reat part 
of the sontliern regions of tliis kingdom were loin;' iiu’iuded in lu‘r ti’rritories. 
I'ai^^laiid is therefore the jiower witli whom a political and eoinmereial tdlianee 
inn>t prove the most henetieial. In rel'erenei* to political aliuirs, this assertion 
re« pi ires no proof. With respect to eomnu’ieial eoneerns, the rajiid revival of her 
trade’ since the tiverthrow of French inflnence, ami the free admission of the 
l*aif;li^h, hears directly upon thi’ point ; as the nnmher of shi|)s which entered seve 
ral of the ports from IStKS to ISl.'i, was not one-twentieth of the average number 
by which they have since been visited. 

'riiis kine^dom does not ]M)ssess the. advantai;’e of relij^ions union. The Hi’l^ic 
provinces are still ('(i/hdlir, and the J)njch have lone;' been profcsfatits, Avhii’h 
includes the rcienini; family. Frei* toleration has always been a tiistin<;nishinf>; 
feature in the ri’li^ions system of Holland; but it is only of late that it has luen 
introduced into lleierinin. d'he I’alvinistii’ taith is the established mode in 
the nortlu'rn parts, though other si'cts are nnmerons. The parishes are small, ami 
as the living's are iiv the jiift of the crown, the ministers receive their salaries from 
the royal treasury. The lieli;ic provinci’-s have their hierarchy as in other catholic 
connlries. lly the concordaf conclnded between Buonaparte and the Pope, the 
Beij’ie provinces eoin])rise two archbisho|)rics ; and nine bishoprics ; and thoniih 
this hierarchy is ])re.served by a royal calvinist, the same nncontronled supremacy 
is not allowed. The archbishop of Mechlin is the metropolitan. 'I'hi’ catholics arc 
the most nnmerons, in the jiroportion of about four millions to one million and 
a half. 

IsnccATioN in "cnei’al is iifivatly [iromoted in the kinn'doin of the Netliei'lands, 
and some wise ivi^nlations have been emudeil for its diffusion. Parish schools 
are established under the jirotection of pivernment ; while those of a superior de¬ 
scription, both public and privtite, are dilfnsed thronyh every jirovincc. No person 
can undertake the instruction of youth without first beiui!^ extimined by the pr()|)er 
commission, and havinj^ a license or patent for that juirposc. The subject is divi¬ 
ded into four gradations, ai.’cordinj^ to t he branches to be tanc;ht, and no jicrson 
who has only passed his examination for a lower ^■railation can assume the duties of a 
higher without a jircvions examination. In the lai j^c towns there are royal schools, 
I'csemblin^' the ///ac.v of France, in which the lani^naie'i’.-i ami si’ienei’s arc t;m_»ht by 
approvetl masters. I’he number of the nniversifies lias mnv bei’ii niisi’d to six. 
I'hosc of Leyilen, I'trecht, .and (ironing-cn are nni\crsally known; .and a royal 
edict jiassed on the ‘25th of September, 181(i, instituting t(in;e others at JiOnvain, 
(ihent, and Liege, d’lua'e .are td.so institutions called .////c/i^c, established .at Amster¬ 
dam, Brn.'+sels, Middhiburg, Franiiker, Ilarderwyk, Deventer, ami Breda, which 
only difler from the nniv'ersities in not having the power of ei.iiferring degriics. 
'I here is likewise a military school at Dort, and a naval academy at Helvoetsluys, 
with separate institutions for law and medicine in other parts 

In theii’ public lectures, the professions still retain the antiquated custom of 
employing the L.atin to the neglect of their own Language, Afhicrh is a kindred 
tongue to the lierman. It is copious and uncouth, and innch remains yet to lie 
done to bring it to the perfection of Avhich it is capable. The Flemish dilfers in 
some respects from the Dutch, but not so widely as to |)revcnt the natives from 
-understanding each other. French is generally spoken, and particularly in the 
south, where it has superceded the native tongue, except with the lower classes. 

In the career of Litehatuuk the Dutch have taken the le.-id of thi’ir southern 
neighbours the Flemish, Avhosi; chief fame rests on the celebrity of their painters, 
(irotius, Erasmus, Huygens, Boerhaave, Van Swieten, Leueiienhoeck, .Swammerdam, 
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Griwins, iUitnuiDii, Vanth'l, and Wittenhacli are names well known 
school ot painting presents j^reat variety, and is rlistin^nished hy excellent 
colouring and a kiithlnl imitation of nature in her most minute details. It Iras 
produced celebrated historical, portrait, and landscape painters. iMany ex(|nisite 
sca-pieces, and admirable imitations of vei*etahle and animal life, have also 
issued from the Flendsh and Dutch schools. 'I'he style of elaborate tinishiu”' was 
Ciirri(‘d to the. hii^hest pitch in this school, hut there is sometimes a deticieiil 
incorrectness ot desij^n and dii^nity of subject. To enumerate* one-t('nfh of the 
elistitignished names would be. ineoiisistent with the present j)ian, but a lew shall 
be. g-iven. Hnnhnml brought the Chhtr-osctiro to the highest perfection ; and Paul 
Potter was unrivalled in the rei)r('sentation of cattle. Ileean, Wignants, Terbni v, 
Ostade, Douw, Met/n, Wouwennans, liirchem, liakhuyzen, and many otlx'ts, 
have all been eminent. The Flemish sehof>l has j)ro(lueed works of almost everv 
style and excellence. Uahens, Pan Dijhe, and Teniers, are among its greatest 
ornaments; and were succeeded by C’alvart, Venius, Jordaens, ( hampagne, and a 
host of others, wlio have long since finished their labours ; while the talents of the 
living artists IJ. liesschev, and 11. Antonissons, rellect new lustre upon thissch<»ol. 
In no other nation of Fairojic are the habits and Manners of tint people so 
comjiletcly forim“<l by their country as in Holland. 'I'lie Dutch aie jiatient, 
ingenious, and persevering, 'riieir natural temperament is [ihlegmatii*, and their 
labour consists rather in slow and continued apjilication, than in anlnous ex<>rtion. 
The patrititic S[)irit of their preilecessors seems to have vanished, and self-interest 
remains the sole S|)ring of their actions. On this head an amiabU* and intelligent 
trav'cller has observetl, the infatuation of loving money, not as a mean, but as 
an end, is paramount in the mind of almost every Duti'hman, whatever be his 
other dispositions and (pialities ; the addiction to it is fervent, inveteriite, invin¬ 
cible, and universal, from youth to old age.” 'I'liis love of gain has impelled them 
into almost every region *)f the globe, when*. th(*y have formed s(*ttlemcnts for its 
gratifi(*ation ; and the cruelties and oppressions th(*y have somi^imes ext*rcisi*d on 
the heliik'ss natives, may all la* referred to the same cause. 'The general chara(*t<*i- 
of tiu* llelgic part of the population is much less lixed. 'riicir situation brings 
them more immediately into contact with tlu* Frt*nch, and their late increased 
intercourse has engrafted some of tlie vivacity of that volatile people upon the 
gravity of the original stoc^k. The most striking featnn* in their national (*haracter, 
is an extravagant fondness for r(*!igious eer(*monies and (*xhil)itions. 

A stranger on entering llollaiul, is struck with tlu; cxtr(*me (.•l(*anrmcss and 
decorum of the towns and villages, as well as of their donuistic abodes. 'Flu* 
Dutch are generally of a low stature, hut stout, and what is not common in other 
countries, the women an* talk*r tlian the men. Tlu* ft*malcs an*, by no means 
noted cither forelegaiu'c of figure, or expression of countenance. 'I'lu’ir comph'xion 
is usually sallow, and t!u*ir manners inanimate. ^Fbe dress of all but tlu* sailors 
and lower classes, resembles the English, though generally made of coarser materials. 
In some instances the. large small-clothes of the. nU*n, with tlu* j»*rkins. mob caps, 
«*normons hats, and short petticoats, of tlu; females, are still retained. .Mrs. 
Jiudeliffe thus ilescribes the dress of a rustic group ol ft*males. Several wonu*n 
were colle(*ted about their baskets of herbs, and their dress had sonu; ol the 
novelty for Avhich we were looking; tlu*y had hats ot the sizt* ot a small (.'hinese 
umbrella, and almost as gaudily lined within ; close white jackets, with long llaps ; 
short, coloured j)eti(;oat.s, in the shape of a diving-bell ; yellow slippers, without 
quarters at the heel; and caps that exa(*tly fitted the head, and conc(*aled the hair, 
but which M'crc ornamented at the t(*mples by gold lilagree clasps, twirling like vine 
tendrils over the cheeks of the wearer.” The cleanliness every where manifest, 
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would 1)0 a suiriciont proof of Dutch iiulustry, if oflicrs Mere want; but the vast 
works constructcti for preserving; the country against the inroads of the ocean, exliihit 
tl)c most astonishiii;,^ ctlccts of this quality. The strictest frugality and economy 
are connected u ith it; and the whole nation fully cxcnqilifies the well-known maxim, 

parsimonid 

Those accounts wliich represent the Dutc'h as so much absorbed in the acqui¬ 
sition of w<‘ulth as not to be susceptible of social enjoyment, are too highly 
c,(loured. They employ much time in smoking and drinking, and most of tlicir 
amusements arc of the placid and retired kinds, cxcejit that of skaiting, which is 
practised by all ranks, when the canals and rivers are frozen. Sledge racing is 
also another diversion much employed. Little that is robust finds a place in their 
usual exercises. “ The theatres are well supported. The pipe and the bottle, either 
in the little summer house, ivhere they look at the canal, or by the fire in winter, is a 
jK'rpetnal and never-failing source of amusement, ('ards, draft.s, chess, back¬ 
gammon, are all in use.” Tea-gardens are much frequented on Sundays and 
holidays; and the Jfu.sicos on a Snndav evening are likewise resorted to. I'he 
domestic virtues oT the females have often been tojiics of praise, and the great 
body of them are doubtless tieserving of it. 'Fheir extreme attention to cleanli¬ 
ness is a pleasing trait in their character ; but it is mort* studiously bestowed upon 
tiieir houses than their persons ; and many t)f their ideas of delicacy and propriety 
are rather continental than English. Their common use of the t iKniJj'vp'tcil, is a 
custom not likely to lie adopted by the fair sex of t)ur own country. It surely 
indictites an obtuseness in the moral feeling, when in a country prolissiug to be 
eivilizetl ;uid free, reformed, anti presbyterian, that vast bodies of the more respect- 
ablf* classes resort, with their wives and daughters, and jiarticularly on ISimday' 
evenings, to houses ivherc music and dancing are performed by the most degrtided 
females, for the amusement of the compiiny. In these houses numbers of unhappy 
young women are confined close prisoners, and compelled to all the drudgeries of 
vice for the benefit of their keepers ; and with such the respectabh* part of female 
society often mix without a blush. 

Few Antiquities are to be found in the kingdom of the Ni'therlands. The 
piiuci[)al vestige of Roman art, is the l uiiis of a round tower at (.'atwyck, a short 
distance from Leydeu, which is supposed by some Antiduarics to have been erected 
by (.'aligula, and restored by JSeverus. Jnscriptious, engraved stones, and other 
s{)ecimens of art, which belong to the Roman period, have also been found in 
various places. 'Fhe ancient cathedral at Ldrecht, is a tine s])ecimen of the monu- 
nu'uts of the middle ages. Many examples of the same kind are met with in the 
Belgic provinces, for in that period the country concentrated most of the wealth 
of l'airo})e, and the sj)irit of the times directed its expenditure in the erection of 
edifices, which are still objects of adniiration. 

Jn a (‘ountry so destitute of^he grand features of Nature, Natural Curiosities 
cannot be expected, but artificial curiosities are every where met with. The whole 
country may be considered as one, for its dykes, its canals, and its sluices all come 
under that denomination. • 

Some parts of the provinces of Zealand I'uid llollaiul are composed of Islands. 
The principal of these arc Walcheren, South Reveland, Overflaeque, ami Ysscl- 
mond. A chain of islands also stretches round the north-west, among which arc 
the Texel, VlielamI, Der Schelling, and Ameland, with several small ones. They 
are all low and Hat. The Texel is the most important. It is situated at the 
entrance of the Zuyder-Zee. It is about twelve miles long, and contains a good 
harbour, which is the rendezvous of the Dutch navy. 
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ISLANDS AND COLONIES, 
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Walcheuen is one ol tlio islands that form part of the province of ZealarxK 
and is separated troni North and Soul h lieveland by a iianwv chann<*l, and from 
I)nt<;h Flanders by the West Scheldt, it is about thirteen miles lone', and eii^lit 
lu'oad, and lies so low that it is suliject to inundations, and can seldom la; seen at 
s(“ti till the vessel is very near the shore. It contains some ^ood arabh' :ind ])asttjre 
hind. ^ IMiddlrhurg is t lie [irincijitd town, and the ca[)ital of the Avliole province; 
but hlitslung, sttindin^- near its southern extremity, is the chief port, and a phice 
of good trade, with a basin large enough to contain a whole fleet. 

North and South Bkveland are encompassed by the motiths of the Sehehlt, 
and situated east ol Walcheren. North lieveland is about six miles in length and 
tour in breadth, and was overflowed by the inundation of but the ground 

again became so much above the surface of the water in the next eeuturv, as to be 
drained and brought into cultivation. South Jleveiand is about twenty-four 
miles long, and from six to eight broad, and is the most agreenible of tlie butch 
Islands. The principal town in it is (iovs, which carries' on a >mall trade in 
grain. These, islands were in possession of the English during tlie exjieditiou to 
Zealand, in ISll). 

As the Dutch were for a long time the chief maritime power in Europe, their 
t'oLONiKsand Settlements were very numerous, and were spread nearly over all 
ipiartersof the globe. Some of these have now passed into the jiossessiou of otlu-r 
powers, but many are yet retained, ami most of those which were taken t)v the 
English during the last war, have been restored, except the (’api; of tiood Hope, 
Demerara, Esseipiibo, and Rerbice. Their settlements in dilfereut parts of the 
world now are—in ./.v/u, the island of tfava, with the governments ot Amboyna, 
Handa, Tcrnate, iMalac(;a, and Macassar, as well as the factories on the c(.»ast of 
t'oromandeJ and Persia.—In y/fricu, they have thirteen small forts on the coast of 
(iiiinea.—In the IVest ///r//e,v, they' still possess the islands of ('uraeao, St. Eustatiiis. 
and St. Martin, with the colony of Surinam, on the inain-land of.South America, 
and the right of sending stores and receiving produce from Demerara, I'lssequilxt, 
and lierbice, though the colonies themselve.s are subject to the English, 
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CHAPTWl V. 

Statistical and Synoptical Tables. 

TABLE I. 


Xamhev uj I esse.ls that arrived from various ports at Amsterdam, Aufiverp, and 

Flushing, in lbl7. 

Amstkrdam. 


From 

ships. 

From 

.ships. 

From 

.ships. 

Arehanget . 

.... 7d 

Havre.. 

. . It) 

Mcinel. 


Itreineii. 

.... 71 

Hull. 

:?() 

Vork. 

. . - \'i 

(’ojieidiagcn ...... 


Hu sum. 

It: 


. ... ! i;»i 

naiil/ie . 

_ 111 

1 It/ehoe .... . 

. SO 


_ /:o 

Dramine .. 

.... 7- 

' Kiel. 



llroiitheiru . 

.... Id 

Konigsber^ .., 

. 1 yd 

Rostock .... 


Lll)ingen . 

.... S(l 

Liebaii. 

_ 1 


. 

. is 

Einbden . 


! Lisimn__ - _ j 

Siirinnin 

.... ‘M 

Frederickstadt ,. . . 

.... 10 

l.eghorn . 


Swcnbtirg .. ., 


Lhickstadt . 

.... 12 

l.onilon ..... 

. S7 

\Visiii:ir 

_ 1' 

Hamburg. 

• • • • 1 ‘io 

Lulieck,..... 




I be wliole luiinbcr that arrived during the year, iachiditig those not in the above list, was ,'>(>77. 

1 he nuint)cr that entered the ])ort of Anttrerp was !)!)((, and of Flush'mg S i t, more than oiic-fourtli of ohii l 

were Itritisli. 


TABLE II. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal places in the Kingdom <f the 

Netherlands. 

The Latitudes are all North, and the Longitudes East. 


Niinirs III riaees. | l.atitiidcs. ' lauigitinli ;- 



i r 

/ 



f 


\MvrKHI)AM . 

1 xj 

■Ji 

17 

4 

17 

SO 

All) wet p . 

1 .ti 

13 

6 

4 

24 

10 

.Anilieiiii . 

! 5‘2 

o 

0 

5 

117 

0 

fL iijfn op'ZHOia ... 

1 at 

5'J 

0 

4 

8 

o 

I’lois le Due . 

51 

30 

0 

.5 

9 

o 

Hilda . 

.51 

i’»5 

23 

4 

4.i 

36 

Hill 1 . 

51 

51 

15 

4 

9 

51 

Hiu.'.ski.s . 

<>(> 



s 

1 ^ 

*>.l 

t.'anipi I'down. 

51 

33 

0 

4 

31 

0 

t^atwvck . 

5'2 

12 

0 

4 

22 

C) 

('liai'leroi . 

50 

2fi 

0 

4 

32 

o 

Coiirlray. 

.50 

•19 

43 

.3 

16 

f, 

Damme .. 

51 

15 

10 

3 

17 

0 

Delft . 







I^LDflt-riuoniJ . 

51 

1 

0 

4 

20 

0 

l)ors(j!ir«; . 

5'J 

2 


6 

H 

0 

I>oil . 

51 

48 

54 

4 

39 

42 

FleuiilS.' 

50 

30 

o 

4 

40 

0 

Klii.Oiiiig .' 

51 

20 

a 

J 

35 

O 

Ffjjiif’iiov .! 

.'ll) 

SO 

o 

3 

32 

O 

Ii.iiieker. . ! 

53 

11 

0 

5 

33 

0 

t'leiiiappe . 

50 

28 

0 

3 

59 

o 

< dll lit . j 

51 

3 

21 

3 

43 

50 

<iiiiiiini.'iii . 

5 i 

12 

0 

<j 

35 

o 

JiaarU-in . ! 

52 


2C 

4 

38 

19 


r>2 

4 

50 '■ 

4 

18 

47 

Haidemsk . 

5‘Z 

22 

o i 

S 

34 

0 


Njiint><ol IMarrh. | ] j >. 


Ibii'liiigeii . 



j 53 

10 

:\2 

5 

2-1 

/f 

■17 

HfLlrr.. 

. 


53 

it 

o 

4 

43 

0 

HelMutsliiy. ... 



51 

49 


I 

7 

53 

iioorii. 



52 

40 

0 

5 

0 

o 

(, 1 'jilen . 



1'* 

*') 

30 

■1 


i > 

1.11 go . 

. 


.30 

31) 

<) 

r 

31 

0 

Liiiiliiiri! . 



.30 

.58 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Li)U\aiii . 

. 


50 

53 

2G 

4 

41 

'U; 

Llixeiiihiiri;. 



49 

37 

0 

6 

0 

o 

M.iestrirlit . 


.. ••*«•••• 

.50 

48 

0 

.5 

4S 

0 

MiddUhii rg. 

. 


51 

30 

»> 

,3 

37 


.Mons . 

. 


50 

27 


s 

57 

1 j 

IS'amiir. 



50 

28 

30 

4 

51 

7 

iNiuiegiini . 



SI 

51 

VO 

5 

50 

51 




50 

5J 

44 

52 

n 

LI 

b.’ 


OJ 


4D 

0 

Kainillji'.ij........ 



.50 

3f) 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Kidlerdain . 



51 

.55 

22 

4 

29 

II 

Rxfwiek. 

. 


52 

2 

o 

4 

21 

0 

.. 



53 

5 

0 

4 

40 

0 

TouJiHjy . 



50 

3.1 

0 

,3 

28 

0 

^ Ulrcolit . 



52 

5 

31 

5 

7 

16 

VValelieren . 

. 


51 

30 

O 

3 

35 

0 

tt illianisladt .... 



51 

39 

O 

4 

30 

0 

Ypres . 



50 

51 

0 

2 

43 

0 

/iitplieii . 



.52 

10 

0 

6 

18 

0 

/wollc . 



52 

33 

0 

0* 

10 

0 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


Monies. 


Tlu' iiioiicy of tlic Netherlands is of two kinds, the one national, the i>i\\cT privatf. Uy the lews of the 
Netherlands, the de(anial system is in force thionifhoiil the kingdom. By lliis law the inoiu^y oi tin' slate 
consists of h fffil voiits of (fold, silver, and copper, and of i-ninx for thv //« of'i umiarroa, which are ol ^ohl and 
silver. 'J'In; unit of money is the I'lorin. 'The i;dhl jiiece often l‘'lori]is, with the subdivisions ( I (lie florin 
ill -ilt'er. and the. co|iiw:r money, e.au only he eoined for governinenl ; the other moivey mentioned below, ma\ 
he eoined on the account of privali' in rsons. 'I'he money formerly in use, both in the northern and southern 
j/.iniuees, still eouliniies to eireuhite, as before their union into one, k\ui(dom.—The v;d\ie of these moan 
is either i-iirroiii ii ot hanfo. Commercial ti'ansaetions are carried on in curn iiey ; while the hanking bu'iness 
ami the evehainres are transacted in banco, which is from four to live per cent belter than currency. 


Monicfi of ^ fccoant. 

Aceounls are still kept by some peisons in HollamI, in 
Dnleli .•iirreucy of T'lorms, Stivers, and Fteimines, and by 
etinrs m tlii' sonlbeni provinres, in I'oiinds, Miilbn(;s, iiml 
Fenri', or tfrotes Vlemisb. 

'■'he followins: are ibe proportions of these denoinina- 
tieiis, with tin ii usual Knglisb values. 

s. d. 

it rfeimiiifis are 1 (liote, <<pinl to 0 O lo.siT 

a ttioies . I Sliver . l> O'HIO'.j 

)! stivers. 1 SliilliiiK. O f, IK7,> 

Sinllintis. 1 I'lorin . t 

I’loiins . 1 Ivixdollar .1 (I'Oo-.i 

:o .Sliillimtso f'lorim,! , l.'lemisb to 

or J ' Ivivdollui.s i 

rile I'lorin of evebanire of llrabanl. pa.ssrs for an eipial 
value with llie Kloiin i.d' tlie Nellieilands. 


Coins. 


(Jcild. Intrinsie value. 

s. d. 

I’ieee ot' to Flniins, eipial to Iti I'd 

Dural . *' f 

.Silver. 

I'lice of I rioiiiis, eipial to .> 

^'loIin-••• 1110 t eiii,, i '.d 

Half ditto 1 I 1 Ills .. I"; 

Diieiit . > 'i 


1 'I’ln reaie also ipi.a'n i f'loi ins, and pu ces ol' leu ana 
I five Cents, with v pin r eoiiis of ('mis and Hn[l I’mls. I'ln 
\'olns forim ilv m me, iiilier as ruin of tlie stati', or ol 

!' iinbvidiial pi'ovme..s, still e.aitnnie to eiieiilale, as vvi II .is 
r the ancient l-'reneb niijiiey, and are rei-. iv.d in ll.e treasio v. 


Common Weights 


Gold, 


fiohl and S'drar ff Vilfht. 
silver, pearls, and diamonds are weisbed by llie 


1 Kline I 
Ases are I Engel 
t'O Kiigles ... 1 Oimee 
8 Onni'es ... 1 Mark 
o Alark'. I I’onud lioy 


'C.ouiinrri'inl // c/L'hts. 
Ill cnmmercial tiaiisaclioiis 


ry.K) 


and Ibiity-live pounds Dutch Troy, u.e 
to I7«lbs. English Troy weight.—In weigh¬ 
ing pea,Is and diamonds, the Troy Mark 
t«.io Carats, each Engel is emiseipieiitly equal to 7l Carats. 


ti Oimees are I Mark, 
v Marks I Found 


Avoir, lbs. 
■qnal to O'.i-Do.'v 
- foHO;! 


I jikIMi praiDS. ! 

1 n Founds 

I Stone 

- ii-7n-i. 

i.s cqii.'il lo 0‘7'Hfi j 

1 t.> ditto 

1 Lispoiind 

- - - In'. 

--- i 

I inO ditto 

1 Cenlner 

- uni '.Ki 

- -17 1 

j soil ditto 

1 .Sbi|)l>nniid 

-- 


A Ion of Leyden butter is. e'in Dntrb lbs. 

A Vicrendel of this is. (iOlbs. 

Ol Com. Ihillands butler the Vicr. lltlbs. 

A Eriesland 'I on is . o 'ttlbs. 

Ill weighing iron, yarn, silk, and several other artieles, 
the AiUict rp vveiglil is used, vvilieh is about .i per c ent. lightei 
than that of .Amsterdam. 
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STATISTICAL AND SYKOPTICAL TAB 


NETHERLANDS 


Usual Mkasurrs. 


Corn Measure. 

Winch, bushels. 

R Kdops arc t Vierdevat, equal to 0*1921?5 

4 ^ i^■lllcv^l)s t Scluffel - 0 ~6B5 

j .Sclictl'ils 1 Sack. 2;>053 

Sac•k,^ 1 Aliitldcn - 3*074 

1 ” Miidili'ii 1 Tdii or barrel-3 B425 

27 Miidilcn 1 Last -B.'V 

A bac of seed is equal to 20* 

Ill ."ioine parts of Holland, the corn iiiensuic ditfvrs from 
that used at Aiiisterdani, as given above. At Antwerp the 
corn measure is the A'iein I; and there 

1 MiieWcu, equal to O ii uil j 

4 Miiekeiis are '1 Viertel -- 2*.sH4i'i 

321 Vicrtcls. I Last - 84* 


/.nil!; Measure. 


11 Incho! 
.*1 I’ahiis 

12 Inches 


n 


Eng, Feet, liiehes. 


are 


11 . 


<ri 

4 

7 

1 -. 1 ' 


lAquid Measure. 

F.ng. wine gallons. 

2 Pints arc 1 M ingel, equal to (> 


1 Mir.pels 

■’ll Sbiops 
2| Viertels 

2 Steek hairs 
2 Ankers 


1 A s 


lUj 
■JO i 
10 ': 


1 Foot, equal to 0 

1 Uhineland foot 1 

A Dutch Ell.2 

.A Flemish Ell.a 

O Feet 1 I'athom, equal to S 

13 Feet 1 Rutile - 1-J 

A Mile is 0412 Eng. fret, or nearlv oj F.tig. mile.s. 

The Brabant Ell is ii.sed in iiio.‘t of the Helgic provinces, 
anil ion of these ells arc < quai to 7i> English sards. Wool- 
b e.saie geneially nieasiiied by the Antwerp ell, It’n of 
sshieli are eqtiai to 74' English yards.—.Also 10(1 feet of 
Antwerp are 9.5 feet English. 


I Stoop 
1 Viertel 
1 Steekhan 
1 Anker 
1 .A am 

Eng. gall. 

A Ilog.shead of Freiieli wineis 180 AliiigeU, equal to 111 

A I’ipie of Spanish wine ••• .'51i) ditto - •71. .' 

A Hogshead of Brandy •••• 30 A'iertels —. ll"*. 

A Barrel or Aani of Beer •• 1'78 Miiigels -U|^ 

An Aam of vegetable oil.•• • 120 ditto-~i, 

- ... of Whale oi. . Hi ditto - HiJ 

I s 

An Anker of Riim .. 2 Steekaii — — ■jo! 

These are the measures by wliielt the sales are made an.l 
the liquids gauged; but with n spect to the vessels they 
are often merely nominal. 

i)tjuarc Jifra.surr, 

English 

1 .Square I'oot, is i jt Square Inelies, oi 174' Iiieln s 
1 Square Kiitlie ue'Sipiare Feet l li. t i t Feet 

lOn Ruthes 1 Line of laud to.'.'.-'H EJ.i A'lE. 

300 Kiilhes 1 Jueliert 4870 l.eJ'j diltc 

.lOO ditto I Alaat 111 lo UgUo ditto 

600 ditto 1 Morgen 9740'3()j,> ditto 

or two English aeres one Perch. 

The ciihie fool is 13.51 cubic inches equal to i:'>il8i 
English cubic iiielics. The other mcaturcs iu pri poitiei' 
but tliev are little used. 


Exchanges. 


(December 1 

liills upon this kinptloin are (jencrally drawn upon either .Anisterrlam or Antwerp. The present, rates o, 
Kxchaiigc between these places and the other principal coiiiinercial towns of Europe, arc tlie following. 



Amstj:ki>.4m. 


7\NTVVKUP. 

E 

xrha»i;c.'S! uitll, and pivr>, 

: E 


and 

Aiitweip . 

too Etoriiis for too Elorins 

; .Amsterdam-*• • • • 

100 Florins 

for too Florin* 

Augsburg . 

.i.a-j .Still IS 1 Rixdollar 

Aiig.shurg . 

34 Stivers 

1 Kixdullar 

Fi iinkfort ...... 

3.sj ditio I ditto 

Frankfort ...... 

I.") ditto 

1 ditto 


8 ) Groles F'Icmisli I I’ezza 

(lUtlOU.. • 

h i. firotef 

1 I’ezza 

Hamburg . 

3.1 .Stivers 2 Mark.s 

Hailihlirg. 

3 4 Stivers 

2 Marks 

Leghurii. 

9.1 (iiote.s Flemish 1 Dollar 

Lisbon. 

40 (Jrotes FIcini.sh 1 (.irnsade 

Lislxti). 

■JO dill<» 1 (TiiNadr 

London . 

-40 Shillings 

Ji\ Sterling 

Funddii .. 

40 .Shillings Firm. £\ Steiling 

Madrid and Cadiz 

'.>4 O rotes 

I Ducat 

Madrid and Cadiz 

'.'8 (iloti's Fb niish 1 Dm at 

I'aris . 

too Francs 

too F'raiics 

Paris . 

Vienna-*--* • - - • - 

aii ditto .3 Francs 

j.i Stiveis 1 Rixdollar 

Vienna. ,.... 

.34 Stivers 

1 Rixdollar 
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extracts from the acts of congress, 


IN FAVOUR OP THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

From the Treaty ietivcen the King of the Netherlands, Pntssia, England. Austria, and Russia, signed 1st 

of May, 1815. 

. , I old United Provinees of tlwr Netherlands, and the former lieltic I’roviiices, both 

within the limits hxed by the following Articles, shall form, together with the countries designated in the same 
Article, under tlie sovereignty of His Royal Highness the Prince of Orange-Nassan', Sovereign Prinri- of 
i r .1 'I'f** t the Kingdom of the Netherlands; hereditary in the order of succession already esta- 

hlished by the Act ot the Constitution of the said United Provinces, His Majesty the Enijieror of Austria, 
King ol Hungary and liolieuiia, acknowledges the title and prerogatives of the royal dignity in the house of 
Oraiige-Nassau,” r> j 


AieriCLK II. “ The line comprising the territories which shall corniiose the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
IS determined in the following manner : 

“ It leaves Ihr- sea, and extends along the frontiers of France on the side of the Netherlands, as rect.ifnd 
and fixed by the third Article of the Treaty of Paris, of the 30th May, IHl l, to the Meuse ; tlieiiee along 
the same frontiers to the old limits of the duchy of Cuxemburg: from this jioint it follows the direction of 
thir limits between that duchy and the old bisliopriek of Liege, till it meets (to the south of Hi iifili) the 
ucstern limits ot that canton, anil of that of Maltnedy, to the point where tin- latter reaches the limits 
between tlie old departments of the Onrthc and the Koer ; it then goes along these limits to where they 
touch those of the former hreneh canton of Eupcii, in the dnehy of I,imhiirg, and following the western 
limit of that canton in a northerly direction, leaving to the right a small part of the former FreTich eaeton of 
Auhcl, joins at thi' point of cont.act of the three old departments of the Ourlhe, the laiw er Meuse, and the 
Koer; parting again Irom this point, this line follows that which divides the two latter departments, until it 
leaehes the,^ \\ ortn, (a riviw tailing into the. Roi’i) and goes along this river to the point w here it again 
leaches the liiuit ot these two departments, pursues this limit to iht‘ south of Hillenstierg (the old departinent 
of the. Koer) Irom whence it reaseends to the north, and leaving Hilleusbi’rg to the riuht, and diriding the 
canton of Sittard into two nearly eipial parts, so that Sittard and Susteren remain on the li’tt, it reaches the 
old I.Iutcli territory; Irom whem-e, leaving this territory to the left, it goes on fidlowingits eastern frontier, 
to the point where it touches the old Ausirian principality of rtueldres, on the side of Kureuionde ; and, 
directing ilsell towards the. most rsistern jioiut of the Dutch territoiy to the north of Swalmcn, eontinue.s to 
encircle this territory. 


“ Lastly, setting out from the most eastern point, it joins that other part of tlii! Diitcli territory in wnieli 
Venloo is silimted ; that town and its territory being ineliided within it. IToni (lienee to the old Hutch 
Ironticr near Mook, situated helow Genep, the line follow s the course of the Meuse .'jt such a distance from 
the right hank, that all the places within a thousand Rhenish yards from it, (liheinltindisi he Itniheu) l!)“0 
of wliieh yards are eipial to the l.'ith part of a iK'gree of the meridian, shall belong, with their terrilories, to 
the kingdom ot the Netherlands ; it being understood, liowever, a.s to the ieei[)rocity of this jirinciple, tliat 
the Pi iissiaii territory shall not at any point touch the Meuse, or ajiproach it w'ilhiii the distance of ciglit 
hundred Rhenish yards. 

“ From the point where the line just described reaches the ancient Iluteh frontier, as far as the Rhine, 
this frontier sliall remain essentially the same as it was in 1795, between Cleves anil the Unifed Provinees. 

'* This line shall he examined liy a Commission, which the Governments of I’russia and the Netherlands 
slial! nanu; without delay, for the pur|>ose of proceeding to the exact determination of the limits, as well ol 
the kingdom of the Netherlands as of the Grand Diielis of Luxemburg, specified in the Ith Article ; and this 
eommissimi, aided by professionril person.s, sball regulate every thing eonrerning liydroleilmieal eonstriie- 
tioiis and other points, in the most eipiitatile manner, and the most eonformablc to (he mutual interests of 
the Prussian iSlales, and of those of the Netherlands. 'I’liis same arrangement refers to the fixing oflimits in 
the districts of Kvfwaerd ; Loliilh, :ind in the whole territory as far as Kekerdoin. 

“'Flic c«<7efrc,v of Hiiissen, Maibnrg, Lyniers, with the town eif Sexenaer, and the lordship of M iel, shall 
form part of the* kingde>m of the Netherlaneis, anil His PnLs.sian Maje.sty sliall reiiouiiee them in perjK-tiiity 
for Himself, Hislieirs and siua-essois.” 

Aieriei.r. HI.—“ 'I’liat part of the oid dueliy of Liixemberg which is comiirised iii the limits specified 
in tlu! following Article, is likewise ceded to the Sovereign Prince of the United Proeinces, now King of the; 
Netlierlaiids, to be possessed in jierpetiiity by Him and llis sueeessors in full property and sovereignty. The 
Soven'igii of the Netherlands shall add to His titles that of Grand Duke of Liixeinlnirg, His Majesty re¬ 
serving to Himself I he privilege of making such family arrangements between tlie princes His sons, reiative 
to the siiceession of the Grand Duchy, as Ho shall think conformable to the interests of Ilis inonarehy and 
His paternal intentions. 

“ Tlie Grand Dnehy of Luxemburg being intended as an indemnity for the principalities of Nassa-Dilleii- 
bnrg, Siegen. Hadamar, and Dietz, shall form one of the States of the Germanic (.'onlVderatioo, and thi' Prince, 
King of the Netherlands, sliall form a part of the sy.stpni of this Confederation, as Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
w ith all the prerogatives aud privileges wbieh the other (ienrian princes might enjoy.” 

.AuTiei.K IV^.—“ The Grand Dnehy of Luxemhnrg shall consist of all the territory situated between 
the kingdom of tin* Netherlands, such as it has been designated by Article ‘7, France, the Moselle, as far as 
the moiitli of the Sure, the course ol the Sure, as far as the jiiiiction of the Our, and the course of this last 
river, as far as the limits of the former French canton of St. Vith, which is not to belong to the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg.” 
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KINGDOM OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER T. 


Nam e — Situation—Bound or i es — Extent-r-Popu I at ion—Original In h a hi fan Ay— Pro¬ 
gressive tOeographif—Present Owtsion and JJistrihtition of the Inhahitants. 

THE ancient Name.of this division of JStifrope w'as Gaul; l)nt the hjodoni 
a[)pdlation was dcriy^ from t^Pranks, or Free-men, tx ra< <“ of (Tt rimius. About 
the year 240, a coitfiej^eracy waa formed by some Gennan tribes iiiuler the title of 
Franks, who, at that time, presented a formidable barrier to the Roman armies. 
These tribes not only threatened the invasioti of Gaul, Imt made Spain and Africa, 
tremble at their presence; and when the throne of Valentiniau was powerfully 
assaulted Ky Attila, thp Franks gained possession of a [)art of Gaul, gave their 
name to the country, arid established the hereditary succession of the monarchy in 
the Merovjn^au race of kings. 

France riecupies a large and compact territory in the south-west of Europe, 
stretching from about the 43d’to the 51st degree of ndrth latitude; and from the 
.5th of west, to the 8th degree of east longitude, from the first meridian of Britain. 
France is BoONDKli by the At^ntic ocean on ethewest, Spain and the Mediter 
ranean on the s%Ri ; Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, on the: east ; and the 
kingdom of the Netherlands and the German or British sea on the north. Its 
Extent from north to south is abe>ut 560 E(nglish miles, and from east to west 
nearly G50. The whole area is 204,000 English sej^are miles. The present popula¬ 
tion is about 20,350,000; and, consequently, the number of peisrins to l aeli 
s(piare mile is nearly 144. Franpe is, thereforojltnuch less populous fhaii either 
England or Ireland, as^hedormer corit^is about 1110 and the latter 170 pei^ons on 
the same s[)ace. ^ ’ . ■ ’ ' 

As no anteiioF people can be traced, the Ce/ts must be considered as the 
OuKiiNAL Inhabitants of Gaul. These were subsetpiently'^ increased .by the 
Aquitani, who were of African descent, and passed from Spain into the south- 
western regions of Gaul. The warlike trila's of (jcrmaiiy also pressed upon the 
north-east, and over-ran a great part of the country, into which they introchiced 
the Ihdgic, or Gothic language and manners! Other tribes or colonies succeeded. 
4'lie Franks bceanie the reigning jKH>ple and greatly augmented the previous 
population. 

Frunee has, at all times, acted a cotjspicuoiis part on the theatre of European 
nations ; and its Phogressive Geography, therefore, presents an interesting topic. 
—The geography of this part of Europe was first illustrated by the Romans ; hut 
ih<! Gallia of that people contained a much greater extent of territory than 
belongs to modern Fraiiet;. Under that name, Gallia Cisalpina, and Gallia 
Transalpina, were included. The former was wholly on the south of the Alps; 
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PROGRESSIVU GEOGRAPHY. 


the latter comprised modern France, with Belgium, and that pare of Germany on 
the west of the Rhine. According to the statement Of the»Ahbey du Fresnoy, Gallia 
'J'ransalpina, was hounded on tlie south, hy the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, and 
the Var ; on the east hy the Alps and the Rhine ; on the north hy the satne river, 
and on the west hy the sea. The first division of the country adopted by the 
Romans, was into three great provinces, and was derived from the people hy whom 
it was then inhabited. These were (iall'ut Celtica, (xalliu Helgica, and (ralUa 
Afinilama. The first of these w'as encomj)assed hy the J^ne, the Marne, the 
iSaonc, tlic Ithine, and the (iaronne; the second was hounded by the Seine, the 
Marne, the mountains of Vosges, the Rhine, aud the oOGKiXi $ and the third was 
... ^ the Garonne, tlur ocean, and the dPyreneesij.; Augustus afterwards 

tlivided (iaul into four parts ; and the tK^?»as made in the fourth 


tne emperor 
Six w('re 
who resided 


Town*. 

1. Narbonnensiti prim.i. 

‘2. NarlH>nnensis secuiiilrt.Aix Vi-, 

X’ifiicnsis... .'iyJ! 

4. Alpos Graiac et Pennin;r.. Moiistenon 

5. Alpcs Maratiwa^ .' Kmbnm 

6. Ijiif-diineasis prima. Lyons 

f, i>iig(luq;ensi9 secunda . Rouen 

E. Lu^imeuais tertia . Tours 

'J. Lu^unensi9..q[uarn.. Sens | 


nth their chief tov^, 

> . 

Prmmcet.-^[ ^ Ch'ii’f Town*. 

SeMania .n»‘saiii;..ii 

Ai. a4 intailia prima... nontges 

Aipiitania S('cun<l:i . liordi aiix 

13. Noveropopvlaria. Ain li 

14. (iermamia priua ..Ment/. 

(•cr^ania s«cvi»da .ip . .^Cologne 

1 (i. Rei^aprima '.. Triers 

17. Rcl^ca.8e<^n«la .,5|1'i.,;;j^,RhLinis 


e^rRIioinis 


^Vhen the Franks became the ruling power, nie Roman cUyisipns gradually 
disappeared and new (rnes Several kingdono^ were afterwards 

eoinprised within the prdlleiit J^y^torial llm^^i^..^l.h'^ divisums>hnd Bub-divisions 
of wliieh would 1)0 as ^iod^ as it is mmec^i^ry to ti’oli^. ^ ^me of tlie 
French historians and geograph^l^ . think that und^' the Itfiromngidn dynasty, 
France had nearly the same liiliits^’i^ at pt^entj that under the Carlnrhioian 
rae(“ of almost the whdj[e waS'Avrested ‘ fipfini the sovereign l)y tlu^ lu-eva- 

Iciicc of the feudal system ; aidil; that during the Cupt fian the gicafer part 

w^"recovere(l. '■ ;,v ... 

Without specdfyjhlg the particular coiiiiiuests and restoiuj^Ons On the northern 
frontiers, which had so fre<piently occurred during twc^^centliries hefore tlie 
revolqtioh* it Avill be sufficient to observe, that prior to that, event, the French 
territoi*^vWas divided into .S2 provinces, and these again into smaller districts. 
Th(‘ coasequenoo of this revolution av.is, that vast t(M'rifori;!l possi'ssions were 
added to the ancient Fren<‘h monarchy; until Napoleon could hoast that his empire 
rested with “ its right on the Baltic, tind its left on the Mediterriinean.” This 
aggrandisement Avas accomplished liy the following eircuinsltiiu s. The pciiee of 
Lutt(d'lllf\ which was concluded Avith Austria and the (iernian enijiire on tiu' ‘)th 
of Fehrnary, IHOI, made the Rhine the lioundary hetween France ;ind Germtmy, 
and the Adigt* hetAveen the Austrian territories in Italv, and the, Gi.'ialpine reiuihlie. 
Jly the peace of Tilsit, (;onchuled on the 7th of July, 1807, the Ionian Islands 
w eic* resigned to France. Etruria Avtis incorporated with Frtuiee on the .^Oth 
of the folioAAang Miiy. The Papal territories Avere annexed to France on the 
17th of May, 1801) ; and by the peace of /Ve/nn/, concluded on the 14th of 
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PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


FUAXCE. 


October, of the same year, the Ilii/rian iirovinees, on the right bank of the Save, 
were ce(k*(i hy Austria. In 1810, the annexation of Holland took place, as well 
as of the Haiise towns of Ilainbiirg, Lnbeck, and Hrenien, with tiie north-western 
district of (iennany, within a line from Wesel on the Rhine, to Lauenhonrg on the 
Elhe. The V alais was also united to France in the November of that year. The 
following summary aftbrils a clear view of the territory and population aciiuired by 
France, from the eominencement of the revolution to the peace of Paris, in 1815. 


Dates. Territories. in sq. miles. 

liSOl.. Department of Montblanc (fonr-fifths), Leman, Maritimel rm 

Al[)s, with Venaissain, Moiitebiliard, and other enclaves ) . * 

Austrian and Dutch Netherlands . 10,()(»(» . 

Lishopric of Liege, part of the archbishoprics of Cologne, A 

Treves, Mentz, Duchy of/«//««,/*a/a<0nirc, Mouers, >. I2,(i00 . 


and (juclder)aud... ... 

IP02.. Piedmont... 

1506., (ienoa and Tuscany ... 

IHOS.. Parma... 

1510.. Homan states and the Valais. 

Holland, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubcck, part of Hanover, 

Oldenburg, Munster, .and Osnaburg. 

Illyrian provinces including V'cnctian Dalmatia. l'J..')00 . 


^.2fi,G00 _ 

^. liG.nOO . 


Population. 

Klin,000 

2,1:10,000 

2,0j0,000 


..,10:1,000 


'1,5.30,000 
1,.‘5 72,000 


Total- lUD.sll) .1(;,<C.7.'I00 


Territory and population of old France in 1812 


_ 201,000 


2S.:.(I0,0(KI 


Extent and subjects of the empire..'IKljSIO 


I l.5.‘.7,000 


To this .summary muy be annexed the states that were in a great measure 
d(*riemlent upon France, and under the immediate controul of tlic Emperor, viz. 


Provinces. K.rlenl in sq. ti.ilrs. 

1. The of Italy. This was first the Cisalpine republic, 

and consisted of Austrian Lombardy, with a district of 
Sardinia, the Bergruncsco, llrcsciuno, Modena, Massa, 

Carara, Bologna, aiul Komagna, to which the Venetian^. 31,000 .. 

territories in Italy were added in 1S05, and the remain¬ 
der of the Roman states east of the Apennines, in 
1808. 

2. T\\v Confederation of the Rhine, 'this was forineil in 1806,A 

and received several anbbequent augmentations, till it I 1 ri onO 

included nearly all the smaller states of (leriiiaiiy. In 1812, j. * ’ 

it comprised 22 members exclusive of France .. J 

3. The Kingdom of Naples, including the two Sicilies. 30,500 


Pojiii/atinn, 


0,35(1,000 


1 1,000,000 

4.003,500 


Total.. .. I74,50C 25,313,500 

VV'ithin the limits of the empire, as above,.. ..313,810 ...... 44,557,000 

Under the immediate controul of Buonaparte .488,310 . 00,870,500 

✓ 


The empire was now at its height. Success had transformed the natural 
pa.s.sion of the French for glory, into a military phrenzy, upon which Buonaparte 
attempted to erex;t the fabric of universal empire. Russia was invudetl by his 
legions, and India was to have crowned his conquests. To accomplish this, he 
left St. Cloud on the 9th of May, 1812, crossed the Nieinen on the 24th ot June, 
and entered blazing Moscow on the 14th of September, the flames of which put a 
period to his victorious career. Unable to subsist amidst the ashes of that devoted 
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city, lie quitted the Ivreudin on the 19th of OcIoIxt, dated his 29fh hnlletin. 
MoJodetchiio, IJcccnihcr ,'Jd, ahanduued liis army' at JSmorjjouie, on the (ith, and 
tU'eing /ncogtiiio, tliron^h Poland and (lennuiiy, as if pursued by the C’ossacks, 
and haunted hy the shades of tlie dead and the cries of tliedyin^, arrived at J^'U‘is 
at midnight of the !8tli of tlie same month. The ainbitiou of the t'reneli wtw stUl 
lestless uueV w\\swt\sf\eA\ *, mvd tW Aefeuts of tbe following year eansed the A)li<'s 
to enter hranee towards itselose. They arrived l)ef<»re Pai'is on the i29th ofiMareh. 
Ihid, stormed the heights ot /le/iwV/e ami .l/o////an/7e on tliebOtli, and entt'red Paris 
on thedlst. liuonaparle was riejiosed, and France, by the gi'tieral pi'aee of l’ari>. 
signed on the.’JOth ot May, was rednet'd to thi> boundaries of 179.2, with the addi¬ 
tional dt'partmeut of Vaneluse, part of Montlilane, and some other frontier disiriel: . 
She likewise reeovt'red all her colonies exa'cpt (he Isle of France, 'Tobago, Nt. 
Iai(“ia, and St. Domingo. 'TIk- name of I'anjieror nas aliolisla d and that oi k.nrr 
'(‘Stored in tlie person ot lionis W 111. Prior to this event tlie French empire \ra,s 
divid(*d into 112 Departments ; hot tlu' territ(.)ri(‘s that eompo.-,ed t\\(n*v si\ 
o( them were, then relimpiislu'd, and tin' remaining (‘iglhv-six, are eoinpria'd in 
(he thirty-two aneieni jirovinees, with tluMinn'e I'eeent aeipiisit ions ; and which, 
v/illi their i)resenl p(.>pulatit)n and chief towns, are 

NoaTiiKiiN Pm>viNr:Ks .\ni> Dr.e.MerMKN i s. 


4. Nol IlKtll'Iv 


a. Isle nt‘ rraiu'o 


(I. CJliMiujiaeur 


7. I.iirrsinr 




I^ror///’ <•■■■. Di fiiu'tiiirnt.i. 

! i.iirliTS .. 1. Nurd. 

•Artois. 'J. dr ( '.dais 

I’irardv . Soimin' . 

Sciar-liitrrieurc 

iiiirr . 

(i, ('.'ilvado.s .... 

M.irielic .. 

Onto . 

*1. Seine. 

1 a. Seine tiiid (liso 
1 I. SeiiK' and Mann 

I'J. Oiso . 

I.',, .\i--ne. 

Marne.. 

•Arden ms .... 
Ml. .\idie. 

17. t'iipor .Marne .. 

Is, .Menso . 

I!). Moselle. 

•JO. Menrtlie .. . 

\ Ose'l s ...... 

IiO\t er lihine . . . 


s 

■) 


I 1. 

1,'.. 


1“ 


S. Alsace 


9. brittanv 


10. 

H. 

1 J. 


{ Maine ainlltarl' 

Anjon .t 

.Anitiii.'X Satiniiirois 
'ronraine. 


Piijinliii'i'iti. 

S.’l/ ,.*>Sn 
a 70,."..'is 
■lO.eO ,S 
(i l‘J.I» IS 
■1'JI , Isl 

.'lO.'i, i jo 

.-.si, I JO 
■I'J.'t.O'JO 
(i.‘.7,l70 
■);;o.'.)7J 

.■>0 l.Otis 

,‘>s;{,.')07 

1 I'JJiOO 
.'0 1,017 
‘J.‘. I .JtSO 
'j;;s,;‘.o;» 
'I'u 

•js i,7o.i 

;> 10,'107 

.'Ula.SIO 

:i:\ i.ico 
i;>o,'J7.> 


C/l/r/' ’l’i‘;ri,s. 

(.isle. 

.\rr.e,. 

.Amiens .... 
I’onen .... 
I'N ri ns ... 

( .leii. 

Si. 1.0 .... 

.Aleiitam. . . - 
I’.vai.', .... 

\ ei •'.lilies . . 

M<Inn .... 
Ueainai-, .. 

l•.lon. 

talon 
.M< /ieri's 
'I'r lives .. 

( lianmonl 
U;ir-le-l>u( 

Afet/._ 

X:taey . . 
1‘atinal . . 

Si .aslinru 


■J.'). 1 ’|»l>ei' Kliine .... 

0 to . 

(’.dinar. 

KNTllAL I’UOVINCE.^ 

AM> DeCAII 

T.MENTS. 

■J (. tile and Vilaiiic . , 

aOS.3 It .... 

tic It ms . 

‘Ja. ( 'o(es-ilu-N'ord .. 

.“ilO.dJO - 

St. Itrienv. 

g(). Fini.sterc. 

d.'tJ.SO.'. _ 

<.>nini|>i 1 . 

■J7. Mnritiliaii . 

103,1‘J3 _ 

\ aiine',. 

‘JS. 1 .oire-l el'eriurc .. 

I07.S‘J7 - 

N.inle-. 

‘JO. Sartlie. 

iio,;iso .... 

I>e Mans . 

;■!(>, Mavenne. 

.-erj.J.v^ .... 

i.av.il . 

.Maine and Loire 

-101, IS!) _ 

Angers . 

.■»‘J. iiidri; and Ja.)iie .. 

‘J7.’),071 .... 

'I'onis. 

[loirct. 

‘JS.'i.all.'i .... 

< )i leans .. 

3 1. Knre and T.oir 

‘JO.'LOOli .... 

< liartrcs... 

.3.'>. Loir and Clier,... 

‘JL'glSJ .... 

Blois . 


i;i .',00 

lu.l'.' I'l 
; .tint) 


r'.j.; ( 
71 .'i, eon 
■j(l,(t.;7 
(i.iiso 
IJ.70I 
7.000 
le.7s I 

. I ,, > > 

.'.A 7-' 
o,sii;; 
•. - .>■'.> 

;;o.(ioii 
7..VJ0 
10,00'J 
1 1,1 i ;■* 


JS.fiOO 

s,7.')0 

(l.liMO 
lO.iiOa 
7.'i.i'JS 
I <s,."i.'!a 
l.'^t.OOO 

‘Js,<)'J7 

■JI.IOG 
■tl.O tS 
1 ft ,000 

13,0.") t 
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rUF.SENT DIVISION 


niAN( K 


Prar/itfi's. / fr/xirtmaits. 



Berry.-j 

• 3(5. 

Cher . 

14. 

- aT. 

Indre . 

1,5. 

Xi\t'rnais . 

i 

.".s, 

r;!9. 

Nievre. 

Voiine .. 

Ki. 

c 

1 10. 

1 11. 

Cipte-d'Or . 

SaiPiie and Loire . . 


1 

L 12, 

Ain . 


1 

, 13. 

1' pjpcr Saipue .... 

17. 

Franche Cumti^' .. «( 

' 11. 
L 1.). 

D<piil)s . 

. 1)11 a. 


1 

r4(i. 

\ ienne. . 

18. 

Poitoii... 


Deux-So\res 


1 

1 IS. 

\ endec . 

III. 

{ Annis and jiart of 

1_ Saintonge . ... 
r Marche,I ’pperl.i- 

[49. 

1 

(. hari'iite* Inferieure, 


20. 

iiiotisin.and parts 
L of I^pper Poitou 


('■reuse. 

21. 

Bourboiinais .... 

51. 

Alller . 


J’ojiulation. Toirnn. Jiiha///ttnitx. 

■J'JS, lf)S .... I5tinrjf(s . I(i,.'5.')2 

2(11,1)21 .... <’l).i(iimri)u\ .... S, r2;i 

2;)'_’.2().'i .... Nfvcis. 11,S7S 

;'‘2()..'>2-l .... /Viixtrif. II,'_’!).■) 

.■).■).■), 1S() .... Dijoii . 21.(il'-' 

iri.'l.’i" .... Maci'i).. 10 , 1 .'’.^ 

.'522,(177 .... . 7,;l()''’ 

5)0(),l.')t) .... N'isiiiil. 1 IS 

21(1,.’).")() .... Hcs'iiiroti . 2s, 172 

2!)2,ss;5 .... l.ini;--lr-8aiiliiii'i'.. 7.07 1 

2.);i,l)lS .... I’oiUiis . 21,12 1 

2.') t, 1 ().') .... \ii)rt . l l,.")i(i 

2(!s,7 l(i .... oixli'c .. 

5>!(2,S11S .... lai UocIk'IIc. IS,,'IK) 

22t),22-l .... Iliirrol. ;;,.';.')h 

2()0,21if) .... Moulliis . l,''>,si;i 


Southern Provinces and Departments. 


{ /\ntjoiniiois aiulf-., 
()ai t of Saintoiigr 1' 

I.iinousin. $ 


I'harentc . 32(;,S8,'> 


•Xuvcrgiif 


Lyiintiais.. | 


I’pitcr Vienne .. 
C'orn/.o ..... 

Caiital. 

l*ijy-ile-I)unie .. 

lUione .... 

Jioire.. 


Dauphiiiy 


'Cruyeniie .ai 
(jiiseogny 


Bearn. 70. 

f l-’oix anrl i)arl. ol 1 - j 
l aingiiedoc .. J 

Roussillon. 72. 

,7;5. 

I 71. 


r|)|)er Alps .... 

Drome. 

Dordogne . 

(lironde. 

J,ot and (iaronnt' 

I jOt .. . . 

Aveyron .. 

dors ... 

I.ande'< . .. 

L'pper J’yronees 
f.ioner I’yreiiees 


2 l;5,l|).'i 
2:. 1,271 
‘.V)l,i;5(i 
.M2,s;51 
.'IKMISO 

;5i,-.,s.-,s 
d71,(H)0 
121,7(i;5 
2.‘.:5.:502 
42 1,113 
•Ml,4 (.2 
:52(;,127 
2(iS,M0 
o.'l 1 ,.S73 
2SG,4!)7 
240,14(5 
1 !}S,7(i:5 
;5S3,;-)02 


Languedoc 


r82. 

Provence.< S3. 

Isi. 

Isle of Corsica .. So, 

{ County of Venais- 4 
ain, Orange, &e. J 


Isle of Corsica 


.Arietrc. 222,827 

Kastern Pyrenees. . 12(j,G2G 

Dpper (laronne ... .‘5()7,n7)l 

'I’ani. 2'J'),SS,'3 

Tarn and Caroline.. 23(),.'i2 1 

Aude. 2;50,'J!>3 

Herault . 2a!»,;PJ!» 

Card. :522,144 

Ardeclie, . 2!)0,S;5;4 

Lozere . 1 13,247 

Upper Loire. 2()S,202 

Mouths of tlie Rhone 21155,237) 

l.ower Al()es. 14(i,!)44 

Var . 2S3,2!)6 

Corsica. 174,702 

Vaucluse . 205,832 


.\ngoulcii)e 


'I’ulli' .... 
,\nrillac ,. 
('icrnioiit .. 
I.yons .. .. 
Monllu i'on 
(iicnolilc ., 
Can. 


t,ap.. 

\’alcnee .. 

IVrigucnx . 

Bordeaux.. 

Agen . 

Cahors . .. 

Rliodez. 

Audi . 

Mont -de-Maisaii 

'I’arhes.. 

P.in. 


J’erpignan . 12,.500 

3'oulousc. IS, 1/0 

Ali)i. ll.SOfi 

Montauhan. 21,.51)1 

Carca.ssonne..., .. 15,I7S 

.Montpellier. 32,SI 1 

Nisinos.. 3S,lir).') 

Privas.. 3,000 

Mende. 5,77*2 

Le Piiy. 12,0(19 

Marseilles . 111,217 

Digne . .3,370 

I Iraguignari. 7,S(i2 

Ajaccio. 9,H45 

Avignon.. 2'!,211 


2 1 .025 
'.).051 
IO,;532 
;'.0,37!> 
100,(100 
5,2 is 
2I,;<50 
s,59S 

s,o.‘*7 
(i,i i;; 
!l!l,00() 
i i,o:5(i 
11,1 Ki 
(i,(p I.'5 
!),000 
4,500 
7,939 
9,000 

3,(i00 

12,500 
4S,170 
9.800 
21,591 
15,178 
32,81 1 
:'i8,97).') 
3,000 
5,752 
12,0(19 
111,217 
3,370 




































































CIIAl’Pl'yA !. iMiKsKN’r DrvrsiON and oisriiiui tidn of tmk inhahitants. H.So 

'I'Ik' above ;):)[,ii!:ilion of fhe proN inas is taken froiii tlie list hy wliieh ihe 
to,000 men to iie raised hy the eon8eri|)tion in 1SI7 was j)i-oj)ortioned aniont; 
the .several depa; ! niciUs. d'hc total is 2S,!M)S,0 j;>; i)ut the increase whieli ha'- 
taken place siiicr (hat period, has raised (his nninher to that stated at tlie heyinnin^ 
of the j)rese!it ( hapter. I'acit de[)artment is divi<ied itito arrondissenumts ; each 
ol th('se into eaiiions, and each canton into eoininnnes. A eoininnae is soinet inn s 
composed ,)| a ; iiiyle town, and sometiiiu'S of sevc'ra! villaa'cs. d'lie larye cities 
are also di\ ided into sevei ;ji eommnnes, each of w'hieh has its mavor and mntdei- 
pality. The nnmhei' ol these la’Speetivi* ilivisions are. 


iiiu'iils (inrludiiitj t'oi'sirii, Kc.). .Sd 

AiriMnlisMiiiciils . 

t'.eiliiiis. ;!,(■)(>!) 

e <111111111111 . .'is.'rio 


In rel’erenee to (he military de[)ai‘(ment of th(' i;ov( rnment, I-hanee is di\ided 
intoitrovinees, each eontaininy a certain nnmher of (he <-i\ il departments, and 
which aie nnder the command of a f;'eneral, who is stationed at a eential lo\t ii. 
whence the di\ision or provinet* eommonly derives its Jiame. Tluse towns, with 
'he <lepartment iiudiided in each ilivision, are, 


iir.-iifi'i/ I'liiriis. 
i. I Vi I'is.. 

( lllllilllS. 

;e M. f/, . 

!. NViiicy . 

.1. S(|;i..|i!nir. 

li. Iti -.IIIC'll. 

7. t h i IKilili' . 

S, Miil'i-rillcs. 

!t. -Montiii'llirr .... 

iO. 'i'liiiliiii. 

1 1 . I>iir(lf;iii\. 

I J. IJ.k Iu III- . 

1Ki Inn.s. 

j 1. ( acii . 

I.). Itinn u ........ 

Id. I .oir. 

17. Diinli . 

1 IA niis. 

lid i\ri^in'ii\ . 

1.11. Ihiinnrs . . 

‘.I'l. 'I'nlirs . 

Oilsiili .. 


I)(’pill />H(l:/s /II / lull J hll.--ti’ll. 

Srinr, Si'iiin .iinl (liist.'. Aisiif, Sfiin.' ainl Maine, Oixe, I'.iire am! Loin. 

Anlen.'ic^, Meii-e, Marne. 

Miiselli’, 

Miirtlie, A lAjjes. 

i j'l'i'r IMiiiie, l.owei’ lUiine, 

I |i[ii ]■ S.nnie, Idiuli'-i, .tiiia and Ain. 

(sere, llrniiie, I ]i|ier .Alp.ii. 

J.iiwer Al|o, \ aiielu.-e, Moiilli'i (il tlie Itlione, V'ar. 

Aideelie, (lard, l.ii/ere, lleraiilt, 'i arn, .Vvi'yrnii, 

Ande, liaslei'ii I’yreiiees, Ariinc, ('|>|ier (laionne, I iip’r I’yrenee-j, (i-ei'’., 
i ai ri, and (ial'i.niie. 
t.iAiii evnnees, 1 .andes, (lirmide. 

('liaienle-liii'eiieiire, neiix-Sevrea, Vendee, l.oire-tiil’erieiii Vii une. 
nil.' and \ illaiin-, Mi/rliiliati, Fiiustere, ( utes dii Nerd, 

M.iiielie, ('aKadiis. Oriie. 

Si ine-Iiit’erieliri', Siilllllie, Fliri'. 

.Nin d, I ’a-;- de-( '.dais, 

Aiil.e. I '|'|ier .Marne, \ onne. ('iite-d’< )r, .Saonne and l.dii'C. 
iilnine, l.oiia', t.'anta!, I'liv-de-! dniie, I plx i' l.eire. 

( nrre/e, I.iit, J.ot and (larnnne, lluidnnne. ( liai’ente. 

( her, Indre, Allier, Creii/i , Nie\re, l '|)|iei \'ii line. 

S.lithe. Indie and l.iiiie, Maine and J.olre. Mayenne, l.nir and ( In r. 

( iirsiea. 


\’ai ioiis eireamstiinees preehide tlu' popnlation of so w ide a eoiintry iVom 
hein^^ (•(pitdlv difinsed ov(‘r its surface. Tlu* depiii'lments dt-nerally vary irom oO 
to ahoni 2th) individuals to etich s(ju:ire mile, lhou_i;h a few ol' them exceed this 
last nnmher. 'i'his, howeveiy eiiiefly ii;ipj)(vn.s when the department is small, and 
tfie principal town huge. 
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CIlAPfER II. 


Outlhies — General Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Canals- 

Seasons — Soil — Culture — Products. 


■Lakes—Climate and 


FHANC'E is a favoure*! country in reference to the nature of her Octlinrs, bcinj; 
♦iefended hv natural harriers on three sides. It is washed bv the o<‘ean on the 
west; defended by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean on the south, and it lias 
the Alps and the llhine on the east. It is destitute, however, of natural defence 
towards the north. With respect to the j^reater part of it.s ISurkace, it may be 
denominated a level country. In many places j^entle undulations, and agreeable 
diversities occur ; and in others, elevated mountains, and pictures<pie scenes meet 
the eye. The principal mountains are in the southern part of the kingdom, 
chiefly in Auvergne, Ijangnedoc, Dauphiny, anti Provence. The lange of Vosges 
intersect Lorraine, but it is much inferior in altitude to the southern rangi s. 
Brittany abounds in extensive heaths, which the French call Landes, ami La 
Vendee presents numerous marshes. !Some travellers consider Limousin the most 
beautiful province in France. 'Phe western promontory is a hilly eoutitry greatly 
resemliling the south-western extremity'^ of England. The general inclination of 
France is to tin* west and north-west, for it is in those directions that the principal 
rivers flow into the sea. The basin of the Rhone, however, which occupies a 
narrow region in the south-east of the kingdom, inclines to the south, as that 
river enters the Mediterranean. 

Near the centre of the country, in the province of Auvergne, rises the long 
chain of Cerennes, the highest summits of W’hich do not ascend more than 1.300 
feet above the level of the sea. This ridge stretches towards the south-west till it 
Joins the Py renees. 3'he northern part of these mountains is called Cote d’Or. 
Another branch risi's about the dtith degree of latitude, and west of tiie former 
chain, with wdiicli it unites at the distance of 70 or 80 miles. Puy-(l<“-D6ine, and 
Mont d'Or, both in the same <lepartinent, are noted summits, as wwll as le Ploinb 


two. These are some of the 


highest 


points 


(HI Cautal, soutfi ol' the other 
in the interior of France. On the eastern side of the kingdom, the ridge ol 
/ "o.vge.v rims from the northern confines, nearly parallel to the course of the Rhine, 
s!l it joins Mount .Jura, one of the advanced guards of the A'.ps, north of the 
lake of (Veneva. lint the grandest natural features which distinguish this kingdom 
are the Alpine regions that separate it from .Switzerland on the south-east. Tiie 
crown of these towering summits, is Mont Blanc, the highest point in Europe, and 
so much above the surrounding Alps, that it is illuminated by the sun tu^enty 
minutes earlier and later. Bcin|^ covered with perpetual snow, it may be seen 
from a great distani;<*, purjiling with his eastern light, or crimsoned with his 
setting glory, w'hile mist and obscurity envelope all the mountains below'. The 
altitude, of iNIont Blanc is alxjiit 15,660 feet. 

Mttunt Jura, a branch of the Alps, ilivides France from SwMtzerland. Its 
I'liief peaks are Reculet and Dole. 3’he Pyrenees form a natural Ixmndary between 
France and Spain, and send forth several ramifications from their northern flanks, 
wlhcii impart a mountainous character to the adjacent departments. The prin- 
cijial heights of this chain, as well as of the Alps, are given under the article 
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iiiouiitains, in Clmpter V. of the Introouction. Mont Perdu is tlie hif^liest 
point. Its locks frcipieiitly resemble hi^h ivalls that impede the traveller in his 
ascent, while Ins ililKciilty is increased by the ice, snow, and j^huriiTS, with whiirli 
oIlnnT' ■ abounds with marine spoils, and there is a lake more 

Uian JOOO leet above the level of the sea. A few of the most elevated summits in 
Prance, exclusively ot Mont JJIanc and the Pyrenees, are the following, <is given 
by M. 0,ssude in his Geographie StatistUjuc de la France. 


Feet. 

('evenues, flic liigliest summit .. 1‘JSO 

Itallon, the most, elevnled peak of tlic V'osges .. -Kio.'l 

I‘iiy-(le-l)()nic . ol/Z 

Mont <i'<)r .... (i/OO 

PIoiiiImIc (’antal. Oil to 

lleculet and Dole highest points of .Jura. otifin 


'Phe Forests of France are numerous and extensive. They havtt always been 
important, features in the economy of the country, from the fuel they sn|)ply, and 
the timber they furnish. Wirions estimates of tint extent of these woody tnu ts have 
been given by dilferent authors; some of whom make them erpial to one-seventh 
of tlie kingdom, while others assign a less proportion, Chaptal, in his late 
vv'ork De I'Indaatrte makes the woods which are, 


Ilrrtarrs. 

Regularly tail for fuel, equ.il to.(i,()l2,()0() 

'i’lHisc ailout'd to grow for timber .... 4(10,0(l0 
And the chcsiiiit woods. 40(i,0()0 


Total.. 7, 17 s,000 


Now, as the hectare is to the Fnglish acre nearly as tvv'o to tiv'c, the whole 
extent of these forests is about 18,700,000 English acres, oi* 20,‘2'20 square miles— 
an extent nearly equal to the whole! surface of Ireland. Some of *th(“se forests are 
very extensive, particularly those of Ardennes, Fontainblean, and Orleans. In tlu^ 
time of CtPsar, the forest of Ardennes was the largest in France. It extended from 
'he banks of the, Rhine to those of the Rhone, but much of both its extremities 
nas be en cut down, and part of the remainder is comprised in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 'I'he forest of Fontainblean has also been opened in many places by 
clearing the wood, but it still sjireads over a space of about 25,000 acres. That 
of Orleans lies on tlu; north of that city and of the Loire. It inclndiis .several 
plains and villages within its circuit. This forest exceeds 15 leagues in length, and 
is from three to eight in breadth. It contains a great vai iety of trees, as oak, elm, 
hr, aspen, ixc. Beech woods are also common in sbim' jdaces, particularly in the 
department of Aisne, where great quantities of oil are made from the mast. C'lu'siiut 
forests likewise cover a large space in the prov ince of Limousin, the fruit of wdiich is 
boiled and used as food by the peasants of that and the adjacent <listricts. 

France Jibounds in Rivers and Streams, by which its surface is intersected in 
almost every tlirection. Its statistical writers state the whole number at more 
than 7000. Of these, the Rhone, the Seine, the Loire, and the Oaroime, are distin¬ 
guished by their magnitude, and receive most of the others. The Rhi.ne now 
merely vvTishcs the eastern confines of tvv'o of tin* departments. 'Phe Rhone is a 
noble stream when it enters France, .soon after <puttiug the lake, of Geneva. It 
then assumes a southern direction, and after passing the cities of Lyons, Vienne, 
Valence, Montelimart, Avignon, Beaucaire, Tarascim, and Arles, it enters the Medi¬ 
terranean, by several mouths, a few miles west of Marseilles. 
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Tlu‘S kinf. is OIK'of the most ])ieturesque rivers in France, It rises in the 
departinent of Cote d'Or, and Hows through a series of beaiUifnl vallies to Paris. 
Tlu'iice it follows a siiinons eonrse to the English channel, into which it pours the 
acciminlated waters of fi great nuinher of tributary stnains, and coinj>letes a 
length of about '2.)0 English miles. The principal cities on its banks are Troyes, 
iMclun, Paris, and Rouen. Its general direction is towjirds the north-west. 

'I'he Loir.r. is a noble river issuing from the Mestern side of the Ccvenncs, and 
(lowing towards (he Tiorth for about half its extent. It then wituls to the west and 
falls into the bay of Riscay after a course of more than lot) mil(*s. It receives 
about Id of till- cv'Utral rivers of the country, and is navigablt' for SO or 00 miles 
from its mouth. The principal cities to whit-h it aIHutls the advantages of naviga¬ 
tion, are Nevers, Orleans, Illois, Tours, iSaumur, and Nantes. 

'Phe Cauonnk is a large river which originates in the nordiern Hanks of the 
Pyrenees, and Hows nearly north-vv'cst into the bay of Biscay. Most of its course is 
through a Hat country, and its current is therefore destitute of that rapidity which 
distinguishes the Rhone and sonu; others of the French rivers. It is joined by the 
/Jo/a/eg7/e lu‘*bre it reaches the sea, and after the junction is called the (jiuoM)i;. 
It [)asses 'IVnihmse, Agen, and Bordeaux, Itelow which it opens into a large estuary. 
Its whoie l('ugtli exceeds ’iOO miles. 

B','sides these, there are tvvX'nty-livc rivers that deserve brii'f notice. Sev'en of 
tlu’.'e are in the northern, eleven in the central, and st'ven in the southern part of 
the king<lom. Of those which water the northern (k'partments, the-Sh/;////r falls 
into the Channel below Abbeville ; the f//.se and the J/u/va' enter (he Seine; the 
,//.yue is tributary to the Oise, and the the .l/o.vc//e, and the Scheldt (I’Escaut) 

enter the king<iom of the Netherlands. 

Among those which intersect the middle of the country, the J ihihic disv.'harges 
its waters into tht; ocean below La Iloche-Bernard. Tlu; Surflic and the/.o//-e, unite 
above Angers, ami having joined the I\/ai/cnnc at that town, they augment tiu; 
J^oire a little below. These collect their waters on the north of that river. The 
f/ e//.ve joins the flenric, which with tlu'C/ier and the //n/re enter the laiire from 
the south. The Jonne discharges its contents into the Seine at Montereaii. The 
Saunc and the DouLs unite and afterwards flow' into the Rhone. 

Of the southern rivers the three w’hich fall into the Oaronne are tlu' Oo/v/ogne, 
the Lot, and the 'J'arn. The y/dournins into the sea at Bayonne. The sillier dis¬ 
charges itself into the Loire at Nevers, while the J.scrc and the Durance both How 
into the Rhone, 

France contains several important Canals, by which its internal communica¬ 
tion is greatly facilitated. The principal of these are the following st.c. 

The ('anal de Bkiahk^ unites the Loiiv, near liriare, wath the Loing, at 
Ccj)oix, where it receives the canal <rOrleans. From this point the canal of 
Montargis continues the navigation to the Seim?. Ily means of these and the rivers 
they cojinect, France may be traversed from north to south, tunl vessels j)ass from 
the Mediterranean to the English Chtinncl. This canal contains 42 locks, and is 
about 55 mih's in length. 

The ( anal hit Centre is also known as the ('auul of Chorol/ols, or of 
Digoin. It is about twenty French letigucs in length, and by means of the Rhone, 
the Loire, and the Seine, it unites the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and the (.'haimel, 
w hence it is sometimes called the canal of the three seas. 

The Canal he la CStk i>’()r is likewise called the Canal de Bourgogne. 
It connects the Saone and the Yonne, at a short distance from Joigny ; and also 
unites two other intermediate rivers. Its whole length is about 140 miles. 

The Canal de Montargis was constructed in 1720, to continue the naviga- 
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tion of the (.'anal de Jiriare to tlsc Seine, as the Loing' was not navigable from 
Montargis to that river. 

The C’anal dX^rlkans joins the Jamiv and the Loing. It eoauncnces at 
the former riv'er, about two leagues above Orleans, and unites with the latter near 
Montargis. It has thirty locks in a length of about 50 miles, and possesses 
advantages similar to those of the' central canal. 

The (’anal nu Mini is a noble undertaking. It is also called (he Canal of 
Languedoc, mh} is the most noted in Pi'am-e. It was cut during tlie reign of I.,onis 
XIV^ by (he Engineer Ri<pit*t, under the auspices of the minister M. ('olhert. It 
employed a gn‘at number of men foi-yz/i^cc//years, and cost nearly half a million. 
Tliis canal commences at the bay of Eangnedoc, and enters the (laronne nenr the 
city of'ronlouse, after a course of 12() miles. Its breadth, including tlie towing 
paths, is 1 11 feet, and its depth about six. 

Since the loss of lake Leman, or the lake of (ireneva, France does not txnitain 
any Lakes that deserve a particular description iti a work of this general nature. 
There are, however, a few small ones near the foot of the Alps, and among the 
mountains of Vosges. 

In point of Climate, France is deservedly considered as the most favourable 
country in Europe for the production of all that constitutes the sustenance of man. 
It varies greatly in ditferent parts; but the air in general is more clear and 
serene than in England. In reference to climate, France is naturally divided 
into three distinct regions ; the northern, the central, and the southern. The fust 
produces no viru’s, the second no maize, but tlui third yields wine, maize, and olives, 
'(’he direction of these flivisions is from .south-we.st to north-i'ast, which .shows 
that the eastern side of the country is more congenial to vegetation than the 
svestern. The southern division also displays the increased inllucnce of solar heat 
in the scantiness of its verdure during the summer and autumnal months. 

The extent of the country is sulli(;ient to(!ause a great variety in (he temp.^ra- 
ture of its incundient atmosphen;. The mean heat of the year is nearly the .same 
at Paris as at London ; but the summer is hotter, and the winter colder, in the 
former than in the latter city. The proportion in both cases is about l lKi or 101 
to 1. The greatest heat experienced at Paris, wdiich was found by taking the 
nu'an of a number of observations, is aliont 1)2' of Fahrenheit, and tlu^ usual 
cohl nearly l(i“. The following temperatures of various parts of the kingdom arc 
given by INI. Herhin in his Statistique, de la France. Each of them is the mean of 
a series of observations continued for several successive years. 


Heig 

lit of the Fahrenheit'. 

s- Therpiometer. 


Places, 

Greatest, 

Least. 

Mean of the Year. 

Paris ,... 

_ 92-75 _ 

lC-°25 

• • • 9 

5.3-6 

Dunkirk .. 

_ 81-2 _ 

13-8 


51-57 

Nancy .... 

.... SC-7 

10-66 

• • • « 

.52-00 

Besancon . 

.... 8/'15 .... 

14-0 


5 2'25 

Mont Lien 

- 92-75 - 

12-4 


49 8 

Brest. 

_ 86-0 - 

18-5 


51-05 

Bordeaux. 

_ 92-3 - 

25-25 


56-97 

Montpellier 

_ 95-22 

23-17 


59-45 

Mar.seilles 

_ 88-92 .... 

25-02 

. - • . 

58-5.-> 

quantity of rain 

that annually hills in Paris 

is very 

nearly 


in London'; the average in both places being between 21 and 22 inches. The mean 
quantity for the whole of France is about twenty-one inches. At Marseilles it is 
22-5 inches ; at Bordeaux 26 ; and at Montpellier nearly 130 inches. The rains are 
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inuoh heavier near the shores of the ^^e(hterranean, than citlier on the coasts of 
the Atlantic, or in the interior; for at Paris it has been fouinl that the average 
nninber of rainy days in the year is KVl ; at Jirest and at liordeanx 150; bnt at 
INlotitpellier only 74, and at ISIarseilles 57 ; though much more rain falls at these 
latur [)laees than at the former. 

■Nl. CoUv made numerous observations on the state of the \vinils at eighty-six 
ditlerent places in France ; and from these it appears that :ilong the whole south 
coast of tlwit kingdom, th(‘ wind blows most frecpieutly from the north, north-c*ast, 
iiud north-west. On the western coast tlu' prevailing wiiuls are from tlie west, .south¬ 
west, and north-west. In the interior ditlerent winds prevail according to local 
eiicumstances. The W(‘ather is in general more settled, and the JSlasons return 
with more regularity in France than in England. 

France contains almost every kind of Soil except stitf clay. The greater part, 
however, consists of loam of ditrerent degrees of tenacity and fertility. In many 
places the loam is de('p and rich, hut in others sandy or calcareous, and less fertile ; 
while in some extensivi' tracts of lieath, sand, gravel, and stony ground appear. 
On this snl)i('ct the late Arthur Young has remarked, th.at “ the proportion of poor 
land in tl't* total of the kingdom is greater than a similar proportion 

in France ; nor have they anywhere such tracts of blowing wretclu'd sand as are to 
he met with in Norfolk ami Suil’olk. Thin heaths, moors, and wastes, not moun¬ 
tainous, which they term Linitlcs, and which are frecpient in Brittany, Anjou, 
Maine, (iuyenne, and (iascony, are infinitely better than our northern moors; and 
the mmmtains of JSeotlaml ami Wales cannot he compared in point of soil to those 
of the Pyrenees, Auvergne, l)au|)hiny, Provence, and Languedoc.” 'riie same 
accurate author, whom the French themselves consider as one of their best autho- 
ritie.s, has given the following* statement in reference to the proportion of the dilferent 
soils of that kingdom. 'J'hese numbers, howcvmr, include the ndiole surfact*, and 
are tlunefore too great, as deductions should he made for roads, rivers, lakes, ponds, 
Nc. ^M. Neckar estimated the roads of France alone at nine thousand square 
leagues. 

Acres. Acres. 

Ridi (listrUt of die north-east, containing the provinces of 

Fhiiiders, Artois, PicunJy, Noriiiaiitly, the Isle of Kraiu'e,8ce. 18,179,o!)0 

Plain of CiHronne./.ho l,rUi4 

Plain of Als.icc .. . (>37,SS() 

Lower Poitou, &c. ,. ... .. l,91.'>,(i-41 

Rich loom .. .. -- 28,.SH.'),G75 

'J'hc heath district of Brittany, Anjou, amt parts of Nor- 

iiiaiKly, SiC .If),.307,1-8 

'I'he heath district of Gujenne and Gascony .10,2O(;,0H.'» 

Heath..13,21.3 

The inountainons rlistrict of Auvergne, Daiiphiny, Provence, Lan¬ 
guedoc, &c,.. 28,707,037 

Tho chalky district of Champagne, Sologuc, Touraine, Poitou, 

Saintonge, Aiigoumois, . 1 (i,r>S4,8B9 

The district of gravel of the Boiirhonnais and Nivertiais . 3,827,282 

'I'he district of stony soils in Lorraine, Burcundy, Franche. Gompt^, &c, 20,412,171 

The district of various loams in the Limousin, Berry, La Manchc, &c. 8,292,141 

Total .. 131,722,711 


With all its advantage.s of soil and climate, the Aoriculturk of France is 
greatly inferior to that of England. From the deficiency of skill and capital, and 
the imperfect* mode of tenure under which the cultivation of France is pursued, 
must arise that ditl’crence of produce between the two countries, which is almost 
It very where evident. 'I'he landed property of France is divided among an immense 
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number of proprietors, many of whose possessions are so small, as not to admit cither 
of the accumulation of capital or of the introduction of those improvements which a 
different system would naturally promote. The law which directs the division of 
the ^^reater part of the property of a laud owner equally among his sons, contributes 
to the unusual partition of the land, which has also been greatly increased by the 
revolution. The large properties f)f the church and of the emigrants were seized, 
and subsequently sold in small parcels ; so that one-haIJ" of the population of 
France is now composed of landed proprietors. One-sixth of the inhabitants 
consist of agricultural labourers, and consequently two-thirds of the whole are 
employed in agriiailtural pursuits ; n hile in (freat Britain, those so occupied tlo not 
amount to more than one-third of the population. According to a recent statement 
of M. Chaptal (Dr tIndustrie Frangoi.s) the surface of FraiUH^ contains 52,000,000 
hectares, which are thus distribute*!. The I’.nglish acre is to the French hectare, as 
*1040 to 1, or nearly two to five. 




Itcrlai-fS. 

Arable land. 

• • ■ • 

22,818,000 

W'ood.s regularly cut for fuel.. .. 

(i,(i 12,000 

tVoods allowed to grow 

for tiud)cr 

4b(),000 

P.istiires . 


3,:.2.7,000 

Meadows . 

t " 

3,488,000 

Cbesmit watotls .. 

■106,000 

Orchards. 

3.79,000 

Kitchen gardens .. 


328.000 

I.akc.'i, I’ouds, &c. 


213,000 

Marshes . 


186,000 

Hops and Memp . 

« • • • 

60,000 

Osicri<;s ,. .. 

. . • • 

33,000 


Hvrtarcs. 

Olives. -la.OdO 

Mines and (inarrics. 2S,()()(I 

Oardens, Parks, Pleasure Grounds l(i.()()() 

Canals . !»,(U)0 

L'ultuty.s piirtiriil'im’S, erojiS too 

small to be classed but as sundries 78(1,000 

Waste lands, heaths, sands.. .. 3,811,000 

Hnildings . 213.,000 

Unproductive, as Towns, Roads, 

Rocks, Rivers .. ,. .. .. fi,6.j.‘>,000 


Total_.72,000,000 


It appears from M. Chapfal’s statement, that the whole value of the agricul 
tural produce of France is 4,678,708,855 IVancs. 'I'lio expenses tif raisitig this, he 
estimates at 1,005,515 francs, which redut'cs the net profits to 1.554,70.‘l,tl70 
francs. Besides this statement of the net profits, three others have been given, each 
arising from diiferent principles, 'riiese are 

Francs. 

Ai'coi'iilng to the rogistcred customs . 1,32,3,138,877 

Average value per acre. 1,■180,2-14,0.73 

According to the return of special t’oinuiissionors.. l,li2(i,000,tK)0 

The mean of these throe gives., .. . 1, l"8,4(i 1,17G 

11, theretorc, to tiblain the avt'rage residt of all t1ie.se .stateineiits we t:ike the 
mean of tliis last and of iM. Chaptal’s, we shiill iiavc 1, 111,582,27.‘J francs; nhich 
is doubtless a ne;ir approximation to the truth. From the estimate of the learned 
author just mentioned, it appears that tlat caj>it;il employed in agricultural juirsnits 
in France is .‘17,522,061,470 francs. By comparing this with the statement of profits, 
it gives only par cent, upon the whoh' capital eiiqdoyed.—'riii.s is (‘ertainly a 
very small return. One of the most singular riNsults derived froiu a conqiarison of 
the stqte and produce of Agriculture in Kngiand and France, is the superior value 
of the returns arising from this braneb of industry in our own country. After 
every possible deduction has been made from tin; agricultural produce of England, 
to bring it to the same state as that of France, the total is nearly as 10 to 19, for 
the whole of the countries, and nearly Jis live to four on ofjual surfaces; which 
therefore gives an exec.ss of 20 per cent, in favour of England. It should, how¬ 
ever, be observed, that this is not the ratio of viilue, but of absolute quiintity, and 
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must be entirely ascribed to the sui)enority of our agriculture, which lias to contend 
with disiidvantages both of soil and climate. According to this statement, four 
acres of English soil, on an average, produce as much in as five acres in 

France ; wiiiJe the superiority of our Manufactures and ('oinmerce gives the pro¬ 
duce of these four acres, a value equal to that yielded by seven acres and a half of 
French soil. 

The impel feet state of agriculture in many of the departments, particularly 
those in the southern provinces, is strongly attested by the prevailing custom of 
treading out the corn by horses and mules. This is u.sually done in the field iinrne- 
diately after harvest, or rather it is considered as one of the necessary ojierations 
which fall under that term, for the harvest is not completed till the grain is separated 
from the straw. 

Besides the vegetables common to England, France produces several for which 
its climate and temperature render it better adapted. To the usual kinds of grain, 
it adds maize, millet, tobacco, and several drugs. Abundance of grapes, figs, 
olives, and other delicate fruits are grown in many parts. Oranges and capers are 
also cultivated in some of the southern districts ; and .silk i.s a valuable product. 
Peaches and plums are very abundant; and the northern parts yield all the fruits 
commonly raised in England, but their apjiles and pears are generally inferior 
to the English. 

France presents few peculiarities in its domestic Anim.als. They only differ 
from those of England, by being of an inferior quality. Tlie native Horses are 
small and ill-formed, but hardy and capable of subsisting upon coarser foot!. 
They have been improved in many places by crossing the breetl with Arabian, 
Turki^h, Spanish, and English horses. Normandy is the most noted province for 
breeding this useful animal. The Norman horses are generally low, sure-footed, » 
strong, and steady. The other provinces most distinguished for their horses are 
Limousin, Auvergne, Brittany, Franche Compte, Poitou, and Burgundy. Those of 
Limousin are most esteemed for the saddle. The whole number in France is sup¬ 
posed to be less than two millions. In 1802, the horses employed in agriculture 
were stated at a million and a half, which will appear surprising when it is consi- 
<lered that oxen are in very general use for that purpo.se. This, however, is one of 
the natural consequences of the mimite division of landed property. Mules ;ire 
common in the middle and southern districts, where they are frequently employed 
in treading out the corn, for which oxen are seldom used. 

I’he prevailing colour of the French cattle i.s a light or dun red, except in a 
di.strict near the Rhone, where they resemble the black IScotch breed. The best 
cattle in France are those of Limousin and Normandy. The former are chiefly 
valued for their size, and the latter for the quantity of their milk. It has been 
calculated that two million of oxen are employed in agriculture; and that the 
whole number of cattle in the kingdom exceeds six millions. This is a small 
proportion when compared with tho.si^ of Great Britain, which are nearly equal in 
number, though the comparative extent of the two countries is as three to seven. 
The <-att!eare, therefore, not more than half as numerous in France as in England in 
proportion to its extent. The grass liinds are likewise le.ss in tin? one country than 
in the other. Small flocks of sheep are spread over most parts of France; but 
they are inferior to those in England. They have generally long legs and 
coarse wool. The best of the native breeds are in the northern provinces, where 
the body is longer and the fleece much finer. 

Attempts have been made to improve the wool by the introduction of Merinos 
from Spain; but in this the efforts of Buonaparte failed. In some of the 
southern districts they are migratory as in Spain ; particularly from the lower part 
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of the basin of the Rhone to the mountains of Provence and Daiiphiny, and from 
other districts to those of Cevennes, which stretch through the northern borders of 
Languedoc. The whole number of sheep in France has been estimated at more 
than thirty millions, and the annual produce of their m'ooI at i 0 (>, 770 , 0001 bs. 
By comparing those with the numbers given at pages forty-eight and forty-nine, 
they will be found to be about one-third of the proportional produce of England and 
Wales. Goats and pigs are numerous ; the former, particularly, in the rnoun 
tainous district, and the latter, in the vicinity of the forests, where they are 
plentifully supplied with acorns and chesuuts. Immense numhers of fowls are 
reared in most parts of the country; to such an extent, indeed, is this carried, 
that it is supposed as much poultry as mutton is consumed by the nation. Bees are 
likewise objects of great attention in some provinces. 

Among the wild animals the most remarkable are the boar and the wolf, which 
are frequently found in vast troops in the mountainous parts, and often commit 
great ravages tluring udnter. The wild-hoar is the principal object of the chase. 
The ibex and the cluitnois are found on the borders of the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
'J’he bear is also sometimeg met with in Dauphiny and the Pyrenees, and in the latter 
region tlu; lynx is occa.sionally seen. The native birds present few that are peculiar. 
The seas, rivers, and lakes abound with fish of the common kinds ; while the shores 
of the Mediterranean present some sjieeies not usually met with on other parts of 
the coast. 

France is less prodiu'tive of Mineral treasures than Britain. Yet, some of 
its mouiitainoiis ranges aftVird most of the metals in common use, among which 
are gold, silvi'r, iron, copper, lead, antimony, zinc, cobalt, mangmnese, and (piick- 
silver. The only gold mine worked in modern times was in the department of Isere, 
but it has been abandoned as it iful not defray the expense. Some of the rivers 
wash down particles of gold. There are mines of silrer in Alsace, near the moun¬ 
tains of Vosges, and in the province of Dauphiny, but this metal is principally found 
in conjunction with lead, though sometimes it is met with in copper. 

Most of the French lead is obtained in Brittany. Mines are also worked in 
the maritime alps, and in the mountains of Vosges. Copper is likewise procured in 
the .same mountains, and on the borders of the Pyrenees. Iron abounds in all 
the northern provinces, where the ore is met with in large masses on the surface, 
or dug from beds only a few feet below it. There is also a noted iron mine in the 
lieart of the Pyrenees not far from the confines of Spain. The other metals arc 
generally found in (xnnbination with some of the precixling. Coal mines are 
worked in various places. Bi'fore the late cessions, it ajipears from the report of 
LeJ'ehrr, that coals were actually obtained in 17 of the dcjiartments, and had been 
discovered in several more. Tluise mines employed about (it),000 people. 

Great attention was paid by Buoiuqiarte to the working of mines, and much 
practical skill and science were applied to the subject with projiortionate success. In 
the Expose of 1814, it is stated that there were 478 mines of ditferent kinds actually 
worked, which employed 17,000 men, and produced raw materials to the value of 
26,800,000 fraiuis, with a revenue to the state, of 251,000 francs. These are 
independently of the coal mines above referred to. Various other mineral products 
are also met with in different parts of the country, as jet, alum, naptha, ochre, 
sulphur, numerous kinds of stom*, and excellent marble in the Pyrenees. (Jypsum 
abounds in several plact s, partieuhwly in Montmatre, near Paris. Salt springs 
have been diseovcreil in various departments, from which great quantities of salt 
are annually obtained, as well as from sea water. 

Mineral Waters rise in numerous [ilaces within the confines of France. 
Some of the principal are at Aix, Bagneres, and Bareges. Tiiosc at Aix, in Pro - 
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vcncc, seem to liave been known to the Romans, ami a bath was erected by C. 
^k'xtius Calvinius. The water has nearly the same temperature as some of the 
springs at Bath. Bagncres, in the eastern part of Guyenne, was also known to the 
Romans, and the hottest of its springs is about 123 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
and the coldest 86. The baths are about thirty in number. Bareges is situated in 
a frightful chasm among the inountiiins, and is only a summer residence, as the 
inhabitants are obliged to remove to a more secure place tluring the winter, in 
consequence of the torrents and avalanches that often prove destructive at that 
sciuson. The waters issue from a hill in the centre of the village, and art* distributed 
into three baths, the hottest of which exceeds 112 degrees. They are strongly 
sulphureous and fetid, greasy to the touch, and turn silver black. The waters at 
St. Sauveiir, near Luz, in the department of the Upper Pyrenees, are not so hot as 
those of Bareges, but they are more nauseous to tlie taste. Ilot-springs also arise 
in the midst of beautiful scenery at Caiiterets, in the same department, the hottest 
of which is 118 degrees. Other springs are found among the Pyrenees; beside.^ 
which there are bajlhs at Forges, Vichi, Bourboiinc, Balaruc, and Plombieres. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Principal Cities, Towns, and liuildings. 

IHE number ot large and thickly-inhabited towns in France, corresponds with the 
extent {yid population of the country ; hut the villages arc schloin more than collec¬ 
tions ot miserable looking huts, while the farm-houses present little of the neatness 
and comfort exhibited by those of England. 

IRAKIS is the splendid capital of this kingdom. In refcreiuH* to most of tlie 
higher classes it has been remarked, that “ Paris is France,” as fmvof them ever 
resiile in the country. It rises on a beautiful plain on the banks of tlic Neitus but 
in a country less diversilied than the environs of I.iOndon. It is an ancient 
town, as it (‘xisted in the time of Julius Ciesar, who mentious it as being then 
situated on an island in the Seine. The river divides Paris into tlirei* parts ; tlie 
‘ville, or town, on the north, the city in tlie centre, and the university on the south. 
The whole, including the suburbs, is nearly circular, I'lnd is encompassed by a great 
wall, which was erected in 1785, and is about seventeen English miles in circuit, 
but this comjiriscs several open spaces. Paris therefore does not exc(;c*d tiro-fhirds 
of the size of London and its sulnirbs; but it is more closidy built, and in 
many parts more thickly ixdiabited. It is the second city in Europe with respect 
to its population, which, according to a lati; census, was 715,000 ; but it is the first, 
as the scat of refined luxury, <*ultivated society, splendour, and amusement. The 
spoils of war, the pillage of conquest, and the exactions of the conquerors, lately 
adorned it with the master-pieces of art of all ages and <*ountries, whieh were 
exhibited to the public iu the unrivalled gallery of the Lonvr(\ But it has 
since twice experienced the fate of the conquered, and has been justly stripperl of 
most of its boasted treasures. 

Many of the streets at the east end of the city are narrow, and the houses 
old and very high, which give them a gloomy appearance. They have no paved 
foot-paths as iu London, and other large towns of England ; and they are lighted 
by reflecting lanqis susj)cnded over the middle of the. street. In the newer parts of 
the town they are more open and airy, and the west end displays all the beauties of 
modern arcliltecture. The Iloulevards, which occupy the space that was appiopri- 
ated to the defence of the city, when its circuit did not exceed seven mih s, have 
been convert<‘d into magnificent public walks. On the north side of the town they 
form a splendid street nearly two miles in length. In the middle is a spacious 
road, each side of which is planted with lofty trees. lietween tlu^ avenues of trees, 
and the j'ows of elegant houses, are gravelled walks. The whole is from two to 
three hundred feet wide, which shows the massy stone structures to great advantage. 
The southern Boulevards are still more extensive. They are laid out in the same 
manner, but arc not lined with houses. 

Stone being abutulant in the vicinity of Paris, it is generally used for building, 
which gives the family mansions, or hot>els, as they are frequently called, an 
appearance superior to similar edifices in London. The principal distinction 
betweim them is, that they are generally more elevated in the former than in the 
latter <‘ity. A strange intermixture of great and small, of splendid palaces, and of 
mean buildings, is a very common defect in Paris. 



The squares of Paris differ gTea4^^1y in appearance fre 
houses are often stately buildings, constructed of hewn 
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roin those of London. The 
stone, but the spaces they 
enclose are comparatively insignificant. Place Vendoine and the Place de ("arrousel, 
hoM'ever, are exceptions. The last is where the national guards and other troojis 
occasionally exercise. In palaces and public structures, Paris is superior to London, 
but in all that relates to neatness and convenience it is far inferior. The Tailleries, 
%vhieh is the present royal residence, is a noble and venerable structure ; and 
when viewed through the avenues from the opposite end of the garden, has an air of 
romantic grandeur. Tlie I..ouvre, which is only a short distance from the 'ruilleries, 
and on the same side of the Seine, was principally built by I^ouis XIV., and is 
(h'dieated to the reception of works of taste and art. The palace of Luxemburg 
is an elegant buihling. In one of its spacious halls, the chamber of Peers hold 
their meetings. The Palais Bourbon, on the west side of Paris, is a splendid edifice. 
Among the other public buildings the Hotel des Invalids, the military school, which 
forms one end of the ( hump (h‘ Murs, the palace (»f the Legion of honour, nearly 
(jpposite to the Tinlleries, the buildings of the Institute, and the mint, or Hotel des 
Monnaies, all denuiiid the attention of the stranger. Several otlaa’s might be adde<l, 
as the Hotel dc Vlile, the palais de justice, some of the hospitals, and particularly 
the new exchange, which is now building. The most eminent of the French hospitals 
is tlu' Hofel-Dieu, which is adapted to the accommodation of iiODO patients of all 
nations and religions. 

Amidst all the display of public edifices that meet the eye in almost every 
direction, Paris has no church comparable to St. Paul's. 'J'he metropolitan ehnreh 
of Notre Dame is a large Gothic structure, richly ornamented within, but partici¬ 
pating in all the exterior antiquity and gloom of that part of the city (tlie (vVe,) 
where it stands. The Pantheon, or new chureb, situated in the southern division 
of the tovvm, is an elegant edifice. Tlie church of St. fSidplice, that stands near it, 
that of St. Eustach(‘, and others, are handsome buildings, but in confined situations. 
The Protestants have three churches in Paris, one of which is largi*. 

Another distinguishing feature of modern Paris is the numher of its jmblic 
monuments. One of the most striking of these is the column of the Place Vendonie, 
which was erected hy Buonaparte, in 180.5, to commemorate his successes in 
Germany. It is a brazen pillar twelve feet in diameter, and l.Tl feet high, compo¬ 
sed of cannon taken from the enemy during the campaign, and adorned with bas- 
reliefs. The figures of these are three feet high, ami are disposed in small groups, 
which succeed each other at certain intervals in a spiral line round th«' pillar Iroin 
the base to the entablatnri'. The triumphal Arch, in the Place de Carrousel, which 
Buonaparte caused to be erected, in 180(5, is forty-five feet high, but it has 
suffered greatly by the Prussians removing the bas-reliefs representing the victories 
gained over them, and by the Austrians carrying away tlie celebrated Venetian 
horses and the car of victory that crowned its summit. Nome other arches ot this 
kind, as well as the Portes or gates of St. Denis ami St. Martin, deserve attention. 
Several bridges cross the Seine, of which Pont Neuf is the only one that attracts 
notice. On this a fine bronze statute of Henry IV., was erected in 1818. Paris is 
adorned with eighty public fountains, some of w'hich are much admired. 

Paris is as much distinguished by its literary and scientific institutions and 
collections, as by its splendid appearamre, or its public amusements. It is no less 
the metropolis of France, in reference to its literature, science, and ttiste, thaij it 
Is the seat of its government, and the centre of its power. The royal institute, 
composed of four distinct Academies, is one of the most celebrated institutions m 
Fairope. Tlu* university has long been eminent, f^olleges tmd schools for almost 
every branch of knowledge abound. 'Hie public libraries, wdiich arc open to all 
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Others, are all noble collections. The gallery of the Louvre still exhibits many fine 
specimens ol sculpture and painting. The niiiseuin of natural history, the Jardin 
des Plantes, the museum of French monuments, and the conservatoiy of arts and 
trades, are all attractive objects. Paris abounds with places of amusement of 
every description ; and whatever may be said of the propriety or taste with which 
they are exhibited, no European capital can vie with it in their varied profusion, 
or the incessant eagerness with which they arc crowded. 

Several manufactures are carried on at Paris, but they are chiefly confined tt) 
articles of taste and luxury. Clocks, watches, porcelain, cabinet work, mathematical 
and philosophical instruments, silks, plate-glass, and Jewellery, are all extensively 
made. The manufacture of the gobelins, which exhibits beautiful jiictures in webs 
of silk and worsted has long been celebrated. (Jotton goods, carpets, and a great 
variety of ornamental articles arc likewise made at I’aris, which is tlu; (;entre of 
nearly all the printing and bookselling in the kingdom. The principal trade 
(‘onsists in exporting the above-mentioned articles, and importing such as arc 
necessary for its consumption.—Paris is <'qually the seat of splendour aiul miserv.— 
He wlio views tlie exterior beholds the one, and he who examines the interior finds 
the other. No .stronger evidence of this can be re(|uired than is supplied by 
the fact, that more, than oue-third of the deaths take place in the Hospiful.s and 
Hospices. 

Marskillks is the richest and most flourishing city in the south of France, 
and one of the most ancient and celebrated cities in Europe. It was founded by a 
Greek colony from Phocis, about 600 years before the Christian era. Its Latin 
name was ; and such was its ancient cek'brity, that (acero styled it the 

Athens of (ianl. Pliny called it the Mistress of Education*; and it has since 
been denominated EuropiMn miniature, in reference to the various costumes that 
ar(‘ seen, and the diversity of languages that are spoken. It is the l)est and most 
freijuented port in the Mediterranean sea, and tiu; centre of the French Levant 
tradt', which has always been a conspicuous part of her (commerce. Its harbour 
is formed by an inlet of the Mediterranean, which stn'tches nearly to the centre of 
the, town, Avhilc the narrowness of its entrance renders it secure ;it all time.s. 
Marseilles is nearly a .sjpiare, surrounded by walls of tibout four miles in circuit. 
A crescent of mountains rises on the north, and extends on both sides to tlie .sea. 
The streets in the old town ascend one above another like an amphitheatre ; but 
they are narrow and (TOwded. The New Town, Avhich occupii'S the southern and 
eastern jiarts, is scanjely surpassed in beauty by any city in Fraiu'C. Tlu; strt;et 
tliat separates the old from the new part, is about a mile in length, and rivals the 
celebrated Toledo at Naples. The central part of this stnTt expands into a beau¬ 
tiful promenade, which is adorned with fountains and trees. Marseilles has also a 
number of handsome squares laid out in the same manner. The, public and private 
edifices correspond. The hotel de Ville has its front diToraiod with columns of 
Jasper, and reliefs in white marble. Tin; ground floor is employed as an exchange. 
The cathedral is an ancient Gothic structnre, erected on tlu^ site of the temple of 
Diana, the goddess of the Marscilfuins in Pagan times. The largest of the theatres 
is a handsome pile, and is built on the plan of the Odcon at Paris. Among the other 
public buildings tire the governor’s palace, the concert hall, and several hospitals. 
'JHie Lazaretto is one of the most complete in Europe. Marseilles has an academy of 
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sciences, a royal college, and a public library containing about 90,000 volumes. 
From the advantages of its position, and other circumstances^ it has shared 
largely in the commerce of the Mediterranean. It is the exclusive medium 
of intercourse between France and the Levant, as well as the northern coasts of 
Africa. To tliese places the exports are various, amounting annually to about a 
million sterling. Its imports exceed that sum. It is the great outlet for the pro¬ 
duce and inanufaotures of the south of France, by means of which it maintains 
an extensive intercourse with England, Holland, the Baltic, America, aiul the 
West Indies. Its chief manufacture is soap, the establishments for which consume 
yearly from twelv'c to fifteen huudi^'d tons of oil. It has also the only manufacture 
of coral articles in France. Silks, woollens, linens, chintz, leather, earthenware, 
alum, sulphur, and salt are likewise imule at Mai*seilles. Pickling and preparing 
eafiers, olive.s, and other fruit, are considerable sources of industry. IViarscilles 
suttered greatly from the Revolution, and during the reign of Buonaparte; hut it 
is noM’ regaining its ancient coimuercial activity. Its population is stated by a late 
French writer at l**iO,()(K). 

Bordeaux is another of the most eminent sea-ports of France, situated on 
the left baid\ of the Garonne, about sixteen leagues from the Bay of Biscay. It is 
a large and opulent city, the see of an archbishopric, and the cdiief place for t he 
export of French wines. The interior of the town is not reinarkuhly handsome, 
as many of the streets are narrow and crooked, but it contains several good build¬ 
ings, and has been much improved during the la.st half century. V arious noble 
Structures give the city a splendid appearanee from the river (see the aniu'X(‘<i plate). 
Among its public edifices are the exchange, the hotel des Fermes, the palace founded 
by Buonaparte in 1810, an elegant theatre, the town-house, and the palace oiieo 
occupied by the Dukes of (inyenne, hut since used as a liouse of [>arliainen(. 'I'he 
cathedral is a very anci<*ut structure. The university has been instituted more 
than oOOyears. There is also an academy of arts and sciences, with another of 
[lainting, seniptnre, and arehitecture. Bordeaux luus given birth to many eminent 
men, among whom may he mentioned the poet Ausonius, Montaigne, and Mon- 
tesipiieu. 

Bordeaux has manufactures of glass, earthenware, and woollens, with a f(‘w 
otlier articles ; but it is most distinguished for its commercial transatdions. Its 
(’onnexioM with the interior is viay considerable by means of the Garonne and the 
Dordogne. The maritime commerce of this city is carried on to a great extent 
with most parts of the globe ; and it is computed that in time of |>eace the annnal 
export of wine, amounts to 100,000 pipes, with 20,000 hogsheads of brandy. 
Plums, raisins, chesnuts, walnuts, wrxid, tur|K!ntine, cork, and honey, aiv also 
incinded in its exports. The population of Bordeaux is abottVll2,b^d- It was 
the first city in France that opened its gates to the Bourbons in 1814 ; and it also 
re.sistcd the second usurpation of Buonaparte in the following year. 

Lyons Avas considered the second city in the kingdom prior to th<^ Revolu¬ 
tion, tluring which it suffered greatly. It is situated in the south-east of Frunee, 
and is indisputably tlie first manufacturing town. It has long been ilistingnished 
for its fabrics of silk. Lyons wa.s founded about 42 years before the Christian era, 
hy the Roman General, Manntius Plancns, as an asylum for the iiihahltants ol 
Vienne, whom the Allobroges had driA^en from the {jossession of their tei ritory. It 
was tlien called Lugdunum, and became the capital of Celtic Gaul, as well as the 
central station of the Roirtan legions. The ruins of Roman aipieducts and other 
works, still bear witness to the importance of the city in early times. When 
mte.stii>e eominotions agitated Italy in the 12th and 18th centuries, many opulent 
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fiitiiilies fled to I..yoiis, and introduced the manutiieture of silkj for which it is still 
so iniicli noted. 

Lyons stands on a strij) of land formed hy the approach of the Rhone and the 
Saone. It is ol an oblong form, about two miles and a half long and two broad, 
suiiounded by a rampart, and entei'cd by six gates. Much of the included space 
is a eomj)act mass of buildings; but many of the streets are narrow and gloomy, 
except in the new parts of the town, which dis[)lay consitlerable architectural 
elegance. Siieh are the square of Louis Ic Grand and* La Place dc licUcconr, the 
latter ot which is situated near the southern extremity of thec^ity, and is considered 
as on(,‘ of the most elegant in Kuroi)e. It is j)lanted with trees," and surrounded by 
noble buildings, imuiy of which were destroyed during the revolution, but have been 
rebuilt with anginented splendour. The V/o/c/ r/c/7//c, and the hospital called 
Hotel IJieu, are the most noted of its jniblic edifices. Another of its hospitals is 
ca[)able of accommodating 3000 patients. The catbeilral is an ancient structure, 
and some of the other churches are relics of great antiipiity. One of them stands 
on the ruins of a temple of Augustus. Lyons has likewise its literary institutions, 
its iu‘ademy of arts, and its })ublic library, which is a valuable collection of about 
1‘2(),()0() volumes. 

Nearly three-fourths of the silk manufacture of France is carried on at Lyons. 
The chief articles arc gold and silver brocades, plain and striped velvets, 
(unbroidered tall'eta and satin, with galoons, gauze, ribbands, and silk stockings. 
Several other articles of a coarser kind are also made ; while priming and bo(»k- 
sclling are much greater sources of industry at Lyons than in any other provincial 
town of France. The pojmlatiou exceeds 1(){),0(K). 

Hhest is situated u(*ar the western promontory of France, and is tin; chief 
port on the shore of the Atlanti(\ Its fine impregnable hai liour has rendered it the 
usual station of their channel fleet. At the beginning of the seventeenth I'cntury, 
lirest was only an insignificant village, dependent on the town of ^it. Renan ; but 
the safe anchorage in the roads, as well as tlic iron mines .and forests in tlu' 
vicinity, induced tkirdinal Richelieu to have the harbour and magazines constructed 
for the ))urpose of converting it into a general rendezvous for the French navy, it 
was soon after fortified and received the privileges of a city. In the suburb of 
Recoilvranee, M'hich has since been united to the town, the streets are spacious, and 
the buildings handsome. The harbour is secure, though the entrance is narrow anil 
diflicult; but it possesses this peculiar adv'antage, that vessels can leave it ii ith 
almost any wind. Rrest contains a spacious na\’al arsenal, and every reipiisitc for 
the construction and equipment of fleets on the largest scale, together with such 
public buihlings as arc suitable for the first naval port iu the kingdom. Its 
pojnilatiou is about 24,000. 

'J’ouLON is the centre of the naval force in the Mediti'i’ranean, and the second 
port in this respect in the kingdom. Louis XIV^ raised it from a village to a phua* 
of great importance, by fortifying both the town and harbour for the protection of 
the royal ntivy. Its store-houses are particularly arranged, so that one belongs to 
each ship. Toulon carries on a good trade;, particularly in wine. The population 
has lately been stated by a French writer at 28,170. 

La Rochelle is a celebrated port in the department of liOwer Charente, Avith a 
safe harbour, but diflicult of access. Most of tlie streets are straight, and the 
houses are chiefly supported on piazzas. It was taken from the 1 luguenots by 
Louis XIIL, and a large mole constructed across the mouth of the harliour, under 
the direction of Cardinal Richelieu, to prevent the English from sending assistance* 
to the Protestant partv. It carries on a good trade with the French colonics in 
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Africa, and the United States of America, in wine, brandy, sugar, salt, linen, paper, 
and woollen stuffs. The population is about 18,500. 

Rochefort is one of the principal ports for the French navy, with a deep, 
commodious, and well-sheltered harbour. It was founded by Louis XIV. as a 
naval port and arsenal, and is well built, at the mouth of the Charente, but stands 
in an unhealthy situation. It is supplied with all that is requisite for fitting out 
ships of w’ar, and has a population of about 15,000. It was here that Napoleon 
embarked on board an English vessel, the Bellerophoii, after the disastrous field of 
Waterloo. 

L’Orient is also another naval port, on a bay of the Atlantic, in the depart¬ 
ment of Morbihan. The town is mcU built and fortified. The public squares are 
spacious and handsome, 'fhe hai hour is large and easy of access, with sufficient 
water to float ships of war. It was formerly the principal station for the shipping 
belonging to the Frerudi East India Company, and has now magazines for the siqjply 
of the royal navy. Its chief manufacture is salt, and its population is about 
20 , 000 . 


Cherburo is an important sea port, near Cap<^ La Ilogne, in Lower 
Normandy. It has long been considered as one of the principal stations of the 
French channel fleet, and immense sums have been spent in the construction of a 
sate harbour. A vast breakwater was erected to cheek tiu; force of the waves 
and form a secure roadstead; but this proved inetlectual. Bnonapartt; then 
determined to excavate a harbour out of the solid ground, capable of containing 
.">0 or Gl) sail of the line ; and this was accomplished to the extent of about 18 acres, 
in 181.‘1. The depth of tliis basin is 50 ft*et. Ilis next project was a wet-dock of 
equal dimensions, wbieli was begun in that year, and has since been eoinph'ted. 
Both together have cost nearly live millions sterling. The population of Cherburg 
is stated in a recent French work at l.‘l,50(). 

Ha vrr j)e Grace is a commercial and fortified town, at the influ.x of the 
Seine into the Englisli channel. It is surrounded with lofty walls and ditehes, 
and defended by one of the most regular citadels in France. Being the sea port of 
Paris, all the foreign trade which the su()port of that capital requires, is carried on 
through its medium. As it is the only eligible port between Cherburg and the 
northern extremity of the coast, it is always in a state of commercial activity, 
and its intercourse with all parts of the globe is very general. Its manufactures 
are also various. The number of its inhabitants is estimated at 21,000. 

Rouen, which was formerly the capital of the duchy of Normandy, is a city 
of great importance. It is finely situated on the right bank of the Seine, over 
which there is a bridge of boats, that rises and falls with the tide, and opens to let 
vessels pass. The tide rises sufficiently to bring up vessels of 200 tons to the quays 
of Rouen. The architecture of the town itself presents nothing Striking ; but the 
cathedral and the abbey church of St. Ouen are magnificent structures. The former 
was built by William the Conqueror, and is a noble edifice in the fine Gothic style, 
richly ornamented in the interior. In one of its towers is the celebrated bell, 
which weighs 40,0001bs. Rouen is a flourishing place, with numerous manufactures 
and extensive commerce. Is has frecjucntly been termed the Manchester of France, 
and maintains a population of about 80,000. It has an Academy of Arts, Sciences, 
and Belles Lettres; and has been the birth-place of many eminent men, among 
whom were the two Corneilles and Fontenelle. It was at Rouen that the Maid of 
Orleans was executed for witchcraft: and a monument i.s erected to her memory 
on the spot where the cruel sentence took place. 

Lisle, or TLsle, (the island) so called from its having been formerly surrounded 
by marshes, is a handsome commercial town. It was the capital ot French 
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about 1)1,500 individuals.-—V alenciennes is also a strong place in the same depart- 
nient, with about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Nancy is a handsome city in tlie north-west of France, and the capital of the 
department of the Meiirthe. It stands on the left bank of the river of that name, 
and is considered as one of the most pleasant cities in France. The gates resemble 
triumphal arches, more than the euiiiuiou I'niiHuees of a city. The streets are 
spacious, and the houses good. Tlui great S(piare, built by Staiiislaus 1., who made 
Nancy his residence after he was driven from the throne of Poland, is one of the 
fmes.t in France ; and each corner is adorned with a beautiful fountain. Among 
the public buildings, tlie. cathedral and tlie town-hall are the jjrie.eipal. The 
unfortunate Stanislaus and bis cpicen were buried in the ehur'*h of Notre Dame. 
Nancy is the seat of some literary institutions. Its mamifaetures are linen and 
woollen cloth ; but its chief articles of merehandize are corn and wiiu*. 'I'he 
present jmpulation is about 30,000. 

STUAsnunci, situated a few rnih's from Nancy, is a fine populous city, near the 
eastern confines of France. It stands a short distance from the banks of tin' 
llhinc. Some of its streets are spacious, and its buildings handsonn;. .Strasbnrg 
is a place of great strength, and is ent(*r(‘d by six gates, with six bridges over the 
river III, on which the town is built. JMany of the public; buildings arc handsome, 
and the cathedral is noted for the beauty of its spire, which is 57-1 French feet in 
height. The clock in this (;athe(lral is esteemed a curious and complicated piec'c of 
mechanism. It not only shows the hours of the day, and the days of the week, but 
the motions of the constellations, and the revolutions of the sun and moon. Stras- 
burg is the richest bishopric in France, and a place of considci'able tiade, ivith a 
p(>l)ulation of about 50,000 inhabitants. 

Metz is likewise a fortified town, situated oji the Moselle, near the northern 
borders of France, and is one of its most important frontier towns. It stands 
partly on an eminence and partly on a pkiin. The whole circumtereuce of the 
town and its fortifications, is between three and four miles. iVs it was once the 
seat of a Parliament, an Intendant, and other great oIHccts, most of its public 
buildings are noble edifices. Its cathedral is celebrated for its anticpiity, having 
existed as early as the 9th century. Metz has establishments for edueation and " 
literature, and apublic library. Its manufacturesincludecotton, linen,gauze, fustian, 
chintz, woollens, and a few other articles. The leather trade, also, employs great 
numbers, and the neighbourhood supplies corn, wine, and brandy for ex[)ortation. 

Its population is about 41,000. 

Rheims is a large, ancient, and celebrated city, standing < n the banks of the 
Marne, 'riic remains of an amphitheatre, a castle, a triumphal arch, and three city 
gates, still bearing the names of the Pagan Deities of the Romans, attest its anti¬ 
quity and former grandeur. Before the revolution, Rheims was the see of an 
archbishop, who was the first duke and peer of France, and always crowned the king. 
The principal church was erected before the year 40(5, and is a curious Gothic 
structure. The great squai-e is magnificent; but the other parts of the town are 
not distinguished for the beauty of their architecture. Rheims has several 
manufactures, and a population of 32,000 inhabitants. 
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Amiens was tlie Samaro-Briva of the ancients, and formerly the capital of 
Picardy, hat is now the chief jilace in the department of the fSomine. It is seated 
on the hank of a navigable river, about 14 leagues from the sea. Its situation is 
pleasant; tlie streets are broad, and many of the houses well built. It has several 
spacious squares, some handsome jmblie Imildings, and a tine cathedral, with a 
population of about 40,000 iudividiuds. Amiens is chiefly supported by its manu¬ 
factures of serge and woollen stuffs, with those of ribbands, lace, and soap, which 
are sent to various towns in France, as well as other parts of the continent. It 
was in this town tiiat the negotiations for peace between Ihigland and France were 
opened in October, 1801, ami the definitive treaty Avas signed on the 25th of IVIarch, 
1802. Amiens is said to have been taken by stratagem in 1507. A party of Spanish 
soldiers, dressed as peasants, Avere disjiatehed to the town by the gov’crnor of 
DoAvlens with a cartload of Avalnuts. When the cart had entered, the Avalnuts were 
sulfcred to fall about the streets, ami while the soldiers of the garrison Avere 
t'agerly engaged in gathering them up, the disguised Spaniards entered, overfioAvered 
the guard, and goS possession of the place. 

Orleans is an ancient and celebrated city near the centre of France. It is 
situated at the bottom of a declivity on the right bank of the Loire, in a pleasant 
and undulating country, agreeably diversified with Avoods, meadows, and cultivated 
fields, intermixctl Avith vineyards, and coA'ered Avith a hixuriant A'cgetation. 
Orleans is a very ancient toAvn, having been besieged by Attila, in the year 450. 
In the middle ages it Avas frequently the resideiuH; of the French kings. The aatiIIs 
that encompass the town, except on that side next the river, are about three miles 
in circuit ; and much of the included space is filled with narroAV and eroAvded 
streets. A handsome bridge of superior architecture crosses the river, and is 
equally admirerl for the boldness, solidity, and lightness, of its structure. The 
cathedral is one of the finest Gothic buildings in France ; but the other churches, 
though numerous, contain nothing remarkable. Orleans is Avell situated for trade. 
It is near the centre of the kingdom, and communicates by the Loire and its 
tributary streams Avith the sea, and scA’cral of the tertilc departments of the interior, 
thus forming an inland depot for the foreign commodities imported at Nantes and 
some of the adjacent ports. Its exports consist princi[)ally of native jiroduets, as 
corn, AA’ine, brandy, and fruit. It has manufactures of AVooUens, hats, stockings, 
and leather, Avith a population of about 42,000. 

Nantes is a large commerciid city, on the right bank of the Loin;, a few 
miles above its entrance into the Atlantic. The situation is more beautiful and 
conA'cnient than imist of the other towns in France. Nantes occupies the ascent and 
summit of an eminence, and descends to the brink of the spacious river, by Avhieli 
it receives the products of the interior, and by the sea, those of the most distant parts 
of the globe. 'I'he river is here formed into six branches by a number of islands, 
Avhich ai’e crossed l>v several handsome bridges. These branches unite iminediatelv 
below the toAvn, and form one broatl and smootb expanse. The greater part of tlie 
toAATi is meanly built, and it is only in the modern portion of it that the houses have 
any claim to elegance. The public buildings Iuia’c less correspondence Avith the 
prosperity and opulence of the place than is usual. The cathedral, hoAV'cver, 
ileserves the attention of the traveller, udiile the town-hall and the residence of the 
prefect are magnificent edifices. Nantes is extensively engagiHl in foreign trade 
and manufactures ; but only small vessels can come up to tlie town. The others 
unload at Paimbonif, about 20 miles below. The principal manufactures are 
cotton, linen, and AAmollen cloth, with hardware, earthenware, and glass. Ship¬ 
building is a prominent branch of its industry, and many vessels are engaged in 
the Newfoundland fishery. It communicates by means of the Loire with the large 
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inland totiais of Angers, Tours, Blois, and Orleans. Nantes is distingnished as the 
place when; the celehrated edict in favour of the protestants was issued in 1598, 
and the revocation ot whic.-h impressiHl so deep a stain on the memorable leign of 
lA>nis XIV. It shared largely in the calamities of tlie revolution, 'i’he civil ivar 
ot La Vendee reacluHl its very gati's, and rendered it the scene of many sanguinary 
cruelties. Its population is about 77,000. 

louLOLTSE has long Ixicn celebrated in the annals of France, ft is situated 
in the south, and is now the chief placii in the dejiartment of Upper Garonne. 
It was of much greater conseipiencc under the old government than at pnrsent, 
as its parliament, (of which there were then several in France') was esteemed next 
in rank to that of Paris. Toulouse is the lai’geist city in France, except I’aris and 
Lyons ; but its popnhition, which is only about 50,000, bears only a small proporl ion 
to its extmit. It was originaliy the capital of the Tecfusages, who were famed for their 
conqiH'sts in Greece and Asia. It next became a Roman colony, and was adorned 
with many of those specimens of art, whiidi always eharaeU'iizt'd the tlominion of 
that renowned people. The ruins of its celebrated amphitheatn', its capital, and 
other monuments, still remain. At successive eras, it was the capital of tlie 
^’^isigoths and the Aipiitaines. Most of the houses are built of brick, and many of 
the streets are spacious. The great canal of Languedoc terminati's in the Garonne 
near this city, which is favourable to its trade ; but less attention has been paid to 
commercial pursuits in Toulouse than in most other large towns. It is more <lis- 
tingnished foi' the taste disjilayed by its inhabitants for literature, arts, and sciences, 
and there arc several institutions for the jiromotion of liberal knowledge. Toulouse 
has also given birth to many illustrious men. It is an archbish(>pric, and its me¬ 
tropolitan church of St. hitienne is scarcely surpassed in magnitieeuce by any in 
France. Its Hotel de Ville is a modern cditict', in the form of a square, each side 
of which is 54 toises. 

Montpellier is another large ancient city, situated a few miles from the 
MediterraiK'an, and much resorted to for the saluluity of its climate. The interior 
is crowded, but its public buildings, coffee-houses, and baths, eidivcn and b(*autify 
it greatly. Its squares in general are small; Imt the Place da /b-y/w/, on the 
outside of the city, is esteemed tlu; Anest public walk in Kuro[)e. The most 
interesting of its public structures is the Roman Aijiieduet, composed of threi* 
tiers of arches, which conveys water to the city, from a mountain distant three 
leagues. Montpidlier is connected with the Mediterranean by the Canal de Grave, 
and the harbour of Cette forms its poi't. 'Fhe number ol inhabitants is about 
33,000. 

Versailles deserves to be mentioned as a modern city, and a favourite royal 
residence. Louis XIV. built a splendiil palace there, and laid out a noble garden 
and park. Architects, painters, and sculptors have adorned the edifice with many 
line specimens of the arts. The chapel is magnificent, and (he great gallei’y siiperli. 
The garden is ornamented with numerous statues, (;anals, and fountains ; but 
jirofusion is often more conspicuous than taste. The town has rapidly risen, by the 
almost constant presence of royalty, from an obscure village to a handsome city, 
an contains several spacious squares and streets, with li^ e public walks in its 
avenues and boulevards. It has a royal college, with a inanutacture of lire arms, 
and about 20,000 inhabitants. 
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CIIAFfEll IV. 

ManuJ'acfurcs, Fisheries, Commerce, and Shipping. 

THE proportion already stated in rolerence to the la\)onrin^ classes of France shows 
that it cannot be considered as a mannfactnrinj^ country in the same sense as 
England. Yet the Manufactuuks of France had obtained a certain degree of 
maturity and jterfection, in all that constitutes their retd utility, while those of 
England scarcely existed. JStufls were early made at Arras, and the manufacture 
of woollen cloth was extensive at the beginning of the 14th century. Henry IV., 
made great efforts to increase the iinlustry and irnprov'^e the manufactures of 
France, w'hich were still further promoted by his grandson Louis XIV. The sufiport 
of government, thus operating upon a productive country, a favourable climate, 
and an open market, raised France, at the close of the I7tii, and the beginning of 
tlie 18th centuries, to one of the most flourishing manufacturing states in Europe. 
But since that period the rivalry of the English, and the late revolution, with several 
other causes, have rendered it less pronunent. 

In the various branches of their maimfactures, the French undoubtedly mani¬ 
fest much ingenuity, and have attained great j)erfection. 'I'liey have a striking 
coincidence with the leading traits in their national character. Their ingenuity is 
principally direct'd to articles of show, rather than utility—of such as contribute 
to the gratification of the rich, rather than administer to the comfort and conve- 
nicnexf of society in general. 

The French have always been noted for their woollens, and their fine-cloths 
are deservedly celebrated. They are made in various parts. Louviercs, in Nor¬ 
mandy, and Abbeville, in Picardy, have long been famed, while the scarlet and 
black of Julienne and Sedan, are much esteemed. Cloths of every tpiality are 
made from the borders of the Netherlands to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The total amount of the most productive year, which was 1789, was estimated 
at 140,000,000 francs. 

Silk is the next important branch. It is very extensively diffused over the 
southern provinces of the kingdom, where the climate and other circumstances 
are most favourable to the production of the raw material. This was the great 
cause of the prosperity of Lyons. In 1787, that city alone employed 15,000 looms, 
and about 60,000 people; and the following year, the total produce of the silk 
manufactured in ail parts of the kingdom was estimated at 125,000,000 iivrcs. 

Linen is another stajile product of France, and is characteristic of the 
northern provinces, where the best flax is grown. Before the revolution, France 
exported linens to the amount of about twelve millions of livres, with lawns and 
candjrics to nearly half that sum. The French excel in their Laces, and those of 
the finest (piality are made in the northern provinces. The Cotton manufacture is 
of more recent introduction, and has to contend with the oviwpowering competition 
of Britain. Rouen is the principal seat of this trade, and the place where it has 
attained the greatest excellence; but it is likewise carried on in several other 
towns. Paper, glass, and china, were long distinguishing artiides. fSevres is tht; 
chief place for china, and St. Gobin for plate-glass, in which the French rivalled 
the Venetians. Paris is celebrated for its jewellery and all kinds of delicate and 
expensive tops ; while the tapestry of the Gobelins is among the most elegant 
productions of the loom. 
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riu! follownifif simimary gives a comj)eii(lioiis view of the present state of Freiicii 
inanulacturing industry. The statements are made in francs. 


Present state 
Manufaclures. 

Silks.. . 

AVoolleiis ,. ,. 

Flax .■. ■/. 

Hemp. 

Paper. 

('ottoii. 

Gold, Silver, mul Worsted Lace. 

Iron. 

<'<>l'pcr. 

Lead. 

Other Metals . 

AV afeh-iiiaking and niendinir 
Gold and Silversmith and Jen-elU 

Gilding llronzes .. 

Glass. 

KaBthenwarc of all kinds .. 

Bricks and Tiles .. 

Lime and Plaster. 

Goinmon Salt . 

Alnni. 


of the Manufaeturing Industrij in France. 


ry 


Value. 
107,500,000 
23H,133,0:52 
100,000,000 
1 12,700,012 
31,700.000 
101,000,000 
7,000,000 
207,300,377 
10,171,200 
4,830,100 
4,000,(100 
22,.500,00() 
38,000,000 
38,000,000 
20,500.000 
20,000,000 
17,500,000 
15,000,000 
0,000,000 
0,000,000 


Manujacturex. 

Copperas. 

Saltpetre . 

Nitric Acid.. 

Muriatic Acid . 

Other Salts and Aeids.. 

Soaj). 

Sugar ., 

Hats. 

IVcjiared Skins. 

Dyeing. 

N’arni.shing .. 

Pcit'uniery. 

Starch . 

Books, Printing. 

Cahiiiet-warc and Musical 
strumenls .. 

Beer . 

(Oder and I’errv. 

Spirits., .. 


In- 


Vntne. 
3.000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 
240,000 
0,000,000 
3.3,000,000 
00,823.010 
2 1,.375,000 
155,3'i2.000 
4 1,117,050 
5,00(».000 
13,000,00(» 
0 , 000.000 
21.(i.V2,72t; 

40,000,000 

17,0.35,.3/ 7 
l.‘',(i22,13.'» 
55,0t)tl,00t» 


Tlie total value of the.se pnjduet.s amounts annually to 1,820,102,lOn IVancs ; 
of which about 4 lt),00(),00() lujiy he rcchoncd .'is the value of liome-grown niw 
materials; 18(1,000,000 of workman.ship; 102,000,000 of tools, huildings, coais, 
caudles, &.c.; leaving 182,00o,2'2l as prolit tothemamifaeturer, or about \() per < <nf. 

The same causes that almost destroyed the eomuu'ret' of France nearly cat 
off httr Fisheries, Clinch are now carried on chieny for herrings, iiiackerel, 
sardine, anchovy, tunny, and other species, near its own coasts. One pt'culiar 
branch of the French fishery is that for coral, in the Mediterhineau, for which a 
conijiany has long been establislutd at Marseilles. 

liittle can be said respecting the invsent state of French (ioMMEucK. The events 
that rose out of the revolution were nearly fatal to its existence ; and though the 
return of peaee and the restoration of many of l.er colonics will doubtless ri'vive it, 
much time Avill be necessary for it to regain its former state. M. Chaptal has 
given the amount of French Imports and Exports for an average of three years 
ending with 17-811, Avhich was immediately before the revolution. The numbers 
are in francs. 



ImporU. 

K.rportx. 

Spain.. 

13,711,800 _ 

85,084,133 

Portugal. 

!), 180,3.53 _ 

3,751,933 

Switzerland .... 

6.796,467 .... 

21,124,033 

Uiissia . 

6,854,633 .... 

6,523,467 

Piedmont . 

24,571,967 - 

18,981,433 

Genoa . 

9.525,8.33 _ 

5,853,9(i7 

Ttvo Sicilies .... 

18,717,000 _ 

Not stated 

Minor states of 1 
Germany.. J 

8,518,033 .... 

23,(i81,0t)0 

Prussia.. 

4,037,16/ .... 

10,428,267 


tt idi 

Ilolkind. I(i7 

Sweden ........ 7.(*5I,0()7 

Denin;irk . .3,!(78.5;i.3 

Aiislriii. 32,f-'5S,200 

Biigkitid. ((2,2!l5.s(K) 

American states.. 10.2 11.8.33 

.. (i,l!V.302 


Hans Towns .... 12,78!), 1(57 

I.evaut in general .37,317,048 


K.iptirff. 

.l(),7!)(:,5;!;; 
.3,!)-J3,(i()0 
(1,451,867 
Not stated 
.33, lS(i,.33.3 
l,5l.3,(;.3.3 
14,5.35,072 
fi2,310,!l(57 
18,214,734 


The French Shipping has, of course, particiiiated in the decline of its commerce. 
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CHAFrER V. 


(ioccrnment and Constitution—Laws and Jurisprudence — Army — Navy—Revenue 

Political Importance and Relations. 

THE Government of France, since the restoration in 181-1, is a limited monarchy. 
Its constitution was formed on that of England, but it dilfers from it in some 
essential points. TJic king is considered as infallible, and his ministers are 
responsible for the public measures pursued by government. Females are excluded 
from the throne.* Besides the cabinet and council of state, there are two houses of 
l^jirliament; one, of peers, chosen by tiie king, and hohling their situations for 
life, and the other of deputies, elected by the pe<>ple, resembling our House of 
(.'ommons. 'Hw French cabinet is composed of the keeper of tlie seals, and the 
ministers of foreign aftiiirs, of finance, of wa-, of the navy, of colonres, of the 
home department, and of the head of the royal household. Each of these ministers is 
independent in his own department. The King lias also his Privy Council, and a 
Council oj' State, which is the most elViciont body, and is well organi/ed for the 
dispatch of business. It is divided into separate committees, each of whieli is 
attached to the minister to whose department its labours are dedieated, and from 
whom it receives the subjects for its deliberations. The ])rerogatives of the king 
are nearly the same in France as in England, with the addition of proposing 
all laws in the two chambers of legislature. The Chamher <>f' Peers is com[iose(i 
of about 200 members uho are appointed by the king, but th(‘ir numlK r is not 
limited. When once nominated they arc legislators for life. Their duties cor¬ 
respond with those of the English Peers, and like them they are the body to try 
the ministers of state, if impeached by the other house. The discussions of the 
peers arc not made public, in the same way as those of the deputic's, which are 
regularly reported, as in England. But after the lapse of a few days, the [iriucipal 
speeches, upon any subject of great national interest, find their way into the 
iMoniteur. 

The Chamber of Deputies, as fixed by the charter granted by the king on his 
restoration, was com|)o.sed of 258 Members, one-fifth of whom are renewed annu¬ 
ally. The cpialifications for members of this assembly were 40 years of age, and 
the payment of 1000 francs in direct taxes. They have since been increased 
by 172 deputies (two for each of the 80 departments.) These .Are to lie chosen by 
one-fourth of the electors who pay the greatest sums in taxes. The total number 
of members, in the house of Dejmties, since the beginning of 1819, is, therefore, 
430. A public document makes the wdiole number of electors about 93,900 ; and 
of those who are qualified to become candidates for representatives little more than 
HOOO. 

The present division of France is favourable to a minute administration of 
justice; but it causes the courts and judges to be greatly niulti[)lied. This admi¬ 
nistration has been entirely remodelled since the. commencement ot the revolution, 
and the cumbrous mass of the ancient laws reduced into a portable and intelligible 
lorin. The laws of France are now presented in a few volumes, respectively 
appropriated to civil and criminal i;ases. To administer these laws, the following 
organization is established.—About 3700 magistrates are appointed by government, 
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during pleasure, with small salaries. They try civil causes to a limited amount 
within their several districts ; and act as moderaters in cases to which their power 
does not extend. A reference to them is a necessary preliminary to further 
proceedings.—Next to these are the primary courts (Tri/junaiu de 'premiere instance), 
which amount nearly to 3(>0, the jurisdiction of each extending over a certain 
district. The judges and assistant judges who preside in t\»ese are ahont 3300.— 
Ihc next step in the judicial scale is the Cours ^ Appel, or Cours Roi/ale, of which 
there are twenty-seven for the wliole kingdom, with almut a thousatid officiating 
judges. To these an appeal lies from the tribunals of the first instance. They 
hold their sittings in the chief town of their respective districts. Superior to all 
these is the Coitr de C<tssnt}on, instituted at Paris, and composed of foi'ty-nine, 
judges, who hear appeals relative to forms of proceedings, and on any defect being'" 
discovered, a new trial is granted Indbre anotlier court. The jurisdiction t)f this 
court extends to both civil and criminal eases ; that of the others to civil only. 
There are also about 21.5 Trihnnan.v de Commerce, with five Judges each, in the 
most commercial towns in tlie kingdom ; the judges have no salaries. 

» For carrying into eflect the eriniinul law, there is also a stu’ies of courts 
established. They refer 1. to Contraventions, 2. to Misdemeanours, 3. to (Jriines. 
The justices try cases of ('ontraveuticni, and can inflict five days’ confinement, and 
a fine of 15 francs. An appeal lies from their decision to the Tribunaux Correc- 
fionels, wlfich are compostal of the judges of the tribunals of the first instance. 
They try misdemeanours without a jury, and can condemn to fiv(>. years’ iinprison- 
ment, and a fine,of 12,000 francs. From these an appeal lies to the. Cours d"Appel. 
The judges of these last courts also compose the Cours d'Assises, which consist of 
five judges each, and try crimes with a jury, andean inflict capital punishment; 
for which a majority of rwo-tnirds of the jury is snflieient. In a<ldition to these 
there are tli(“ Conseils de’duerre, whos(! sittings are permanent in each of the military 
divisions. They are composed of about 200 judges, all military men, avIio try 
causes without a jury ; and not only sncli as relate to military men alone, but 
oflences committed by a military man against any individual. An appeal lies from 
the decisions of these courts to the Conseil de Revision, which is also composed ot 
otlicers. This enormous judicial establishment, eomj)rises nearly 5(100 judges, which 
is a judge for about every five thousand })ersons ; while in Kngland, including the 
twelv^e judges, the two chancellors, and the ten masters in chancery, there is oiu; 
judge for ai)out every four hundred thousand persons. 

The law relative to the disposal of j)roperty allows a pjirent, who has oidy one 
child, to dispose* of the half of his property to any person. Should he have two 
children, he can disjAose only of one-third. If any greater number, he is only 
allowed to part with one-fourth ; and each child must have an eepial portion ot the; 
remainder. This law is a prolific source of litigation, and ot tamily dissensions. 

Rec(*nt events have caused an immense reduction i«i the French Armv. 
According to the public documents of IHII), it now consists ot M0,000 men. Its 
Navv has been nearly annihilated within a few years ; but great (!xertions have since 
been made to restore it to its former importance. A Fn'uch statement at the 
beginning of 1H19, makes it amount to 48 sliips of the line, -'9 frigates, and about 
20 smaller vessels. 

Such an armament with a heavy national debt, and the current expenses 
of (he state necessarily recpiin; a large Revenue. This amounts to about 
855,000,000 of francs, oV £:io,625,000. The general total of the budget provisoire 
for 1819, makes the public income 891,435,000 francs, or £37,143,125. The national 
debt was stated a few months ago at £114,416,r>fi(). For an enumeration of the par¬ 
ticular sources of the public income and expenditure, for 1818, see Chapter Vlll. 

4 1* 
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FRANCE. 


In sketching tlic Political Importance and Relations of the other states, 
wc have already assigned the place which France occupies among the great powers 
of Europe. Her situation, extent, population, soil, and climate, all combine to 
give her a commanding aspect in the political compact which now binds the 
various European states into one great federative body. For all the purposes of inter¬ 
course, tlie position of France is most favourable. A long range of coast on the 
Atlantic, intersected by tlie estuaries of three noble rivers, opens an easy access, 
from tlic interior, to the most distant parts of the globe; while her ports on thii 
Medittu-ranean give her a peculiar facility of communication with the north of 
Africa and the Levant. 'I'his, in conjunction with her extent, enabUjs her to pro¬ 
duce all the necessaries and most .of the luxuries of life in great abundance ; 
and thus renders her more independent of foreign connexions than any of the 
other European states. Much of her soil is rich ; and her climate, being every 
where genial, she is capable of rewarding t he efforts of enlightened industry by 
copious returns. 

With an army on the peace establishment of 140,000 men, and capable of 
being increased to three times that nnndier ; and with a navy superior to any other 
in Europe, except that of Great Britain, she must always continue an object of great 
attention to the other powers. France is merely separated from England by a narrow 
channel—a comparative rivulet—But be it remembered that all tlie powerand inge¬ 
nuity of Buonaparte could never transport his supposed Invincihlrs to this side of the 
channel, notwithstanding he avowed his intention of dining at .St. .Tames’s on a fixed 
day. France and England have long been considered as opposciho each other in 
interests as well as in situation ; and this feeling can scarcely be less powcrfid in 
the breasts of our neighbours at the present than at any former period. But a 
mutual alliance, founded upon their reciproixd wants, would oliviously be the best 
guarantee to both. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Iteligion and Ecclesiastical Geography — Education—Language and Literature- 

Arts and Sciences—Planners and Customs. 


ALL modes of Christian worship, as well as Judaism, are nominally tolerated in 
Franee; but the ("atholie is the established religion of the eonntry, and professe<l 
by the. greatest body of the population. The Lutherans and Calvinists mnoniit to 
about two millions, and the Jews to lu'arly 00,000. Tlie late jjersecutions, howe\xM, 
which the protestatits experienced in the south of Franee, and the insults to wliieh 
they are eonstanlly exposed from a bigotted populace, are strong proofs that the 
tokVation, as far as dep(mds upon the people, is merely nominal, lietbre the revo¬ 
lution, the landed property belonging to the church was extensive, ami the incomes 
of the superior clergy, and of the monasti’ries, were very great; l)ut in 1700 the 
government seizetl the clnnx’h prop(!rty, and assigned a fixed salary to the clergy, 
which is still continued. The number of clergy was also extremely numerous inior 
to that period, but they were then greatly diminished, and thousands of them 
einigral(‘d. Under the old regime there were eighteen archbishops, and one hun¬ 
dred and twelve l>ishops ; but the former were then reduced to nine, and the latter 
to forty-one. 

Franee has long possessed ample means of Em'CATjoN for the higher classes ; 
but in this, as well as in other national provisions, the interests of these (dasses alone 
’were consulted. Befoix' the revolution theie were twenty-three universities, whosi.*. 
functions were suspended for a time by that grand convulsion; but the means <>l 
education were subsequently established in a dilferent and more comprehensive 
form. The first step in the gradation uxe primary schools, which are similar to our 
parish schools. In these, part of the expense is defrayed by the pupils. Then there 
are Secondary schools, in which also, a part of the expense is paid by the publhr. 
The /.//rc'eA, which are now called Royal colleges, are largi; provincial schools, wIkm c 
the pupils are taught classics, imatheinatics, and rhetoric. They are in immediate 
dependance upon government. There are likewise twenty-six universities ; lor 
though the term Unirersity is now confined to the establishment at Paris only, while 
those in the ])rovincial towns are denominated Academics, yet they are constituted 
like the universities of other countries. These Royal colleges are situated at 

P.'in. 

Poitiers. 

Kennes. 

Koucii. 

Strasburg. 
luitlousu. 

The whole of the above are Catholic Institutions; but the protestants have 
two colleges for the study of divinity, one at Strasburg, and the other at Mont- 

A RoyalOrdonnancc,dated4thof September, 1816, recognized the Polytechnical 
school, the object of which is to diffuse instruction in the mathematical, physical, 


Aix. 

Ciihors. 

Metz. 

Amiens. 

Clermont. 

Moiilpcllicr. 

Aiigors. 

l>ijon. 

Nancy. 

liesangon. 

Douay. 

Nisme.s. 

Ttorclcaux. 

tireiioble. 

Orleans. 

Itourges. 

Limoges. 

Paris. 

Caen. 

Lyons. 
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and chemical sciences, together witii the graphic arts; and to prepare jmpils for 
the royal military schools. Candidates for admission into this school, must be 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty ; and the term allowed them to complete 
their studies, is from two to three years. The Ecole Normale is an establishment, 
maintained at Paris, for the preparation of masters for the secondary schools, and 
assistants in the Lyeves. 

According to a return of the public schools throughout France in 1815, and 
the pupils they contained, they were. 


Schools, 

Universities. 


L’f) 

Pupils. 

(i,320 

Lvcies, or lloyal Colleges. 


•Mi 

9,000 

Secondiirv schools . 


3 (is 

2 S.000 

Divinity schools of the second 
each Diocese).. 

class (one in 

41 

r».23.3 

Primary schools. 


22,300 

737,379 


Total.. .. 

*>.> -71 

783,941 


In addition to these institutions, the systems of Bell and Lancaster, having been 
adopted by a society of benevolent individuals, and encouraged by governinent, 
are now dilfusing the advantages of useful knowledge among the poorest classes 
of the population. 

The French Language is known and spoken in all parts of J'jirope. It is 
chiefly derived from the Latin, but is intermixed with many words and idioms of 
Celtic and Gothic origin. It possesses great variety, clearness, and precision, and 
is well suited to express all the various degrees of pleasure, and all the multifa¬ 
rious wants of life. But it is rather soft tlian nowerful, and is generally conshlered 
as deficient in expressions of grandeur and sublimity. From the time of Louis 
XIV., it has been peculiarly adapted to the lighter species of writing, the inspira¬ 
tion of which consists of imagination and wit. 

French Literature has long been in a progressively flourishing state; and 
the encouragement it has obtained, has given rise to a variety of excellent books 
on almost every subject. Their works on polite literature, philosojihy, astronomy, 
and the exact sciences, are universally read and admired; but in those of bold 
inquiry and inventive genius, they are surpassed by the English and Italians; while 
in those that demand laborious research and patient investigation they arc inferior 
to the Germans. On these points a late traveller observes, “ The present state of 
French literature is confessedly low. They say the talent of the nation has been 
turned into other channels, and there is a good deal of truth in the assertion. Like 
ourselves they are totally without dramatic writers of the first class ; though their 
small pieces have much effect and point. In oratory they are at once poor and 
vicious. —In science, France has several distinguisheil names, but she does not 
seem to be replacing those she is losing with any thing like their equals. In one 
science of the highest importance to mankind, she is veiy decidedly behind Eng¬ 
land—namely, in that of medicine. In all those efforts of mind that denote deep 
internal feeling, chaste and sound principle, and enlarged and honest observation, 
the French are at present behind not only the English but also the Germans. The 
vvhole of their system of society and instruction is opposed to what is natural, 
touching, and pure ; and their remarkable disposition to look for models only to 
themselves and their own possessions, stands directly in the way of improvement. 
England has at present five or six excellent poets—France has not one—It might 
be said she never had.”— Scott's yisit to Paris. 
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Tlie poets, painters, and sculptors of France, particularly the latter two, 
manifest a degree of sensuality on all occasions, which can only he accountetl for 
by the loose and depraved state of the national manners. They uniformly make 
an unnecessary display of the figure, which is highly ofiensive to those endowed 
with a true perception of delicacy. Nearly all the productions of the pencil and 
the chisel that have been executed by modern French artists, exhibit this prosti¬ 
tution of talent, so disgraceful to those liberal professions. 

The Manners and Customs of France have long displayed such a contrast 
with those of England, and presenterl such an inviting lield i'or the exercise of 
prejudice and the powers of description, that the subject has become familiar to 
every English reader. This familiarity has also been wonderfully iiu'reased ‘»y 
recent events. Excluded for years troin a country within sight of our shores, 
curiosity was stimulated by restraint, and when the channel was suddenly re¬ 
opened, France was literally crowded with British travellers. Each found so 
much that was cither dirterent from, or opposed to, what he had been accus¬ 
tomed to, that the press teemed with the multifarious descriptions which ponrc'd 
from the opposite shores.—To explain what is singular, reconcile what is jiarailox- 
ical, describe what is excellent, and mark what is vicious, in the manners, customs, 
and charai.'ter of our rivals, and to investigate the basis upon which tin* fabric of 
their society is supported, would be an ample and interesting theme ; but meridy to 
repeat what is trivial, or present what is familiar, would neither augment the 
information nor promote the entertainment of the reader. The former we cannot 
attempt, the latter we will not pursue. A brief summary must, therefore, sulfiee. 

One of the first impressions made on the mind of an Englislmian, when 
visiting France, is that of negligence. Every thing appears to he in ilisorder. 
The state of the buildings, the variety of dresses, the appearance of the people, 
the want of cleanliness, all impress him with this idea. This feeling equally 
possesses him whether he roams through the country, or perambulates the crowded 
city. In England he is accustomed to see the useful every where blended with the 
ornamental; but almost every step of his progress in France reminds him that the 
people have little [lerception of the beauties of nature. “ One may travel for days 
through rich and cultivated districts and not see any thing like a disposition to 
beautify them ; or to embellish the fields which so luxuriantly ri'pay the sligliest 
labour of cultivation.” 

The unusual activity of the women, with the air of dexterity, content, and 
publicity which pervades all the alfairs of ordinary life, are immediately pon'cived. 
While domestic cares chiefly occupy the fair sex in Britain, the temah's of France 
take an active part in all the concerns of life. At court they are politicians—in the 
city, they are merchants and tradesmen—in the countiy, they are farm(*rs and 
laboui'ers ; for there is hartlly any operation of rural economy in which they <lo not 
take a share. The contrast between the restraint upon females before marriage, and 
the total absence of it after, forcibly strikes an Englishman. In the one ease the 
strictest suriKnllance is maintained—in the other the utmost license is allowed—a 
natural consequence of the want of moral feeling. No other people are so much 
influenced by society as the French. By it alone their seiaimcnts are formed, 
and their manners regulated. It is the life of their pleasures, and the c(‘ntre of 
their gratifications. They work, sit, and talk in the streets ; and have but little 
reserve in any of their transactions. So fascinating is this charm to the soul of a 
Frenchman, that he seems to lose all idea of self respect before its allurements ; and 
when subject to its influence, the decorated Chevalier may be seen contending with 
the unwashed blacksmith. 

“ The essence of the French character is an exuberance of animal spirits. 
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kind sympiitliy, and lively sensibility, they are often of insecure commerce, from 
laxity of principle, unmeanning professions, jealous irritability, and a strong 
pr()j)en.sity to intrigue.” Most of their passions and feelings verge to excess. 

I 'nder the influence of their impetuous ardour, there is scarcely any thing great or 
lieioic tliat they are not capable of. performing; and the late revolution has fully 
manifested, that there is nothing execrable—nothing M'hieh sinks the character 
below that of the savage, which they are not capable of committing. The following 
summary has been drawn up by a late visitant and a close observer. 

“ They are a clever people, they are an active people, they are a gay people ; 
but they are not deep or sound thinkers ; they do not feel virtuously, or perma¬ 
nently; they have no native relish for the charms of nature, the shallow sophis¬ 
tications and thea-trical forms of artificial systems are their favorites -they ean 
see nothing but simple facts,—they cannot det(‘ct causes, conseciuences,-and 
eannexion,—and (what is M’orst of all) their actions are not indexes to their hearts. 
Hence they must be, and are, smart couversers, amiable talkers, dexterous workers, 
—persons who [mil down pyramids to see what they contain,—who make drawings 
of ruins, exhibitions of statues, and speeches at Institutes;—but hence they can 
not be, and are not, either insjiired poets, sound moralists, or correct politicians. 
I.,ool\ at all the great modern discoveries of concealed truths, that have done 
honour to human knowledge, and advantage to human condition, scarcely one of 
tluyn has been made by France—but France has robbetl the tliscoverers of their 
honours, and France has raised many splendid but false theories, and Frenchmen 
have been very able and industrious compilers, collectors, linguists, and travellers. 
On the other hand, by far the majority of the atrocities, disappointments, andsullerings, 
trhich have befallen the world during the last hundred years, have had their source 
in France ; there is .scarcely an imaginable extreme of op[)ositc follies and crimes 
into which .she has not plunged her.self within that period ;—there is not tin example 
of imprudence which she has not afforded, not a possible boast of vanity which 
she has not offensively made, and from which she has not been disgracefully 
driven. It woidd be unworthy of a rational man to leel incensed against a nation, 
—but it would be dastardly and unfaithful towards all the most important interests 
of our nature, to fall silently in with pretensions that are untrue, unfair, and 
mischievous. There is no shape in which the claim of being the greatest people in 
the world can be made, in which it has not been made, by the French.—It is 
repeated day after day, under eveiy possible change of circu'iistances; now as 
conquerors, now as vanquished, now as republicans, now as imperialists, now <i8 
royalists. Whatever freak they cut, whatever tumble they take,—whether they 
stand on their heads or their heels,—or lie or sit,—they poke their faces in 
those of their neighbours, with a siqiercilious grin of satisfaction, and an intolerable 
assumption of superiority.”— Scott's Fisit to Paris, 
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Anfjqmt'tes and Curio^iitlcs of IVature and Art — Islands—Colonies and Selllements, 

FllANX'E contains miincrons Monumknts of Antiquity. Some of them are 
referred to a Celtic orij^in ; otliers were tlie work of the llel^ie (iauls, and a still 
jfnniter luimher was constrm^ted by the Romans. 'I’liose ^‘iKTally ascribed to thi^ 
Celts are chietly of the Druidic kind ; but one of the most distinmiished momiim nts 
of this sort is near Carnac on the coast of RritUiny. It is representi’d as beini;- of 
a mt^re stupendous desirrijition than Stonehenge, and as <’onsisting' of nearlv 1000 
stones, some of them being-eighteen or twenty feet higli.—Nismes is one of the 
ehiet siti« of the architectural antiipiities of the Roman era. It is more interesting- 
to the aim([nariau than any other I'airopean city execjit Rome. Some «)f the nu'st 
celebrated of these monuments are the Temple of Diana, the house Imilt by Adrian, 
called la Maiso)! t/aarn'e, the amphitheatre, and the noble a<pieduet, ealled tiu' 
Pont dn Card, at a short distance from the; city, with the remains of fountains, 
baths, statues, and other relics. Tlie building- which is usually calleil the Tcinjde 
of Diana, is by sonui supposed to have been a Pantheon. The Maison (jaarree 
stands in the middle of the town, and is a tine ancient edifu-e, sev('nty-six feet in 
length, thirty-eight in breadth, and sixty-four in height. Its front is adorned w ith 
six (;ohmins, and the sides with ten each. The height of tlicse coinmns is 
iwenty-s(‘ven feet. 'I’his edifice forms one of the most striking monuments of 
Roman grandeur and taste. Its original design is uncertain; but it was built in 
the reign of Augustus, and is in tine preservation. The v^//n/////7//e«//7'is a strnetnre 
nearly equal in magnitude to the Coliseum at Rome, but in higher preservation. Its 
grand circle is entire, and the columns, porticos, and many other ornaments, aie 
not mucli defaced. This amphitheatre, which was built in the reign of .Antoninus 
Pius, is one of tlie most perfect specimens exhibited in any country. It is of an 
ovalfig-ure, about 1080 feet in circuit, and sutliciently capacious to accommodate 
twenty thousand persons. TJie stones of which it is constructed are very large, 
and the whole exhibits a noble specimen of architectural elegance and strength. 
The traveller’s attention is also attracted by a lai'ge tower, standing on an emimmee 
on the north side of the city. It is about two hundred feet high, and was formerly 
surrounded by a circle of open columns. The celebrati'd Pont du Gard may be 
considered as another of the most perfect specimens of Roman art that any (sountry 
presents. It is situated about three leagues from Nisines, and was erected in the 
Augustan age, to convey a stream of water to that city, udien it was a Iloinaii 
colony. It consists of three tiers of arches supporting eac'. other. The first 
tier contains six, the second eleven, and the upjicr one tliirty-six. It is in such 
high preservation that it looks like a bridge of a few years’ standing. The length 
between the mountains which it unites is 723 feet, anti its height to the top of the 
aqueduct is 174 feet three inches. The order of architecture is the Tuscan ; and it 
is so simply elegant, that its symmetry never fails to excite astonishment. 

France has fewer Natural Curiosities than many other countries of less 
€xtent. Its wide-spread plains are unfavourable to their occurrence, and the 
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French tnstc is also equally unfavourable to particularize those that do occur. A 
few, however, deserve attention. The triangular plain of La Craa, situated on 
the east of t lie Rhone, between Salon and Arles, is one of the most singular in 
Euro])e. It occupies al)out twenty square leagues, and is entirely composed of 
shingle and gravel. Some of the stones are as large as a man’s head: and 
the whole is generally as destitute of vegetation as the shingle on the sea shore. 
Nt) docun\ent exists from which the formation of this plain can be determined ; 
but that it does not owe its origin to any modern catastrophe is evident from its 
liaving been known to the ancients as the Campus Lapidlus, ami Campus Herculcus, 
and I’eferred by them to the fabulous ages. vSevcral Caves .also open in some of the 
calcareous districts of France. One of the most singular of these is near the 
village of Ik'aume, in Franche Conipte, .and is reniarkai)le for containing a glacier. 
It is situated .at the bottom of a small valley, in the midst of a thick forest, and 
faces the north. Its mouth, which is on .a level with the bottom of the valley, is 
.about forty-live feet wide, tind after a long descent, the passage leads to a spacious 
hall, nearly 100 feet high, and from wlfudi a second passage conducts to the 
chamber that contains the glacier. The immediate descent to this is by .a hpJder 
of forty feet long. This cavern presents numerous stalactites of ice, which are 
nearly joined by pillars of the same materials rising from a magnificent iHalestal. 
Reaumur’s thermometer, which in the open air stotxl at more than twenty ilcgrces, 
fell to less than two, when carried into the cave.—The caves at Roquefort are 
remark.able for a current of cold air which always rushes through them, and ahich 
proceeds from the fragnumts of a calcareous mountain. Its tcmper.ature is seldom 
more than .j", and frequently much less. It decreases as that of the external air 
increases, for then the strength of the current is augmented. M. Chaptal, on entering 
one of these c.avcs in August, when the thermometer stood at in the shade, found 
it sink to 4 ’. and was informed it had l>een seen as low as two degrees in the same 
situation. TIk'sc caves are used for making a peculiar kind of cheese, which is miu^h 
esteemed in various parts of France. 

The fountain of Vaueluse, on which Petrarch has conferred such celebrity, is 
at the termination of the valley of the same name. A perpendicular rock rises 
about 600 feet, in which there is a caveiTi, whence the fountain issues The 
entrance to this cave is impeded by a large rock, from the base of which the 
fountain usually flows in a multiplicity of small streams; but when the water in 
the cave is augmented by the melting of the snow, it rises above the rock, and 
flows over in a beautiful cascade. The fountain of I.a Foux, in the diocese of 
Aix, is similar to that of Vaueluse. The department of Ardeche likewise con¬ 
tains several curiosities, among which are the n.atural bridge over the Ardeche. 
the grottos of V.'iHon, the gulf of Goule, and various basaltic formations. 

France contains few Islands in comparison with the extent of its coast; and 
most of those are unimportant. Commencing a brief survey at the northern 
extremity of the shore, and passing the islands of Jersnf and Guernsey^ alrefidy 
described .as English possessions, the isle of Oukssant pre.sents itself off theco.nst 
of Finisterre. It forms a portion of that department, and contains about fifteen 
square miles, and 1650 inhabitants, many of whom are employed in the fishery; 
fish being their staple commodity, which it exports to various parts of the adjacent 
coasts. It has one castle, a village, .and sever.'d hamlets. 

Groais and Belle-Isle are included in the department of Morbihan. The 
former is very small. The latter is about 15 miles long and five broad, with a 
populatior of 5600 inhabitants. It is about 15 miles from the shore, encompassed 
with rocks, and defended by a good citadel. It can only be entered at a few places. 
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and tliose are fortified. It i.s a fertile island with a salubrious climate. The capital 
is Palais. ^ There are also three other small towns, anil three ports. Its coiniuerce 
consists chiefly of coi'ri, salt, and fish, the latter being principally pilchards, which arc 
cauglit near the. coast. 

Notumoutier and Islr-Dieu belong to I^a Vendee. The former is a fruitful 
island, and the inhabitants chiefly employed in agriculture. The latter produces 
but little. The men are principally mariners ; and the women till the .soil, which 
is light and sandy. 

The Isle of Re, and that of Oleron, belong to the department of ( harante. 
The former contains about 00 square miles of surface, ami a |)opulalion of neaidy 
17,000 people. It is separated from the coast by a narrow channel, and defemled by four 
forts. Its chief products are wine and brandy, but it has few trees, and grows neither 
corn nor hay. Salt is made in large quantities, and this, with n ine and brandy, are the 
principal I'xports. St. Martin is the priucij>al town. The length of Oleron is about 
20 miles, its breadth about six, and its superficial eontimts nearly 100 square miles. 
It is fertile in corn and wine, and much salt is made on the coast by evaporating 
the ^a-water. 'I’hc population of Oleron is about 10,000, most of whom an; 
emplo^l as sailors or fishermen. The chief places in the island are the small 
towns S^Pierre and Oleron. 'flie light-house of Chassirou stands at its northern 
extremity?^'rhe island of Aix, on the north-west of Roehfort, is a small fertile isle, 
W'ith aliout 15,000 inhabitants. 

On entering the Meiliterrauean, the Jfi/rrrs are met with, olV the smith coast 
of V'lr. A city of tlie same name, on tlie opposite shore, gives the appellation to 
this group, wfiieh is composed of the isles of pDrlqucrollcs, Portvros, and the isle 
Lccanf. They enjoy almost pi'rpetual sjiring; j)rotlncing olivi's, oranges, citrons, 
and various medicinal plants. One of these is su|)pos('d to lia\(^ been Ogygia, 
Homer’s island of Calypso. No other islands occur eastward, till \vc reach 
C’oRsicA, which is the laigest of the French islands in hairope, and situated in t.he 
•i2d degree of latitude, ix'tween the coasts at (ienoa and the jsland ot Sardinia. 


It is aiiont 110 miles in length, and nearly 50 at its grt'alest breadth, with a siirtaee 
of l.SOO sipiare miU's, and a population of about 175,000 individuals. Corsica lias 
been sncci'ssively jiossessed by tlie Carthaginians, the Uomans, the (tofhs, the 
SaraiH’iis, tlu' Franks, tlie Po[>e, the Pisans, the (ienocse, the I’iiiglish, and the 
French, to whom it was transfmred in 1700. It is chiedy a region of mountains; 
the tu'o higliest summits of which, are Monte llolondo and Monti* d Oro ; the 
former rising 0000 feet, and the latter 8720 above the level of the sea. The air is 
often foggv, and the climate ot the lower parts unhealthy; but the heats ot sum¬ 
mer are tempered by tfie bri'czes from the se i and the mountains, which also render 
the cold of winter sometimes severe. 'I’ii!; soil is strong and little eultivated ; but 
it produces some corn, with wine, oranges, lemons, figs, and var/otis other fruits. 
The chief Mcalth of the island, however, consists in oil, chesnuts, timber, and 
minerals ; among' which are silver, cop[)cr, lead, and iron. '1 lie forests are very 
extensive, and inueh silk is produced, which is sent raw to (h-noa and Lyons.— 
Amidst so many natural advantages the Corsicans are poor and indolent, raising 
searc(*ly S'jtHcient grain for their wants, having no mamifai'tm *s, and possessing 
little trade. They are/ealoiis jirofessors of the (’atholie religion, and snpersti- 
tioiisly attached to its exterior ceremonies. liiterature has made but little progress 
among the Corsicans, and the elegant arts are scarcely knowm ; edueation, how¬ 
ever, has been improved since the island has formed an integral part of the 
territories belonging to the French government. The chief town is Ajaccio, stam'.- 
ing on a gulf of the same name, on the west side of the island, and defended by a 
Strom’- citlidel. The gulf forms a .secure and commodious liarbour below the town, 






but a projecting- roek renders it difliciilt of entrance. Ajaccio is tlie seat of the 
deparniental govornnient, and has been much improved since it was in possession 
of tfie Fieucb. it now contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants, and the nund)er has 
lately been augmented by the encouragement given to settlers by the government. 
Ajaccio was the ancient (Jrshium, and has also been rendered celebrated as the 
birth-place of Napoleon Ilnona])arte.— Bast'ui was the former capital of the island, 
and the ancient Marfinorum Opp'tdum. It is sitmited oii the acclivity of a hill over¬ 
looking the sea on the north-east side of the island, and carries on some trade in 
skins, wine, oil, and fruit, which arc j)roduced in abundance in the neighbourhood. 
The stilettos made here are most esteemed by the Italians. The ])opulation is now 


about 8000. There are also five or six other towns, with Irom two to five thousand 


inhabitants each. 


Besides the |>ossessions of the French in Europe, they have Colonies or 
Sf/itlemknts in each of the other parts of the globe, tliongli these have been 
greatly diminished since tlu* revolution. By the general treaty of peace, conebuled 
with the allies on tjie ilOth of May, 1814, all the colonies possessed bv the French on 
the 1st of January, 179‘2, wia e restored, except the Isle of France, Tobago, ISt. Lucia, 
iiiidthc Spanish jiart of St. Domingo. On the ('ontinent of South America, .?l-ance 
possesses part of (luiana, with the islands of Ouadalonpe and Martini<|ye in the 
West Indies. In Asia, sevmal forts or factories belong to them; wbib. in Africa, 
they have the beautiful isle of Bourbon, with several forts or factories on the coi» 
tinent; also seUlenumts on the river Senegal, with Fort St. Louis, and some othe: 
in the more southern parts of the western coast. 
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TABLE I. 

Principal Exports owr/I mports o/’Fuance, in. 1818, according to Official Documents. 


Si’KciKsop Exports. 


Wine 




To llie l'r<'iu li (loloiiics 
I’o For(‘ij;ii (Countries 

It •• I - / ^-'olenics .. 

laiK j.. I p^,|-,;ijrii Countries 

Silfcv .. 

Tlireni^iiid silk Lncc ,. 
AVoolleiiVlotli nnd yarn 
Linen \ ditto 
(,'otton yarn 
[’urniturc 
Salt 

Cast and U'rongitt Iron 
Rice 


Si’Ki IKS OK Imports. 

„ ( I'roin tin; Colonies 

Siiftar, coarse .. s r p. • .. . • 

° tlToin I'orei!>:n ( oiinti les . . 

„ , , f From the (ailonies 

iigar, ( ayei .. j.-'i.i.inj Foreign Conntries .. 
., ,y f F’rom the Colonies 

*' .\ From Foreign States 

'i'ea .. .. .. .. .. .. 


t jocoa .. 

Pepper and pimento .. 

Sulphur 
Skins and hides 

UW. 

Linen and AVoollcn yarn ., 

l>ye-woods .. .. *. 

Indigo.. 

_ „ , f From the Colonies 

Cottons and Ijinens • c, 

t rroin roreign States .. 

Rice 

Grain .. 

Olive oil 

fin P'RS. 

Iron .... < In bars ., 
tinplates.. 

Instruments of iron, scythes, and other implement 
husbandry .. .. .. 


:« of 


} 


(Quantity. 


General Result. 


Total Value of the Exports 
--~ M , . ... Imports 


h, l7.),-IO litres. 
88,7H!.S();t 
20S,HS(> 
<)j;)2,400 
1.210,a II) kilog. 


1 , 217 .'-’SO 

2,1 lI/,78."> 


2,;i!i;:,;ioi 

i»i'»,7i;) 


2l,l."i(),I»;!2 kilog. 

•I,7I2,7.’'.'» 

o,7!).'>,II)!) 

1 ,.'i(i0.2;'i 1 

(i,2!)(i,7-’0 

s;{,r)2.') 

727,r.2() 

I,;i(ii,(i28 

.'i,(;.'.o, 0 ()() 

;i,(i.'.s,ooo 

1,2.U 
2,7 12,000 
4,81(i,!)32 
(i22,002 
!)7Lla.'> 
l(;,000,00l) 
I2,7.'i2,7a4 
3,402,81G 
2I,0MS,611 litre. 
3,37.8,709 kilog, 
10,004,042 
136,998 


Value in Francs. 


2,203,000 


1,746.318 

4,291,()3d 


863,229 


020.770,000 Francs. 
6t)9,5,'>0,000 


Excess of the Exports.. 


11 ,'220,000 


l^ole .—The year 1819 presents very nearly the same results. 
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TABLE II. 

An Officiai. Statement of the Public Expenditure of¥v.\^c.}s.,for theycar 1818. 


Offices am> Services 


National dfl>t, five por cent, consolidated 
Interest, on the securities of liquidation 
Vliuluwinenl of the sinking fund 
Aulluities 

^to the civil authorities .. 

,, . J to the clergy 

Vensions < ,.. .y.vL. 


\ to ths military 

to the funds of reserve .. 

(.'ivil list and Uoyal Family ... 

I'baniher of I’ccrs. 

I'liainhcr of Deputies .. 

. .. r For the administration of Justice. 

.as lie.. Supjilcuient to the funds of reserv 
Foreign Affairs 

f Clergy’s salaries 
I Ccncral servire.s 
Interior < Supjileuicut to the fund of reserve 

1 Fixed and variable deparmcnlal cxjicn 
1 Preiniiinis for the importation of foreign 

( 'Deficiency in llie direct contributions 
Kxpen.ses for collecting direct lontriluit 
Hcgi";(cring, stamps and fi.rests .. 

Post-< )flice 
J.otteries .. 

Custoni houses and Salts.. 

I.iijuors and 'robaceo 
Expensc.s for luanufiicturing gunpoivilcr, 

1 Usual service. 

Register of lands.. 

Interests of securities 
Siippleinent to the funds of reserve 
..^F.xpenses attending negotiations.. 

{ Usual service 

Supplying funds for pensions .. 


I\ ar .., 
Marine 


rCeneral service .. 

Police (leneral.. < Supitlying funds for jiensions 
t Private service .. 


Previous 

Kstiuiates. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSKS. 

Reimbursements of royal securities .. 

Interc.st to he paid till the reiinburseinent takes place 
l-'oiifributioii for the war (the third fifth) 

Army of ficcupation .. .. 

Recall of the pay of foreign troops .. ,, 

Payment to England (in execution of the convention of the 
1 St of September, 1817) 

Reimhiirseinents of Securities given to titularies not replaced 
Contiihution for the war (Uoniplelion of the two last fifths). 


Expenses of the administration of Finances for IRlo-IG-l/.. 

Total. 


I’ranes. 

];Ri,7;i7,0(t() 

la.OtlO.OOO 

‘10,000,001) 

P.US0(),000 

‘J,l.>0,()()0 

i‘j,:)0o,t)oi) 

•I8,r.ot),ooo 
‘jr).'i,t );)7 
31,000,000 
• J , 0 () 0 , 0()0 
(ISO,000 
17,300,000 
.100,000 
0,700.000 
‘Jl*,(HI0,()00 
37.2 10,000 
.Ml,l 13 
3fi.l7<i,SOO 

■i,:.o.'),ooo 

7,017,071 

I 7,200,000 

i(i.(; 7 i,ooo 

0,1s 10,000 
■t,30(1,000 
22,0‘I3,000 
•If),000,000 
1 ,.'537,0‘a7 
11.97.),O00 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
-133.0(;7 
21,8-8.000 
la 1,7;'>0,000 
2al),000 
‘11,800,000 
1,000.000 
(i.a,!)33 
1(10,000 


]0,.333,!).'10 
1.131,172 
1 1(1,000,000 
] 12,7)00,000 
2(i,()(jG,(i()7 

2,200,000 

12,0()(),000 

2G.'),0()0.000 


1,410,181,117 


1,410,181,417 


Delinilive 

Amount. 


Francs. 
13G,737,000 
l.a.OOO.OOO 
‘10,000,000 
12,800,000 
2,1.a0,000 
12„')()0.000 
d8,.a00,000 
2G,a,0.'i7 
34,000,000 
2,000,000 
GSO.OOO 
17.G87,O20y' 
400,(»'.’',i 
f),G!)0/,'GO 
22,0(1(1,000 
37 , 2 / 0,000 
7.11,14,3 
3(i,l7(!,800 
1,.‘)0.'),000 
7,917,971 
17 , 200,000 

J(;,.'»-2,(I00 
9,s.lt»,00() 
a,082,GOO 
23,0.') 1.210 
‘1G.27G,900 
1,.337,0.^)7 
1 1,97.'),000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
433,()G7 
21.790, .970 
I a 1,302,1 80 
2 .') 0.()00 
44.800,000 
1,000,000 
0.9,9.33 
5,100,000 


10,.3.33,950 
1,1.34,472 
110,000,000 
141.940..5.30 
2G,GGG,G67 

2,200,000 
12,000,()()() 
205,000,000 


407.502,087 

8,180,075 

41.5,088,702 


Aofe.—Francs are reduced to Pounds by dividing by 21. 
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TABLE Jil. 


/in Official Statement o/‘ ihe Ordinary and Extraordinary Revem es <>/' 

France,/ oc the year 1818 . 


Denomination. 


Duties arising from registering stamp paper aiul National 
domains .. .. 

- — . . - (he iVlliiig of woods .. ,. 

-. the Dost Olfiee. .. .. 

-tlie Lotteries 

tlie. direet (.’ontrihutions 
(lie Custom House and salt duties 
rLi([uors and toliaceo 

i,-et Contrilmtioris< Tlieeom[)ounding ofcitlcsforliarraeks 
CSide of gunpowder .. 

Duties oa the journals and gaining houses .. 

Various receipts (ineluding '1, i.‘>S,S'2H franrs for I’ondieherry) 
lleeovery on the .sale of woods (Law of ‘i.'Jd of Sept. IS I 1).. 

-on the eoniriioiis (I..tw of ‘_’0th of .March ISl.'t) .. 

oil (he discount of piirehasi-rs of National domains 
Given up l)y the king anil jirinees .. .. 

Reserve on the .appointments 
pensions 



Receipts from the I st of January to Ihe I si of Septemher, l.SIS 
for (he use of (he year ISl", and the [ireeeding ,, 
Funds to he dis. 
posed of on the 
credit ojiened 
totheMinisters 
for the use of | 
the years pre¬ 
ceding ISIS 


for (he use of the ve.ar 1811 

- ISI5 

- ISHi 

-1817 


Francs 
2(d).!) I t 
MO.SS.'i 
1,7 ii'diir. 
1,202,018, 


Lstiniale 
Law of the loth 
May, lb 18. 

I’r.ines. 

1.')7,I7I,000 
I8,.'.()(l,(l(10 
21,810,000 
I2,;!00.000 
:oii.o!)r.!»7.t 
lo ;{,2 l .!,008 

l(i('i,000.000 

1,000,000 

i,!);i7,or.7 

a,1100,000 

;’,,r.oo,ooo 
.'.00,000 
2,100,000 
( 1110,000 
2,200.000 
I 1,200,000 
1,200,000 


EXTRAORDINARY RECEin S. 

Use of the credit of 1 (i.OOO,000 francs on the yearly revenue 
granted by the law.s of (ith and lath of May, 1818, 

2;30,8:50.7I8 ..‘ ..I 

I’roduee of 1 l,!)2a,a00 negotiated for a sum of 1 !(7,f)0f), l00 
Income to ho disposed of 1,()7-I,o00 fr. drawn from the bud¬ 
get of 1818, and rcjiresenling a sum of 32,1)21,3 18..) 
Produce of 1S,!)2!),377 francs of rents founded on the creditj 
of 21 millions, opened by the law of the (illi 
of May 1818, for the full di.scharge of the two last 
fifths of the war contribution 

'I'otal.. 

Deduction appropriated and carried to the budget of I Si: 
(I.avvof27lhof June ISl!)) 


Remainder for the u.se of 181.8 

Complement to be taken from the receipts of 181!) .. 

'J'ot,al, equal to the expenses,. 


.’;i0,830,718 


2(ir.,0()(),ooi) 


1,308,01!), 


Actual 
Receipts in 
1818. 

Francs. 

10!).72!).018 
2(),l.'’>(i,82() 
21 .S'.’il.O.'l.a 
i:.,ll3.7;5(l 
3(;2,!/!)2,.‘-31 
111,1!)!),-I1.''. 
173,1)1:.,.0!).0 
■111,022 
2,1 10..a82 
(i.l 1 l,.S.l!) 
7,183,730 
a3(i.(i29 
1,(^72,187 
!)1 1 ,.OIO 
2 . 2 ()(),() 0 () 
l(),.S3!),(i(M 
I M,.8!)2 

2,17.3,19,0 


.3,112,102 


1!)7,!)()!),'lOO 
32,!)2L31H 

20:),( l ()().000 


1,383,110,288 


3,27.0,877 


1,379,834,411 

3.').8r>4,351 


1,415,088,762 
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TABLE IV. 


Latitudks ainl Lonoi i’cdks of tin- prinvijxd places hi Fniiice. 


The Latitudes art* all xV.'/v/i, and the I.oiiifitudes bolli /uist and JVrH. 


Nallies of I'laccs. 

Latitudes. 

Longitiiilos. j 



o 

/ 




- 1 

Alilicvillc . 


50 

7 

1 


55 

OK ! 

.Vijon . 


•tl 

IJ 

0 

0 

'12 

0—1 

.\ix . 



31 

48 

5 

*2fi 

7—1 

Ajaccio . 

• *. 

•11 

40 

1) 

H 

53 

0—1 

Alhi . 

4 . . 


55 

•I 1 

•j 

13 


.MeiiQim . ... 

4.. 

•ts 

‘JO 

l> 

0 

lO 

0—1 

.Amicii.s. .. 


-t‘) 

53 

l.i 


IS 

12— 

AtB^L't.S . 

, . 

•17 

JS 

1) 

0 

‘JS 

OU 

Aiii'oiilciiu*. 

•* - 


39 

;t 

0 

I'l 

oi-; 

Arie.s .... 


■I'j 

•lo 

(.) 


-1:1 

0 — 

Arras. 

... 

'*0 

17 

B7 

2 

50 

25— 

Audi . 


■1 i 

;'S 

<> 

o 


(.>— 

Aiinllac . 

... 

■11 


to 

2 

:n 

o— 

Aiixerrc . 


■17 

•17 

5-1 


'j'j 

0— 

Avignon . 

... 

•ij 

57 

S 


•IS 

r>o— 

Havcnx . 

... 


10 

34 

(} 

41 

56n’ 

K.iyonnc . 

444 



•21 

1 

21 

0 — 

Beauvais . 

.4. 

4'.) 

JO 

‘2 

o 

19 

01-: 

HrMin^ou ... .. 

44. 

47 

13 

45 

6 

o 

4.> — 

Beziers .. 

• •4 

43 

‘JO 

0 

3 

17 

0— 

filoi.s . 

44. 

47 

•34 

{) 

1 

•20 

0- 

itorilcanx . 

44. 

44 

50 

15 

0 

33 

59\V 

Boulogne . 

44. 

50 

4:i 

37 

1 


59 K 

Bourg. 

44 4 

4(> 

12 

30 

5 

l.i 

•J5 — 

Boiirgc.s . 

... 

47 

5 

4 

») 

•23 

55— 

Hrr.st.. ... 

.4. 

48 

JH 

14 

4 

t'H 

45 W 

Brieux . 

4 4 

48 

31 

o 

2 

43 

55— 

Caen . 


51 

39 

0 

3 

‘21 

0— 

Callers .. 

..4 

44 

er. 

50 

1 

27 

17 K 

Calais . 

.. 

50 

57 

31 

1 

51 

0— 

Carcas.sonnc . 

4.4 

43 

12 

45 

<> 

25 

0— 

C.lialons-sur-Marne . 

4.. 

48 

57 

16 

4 

22 

0 — 

Chalon.s stir.Sa&iie . 

4.4 

46 

46 

53 

4 

51 

8— 

Cliarires . 

.4. 

48 

26 

54 

1 

l‘J 

20— 

Chateaiiroux . 


46 

48 

45 

1 

50 

0- 

Clianinont . 

,, 

43 

6 

13 

5 

14 

0— 

Clicrburg . 

4.4 

49 

38 

31 

1 

37 

3\3 

Clcnnotit . 

444 

45 

46 

44 

3 

5 

I7F. 

Colmar . 

444 

48 

44 

0 

7 

22 

26— 

Crc.ssy . 

... 

50 

16 

0 

1 

58 

0— 

Denis, St . 

... 

48 

56’ 

0 

2 

21 

0— 

Dieppe .^. 


49 

55 

34 

I 

4 

44— 

Dignc . 

4.4 

44 

5 

14 

6 

14 

37— 

Dijon . 

, , 

47 

19 

25 

S 

n 

5— 

Draguinan . 


43 

32 

18 

6 

28 

38— 

Dunkirk . 


51 

2 

9 

2 

22 

37— 

Epernay . 

,, 

49 

3 

O 

3 

58 

0— 

Epinnl . 

... 

49 

1‘2 

O 

6 

34 

0— 

Evreux .. . 

4 4 

49 

1 

o 

1 

14 

0— 

r'ontainebleau . 

• 44 

48 

24 

4 

O 

41 

8— 

.Gap . ... 


44 

33 

5‘> 

6 

5 

!> • 

Granville . 


48 

0 

10 

I 

S5 

57 W 

Grenoble ... .. 

• 4 

55 


42 

5 

43 

49I-. 


Naint’s of I’tacos. 


Liliitiiilcs. { I.oimitudos. 


llaillciir . 


0 

89 

30 


0 

1 

12 

tt 

hii: 

niivre-*li*-Cirace. 

... 

•19 

29 

0 

0 

tjX 0— 

Lnon.. 

4 . . 

49 

33 

5-1 

B 


■27— 

l.ilVtll. 


AH 

•1 

0 

o/ 

•16 

OU 

Lituo^i's .. 


15 

•IB 

0 

/ 

15 

OK 

I,isle . 


50 

57 

50 t 

•i 

4 

51 — 

1,0, Si. 


■19 

7 

0 i 

I 

1 

OH 

l.uns-lc-S.uilnier. 

... 

‘Hi 

41 

0 

0 

B5 

OK 

Liiiicvilic . 

444 

-is 

90 

0 : 

0 

34 

0— 

Ly<»ti'%. 


•15 

•15 

48 1 

4 

4!) 

■21 — 

Miiron. ««. 


46 

IH 

Jl ' 

4 

50 

8 — 

M aides, St. 

'18 

99 

B . 

() 

1 

IlH 

.Mans, l,e . 

... 

AH 

() 

.'■.0 1 

0 

11 

35 K 

Marseilles. 

... 

•13 

17 

49; 

5 

‘22 

15 — 

Meinn. 

... 

48 

BO 

'* i 

O 


o— . 

.Meiiile . 

... 

'M 

.31 

0 

i 

■B5 

0— 

Metz . 

4.4 

47 

4 

10 i 

G 

lO 

30— 

Miiiitaiiban. 

... 

•14 

0 

5.5 ! 

1 

20 

45— 

MuntbnsGii . .. 


45 

.8-2 

0 

4 

12 

0— 

Miint|idlier . 


43 

36 

16 

3 

52 

40— 

vMoulins . 


46 

31 

4 

3 

20 

5— 

Nancy . 

... 

48 

41 

55 

0 

10 

30— 

Nantes . 

,4. 

•17 

13 

0 

1 

22 

44W 

Severs . 


46 

5'J 

17 

3 

9 

.3 IK 

ISiorl . 


46 

19 

0 

0 

23 

OW 

jNismes . 


•13 

.50 

H 

4 

21 

15K 

Orleans . 


47 

54 

12 

I 

54 

41 — 

Paris (Royal Observatoiy) 

44. 

48 

50 

14 

2 

20 

15— 

l*aii ... 


43 

7 

0 

0 

‘23 

OW 

Perigenx .. 

4. 4 

45 

11 

8 

0 

43 

34E 

I’erpignaii . 

.4 

42 

42 

B 

J 

54 

9— 

.I’oitiers . 

444 

46 

35 

0 

0 

‘20 

43— 

Li* 444 44 4.4 .44 

4.4 

45 

10 

0 

3 

56 

O— 

Quimper . 


47 

58 

0 

4 

2 

OW 

Retim'.s . 

4.4 

48 

6 

50 

1 

40 

47— 

Kheinia . 

44 4 

49 

15 

0 

4 

8 

oE 

Hliodcz .. .. 

• 44 

44 

21 

0 

2 

89 

o - 

Roelu'lle, La . 

.4 4 

46 

9 

21 

1 

9 

40VV 

Koiien. 

• 4 . 

49 

26 

27 

I 

5 

S9E 

•Saints. 

• 4 

45 

44 

42 

0 

38 

2W 

Slrasbiirg . 

- 

48 

34 

50 

7 

44 

51E 

iTarhes. 

.. 

4.'J 

14 

0 

0 

3 

0— 

iTouloo. 

• •• 

43 

7 

24 

5 

56 

0— 

i'r«>iiio(is<* ... .. 

4.4 

43 

3.5 

46 

1 

26 

36— 

I'ronrs... 

• 4. 

47 

23 

34 

0 

47 

0— 

Troyes .. . 

... 

48 

18 

5 

4 

44 

9— 

LMiunt. 

... 

48 

30 

0 

4 

58 

OW 

Vab nee . 


44 

56 

0 

4 

52 

OE 

Vannes . 

• 44 

47 

39 

0 

2 

46 

0 — 

Versailles . 

44. 

48 

48 

21 

2 

33 

8-- 

Ves.nil . 

4. 

47 

37 

0 

6 

19 

0— 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


Monies. 


j\foHU-s of Account. 

Acconnis in France were formerly kept in Livres, earli 
of wliirli was iliviiieil into 'JO Sons, ami llieseinto IJ Deiiiers 
tonrnois. This lias been remlered still more simple by the 
pewr system, in wliieli the I'laiic is the unit, anil tiu! ileeinial 
division is adopted. Tims, 

d. 

to (a'litiines are 1 Decime, cipial to 1 

to Deeinu'S —- 1 l*'rane-10 

1)0 I'ranes arc nearly eipial to 1011 l.ivres of Toiirnois. 
T he words l•'l■ane and Centiine only are used in caleiihition , 
as 7 Fr. (i Dec. b Cents arc written 7 Fr. (io C. 


I 


Coins, 


J.' .*». fl. 

Louis flVr rqiial to ‘io Fi*aiio«, cqtial to 0 16 8 
DoiiUIr tliHo — *10 ilitto — I J.> 4 

Sihrr. 

fqiml to H)0 to 


J’irro of 
Lillo — 

Half I'l aiic — 
tt i <liUo 

TImtc aia* al.-sO rojipci 


l-'rancs 
6 tiiito 
6D l'« titinio.s 

‘Ja (littfi —. o 

coins of <MU* (Uiitiine, .uul of fivo 


ID 

H 

9 


Centiiiic.s, with a Iniso coin in i)i< r« s nt' ID CciititiUM. 


UsUAE IV'^EICHTS. 


The unit of wcifrht, arcortlins; to tho new sysiciii, is the 
irrammc. U is the of a (Jnhio <. eiitiinrtre of cliistliit-d 

water at the tnii|H !atiiif of melting iec, and Is c<jual to 
Ji>*k56 Kiiyli'^h »raiii.s. Tlic deeiiual sy'«ltin is also used in 
llie weSv'dits ainl measures as well a.s the monies; but l»\ 
artii’le of tlie anvie of the 'JUllj Alaieh, UIUl', the iise of 
the p<>uud\as allowed in f iit* retail of aitieles^wliudi is eqe.al 
to halt’ the ^^u^iaiiitm', and whicli is (IIn ide<l into to ounees, 
the oiinee int\ U (iros, and tlie (iros into 7‘2 (Hains. 
following weight and division is used in all other eases. 


'file 


ID Alilligrammes 
ID (.'eiitiurainmeK 
ID n* eimainiues 
ID (riannnes 
ID l)‘‘eam-.imnies 
]D I l<'e(oi;i aiiiMtes 
H) Rilogianitin s 
ID iM\ 1 iat'i amines 


An oir. lbs, 

are j t’entigraiuine, eijual to 

—‘ I Deeigrarnme — •ddd^^'JD » 

— J (flMinllU* — •DD'iVD.* 

— 1 ainiiu' •D‘„'‘JD:> 

— 1 Hreti'giarnine *Vv'D.> 

-- 1 Kiloisraniine — C'“D.> 

— 1 MM'iaiLianime — ‘J‘J’D> 

—' 1 (Quintal «— 


10 (a ntiare 
ID Deeiares 
|D Ares 
ID Deeares 
ID Meetaia.s 
10 Kilares 


Common Measoues 

Lonn- ^[ensure. 

The unit of Ion" mensiire is the 1Mi:trr, or the ten 
niillioneth p;tit of a (piadrant of the terrestri.il meiidiaii. 

Ity the nieasiireioeiit of a hn "e me, the Freiieh made the 
distaiiee hetween tin- north pole and the equator eipi.rl to 
.“ijldO,? 10 toises ; from whieh they fixed the len^ith id the || 

INIeIre at li;’>'J0i> lines, of the pod de mi. Tins, however, li 
is mil the ten iiidlionetli jiait of .'>,i;;o,7 10 toisis, whieh is i! 
exactly 11.)'JO e.i Jii loises. In enmnioii ealeidations this i| 
ditferenee is of little moiiieiit, hut in the leiii;lli of the |1 
ipiailruilt of the terrestrial meridian it i-s an error of about || 
difeet. 

Adopting the legal value of the Metre, and tlie propor¬ 
tions of this measure and their values in I'lnglisli denoniiiia. 
tioiis will he, 

Eng. Inches. 

10 Millimetres are 1 Cinliinetre, equal to JiiWojJO 
10 ( entimi tri s — 1 Deeinietre — .S" 9 .' 70 jj(i 

10 Dieiiiietres — I Mki'iie — oO'.57 0JJ'i 

10 Metres — I Deeanietre {nearly) dJ'tlOit <J It. 

10 Deeamelies — 1 Heetoiuetre — ;)J)fon.'i‘2 

10 Heetoim tres — 1 Kilometre — lOOO’Ol'dieyds. 

10 Kilometres — 1 Myriametre —10y.i(>'l7tid’ 

The Myranieter is theieforo equal to (i F.iiglish miles 
376'1766''y arils ; and the I.eagne to g'7()3 miles very nearly. 

('nine Memure. 

The Steke s the iinil, and i.s the Cube of the Metre. It 
is prineipally used for wood and stone, partieulaily for fire¬ 
wood. 

Kiig. Cull. Feet. 

lo Centisteres arc 1 Deei.stre, equal to .■>‘.'i.')l.')0.',l) 

10 Deeisteres — 1 .SlEUit — .S.>-.>l.''0.'it) 

10 Steres — 1 Decastcre 3.a3‘la0oU 

Exchange.s. 


Sujtrr/h iat Mrasurc. 

'fho unit is tho wJnrli i.s equal to the .square of the 

DecaiiKlie. i’lins 

Kiig. ,sq. yds. 

J UDoDDHariB 

J I'.CroqjDtr JU 

lu.^SDuan? i« 

1 iD.>DDD;a7i« 


arc 1 UcciaiT, equal to 

— I iXnr. . — 

— I Dci-arc 

— I llrrtare — 

— 1 Kilare —- 


I iNIyiiare — 11D.»!»Dr. {i7 IR 

riic Fit IK h lluclaie is Ificreloic equal to V'l7107 -Fiiglivh 
Acres. 

Mvasttre of Capacitij, 

III this measure, by which both corn and liquids are 
nn aHiired* Hie iinil is the Jdthi:, or Hie Culu- of the Deci- 
melre. The pio|)t)ilion> and values are, 

Cuhie Iiiehes. 

ID Alillililres are I ('eiililitre, equal (o •(•ID'jM j 


ID (’eiitilitres — 
ID Ueeilitres — 
ID Li I ns — 
ID Deealitn s ^— 

ID ^^•l•tob^re^“-' 

ID Kilolitre!) —“ 


1 Detiliire 
1 Ljiul 

1 Deealitie 
I lleetolitre 
1 Kilolilie 
I MviiiilitK' 


6*1 Do’II-,' 

61 OJII'J 

‘.^■6n7.» W. 
'.'6' tl7;'» 

VeUH.i 

'J611‘7.) 


Kail. 


I’aris and the variims trading towns of France, now 
(Jan. IHJl) exchange with, and give, 


Amsterdam 
Antwerp-•' 
Augsburg 
Berlin • • • • 
Kloreiiec •• 
Frankfort 
Ditto •• 


3 Francs for b6 Orotes Flemi.sh 
100 Francs 100 ditto 

J.iO Cents 1 Florin 

3 Francs I Found banco 

h ditto 1 Fezza of H teals 

300 Francs 7n Uixdollars 

Ffum par to premium 


(ienoa. 

Haiidiiirg -•-- 

Eeglioni. 

Lisbon.. 

London • — • • 
Mndiid sV Cadiz 

Naples. 

Feleisbiirg . - 
Venice. 

Vienna. 


,;74 Cents 
mb Fianes 
;>10 Cents 
,'l Fianes 
‘Jh Francs 
L) ditto 
•Ijo I'eiits 
101) ditto 
100 ditto 
231 ditto 


1 Pezza f. Ii. 

1(H) Marks banco 
1 Fezza of t) reals 
■hbO Reis 
J, 1 .Sterling 

1 Pistole of ExcU. 
1 Ducat 
1 Runlitc 
J l-'ranr 

1 Florin current. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DEFINITIVE TREA^fY 

BETWEKN 

FRANCF. AND THE ALLIED POWERS, 

Uelalirc (o t/u Boumlarivs vf thut Jiingdoiu, Signed nt Partu the ‘2()th nf Norentler, 18ir>. 

ABTirLK 1,—“ The Frontiers of France shall be the same us they were in the year one thousaiul seven 
huntlred and uiutty, save and except the modiheations on one side and on llie t)ther, which are detailed in 
the present Article. Finsr, on the Xortl.ern Fr<nitier.s, the line of demarcation shall remain as it was fixed 
by the treaty of Paris, as far as opposite to (iniverain, from thence it shall follow the ancient limits of 
the Ucljtian Provinces, of the late llishojiric of Lie^e, and of the Duchy of Bouillon, as they existed in 
the year one thousand so'icn hundred and ninety, leaviiiff the territories included (enelaees) within that line of 
Phillipeville and Marienbonrg, with the fortresses so calleil, together with the whole of the Duchy of Jlouillon 
without the Frontiers of France, From Villers near Orval upon the confines of tlie Department *Dcs 
Ardennes, and of the (Irand Duchy of Luxembourg as far as Perle, upon the great road lead^ troin 
Thionville to Treves, tlie line shall remain as it was laid rtowu by the 'treaty of Paris. Frej^ Perle it 
shall pass by Lauensdorf, W'nlwich, SeliardortT, Niederveiling, Pelweiler (all these jilaces witli their 
baulieus or depeiidencies remainiiiir to France) to I louvre; and shall follow from thence tlie /old limits ot 
the district (Pnijx) of Sarrebniek, leaving Sarrelonis and the course of the Sane, together with the places 
situated to the right of the line above described, ami their baidieus or dependencies without llie limits ol 
France. From the liniifs t>f the district of Sarrebrnek, the lim; of demnrcatioa shall be the same w hieli at 
present separates from Germany the departments of the Moselle and of the Low er Kliine, as far as to tl;e 
Laiiter, vi’liieh river shall iVom them-e serve as tlie Frontier until it falls into the Uhine. All the 
territory on the left bank of the L.iuter, ineiuding the fortress of Landau, shall form pari, of Gerinany, 

“ 'I’he tou n (d’ \\'<.’issen!>ourg, however, through w hii h that river runs, shall remain entirely to France, 
W'ith a rayon on llie left liank, not exceeding a thousand toiscs, and which shall lie inori' {larticniarly 
determined by the f'oiiiuiissieners who shall be eliarged with the approaching ilesignation of the boundaries. 
Secondly, leaving the moulii of the Laiitcr, and continuing along the departments of the I^ower Uhine, the 
Epper Khirie, the Ibmbs, and the Jura, to the Canton de \'and, the Frontiers .shall remain ns fixed liy 'ho 
'Freafy of Paris. The 7'hitliecg- of the Khlm; shall form the boundary between France and the slates ot 
Germany, but the projierty of the islands shall remain in pi rpetiiity, as it sliall be fixed by a new snrvi y of 
the eour.se of that river, and continue nnehanged, whatever variation that course may undergo in the lapse 
of tHiie. Conuiiissiouers shall be named on both sides by the High Coiitraeting Parties, within the space ot 
three months, to proceed upon the said survey. One half of the bridge between Strasbourg and Kclil, shall 
belong to France, and the oilier half to the GramI Diiehy of Baden. Tiiiboi.y, in order to establish a 
direct communication lietwcen the ( aiiton of Geneva and Switzerland, that part of the l*ays de Gex. 
hounded on the east l»y tlie lake Leman ; on the south, hy the territory ot the, CJanlon ol Genes a; on lh<' 
north, by that of the Canlon de \’aiid j on tlie west, by the course of the Versoix, and hy a line wliieti 
comprehends the Coiiimnncs of Collex, Bossy, and Meyrin. leaving the eomiiiune of Ferney to France, slniil 
lie eialed to the Helvetic ( oiiledeiaiy, in order to he united to the (,’aiitoii of (Jeneva. 'I’lic line of the 
French eii.stom-h<ii^cs .shall he placed to the west of the Jura, so that the whole of the I’ays de Gex, shall 
be without that line. Focni'iir.Y, from tlie frontiers of tin' ('anton of Gmuiva, as fr as the Mediterranean, 
the line of demareation shall he tliat which, in the ymir 179b, separated Francis from Savoy, and iVom the 
county of Nice. 'I'hc relations which the 'I'reaty of Paris of Ibl-l had rc-estniilislied between France and 
the Priiiripaiity of .Monaco, sbnll cense for ever, ami the same relations .shall exist between that Principality 
and His Majesty the King of Sardinia. FiKTiit.y, nil the 'Ferrilorics and Districts included (enehieexj 
within the boumlary of llie French 'I’eri itory, as ileterniiiied by the present Article, shall remain united to 
France. SiXTiiev, llie HIgli ( ontractiiig Parties shall name within three montlis after the signature of the 
present Treaty, Commissioners to regulate <'very thing relating to the designation of the Boundaries of the 
n'spectivo eouiitries, and ns soon ns the labours of (he ('omtiiissionors shall have teriniiiated, Maps shall be 
drawn, and land-marks sliall be erected, which shall point out the rcsjiectivc limits.” 
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KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 


riiAFrr.K i. 


iSinttid — Sttnafion — Honnrhiries — E.ifrnf- — Populatho) — Or/gif/a/, liihdbitavts — 'Pro- 
. gressive Geography—Prrsefit /Jirt.sio?i <>f 't/ie It/ltahtfon/s. 

'llirS kingdom, at. various periods of its history, lias been known by dinetvnt 
Names. Tlie TarshisJi of the PbaMiieians ; the Iberia and Ilispcria of the (ireeks ; 
and the Ifispaniu of the Romans ; have all been indicative of tin* same ivijion. 
Spain was the Mexico of the Plnenieians, wlience they obtained gold and silver ; 
but as the sonthern part of the pcninsida only was known to tlunn, their 'ravshish 
must have been confined to tliat portion. The (xreeks early established a colony 
at Marseilles, and thus became acquainted witti the district w'est of that port, 
and as the river Ibn us, the present Kbro, opened a couiinnnicatiori to the interior, 
its name was applied to the country, in the ancient Iberia. The same jieojile also 
gave it the name of Hesperia, from its western situation, in reference to Greece. 
These nations <;onfmed themseivt's solely to trading with tla; inhabitants, but 1111011 
the peninsula was compelled to submit to the conquerors ot' the w'orld, and the 
treasures of Spain adorned the trophies of Rome, the sup])Osed native term of llis- 
PAN'iA was substituted for those of exotic origin ; and from this term, thcSeAi.v of 
the English, and the other appellations bestowed by modern nations, have evidently 
sprung. 

Tliis favoured country occupies the greatest part of the south-western jH'niiisula 
of Europe, which is distinctly marki'd by iiatnrc for one of its separati; portions, 
although the whole of it has seldom been possessed by a single nation. It 
extends from the ‘26th to nearly the 41th degree of north latitude; and from 
J)" 17' west, to 3' 15' east longitmJc, from the first meridian of England. Spain 
is boumleil on tin* north by the Bay of Biscay and the JVrenees, which con¬ 
stitute a grand natural liarrier between it ami the Freiieh empire; on the east 
it is limited by the Mediterranean ; on the south by the same sea, the straits of 
Gibraltar, and the bay of Cadiz; and on the. west by Portugal and the Atlantic 
ocean. In the northern part, where it occupies the whole Ineadth of the peninsula, 
it extends through a space of more, than 610 miles, between ( ape Fiuisterre and 
('apeCreux. Its breadth towards the south is much less; and in the. parallel of 
.‘J8“ it does not exceed 840 English miles. Its greatest extent from north to south, is 
from (’ape dc Penas, in the Bay of Biscay, to tlie Straits of Gibraltar, which is about 
520 miles. 

By a statement published at Madrid in the Literary Memorial of 1802, the 
population was 10,409,870, which agrees nearly with that of ylntillon^ given in 
his Mlementos de la Geograjia,Astronomh'a naturaly pnlitica, do Espdna y PortugaL. 

4 R 
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pnblisheu at Maclritl, in 1808. He states the area of Spain, including Majorca, 
Minorca, and lvi 9 a, at 15,005 geographical leagues, or 179,640 English square 
miles; and the population at 10,351,075 persons. From the recent events which 
liave so strongly marked the history of that country, the number of its inhabitants 
cannot l)e supposed to have increased since that period. This population, therefore, 
gives nearly 690 individuals to a square league, or 58 to each mile. 

The Original Inhabitants of Spain are supposed to have been the Iberians 
from Africa, Avhotook possession of the south, and the Celts from Caul, who passed 
into the nortli. These were afterwards increased by the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
the Snevi, tlie Alani, the Vandals, the Arabs, and the French. About the close of 
the eighth century Spain was possessed by four distinct nations. Most of the 
natives had united with the Romans, and were known by that name. The Goths, 
eoinprising the remains of the Snevi, Alani, and Vandals. The Moors, with whom 
the nations of Africa were intermingled, and M'ho occupied extensive tracts in the 
south ; and the French, who possessed great part of Catalonia, Navarre, and the 
Pyrenees. As the situation of Spain was inviting, and the climate salubrious, its 
po})ulation was swelled by an unusual influx of Romans. Spain M'as subjeefi to 
the I'andals in the early part of the 5th century ; to the Visigoths towards its close; 
and a great part of it was subjugated by the Moors during the 8th century. Rut, 
as these last were afterwards driven from the peninsula, the present Spaniards may 
be eonsiika-ed as the descendants of the Iberians, the Gauls, the Romans, the Vandals, 
and the Visigoths. 

In attempting to trace the Progressive Geography of this part of the 
European continent, a barrier [iresents itself, prior to the Roman conquest, which 
we cannot jiass. AVhen Spain became a province of that mighty empire, it was at 
first divided into two fiarts, Ilispania citerlor and ulterior ; but this division was 
soon superceded by another into three provinces. These were Bcetica, which occu¬ 
pied the southern regions ; Lusitania, including the western parts, from the mouth 
of the Donro to that of the Guadiana; and Tarraconensis, embracing all the 
remaining regions, and nearly corresponding with Ilispania citerlor. After the con¬ 
quests of the Visigoths these divisions were neglected, but those of the Moors were 
followed by a distinction into Christian and Mahomedan Spain. The kingdoms of 
Arragon and Castile were long distinct from each other. The former, besides the 
kingdom of that name, comprised the kingdom of V’^alencia, the principality of 
Catalonia, and the kingdom of Majorca, in the Mediterranean. That of Castile 
inclndcd the other parts. Rut the whole became united in one monarchy by the 
marriage of Ferdinand the 5th, king of Arragon, with Isabella queen of Castile. 

The Spaniards now adopt two divisions, the one military and the other 
administrative. To answer the first the whole kingdom is divided into a number 
of governments, the superintendants of udiich are styled captaiti generals, except 
in Navarre, where he has the title of viceroy. These are the governments of Madrid 
for New, and of Zamora for Old Castile ; of Rarcelona, for Catalonia; of Valencia, 



Estremadura. Resides these, there is a government for the African possessions, and 
another fiir the Canaries. Geographers, however, adopt the division into provinces. 
The Spaniards are so defective in statistical information, that no exact statement of 
the number of inhabitants in the difTerent provinces can be given. The following 
has been collected from the most authentic accounts. 
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Four Provinces bordering on the Mediterranean. 


Provinces. 

Population. 


Chief Towns, 

Inhabitants. 

Principality of (yataionia.. 

8.58,800 

• • • • 

Barcelona . 

110,000 

Kingdom of Valencia .... 

8*25,000 

« • • • 

Valencia.. 

70,000 

Kingdom of Murcia. 

383,000 

• • • • 

Murcia.. 

45.000 

Kingdom of (iranada .... 

693,000 

• • • • 

Granada. 

50,000 

Five Provinces bordering on the Ocean. 


Andalusia . 

1,200,000 


Seville.'. ... 

100,000 

flalicia .. ... 

1,142,(100 


Compostella .. ...... 

12,000 

Principality of the Asturias 

364,200 

• • ■ * 

Oviedo.. 

7,500 

Old Cast ile. 

995,000 


Burgos. 

9,000 

Biscay . 

283,400 

• • • • 

Bilboa.. 

15,000 

Five Provinces of the 

Interior, 


Kingdom of Arragon .... 

657,400 

« • • « 

Sar.tgossa . 

40,000 

Navarre. 

230,000 

• « * • 

Pauipeluiia. 

14,000 

New Castile . 

1,220,000 

• • • • 

MAnnin. 

170,000 

Kingdom of Leon 

930,000 

• • • • 

IjCOU . 

7,000 

Estremadura . 

430,000 

• * • • 

Bad.ajos... 

14,500 


The Spanish Islands in the MediteiTanean, arc usually called the Kingdom of 
Majorca, and contain a population of about IB7,000. 

With respect to the relative pojuilation of European Spain, no correct estimate 
has lately been made. From Ilassel's statistical aci.ount of Europe, it appears that 
Galicia and C'atalonia are the most populous provinces, each containing about 
persons to the English sipiare mile; while Estremadura,and some other parts, have not 
more than 25 on the same space. Valencia is the next in jiopulation, and contains 
about DO individuals to every square mile; while the Asturias, and the provinces of 
Murcia and Arragon, have each about 68, and those of Navarre, Granada, and 
Castile, nearly 50. 
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CllAFrER 11. 


Ouf/tnes—General Surface — Mounfatns — Hirers — Canals — Lakes- 

Seasons — Soil—Call are — Prodacfs. 


■Climate- and 


THE Outlines of this country prcsoiit hut few irrei;:u!arltics, and both the inden¬ 
tations and projections are inconsiderable, Avlieri e<>m{)ared with its great extent of 
coast. The cliief capes on tlie east are those of (’reux, St. Sebastian, Nao, and 
Palos. On the south, those of Gata and Europa Point, on which Gibraltar stands. 
On the west. Cape Finisterre is the most reinarkalde; and on the iiortli Cape 
"Ortegal, Point Esthca, and Capo de Penas are all that deserve enumeration. The 
principal imlentations are rather large sweeps than deep inlets. The Gulfde ll*>.sas, 
on the south of Cape Creux, and .nnotlier on the nortli of Cape Palos, are on the 
eastern shore. A deep bay giv<’S access to Alme’ia on the south, and various inlets 
indent the we.stern coast of (ialieia both on tiu'north and soutli of Cape Finisterre. 
On two of these stand Ferro! and Corunna. The mountains which sprciul over the 
surface of Spain, and reach tlie coast, give it, in many pla(;es, a Ijold and jiro- 
ininent appearance. 

The Geni'hal Surface of Spain is alternately rugged and smooth, barren 
and fertile ; and though approaching to mountainous, the aspect is highly diver¬ 
sified and agreeable. But in tlie summer tlie southern landscape manifests the 
powerful iniluence of the solar beams in the jiarched appearance of its heibag-e. 
M. Humboldt, whose interesting memoir on this subject is printed in M. De Lahorde's 
VicAV of Spain, observes : “ No country in Europe presents so singular a eonlign- 
ration as vSpain. It is this extraordinary form which accounts ftir the aridity of the 
soil in the interior of the ('astiles the power of evaporation, the Avant of rivers, 
and the dilference of temperature which is observable between Madrid and Naples, 
two towns in the same degree of latitude.” The inteiior of Spain, especially tlie 
two ('astiles, is a plateau, whieli exceeds in height and extent any other in Europe. 
The mean elevation of this [ilain is about ISOO feel, and the moan height of the 
barometer at Madrid is more than two inehes less than at the level of the sea ; 
hence the pressure of the atmosphere is nearly one-fourteenth greater on the coast 
than at the capital. This hi'ight has a powerful eflect on the temperature, and 
orange-trees can no longer stand the open air, though in the same latitude as 
Calabria, Thessaly, and Anatolia. 

Numerous rivers and streams adorn the lower parts of the country, anti the 
long chains tif rugged mountains give a varied grandeur to the landscajie; while 
the rich pastures, extensive vineyards, orange groves, and beds of odoriferous 
plants, constitute the minor graces of the scene. Where the depth of soil is 
sutlicient, bulbous-rooted plants abound. I'hese, with a numerous train of other 
attendants on the Spring, mingle their blossoms in the most I’ich and varied pro¬ 
fusion. The inferior hills often consist of parched districts, forming calcareous 
sheep-walks, overspread with a scanty vegetation, or are covered with wood. The 
heaths dilFuse more diilicious odours in Spain than in any other country of Europe. 
The aromatics are extremely numerous, and the hum of bees, in consequence, 
almost perpetual. The golden blossom of the broom, Ai ith heaths of every hue, 
and myriads of contrasting flowers, combine to vary the colouring of the riiihly 
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glowing caqiet. Here tlic aloe puts forth its perfumed blossoms, and drops its 
gum unnoticed by the side of the Indian fig; and where the thirsty and unsheltered 
soil {U'cvents the growth of other plants, tlie cistiis spreads over every spot of sand 
or rock, and fills the air with its sweets. In those parts where moisture is more 
abundant, the mulberry, the olive, the vine, the orange, the lime, and the peach, 
with others, that luxuriate in the genial heat of the sultry climate, intermix their 
delicious fruits. 

tSpain presents the lover of the sublime pictures of nature, uatli numerous 
scenes which ex(;ite feelings bordering upon rapture. The road which runs through 
the whole of t lie Asturias, from east to west, is eminently rich in this scenery; 
respecting Avhich M. l)e Laborde observes : “ At times m v are at the very top *of 
the highest mountains, the prospect from which extends far on the sea ; at others 
wt* find ourselves, as it were, crigtdphed in a nairow passage, wlicn; the vi<>w is 
limited to a few yards, or perhaps less, while above us the mountains rise in peaks, 
and hide themselves in the (;loiuls. Now a thick and <lark wood exeludcs the <lay ; 
now, and perha])S suddenly, the refiet^tion of tlie sun oji white rocks <lazzles and 
distresses. Here we behold all the roughness of parched and sterile iiainrc ; there 
all the riches of vegetation, fresh and vigorous; 1 lien, again, numiifains eovere<l 
with snow, which l)ravcs tin- summer solstua', while at their bases grove.s teem with 
roS('s and all the flowers of the spring, wliieh ornament, <luriiig tlu* winter, these 
delicious vales, we meet every instant. lampid ami wlio!eM)nie water, springs 
spouting out of flic earth, easc'ades and fountains are found i»i a thousand j)laees ; 
an assemhiage of evaay shade that verdure can pnsent, etudiant the traveller, 
weai'ied with the sight of barren rocks, or the unifonniiv' of the colour rclh'ctcd by 
the ()(*< ;;n.” 

'j'hc »Spanisli Mount.mns s<‘cm to be connected together oy the great central 
plain. They form a semicircular rang(? near the eastern shore, siieltering it from 
l!u‘ north and north-west tviuds, ami ()rodncing the mildest climate on that side of 
thv’c<mntry. From the.se other x'anges run in abnost paralkd xlii'cctions towards 
tli(' west, through the whole extent of the country, ami cause tlie rivers that / ise hi 
the eastern ('liaiu, with the (‘xception of the Ebro, to fail into the Atlantic, 'riie 
first chain, on leaving (’aj)c Finisterre, stretches through tlic whole of tin* north of 
Spain, and joins the Pyrenees, which unite Spain to the continent, 'i’lie ramifications 
that di\'('rge from the souflicrn side of the Fyrx'nees, inijiart a mountaiiioiis cha 
racter to the noi’th-cast of Spain. It was this northern cordillera that enabled the 
(.'hrisfians who were driven into the Asturias, so long to willistand the attaclvs ot 
the Moors. From its soutbern ilaiiks sjniiig the rivers Minho and Douro, that roll 
theii- waters into the Atlantic, as well as the Ebro, which Hows into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It tlividos the province of Asturias from the kiiigxlom of Leon, and 
admits of few passes from the one to the other. Tiiis chain is eonneeted with 
the Pyrenees on the cast. Though these immntuius constitute such a formidable 
bari'ier between France and Spain, they allow of an easy eoininuirufation between 
them. More than sixty jiasses eilford the* means e)f inte'rcoeirse': on fe>ot, twenty-eight 
on lioi’seback, and sewen with carriages. Of the.se last, he)Aveve*r, emly thre^e arc 
fri*f(ne*nteel. The:* first is at the western extremity, from St. .b an ele; Luz, ue-reiss the. 
we)ode*n brielge over the Ridazoa, whie*h divieles tlie two coemtrie.s, to Irnn, a small 
town in Sjiani.sh Gnipuseeia. This is the pass by whie*h the main beiely of the 
English army advanceMl after the fall e)f St. Sebastian. AueUber passage Is from 
St. .rean-pie-ele-Port, in the French department eif the Leiwer Pyrenie.*es, aore)8S the 
mountain of Alteehiscar to Roncevaux, in Spani.sh Navarre. Rut this route is 
generally pursued on horseback. The third is the most frexpicnted, and is a1 
the opposite extremity of the chain. It proceeds from Perpignan, in the French 
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department of the easlcrii Pyrenees, over tlie river Tee, through the passage of 
Pertus, tlie ancient Portus, to La Juiu|iiera, the first town in Catalonia. 

From the northern chain,ahoiit 4“ Kf of longitude, and between the source of the 
Donro and the Ehro, a range of mountains stretches nearly noi'th and south, which 
Antilion proposes to call the Iberian chain. This range jiartly divides Castile from 
Arragon, pervades the kingdoms of \^dcncla, Murcia, and Granada, and extends 
to the coast at Cape Palos, while some of its ramifications reach the shore further 
north. This ridge divides the waters that flow into the Atlantic from those that 
fall into the Mediterranean. Some of its elevations rise to nearly 4000 English feet 
above tiie level of tlie sea. 

From this chain others extend towanls the south-west. The most northern ot 
them separates the basins of the Donro and the 4agus, Commencing between the 
sources of these riveis, it stretches on the north of Madrid, assuming various names 
and elevations as it passes to the confin(*s of Portugal. The general appellation of 
Montes Carpentanos, is sometimes applied to the whole (rhain; and the Sierra de 
Parede the .Somosierhi, and the (Tiiadarama, are all parts of it. I'lie appearance of this 
range may be readily conceived from its appellation .SVe/vo, whi<^b, in the .Spanish kin- 
guage, implies something resembling the teeth of a saw. The towering summit of 
Pcgnalara, in its vicinity, rises to the height of about 7000 English feet. 

Another mountainous ridge stretches in the same direction and divides the 
basin of the Tagus from that of the Guadiana. Though at first it is not very 
elevated, it soon becomes more lofty and abrupt; and after rising info summits 
which arc distinguished by diflerent names, it enters Portugal aiul traverses that 
country to the coast. A third range runs south-tvest, separating the basins of the 
Guadiana and the Guadahjuivir. It forms the Sierra Morena, or brown mountains, 
and extends through Portugal to the south-west extremity of Europe, where it 
terminates in the bold [iromontory of Cape 8t. Vincent. This chain is of inferior 
elevation to either of the former. Beyond these the range of Alpnxarras form the 
great southern rampart of the kingdom. It is nearly parallel to those above men¬ 
tioned, and less extensive but more elevated. It runs through the southern provinces 
and terminates in the rock of (flbralfar. 

The loftiest summit of the Sierra Nevada, which is the most elevated part of 
the chain in Granada, is that of Mulhaecn, which surpasses the noted Mount 
Perdu, the highest point of the Pyrenees. The height of the latter was determined 
in 1804, by Don Clemente lloxas, to be 1824‘47 toises, or 11,669 English feet; 
while the Pico de Volenta is 1781'16 toises, or 11,892 feet. These exceed the 
highest summit of the Pyrenees, which is only 176,8 toises, or 11,271 feet. This 
|>eak is on the Spanish side of that chain, while the most elevated point on the 
French side is only 11,014 feet. According to this stcatenient, Mulhaecn is only 
486 feet lower than the peak of Tenerifte. 'nie principal summits of the Sierra 
Nevada are covered with perpetual snow. Several other short ridges and detached 
mountains diversify the eastern part of Spain ; of which Montserrat, near Barcelona, 
is one of the most remarkable. The height of this mountain is such, that the 
islands of Majorca and Minorca, situated at the distance of .50 leagoies, may be seen 
from its summit. Its distant appearance is conical, but when approached, it is 
found to be composed of a collection of peaks, which give it a completely serrated 
character. 

Most of the Spanish mountains arc calcareous, and form nearly one vast mass 
of marble. No traces of volcanoes hav(?yet been discovered among them. Their 
general direction, and the courses of the rivers, evidently show that the Spanish 
peninsula consists of two great declivities, the one facing the Mediterranean, and 
the other the Atlantic. The various inclinations which form the slopes of the 
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different basins are merely subordinate descents. Many parts of these chains are 
covered with Forests, which, though often extensive, “ have neither the majestic 
loftiness, nor the depth of shade, of those in the more northern countries. The 
trees are of thin foliage, and of mean growth ; hut man)^ of them are of the 
mast-bearing kind, and the sweet acorns and chesnuts of the woods afford the 
unbought food of the primitive ages to the rustic inhabitants.” Several districts 
of Spain, however, are almost destitute of foliage. The two Castiles, Estrema- 
dura, and Arragon, are all thiidy wooded ; but in the maritime provinces woods are 
more abundant. Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, Granada, and Andalusia, present 
numerous forests. 'J’hc mountainous parts of Galicia and Asturia are also clothed 
with trees of various kinds; but the extensive forests of Biscay have been much 
diminished, from su[)plying the mines in that district. Palm-trees grow in all the 
eastern and southern parts of Spain. Dates mingle largely in the forests of Valencia. 
The cork-tree grows abundantly in many of the mountains, aiul its bark supplie.s a 
valual)le export. Catalonia alone yields al)out IGOO tons of cork annually. Oaks 
of various kinds lloui'ish in great luxuriance, among which are those that produce 
tiie*kerincs, or gall insect, and the ever-green oak, whicli forms a j)roniinent object 
in the S])[inish forests. The acorns of this tree arc laig(; and sweet, and not only 
constitute a chief article, in the food of the poor, but are roasted and produced at 
table as a luxury. Ib.'sidcs these, beeches, chesnuts, elms, walnuts, and hazles, with 
limes, mountain-asli, jaav, box, birch, and juniper, grow in most provinces. The 
wild-olive tree, and the carob-tree, the beans of which arc collected as food for 
cattle, grow in various ])arts. The almond fixes itself in the crevices of the rocks, 
while numerous cver-greens oirer a shelter from the scorching beams of the meridian 
sun, which is denied by the si;anty foliage of tin; larger trees. 

That the sources and directions of Rivers arc determined by the })ositions of 
mountains, is strikingly exemplitied in this peninsula. 'I’he Spanish rivers rise 
towards the head of'the great chains, and follow their dintetions till they 
arc lost in the ocean. The numerous chains of mountains, and their iliverging 
branches, ilividc (he jieninsula into a variety of basins, each of which has its prin¬ 
cipal river, that collei-ts the tributary streams whiidi adorn the adja/*ent declivities. 
Nine of these rivers deserve a brief description. The\ are the Tagus, the Douro, 
the Minho, the Guadiami, and the Guadahpiivir, wliich flow into the Atlantic; 
with (he Ebro, the (iuadalaviar, the Xucar, and the fSi giira, which descend into the 
Meiliterraneau. 

The 'Paous is the largest stream in the |)eninsula, and has been jdready men¬ 
tioned in the general view of Europe. It rises near the north-eastern confines 
of the table land of ('astile. Hows towards (he south-west, passes Madrid, and 
collects the wati'is from the opposite Hanks ol the raugts «>t Carpentanos and 
Toledo. Sujiplied with copious stores from IIk'sc elevated n'gions, it soon becomes 
a noble river, and though no longer celebrated for its gohlen sands, its amjiJe stream 
admits the treasures of commerce to be wafted by the westiaii gales to the heart 
of the peninsula. After passing the bouiuhiry of Portugal it gi adually enlarges till 
it opens into the great estuary in the west of that kingdom, and rolls its copious flood 
into the Atlanti<% 

The Douro issues from the south-west of the mountainous range, which 
stretches from the northern (’ordillera towards tlu? Mediterranean, aiul \vinds 
through the btisin fornu'd by the mountains of C arpentanos on the south, and 
those of Asturias on the north. Like the 'Pagus, it receives numerous tributary 
streams and becomes a large river before it has completed half its course. Its 
waters are celebrated, but its bed is often rocky, and its course rapid. After floods 
occasioned by the torrents that roll from the adjacent mountains, particles of gold 
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were formerly fotiml iti its sands, and arc still sometimes nn.'t with. It crosses a 
great j>art of .Spain, passes through the whole of Portugal, and terminates in the 
Atlantic after a courser of 120 miles. 

The Mixho originates in tlie north-west of Spain, and derives its principal 
supplies from the mountains of Asturias, (ialicia, jind Leon. It flows towards the 
soutli-wc'it till it reaches the coniines of Portugal, and, having separated that 
country from (ialicia, it pours the united waters of numerous mountain streams 
into tlur Atlantic, after a course of one Imndred uml forty Kuglish miles; but it is 
of little use to navigation. 

South of tlie Tagus, the (iirAOiAXA pnrsties its extended aufl winding course. 
Rising from the mountains which front the eastern shores, and llowing hetween 
the ranges of Toledo and Sierra Morena, it follows the sinuosities of the magnifi¬ 
cent valley formed I >y these ridges. It is supplied with ahnndant streams from 
each flank, and heeomes a noble river long before it reaches the c.mlines of Portugal, 
below the city of lladajos. In Spain it takes a western course, Imt la ing ohstrnefetl 
in that direction, i^ \rinds to the s<mth-west, and afterwards tt> the sontli, till it 
forms tiu' bomulatv Ix tuoen tlie two pouinsnlar kingdoms, and enters ihe ochxui 
after an extent of 400 hundretl miles. Part of this course is .siihterraneous, from 
which it rises tlirongh various opi'uings, called Lc.v OIos de Gitadtana. 

Still fiirtlua- south, the (ra<td,iftjiurir iuterseets rhe delightful jilains of 
Andalusia, forming tlie reeejituele for the waters of that extensive basin, and passing 
the cities of Audujar, (.'ortiova, ami Seville, to the Atlantic a little above Cadiz. 
It was formerly navigable for ships of large burdi'u to Seville, but its bed has 
been so fdled with sand, that tliis is no longer practicable. Its whole iengtii is about 
350 miles. 

'i'lic prinei])al river on the e;ist side of the peninsula is the F.niio, tiu* aneitmt 
Ihcn/s, wliicb eouferred the appellation of Iberia upon the country. It <l<\seeuds 
from t!fe southern declivity of the northern range, and Hows through the kingdom 
of Arragon, divides (Jatalonia from \’^aloneia, and pours its mighty Hoods info the 
Mediterranean. Fed by the rivers that descend from the southern Hanks of tin* 
Pyrenees, on the one side, and the sonth-efistern chain on the other, the JCbro .soon 
heeomes the de<*post anil most rapid river in Spain ; Imt its shoals and rapidity 
render it of little service to navigation. These, howevci, make it eminently useful 
for the pur})Oses of irrigation ; for its waters, irondueted by canals, from above 
these rapids, water tlie fine country near its liauks, and are tlien conveyed hack 
to the: river below the fulls. Its length is about 400 miles, and its aeeninnlated 
stream is discharged by two outlets, one on eaeli side of ( ape Tortoso. 

The other Spanish rivers are of much less magnitude. Tlie Guadidaviar and the 
How through the kingdom of Valencia, and fall into the Mediterranean hetween 
the Ebro and Cape Nao. The former is principally confined to V^ali neia, Imt the 
latter has its source in the mountains of New (’astile. '^Fhe length of the Xuear is 
about 200 miles, and that of the Guadalaviar 130. The Segura rises near the 
eastern confines of Murcia, and Hows to the south-east, till it reaches the capital 
of that province, where it winds to the north-east and enters the sea after a coiir.se 
of 140 miles. 

With the view of promoting the inland navigation and domestic commerce of 
the conntiy, many magnificent ('anals have been projected in Spain, Imt few ot 
them liave been completed. The principal of these works are the (linals of 
Manzamircs, Arragon, and St. Carlos. The first wa.s inteiuled to open a communi¬ 
cation between the capital and the riyerXarama, wliieh was then to bemadi; naviga¬ 
ble to the Tugns, and would thus have given access from Madrid to the ocean. 
But an insignificant cut, admitting barges of 45 tons burden for about three leagues 
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from the capital to the Xarama, is the only part of the original design which has yet 
been executed. The Canal of Arragon is a noble undertaking, commencing near 
Tudela in Navarre, whence it rcceiv'cs the waters of the Ebro by a number of 
sluices, in an extensive dyke W’hich separates it from that river. No other work of 
Spanish industry is to be compared with this, either in reference to the extent and 
utility ot the undertaking, or tlie magnitude of the works by which the difficulties 
of the construction have been overeonie. From the point of its commencement to 
Sastago, near the confluence of the river Martin with tlie Ebro, it is nearly 90 
English miles in length, 04 feet broad, and nine at its least depth. It admits 
vessels of 135 tons burden. 4'his noble undertaking was begun by Charles V., and 
resumed in 1770, but was not finished for several years after that period. In one 
place it passes through a mountain, and in another it is carried over the river 
Xalon, by an acpieduct 4200 feet long. Five canals, cut for the purposes of 
irrigation, and two great roads, also pass under it, and not less than 100,000 acre.s 
are irrigated by its waters. 

'Viui Canal of St. Carlos was cut from the river Ebro above Emposta, to the 
sea.at that place, to avoid the navigation of the river, which is there impeded by 
sand banks, 'rins, and the canal of Arragon, form part of tlie proji'cteil system 
which was designed to connect Navarre with the Mediterranean and the bay of 
liiscay. 

Though Sjiain is a mountaiii'n.s country, it is not distinguished either for the 
numbin' or extent of its Lakes, 'rhe lake of Sanahria, soutli of Astorga, in the 
kingdom bf lA*on, is about three miles long and one and a half broad. The river 
Juerto rushes through it with such rapidity as to agitate its surface, and give it the 
appearance of a small sea. It contains abundance of trout, and has a fine old 
castle belonging to the Counts of Benevente, situated on a rock near its centre. 
There are some small lakes, also, in the Pyrenees, and two in the north of Old 
Castile, ivlicre the Tagus has its origin. Spain contains a few small salt lakes, 
especially in the kingdom of Valencia, one of which, near Villena, is about two miles 
in circumference. 

The situation of Spain renders its Climate one of the hottest in Europe; 
but as this depends upon local circumstances, as well as relative jiosition, it is 
greatly influenced both by external and internal causes. The extensive ranges of 
mountains that intersect the country, mitigute the intensity of the solar heat, and 
the vast extent of coast is tempered by the proximity of the ocean, from which 
Spain tierives advtiutages nearly similar to those of an insular region. Thei^entral 
parts, which from their sitmition would be the hottest, are so elevated as to 
be, in fact, the coldest; and the orange-tree, which flourishes abundantly in other 
places, can no longer betir the wintiT* on this table land. The eleviited provinces on 
the north and north-east tire also exp'osed to si^verecold ; but the air is dry, serene, 
ami healthy, excejit during the eijninoctial rains. . Near the bay of Biscay, and on 
the snowy mountains of tlie northern Cordillera, the atmosphere is so subject to 
extreme moisture, that the utmost care is insullicient to prevent its eflects. In 
the valleys of the south the heat is often excessive in the summer, and is sometimes 
accompanied with malignant fevers. 44je hot winds from the burning sands of the 
African ileserts, occasionally swee|) over the southern district diiring June, July, and 



feet above the level of the sea, reiuhirs the air more temperate there than in several 
other places in higher latitudes. The annual temperature at Madrid is about 59* 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, whit'h is 2” less than that at Genoa, though its 
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latitude is 4“ more than that at Madrid. It is also 4°4 less than the temperature 
of Naples, uiiieh is in a higher latitude than the Spanish metropolis. ’'I'he average 
temjieratiireat Madrid for August is ahout HP-o and that of Junuiiry about y.r ; that 
of tlie other mouths is intermediate to these ; March being about 47*o aiid September 
about Near the coast, the temperature is much greater ; and from the .*5()th 

to tlie 41st degree the mean of the year varies from to 08“; which admits 

the cultivation of the orange, citron, coli’ee, and even the sugar cane in shelteret! 
situations. 

AV here a country presents such a variety of elevation and exposure as Spain, 
not only the temperature and the moisture, but the serenity of the atmosphere and 
the jirevaiiing winds must idso be variable. Estremadura is hot and dry. The 
summer is intense tiud the winter mild. On the shores of Catalonia the wejither is 
subject to constant changes.—A\ inter begins in November, and varies in its rigour 
aoeordiiigto the position and elevation of the dilferent parts. It is mild along the 
whole southern and eastern regions, while the mountains that ri.se immediately 
behiiul them are eady covered with snow. Near the north-west coast, which is 
exposed to the northern gales, and where the east wind sweeps over the fro;zen 
I’yienee.s before it arrives, the winters are jiroportionally inclement, while in most 
others they are scarcely so cold as to re(|uire tires. Tlui snow usually begins to melt 
in February, and in iMarch the rivers are changed into torrents. In these two 
months, as well as in October and November, much rain falls. The sju ing begins 
at different times. In (iranada and Andalusia, the fields are .seldom destitute 
of flowers, even in January; Imt these early harbingers of spring fiwail the 
termination of Feliruary before they enamel the meadows of the interior. Through- 
outtlic kingdom, March,A[)ril,and May. are delightful monlh.s ; Nature smiles inevery 
prospect, and every breeze is loaded with the perfume of millions of odoriferous 
plants. The heats of June and part of July are tolerable, except in the south ; but 
the noon beams are scarcely to be borne from that time to the midtile of August. 
Yet the mornings and evenings are pleasant, being refreshed by the western gales in 
the irtterior, and by alternate sea ami land breezes on the coast. Sejitember and 
October are generally temperate, clear, and jileasant. IStorms are, unfrequent, and 
earthquakes rare. 

The Soil of Spain varies greatly in dilferent partr. Its general character is 
light and friable, though in some [ilaces stiff clay abounds, and in others an arid 
barren sand. In many of the vallies, bowcvei-, it is a rich loam, incumbent on a 
calcareous basis, and yields the most abundant and varied crops of vegetables. 
Gypsum abound.s in many parts of the country, but the immense unproductive 
tracts over which the traveller passes in almost every province, are rather evidences 
of neglected cultivation than jiroofs of an ungrateful soil. Many of the highest 
mountain.s, indeed, are rugged, stony, and sterile; but those of inftiior height, and the 
lower parts of the most stupendous, afford excellent pastures. 

Under proper cultivation few countries in Fjurope would be more productive 
than Spain. Such, indeed, was the fertility of this peninsula in former times, that 
in its western regions the ancients fixed the site of their Elysian fields, and the 
gardens of the I lesjierides. At a subsequent period S|)ain became the granary of 
the Roman empire. “ Agriculture under the Moors was in a still more flourishing 
state. That people, when they obtained pos.sc§sion of Spain, <‘arried with them their 
methods of husbandry ; they broke up the uncultivcited lamls, augmented the 
number of plantations, carried the art of ii'rigation to a degree now difficult of 
attainment, introduced the culture of rice, and greatly improved the breed of 
horses. Flvery kind of production was increased under their improving hands. 
Andalusia, the kingdom of Murcia, and Valencia, still retain visible marks of their 
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.skill and iiulustry ; and the era ot their expulsion desig’iiates the epoch of the decline 
of ajj^rieultiirc .”—Lahordes Fieiv of Spain. 

I he present population of Spain is inadequate to its proper culture ; and the 
deficiency is gi’eatly increased by the country beiri^ almost deserted for a residence 
in the towns. An immense proportion of that industry which ou^^ht to he employed 
in produciiii*’ the necessaries ot life is also wasted on tlie supei’stitions and festivals 
of the ehureli. Notwithstanding' the languid .state of Spanish agriculture, IVlieat 
is grown in most of the provinces, and is pnm-ally of an excellent quality ; but 
Andalusia and Murcia yield the largest (piantities. Rye, oats, barley, maize, rice, flax, 
and hemp, gj-ow in many part.s. The, sugar-cane and cotton-tree, are cultivated in (he 
south, as well as the barilla plant. I'his lastaifordsa lucrative article ofiaimmerce, 
and Murcia alone yields about 9500 tons of barilla annually. Many of (he most 
delicious fruits tlourish iu Spain, particularly oranges, lemons, citrons, tigs, grapes, 
apricots, peaches, almonds, and melons, wliieh grow in many place's almost spontane¬ 
ously. The best almonds grow near Alicant, in Valencia, and the annual produce 
of this fruit has been estimated at ‘215 tons ; 190 of u hich are exjiorted. Nuts grow 
aliiMulantly in the northern provinces, wliere tliey form a lucrative article of trade. 
The annua! (piantity is about 100,000 bn.shels ; tonr-lifths of which are exported. 

^ alencia alone yields mon; than '10,000 tons of olives. 

Spain may justly be denominatisl a land of Vines. Tlu' provinces of Se\ ilie 
and (iranada have often been called the vineyards of .Spain. The vsiiaUcrs, \\ hieli arc 
exti'nsively cnltivab.'d in \hil('neia, also yieki grapes as large as nutmegs, and iu 
biuu'hes of 10 or I21bs each, which tire freiiuently converted into raisins of an 
exeellent quality. Dates, mull>erries, chesnuts, and sweet acorns are also common. 
Honey, wax, and silk, are among its natural productions. Apples and jiears likewisi' 
grow in some of the northern provinces. 

Among the domestic Animals of Spain, the hoise, the a.ss, the mule, and (he 
sheep, have long been celebrated, 'fhe remainder of its Zoology corres[)«)nds to 
that of the other parts of southern Europe. The Sjianish horses are principally 
indebted for their su|)eriority to tlu* iinpi-oveinents of the Arabs.' 3’hey are much tlic 
finest in that jiart of the country where they chielly resided, but tliose held in the 
highest estimation are reared in the kingdom of Cordova. The Spanish horses were 
so famed among the Homans for their swiftness, that in their hyperbolic mode of 
expression, they denominated them the offspring of the winds. 

The Spanrsh Ass is not the tame, stupid animal we see in this country. It is 
handsome, liardy, active, and useful; and .sometimes thirteen or fourteen hands 
high. The animal, however, mostly used in Spain for all the common purposes of life 
is the mule, which i.s patient of fatigue, surefooted, and content with a scanty siqqily of 
food. 


Spain appears, from the earliest period of its history, to hav'e been a country of 
flocks, and its wool wa.s held in great estimation by the Romans. The sheep are of 
two kinds ; the one species graze in the fields during the day, and are penned at 
night. The otlters travel from place to place, aecoriling to the season, and the 
supply of fof)d which the mountains or the plains afford. These are the JMerinos 
or Tmmhnmantes, which in spring are collected into flocks of about 10,000 each, 
called a Mesta. At that period they commence tlu ir amuial pairncy, .sometimes of 
three or four hundred mile.s, to feed gn the mountains during summer. 

On the approach of winter, they return to the pin ns and vallies of the lower 
and warmer provinces. The flocks of Catalonia, Arragon, and Biscay, of Valencia, 
Murcia, and part of Andalusia, estimated at about eight millions, are stationary; 
while about five millions, belonging to the inland provinces, are constantly roving 
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from pasture to pasture. Tlie whole produce of Spanish wool has been stated at 
500,000 quintals. 

Horned Cattle are not numerous; and the number bred is inadequate to the 
consumption of the country, as many are annually imported. Tlie Spanish bulls 
have lon^ been celebrated for their fierceness, and the savage delight they so 
frequently afforded to thousands of all ranks in the horrid spectacle of bull-fights. 
But humanity has finally triumphed over the barbarous custom, and the practice 
was suppressed by a royal edict in 1805. Swine are numerous in all the northern 
provinces, where they are principally fed on sweet acorns. 

The bear, the lynx, and the wolf, prowl on the skirts of the Pyrenees. The 
bear is also met with in the mountains of Old Castile. The wild boar, the roe-buck, 


the stag, and the fox, abound in all the woody mountains of the northern provinces. 
Game of all kinds is abundant, but there are fewer small birds in the interior than 
in most other countries. The northern and western seas are plentifully supplied 
with fish, while on tjie coasts of the Mediterranean some peculiar species arc found. 
One of these is the purple fish, from which the dye is extracted. 

Most of the rivers in the northern parts supply salmon, trout, barbel, brtyiiin, 
and eels. The most valuable of the Spanish insects is the kermes, which is found 
in the southern provinces on the ilex occifera end the Indian fig. The provinces 
in the Mediterranean are also sometimes visited by immense swarms of locusts, 
whose progress is attended by the destruction of every vestige of vegetation. Ser¬ 
pents are often large, and the lizard attains an immense size. 

Spain has in all ages been literally a country of Minerals, The Plncniciau.s, 
the Carthaginians,and the Homans, drew immense treasures from it. The vast cavities 
from which they were extracted still bear evidence of the extent to which these 
researches were carried. But the indolence of the inhabitants, and the riches of 


their trans-atlantic possessions, have rendered modern Spain much less productive 
in this respect. 

Gold is now chiefiy found in small particles in the sands of rivers, particularly 
in those of the Douro and the Tagus, near 'Poledo. It also occui’S in spangles, in 
two mines of emery, and in a ferruginous quartz in a mountain in Old Castile. The 
quantity’, however, dot!S not defray the expense of working. 

Various parts of Spain yield Silver, of which metal a very considerable portion 
vv'as obtained by the ancients, though little is now procured. The only mine which 
has lately been worked, is in the Sierra Guadaloupe, near the village of Logrosen in 
Estremadura; l)ut the rich stores of tlK3 New World soon caused them to be 


abandoned. Several mines of Copper are worked with success. It occurs in the 
projections of the Pyrenees, near I*ainpeluna, in Navarre, and in the neighbourhood 
of Arragon. In the mountainous ridge of Giuularama, in that of Guadaloupe, in 
Old Castile, in Estremadura, at different places in the kingdom of Seville, and near 
the city of Cordova. It is also obtained in Granada, Murcia, and Valencia. 

All the Spanish provinces produce Iron, but those in which it is most abundant 
are situated in the north. Catatonia, Navarre, Arragon, and Biscay, are all noted 
for this metal, and the latter province is nearly composed of it, either in beds, 
blocks, or veins. In the vicinity of Bilboa it is particularly rich; but the most 
celebrated mine is that of Samosostro, w’here the ore forms an irregular bed in a 
hill of limestone, from three to ten feet thick) and yields about thirty per cent, ot 
soft, ductile, and malleable metal. This mine was first worked by the Romans, and 
still yields great quantities. 

Tin is found only in the mountains of Galicia. Lead is met with in both 
the northera and southern provinces ; Antimony in the province of La Mancha, and 
Cohalt in Arragon. Quicksiher is found in the kingdoms of Valencia and La Mancha. 
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This latter mine is the most productive in Spain, and is worked by the king’s agents. 
Black lead has also been discovered in the kingdom of Seville; Sulphur, in Arragon, 
Murcia, and Granada ; Asphaltum and Petroleum, in the former province ; and Jet, 
in the Castiles and Arragon. Coal is obtained only in Catalonia, though it doubtless 
exists in other parts. Rock-salt is likewise found in several places of so pure a 
quality that it is made into ornamental articles. Salt is also obtained from springs 
and lakes. 

Marhle is the most abundant of the earthy minerals of Spain. A great part 
of the country is literally an immense bed of this valual>lc substance. Many of the 
j)rovinces yield a beautiful species, but Granada perhaps abounds most with elegant 
varieties. Among those is a pure white, of which an entire mountain near Almeria 
is composed. A flesh-coloured species is found near Antiquera; and admirable 
alabaster in the vicinity of Granada, as well as a fine-vcined kind in the Sierra 
Nevada. 

Severalof the mountains are composed entirely of limestone. I’hose which nearly 
encompass Toledo, and some of those of Catalonia (xmsist of granite. Crystalized 
quartz, in small pyramids, remarkably brilliant and colourless, or tinged with red 
or yellow, is found near Alicant. Anietln/sfs, abates, clialvedonq, and pnrnets, are 
met with both in (Catalonia and Granada. Topazes, conuTums, and rock-cn/stals, have 
likewise been obtained in various places. 

Amidst such a mass of minerals, several ol the springs must be variously 
impregnated ; and among the Mineral Waters that have obtained notiee are some 
thermal springs of great repute. The most noted cold springs arc, the carbonated 
water at (xerona in Catalonia, a hepatic spring at Buron in Valencia; and two 
saline springs near Madrid ami Toledo. The chief thermal springs are a saline 
spring, of a temperature equal to those of Bath, near Alicant; a copious hot spring 
near the city of Murcia, which Avas used by the Romans and the Mooi*s ; another at 
Merida in Estrcinadura, which was also used by the Romans ; witli others in Leon, 
Arragon, Galicia, and Granada. 'Chat at Almeria, in the latter kingdom, to which 
both common and vapour baths are attached, is one of the most noted in Spain. 
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Prhtr/pal Ctfirs, Towns, and Buildings. 

THE mode in M’liich Spain is peopled, forms a coiriplete contrast to (ireat Britain. 
Numerous cities and towns, with a wide country almost deserted, compjiratively 
few villages, scarcely a farin-honse, and a superabundance of convents, are its charac¬ 
teristics. Tlic nuinher of cindades, or cities, are stated by Mr. Townsend at 145 ; 
that of villas or towns at 457:2 ; of lugares, or vilhiges, at 12,752, less than three 
times the number of cities and towns, 'riiegranjas, or farm-houses, the same writer 
states at 815, and the convents at 8952, more than ten times as many ’ A more 
striking proof of the low stati' of Spanish industry cannot l)e exhibited I 

The principal towns of Spain consist of two classes. Those of the interior 
possessing little trade or manufactures, aud almost without communication with 
ea(di other, are chiefly distinguished as the residence of the principal inhaltitants. 
These are therefore centres t)f amusement rathei’ than scenes of industry—places 
where all the energies of life are dissij)ate<l ratlua* than emj)loyed. Several of these 
were the capitals of the ancient kingdoms and states into which the present Spanish 
monarchy was divided, and are still the provincial capitals of its members, some of 
which yet retain tin; title of kingdoms.—'I'lie towns of the other class an; situated 
along th(! extensive coast, and are the busy scenes of nearly all the tratle and 
commerce <*f the countrv. 

M.4DRII) is the metropolis of the Spanish monarchy, and is situated on several 
low hills, in the midst of a spacious [)lain boumk'd on the north by the mountains 
of Guadaraina, and stretching to the distant horizon in all other directions. 
This plain, which constitutes apart of the high table land of New Castile, is nearly 
in the centre of the kingdom. It is a dry, arid, and naked expanse, destitute of 
trees, towns, or plantations, but watered by the Manzanares, which, though soine- 
tiines a deep and rapid torrent, is fre<picntly dry during the summer. 

This metropolis seems to havesprung from thecountry residence of the sovereigfJ, 
in the vicinity of which houses were built in proportion to the fre(|uency and 
continuance of the royal visits, Charles I., made it his general abode, and his 
son Philip II., transformed the seat of government from Seville to Madrid, in 
1565. It is built in the form of a srpnire, about two leagues in circuit, walled 
round, and entered by fifteen gates of granite, several of which arc elegant. The 
gate of Alcala consists of three magnificent arches ; and the centrtil one is 70 feet 
high. Madrid contains a great number of handsome streets, squares, and buildings. 
Some of the streets in the new parts of the town.are wide and straight, but 
most of them in the old are narrow and crooked. They are paved with sharp-pointed 
stones, and some of the principal ones have foot-paths only wide enough for one 
person ; hut they are well lighted. The street of Alcala, which is entered by » 
gate of that name, is the handsomest in Madrid, and its width is sufficient to admit 
ten carriages abreast. Its elevated site, and the mountains that skirt the northern 
limits of the plain, and are almost perpetually covered with snow, render the clinuite 
cool and changeable ; and little inconvenience is experienced from the heat of 
summer. The population, exclusively of the military and strangers, is estimated at 
150,000, but including these 170,000 is about the number of people it usually contains. 
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Some of the squares arc handsome, and several of the public buildings are elegant 
structures. 1 he royal pahace, which stands on an eminence at one of the extremities 
of Madiid, has four extensive fronts, adorned with pillars ami pilasters. The interior 
IS also richly ornamented, and the amlienee cliamber, (consisting of a double cube 
<>t 80 feet, is much admired. Many of tlie churches di'serve attention, but rather 
lor the (l('eoration of the interior than for their (exterior arehit«‘cture. The numlier 
of ehuiches and (chapels in IMadrid, including those M'hich belong to tlui mouas- 
t(‘iies, convents, and hospitals, exceeds 1150. and tlie ground they occupy, particcularly 
th(? con\ents, is very extensive. Among oIIku' ])uhli(! buildings arc the custom-house, 
the post-othce, the state-prison, the town-hall, the couticil-h(juse, and the acad(nuy of 
Ferdinaudo, together with several hospitals. 

Another royal palaccc stands at the o|)[)ositc extremity ol iVIadrid, (*n<’omj)usscd 
with handsome and extensive grounds. Madrid has also several |)uhli(; Pnmieuades, 
most of which are beyond the walls, except tine Prudo, which is within tin* city. It 
is a spacious area, laid out in public roads and walks, adoriu'd with avenues of lofty 
trees. It is provided witli chairs and lienche.'^, and embellished with stidncs, and 
scul[)tured ornaments. 

Madrid is simply the capital of the Spanish monarchy, without being either 
an emporium ol cominerce, or the seat ol maunlactures ; and is principallv sujiported 
by line preseiKce of the court. '^I'he three chief manufacture's of Madrid are those of 
tapestry, inlaid work in stone, and porcelain, all belonging to the king, and consc- 
(jiiently unprodmetive to commerce. Thus situated, in tlie midst of an unpropitious 
soil, destitute of arts, manufactures, and commerce, and almost of industry, Madrid 
could not jn-ocurc subsistence from the adjacent country for ten days. It is, therefore, 
absolutely dependent on the remote provinces or foi'('ig-n countries, for every article 
of idilityor oruannmt, and for all the luxuries and even the m'cessaries of lile. It 
is, in fact, only preserved from p(jverty and wretchedm'ss by the money drawn from 
the provinces into the royal colters, and afterwards distributed to tho.se who jvttcnd 
the court, and monopolize the favours of their sovereign. 

tSKViia.E is situated on the (luadalquivir, and was formerly the capital of Spain, 
;is well as the [irincipal cmjiorium ol the American commerce, till the one was 
transferred to Madrid, and the other to Cadiz. 'I'his large and handsome city, the 
Sevilla of the S|)aniards, and the Hispalus of the Romans, is one of the oldest and 
most renowned in Europe. Its origin has been sought in tin; remotest ;inti(piity ; and 
its foundation ascribed to Ilercules, to Bacchus, to the Ilebrmvs, to the (diiddi'tins, 
and to the Pha?nicians. Its inhabitants have immortalized their memories by 
acts of heroism in the sieges they have sustained, and disgraced them, too, by their 
pusillanimity in opening their gates on the first ap[)roacli of the Moors, thus giving a 
ready acce.ss to those enemies of the C'hristian name. 

(Seville stands in one of the finest plains in tlu* south of the peninsula, and, 
though distcint from the sea, is aeeessible by vessels of moderate burden. Its 
shap(^ is circular, and its boundari(;s the sanui as lelt. by' the Romans. Its walls 
are flanked witli one hundred and sixty-six towers, composed of a cennmt wliieli 
time has rendered as hard as stone. It is entered by 12 gates, but the streets 
are ancient and gloomy. Many of the hou.ses have large com ts surrounded with 
galleries, and adorned with fountains in the centre. 'Several of the public buildings 
connected with the former prosperity ol the city' are noble edifices. Some ol its 
.suburbs arc handsome; and the pnmieuade, (jailed the Alameda, is planted with 
trees, and ornamented with seats and fountains. Seville is the see of an archbishop, 
and its metropolitan church is a vast Gothic fabric, scarcely exceeded by any in 
splendour, except St. Petei-’s at Rome. Many of the other churches and convents are 
handsome edifices, and contain a great number of very fine paintings, and pieces of 
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sculpture, the work of native artists. The ancient palace of the Moorish kings, called 
j4lc(izar,h eonstructed with studied magnificence, and composed of various kinds of 
marble. It encircles a large space thickly planted with orange-trees, and ornamented 
witli a great number of fountains. Seville contains several public and private 
libraries, among which is that of Ferdinand, the son of Christopher Ooluinbus. 

Seville has still manufairtures of silk, earthenware, and tobacco; the last of 
which is carried on for the king, and gives employment to about 1400 persons. The 
whole population of the city and its suburbs has been estimated at 100,000. 

Granada is a large city, spreatling over two hills on the margin of a beautiful 
jilain, near th(? southern base of the mountains of Sierra Neveda, It was built by 
the Moors, in the 10th century, and .was soon distinguished for its extent, wealth, 
population, and the magnificence of its buildings. In 1’235, it became the capital 
of a new empire, and afterwards the last bulwark of the Moorish authority in Spain. 
As a point of contest between the catholic kings and the Moorish princes, Granada 
is renowned in the annals of Spain ; particularly for the final siege it sustained near 
the close of the 15th century. At that period the city M as three leagues in circum¬ 
ference, and its ramparts u^ere defended by a thousand and sixty jLoM'ers, and 100,000 
men. It had also two fortress(;s, each of which w’as capable of containing 40,000 
soldiers. The inhabitants l.ad then been increased to 400,000 ; for as the kings of 
Spain extended their conquests in Andalusia, the floors quitted the country, and 
took refuge in Granada. But afti'r sustaining a siege of more than twelve montlis. 
it W'as forced to surrender, and the Moors were finally expelled from Spain. 

Granada being situated on an eminence commands an extensive view. It .still 
contains several handsome squares, and many elegant buildings, w'ith a population 
of a!)out .50,000 iiulividuals. Among the former are the El Canqio, the plaza Mayor, 
and the Bivaranibla ; and among the latter the Aleaxeria, the palace of the chancery, 
the ancient mosque, the cathedral, two hospitids, and the jialace of the Alhambra. 

The cathedral is remarkable for its handsome dome, resting on tw’elve arches, 
supported by twelve great pilasters. The Alhambra w'as formerly a vast fortress, 
situated on the Sierra del Sol, or mountain of the Sun. Among other structures, 
it embraced the palace of the Moorish sovereigns, the magnificent remains of 
w’hich still evince the taste, the elegance, and the abilities of their artists. This 
palace crowuicd the summit of the hill, and commanded one of the finest prospects 
in the world. 'Fhc noble city lay stretched beneath, all the parts of which were 
visible at once ; beyond it was the wide-stretching plain, adorned by Nature, and 
diversified wdth works of art. Another seat belonging to the Moorish kings, situ¬ 
ated above this palace, is still in existence, surrounded with gardens, groves, and 
orchards, abundantly sup[)lied w'ith copious fountains, and constantly favoured 
with a pure and mild atmosphere. 

Ancient Granada, however, wms not more distinguished ftw its wealth and 
power, its arts and luxurj% than it was for its manufactures and commerce. Vari¬ 
ous kinds of wmollen cloths and rich silks w'erc among its chief articles, and some 
remains of the silk manufacture still exist, with several of salt-pctre, and one of 
gun-pow'der, carried on for the king. Much of the alabaster and beautiful marble 
obtained in the neighbouring mountains, is also wrought there. 

Murcia stands on the left bank of the Segura, in a fine countiy watered by 
that river, and bounded on the east by nigged mountains, which ri.se at the distance 
of about a league. Its suburbs occupy the opposite bank of the river, which is 
crossed by a handsome bridge. The population of Murcia has been stated at 60,000 ; 
but this seems to include the inhabitants of the Huerta, or neighbouring country, 
which is dependent upon the city, and consequently the number belonging to the 
town itself cannot be computed at more than 45,000. 
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Murcia is celebrated in Spanish history hy two singular events; the one 
ascriheil to its governor, (he other to its hisliop. \^'hen it was besieged by a 
Moorish general in 714, the (iovernor having be(;n defeated in an atteinj)t to reiievt; 
the place, and driven to the last extremity, he had the women dressed in men’s 
clothes, displayt!d (hem on the ramparts, and obtained an honourable capitulation. 
About ten centuries afterwards, during the wars for the succession to the crown of 
Spain, (he archdukt' presseil on Murcia, which Avas an open and tiefenceiess towm. 
Ihe bishop colle(!ted the people of the adjacent country, |)ut himself at th<‘ir heatl, 
iind arnuul them as avcII as Ik* conkl. To render this (h'fence still more etri“etiv(*, he 
turned the river iSegiira out ot its course, <ind inundated the surrounding j)lain ; 
which not only ])revented the advance, of the enemy, but emibled him to act on the 
otfensive, ami sid)se(inently to take <'arthagena, for which he was made a ('ardinal. 

('OKDOVA is an ancient and spacious town, jdeasantly situated on (he northern 
bank of (he (luadahpiivir, vvhere that rivei* washes the base of a range of high 
mountains. Tlie (own is nearly square, and is <*nelosed with avtiIIs partly built by 
the Romans, as Avell as by tin; Arabs. Much of the sj)aee Avitliin these is laid out 
in gi'irdens and orchards. Ma'ny of the buildings an* dilapi<lated ; and the inhabi¬ 
tants, Avho about the mid<lle ttf the 17th century were (UhOOO, are now le.s,s than 
8(),()0(). The cathedral is the most singular in Knrope, and consists of an old 
Moorish moscjiie, converted into a catholic chnr<*h. It is not only c<uistruct('d in 
the most curious manner, but is r*omposed of the imist costly matei ials. 

IiADA.ios, known both in Roman and Moorish tinu*:';, but still more by the 
recent display of British valour, is seated on the (tuadiana, lu'ar the eonfmes of 
I’ortngal, and has always been (!onsidered a.s one of the strong holds of Spain. It 
is well fortified, ami is entej'ed by live gates ; but is more celebrated li)r its sieges 
than for any other circumstance, a.s it has neither buihlings, ini'inufactui'cs, nor 
commerce, that deserve particular notice, 'i'he British lroof)s took it by storm on 
the 6th of April, 1812. 'rhe pivsent population is about 11,;300. 

'Toledo is an ancient, and was formerly a renowned, I'ity. • It was sm.*eessi\ely 
the seat of ('ini)ire umler the (toths, the Moors, and the kings of Castile. It has 
expei’ieuced all the fury of civil Avar, in which its walls have luen (h‘molishe<l, its 
Imildings burnt, and its streets, squares, houses, and (*A'en churches, stained Avith the 
blood of its citizens. It covers the sides ami top of an insulated liill of granite, 
situated in a narrow' Aalley ; is Avatered by the 'ragns ; and eucompasse<l at a short 
distanc(“, AA'ith mountains of the most desolat{^ and barrc'u aspect. The external 
ajtpearancc of Toledo is not inviting, nor is its interior more agreeable. It is built 
in the form of an amphitheatre, in Avhich the houses seem to press on each other. 
The streets are uiun’cn and crooked, and there is scarcely one in which tw'O carriages 
can pass. Being the metroj)olitan city of lS])ain, Toledo contains numerous churches, 
chapels, coiu'ents, and monasteries; Avith a proportionate number of ecclesiasli<‘s. 
The cathedral, and the palace, denominated the Alcazar, are among the monuments 
of antiquity most interesting to the stranger. The former is a majestic pik* ot (iothic 
arcdiitecture, esteemed the richest in Spain, and the latter stands in the highest part 
of the toAV'ii, and commands a striking view of the surrounding secneiy. Toledo 
has also u number of hospitals and charitable institutions, Aviia a manufacture of 
pins and sword blades, for the excellence of Avhich it is particularly celebrated. Its 
present ])opulati<)n is about 20,000. 

Sahagossa is the capital of ylrragon, and is situated on the right bank of the 
Ebro. Its foundation has been ascribed to the Phceniclans, and it Avas a flourishing 
place under the Roman power. JSurroundetl with an open and fertile plain, washed 
by the nolile Ebro, encompassed with extensive gardens Avhich display the riches of 
the vegetable kingdom, and enjoying a clear sky a'd mild climate, few cities possess 
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a situation more delightful. It is one of the largest towns in Spain, but its popula¬ 
tion is (lisprop(»rtionate to its extent, the number of inhabitants not .exceeding 
40,000. Se\eral of the streets are narrow and irregular, and the buihlings ancient; 
but it confiiins many (.'onvents, and other public buildings. The church of Neusta 
Dona del Pilar is a sujierb edifice, about 500 feet in length, and such is the profusion 
of ornament which its interior displays, that it has been said the arts entered into a 
combination to elfeet it. Unlike most of the other cities of Spain, Saragossa is 
destitute of fountains, and though almost every thing is placed Avithin its reach, it 
has m'ither industry n<*r commerce, 

Leon, the aiu ient Lrglo, is situated between the sources of Exia, and is .still 
an extensive town, bearing many vestjges of its former splendour, as the metropolis 
of the first catholic kingdom of Spain. Part of its ancii'ut Avails are composed of 
green marble, and though it was long tlic birth-place and lesidcnce of royalty, its 
internal convenience does not correspond with its external appearance. Its jiopn- 
latioii has sunk to about 7000. Its dirty streets are chietly filkal with splendid 
churches, beggars, and decayed mansions. Its cathedral is scarcely to be excelled 
in grandeur. Its great ckwation, admirable lightness, and correct proportions, cause 
it to be considered as one of the most pcrfiict specimens of Gothic architecture. The 
Spaniaixls say that the cathedral of Seville is large, that of Toledo rich, tliat of Com- 
postella spacious, but that of Leon excels them all. 

Salamanca has long been distinguished as the chief seat of Spani.sh learning 
and literature. It is about thirty-four leagues north-west of Madrid, and rises in 
the form of an amphitheatre, on the banks of the Tonnes, whicli uatei’s the 
beautiful plain bcneatli. A handsome .stoin^ bridge, of about 500 feet long, an<l 
supposed to be of Roman architectnn;, crosses the river. The celebrati'd university 
of Salamanca Avas establi.shed in the 1,‘lth century, ami rose into such repute as to 
contain 15,000 students at one time, from all parts of Europe. It is the most 
ancient uniAorsity in .Spain, and was founded by Alphon.so IX., but more richly 
endovA'’ed by Alphonso X., surnamed the sage, Avho also drew up a code of laws for 
its goA'crnment, It has sixty-<ine ju’ofessors, Avho,se lectures (unInace thi'ology, hiAV, 
science, medicine, political economy, and languages ; but though the establislunent 
continues undiminished, the schools are almost deserted, and the students seldom 


exceed one thousand. The library belonging to the university consists of 20,000 
volumes, but contains v'ery fcAA’ modern works. 

(.’OMPOSTELLA, oi* St. is tlic capital of Galicia, the .see of an archbishop, 

and the principal residence of the celebrated order of the knights of St. James. It 
stands on a hill amid.st pleasant environs, and has some good siiuares and streets. 
The uniA'ersity was established in 1522. The cathedral is a massy Gothic structure, 
extremely rich in its internal decorations, Avhich are shoAvn to great advantage hy 
more than a thousand AA^ax candles which are lighted every night. The population 
is about 12,000; a part of whom are engaged in manufactures of hats, stockings, 
paper, and leather.—Such a uniformity pervades the other Spanish cities of the interior 
as to render it unneces.sary to describe them. 

It is the sea-ports of Spain that have chiefly been benefited by the influx of 
loreign treasures, and the exertion of national industry. They are also of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of a country possessing such a vast extent of coast, and 
80 favourably situated for the prosecution of commerce. 

Cadiz, which is the giand.-emponum of southern Spain, stands on the aorth- 
w^t part of an island on the south coast of Andalusia, in a spacious bay that forms 
a noble sweep befoi« the Atlantic approaches the entrance to The Mediterranean. 
This island is separated from the main-land by a very narrow strait, over which 
a bridge is thrown that unites it with the opposite shore* The city forms nearly 
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a square, and is defeudetl by ramparts, regular bastions, and various out worbs, on 
the laud side. Its extent is about a mile and a half each way. Many of the streets 
are narrow, the houses bigb, and their roofs projecting; wbieh is apparently designed 
to alford a (!ooling shade during the heats ot sunmier. 'riie hamlsoinest square is 
that ol^ St. Antonia; but there are few public buildings tliat deserv’e description. 
The j)rinei[)al arc the churches, eustom-house, and the great hospital. 

The manufactures of (.'adiz are insignificant, but its commercial industry and 
mereantih* transactions ;ire (‘xtensivc. It is the ehiel einporinin of the commei’ce 
of Spain with her American colonies, and was, for a long period, the only port where 
these lucrative' transaetions emdd h'gally lie earrit'd on, for which it was made tlu^ 
grtiiid depot in l/*2(). It ;ilso trades with almost every |)art of Europe, and nniuerous 
fireign merchants reside within its walls ; particularly French, English, Irish, 
Dutch, and Italian. The average quantity of gold and silver brought from Amei ica 
is about 5} millions, and the immher of vessels that entered the port from that 
<piarter befon' the interruption of its conimerc(', was 17(5 ; Avhile tl-.e total number 
from all jiarts was ItHO. The imports consist of manul'aettired articles tVoiu the 
other countries {»f Europe, which, with the fruits of tlie Spanish s(»il and indnstrv, 
are transmitted to the TS'ew AVorld, in exchange for the [iroductions of that hemis- 
phere. It is the chief port for the Spanish navy; and it was from its harbour that 
admiral A'^illeneuve sailed before the battle of Trafalgar, so fatal to the combined 
flc('ts of France and Sjiain. (’adiz is i-onsi<lered as one of the most ancient plac(‘s 
in Europe; and is said to have been founded by the Plui’nicians,about eighty vears 
after the fall of'rroy. It was afterwards a Homan town ; and though tlu* population 
is subject to consideralile fluctuation, it g-enerally contains about seventy thousand 
jieople. 

Daucelon-x is tiu' s('cond city in Spain, in pojndation, and one of the lirst for 
its ('Xtent, industry, commerce, and o|)ulence. It was founded by tlu'('artliaginians, 
who named it liarv'mo, alter their general Annibal Ilarcino; and it passed successixclv 
under tlie dominion of the Romans, the (iotlis, the Moors, and the I’rench. It had 
afterwards sovereigns of its own in the Counts of Rarcelona, till it was annexeil to 
the kingdom of Arragon, and subsequently to the Spanish nuniarchy. Barcelona 
is strongly fortified, and, Avith the contiguous town of Barcelonetta, has a ])opnlati(»u 
of about *110,000. The Barcelonians have tieademies for jurisprudence, natural 
philosophy, medicine, history, and the fine arts ; and some of the churches, the 
convents, and tin; exchange, deserve the attention of the lover of the arts for their 
cliash' decorations. , 

Barcelona is the centre of the commerce of (’atalonia, which is the most indus 
trious jiroTincc in Spain ; .and its situation on the shore of the Mediterranean is 
favourable to its intercourse with all the ports of that sea. 'riie. amount of its ti'ade 
has been estimated at ,£D,700,000, and the number of Acssels which entered the 
port in 1803 Avas 1333, nine hundred and twenty-scAen of which Avere Spanish, and 
the remainder belonged to other nations. But the industry of this flourishing city 
is not confined to mercjintile transactions ; several inanufiurtures are likewise carried 
on. Among these are silk, Avoollens, .and cottons, hats, lace, stockings, and soap, 
with articles of brass and steel, muskets, pistols, SAAan ds, and other small arms, Avhich 
are not only made for the tinny at home, but exported to Italy aud America. Glass 
is likcAvise manufactured at Barcelona; and the annual value of the cotton goods 
alone, has been stated tit .£‘242,000 sterling. 

Valencia is the c.apital of one of the most productive and ijopulous king¬ 
doms of Spain, aud a place distinguished for its manufacturing industry and 
commercial enterprise. It is tlelightfully situated on an extensive pltiin, about 
a league from the sea, with which it is conncctcel by the Guadalaviar, Avhieh Avashes 
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its walls. The approach to Valencia is extremely prepossessing, and the pleasing 
expectations excited l)y its first appearance are not disappointed on entering the gates. 
M. Da Liibordc observes, “ The traveller is struck with the succession of handsonie 
houses, and surprised at the majestic masses of noble edifices. The number of the 
shops, elegantly decorated, gives him an idea of the luxury prevailing here ; the crowd 
of inhabitants announces a considerable population ; he finds every thing in motion ; 
he every where perceives tlie marks of opulence ; he sees that all is lively, smiling, 
and agreeable, that it corresponds with the beauty of the country; and this mine of 
gratification makes an impression on him, which lie never before experienced in any 
other town of Spain. There are more monuments of tine arts in Valencia than in any 
other Spanish town, more beautibd buildings, more varlegatt'd usages, and ditferent 
customs, more beauties collected in one view, and more ditference in manners from 
the rest of the kingdom.” Among the public buildings, tla; numerous churches are 
very prominent, some of wliieh abound with <‘hoiee works of sculpture and painting. 
The events that have befallen this fine city are plainly indicated by the vicissitudes 
which the arehiepiscopal church has experienced. This edifice, or at least the church 
that stood on the same site, was a temple of Diana under the Homans, a tem[)le con¬ 
secrated to Christ under the Goths, a mosque twice dedicated to the worship of Islam 
by the Saracens, and twi(;e converted into a Catholic clmreb by the Spaniards. 

Valencia is also famed for the extent and variety of its manulactures. Silk 
alone is stated to occu[)y about 25,t)00 persons. Leather, stuffs of various kinds, 
lace with gold and silver with fringes, and several niet;d articles, are made. Its 
commerce is inferior to that of Barcelona, and is cliiefly confined to exporting the 
vegetable and mineral riches of the kingdom. It has no harbour, and the vessels 
load and unload at a distance from the town. The po|)ulation is al)out 70,000, 
among whom ()ricsts, monks, and nuns, are numerous. 'I’lie number of secular 
clergy alone M. Da Lnhorde states at 2(510 ; but he considers the whole ))o|)ulation 
as amounting to 80,000.—^'Lhc arts and sciences have long been cultivated in \ alencia, 
and its university is undoubtedly the first in Spain in modern celebrity. 

Carthagkna is another flourishing port on the southern coast of Murcia. It 
is said to have been built by Asdrubal, the Carthaginian general; and being intended 
as a rival to the parent city, it was called New Carthage. By the Romans it was 
denominated Carthago Spartaria, and sometimes Cartha^^o Nova, and is now the b(!st 
harbour, and one of the princi|)al ports, on the Mediterranean. This harbour consists 
of a spacious basin reaching t;lose to the town, and secured from every wind by the 
surrounding mountains. .Some manufactures arc carried on Jit Cartliagena, which 
also participates in the general commerce of the country, and supports a population 
of 2o,000 individuals. 

On approaching the straits of Gibraltar, Malaga presents itself on the southern 
shore of Granada. It is a large city, situated at the bottom of a Jeep bay, having 
the sea on the south, a fertile plain on the west, and lofty mountains on the north¬ 
east. Its harbour is sufticiently capacious to contain four or five hundred large 
vessels. The trade with England, Holland, and Italy, is extensive. Its chief imports 
arc broad-cloths, hardware, sj)ice.s, cutlery, and laces, for Mdiich it returns wine, 
fruits, anchovies, and oil, Wine and raisins arc also exported. The yearly value of 
its imports has been stated at about .^^280,000, and that of its exports at 15,000. 
Its population is about 50,000. 

On the north-west of Galicia are Corunna and Ferrol. The former of these 
is noted for its spacious and safe harbour, in the form of a crescent, each side of which 
is defended by a castle. The fort of St. Anthony stands on an insular rock, which 
commands the harbour, and a part of the road ; and such is its strength, that it is 
also used as a state prison. The heights above the town are crowned by a light- 
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house, which is seen at a g:reat distance at sea. The town stands partly on* the side 
of a liill, and is defended by a citadel. Its coinincrce has increased since the 


opening of the trade to America; and it is now the principal channel of c 
cation between Spain and her trans-atlantic colonics. Packets sail inont 


coininiini- 


inonthly from 


point of Spain that the brave General, Sir John Moore, was killed in an engagement 
with the French, on the IGthof January, IHOlh The population is about 4(M)0, 
exclusively of sailors. 

Fkukol may be considered as the Portsmouth of vSfiain. b'nlike most other 
towns of that kingdom, it has lately risen into consequence ; for it was nu!rcly a 
village when the minister of Ferdinand VI., in 1752, perceived the advantages of its 
situation, and determined to establish a dock-yard, an arsenal, and suitable manu¬ 
factures for the support of the royal navy. It is situated at the confluence of the 
river Juvia with the bay of Corunna, and its harbour is perha[)s unrivalled for 
extent, depth, and safety, by any other in Europe. Vessels, however, eautnU easily 
clear out of it with every wind. On appioaehing it, they advance singly up a narrow 
channel, defended by forts. Ferrol is also distant from any point of debiirkation, 
and strongly fortified on the hmd side. Docks, store-houses, barracks, and otluu- 
naval establishments are all on a suitable scale. The marine barracks are. extensive 
and liandsome, accommodating COOO men. There is also an academy for Gua/ flas 
Mannas, a mathematical school for marine artillery, and an establishment for tlu‘ 
instruction of pilots. The population in time ofi)eace is about 10,000, but in war 


much greater. 

No port of consequence is found on the northern shore except Sr. .Srijastian, 
near the south-eastern extnunity of the bay of Biscay. It stan<ls on a peninsula 
forrne<l by two arms of the sea, and carries on a good trade. It contains about 
12,000 inhabitants, and is well known for the recent display-of British valour, 
prior to the entrance of the victorious Wellington, into the south of France, in the 
autumn of 1813. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Manufactures — Fisheries and Coni merer. 


IN former periods of its history, Spain was ('lassed,in rderen< e to itsMANOFACTUiiEs, 
M'ith the first nations of Enrt)pe ; hut now it must be inehuled with the last. About 
the middle of the 15th eentnry, the mannfaetnre,s of Sj)ain were so flourishing that 
numerous foreign arfieles were prohil)ited. No other Enn)pean country possesses 
such stores of exeellent wool ; but comparatively little of it is useil in manufactures. 
Woollens, however, of various kinds arc made ; hut in these, which ought to be the 
staple commodity of* the coimtry, Spain is inliaior to both I’ingland and France. 
'Fhe best cloths are made at (iuadalaxara, Segovia, Hrihuega, and 'rerrassa; though 
even tliere the finishing and dyeing are still inij)erfcct. 

Silh is the most extensive and important of the Spanish nuinufactnres. lUond 
laces, silk stockings, ribbands, satins, <lamasks, and plain and flowered velvets, 
are made at Granada, Murcia, Valencia, and other places. In ^'alencia alone 
there is about 5000 looms, and three hundred stocking frames, which employ more 
than 20,000 people. Silk handkerchiefs, Avilh white, coloured, ])lain, and figured 
gauzes, arc made at Barcelona .and otlu'r places, (iold and silver e<lgings, lace, and 
fringe, are also inannfacl ured at 'Toledo, Barceh)na, Valencia, and Talavcra de Ja 
Reyna, but not in qnantitie.s sullieient for the home demand. 

Linen is made in several parts, but it is generally of a coarse kind for the 
immediate consumption of its neighbourhood. The best is made in (Jalieia. Sail¬ 
cloth, cordage, and cables, are made in the three naval ports of Ferrol, Cartliagena, 
and Cadiz, as well as at some other place!;. 

Ropes and c.ahles are made at Carthagena, of the esparto, a species of grass 
that grows abundantly in the south of Spain. It is both spun like hemp and platted. 
The cables composed of the esparto are light, and by swimming on the surface of 
the water, are less liable to be damaged than those made of hemp. 

The machines for spinning cotton were first introduced in 1790, and have since 
been improved and much used. Plain and ])rinted calicoes are now made in various 
parts, with stockings, leather, paper, and j)orcelain. A curious kind of painted 
tiles are manufactured in the neighbourhood of Vakjiuua, with which the floors of 
the best apartments in that city are laid. Iron, copper, and brass works are chiefly 
confined to the northern provinces, Biscay in particul.'ir is famed for its iron and 
steel, the preparation of which einjiloys a great number of j)eople. Glass, arms, 
and ammunition, pins, hats, potash, barilla, soap, tobacco, brandy, saltpetre, and 
some other articles, may likewise be classed among the Spanish manufactures. 
In Arragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, the distilleries arc the most numerous. The 
quantity of spirits annually made in (’atalonia has been stated at 35,000 hogsheads ; 
and that in the kingdom of Valencia at more than three times that number. The only 
manufacture of tobacco in Spain is tlu; royal establishment at Seville. The royal 
monopoly also includes several other articles which is a great check to the national 
industi*y. 

The Spanish FrsHKRiEs are unimportant in a national point of view. The 
chief of them is that of anchovies, in the Mediterranean, which supplies an article 
ot export. 



riiAFrEii lY, 


COaiMERCR. 


Hie iinperlect coiiiiminication holwH’cn one jiurt of Spain anil anotlior is an 
insuperable liairicr to an extended internal Oommerck. So dillienlt iniieetl is the 
transmission ot heavy articles, that when there is a jiartial failure of the harve-'f. 
some oi the provinces ex|)eri(*nee an absolute scarcity of jirovisions, while abiiii- 
dance reii^ns in others, 'i'heir wants, are more easily supplied from foreign sonrc'"^, 
than by the distant jiarts ol their own kint^dom. Spain is mort* or less eni*:ii^ed in 
eommereiai transactions with all other nations of Knrojie, but most extensivelv' with 
England, France, 1 lolland, Italy, and her own American colonies. Her exports 
consist eliiefly ot nativa; prodnets, eithi'r in ;i raw slate, or merely prepared for beini;" 
transported trom one plaei' to anotlu'r. Some of these are returned after bavin_a‘ 
bi'en manniaetnred in othi r eoimtries. A’l’ine and braiuly an* exported liv the 
provinces on tlii^ south and east. Oil prineijndly from Arrai^’on, Catalonia, Andalu¬ 
sia, and (iranada. Its annua! va.lni* has bi'cn estimated at ,-F”20(),00(t. Soda and 
barilla are prominent arlieh's in Spanisli eommeree. These are supplied in the 
i;Teatest (piantities by till' kini;doms of Murcia ami N'aleneiu; tlie latter pro’. ince 
alone exports aI;ont 100,OtH) (|ninta!s of barilla tiniinally. AN'ooi,, however, must 
be (•onsidered as the staple I'xport of the .Spanish part of the peninsula. 'I'he m IioIc 
ipiantity exceeds 10,000 tons, wliieh prineipally ^'o to Holland, France, ami Fiuiland. 
Slost of this woo! is from tlie two ('astiles. The m»r(lieru |)rovinc('S ex[)ort nuts, 
ehesnnts, cork, timl iron. Salt|)etre, (piieUsilver, and leather, tire tdso included in 
the exports. Spain likewise serves as a channel tliron*;-!! which the treasures of her 
trans-atlantii^ jiossi'ssions flow to other eovintries. 'J'hc chief articles she receives 
from them tire ^old, silver, cochineal, and imlii;o, from Mexico timl New Sjmin ; 
sn^ar, cotfee, ipnii'cr, tobacco, tind other articles from the ^Vk*st Indies; mtiho^tiny 
and other kinds of Avood, with cotton, eoeoti, pild, silver, pearls, Fernvian bark, timl 
nid(\s from South Amc*riea ; tea, rice, silks, eotton.s, ami various ('hinese timl Siamese 
articles from the FhiH[)j)ine islands, with wine from the ( anaries.—Hollami .supplies 
licr with linen-drapery, lace, cutlery, and paper. Iltunbury;, with linen timl haber- 
dtish(*ry : Fn^''land with calicoes, hardware, broad-cloths, timl s:ilt..fish ; timl France 
with linen-drapery, silks, eamblets and other worsted stutls, fine-cloths, hardware, 
icAA'cllery, litiberdashery, and perfumery.—^'Hie balance of trade with the other 
European powers is greatly against Spain. 
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CHAFfER V. 


Government and Constitution—Laivs and Jurisprudence — Arnuf — Navy- 

Political Importance and lielations. 


■Revenue- 


TIIE Govkrnmknt of Spain has been an absolute luonairhy ; but the recent 
revolution which has taken place in tliat eoxintry seems to have ehangetl its character 
and given it a representative, and liniitetl form, lint to describe its Constitution 
in its present unsettled state, would probably be useless, for before the description 
issued from the press, that constitution may jtossibly be subverted. We shall there¬ 
fore reserve this ami similar points as supplementary articles at the termination of 
the work. 

The Laws of Spain have varied greatly with the people who have suct^essively 
been masters of the country. Tliese were also very ditierent in tlifferent states and 
provinces of the kingdom ; but they have now been brought to a considerable 
degree of uniformity in what is denominated the Code of Castile. This was drawn 
up at the command of Ferilinand and Isabella, and published in 150.'5, after having 
engaged the attention of those to a horn it was entrusted for twenty live yeai's. 
These laws arc compounded of the Gothic, Roman, and Canon law; but the Roman 
law alone has no validity in tSpaiu. A collection of edicts of the Spanish kings is 
entitled to great authority. 

I'he general character of the judicial administration is that of parental kindness. 
A multi[)licity of courts are established, and a long scuies of appeals ordained, that 
each case may be finally brought to an ecpiitable termination. IJut this sacrifices the 
advantages of a prompt issue, and renders the law compli(;ated and exfiensive. The 
number of lawyers and others connected with the administration of justice in Spain 
is very great, and according to Tayjoa, (a Spanish writer of high authority) they 
amount to 100,1)00, which is nearly a hundredth part of die whole po[)ulation. One 
class of these semns to be peculiar to Spain. These are Escriranos, or writers, 
who exercise the functions of sr’cretary, solicitor, notifier, and registrar, and are 
the sole communication between the. client and thejudge. All the documents 
relative to both sides of the case are put into the hands of the writer chosen by the 
plaintiff, Avho entrusts them for a certain period, to the attornies concerned for the 
instruction of the advocates, but no copy is allowed. The writer.ulso registers the 
decrees or sentences of judges on the case, and notifies them to the parties concerned 
by reading the proper instrument, but no copy is allowed to be taken. Such a 
peculiar process, accompanied with such a combination of functions in the same 
person, is an obvious prelude to delay and vexation. 

'J’he late contest in which Spain was so deeply engaged, raised her Akmv much 
Ix'vond its usual standard ; but previously to that period the number of troops in 
lime of peace was usually about (>0,000, with nearly half that nunilier of provincial 
militia, which were always in readiness. In 1798, M. J)e Lahorde states the numbers 
at 71,103, and 35,810, which gives a total of 109,973 men. In 1807, however, they 
IhkI been diminished, for the army was then stated to consist of 40,704 infantry, and 
0000 cavalry ; making the total number of troops of the line 52,704. The provincial 
inilitia was at the same 21,840; which, with the artillery and engineers, gave a 
total of 81,9ti The exigencies of later times, caused this number to be greatly 
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augmented, and according to the statements submitted to tlic public, the Spanish 
army amounted to 150,000 elTcctive men ; but they have now been reduced to ninety 
or a hundred tliousand. The ca[)aeity of the nation to provide for this armament, 
%va8 also inereased by tl»e almost total destruction of its Navy by the invincible power 
of the Uritish fleets in the late war between the two countries ; and in this state it has 
continued ever since, so that tin? government has lately purchased ships of war 
from Russia, to convey the intended armaments to her trans-atlantic colonics. 

It is at all times diflicult to ascertuin the Revenuk possessed by an absolute 
government. Under the existing defieieney of authentic documents, all that can 
be expected is a tolerable approximation to the truth. It is now about six millions 
and a half, which arises from several sources, as land revenues, rights of chancerv, 
taxes on tiui clergy, and other taxes of various kinds, some of which are general, 
while others are confined to particular provinces only. M. J)e Lahnrdc, before the 
late war, stated the n-venm; at eight millions sterling, and the clear income of the 
colonies was about (.ne million and a half, which made the total X^fl,5()0,()0(). 

'fhe National Deut of S|)ain has been accumulating for several vears, and is 
about X125,000,()()(). 

The contrast between the natural resource's, and the political imbecility of IS[)ain, 
is pec'uliarly striking, and Europe may be sought from one extremity to the other, 
witliout aflording a similar t'xample. With territorial possessions nearly equal to 
those of France, it contains little more than one-third of the population of that 
kingdom, though favoured with a fertih; soil and a delitfious elimate, capable of 
yielding in abundance the productions both of the temperate and warmer regions 
of the globe. Famed from the earliest periods for its mineral treasures, it still 
possesses all that is c'ssential to the arts of life. Nearly eiicomjnissed by the st-a, 
.S|»ain has a grt'ater extc'iit of coast than almost any other state of Europe^, and a 
position (he most favourable for immc'diate intercourse with all parts of the globe; 
yet hcM' commerce is little known beyond the precincts of her own posse.ssions, and 
most of her productions ai'e exported in foreign vessels. In addition to this her 
eolonies were lately about thirty time's as extensive as the paremt state, and yielded 
all that is most valuable in both the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Yet Avith all 
these natural advantages, Spain can oidy bc' placed in the second class of Eurojwan 
states ; for though she may not be direcdly controuled irt her political measures by 
any of the stronger powers, she* has too little influence in the politic-al assemblies of 
Euro]>e to merit any higher associates than Sweden, Turkc'y, and the' Netherlands. 

In referc'iuu? to the Political, Relations and interests of Spain, the late cvemts 
of her history siqiply obvious facts. Tlic enmity of France she has reason to 
deprecate, her friendship she has found unavailing, Rritain she has tried in both 
relation-s, in the one she has found her tcirihle, in the other firm, faithful, and invin¬ 
cible. With possessions so diflused, and so distant, the grt'atest enemy that Spain can 
have is the British Navy, Avhile in this too her greatest safeguard may be found. 


4U 
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CITAFrER VI. 


lidigiou and Ecclesiastical Geographtf — Education—Language and Literature- 

and Sciences—Manners and Customs, 


-At fs 


THE Religion of Spain is the Roman Catholic, which was long accompanied bv 
a degree of intolerant bigotry, sutheieut to maintain the horrors of the impiisition, 
whose dark shades spread like a shrt)ud over the country, and infused ti death-like 
principle into the best energies of man. But this degrading relic of religious 
barbarity has happily been abolished, and, let us hope, never more to be revived. 
I'he Spaniard emhruces the Catholic faith n ith a sincerity and zeal which even 
surpass those of the Papal states, yet, in no otlier country are theoretical piety 
and practical vice more closely united than in this peninsula. The. wliolc of Spain 
is divided into eight ecclesiastical provinces, each of wliich is superintended by an 
archbishop. They are also sub-divided into dioceses, over whicdi bishops pnjside. 
The metropolitans are those of 


Toledo. 

Seville. 

(Iraii.'ida . 

Sant Jago, or C 

Burgos. 

Tairagona ... 

Saragossa. 

\'alencia . 


.in New ('astilc 

.Andalusia 

. Granada 

otiipostella .. Galicia 

.Old Castile 

. ..... (Catalonia 

.Arragou 

.'I'hc kingdoni of Valencia 


Tlte number of dioceses is forty-six, M'hich, with five auxiliary bishops, 
hi partihus infidelium, make the total fifty-one. The Spanish church is richly 
endowed; and s(;veral of the metropolitans tind ])relates possess revenues that ill 
accord with the humble followers of the “ meek and lowly Jesus.” The archbishop 
of Toledo is the first in nink atid revenue ; possessing, jiccording to Lahorde, tin 
annual income ot dd2o,00(). Mr. Townsend states tiie income of this archbishopric 
at J?f)(),()()(); while some have revenues exceeiling X^‘30,()0() per annum. The clergy 
and others connected with the ecclesiasticul establishment in Spain are numerous. 
They htive been estimated, by Mr. Townsend, from returns made to government, as 
follows, viz. 


Parochial clergy, called curas. 16,689 

Assistants called tcnicutcs curas. .6,771 

Sacristans, or sextons. 10,873 

Acolitos, to assist at the altar. 5,503 

Ordinados de patritnonio, having patrimony of three reals a day. 13,244 

Ordinados de inenores, with inferior ecclesiastical orders. 10,774 

Bencficiados, <»r canons of cathedrals and other beneficiaries .. 23,692 

Monks. 61,617 

Nuns. .32,500 

Beatas. 1,130 

Syndics, to collect for mendicants. 4,127 

Inquisitors . 2,705 


188,625 
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The Spanish c.hnreh has its own tribunals, to which alone its meinhcrs are 
amenable, either in civil or criminal cases. This jurisdiction is very extensive, 
embracing, in some instances, the laity as well as the clerii,^y. 

Education has by no means been neghicted in Spain, *thon;;;^li its effects are less 
evident than in most other countries in Eurojie. When the order of Jesuits was snj)- 
pressed, the Spanish government appropriated a part of the funds belonging to that 
community to the establishment ot parochial schools; which, with several academics 
and universities, afford the means of instruction to a great part of the population. 
I he detect, therefore, is rather in the method of leaching, than in the deficiency of 
its establishments. The Spanisli universities were formerly more numerous than at 
present ; but 17 yet reifain, viz. 


I'liivi'rsitn's. 

l’;im|)cliinn. .... 

Ov'umIo.. 

Sant, .liigo, or ( loinpostclla ... 

Scvill<-, . 

(oTinada .. 

i luosca and Sarractossa... 

Avila, Ostna, and \'allad<did ... 

'I'olodo, Sifruvnza, and Alcala do Hainarcz. 

f’orv era. 

Orilincla and \’al(.“ncia.. ... ... 

Salamanca... 


Provhirc'!. 
Na\arr(: 
A.stnrias 
(•alicia 
Andalusia 
(•ranaila 
Arraijou 
Old Uastit 
New ('astile. 
Catalonia 
N'aleneia 
Leon 


Salamaucu was the most cehibrated in ancient times ; but Valencia is now tlu! 
most popular. Lectures are reatl in these universities on theology, canon and civil 
law, medicine, and philosojiliy. 

“ The conventual schools arc also numerous. In all monastent's of any impor¬ 
tance. leclures for the pui'pose of instructing tiie junior momliers of the socit'ty in 
theology and philosophy are read ; but as these schools are o[)en to the public, tlie 
mischievous (‘ons(M|uenees of the absurd systems there taught, extend beyimd tlic 
bounds of the monasteries tlunuselves. It is witliin these cloisters that seholastic 
theology, and peripatetic [ihilosophy have taken refuge ; here, Avithout disturbanei?, 
they s[)in their subtiltics, cherish their ])rejudices, and transmit by uninterrupted 
succession, the barbarism of the ancient schools, purged of their activity.”— Lahovdf'. 
Several naval ;ind military academies have been establisheil, in which the ea<lets are 
instructed in all tin; various branches of stiuly, connected with their professions. 

Tht? manner of communii.'afiF'g knowledge, (‘ven in the best institutions ot 
Spain, is very defective. 'J'he lectures on chemistry in the university ot ^'alcncia 
were lately'^ meroly’^ verbal, as they^ had neither laboratory nor ajiparatus belonging 
to the Institution ; and the same deficiency^ has been ascribed, by AI. Idiborde, to all 
the other universities. 

The Spanish liANOUACE is a well-known oflspring of the Latin, which, during 
the Roman domination, was the/ine in general use throughout the country. Rut 
when the Goths became conquerors of Spain, they'introduced the 7V//^o/nV dialect, 
and numerous Gothic words, expressions, and itlioins,were incorporated with th<‘Latin. 
The Arabs, in their turn, also imposed their language \vith their conquests ; but the 
Latin still continues to prevail over the Gothic and the Moorish, though modified by 
them both. The language of Spain is richand sonorous; aboundingin compound woi’ds, 
superlatives, derivativ'es, auginentatives, diminutives, and munennis synoniines, well 
adajited to express the different shades of meaning. In scientific terms it is very 
deficient; and most of those which it does possess are borrowed from the French. 
Spanish, however, has been classed among the fiiu'st languages in Europe. “ It is 
dignified, harmonious, energetic, and expressive, which unite into measured points. 
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LITKRATURE-—ARTS AND SCIENC ES-MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. SPAIN. 


whose cadence is very agreeable to the t‘ar. It is a lanj^ uage well adapted to poetry ; 
but inclines to exajr^»-eration, and its vehemence easily degenerates into bombast. 
Thoiigli naturally grave it readily admits of pleasantry. In tlie mouth of well- 
edueate<l men, it is noble and expressive; lively and pointed in that of the common 
people; sweet, seductive, and persuasive, when spoken liy a female. Among the 
orators it is extremely touching and imposing, though rather diffuse; at the bar and 
in the schools it is brillitint, and is spoken by those about the court in a precise 
and agreeable manner." 

While Literature, Arts, and Sciences, have maintained their ground, or 
advaiu'ed towards perfection in most other countric's of Lurope, during the last two 
centuries, the Spaniards have descended from their former eminence, and sunk 
below most other European nations. This cannot be ascribed to a defect in natural 
genius, or in language ; nor to a want of literary and siuentific institutions. It must 
be attributed, we ajiprehend, to the superstition and indini‘rencc of tlu* great, with 
whom titles are every thing; to the u'ant of incitements in the middle classes, to the 
supjiression or imprOjicr bias of learning by the clergy, to the restrictions imposed 
on the liberty of the press, and to the deadening intluence of the inquisition. 

In the more flourishing period of her literature Spain excelled in history, jioetry, 
and romance, which were truly natural and eminent. In riehucss of invi ntiou, the 
Spanish theatre has excelled most othtns ; while the epic poem, the. ylraiiaoia of 
Ercilla, and the national heroic poem of the CitI, have been icpixitcdly admired. 
Asa romance, the great work of Cervuiites has enjoyi'd the admiration of Eui’ope 
for more than two centuries ; and the more it has been attempted t<» be imitated, 
the more it tippears to be inimitable. With all its treasures of former ages, Spanish 
literature presents few works of a modern date that are known beyond tlie contines 
of the jicninsula, while the narrow prejudices which still influence the Spanish 
policy, exclude many valuable foreign productions from their libraries. 

Arts and Sciences, in Spain, pivsent the same dull aspect as her literature, 
both being tlepressed by the same superstitious indifference, while numerous monu¬ 
ments renuiin to attest the vigour of their former existence. Paiating is that Avhich 
ha.s been most cultivated in Spain, and in which it.s natives have liest succeeded. 
The Spanish jiainters hold a middle place between the Italian and Flemish. They 
are more natural than the one, more noble than the other, and often uniting the 
beauties of both. 

The Manners and Customs of Spain, like those of every other country, have 
derived their peculiarities from adventitious causes. Spain was successively 
occupied by^ ditt’erent races of men, and they, of course, impressed ujion the national 
character their difl'erent shades of thought and action. Its first inhabitants seem to 
have been the Celts, similar to the Scotch llighlanders. The (’Arthaginians then 
settled in most of the country west of the Ebro. A series of conquests rendered 
the Romans masters of the same regions, and as the Latin forms the basis of the 
Sjianish language, the manners of the Rornan.s inu6>t have predominated over those 
of the previous inhabitants. The Romans subsequently gave place to the Goths, 
whose barbarous usages were gradually softened by contact with the more refined 
manners and customs of the vanquished Latins. The Moors or Saracens afterwards 
became musters of the finest pi ovinces, where many marks of their .sway, and traces 
of their mannei's, are still visible. 

The complexion of the Spaniards is generally swarthy, though varying in dif¬ 
ferent provinces. In some it exhibits an olive cast. M. De Lahorde, who had great 
opportunities of observing all ranks of people in this part of the peninsula, has drawn 
the following picture. 

“ The general appearance of the Spaniard.'* is usually very good; the shape 
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dclicdtc, the hciicl hcautilul, the ct)Dntenunce iiitcllig'ciit; their eyes are ouick < 
anhiiated, their features rei*ular, their teeth even. 

“ The C’astilians appear delicate, but they are strong. The Galicians are Imre, 
nervous, robust, and able to endure fatigue. The inhabitants of Kstreniadura are 
strong, stout, and well-made, but more swarthy than any other Sj)air:anls. The 
Andalusians are light, slender, and perfectly m'cII proportioned. The Miireians an* 
gloomy, indolent, and heavy; their complexion is pale, and often almost lead-coloured. 
1 lie VfiloiH'iitns Jirc dcliCiito^ mid clFciiihiutt*; but iiitcllii»orit, mid active bi 

labour. Ihe C atalans are nervous, strong, active, intelligent, indefatigable, anti above 
the middle stature. The Arragonese are tall and well-made ; as robust, but less 
active than the Catalans. The Biscayans are strong, vigorous, agile, and gay ; their 
complexion is fiiu', their expression quick, animated, laughing, and open. 'I’he 
Ilomau historians describe them as brave, robust, endowed with constancy, and a 
firmness not to be shaken ; fierce in their disposition, singular in tlitnr eustc 
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always armed with daggers, and ready to give themselves <leath rather than suffer 
themselves to be subjugated, or governed by force; roused to o]>position by obstacles, 
and patient of lalxmrs and fatigues. In fact, the Calabrians were the Spanish people 
who longest n‘sisted the arms of the Roman reptdrlic. 

“The Spjuiish women here dc.serve a separate article ; compared vrith the men, 
thev seem to form a different nation. 

“ Th(; femak's of Spain are naturally beautiful, and owe nothing to art. The 
greater part are bnnvn; tlie few that are fair are chiefi y to be found in Biscay, 'fhey are 
in g'eneral ^'(“ll-proj)ortioued, with a slender and delicate shapr*, small feet, well-shaped 
legs, a face of a fine oval, black or rich brown hair, a mouth neither large nor small, 
but agreeable, red lips ; white and well .set teeth, which they do not long ])reserve. 
how(;ver, owing to the little care they’^ take of them. Tliey have large and open 
eyes, usually black, or dark hazel, delicate, and regular features, a jn'culiar siipple- 
ue.ss, and a charming natural grace in their motions, with a pleasing and expressive 
gesture. Their countenances are open and full of truth and intelligence ; their look 
is gentle, animated, and ex()r(‘ssiv<! ; their smile agreeable ; they are natundly pale, 
but this paleness seems to vanish under the brilliancy and expressive lustre of their 
eyes. Tin y are full of graces, which appear in their discourse, in their looks, their 
gestures, in all their motions, and every thing they do. 'riiere is a certain simplicity 
in all they do, which sometimes gives them a rustic, and sometimes a bold air, but 
the charm of which is inexpressible. As soon as they get a little accpiaintcd with you, 
and have overcome their first embarrassment, they express themselves with ease; their 
discourse is full of clioiee expressions, at once delicate and noble; their conv(‘rsation 
is lively', easy, and pos.ses.scs a mitnral gaiety peculiar to themselves. 'I’hey si'ldom 
read and write, but the little they read they profit by, and the little they write is 
correct and concise. 

“ They are of a warm disposition; their piissions are violent, and their 
imagination ardent, but they arc generous, kind, and true, and capable of sincere 
attachment. 

“ If the Spanish ladies arc agreeable, if they are sometimes w’cll informed, 
they owe it only to themselves, and in no degree to their educaiion, which is almost 
totally neglected.” 

Few of the higher classes now wear the ancient costume, except on particular 
occasions, but it is still generally worn by the lower orders, and varies in almost 
every province. It has thus been vividly sketched from repeated observation. 

“ The peasants of Arragon wear a waistfioat, and over it a I'onnd frock fasteneil 
with a leather belt, and a largo round hat; often two one above the other, when they 
are working in the sun during summer. Those of Catalonia wear a frock or a wrapping 
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waistcoat without sleeves ; a little short iloiihlet w’ith round broad buttons set very 
thiekj M'ith loiii;' tiuht sleeves, buttoned in the same manner down to the vvrist; a 
lou^' i^irdle of blue or red woollen, wliieb ji;oes s('veral times round the waist; close 
l)reeehes with neither buttons nor j^^arters, and often of skin ; their Icijs are either 
bare or covered sometimes with i;-aiters of skins fastened with straps ; sometimes 
with woollen stockine;s which otdy come down to the instep ; ami shoes made of 
packthread called espargafas in Castile, cspanli'ni/ds in Catalonia, the eleg'anee 
of Mhicb consists in their onlv et)verin!r the ends of tlie toes. They often wear 
nothinj^ but the frock or waistcoat, and throw the doublet carelessly ovtn* the left 
shoulder. Their head <lress is a silk or thread net of ditferent colours, adorned 
with a tassel hanging' at the end of a long cord, in which the hair is enclosed, and 
over it a huge woollen cap usually red, sometimes of several colours, Avith a point 
which hangs down at the ear. Tin; mountaineers of this province, especially 
those who inhabit the Pyrenees, wear a kind of wide, short, great coat, with broad 
facings on the sleeves, Avhich they call ngditilH fo ; hut this only belongs to the richer 


of them. 

“ In Murcia and V alencia the husbandman wears in summer, a white fro<-k 
.slia[)ed like a wide doublet ; a girdle of red woollen ; breeches often white and very 
wide, short, ami round, having neither strings nor garters ; shoes made (dther of 
hempen cord or the fibres of a kind of broom called c.vpnrgn/n.v ; ;ind sometinu's 
a round hat, hut more commonly a leathern cap slightly ronmk'd, which is called 
a vionteru. He has no cloak, hut supplies its place with n jiiece of thick woollen 
cloth, striped with various colours, about seven feet in length and two^in width ; 
this he usually throws over one shoulder; hut he .sometimes suifers it to hang 
uneipially behind and before, and sometimes winds it in various manners ronml his 
neck ami arms. 

“ The dre.ss of the common people in Old Castile consist.s of a dai'k-coloured 
frock strapjied round the waist, anil a dark 7nonfcr(i, or caj) of woollen or leather. 

“ The peasantry of La Mancha Avear a round frock of cloth or skin, Avith a 
girdle, and a square tnontcra pointed at the top, which has a rim to be let down at 
pleasure. In the toAvns and villages of lliscay and (iui|)uzcoa the men are dre.s.sed 
as in Castile ; hut in remote parts they preserve their ancient costume—wide and 
rather long breeches ; a i*ed doublet Avhich wrajis over a kind of long Avide great 
coat ; a jiointed cap in winter, and often a hat in summer. They AA^ear, particularly 
ill Avinter, buskins of untanned leather laced with thongs. The cloaks worn by the 
common people are dark brown ; persons of a nither higher class Avear them ot 
various colours: the rich luiA c. talTeta ones for summer. 

“ The costume of the Spanish Avomen is uoav much altered. Most of those 
of the higher class have adopted the French ilress, AAdiich they Avear in their hou.sc.s 
—in their carriages—at visits, halls, and public spectacles; only assuming the 
Spanish habit vviien they AVtdk out or go to church. This habit at present consists 
of a kind of bodice or corset; a A’^ery short pidticoat scarcely reaching below the 
instep ; a mantela on the head Avliich has taken place of the ancient veil, and whicn 
conceals or discoA'crs the figure at Avill ; a chaplet in one hand and a fan in the 
other. The stays called cotilla, Avere formerly stiff Avith .steel or Avhalehone, tiglit 
round the lower part of the Avaist, wide at the top, and laceil behind, Iheir 
appearance is Ax*ry stiff and ungraceful. 

“ The most genteel and elegant AA'omcn, and those Avho Avish to disphay a fine 
shape, have entirely laid them a.side, and substituted a simple corset Avithout bonc.s, 
made variously of silk or muslin, which is called a cogon. The cotilla is usually 
covered with black ; the cogon is indifferently of any colour, except in full dress, 
when it too is black. Both have often tight sleeves coming down to the Avrist, 
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where tliey are fastened with five or six little buttons ; hut of late tlie sleeves luive 
frequently been shortened to the elbow, especially in suiniuer. The petticoat or 
has(juinna,\s always black but of various materials, soinctiuies very much ornamented 
with gold and embroidery, and trimm(‘d with coloured ribbands. 

“ Ibe//oo/Ze/u is a kind of veil, which being placed upon the head reaches 
down at the sides the length of the arms, and below the girdle behiml where it is 
rounded oil'. Thus it is worn by women of middling rank ; tliost* of a higher class 
make it of a straight ])iece thriH! yards long and an ell wide, and after placing it 
upon the head and suffering it to full over the. back and arms, they u iud the long 
ends gracefully round the waist (‘ro.ss them in front, and bring them back to one 
side or behind, where they are ti(>d,an(l whence they fall down to the heels. These 
niantelas are always either black or white. 'Fbe first are of tallefa, gauze, «»r a 
light woollen stuff, .soin(!times trimmed with lace, sometimes entirely niado (d‘lace ; 
the white, which are more elegant, though no longer fashionable, are of muslin plain 
or sprigged ; of gauze, lawn, crape, or taffeta; and often trimmed also with black 
or white lace. 

♦ “ In tlie two Castiles all women of whatever condition, may wear the nKinfr/d 
black or white irnlitferently; but in Catalonia the black/am/Vc/n is a mark t)f 
distinction which the lower classes dare not assume. In a great part of Andalusia, 
particularly at Cadiz, scarcely any but black ones are seen ; in other j)arts luUb 
arc worn, in sonu! white are most common. 

“ 'rhe shoes of the ISpanish women are a very elegant article of their luxurv. 
I’liey are almost always of silk, and often adorned witli embroidery of silk, gold, 
silver, or tinsel.” 

Equal variety prevails in the Manners and Characters of the Spaniards as in 
their appearance and costume. 

“ tSome customs, however, and some traits of charact<*r run tJirough all the 
provinces. The national pride is every where the same. The ?Sj)aniard has th(‘ 
lughest opinion of his nation and himself, which he euergeticariy (!X|)resses by his 
gestures, words, and actions. This o])inion is discovered in all ranks of life, and 
classes of society ; in crimes and in virtues ; amongst the great and the small ; 
under the rags of {mverty as much as in the royal palace.” 

In reference to this self-complacent fetding, udiich is often dignified with the 
epithet, greatness of soul, Mr. Scinph’ohsvvves, “ lii what tlien does it consist 
in l)oasting that the sun never .sets on the Spanish dominions ; in informing you that 
Sptiin was the seat of learning, civilization, and philosophy, m hen England, France, 
and Germany Avere covered with forests, ami partially inhabited by barbarians ; 
in assuring yon that the {Spaniards are tlie most honourabU^ and most noble miiuk'd 
of all nations; in building stone bridges over rivulets ; joining triumphal arches to 
mud walls; in planning the most magnificent schenics for uniting the Donro, the 
Ebro, and the Tag”S ; the Niger and the Nile ; the South Sea and the Carribcau ; 
but never executing them.” 

The jirincipal features in the following sketch have been derived from the 
author abovementioned. 

The address of the Spaniards is serious, cold, and sometinies repulsive ; but 
untler this unpromising exterior they conceal a great disjiosition to oblige, and often 
grant without having promised. Tfiis character belongs especially to tlie Castilians. 
Notwithstanding this apparent gravity, the Spaniard has an invvanl gaiety AAdiicb 
discovers itself in the most ordinary conversation, by a succession of sallies, 
pleasantries, and plays upon words, full of jioint and vivacity. In this the jicople 
of the south excel. Their repartees are jironqit, ingenious, and expressive; their 
descriptions original; their irony keen; and their comparisons just and well applied. 
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Here pleasantr-ics, full of grace and spirit, are frequentty heard among tlie peasants. 
Slow i»i all liis oj)crations, even in his loves and his pleasures, the Sj)aniard 
deliberates when he should aet,and loses by delay what others forfeit by precipitancy. 
It is a foininon proverb with them, that “ one should never do to-day whai may 
be j)ut oil' till to-morroM'.” 

An invincible indolence and hatred of labour pervades most parts of the nation, 
and paralyzes the most beneficial plans. Employment seems to be considered as 
dishonourable in many ])arts of Spain, and “ thousands, even of the lower and 
middle classes spend their time in a state of wretched indolence; their utmost 
exertions, of both niental and bodily powers, extending no further than the confines 
of mere existence ; and the hovel of a Spanish peasant, presents a picture of wretch¬ 
edness in the extreme.” Whole provinces, however, are exceptions to this general 
vice of idleness. If the two Castiles, Leon, Estremadura, and Murcia, v'egetatc in 
torpid indolence on a fruitful soil, Catalonia, V'^alencia, and Biscay, are vivified by tin; 
industry of their inhabitants. 

Here we see carriers, muleteers, and drivers of carriages, continually traversing 
the kingdom from one extremity to tlie other, ami leading a most painful and labo¬ 
rious life. The husbandman of La Mancha, Andalusia, and Valencia, also tlcvotes 
himself to severe and constant labour in a sultry and relaxing climate. If in .some 
proviiux's in Spain, the inhabitants pass their lives in the narrow sphere of their 
native vallies, the Catalonians carry their industry and ai^tivity into all parts of 
Spain, Europe, and America; the Biscayans traverse the seas Avith equal skill and 
courage; and the Galicians and Asturians travel many miles from their home, 
in search of the means of subsistence. 

'riie Spaniards are grave in their carriage, serious in discoursi*, but gentle, and 
agr<*eable iu <.‘onver.sation. Tlicy are hospitable, noble, and honourable, quick and 
liv'cly in some parts, but slow and indolent in others. 

Tlie Spaniard loves public walks, but not walking. To him they are only 
places of assembly, where lie goes to sit down and take a view of the surrounding 
objects. He is much attached to his religion, and often superstitious. Honicrnis arc 
very fashionable. They are pilgrimages to celebrated chapels or hermitages, on the 
eve of the festival of the patron saint. Persons usually pass the night either in the 
porch of the church or chapel, in the neighbouring fields, or under tents. On these 
occasions men, tvomen, and cattle, are all hmldled together. They eat, drink, laugh, 
and sing, lie down and sleep ; while darkne.ss throws a veil over a scene altogether 
incompatible with acts of devotion. In connexion w'ith their religious observances, 
Mr, Sempla remarks, “ There is one custom which plea.sed me much, and Avhich no 
Avhere produces so striking an effect as on the prado (the public walk in Madrid.) 
Exactly at sunset the bells of the churches and convents give the sbrnal for repeating 
the evening prayer to the Virgin. In an instant tin* busy multitude is hushed and 
arrested, as if by magic. The carriages stop, the women veil their faces with their 
fans ; the men take off their hats, and all breathe, or are supposed to breathe, a 
shoi t prayer to the protecting Power which has brought them to the close of another 
day. After a short, a solemn, and not an unpleasing pause, the men bow and put 
on their hats, the women uncover their faces, the carriages drive on, and the whole 
crowd is again in motion as before. This is one of the few Catholic customs which 
appears to partake of piety wdthout superstition, and divested of altars, candlesticks, 
tapers, and images. I felt no reluctance to uncover my head among the crowd, 
under so noble a canopy as the vault of heaven, where some of the stars had 
already begun to appear.” The Siesta is common, and smoking <;igars universiil. 
They smoke eveiy where; in the streets and public walks, in coffee-houses, at cards, 
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at balls, Ml the interior of families, and sometimes before the ladies in parlies. 
Physicians smoke at their consultations, and statesmen at their councils. 

With all his characteristic gravity, the Spaniard seldom loses his relish for 
amusements, and in no country perhaps are these more national. The horrid 
spectacle ot bull-fights, to which all classes, from the jieer to the peasant, wen; so 
enthusiastically devoted, have been wisely suppressed. The festivals of the church 
are numerous and celebrated with great pomp by vast multitudes. Fire-works iverc 
a subject of great delight, and used to such excess, that the interference of 
government became necessary. Dances are likewise favorite amusements with the 
Spaniards, and balls are much frequented in all parts of the kingdom. Besides 
those common to several otlier countries, they have three that arc completely 
national. These are t\\Q fandango, the bolaro, and the seqtiidil/a. The first is the 
most voluptuous and wanton of European dances ; and has been W(>11 defined by 
Barctti, wlio calls it “ a rtigular and harmonious convulsion of all parts t>f the 
body.” The bolero is an imitation of the fandango, but is lt‘ss free and marked in 
its character. I’he scquidilla preserves many of the steps of the other two, but is 
formed into a ballet. Mr. 'Jownsend gives a lively idea of the fSpanish jiassion for 
these dances by saying, “ that if a person Averc to come suddenly into a church or 
court of justice, jilaying ihe fandango or the bolero, priests, judges, kuvycrs, cu-imi- 
nals, audience, one and all, grave and gay, young and old, would (juit their functions, 
forget all their distinctions, and commence dancing.” 

The Gilanos, or Gypsies, form a distinct class, and are numerous in all the 
provinces of Spain, ]>articularly in the south. They are the same erratic and dis¬ 
persed rac<* as in other countries ; though they Avere admitted to the privileges ctf 
Spaniards by an edict of Charles III., who allowed them to bear the honourable 
api>ellation of New CaslUians. Their colour, in the cast and south-east, is a shade 
darker than the swarthy Andalusian ; and they are distinguished by the same 
physiognomy that characterizes them in other regions. 'I'hcy are extremely foiul 
of gay apparel, and the females adorn themselves with artificial flowers, tinsel, and 
coarse embroidery. Some of the men are engaged in petty traffic ; while many of 
them are provincial actors, and teachers of the, fandango. When bull-fights formed 
so great an amusement to all classes, the Matador, or person by whom the irritated 
and wounded animal was finally dispatched, was geiuTally a gypsy. Music, 
dancing, and fortune-telling, are the chief occupations of the females, and their 
performance of the fandango is wanton in the extreme. Their marriages are 
attended by indecent ceremonies ; and when a death takes place, the relatives and 
friends surround the body, and recount the adventures of the deceased ; while the 
females cling to the corpse tifi it ’.urried out for interment. 
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Antiquities and Curiosities ()f Nature and Art — Islands—Colonies and Settlements. 

THE i*arly celebrity of Spain, the successive nations by whom it has been governed, 
and tl»e vicissitudes it has undergone, liave introduced a corresponding diversity 
into its monuments oi' Autiquifq. A few Tumuli, ami other rude specimens belonging 
to the earliest epochs, are still visible. The Carthaginian relics are chieily coins, 
while those of the Romans are architectural. The IVIoorish monuments not only 
belong to a more recent period, but are numerous and splendid. Those raised by 
the Christians of the-middle ages, as in other countries, are churches, castles, and 
monasteries ; the last of which are spread over ISj)ain until a profusion that strongly 
marks the fervoui’ of the mistaken zeal that reared them. 

The Roman monuments are too numerous to be particularly specified, but 
the aquedu(!t at Segovia, in Old Castile, which is supposed to have been erected in 
the reign of the Emperor Trajan, is one of the most astonishing and best preserved 
of their ivorks. Few’ monuments unite so much .substantial solidity with .so mueh 
dignified magnificence as thisi. It consi.sts of a double row of lo‘.) arches supported 
by pilasters. Its height exceeds ninety-fbur feet, ami its length is 7d0 yards. '^I'he 
materials are square masses of rough free stone, without any appearance of cement. 

Mnrviedo, erected on the .site of the ancient Seguntum, presents powerful 
attractions to the zealous antiquary. On tracing tlie vestiges of its ileparted 
grandeur, still visible at this place ; its glory under the Saguntines ; its destruction 
under the Carthaginians ; its magnificence under the Romans ; and the almost total 
annihilation of all the monuments of greatness, luxury, and power of these nation.s, 
by the tiesolating fury of the Arab conquerors, excite a train of imprc.ssive feelings. 
Sagunturn had its circus, the walls of ivliieh may still be distinguished; but the 
remains of the theatre are the most perfect. The .semicircle where the spectators 
sat, the doors by which the magistrates entered, the seats of the judges, with 
other parts, are still to be seen ; and a person with the title of governor was some 
time ago appointed to preserve from approaching destruction, the place which was 
once filled ivith the masters of the world.—Varioui^other sjiecimens of Roman 
givandeur are met with at Tarragona and other places.® 

Among the chief relics of Moorish magnificence now remaining arc the mosque 
at Conlova, and the ancient paku^e at Granada. I'hc tbrmer is usually ascribed to 
Abdoulraham, the first Caliph. It has long been converted into a Spanish cathedral. 
'I'he roof is amazingly bold and lofty, and supported by M65 columns gf ditferent 
marbles ; the whole number employed in the building was 8000. Its extent may be 
conceived frotn its containing dOO altars. The interior is richly decorated. 

As the Moorish kingdom of Granada was not subjugated till the Arts and 
Sciences had been liberally protected, and cultivated with great success, the expec¬ 
tations of the anti(piary fix on these parts as a source of high gratification ; and in 
the Alhambra, or ancient palace, they will not be di.sappointed. It was a truly 
magnificent structure, each department of which was inscribed with Arabic charac¬ 
ters, expressive of the use for which it was designed. The drawings of Mr. 
Swinburne give a good idea of these, remains at the time he visited them, and they 
have since been minutely described by other travellers. 
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Spain being a mountainous country contains many caverns, lakes, and other 
Natural Curiosities. The following sketch of them is derived from Bourgoit/o, 
Towmend, Laborde, and other authentic sources. In Catalonia two insulated and 
conical mountains, standingnear each other, exhibit numerous indications of volcanic 
origin, and are perhaps the only traces of volcanoes to be met with in Spain. Mo/it 
Serraf, about twenty-five miles north-west of Barcelona, is one of the most singular 
and pleasant in Europe. It is composed of calcareous stoia; and gravel, and rises 
abruptly in the midst of a wide plain. At a tiistance it appears to be one vast 
Clinical mountain, but on a nearer ajijnoaeh it is found to consist of an assemblage 
of distinct cones, rising above each other to the summit, which is J1300 feet above 
the lev^el of the sea. Time, however, has abraded the finer particles from their steep 
sides, which, lodging between the peaks, form beds for evergreens. These are vv'atercvl 
by the rills that trickle from the summits, and aflbrd fine contrasts with the naked 
rocks that tower above them. Here, too, a number of hermitages have been 
constructed amidst groves, perfumed with myriads of aromatic plants, while nume¬ 
rous gardens supply abundance of the choicest fruits, where the benevolent inii ates 
divide their time between the duties of devotion and acts of charity, lii a 
convent of Benevlictines, the indigent are gratuitously entertained for three days ; 
and in a hospital, the sick of every description are fri?ely received. 'I'lie wlude 
circumference of this mountain is about sixteen miles, and its summit commands an 
extensive prospect of the surrounding country, and the adjacent sea to the shores 
of the Balearic isles. 

On the northern verge of Cataloni.a, tnree mountainous branches jn-oject from 
the Pyrenees, and are composed entirely of rock-salt. One near the town of f’arihma 
is forme<l of while crystalized salt, of which many small transparent articles are 
made, and sold at Barcelona. 

The calcareous mountains contain numerous caverns. One near Alicant is 
very spacious. The mountain is partially composed of white alabaster, and the 
filtrating water has encrusted the roof and sides with many beautiful stalactites. 
Another opens on the coast at (.’a])e Gata, and is said to (;ontain |>reeious stones. 
•Several singular caves are found in the mountains of Cuenca in ( astih*. One ot 
them is large, and divided into numerous galleries, celebrated foi' incrustations that 
present many striking resemblances of animated beings. It contains tountains that 
ebb and flow several times a day, with others that ris(' and tall with the tidi's ot the 
sea, though situated many leagues from its shores, and much above its surlacc. 
There are springs, also, some of which are tlry in wet weather, but pour out cojiious 
streams in seasons of drought ; while others change the-ir temperature greatly 
without any apparent cause.' A branch of the Guadiana sinks under ground, and 
after having pursued its invisible course for about five leagues, again t'lmifges from 
its subterranean channel, and joins the other bram^h ol that riv(‘r. In some jilaces 
sea-shells are found imbedded in the soil at a great elevation above the level ot the 
sea. Between Malaga and Antiipiera the country presents some of the most 
singular rocky scenery in Europe; an immense assemblage ot rocks, arranged in 
the most picturesque and romantic manner, among whicli the imagination easiljr 
traces the figures of churches, towers, houses, streets, and squarcj, men and animals. 

The principal European Islands belonging to Spain are Majorca, Minorca, 
and their dependencies. These are situated in the Mediterranean, and ate callc-d the 
Balearic isles, from their ancient inhabitants being celebrated for their managcimmt 
of the sling. Ivi^a and Formenferu, south-west of the others, are called the 
Pityuse Islands ; a name conferred by the Greeks, from their tibounding in pines. 
These were the Iberian Isles of the ancients, and stretch nearly from north-east to 
south-west, from thirty-five to fifty leagues from the coast of Spain. They con- 
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stitute the present kingdom of Majorca, which once formed a separate monarchy, 
but has long been annexed to the crown of Spain. 

Majorca is about forty leagues from the coast, and. Is the largest of these 
islands. It has Minorca on the north-east, and Ivi^aon the opposite side. Its shape 
is irregular, about 50 miles long and 40 broad, with a surface of 1750 square miles, 
and a population of 140,700 individuals, or eighty to each square mile. A chain 
(if mountains almost encompasses this island, and a branch extends to the interior. 
4’ho lieats of summer are tempered by refreshing breezes from the sea, which renders 
its climate mild at all seasons. 

There are several large brooks that descend from the mountains ; but only two 
small rivers, especially the Reira, which washes the ramparts of the capital. 
The soil is fertile, and yields corn, olives, almonds, and choice wines. The groves 
of olive-trees rival those of Portugal and Malta. Palms and Indian plantains grow 
in perfection. The mountainous parts are covei*ed with woods of several kinds of 
til’s, with holm and oaks of great size. It yields all the necessaries of life in abun¬ 
dance, and much fine‘wot>l and excellent silk are produced. 

Majorca contains the.cities of Palma and Alcadia, with several small towns 
and villages. Palma is the capital of the island, the see of a bishop, and the residence 
of the Captain General of the Balearic and Pityuse islands. It stands on a bay on 
the north-west coast, and has a safe harbour. Occupying an acclivity it is seen with 
advantage from the sea. It is encompassed by walls, and contains some good 
buildings, with a population of 20,000. The cathedral stands in the highest part of 
the town, and is a handsome Gothic structure. The mansion-house attracts atten¬ 
tion ; and the I’oyal palace is a large building. Palma also contains several hospitals 
and a theatre. 

The ancient city of Alcadia stands on tlie east side of the island, and covers a 
mountain about two miles from the shore, and is enclosed by old walls of great iieig lit. 
Its unfavourable situation has caused it to decline, and its population does not exceed 
1000 individuals. 

The Mamiers, Customs^ Tjuuguage, Dress, and Character of the Majorcans, 
resemble those of the Catalonians, 'i'hey are active and industrious both as soldiers 
and sailors. The costume differs little from that used on the eastern coast of S|)ain. 
The Manners of the Majorcans are preposse.ssing, and tlie females arc naturally 
elegant. 

Minorca is situated on the north-ca.st of Majorca, from which it is distant 
about ten leagues, and nearly 50 from the mouth of the Ebr(). Its length exceeds 
thirty miles, but its medial breadth is only about 12. The siirfacie is 320 square miles; 
and the population, being estimated at 31,000, giv'es about 97 individuals to each 
square mile. Minorca is low, and its soil dry, but the air is moist and the climate 
less agreeable than that of Majorca. Wheat, barley, and inaizti, are the chief 
grain. Wine* is made, and the olive and other southern fruits grow spontaneously. 
The caper bush yields its fruit in abundantre ; but the inhabitants gather only what 
i.s necessary for their own consumption. Fish is plentiful at all seasons, and shoals 
of anchovies frequent the coasts and bays. Birds abound, and bees are so numerous 
that honey and wax are among the principal exports. The wool is also fine. 
Ciudadella is the capital. It is a vei’y ancient place, and a part of the walls that 
were built by the Moore is still standing. The cathedral is a spacious edifice, and 
there are some good churches and monasteries. Port Mahon is situated on an 
assemblage of rocks at the south-east extremity of the island, and is supposed to 
have been built by a Carthaginian general of that name. The harbour to which the 
name of Port Mahon is more properly applied, is one of the finest in the Mcditerm- 
neau, and sufficiently extensive for a large fleet to anchor with convenience. 
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The iDhabltants resemble those of Majorca. They lead a peaceful life, and 



rings, bracelets, rings, and chaplets. 

Several small islands surround Majorca, and are dependent on it. Tiiey are 
included under the general name of the Balearic isles. 

The principal island of the Pityuse group is Ivi(;a, nearer the Spanish c<»ast 
than either of the other large islands. It is about 20 miles long and 12 broad; 
containing an extent <)f nearly 190 square miles, and a population of 1.5,200 f)ersons, 
which is eighty to each square mile. The climate of Ivi^ais extremely mild. The 
rigours of winter are unknown, and the heats of summer are mitigated by the sea- 
breezes. It produces corn, Avine, oil, fruit, hemp, flax, and other vegetables, with little 
labour; but the inhabitants cultivate only what is sufficient for their own eonsump- 
tion. Fish, wood, and salt, are the chief articles of export. The capital of the 
island is Iviija, on the south-east shore, with a good port. It bus a cathedral, six 
ermrehes, a liospital, several monasteries, and a population of about 2700 individuals. 

Fohmf.nteua is the second of the Pityuse islands, and is situated south of 
Ivica, from whieh it is divided by a channel neiqdy a league and a half wide. The 
greatest extent of this island is about three leagues, but its population does not excec'd 
200 individuals, most of whom reside in detached houses along the coast. In climate 
and otfter (Mrcumstances it resembles Ivi^a, and has lately been uuule the termina- 
tionof the meridional arc, which the French andSpaniards havecarried frouiDuukirk 
to this place. Indolence is the prevailing characteristic of the inhabitants, and 
notwithstanding the richness of the .soil, and the excellence of the climate, they live in 
(Hunplete indigence. 

Spain possesses a tew forts on the northern coast of Africa, near the strait of 
Gibraltar, which serve as places of exile for state criminals. Canary islands in 

the Atlantic, the Philippines in the East Indies ; the Ladrones, &c. in Polynesia; with 
Cuba and Porto Rico in the West Indies, also belong to Spain. But her principal 
colonies are her [)osscssions on the trans-atlantic continent, embracing vast regitms, 
in both North and South America. Each of these will he described in the delineations 
of those parts of the globe to Mdiich they geograj)hieally belong. 
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CIIAFrER VIII.' 


Statisfical and Si/noptical Tables. 


Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal Cities and Towns 


of Spain. 


The Latitudes arc all North, and the Longitudes nearly all Those that are East are marked with E 




Names of Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Names of Places. ■ 



o 

/ 



/ 

i 




Alcala... .. . 


37 

43 

0 

3 

42 

0 

Maria . 

• • ... 

... 

Alcant.ira. 


:t9 

40 

0 

6 

43 

o 

Malaio 

.a. 

... 

At!;cxiras . ... 

v«* 

.36 

9 

0 

5 

32 

0 

Mrhida 

• • • • • ■ • • 

... 

Alliama . .. .. 


37 

O 

0 

*2 

46 

o 

I iM .dina. 

. 


Alicaiit . 


3« 

.35 

0 

0 

24 

o 

IMontilla 

• •• •<« 

... 

Almanza .. 

• •• 

38 

54 

0 

1 

5 


1 .Montserrat... 

. 

... 

Alnieria 

• •• 

.36 

50 

0 

2 

41 

0 1 

Moivicdro ... 

. 

... 

Anteqiiira. 

... 

37 

6 

0 

4 

47 

o 

Mii'cia. 

. 

... 

Astnrga . 


42 

.33 

o 

6 

25 

^ HNaoCane 



Avila . 

• •• 

40 

45 

0 

5 

0 





Badajos . 

• •• 

38 

49 

0 

6 

47 

0 ! 

Cape 

• • ••• 

»• • 

Balii!;aer . 

... 

41 

43 

0 

0 

40 

of. 




Barcelona . ... 

... 

41 

21 

41 

2 

9 

57E 


.. 


Bilhoa . 


43 

14 

15 

2 

42 

0 

Palma . 

»*• SS* 

... 

Brihticga . 

.. . 

40 

40 

0 

3 

lo 

0 

Palos, (. ape 

> t•• 

... 

Burgos 

... 

42 

20 

59 

3 

42 

6 

Pampcluna... 

••• ••• St* 

... 

Cadiz . ... 

• *# 

36 

32 

0 

6 

17 

22 

Placcncia ... 
'Port Malton 

•. 

*•• 

Calatiorra. 

.. . 

50 

57 

0 

1 

51 

O 

1.. 



Calatajiid . 

• •• 

41 

28 

c 

1 

33 

0 

iKosas. 

. 

- 

Caniiuna . 


37 

27 

e 

5 

.30 

0 

jSalamanca ... 

••• •• •#» 

,, 

C^rtliagena. 

• •• 

37 

.35 

50 

1 

0 

21 

'.Saragossa ... 

««« 4»« 

.. 

Cervera . 

... 

37 

30 

0 

0 

46 

0 

I.Scliastian, Si. 

... ... .. 

... 

Ciuiladclla .. ... . 

.. a 

40 

4 

0 

3 

58 

OE 

Sej'orbe 

... ... .. 


Ciudad li<-a! . 

• • • 

3D 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

]S<‘KOvia 

... .. ... 

... 

Compostella . 


42 

52 

0 

4 

so 

0 

'.Segocliza ... 


.«•! 

Cordova . 


37 

.52 

13 

4 

45 

53 

Seville. 

... ... ... 


Coriiuna .. ... 

... 

43 

2.3 

32 

8 

20 

23 

Soria . 

• 4 * • • • . 

... 

••• *•« 

• •• 

38 

oO 

0 

0 

2 

0 

iTarrapona ... 

««• •• • ... 


Esenriai . 

... 

40 

35 

.50 

4 

7 

50 

iToledo. 

. 

•• 

EsUdIa. 

• •• 

42 

.39 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 oro . 

.. 










1 1'ortCHo 


r 1 - 

Ferrol . 

• •• 

43 

29 

30 

8 

11 

29 

ri'rafalpar ... 

• •• ... ... 

• « • 

Oibraltar . 

,,, 

36 

6 

42 

5 

19 

4 

'Tinxillo 


... 

Granada . .. 


37 

16 

0 

3 

4f> 

OE 

jTuy 

• •• .« ..« 

... 

(iiiadalaxara . 

• • 

40 

33 

0 

.3 

22 

15E 

IV'alctic.ia 

••• 

... 

Hucsca . 

a.a 

42 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Valladolid . . 

••• ••• 

• •• 

Jaeii . 


37 

48 

0 

.3 

51 

0 

Villa Eraiica 

••• ... •• 

• • 









Vittoria 

«»• t«S 


L«‘on . 

... 

42 

45 

0 

5 

27 

O 




Lcrida . 

• •• 

41 

29 

0 

0 

25 

OK 

Xativa. 

• •*. 

... 

laiRO . .T . 

a «_• 

43 

0 

4 

7 

34 

10 

^ c 1 e8 « • * 

• • •• ••• 

... 

Mxdbiu . 


40 

2.4 

7 

3 

.33 

8 

Xixuna .. .. 

. 

... 

Malaga . 


36 

4.3 

30 

4 

25 

2 

Zamora 

■ . • « • t 



Dim 

D 

f. 

1 

'/ 

36 

40 

0 

41 

32 

26 

38 

50 

O 

41 

8 

0 

37 

25 

0 

41 

30 

0 

39 

47 

0 

37 

58 

42 

38 

42 

0 

42 

19 

0 

43 

46 

40 

43 

21 

55 1 

42 

49 

57 ! 

37 

35 

0 

42 

49 

Si 

42 

0 

O 

39 

54 

0 

42 

18 

0 

41 

8 

0 

41 

53 

O 

43 

24 

O 

39 

48 

0 

41 

0 

o 

41 

2 

0 

37 

32 

o 

41 

r , 

o 

41 

5 

0 

39 

50 

0 

41 

40 

0 

40 

53 

0 

36 

11 

0 

39 

6 

0 

41 

54 

0 

39 

28 

45 

41 

50 

0 

41 

20 

30 

42 

55 

15 

39 

4 

o 

36 

45 

0 

38 

36 

o 

41 

42 

o 




0 

t 

n 

6« 

o 

0 

(J 

28 

24 K 

5 

50 

O 

11 

1 

ti 

4 

2 

o 

1 

30 

OE 

0 

lo 

0 

i 

5 

o 

0 

12 

oi; 

7 

36 

o 

7 

54 

(> 

5 

56 

22 

rt 

39 

28 E 

0 

.50 

o 

1 

40 

53 

4 

36 

0 

4 

18 

OE 

3 

0 

oE 

5 

21 

30 

0 

28 

0 

1 

56 

0 

O 

3 

0 

3 

48 

0 

2 

22 

0 

5 

27 

so 

2 

2 

0 

1 

13 

o 

3 

25 

30 

5 

0 

O 

() 

35 

0 

6 

I 

0 

5 

23 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

23 

15 

4 

25 

0 

1 

52 

or. 

2 

56 

o 

O 

H 

o 

6 

2 

0 

0 

40 

o 

5 

58 

0 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


Various kinds of money arc used in the different provinces of Spain. At Madrid, and many other places, 
accounts are kept in Reals of 34 Maravedis Vellon. 'riierc arc, however, four different kinds of Reals, viz. 
^ellnn, Atw plate, Old plate, and Mexican plate, Ihc Real Vcilou is the most general money of account. 
The Heal of New plate is double the Real vellon. The Heal of Old plate is chiefly used in Foreign 
exchanges, and is often called the Real of plate; the division and value are, therefore, given below. The 
Kcul of Mexican plate is principally employed by Spain in her transactions with her colonics. 

Monies. 


Monies of jdecount. 


The several kinds of Keats, aliove mentioned, have the 
following propoitions to each other, vi/.. 


1 Real of new PlaK', ocjnal to 2 

K) Reals of new Plate . iT 

17 Iteals of old I’lale . .'12 

2 Reals Mexican o 

4 Reals Mexican :> 

(j'l Reals Mexican . 8.‘> 


Reals Velic.n 
Reals of iild Plate 
Reals Vellou 
Reals Vellon 
Reals of new Plate 
Reals of <dd I’latc. 


The Real Vellon, and the Real of ohi Plate, are thus 
di'/ideil: 


d. 

10 Dineros are 1 Maravedi, equal to 0.(170.512 


•J Maravedis ... 1 Oohavo ...... O'l I0c'i2;> 

V Oehavos ... 1 Quarto . o -Jliiyft 


U|Qnai(o,s, or .■> I'Maraveiiis, 1 Ri al Vellon ivWOtiCa 

-- d. 


2 Oehavos ore 1 Quarto, equal to 0°^ 

to Quartos, or ;5HMaravcdis ... 1 Real old Plate. 


I'.xelianges hetween Spain and other countries arc often 
inadi- in other monies, viz. The Pistole, or Doubloon lie 
platu; the Dollar, or iV.so de. plata ; and the Ducat, or Du- 
cajo lit jiltilu. 


1 

1 

1 


Pistole of Kxehange 
Dollar of Kxehange 
Ducat of K.xctiangc 


iqiiai to 

ueaisoaiiii. sen 
V tl Reals old Plate 
la Reals 2 Mar. Veil 


Reals old Plate 
Reals fl Mar. Vellon 


{ 


.. lion 

1 1 Reals 1 Mar. old I’lato 

20 Reals 2.sJ-y Mar. Vellon. 


Common 


Gold and Silver ll'eiolit. 

Gold and Silver arc weighed by the Kaslilnm Mark, but 
it IS not tlivided in the same maimer tor hoth. 


Kor Gold. 

12 Grains arc 
II Tomines ... 
.•»() Castellano.s... 


Eng. Grains. 

1 Toiiiine, equal to a-ay'.’.i 

1 Giistellaiio . 71'll 

1 Black .3.z.i7’ 


For Silver. 

J2 Grains are 
;5 Tomines ... 
2 Adarmes ... 
li Oehavos ... 
B Ounces 


1 Tomine, equal to O'26.'5020(.t3' 

1 Adarme . 27'7l;oo<i2.l) 

J Ochavo ...... .'■m'.')7(il2j 

1 Ounce . 4.t4‘623 

iM ark .3;>o7' 


Coins. 

A great variety of Coiirs arc current in Spain ; the princi¬ 
pal of whieh arc the followiivi 

tiold. Intrhi.iic Vitiue. 

4.'. s. d. 

The Doubloon of 0 Escudos, or I Pi toles, l!!()I 3 .1 to 

'I'he Doubloon of t Escudos, or 2 Ri.stoles, lUm i 11 11 

The DoiiMooii de Oro, or I'istole, 1801 . 0 IS ii', 

The Eseudo . 0 7 ll| 

The Coronilla, or Veinlcn de Oro, 1801 . 0 4 1 

Silver. 

The Dollar,* or Peso dnro . 

I'iie Half Dollar, or Escudo Vellon . 

The Peeeta Blexieana . 

The Real of Mexican Plate. 

Base Silver. 

The Peeeta Provincial. 

The Real of Pruviiieial Plate. 

The Real Vellon . 

Copper. 

The piece of 2 Qtuflilos . 

The Quarto . 

The Ochavo . 

• This is the common Spanish dollar. 


Weights- 

('ommcnial Jl'eifflU. 

The Cattilian Quintal is the usual commercial weiglit, 


and is thus divided : Avoir. Ihs. 

3(i Grains arc 1 Adarme, equal to •003O(i!‘8 

2 Adarmes ... . Dracna ...... •0()7t(3o6 

I 8 Dracmas ... 1 Ounce . •0(13:>16 

i 8 Ounces ... 1 Mark . •.i(i81:> 

2 Blacks ... 1 Pound . fOldVli 

2.3 Pounds ... 1 Arroba . 23‘10(i.'> 

4 Arrobas ... 1 Quintal . 101-626 


I The same weight is used at Cadiz ; at Barcelona anil 
Valencia it is Uiflerenl. At the former place the Quintal is 
divided into 4 Arridies of 26lh3. each, and is equal to 
Dytlbs. avoirdiipoise; at the lutti r the Arroba is 2 'Hbs. 
Peso griieso ; and 3Ulb8. are nearly equal to SUlbs. avoir¬ 
diipoise. 


4 3j 
2 i 
1 Of 
o t.; 


0 to 

o 

0 '.f 

1( ‘ 

(» <• 

» 7 

O f - 
« T 

i 

u 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES 


SPAIN, 


Usual Measures. 


Corn Measure, 

Tho Cahiz ia the meawre for corn, malt, and other dry 
ifouds; its division is. 

Win. Bushels. 

i;J Celcmines arc i Fanega, equal to V6 
la Fanegas ... i Cahiz . J9'2 

The Ceieminc is, therefore, equal to 0*133 bushels, or little 
more than half a peck, and is subdivided into half, quar¬ 
ter, Ac. 

Liquid Measure. 

Wine and oil are the two liquids that regulate this mea- 
siite ill Spain, llie Atroba is the standard, but it is not the 
same for both, nor is it divided in the same manner. 

For Wine. Eng. Win. Gal. 


For Wine. 
4 Azumbres 
‘2 Quartillus 


1 Qiiartillo, equal to 
1 Areoba . 


16 Arrobas 

1 Moyo . 

6B 

27 Arrobas 

1 Pipe . 

1141 

30 Arrobas 

1 Botta . 

127| 

For Oil. 



25 Qiiartcrones are 

1 Qnartillo, equal to 


4 Quartillos 

1 Arroba . 

H 

54j Arroba.s 

1 Pipe . 

115 

38} Arrobas 

1 Botta . 

1204 


Linear Measure. 


The unit of the Spanish Linear Measure is the Burgeleu 
' foot, so called from the standard being kept at the city of 
I Burgos. 

Eng, Inches. 

12 Lines are i Pnlgada, or inch, equal to 0-| ^ 

9 Fulgadas ... 1 Palmo S) 

12 Pulgadas ... 1 Foot lt| 


12 Lines art 

9 Pulgadas ... 

12 Pulgadas ... 

4 Pahnos, ) , v...... ,«<is 

or S feet J"' ‘ . 

2 Varas ... 1 Braga . 66} 

6000 Varas ... 1 Juridical Legua .4636 En.yds. 

I 8000 Varas ... 1 Common Legua .7416 

The Geographical League is 20 to a degree. 

Superficial Measure. 

The Fanrgada is the measul^, or acre, for corn land, and 
varies in ditferent Provinces ; but the Arramada, which it 
the measure for Vineyards, is the same in all parts of the 
country. 


1 Vara 


t .Square Foot is equal to 12.34 Sq. In. 

1 Square Vara . 7} Sq.Fect. 

16 Square Varas 1 Estadal . 124 ditto 

400 Estadals 1 Fanegada . 6611-g' Sq. Yds. 

Or nearly i-i336t) English Acres. 

Tlic Arranzada is less than this, and is equal to S roods, 
33 perches, English Statute mea-surr. 


English. 

12.34 Sq. In. 

7} Sq.Fcct. 
124 ditto 


6611 -j’ Sq. Yds. 


Exchanges, 

Madrid, Cadiz, and the other places in Spain, exchange i Li.sbon... 1 Pistole of Each. ...2800 Rets 

with, and give, ! London... 1 Dollar of Each. ... .36 Pence Sterling 

Amsterdam 1 Ducat of Each. for 98 Grotci FIcm. Naples... 320 Maravedis of Plate ... 1 Ducat di regno 

Genoa... 126 Dollars of Each. ... 100 Pezze f. I>. ! Paris ... l Pistole of Each. ... IS Francs 

Hamburg 1 Ducat of Each. ... 9<l Groles FIcm. . Vienna... 100 Ducats of Each. ... 260 Florins, 

l.wghom 110 Dollars of Each. ... lOO Pezze of 8 reals «' 
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KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 


CHAPITER I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population—Original Inhabitants — Pro¬ 
gressive Qeographif—Present division and Distribution of the Inhabitants — 
Outlines—General Surface — Moantahui — Rivers—Climate and Seasons — Soil — 
Culture — Products. 


THE Name of this kingdom was derived from a small town near the mouth of the 
Douro. This was Calle, and being on the coast, the appellation oi Porto Calle. wixii 
applied, during the middle ages, to the adjacent districts, and thence transferred 
to the whole country. A slight modification converted this appellation into the 
present one. 

Portugal is Situated between Spain and the Atlantic ocean, and stretches 
from about 37" to 42" 20' of latitude, and from 6" 20' to y"40' of west longitude. 
It is bounded on the north and east by Spain, and on the other sides by the sea. It 
extends about 3G0 miles from north to south, and nearly 120 from east to west. 
Anti lion, in his Elementos de la Geograjia, published at Madrid, states the extent 
at 3437^ square geographical leagues, which is 41,150 English square miles. The 
population he estimates at 3,683,000 tvhich is nearly ninety pereons to each square 
mile. 

The Original Inhabitants of Portugal were doubtless derived froin the same 
sources as those of Spain, and from the contiguity and consequent intercourse 
of the two countries, they must have undergone the same partial changes. Nor does 
the Progressive Geography present any thing distinct from the sister kingdom, till 
the year 1050, when the inhabitants wrested part of it from the Moors. From that 
time their conquests gradually extended from the north till the acipiisition of Algarve, 
about the middle of the 13th century completed the present limits of the kingdom. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces, which, with their population, the chief 
towns, and the number of inhabitants in each, are as follow ; 


Provinces, Population, 

Entrc Douro-e-Minho .... 907,96.'i 

Tra* os Montes... 318,66.'i 

Bcira.1,121,.')95 

Eetretnadura .. .. 826,680 

Alentejo .. 380,480 

Algarre. 127,615 


3,683,000 


Chief Towns. Inhabitants. 

Bruga . 13,000 

Braganzu .... .. 3,000 

Coimbra .. 12,000 

LtisBos ........ ■...200,00(1 

Eyora . 10,000 

Tavira. 15,000 


4 Y 
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CLIMATE AND SEASONS-SOIL AND CULTURE. 


PORTCfGAL. 


Rntre Douro-o-Miiilio is the most populous of these provinces, and, according 
to AntiHoti, has about two hundred and .sixty inhabitants to each square mile, 
beira is the next in comparative population, and contains about one hundred and 
twenty-four persons to each mile. Estreuuuhira has nearly eighty-four ; Traz os 
Montes about sixty; while Alentejo has only thirty-six, and Algarve forty-five. 

Portugal has but little variety of outline. The separation between it and .Spain, 
is mostly arbitrary, and the coast presents but few inlets of importance. 4’he 
most noted is formed by the estuary of the Tagus ; and another also indents tlie 
shore further south, and stretches beyond the town of Setuval. The principal (!apes 
are Cape Roca, west of Lisbon ; Cape Espichel, on the opposite side of the Tagus ; 
and Cape St. Vincent, which forms the south-west point of the kingdom. This is 
tlie ancient Sacrum Promonforhim, whose frowning crags, exposed to the fury of the 
Atlantic, bid defiance to the storm. Though the ^hole extent of the Portugnesi* 
coast is nearly 500 miles, none of the other bays or promontories are of sntlieient im¬ 
portance to deserve notice. In point of general aspect, Portugal differs little from the 
sister kingdom. The same mountains traverse both, while the same rugged scenery, 
se|)arated by the same vallies, and watereil by the same rivers, can only pre.sent 
slight shades of difference. A group of detached mountains occupies a great part 
of the most northern province, and adds a romantic charm to its scenery. Many- 
picturesque vales scfiarate these chains, butWhe only extensive plains are one south 
of the Tagus, and another near the coast in the northern part of the country. As 
the general inclination of the country is from east to west, the breadth of Portugal 
is too limited to produce any native River of magnitude. '^I’he Minho, the Douro, 
the Tagus, and the Guadiana, already described, either bathe its confines or intersect 
its territories before they fall into the Atlantic. 13utthe.se rivers are all increased by 
numerous streams which descend from the mountain ranges, between wliicli they 
roll their augmented floods to the ocean. The only two that can strictly be 
called Portuguese are the Morulego, which passes Coimbra, and enters the sea near 
the small Cape of the same name; and the CaUao, wliich mingles its waters 
with the ocean at Setuval. The former rises in the Sierra Estrella, and flowing- 
west through the province of Beira, join.s the Atlantic Ocean, at the port of 
Buarcos. At some sea.sons it is navigable to a considerable distancii from the sea, 
but at others its waters fail, and its utility in promoting the internal commerce of 
the countiy is very limited. 

The Mondego has been rendered memorable by the military movements made 
on its banks by the British and French, in the autumn of 1810, and the spring of 
1811. The Caldao descend.s from the northern flank of the chain of mountains 
that intersects the southern part of the country. After flowing towards the north, 
it winds to the west, and meets the bay above-mentioned. Water is so stu'irce in 
.some parts of Portugal, as to render them almost uninhabitable. Alentejo is th(! 
province most deficient ’n this respect. 

Situated in the .southern half of the temperate zone, and exposed to the western 
gales of the Atlantic, the Cli.mate of Portugal is one of the most agreeable ami 
salubrious in Europe. A voyage of a few day,s transports the inhabitants of more 
northern latitudes, from regions enveloped in fogs, congealed by frosts, or buried in 
snow, to clear skies, a balmy air, and a country enjoying all the charms of spring. 
The mean annual temperature of Lisbon is about fiO", which is one degree less than 
at the Spi^nish metropolis. On the mountains in the north, the cold is 
sometimes severe, but snow seldom falls except on some of these summits. 
January is the coldest month. February is mild, apd during a great part of this 
huintli and that of March the sky is clear, the atmosphere serene, and the season 
lUdiglAful. Between the vernal equinox and the summer solstice the weather is 
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subject to variation, and wind and rain sometimes prevail. The liot season then 
commences, and thougli the atmosphere is daily refreshed by tlie sea-breezes, little 
rain falls till the end of September, and vegetation soon becomes parched. At this 
season, when the east wind sweeps over the heated plains of Castile, it renders the 
heat during the middle of the day oppressive. October is extremely pleasant, but 
the two succeeding months are rainy. Portugal has more than once been visited 
by earthquakes; and that which destroyed Lisbon in 1755, was a tremendous 
visitation. 

The Soil of Portugal differs little from that of Spain, except being in many 
[)laces lighter. In several of the upland districts it is calcareous aiul stony; while 
in the vallies it is frequently rich and productive. Some of the higher tracLs arc 
overspread with forests, where the oak, the cork-tree, and several other s[)eeies, inter¬ 
mix their varied foliage. Chesnuts and sweet acorns also grow in piofnsion. 
Agriculture is much neglected, and more reliance appears to be placed upon the 
climate than upon the efforts of human industry. The Portuguese farmers seem to 
be unacquainted with nearly all the essentials of productive husbandry. A dis- 
cHinination of soils, and the rotation of crops, scarcely enter into their system ; 
their inqilements are also of the most clumsy and defective kind; and the grain 
is almost universally trodden out by horses and oxen. In the jirovince of Entre 
Douro-e-Minho, however, the people are more indnstrions ; water is more plentiful, 
and agriculture is prosecuted with greater success. Many of the higher parts, 
are so rocky as to be inca[)able of cultivation, while others are covered with heath, 
or produce only trees, so that a much less portion of the surface can be cultivated 
in Portugal than in most other European countries. The Vegetable products 
are similar to those of Spain. The varied elevation of its surface imparts 
a corresponding variety to the productions. Wheat, barky, oats, flax, hemp, 
and other ci-o])s of more northern climes, are raised in the high grounds; while 
rice and maize grow in the lower districts. The vine flourishes abundantly, 
and the hills in "many places are covered with vineyards, to their very summits. 
Oranges, lemons, olives, apricots, and other fruits, are jiroduccd in sm h quantities 
JUS to form valiuible exports. Its Animals are'the same as in other parts of th(> 
peninsula, except that less attention has been paid to the improvement of the 
horses and sheep, and consequently the wool of Portugal is inferior to that of Spain. 
Asses and mules are best adapted to the country, both for travelling and agriculture. 

A similarity also subsists between the two peninsular kingdoms in reference to 
their Mineralogy. The Lusitanian, as well as the Iberian, mines were of ancient 
celebrity ; but both are now equally neglected. A scarcity of fuel, a want of 
industry, and, still more, the possession of vast colonial wealth, have all been 
instrumental in producing this disregard of the native treasures. Minkr.vl 
Waters have been discovered in several phices ; but those of Culdas da Rainha^ in 
Estreinadura, and of Chaves, in Iraz-os-Montes, are the most noted. 
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Principal Cities, Towns, and Buildings^Manufactures and Commerce. 

FEW towns in Portugal deserve a particular description. Lisbon is the capital, and 
the grand emporium of the kingdom. It stands on the ncath side of thel^gus, about 
ten miles from the sea, but there the estuary of the river ejcpantis into aspaeious body 
of water, about nine miles in width. JLisbon has a noble and majestic appearance 
when viewed from the south-east. ^I^e broad expanuse of water, the number of 
vessels, with the town rising like ah amphitheatre, and the hills forming a back¬ 
ground, overspread with villas, churches, and plantations, present a scene surpassed 
only by the view of Constantinople. But, like that of the Turkish metropolis, this 
exterior view is deceptive; and the interior Lisbon greatly disappoints the 
expectation. Many of the streets in the older parts of the town are crowded and 
irregular, though in others they are spacious and handsome. Architectural elegance, 
however, is less profusely displayed in the Portuguese hietropolis than in many other 
European capitals. Lisbon extends about fbur miles along the bank of the rivei-, 
and is from a mile to a mile and a half in width. It is unfortified, and the only 
appearance of defence is an ancient castle situated on a hill in the middle of tJie old 
part of the town, and some batteries by the river. 

The quays atoug the river surpass any thing of the kind in London or Ptiris ; 
but the public buildings in geneml are much inferior to those in either the British or 
the French metropolis. Some of the mansions of the nobility are i^lendid, but 
there is a want of ttwte in their erection. Ttie public edifices are not exempt from 
the same remark ; for their profuse decoration, often supplies the place of chaste 
ornament, and splendour is attempted whetc Simple elegance alone ought to have been 
consulted. The church and monastery of J^lem, where the kings of Portugal are 
buried, are among the most magnificent. Tne chapel of St. RochC is extremely 
rich, and the patriarchal church is also noted. More tlian two hundred churclies, 
chapels, convents, and hospitals, stand within the limits of the town, and 
add greatly to its exterior aspect. Several spacious squares and public walks also 
adorn many parts of Lisbon. The greatest architectural curiosity is the aqueduct 
at the north-east of the city. It is a mixture of the Roman and ||P/>thic, and is not 
more than half a mile long, hut in this space it passes through a tunnel aftd crosses 
a large defile. The principal arch is esteemed one of the finest Gothic specimens in 
Europe. It is 107 feet wide, and very high, and such is the solidity of its structure, 
that, though the fatal earthquake of 1750 caused the key-stone to sink several 
inches, it still withstood the shock. That concussion was one of the OiCst terrific 
that has been recorded in modern times. More than six hundred houses were over¬ 
thrown, and about 30,000 people perished. T^e combustible materials of the 
edifices thus being brought into contact with the fires and tapers that were burning 
at the time, caused/4 general conflagration still more destructive in its ravages than 
the earthquake. But these have now been repaired, and much of the improved 
appearance of the town is owing to that tremendous calamity. Lisbon -has some 
languishing public institutions, and a population exceeding two hundred thousand. 
The alinexed plate affords a good view of the exterior of tne Portuguese capital. 
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Oporto, or the Port, is the second pjace of commercial consequence in the 
kingdom. It stands near the mouth of the Douro, and covers an acclivity rising 
from the brink of the river. It is principally supported by commerce, and is the 
grand^ outlet for all the products of the northern part of the kingdom, particularly 
the wine so well known by its name, and of which fifty or sixty thousand pipes are 
annually shipped at this place. The other branches of trade are comparatively 
small, and the population, including the suburbs, has lately been stated at 74,000. 

Coimbra is a venerable city on the north bank of the Mondego, which is there 
crossed by an elegant bridge, composed of a double' rows of arches. From the 
amphitheatral form of the town, the cathedi-al, with the other churches and convents, 
give it a handsome appearance. But it derives its gi*eatest celebrity from its 
university, which was first founded at Lisbon in 1290, and transferred to Coimbra 
a few years after, and is now the only one in Portug-al. Coimbra is a place 
of great antiquity, and was the ancient capital of the kingdom. It suffered from 
the earthquake of 1755, as well as from repeated sieges, and its population is now 
only about 12,000. 

Braga is one of the principal towns in the interior. It is well built and 
pleasantly situated about the middle of the province of Entrc Douro-q-Minho, and 
contains a population of twelve or thirteen thousand individuals. Sktuval, 
situated on the bay which indents the country east of the Cape of Espiehel, is a 
large trading town, with about 20,000 inhabitants. Tavira, the capital of Algarve, 
is also a similar commercial town on the south coast of Portugal, and has been 
stated as possessing nearly an equal population. 

Manufactures are greatly neglected in Portugal; and though not d<'stitute 
of establishments for making linen, woollen, and silks, with stuffs of various kinds, 
hats, gkiss, and some other articles, the produce bears but a small proportion to the 
consumption of the kingdom. Many of the finest materials are produced by the 
country or its colonies, yet such is the want of industry in the people, that they 
leave the manufacturing of them to other nations. 

Portugal has long been a Commercial power. Her flag is known in all regions, 
and her colonies spread over large tracts in distant parts of the globe. From these, 
in addition to the produce of her own soil, she derives the materials of an extensive 
commerce. Her intercourse with her colonies alone is gi-eat, and Lisbon has long 
been one of the first commercial cities in Europe. The exports from the Portuguese 
capital to England arc the wines called Lisbon and Calcavella, oranges, lemons, and 
other fruits, with cork, silk, and wool. The returns are cottons and other 
articles of British manufacture, with stockings, w'atches, trinkets, hanlware, copper, 
lead, coals, salt fish, and provisions, besides corn and flour, from Ireland. Lisbon 
sends to the north of Eurojicpsalt, wine, fruit, and colonial produce; for which she 
receives hemp, flax, iron, timber, deals, salt-fish-, pitch, linen, and grain. Port- 
w’ine is principally shipped at Oporto, both for England and othiu* parts of the 
globe. The remaining branches of trade at that city are the same as at Lisbon, 
with the exception of oil, which is chiefly i)rocured at Oporto. Much salt is 
exported from Setuval, particularly to the north of Europe. 
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CHAPTER III 


Government and Constitution — Lau's and Jurisprudence — Ai'my — Navy — Rei^enue 
—Political Importance and Relations—•^Religion and Ecclesiastical Geography — 
Education—Language and Literature—Arts and Sciences—Manuet s and Customs. 

THE Government of Portugiil was lately one of the most absolute Monarchies in 
Europe, and tliough the Cortes, or states, claimed some privileges as it respected 
the constitution of the country, these were nothing more than the shadow of power, 
as is evident from the preamble to every new law. “ I the King, in virtue of my 
own certain knowledge, of luy royal will and pleasure, and <)f my full, supreme, 
and arbitrai y; power, which I hold of God, and for which I am accountable to no man 
on earth, do, iii consequence order and command,” ice.—When the French invaded 
the country, and approached Lisbon, the king abandoned his dominions, and 
removed his court to the Brazils, where he still remains. The present agitated state 
of Portugal precludes any further account of its constitution, and remlcrs the 
remarks we l>ave alre.ndy made in reference to Spain, equally applicable to this 
western part of the peninsula. 

The Laws of Portugal are comprised in three small volumes, and when any case 
occurs for which provision is not made in this code, it is decided by the Homan law, 
upon which the code itself is founded. Much labour has been bestowed upon tlie 
improvement of these statutes, and their lenity is manifested in the case of robliei y, 
which can only be punished with death for the fourth offence. Torture has loiTg 
been a1x>lished. The superior courts are held at Lisbon and Oporto, and from their 
decisions there is no appeal. In reference to the administration of justice, the whole 
country is divided into forty districts, in the principal city or town of which a court 
is held, and a jiulge, with assistants, resides. The Comarcos, answer to our magis¬ 
trates, but their powers are more extensive. From these an appeal lies to the 
district courts, and thence to the superior tribunals. 

From the part which Portugal took in the late peninsular war, her Armv was 
raised much beyond the number of European troops she had been accustomed to 
maintain; but since the peace, the regular Army has been reduced to less than 
20,000, with about an equal number of militia. Thy Navy consb .s of eight sail 
of the line anti nearly 20 frigates. The annual Revenue is about three millions, 
which arise from the patrimonial domains belonging to the house of Braganza, 
and various taxes, wuth the excise and the customs, the latter being, in some cases, 
very high, and levied upon the necessaries of life. 

Portugal, like Spain, has fallen from its former Political Importance. Her 
armies w'ere valiant, her navy victorious, and a brilliant career of conquest and 
discovery daily augmented her possessions in distant parts of the globe, and increasctl 
her respect at home. Portugal was indebted for much of this distinction to the part 
she took in the maritime enterprizes of the 15th and 16th centuries; but more 
pow(‘rful conq)etitors have since arisen, and Portugal has sunk from the eminence 
s>.he then attained. Her experience, her productions, her possessions, and her wants, 
point to the same political relations as those of Spain; while her power and influence, 
place her only in the third class of European states. But her political influence is 
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now too small to be of importance to any of the larg^er powers except as an 
auxiliary. 

The Religion of Portugal is the Roman Catholic; and, as in the sister kingdom, 
its leading character has long been a superstitious observance of rites and cere¬ 
monies, in connexion with the utmost laxity of moral conduct. The influence of the 
inquisition was, till lately, in full force, though papal authority has for many years 
been on the decline. 

There arc two archbishops and eight bishops in Portugal. The archbishops 
are those of Hraga and Evora. There is likewise a patriarch of Lisbon, who takes 
precedence of all the other ecclesiastics, is always first chaplain to the king, and a 
cardinal of the consistory at Rome ; his revenue is stated at i?30,000, annually. 

Education has been much neglected in Portugal. The means of instruction 
designed for the lower classes, have always been defi'Ctive, and those adaj)ted to 
the wants of the higher, are by no means efllcicnt. The university of Coimbra is 
of ancient fame, besides M'^hich, there is an academy of sciences at Lisbon, and 
other institutions of a more recent date; yet Portugal is behind most of the 
fairopean countries in mental acquirements. The Portuguese language is a kindred 
dialect to the Spanish, but more intermixed with French words and jihrases. Some 
of the Latin idioms and expressions are also preserved with greatt'r purity in the 
J’ortuguese than in cither the Spanish or the Italian. 

Her Literature is scarcely known beyond the precincts of her own dominions, 
except by the admirable poem of the hitsiad, and the other works of the same 
writer. 'J'his noble poem, which owes its existence to the surprising genius ()f 
Camoens, is [ireferred by M. Schlegel to the epics of Ariosto and Tasso, for its 
intense nationality. It participates more of the nature of the Spanish heroic poem 

The wilderness of America 


of the C/V/, but surpasses it in richness and gnuideur. Ihc wilderness < 
then belonged to Spain, but the riches ot India to Portugal; and the 
himself a warrior, an adventurer, and a circumnavigator. The Arts an 
have not made greater progress than Literature 
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almve most other Europeans. But the lower ordm-s arc more lively, intelligent, am! 
industrious. The Portuguese in general are not so tall or widl made as tlu; Spaniards ; 
they have swarthy complexions, black hair, and dark eyes, and arc accused ot being 


Engiish and French costumes are occasionally worn. The dri'ss <>f the men diners 
only from that of those nations in the use of a large cloak, which they wcai at all 

seasons.^le adventurous and enterprizing spirit which distinguished theii 

forefathers is manifested by the modern Portuguese. It has degenerated into a 



adopted, 

character by this transfer. i i 

Most of the peasants are still ih a state of vassalage, and the of the 

nobles precludes all intercourse with the lower classes, who subsist upon the hardest 
fare A jiiccc of black-bread and a salted pilchard, or a head of garlic, constitute 
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their chief diet. They are sometimes enabled to procure a salt-cod, which is con¬ 
sidered a great liixuiy. They have scarcely any furniture in their miserable huts, 
and, like the Moors, sit ci-ossed-legged on the ground. 

The straw mantle woni by the Spanish shepherds of the kingdom of Leon, is 
used by the Portuguese peasants, and a high conical cap often supplies the place of 
a hat. In reference to Lisbon, Mr. Semple observes, “ Among the peasantry who 
come from the country, especially on Sundays, it is easy to observe a number of 
particulars in dress and manners, which must be referred to Celtic origin. Instead 
of hats they frequently wear caps or bonnets; the ancient plaid, too warm 
to be carried in tins climate as a cloak, is converted into a party-coloured sash, 
which they wear round the middle, and in wliich they uniformly carry a dirk 
or long knife; and their favourite instrument of music is the bagpipe, adorned 
with ribbands, exactly similar to that used in the highlands of Scotland. To the 
sound of this very ancient instnnnent, two or three of them dance a kind of reel; or 
if the tune be slow and solemn, tlfe j)iper walks backwards and forwards amidst a 
silent and attentive crowd. In their lively dances tliey raise their hand abovethe 
head, and keep time with the castanets. The Scottish highlanders observe exactly 
the same practice, and I am fully persuaded that their strong snapping of the fingers 
is in imitation of the sound of the castanet." 

In tilling the land, and in all the other laborious occupations of life, they are 
subject to great extra labour from the backward state of the mechanical arts. The 
implements are all of the rudest construction. Their cars are exactly like the first 
i*ough attempts of the ancient Lusitanians. They consist merely of a few pieces of 
wood fastened to an axle, which is fixed in two low solid wheels and drawn by oxen. 

Much of the country is mountainous, and the roads very bad, and as an apology 
for this the Portuguese say they do not wish to make roads for the Spaniards to 
Lisbon. Travelling is therefore very di0Scult, and mules are usually prefen'ed, as 
Iwiing more sure-footed than horses. Ladies generally travel in litters, which are a 
kind of large sedan capable of holding two persons, the one facing the other. Tl»e 
litter is fixed to two poles, the extremities of which are fastened to the saddles of two 
mules, one of them in front, and the other behind ; and in this manner they proceed 
over the rough and mountainous districts with comparative ease.* 
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Antiquities and (curiosities — Islands, Colonies, and Settlements. 

THE Antiquities of Portugal are of the same kind as those of tlie adjacent 
country, and owe their origin to the Koinans, the Moors, and the Christians. An 
extcnsi\o seiies ot arches, once a ifoinan a(jucduct, still remains near the northern 
confines of the conntry. The aqueduct at Coimbra is still in good preservation. 
The walls ot Santurem arc considered as the work of the same people. J'he 
ruins ot a temple ot Diana, with a well-jireserved aqueduct, are also to be seen at 
Evora. Near Jtraga and at Chaves, the remains of batii.s, columns, arches, and 
otlier specimens of Roman art have been discovered.—Castles are the jirincipal 
juonunients lelt by the Moors ; and fragments of these may be seen at Torres- 
\edras, and other places. Ishunerous churches and monasteries, which adorned ihe 
early ages of (.Miristianity, still exist; among tiiem is the Dominican monastery of 
Hat.'ilha, in Estreinadura, and about (>() miles north of Lisbon, founded by .lolin 1., 
in consequence of the victory he obtJiined tit Albujarota, which placed him on the 
throne ot Portugal. I’he church of this monastery is greatly admired for its archi¬ 
tecture, for the ornanumtal elegance of its columns and arches, and the admirtdile 
symmetry of its fine open tower. The Cistercian Abbey, at Alcoba^si, in the same 
province, was also esteemctl aline spccimeii of those religious edifices, but it sulfered 
greatly from the French soldiers in 1811. 

A lake called Escurm, on the summit of the mountain of Estrella, is generally 
considered among the Natural. Curiosities of Portugal. Its depth seems not to 
have been ascertained. Its w'ater is of a dark green colour, and it has never been 
known to produce fish, fit is said to be agitated at the same time as the sea, but 
this may proceed from a similar cause ircting upon both, without any subterranean 
communication betw^een iheni, as some have supposed, and wdiich its great eleva 
tiou above the level of the ocean necc.ssarily precludes. 'I'he other Natural ('urio- 
sities arc principally caverns and moiidtain scenes. Among those of an artificial 
kind, are tlu* immense mine.s that were worked cither liy the Plnx nicians or the 
Romans. These are in tliC prpviucc of Traz os Montes. One of them near St. 
Miguel das tvis Minhas, is about a mile and a half in circumference, and nearly 
500 feet deep. It is sunk in the solid rock, and at the bottom tlie cavity is about 
2400 feet long, and 1400 broad. Other similar excavation.s are fouml in the same 
vicinity. The front of a large rock on the north bank of tlie Dotiro, which is covered 
with hieroglyphics, and stained w'ith vermilion and blue, deserves to be mentioned. 
A convent on the mountains of Cintra, stands about ilOOO feet above the level of 
the sea, and is the most xvestern buihling in Europe. 



disposed in three similar groups. St. Michael and St. Marg are nearly at the 
eastern extremity; the central assemblage inclutles the five islands of Tercera, 
Graciusa, St. George, Pico, and Fai/al; while the two small islands of Corvo and 
Flores, are detached from the rest, and lie much further north-west. 

The Arabian Geographers of the middle ages appear to have had some knowledge 
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of tlieso islands, but they were not known in Europe till towards the conclusion of 
the 15th century, when Vander Roi-g-, a Flemish merchant, \ras driven by contrary 
winds, on their shores. This event soon reached the Court of Lisbon, which was 
then jiiirsuing its career of maritime discovery. An expedition was immediately 
fitted out to explore and colonise these newly-discovered isles. The Flemings also 
took possession of Fayal, whore traces of them are still visible. When Philip II., 
seized upon the vacant throne of Portugal, in 1580, these islands were subjected to 
the Spanish yoke, and continued under their dominion till the Duke of Rraganza 
was raised to tlie throne in 1640. The Portuguese government, however, soon 
bectimc too lethargic to bestow much- care on this part of its dominions ; but its 
want of exertion was supplied by the beauty of the scenery, and the salubrity of 
the climate. These caused an influx of inhabitants ; cities were founded, and the 
population greatly increased. Such are the physical construction and phenomena 
of these islands, that little doubt remains of their volcanic origin. The conical 
mountains, the mouldering lava, the sulphureous exhalations, the boiling springs, 
the repeated earthquakes, and the rising of new islamls from the deep, all indicate 
the presence of subterranean fire. Nature appears every where smiling; the plains 
wave with golden harvests, delicious fruit adorn the side of the hills, and the tower¬ 
ing summits are crowned with beautiful ever-greens. Little would the stiperficial 
observer suspect that nature had chosen such a scene for the display of her most 
terrible phenomena; yet few mountains remain, which, after being formed by the 
volcano, have not been rent by the eartlKpiake. In 1591, these islands were shaken 
by violent concussions for twelve successive tlays, and the villa Franca entirely 
overthrown. In 1757 a similar occurrence took place. One of the most remark¬ 
able physical phenomena, however, attending the Azores, is the emerging of new 
islands from the bottom of the sea. In 17t20, an English captain sailing to Tercera 
saw a fire issuing from tiie sea, and on approaching the place next ilay, ht^ observes, 
'• we made an island of lire and smoke. The ashes fell on onr deck like hail and 
Miou'. The fire tind smoke roaretl like thunder or great guns.” x\n occurrence of 
this kind also took place in 1811, about half a league from the western extremity 
of the island of St. Michael. It was attended with the usual circumstances of fire 
issuing from the surface of the sea, accompanied by volumes of smoke and showers 
of scoria and lava. The newly-formed rocks, however, did not emerge from the 
surface, but remained just below it, with the waves dashing violently against them. 
Before this phenomenon, the soundings at the place were about 80 fathoms, and 
deep water was afterwards found close to this embryo island. 

St. Michakl’s, the largest of these islands, is about 50 miles long, but narrow 
in proportion, and contains a population of eighty or ninety thousand people. The 
soil in many places is rich, ami the climate delightful. The plains yield good crops 
of wheat, barley, and Indian corn, while vines and oranges of excellent quality grow 
luxuriantly on the higher grounds. These even spring from the crevices of the volca¬ 
nic rocks, which are sometimes blasted to receive the plants, and the fruit of such 
are always of a superior quality. The chief exports of this, and all the other 
islamls, are wine, fruits, and provisions. The princi[)al town is Pan fa del Gada, 
which is t olerably well built, and has a population of about 12,000 persons. It stands 
on the coast, but its harbour will only atlmit small vessels ; the others anchor in the 
road-stead, opposite the town. Ribeira Grande and yUla Franca are considerable 
towns ; the former contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Mot springs alxiund in this island, and a steaming vapour issues from almost 
every crevice. But the most remaikable phenomena it exhibits, are the Cald'ieras, 
or boiling springs, which rise principally from the valley of Furnas, near the western 
(‘xircmity. The water ascends in columns twelve or fourteen feet high, and then 
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dissolves in vapour. It is very hot and strongly impregnated with sulphur, with 
which the ground, in the vicinity, is covered. At a short di.stance fromtliis place is 


the remarkable phenomenon called the Muddy Crater, which is a pool of ncarlv 
forty-five feet in diameter, on a level with the surface of the plain. Its contents are 
about the consistence of melted lead, ami always in a state of violent ebullition, with 
a noise resembling that of tiinmltuoiis waves, but it never overflow's. Numei’ous hoc 
springs are also found in the same valley, some of which it is impossible to touch 
witliout being scalded ; but as there is generally a cold sjiring very near, the waters 
can easily be brought to the proper temperature for baths, from which great bene¬ 
fit is derived in paralytic and rheumatic complaints. 

Tercrra is the principal island belonging to the central group, and though less 
than St. Michael’s, has, from its central situation, been eliosen as the seat of govern¬ 
ment. It contains about .50,000 inhabitants, and abounds in grain and cattle, but 
is less productive of wine and fruit. Idkc St. Michael’s, it presents traces of its 
volcanic origin, but they are not so prominent. Jngra is the chief port, and is mure 
convenient than that of Ponta del Gada. 

. Faval is the most freejuented, and its harbour is the best in the Azor(*s. Its 
appearance and prospects are the same as those of Tercera. / 7//a de Iforfa is the chief 
town. It stands on the shore of a fine liay, and is defended by two ea'^tlcs. ’flic 
prominent edifices are two convents for monks, and three for nuns, with ciglit churches, 
wdiich are the only buildings with glazed windows. 

Pico consists of one immense conical mountain, rising to the height of 7000 feet 
above the It^vel of the sea, and exhibits every mark of volcanic origin. The soil is 
entirely composed of pulverized lava. All the lower parts of the mountain are cul¬ 
tivated, ami much of it is covered with vineyards and orange plantations. About 
oOOO pipes of wine, which is an inferior sort of Madeira, are annually exportcti, 
besides a valuable kind of w'ood resembling mahogany. 

Graciosa is princijially noted for the beauty of its scenery; and Sr. (jkoroe 
has lately experienced one of those tremendous visitations to which the Azores are 
continually subject. In 1808, a Caldeira, near the centre of the island, was observed 
to be in a state of violent ebullition, and to emit loud rumbling noises for several 
days. At length streams of fire issued amidst irlouds of smoke that wrapped the 
M'holc island in midnight darkness, except where the volcanic flames shed tiu'lr dull 
red light on the dreary scene. The stream ol lava rolled its fiery flood towards the 
town of Ursula, but changed its direction just betorc reaching it, and flowed into 
the sea by a diflerent channel.—^Idie other two detachctl islands are small and but 
little visited. 

Portugal long possessed vast tcrritoriiis in all the other jiarts of the globe, but 

- ^ ® i I • 1 1 M* ^ . . 



on the coast of Morocco; Madeira ; the Cape f erd Islands; some foits ucai 
the river Gambia; the isles of Fernando Po, St. Thomas, and Annobon, in the 
gulf of Guinea ; Loando and other establishments in Congo ; with the city of 
Mozambique, and numerous forts on the cast (.‘oast, all belong to Portugal.-—In 
South America thev possess the immense regions which now (‘omposc the newking- 
dom of Brazil, and'stH^tch along the eastern coast nearly from the mouth of the 
river La Plata to the eipiator, where they are at least two thousand miles in breadth. 
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Statistical and S^ynoptical Tables^ 


Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal places in Portugal. 


The Latitiitlcs are all Xortft, and the lionpitndcs ffcitl. 


Names of I’laces. 


; l.atitniles, j l.ongitiales. |i 


Names of Places, 


Laliliules. I i.iiiigiiiiiles. 


Vveiro.. 


40 

0 1 

1 8 

34 

0 

Reja . 

..37 

5.7 

0 i 

■ 

58 

0 

Rraga . 


:t3 

i 

8 

5 

1) 

Rragan^.v . 


41 

0 1 

c 

2.7 

0 

(.'ai()i).s.. 


21 

.40 

9 

13 

55 

('oinibia .. 



30 

K 

21 

44 

Cominha. 


43 

0 

8 

.'1.7 

0 

Elvas . 


44 

0 

6' 

54 

40 

Estremos. 

.' as 

4G 

0 

7 

23 

0 

Evora .. 


2ti 

0 

7 

3,7 

30 

Earn . 


o 

0 i 

7 

.41 

57 

I.a20s . 


6 

oj 

8 

49 

3 

Laniego . 


10 

0! 

7 

SO 

0 


; 

1 “ 



o 

t 

.* 

l.evrn . 


II 

0 

R 

3« 

0 

Lisno.v . 

.! 38 

42 

20 

<) 

8 

25 

Oporto . 

.i 41 

11 

1.7 

s 

39 

ru) 

Pcnicho ... 

.! so 

21 

48 

‘) 

23 

56 

Poi'I.ilegie .. 

.> 3;> 

(l 

0 

7 

15 

o 

Sanlateni... 

.* .39 

12 

0 

H 

.80 

0 

Seliival. 


oo 

0 

3 

.74 

0 

iSilvc? . 


Iti 

0 

8 

40 

0 

T.ivira.. 

.I 

18 

« 

7 

46 

0 

I'hes, St. 


20 

0 

8 

r,i 

0 

Vinnmi ... .. 


40 

0 

8 

30 

0 

Vi.iii .. 


4,5 

0 

7 

4S 

0 

\ iiiceut, (.'ape St. 


44 

0 

9 

0 

0 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


Monies. 


Monm of Account. 


Acconnts arc usually kept in Ii.rs, or Reis, or Reas, 
which is the smallest money in the eoiintry ; 1000 of these 
make a Millrec. Some merchants keep their nccuiints in 
Cmsatles of -tort Rees. 

The follow'ini! is the proportion and value of the IVn lu. 
gese monies of account. 

s. d. 

ijO Rees are 1 Vinten, equal to 0 1 

too Rees ... 1 Testoon -.«• 0 h 

4C0 Rees ..1 New Cnisado • • • • S 0 
400 Rees ... 1 Crusado of Exchange 1 (1 

.50 Vinteiis.T 

10 Testoons . \ , . , 

21 Old Crnsades ..> »<> » - 

Crusades J 


I Coinn. 

i Gold. Inliinsic Value 

I ,l »• <*• 

The New Dohra of..12COO Rees, equal to 'i 11 0 , 

Thejnanisc. or 1 

I'ortocal Piece | . .‘ ’ 

I The Half Joancse . .'!200 0 17 

'file Moidore (§ in proportion).I <> 

I iriie Piece of Iti 'rei.toons ... lOOO.O H 

i The Piece of 12 ditto . 1200 .o 0 

I The Piece of « ditto . ROO .<> 4 

I I'lie New {'riisado ., ..... 4110......0 2 

The Old Crosado... 400.0 

Silver. 

The New Ciiisado . dOO...<> 2 

The Testoon. 100.0 0 

The Viiiten . 20.0 0 

There ate also Pieces of a half, a quarter, and an eighth 
of the Cnoado, and of half the Testoon ; with copper pieces 
of 10, .'I, and 1 { Rees. 


iH 

11 } 

US 

Ri 

0 

7 

7 

5 

a 

6 

ll- 
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STATISTICAL AN0 SVNOPTICAL TABLES. 
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Usual Weights. 


(luld and Silver TVcight. 

OoM and Silver are weiglu'd by the Mark, whicli is tlius 
divided. 


I'^ng. Grains. 

SI Grains arc 1 rscnipiilo, equal to 
3 Escnipulos... 1 Oiitava .... hty3S 

» Gutavas .1 Ounce 442-8 

8 Ounces.1 Mark. •••■ 3o42-4 


Commen'cial IVciglit. 

Tlie propoition and values of the Co/nuierrial wri^-lits aie. 

Avoir, lbs. 


8 OnUivas are 1 Oiinrc, 

8 flmices. 1 Mark 

2 Marks . 1 pound 

.32 pounds. 1 Aruba 

4 An abas . 1 Ouinlat 


equal to •(i(i.J 2 .i:» 

.... -.jiUiOSi 

- 1 0120.1 

• • • • 

- 


Common Measuues. 


Dry Meaxurr. 

Tbe ineaMire for coin, salt, and oilier dry articles, is tbc 
Moiju, svbieh is divided in the followiii" tuaiiner. 

in. liiisbel. 

2 Mequias are 1 Ont.ava, equal to 0 017.) 


2 Oiitavas . 1 Quarto • 0-0i>.> 

2 Quartos .. .. I Mevi. 0-19 

2 Meyos.1 .'\l<|uiere ..•• O'dft 

4 Abjiiieres ... I Vane^a •••• l'.‘)2 

15 Pauegas ...... 1 Moyo •••■ 22’'l 

JAncur Measure. 


Tbe Tiira and tbe Vwr.tdn are 
used at Lisbon. 


tlie lueasiire.s priueipatly 
Lug. Iiicbes. 


8 Inches 

are t Palino, equal to 

by 

12 Inelie.s .. 

.1 Foot • • • • 

1-i‘r 

2 Feet . .. 

.. .... 1 Cov.ido • • • ■ 

-od 

.1 Palmos.. 


CL',- 


JArjutd Measure. 

Tbe /Ihiiuih is Ibe nieasuie by ubii li uiiie and otber 
[ liquids are usually ineasuied. ll is diiidi d into C.inadas and 
' Qiiartil'os. 

r.ng M ine gallons. 

40 Quai tillos .net t'iiu.'id:i,i qiial to 0';l7rilt 

1'.'(. aii.nlas . 1 .Miiiudi •••■ I'.iloKi 

! 18 .Mmiidis . t Hard 1 ’,i• joo.rr 

, -Jo Aliiiiidis . 1 Pipa 117’110,it 

; 2 I'lpa.s . 1 Tcuifl.'iil.i.— -.SfD.iiiTd 

At tbc Custom House, l lO guUous is tbe sland.iid lor a 
'■ pipe of Li.sbon wine, wbieli is esliiii.ilid at M .Aluindes. 


Exchanges. 


Lisbon and Opoito exfliangc willi. and give, 

Amslfidaiu. l Oiisade for 11 (Jroli s I'leiuisli 

Cadiz . 27 .i<i Iteis 1 Pistole of Exeli. 

(J, 110,1 . U O H< is 1 Pezza f. b. 

Hamburg. 1 Crii.sude o7 Groles Flemish 

Leghorn . 800 Peis 1 Pezza of U reals 


I .oiidon 
] Madrid 
N.ipleS" 
I Pans • 
Venice • 


.... 1 Aliireu lor 

... .2800 Keis 
.oltO K< is 
. — .b.M) Keis 
.... 70 Ki is 


')0 Pi iiee .s-ti I bug 
1 I'otide of Lseli 
1 liiii atdi regno 
.) Fr.'im s 
1 Liia pireol.i 
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I T A L Y. 


GENERAL VIEW. 

Name — Siltiation — boundaries-—Kxlent — Population — Original Inhabitants — 
Progressive Geography—Present Division—General Surface — Mountains— 
llivers — Lakes — Climate—Soil —Culture — Produce — Manufactures — Com¬ 
merce —Religion — Language — Literature — Arts — Sciences — Manners and 
Customs. 

ITALY was anciently Uistinpcuished by a variety of Names, originally appropriated 
to particular districts, but subscf|ucntly applied to the whole country. It was called 
Saturnia, from Saturn; Lalium, from the Latini; Ausonia, from tl»e Ausones ; 
Hesperia, from its western situation in reference to Greece; and Italy, from Jtalus, 
.snpj)osed to have been a king of Sicily. Under this last name, no country in Europij 
lias acted so conspicuous a part, or obtained such celebrity in the civil, tlie political, 
and the ecclesiastical history of the world. Adorned with an endles.s diversity of 
scenery, enriched with luxuriance of produce, and rendered delightful by the salu- 
l)rity of its climate, travellers of all nations have uniformly denominated it the 
garden of Europe.” It was anciently the seat of the greatest ;ind most renowned 
empire that the annals of time ever recorded; and in later periotls, the centre of an 
ecclesiastical supremacy, which extended its influence into every quarter of the 
globe. Filled with the mouldering monuments of former grandeur, and the master¬ 
pieces of modern art, the historian’s pen, and the artist’s pencil, have dwelt with 
enraptured delight on a theme so replete w'ith amusement ami instruction. 

This classical fame lias rendered Italy familiar to the general reader, ami 
abridged the labour of a geographical description, by confining it more particularly 
to a delineation of the most prominent features of the country. The ancient 
political divisions have Ixren completely obliterated, .and new ones substituted ; but 
the grand features of nature, by which this portion of Europe is so strongly marked, 
.still remain. Italy is encompassed by the Alps, the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic, 
and extends from about the 38th to the 47th degree of north latitude. The obli¬ 
quity of its situation, from north-w^est to south-east, gives a greater length than 
this rtinge of latitude implies. In this direction it is about 7.10 English miles ; and 
though broad at the northern part, soon contracts to a medial breadth of nearly one 
liundred and ten miles. Its shape bears some resemblance to a boot, ending in a toe 
at the southern extremity. 

The Original Population of Italy was derived from different sources. That 
of the northern division sprung from the Illyrians, who were subsequently aug¬ 
mented, or rather succeeded by the German Gauls. The Etruscans were from Lydia ; 
and the inhabitants of the southern regions, or Magna Grecia, from Greece. From 
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these last the Romans seem to have descended ; but as theie ancestors mii;nited 
iioin the most barbarous parts of (ireece, and at an early p ‘liod of its history, iiiany 
aijes elapsed, amidst tumult and war, before the civilization of (ireece displayed 
itselt in the manners and institutions of Rome. 

In all periods of its history, Italy hjis been divided into three ereat parts. Tfa; 

'Vorn 
the 
>:n<i 



IS 


death they were diregarded. I he name ol tasalpine (jJaiil was, about the same 
time, discontinued, and that of Italy, ndiieh previously coin[)rised Magna (irecia, 
extended to nearly its present limits. 

A perspicuous ilelineation of the Progressive Geography of Italy, subse¬ 
quently to the fall of the Roman ein])ire, would involve an abstract of its eventfnl 
history, and [iresent a distinct view of its jirincipal civil and political revolutions. 
R.ut, as the nature of this article precludes such details, and the division imme¬ 
diately preceding- tlu; FrencI) revolution is tlie most important, in eonsequenei^ of 
its connexion with the present state of the country, the following-sketch must sullice. 

At that period liOmbardy contained seven duchies, viz. Savoy, Piedmont, Mont 
Serrat, Milan, Mantua, Modena, Parma, ami Placentia. TIh^ fust tlireeaud part of 
the limrth belonged to the king of Sardinia, the others to the Fiiuperor of Austria. 
'Phe Austrian dominions, with part of theA'enetian, ami the Eeelesiastical states, 
were formed by Ruonaparte, in 1797, into a neu' government, under the title of 
the Cisalpine repuldic, which was divided into twelve departments. Northern Italy 
also contained the repiddics of (tcnoaand Lucca. 

The central division of Italy comprised the states of the church ; tla- small 
rejuiblic of Marino, under the protection of tin* Pope; part of the \'enetian terri¬ 
tory, Istria ; Dalmatia; llagusa, which was an independent state, generally under 
the^protection of the Turks ; and the grand Duchy of Tuscany, d'his duchy, with 
■ Parma, Placentia, and (iuastalla, under the French dominion, constituted the king¬ 
dom of Etruria. 

The southern jiart of Italy formed the kingdom of Naple.'*, which included 
Sicilv and some of the adjacent Islands. 

^^dlen success had intoxicated the political arbiter of Europe, he Avas no longer 
satisfied AA'ith ruling from the Mediterranean to the llaltic, but wished to stretch 
his ilominions from the Atlantic to the Indian ocean. To accomplish the object of 
liis ambitions aucaa'S, Ik; did not hesitate to saeritice the repose ot the AA'orld. Rut in 
thus grasping at universal dominion, Ik; hastem'd his oaa’u doAvnlall, ami became a 
prisoner on an insulated rock ; AA'hile this part of F<urope returned to tlu; polili(.’al 
divisions he had so tyrannically violated. At the Congress of \ iimna, the king of 
Sardinia recovered his dominions nearly as they existed hi 1792. To the emperor t>f 
Austria Avas assigned the Venetian states, the territory betAvecn the ^l\>ssino, the IVi, 
and the Adriatic, with the vallies of Valtelim;, Rormio, and Chiaveuna. Thearch-duke 
Franci.s D’Est AAxas created Grand Duke of Modena, and the , reh-duehess Mjiria 
Beautrice D’Est became hereditary sovereign of the duchy of Massa, and the principal 
city of Carrara, Avith the Imperial Fiefs in La Lunigiana. I Ik; aich-d 

x^OlllScl) 

cent!; 

to the kim^ of the two Sicilies. The pope acquired the marshes with their depen¬ 
dencies , and Ferdinand IV., king of the Two Sicilies, Avas restored to the throne 

of Naples. 


dnche.ss Maria 
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GENERAL SURFACE—PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 


(",EN. VIEW 

Italy is now divided into the following independent governments, to which their 
extent and population are annexed. 

f Gmtrnments, 

I Lorabardo-V^enetian Kingdom .. 


2. Kingdom of oarduua.. 

3. ' States of tiie Cbiirch. or Pojjc’s Dominions.. 

4. Kingdom of th#Two Sicilies..... 

Grand Duchy of Tuscany.. 

6 . 

7. 
s. 
y. 


States of Parma 


Kepublic of San Marino 


Sq. miles. 

Population. 

IS.OfiO . 

4,111,535 

27,400 . 

3,994,000 

14,500 . 

2,346,000 

4.3,500 

6,618,000 

, 9,270 . 

1,170,000 

2,480 . 

4.35,000 

. 2,300 ...... 

380,000 

430 . 

124,000 

-10 . 

7,000 

118,.'-)80 

19,185,r)35 


The general aspcct*of Italy is mountainous, yet its surface is greatly diversified 
with hills and valUes, rivers, lakes, and mountains. There is scarcely one exteudeil 
lirosjxart which does licit embracru, several of those distinguishing featuies, while the 
general serenity an l purity of the atmosphere give a peculiar lirightncss to every 
scene. The Alps, with their various^ ramifications, impart a hohl and precipi¬ 
tous character to the northern regions, which is contrasted with gentle declivities, 
and spaciious plains, on their southern borders, through which numerous classical 
rivers roll their waters into the majestic Po, and theiu;e arc hurried to the Adriatic. 
From that extremity of the Alps, which verges on the gulf of Genoa, the Apennines 
extend through the whole of Italy, at nearly equal distances from its lateral shores. 
No part ol this ridge attains great ehnation ; while various branches diverge from it 
'Ml each side, givingan undnlatory appearance to the wliole country. 

On approaching the sontliern extremity of tlic peninsula, the Apennines divide 
itito two branches, one oPwliich advances towards tlie east, to Capo de Liaica, and 
tlic! other southward to the straits of Messina, which separate Italy from Sicily, 
i’his diversity is increased by several detached mountains, among which is the 
v olcanic Vesuvius, impending over the gulf of Naples, and frequently mingling its 
liquid fire with the waves. The Apennines are less difficult of ascent than the Alps, 
and are in many parts, clothed with trees to their summits ; yet in other places they 
attain sufficient altitude to be covered with large masses of ice and snow, whieli 
supply the inhabitants of the adjacent regions with the most cooling and refreshing 
beverage during the sultry seasons of the year. Most of the rivers of Italy descend 
from the Apennines, and adorn and fertilize the lower tracts. I'his range receives 
dilferent names, and exhibits different characters, according to the regions through 
which it pusses. Many of the mountains that compose its southern parts are 
volcanic, but their fury is now either suspended or wholly extinct. 

In point of geneml scenery Italy can scarcely he exceeded. ^ Its mountains 
present every variety of shape and magnitude, of rugged precipices, woody decli¬ 
vities, snowy summits, winding bases, and all the possible materials of picturesque 
beauty. Even the plains arc varied by gentle swells and liolder elevations ; while 
the extraordinary purity of the atmosphere, and consequent brightness of the light, 
gives a distinctness to every object, which cannot be conceived by those who are 
accustomed to the dimness of a vapoury sky. Its views, in short, we are assured 
by the concurring testimony of the most intelligent observers, never disappoint the 
traveller, or fall short of his expectations. I'he highest picturing of tiie imagination, 
and brightest descriptions of poetry, do not surpass the effect producetl by viewing 
the vale of Clitumnus, the falls of the Anio, the banks of the Nar, the waters ol 
Tiber, the groves of Aibano, tlu; plains, hills, coasts, and bays of Campania Felix. ’ 
Eustace. 
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^ of itt Italy, ai derived from 

■•;\vr"''.. .'...■?*^oS“ 

II CfiaoM di Fanaao, in tte t^hy of Mojlena^ the high€»t iummit of the aor- 

***”“•* ®*^“***®‘t>®cau8e it la sitoated 
f at^tottfreait of tho|frt«tchaia ^thfl from which it i« 

' L** ^ iosoUted, and its base is 25 miloi in circnit. 

, Adnatm and the Twfcah Sea are seen from its summit: measured 

DJjf TBthof PiM •.••#*••••••••'*#♦*««,,, ••so** a 6 STi 

Monte Ko^cosoi the higTwst jpert of the A^aaioes that’tVe road passM* oUr 

« Pctween Bologna and Florence .. 2 901 

Sieea ....../;*."* 1*066 

Radicofani, et the poet .... **!.*'* 2*470 

Monntain at Rirficofani..... V.V.V.V.V.MccM 3^054 

Ihe summit of Monte Sant Oreste. anciently Soracte, 28 English miles north of 

Rome, measured geometrically ...... 2,271 

Monte Cari, the highest snmmit of the Aibaao hills, 20 mHea eouth.ea8t of 

Rome . . Mechel 3118 

'fhe summit of Monte Vellino, north of the lake of Celano in A^Vzoi the second 

in height of the AMnnlnes, covered with snow in June, (8383 M.Von Each) 8,897 
Monte Corno, called 11 Sasso Grande, the highest of the Apennines, 30 miles 
north of the lake of Celano, in Abruzzo, (8791 Bcuss lehrbnch der 
Geopos.y measured barometrically, by Deihco, as cited by Brocchi .. . 10,199 

M.>ntagT>a della Siblila, 26 miles east of Foligno . Mechel 7,495 

Mount Vesuvius, mouth of the crater whence the fire issued in 1776, Mechel 

, 3698 ScA. 3,938 

Monte Baldo, on the east of the lake di Garda... Mechel 7,238 

Monte Venda, one of the Euganean hills, a little south of Padua.. Mechel 1,603 


Sicily and Corsica. 

Etua..... Mechel 11,946 

Monte Rotondo, in Corsica.... 8,C67 


TTie principal Rivers of Italy are the PoT the Adi&, the Arno, the Tiber, the 
Tanaro, the Tesino, the Trebia, the Adda, the Og4io, and the Mincio. 

The prince of tlie Italian rivers ia the majestic Po, the Padus, and Eridanusy 
of antiquity. It rises near the centre of the western Alps, and flows eastward to 
the gulf of Venice. Tlie Po receives numerous stieams before it reaches the walls 
of IHirin, a(ker which it haf constant accessions from the Alps, on the one side, and 
from the northern parts of the Apennines, on the other. It then ranks among the 
largest rivei-s of Europe, and discharges its accumulated waters, by several outlets, 
into tlie northern extremity of the Adria^c, after having passed through an extent 
of about 3(X) miles, and watered 50 cities in its progress. 

This noble rivei* i« navigable to within 25 mjles of its source. The chief of its 
tributary streams are the Doric, the Tesino, the Adda, and the Oglio, wliich convey 
to it the overflowings of most of the sub-alpine lakes. The Tanaro also descends 
from the south-western part of the Alps, and joins the same river. 

The Adige has already been described with the Austrian states, and the others 
wilMxd tlclineated in the account of the territories to which they belong. 

Italy is distinguished for the number and beauty of its Lakes. Among them 
are Maggiore or Lucamo, Lugano, Como, Lecca, Iseo, Garda, Perugia, Bolsena, 
Cdano, Varano, and Avemo : but they constitute the prominent characteristics of 
particular states. It deserves to be remarked, however, in this place, that *‘the prin- 
Spal feature -which distinguishes the ItaUan from theBritish lakes is, tliat the former, 
besides their greater extent,are surrounded by towns, villages, churches, and country- 
seats, all placed, as if by the hand of the painter, in the most picturesque situations, 
finely contrasted with, and relieving, the subtime and roughei- parts of the landscape.’* 

Tlie Climate of Italy corresponds with the extent of its latitude, and the divet- 
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sity of its surface. The eternul snows and glaciei*s of the Alps rpanifest the ipten- 
sity of cold which bears an unremitting sway in tboei$ elevated regions. Breezes from 
the sea» and from the Apennines, also mitigate the effects of solar heat. The summits 
of these mountains ai'e frequently covered with enow, and it is in the southern part 
only that mild winters cun he enjoyed. The atmosphere is mihprk^iy serene and 
bright, though Italy is nearly encompassed by the sea, and contains marshes from 
which those noxious vapours are exhaled, that occasion the pernicious state of the air, 
which the natives call mal^~aria, 'pm serenity and salubrity of the climate is likewise 
interrupted by the enervating .Sirocco, The climate of Italy may therefore be regarded 
as genial and temperate, but it oiten varies greatly in districts not far distant from 
each other. Italy has been, in this inspect, divided ilnto four separate r^ons, the 
climate of each possessing some distin^isbing peculiarity. Tlie first of these divisions 
embraces tlie b^n of the Po, extending almut 260 miles in length, and 150 in its 
greatest breadth. This tract is bound^ by the Alps and Apennines on the north¬ 
west and, south, and open to the Adriatic on the east. Here the atmosphere is 
uniformly clear and bright ; and the sultry efiecls of .a cloudless sky, being tem¬ 
pered by refreshing breezes from the adj^ent mountains, renders the climate one 
of the most salubrious and delightful in Europe.—The second region, which includes 
the Tuscan and Roman territories, being screened on the north oy the Apennines, 
is more exposed to the beats of summer than to the rigours of winter. Frost and 
snow are sometimes experienced, but the temperature is sufficient to mature the 
orange and the fig, and consequently to produce most of the other delicacies of 
the vegetable kingdom.—The third district includes Campania Felix, and its depen¬ 
dencies, where nature points forth her vegetable treasures in the ^reat^t perfection, 
where the air is uniformly genial and serene, and where a peculiar beauty glows in 
every prospect. The fourth division, stretches from the Apennines to the Adriatic, 
and embraces the southern districts of the peninsula. It is warmer than any of tlie 
others, and more distinguished for the productions of a southern climate such as 
the aloe and the palm. The climate of Italy, however, not only varies in these 
general districts, but experiences much diversity from elevation and other local 
causes. The sea breeze, which rises about eight in the morning and continues till 
four in the afternoon, prevents even the hot months from being sultry and oppressive. 

Little rain falls in Italy during summer, but ocb^ibnal showers refresh the 
air, and revive vegetation, and these are often accompanied with thunder. In 
autumn the rains are regular and heavy, while inundations are frequent in winter. 
But one of the most remarkable peculiarities in the climate of Italy is the mal-aria, 
which prevails in certain districts daring summer and autumn. This tract is 
denominated Maremina, and extends about 190 miles from Le|;horn soutWard, 
and 40 at its greatest breadth in the Campagna di Roma. The Sphere in these 
regions betrays no visible signs of insalubrity, jfpr the sky is as cl^, the air as 
calm, and the verdure as fresh as in the most healthy districts. But its infiuence 
in producing the most malignant fevers often proves fataib even in elevated, dry, 
and airy situations, and particul^trly on those who sleep in the open air. t Much 
of this insalubrity has be^ ascribed to the neglected state of the cultivation, and 
exposure to the damps of night. , 

The Soil and Agriculture of It^y vary in (lliloi^ot parts of the country, and 
will necessarily form proper topics in tbe description of each state; but\ritb^^t 
to the great outlines of cultivatkm, Italy,may be divided into three regions. U'he 
first comprises Lombardy, or the b^iii of the Po, which is one of the most fertile 
tracts on the globe; but not more so: in consequence of the Imuntiesof natureAthan 
of the exertioq .cKf human art. and industry, as culture is there carried to jpeat. perfec* 
tion.; The second district js the Mafonatna, which is almctft exclusively dbfOted to pas- 
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turage. The third embraces tlje southern regions, where cultivation is at its lo rest 
ebb. ^ The implements of agriculture are of the rudest construction, and set all the 
princi][)les of mechanics at defiance. The gi*ain is usually separated froitl the straw 
by the treading of cattle, which are tied together and made to move in a circle till 
the op^ation is complete. In some tracts a still more exceptionable method is 
adopted. A lai'ge stone is tied between two oxen, which they drag over the sheaves 
tiUit beats out the grain. 

The principal vegetable productions of this peninsula are rice, rye, millet, flax, 
cotton, tobacco, grapes, olives, dates, figs, oranges, cherries, almonds, nuts, manna, 
limiorice, aloes, and a multiplicity of shrubs, and forest trees. Mulberry trees are 
cultivated in such numbers as to render silk one of the staple productions of the 


country. 

Little attention has been paid to the improvement of the domestic cattle of Italy, 
except in importing a fresh stock of cows annually from Switzerland. Hence the 
horses, cattle, and sheep, present nothing remarkable. Large herds of them, liow- 
ever, are fed in some of the marshy plains. 

• Among the animals of the chase, the wdld-boar, the marmot, and the ibex are 
the inhabitants 4 ){ the Apennines, and the crested porcupine is supposed to be 
peculiar to the southern regions. The lynx also frequents various parts ; and deer 
with all kinds of grain are common. Reptiles abound in the stagnant marshes and 
uncultivated places. Fish are numerous on the coasts, and Swinburne mentions 
fifty kinds that are caught in the vicinity of Taranto. Italy is also rich in mineral 
products, among which are gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, antimony, arsenic, 
and zinc. Cobalt, plumbago, alum, and salt, are likewise obtained in various 
places. Calcareous combinations form the chief components in the Italian mountains 
and beautifully variegated marbles abound, while sulphur and other volcanic products 
distinguish many parts. 

In point of physical circumstancesf Italy is capable of supporting a numerous 
manufacturing population, but industry is wanting ; and hence its Manufactures 
are neither various nor extensive. Those of silk, wool, cotton, thread, pottery, and 
porcelain, with musical instruments, glass, and a few others, are the principal. 

The Commerce of Italy, like its manufactures, is not flourishing. Its principal 
exports are silk, wool, and-cotton, in their raw state, cattle, corn, wine, fiuits, and 
various other products. Its imports consist chiefly of manufactured goods, as 
hardware, silver-plate, and leather, with dried fish, colonial produce, and several 


Indian articles. . .... • c 

"Hie RBLiGipN of Italy is the Roman Catholic, to the rites and ceremonies of 

which the Italians are attached by a superstitious veneration, rather than guided by 
that biffotted and fieiy zeal whic^, in some countries, kindled the flames of the 
inauisition, the rigours of which the Italian policy has always been careful to mitigfite. 

^ The Language of Italy is elegant and melodious. It was one of those that 
rose out of the Latin, when the mind awoke from its lethargy after the fall of the 
Roman empire, and is the most harmonious dialect that has spmng from that source. 
It has continued in nearly the same state since the days of Dante, Petr area, and 
Boccaccio. Sweetness of expression is its characteristic feature; and though it seems to 
be formed for the aid of music, its dignity and vigour are displayed in the tragedies 
of Alfieri ; its ease and grace in the comedies of Gherando de Rossi ; and its ten¬ 
derness. delicacy, and simplicity, in the pastorals of Metastasio. 

« In science, philosophy, and erudition, the Italians rose to eminence while 
the rest of Europe remained immersed in ignorance and barbarism. In the fine arts 
of naintinir, sculpture, and architecture, they established new schools, whuh vi«i 
with the noblest of antiquity, and filled their country with master-pieces, which the 
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artists of other nations are still conteRt to admire and to iodtide. 'la tlie higln^r 
walks of painting, particularly, po modern produpti<nisare; ad^^te4 (9 avdoiEpeM* 
tion with those which Italy eimibited ipQre #tan oantui^: a 
music is absolutely a new creation, aiid has cariM tl^e ha^pi^.ar iin^ 
beyond the limits of ancient skill and science. Every delicate ear in . T^nppe may 
be said to be tuned by it; and the eminence of modemrO^nnan composers , is only 
that of successful scholars. But Italy has had her day. With the declension of her 
political consequence and independence her arts have declined, and she is now rather 
the repository than the workshop of great performances. Her literature, however, 
is still respectable; and science, when encour^ed, or rather when suffered, finds ample 
and zealous votaries. She is still acute and inventive, etegant and facile.”-— 

Many elegant writers of his tory, antiquities, political economy, and other branci]^v« 
of literature might easily be enumerated. The memoirs of the academies of Mantua, 
Milan,Turin, and particularly of Verona, contain some eminen t productions in science. 
Those of Bologna and Florence, have also be«i distinguished for their scientific 
researches ; and the Royal Institute at Naples has produced many valuable mathe¬ 
matical dissertations. 

No countiy in modern Europe has surpassed Italy in the* number of men 
eminent in literature, science, and the fine arts. Nor has any exceeded her in the 
number of universities and learned societies, under the name of academies. These 
have been established in most of the large towns, the chief of which are: 


Rome 

Mantua 

Verona 

Bologna 

Naples 

Venice 

Padua 

Milan 

Ferrara 

Salerno 

Florence 

Parma 

Pavia 

Fisa 

Perusia 


Italy is a country of painters, sculptors, and architects. The various scIukiIs 
they have established, and the noble works they have produced, are still the admira¬ 
tion of other nations, and the perpetual tlrerne of their own. Some of these works 
display the most gigantic efforts, in a hold elevation of style, rather commanding 
than exciting pleasure. Others carry invention and design to the greatest perfection. 
Some are distinguished by admirable imitations of well chosen subjects of nature, 
and others, by a seducing and voluptuous grace, combined with magic harmony of 
colouring. The names of Leonardo da Vinci^ Michael”Angela Ruonarotti^ Raphael^ 
Claude Lor^aitif Titian^ and Correggio, are alone sufficient to excite peculiar emo¬ 
tions in the mind of every lover of the arts. 

Italy is literally filled with curiosities of nature, and the mouldering motm- 
ments of human grandeur, theatres, amphitheatres, triumphal arches, nionumental 
columns, temples, palaces, baths, statues, and paintings, are intermingled with 
volcanoes, subterranean cities, caverns, lakes, ant| mountains. ? 

But while we tread with solemn steps amidst the wrecks of her departetl 
grandeur, and reflect on w'hat Italy once was, let us not foi'get what she still /.v. 
To this Mr. Eustace refers when he says. “ But to compensate the defect, if there 
exist any in this respect, modern Italy possesses other edifices perhaps of equal 
beauty, and undoubtedly of greater utility, and of far superior interest. 1 allude to 
lier abbeys and to her hospitals, the former lift their venerable towers amidst her 
forests and her solitudes, sometimes replace the temples that crowned the pinnacles 
of her mountains, and open in the loneliness of the desert scenes of architecture, 
of literary opulence, and of religious pomp, which, contrasted with the savage 
features of nature around, seem almost to boixler on the wonders of enchantment. 
The latter encircle her cities with lines of palaces, superior in size and decorations 
to- the inan.sions of their sovereigns, and expand halls, libraries, fountains, and 
gardens, for the reception, not of an idle populace, nor of parasites and buffoons, 
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Dor of actors and declaimers, but of the sick and the suffering, of the ignorant and 
the forlorn, of all that feel misery and want relief If to these edifices we Superadd 
colleges, seminaries, and literary establishments, all institutions unknown to anti¬ 
quity, and almost all of considerable magnitude and splendour, spread at present 
oter the face of tbe country in dkenWnn, ntA 'OV weaitw OT 

i^B degree ^ery town from Sma to Rheggio, we may perhaps no longer hesitate to 
allow to modern Italy the praise even of superior embellishment. But when with 
tMse edifices we connect the object for which they were erected, and the moral 
effects which they are intended to produce; when we contemplate the consequent 
propagation of religion and decency, of literature and humanity, the prospect still 
brightens upon us, and modern Italy rises before us, encircled with a lustre that 
eclipses all the gloHes even of the Augustan «ige.” • 

The same elegant author thus passes from the comparison of the country to 
that of the inhabitants. It may, however, be remarked, that most of liis observa¬ 
tions refer to ages gone by.”—Mr. Eustace was a zealous but liberal Catholic, and 
an enthusiastical admirer of all that is ancient or classical. 

“ Tlie modern Italians, by their wisdom, have acquired a more permanent, and 
perhaps a more glorious dominion over the opinions of mankind, and still govern the 
world by their religion and their taste, by their arts and their sciences. To the 
ancient Italians we owe the plainest, the noblest, tlie most majestic language ever 
spoken; to the modern we are indebted for the softest and sweetest dialect which 
human lips ever uttered. The ancient Homans raised the Pantheon, the modern 
erected the Vatican. The formei’ boast of the age of Augustus, the latter glory in 
that of Leo. The former have given us Virgil, the latter Tasso. In wliich of these 
respects are the modern Italians unworthy of their ancestors.” 

After a still further comparison, the same author remarks. “ It may perhaps 


be asked, why, with the same talents and with the same virtues, the Italians <lo not 
now make; the same figure in the history of the world us their ancestors ? The answer 
appears to me obvious. I'o induce man to shake off his natural indolence, and 
exert all his energies, either urgent pressure, or glorious rewards arc necessary. 
Now, the ancient Romans fought first for their, safety and A’cry existence, and 
afterwards, when imminent danger was removed from their city, they entered the lists 
of fame, and combated for the empire of the universe. In both cases, all their 
powers and all their virtues were called into action, t'ithcr to save tlicir country or 
to crown it with immortal glory. The modern Italian has neither oi these motives 
to arouse his natural magnanimity. His person, his property, his city even, is safe, 
whatever may be the issue of the contests of which his country is either the object 
or the theatre. Whether the French or Russians, the Germans or Spaniards, gain 
the victory, the Italian is doomed still to bear a foreign yoke. His inactivity and 
indifference in the struggle arc therefore excusable, bt?causc prudent. Quid interest 
cui servium, cUtellas dum portem meas. As for glory an<l empire, to them, Italy 
divided and subdividetl as she is, and kept in a state of political palsy by the intrigues 
or the preponderating powder of her trans-alpiiie enemies, to them Italy can have 
no pretension. But, if some happy combination of events shoulu deliver her front 
foreign influence and unite her many states once more under one head, or at least in 
one common cause, and that the cause of independence and of liberty, then Lurope 


the incursions of the Germans. She would even rise higher, and assuming the 
character, which her situation, her fertility, and her population naturally give her, 
of the empire of the south, she might unite with Great Britain, the rival and the 
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enemy of France, in restoring and in supporting that equilibrium of power so 
essential to the freedom and to the happiness of Europe. But whether Italy be 
destined to re-assume her honours, and to enjoy once more an age of glory and of 
empire; or whether she has exhausted her portion of felicity, and is doomed to a state 
of hopeless bondage and dependence, it is not for man to discover. In the mean 
time, deprived of that sceptre of empire, which Heaven once entrusted to her hands 
to humble the pride of tyrants, and to protect oppressed nations, to portion out 
kingdoms and provinces, and to sway at pleasure the dominion of the univei*se, she 
has assumed the milder but more useful sovereignty of the intellectual world, and 
reigns the acknowledged queen of poetry and of music, of painting and of archi¬ 
tecture, the parent of all the sciences that enlighten, and all the arts that embellish 
human life.” 

The following brief sketch of the modern Italian character must terminate 
the present view.—The Italians arc a singular mixture of eagerness and cunning, 
of mildness and violence, of superstition and of irreligion. They are vehement in 
their gestures on trivial occasions ; but at the very time that they appear absorbed 
in the violence of passion, they are full of duplicity, and grow cool in a moment, if 
they see any advantage in doing so. They affect to speak with great mildness, and 
appearance of regard even to an absolute stranger, and yet suddenly break out 
into violent fits of passion. They will talk lightly of the church and turn their priests 
into ridicule; but, after uttering an irreligious jest, a secret awe seems to drive them 
to the altar, where they kneel and receive the sacrament from the very hand which 
they have ridiculed. No people that 1 have ever yet seen descend so low to excite 
compassion. If they gain their object by any means they are satisfied, and in order 
to effect this, they fawn upon strangers in a manner that quickly becomes tedious and 
soon disgusting. They feel with greater accuracy than they reason, and arc more 
apt to mislead themselves when they take time to deliberate, than when they act 
from the impulse of the moment. The inilduess of their climate inspires them wdth 
cheerfulness, and they give themselves up with ardour to every pleasure, even the 
most trifling; yet their looks are composed and even grave, and their walk has 
nothing in it which indicates levity. 

“ In the observance of the matrimonial engagement, uo people can be more 
lax, nor is there any country where jealousy is so little known, nor, indeed, where it 
would be so useless. When instances of private restraint or rebuke are strength¬ 
ened by a considerable decency of general manners, that restraint or rebuke may 
be of some avail. But what benefit can arise Jfrom it, when the whole mass 
is corrupted, when the cottage of the peasant is contaminated, and when the most 
flagrant instances of disregard to female honour arc to be sought fin* among the 
nobility, and upon the throne. Italian jealousy scarcely now exists, except upon the 
stage, or in old romances.”— Semple. 

“ The Italian is neither vindictive nor cruel; he is hasty and passionate. His 
temper, like his climate, habitually gay and serene, is sometimes agitated by black 
and tremendous storms, and these storms, though transient, often produce the most 
lamentable catastrophes. An unexpected insult, a hasty word, occasions a quarrel; 
both parties lose their temper ; daggers are drawn, and a mortal blow is given; the 
whole transaction is over so soon that the bye-standers have scarce time to notice, 
much less to prevent it.”— Eustace. 
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From the general Treaty, Signed at f'ienna, 0th June, 1815 . 


Article XCVllI.—“ His Royal Hif^hncss the Archduke Francis d’Este, his heirs and successors, 
shall possess, in full sovereii^uty, the Duchies of Modena, Reggio, and Mirundola, such as they existed 
the signature of the trenty of f'aiiipo Forinio. 

“ The Archduchess Maria Heatrice tl’Este, her heirs and successors, shall possess, in full sovereigiity 
and property, the Duchy of Massa, and the principality of Carrara, as well us the Imperial FielV m 
Lalunigiiiiia. 

“ The latter may be applied to the purpose of exchanges, or other arrangements made by common 
consent, and according to nidtnal convenience, with His Itnpeiial Highness the Crand Duke of'ruscany. 

“ The rights of succession and reversion, established in the branches of the Archducat House of 
Austria, relative to the Duchies of Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, and the principalities of Massa ami 

Carrara, are preserveil.” . , ,, • e i 

Artu lf XCIX._“ Her Majesty, the EmpiessMarm Louisa, shall jiossess, in lull property and 

-overeigntv, tiie Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, with the exceptimi of the districts lying 
within the states of His Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, on the left bank of the 1 o. 

“ The rev.-rsioii of these countries shall be regulated by common consent, with the Courts of Austria. 
Russia, France, Spain, England, and Prussia; «lue regard being had to the rights of reversion ..f the 
House of Austria, and of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, to the said conntries. n i i 

Article C.—*' His Imperial Highness, the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, is re-establish^, him¬ 
self, his heirs and successors, in all the rights of Sovereignty and property, m the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany and its dependencies, which he possessed pievious to the treaty of Luncji k. , 

“ The stipulations of the second article of the treaty of \ tenna, of the dd of October, 1/3 ,, 
between the Eii.pemr Charles VI. ami the King of France, to which the other Powers acceded, are fully 
rluLed m fav^r of His Imperial Highness and his descendants, as well as the guarantees resulting from 

‘''"'“ftfil >« n,..!.,. ... '...full 

sovereignty by the Grand Duke Ferdinand, his heirs and descendants; 

‘‘ 2.‘ ThaMmrt^'if^the^sIalld of Elba and its appurtenances, which were under the suzcraineU of 

h;« M«iestv the Kinir of the two Sicilies, before the year 1801. , , i • 

from duties, as well for the exportation o . le p for workiiiir the mines. He sliall be also 

ua for the iioportatioii of wooa al.d of I'ugaiiiy, for all .lie rr ‘riiiios the fuinily of the 

iiitleiiiiiified by His lioperial HiRhoess j*. I ^ jjffieulties should arise in the 

ir.foT:r'J:Todtry:^u . 

The late Imperial Kiefs of Veroio. MooU.h. 0 , ond MooCe Santa Maria, lying oi.hin the 
Tuscan states.” 
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Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent—Population —Division and Distrihution 
of the Inhabitants—General Surface — Mountains^ Rivers, Lakes—Climate and 
Seasons — Soil—Culture and Productions—Principal Towns — Manufactures — 
Commerce — Governnieni — Laws—Army —• Revenue — Language — Literature — 
Arts and Sciences—Manners and Customs. 

THE Name of this kingdom is derived from the large island which forms a part of 
its present territories, which are both insular and continental. The continental 
part occupies the north-west portion of Italy, and is bounded by Switzerland on 
the north ; the Duchies of Milan and Parma on the east; the Mediterranean on the 
south ; and France on the west. It stretches about 200 miles from north to south, 
and 130 from east to west, comprising, with the island above-mentioned, in the 
lower part of the Mediterranean, a surface of 27,400 English square miles, and a 
population of 3,994,000; or about 145 persons to each square mile. 

The King of Sardinia was stripped of all his continental dominions by the 
French, which were united to their empire, till the Congress of Vienna restored the 
kingdom to the same extent it had in 1792, with the addition of the States of 
Genoa, and some other slight changes on the frontiers of Frnnce and Switzerland. 
It now contains the following countries, to which their extent, population, and chief 
towns, are annexed. 


Countries. 

Square Miles, 

Population. 

Chief Towns. 

Inhabitants. 

Piedmont, with the county of Nice 

7,900 

1,750,000 

Tuhin, 

85,000 

Duchy of Montferrat .. ., ., .. 

900 

18(5,000 

Casalc, 

15.000 

Part of tiie Duchy of Milan. 

3,.'J00 

‘ 556,000 

Ale.ssandria, 

35,()()() 

Territory of the late Republic of Genoa 

.. 2,300 

532,000 

Genoa, 

80,000 

Savoy (not properly included in Italy).. 

3,800 

-45,000 

Charaberri, 

12,000 

Island of Sardinia, with the adjacent Isles 

.. 9,200 

520,000 

Cagliari, 

30,000 


Piedmont has long been one of the best-peopled districts in Europe, and has 
now about 220 persons on each square mile. The territory of the ci-devant Republic 
of Genoa is the most populous, and has nearly 230 inhabitants on each mile. The 
mountainous Duchy of Savoy is the mo.st thinly peopled of the continental states, 
and has only about 120 on the same space, while the insular parts of the dominions 
have not more than 56. 

Few countries exhibit a more rich and varied aspect than the continental part 
of these dominions. Intersected from north to south, by the Maritime Alps, and 
separated from Switzerland by that stupendous chain, it can scarcely be excelled in 
all the sublime features of mountain scenery.—The ridge that sweeps round the 
giilph of Genoa, and joins the Apennines, gives a mountainous character to the 
southern regions, while all the centre and eastern districts form part of the grand 
basin of the Po. These compose a vast plain, or more properly, a series of vales 
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and declivities, all inclining to the bed of that 


-CLIMATE. 


737 


Sf tLmimLi peaks, serrate the M'esteni chain ; M'hile the noble 

"borilers * ' J^osa, and others ot the great Alps, rise majestically on its northern 

The principal river of these dominions is the Po, which issues from the eastern 
Slope oi the Maritime Alps, passes 'rurin, wiiuls tlirough tlic centre of the country, 
and, llowing to the east, leaves its borders between the Austrian territories and the 
JJiieliy ot Parma. The Tatiaro, the Siara, and other rivers, fall into the l*o, from 
the south and south-east; while the Doira, Baltca, the AmV/, and tite 'IWuio, enter 
It from the north. Tlie last separates the Austrian from the .Sardinian ilominioris. 
Most ol the lakes in northern Italy are situated between the eastern contiues of 
Sardinia and tlie top ot the Adriatic. Logo IMaggiorCy however, forins a part of the 
north-west boundary, while that of Geneva stretelies along the borders of Switzer¬ 
land. In this part of the dominions some .small lakes are wholly included, but 
none ot them deserve particular descrijition. 

Much of the Soil in the lower parts of these territories is a ri<rh sandy loam, 
intermixed with tracts of gravel; but the more elevated parts are chiefly com- 
jiosed of rock. In many of the narrow vallies, the climate is hot; on the hills it 
is mild, and on the mountains, severe ; but in all places, except the marshy plains, 
it is salubrious. In stweral of the conlined parts the heat of summer is very oppres¬ 
sive ; and the annual temperature of (»enoa, though in the immediate vicinityi.f tlie sea 
and the mountains, is about 01" of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Agriculture is pur- 
sueil with success in the lower regions, where all kinds of Furopean grain, with Indian 
corn and hemp, are produced. Rice is also grown in some of the warmer tracts. The 
rich pastures in several places feed large herds of cattle. Irrigation is practised to a 
great extent, and the crops produced by this means in that warm climate arc sur¬ 
prising. Fruit is not only abundant but of excellent quality. Oranges, lemons, 
olives, vines, mulberries, tigs, and other southern fruits, are jiroduced cf t he tinest 
flavour. Silk is a valuable product, and of good quality. 

Picihnont, and the adjacent districts on the southern branches of the Alps are 
rich in Minerals, 'riicy contain gold, silver, and copper. 'I'he last is obtained in 
great abundance in the (hichy of Aosta, where the nu'tal is otten mixed with anti¬ 
mony, zinc, and arsenic. A vein of cobalt has lati'ly been discovcreil a little east 
of Alont Blanc, and plumliago near the baths of Binay. (ireen porphyry is fonud 
on Mont V'^iso, and various kinds of precious stones in other places. \;duahle 
marbles are also obtained in many parts. Mineral M'ateks are likewise met 
wit h, and the baths of Binay are in great rejmte. 

'I'he island, from which the kingdom deriva's its name, lies much lurther south, 
and stretches from about 38°^ to more than 11‘‘ of latitude. It in-esents an inter¬ 
mixture of mountains, plains, and vallies, diversified with wood, rivers, and lakes. 
The priiici{)al ridge of mountains runs nearly parallel to the eastern shore but 
several groups occupy other districts. The situation, the viinnit^ ot the sea, and 
the variety of elevation, render the climate mihl at all seasons ; but the unevenness 
of the surface causes the water to stagnate in pools and marshe.s, which impart a 
pestilential eflluvia to the air in hot weather. The soil of the vallies is rich, but 



and racing is a favourite diversion. There is also a very small active breed of wild 
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horses that range in the woods and uncultivated parts of the country. The cattle 
are small, and the sheep atFord excellent mutton. Some of them have four horns, 
and others six. Goats are also common. Wild hoars are numerous, as well as a 
small species of stag, which, with the moujlon^ or wild sheep, frequent the solitary 
parts of the mountains. 

Sardinia is rich in minerals. Silver, iron, lead, mercuiy, and antimony, ai-e 
found. Coal has been obtained, with various kinds of marble, alabaster, rock crys¬ 
tal, quartz, agates, and other precious stones, in addition to alum, nitre, and fuller’s 
earth. 

Turin is the capital of the Sardinian monareny. It stands on the delightful plains 
of Piedmont, at the confluence of the Doira and the Po; but the atmosphere is 
often obscured by fogs. It was the ancient Taurini, and was destroyed by Han¬ 
nibal when he invaded Italy. Turin is a handsome town, the more modern parts of 
which are built on a uniform plan, adopted by government for the improvement of 
the city. It is the see of an archbishop, and contains a great number of churches and 
chapels, with hospitals and other public buildings. The two royal palaces are hand¬ 
some structures. They are connected together by a gallery, and terminate a noble 
street, adorned on each side with piazzas. The fortifications are kept in good order, 
and there are spacious walks on the ramparts. The citadel is a regular pentagon, 
and very strong. The principal manufacture of Turin is silk, which occupies num¬ 
bers of the inhabitants, wdio amount to about 85,000. 


Genoa has long been a flourishing maritime city, and the capital of the cele¬ 
brated republic of the same name, which was transferred to Sardinia by the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, in 1815. It stands at the top of the Gulph of Genoa, on the 
acclivity of a hill, screened by high mountains, and overlooks the sea. The 
massy white houses, contrasted with the naked sterility of the Apennines, give to 
the tout ensemble a romantic aspect. The streets arc formed of a succession of 
terraces, but they are narrow, and the houses, though large, arc very crowded, 'J'he 
three principal streets, in which the nobles and chief citizens reside, arc regular and 
spacious, not only displaying the beauties of architecture, but also those of ])ainting 
anti sculpture, Genoa has many public edifices. It is the see of an archbishop, 
and has numerous churches, chapels, and convents. The cathedral, and several 
of the churches, are master-pieces of architecture, and are extremely rich in 
interior ornaments. Genoa is surrounded by a double wall. The inner one, vsdneh 


encompasses the town, is about six miles in circuit; and the outer, which includes 
several hills that command the town, is about double that length. 

Commerce has long flourished at Genoa. Its harliour is of a semicircular 
form, enclosed by two strong moles, with an entrance of 350 fathoms in width, and 
water sufficient to admit ships of the line. Its exports are the produce of the 


adjacent countiy, particularly oil, and its own manufactures, which are chiefly silks, 
tiamasks, and velvets. The principal impt>rts are corn anti silk from Sicily, naval 
stores from the Baltic, linens from Germany, with tin, lead, cottons, and hardware. 


fi-oin England, llie population is about 80,000. 

Nice stands on the shore of the Mediterranean, at the south-west extremity of 


the continental part of the Sardinian territories. It is a handsome town at the foot 
of an amphitheatre of hills, covered with villas, gardens, and groves of orange- 
tr(fe.s. The Alps bound the prospect on one side, and the Mediterranean on the 
otlier. In the modem parts of the town the houses are neatly built, generally 
])aintcd in fresco, and surrounded with gardens, in which oranges and lemons 
grow in profusion. Nice has two handsome squares, and a good cathedral. 
Its public baths, coflec-houses, libniiy, delightful walks, salubrity of climate, and 
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about T8,50 o’ a place of great resort. Its population is 

Alessandria is a large town, with a strong citadel, situated on the Tenaro, 
and was lately the capital ot the French department of the Marengo. It is an 
epKScopal see, and has Ji good cathedral, with a great number of churches and 
monasteries, juid about 35,000 inhab Vereille and Casalb, both on the 

south bank of the Po, are large towns ; and Marknoo, near the eastern confines of 
the country, lias been rendered memorable from the victory gained by Puonanarte, 
which led to the peace of Lunevillc. 

♦I J't’iated on a gulf ot the same name, on the south-eastern .shore of 

the Island of Sardinia, is a large commercial town, with a goo<l harbour, and a 
po[)ulation ot about 30,000 people. It is supposed to have been built by the Car¬ 
thaginians, and was at first called Caralls. Its style of building is unlike that of a 
capital, except that there are numerous churches and convents. It carries on a 
good traliic m wine, oil, and salt, which is made in large quantities on the neigh- 
liouring shores. Sassari, on the northern part, has nearly 12,000 persons. Jristano, 
on the eastm-n coast, has a go<*d harbour, and about fiOOO* inhabitants; while Jglcsias, 
on the south-west, has nearly an equal population. 

The principal articles, lioth of Manufactures aiul Commerce, have already 
been mentioned in the account of the chief Towns; fur the inhabitants devote thiun- 
selves almost e.xclusively to tlie culture of the soil, the working ol mines, the pre¬ 
paration of the metals, the raising of silk, and the making of wine. Their commerce, 
therefore, consists in the exchange of those for such products and manufactured 
articles of other countries as their necessities require. 

'riie (iovERNMENT of the Sardinian States is an absointii monarchy, the King 
alone, with the advici; of his (.'ouncil of State, having a right to make laws and levy 
taxes ; but tiu; State of Genoa is still governed by its own Laivs, and has its senate, 
its supreme tribunal, .and its provincial councils; while the (fimoese arc cipially 
eligilile to all ofiices in the Sardinian government with its other subjects. For the 
administration of the I.am^s, supreme Tribunals are establishi'd at 'ruriu. Savoy, 
Nice, and Cagliari, wbicb have the title of Sen.ates. The regular Army does 
not, at present, exeeed 20,0()t), and the. Revenue has lately heen estimated at two 
millions. In referenee to Political Importance, Sardinia can only be eonsiilercd 
among the inferior States. 

^V'itli regard to Religion and Fcelesiastieal (icograpby, the renuirks already 
ottered, in tlw general View of Italy, arc applicable. 'I'he Universities of Turin and 
Genoa present the means of cdueatioii to the higlier classes, hut lihi^ral knowledge 
is not widely difiiised. 'I'he languages .spoken in the Sardinian territories are dialects 
of the Italian, hut differ cousiderahly from that ivhieh is used hy the well-edueuted 
in other parts of Italy. The L,anguage of Genoa might almost he taken for a dis¬ 
tinct tongue, and thi.s again diirer.s from that spoken in Piedmont and the Milanese. 
The Arts have inaile a greater progress, and to this the splendid rites, and profuse 
ornaments of the Catholic Churt;h have;, doubtless, contributed. 

Respecting the two nations that form the great body of the Sardinian popula¬ 
tion on the continent, Mr. Galiffe observes, “ The Piedmontese are a cunning, 
sharp, and passionate race. A young man bad lately been executed at Suza for the 
murder of his mother ! and in that country justice is frequently obliged to dip her 
hands in the blood of offendei-s. The Savoyards, on the other hand, arc good- 
natured, gentle, plain in their manners, simple in their affections, faithful, and 
honest. Improvidence is a striking feature in their national character, and is as 
Strong in the nobleman as the peasant. They arc always in debt; and I rejilly 
should not think it possible to name three persons among a hundred, taken at ran 
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doai, whose property would be free from incumbrance. Tliey are unthinkingly liberal 
and generous ; yet’ they cannot bring themselves to pay what they owe! * If you 
happen to have a claim for five pounds on a Savoyard, he will, very probably, spend 
a hundred in giving you and your whole family a hearty, hospitable reception, for 
months, but the poorJii’C will not be forthcoming after all. The laws, with respect 
to debtors, are the worst in Europe; they are framed in such a manner as effectually 
to prevent strangers from lending pecuniary assistance to the natives, even on the 
best landed security. On the whole, this country is very far behind the rest of 
Europe, and seems to belong to another century, or to another quarter of the globe.” 

The insular people of this kingdom are thus briefly sketched by Mr. Galt. 

“ The inhabitants of Sardinia (I speak of the common people) are yet scarcely 
above the negative point of civilization ; perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
that they appear to have sunk a certain way back into barbarism. They wear, in¬ 
deed, linen shirts, fastened at the collar by a pair of silver buttons, like hawks’ bills; 
but their upper dress of shaggy goat skins is in the pure savage style. A few have 
gone one step nearer to perfectibility, and actually do wear tanned leather coats, 
made somewhat in the fashion of the armour worn in Europe in the fifteenth century. 
With such durable habiliments, it is cuvsy to conceive that they do not require much 
assistance from the manufactures of foreign countries.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

RliLATIVK TO SARDINIA, 

From the General Treaty, Signed at (’lenna, 9th June, 1815. 


AiiTictE LXXXV,—“ The frontiers of the States of His Majesty the King of Sardinia shall he : 

“ On the side of France, such as they were on the 1st of January, 17*)-. with tiie exception of the 
changes effected by the Treaty of Paris, of ,‘jOth Mhy, lM-1. 

“ On the side of the Ileljctic Confederation, such as they existed on-the 1st of January, 1792, uiih 
the exception of the change produced by the cession in favour of the Canton of Genoa, as specified by the 
80th Article of the present Act. 

“ On the side of the States of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, such as they existed on the Ist of 
January, 1792; and the Convention concluded between their Majesties the Empress Maria 'I'heresa, and the 
King of Sardinia, on the 4th of October, 1751, shall be reciprocally confirmed in all its stipulations. 

“ On the side of the States of Parma and Placentia, the frontier, as far as it concerns the ancient Slates 
of the King of Sardinia, shall continue to be the same as they were on the 1st of January, n 792. 

" 'J'he borders of the former States of Genoa, and of the countries called Imperial Fiefs, united to the 
States of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, according to the y\rticles, shall be the same as those which, on 
the 1st of January, 1792, separated those countries from the States of Parma and Placentia, and from tiiose ot 
Tuscany and Massa. 

'* The Island of Capraja, having belonged to the ancient Repuolic ot Genoa, is included in the cession 
of the States of Genoa, to His Majesty the King of Sardinia. 

Article LXXXVI.— “ The States which constituted the former Republic of Genoa, arc united in per¬ 
petuity to those of His Majesty the King of Sardinia; to be, like the latter, possessed by him in full 
sovereignty and hereditary property; and to descend, in the male line, in the order of primogeniture, to the 
two branches of his House, viz. the Royal branch, and the brandt of Savoy Carigoan.” 

Article LXXXVU,—“ The King of Sardinia shall add to bis present titles, that of Duke of Genoa. 
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Namv — Situation — Boundaries — Extent- 
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■ Com- 
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TIIK .'Stales of the tiuireli derive their Name from being under the temjmral 
dominion of the Pope. They occupy the central parts of Italy, extending from 
the southern hranch of the Po to below Terracina, a distance of about 260 
English miles. In the middle they extend from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, 
and are about 120 miles broad ; but the Kingdom of Naples dimitiishcs their 
breadth by nearly one half on the south, and the Grand JJuchy of Tuscany reduces 
it to less than that on the north. The Papal dominions are, therefore, JJoi;.nj>ki> 
by the Mediterranean on the south ; the Neapolitan Territories on the south-east, 
th('Adriatic on the north-i;{LSt; the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, with the states of 
Modena on the north-west, and the Austrian dominions on the north. 'Phe whole 
superficial Extent is about 14,500 English square miles,^ jmd the population 
2,346,000 ; which is nearly 162 persons to each sejuare mile. 

liy the arrangements t)f the Congress; the Marches, Muth (.’amerino, and their 
depemleucies, as well as the Duchy of Heuevento, and the Prijicipality of Ponte- 
Corvo, w'cre restored to the IloIyfSee; who also resumed possession of the Lega¬ 
tions of Ravenna, Rologna, and Ferrara, with the exception of that part of Ferrara 
on the left bank of the Po. The Pope has also the right of garrisoning Ferrara anti 
Commachio. According to these stipulations the Pa|)al dominions now inehide the 
following provinces, to which their chief towns are annexed. 

Provinces. 

The Legfttion of ... Marshes 


The Duchy of. Drbino 


'Die Marshes 

• • • • 

■ Chief Tttens. 

Ancona .... 

20,(100 

Ravenna 

« • • • 

Ravenna 

1.1,000 

Itologiiii 

• • • • 

Rologna .... 

70,000 

Ferrara 


I'crrara .... 

21,000 

Drbino 

• • • • 

Drbino .. 


Perugiano 


Perugia .... 

10,000 

Orvielauo 


Orviello .... 

7,000 

Spolctto 

• * ♦ • 

SpolcUo .... 

|),0()0 

St. Peter 


Civita V'ecehia .... 

•l.OOO 

Sabina 

• • • • 

Magli:mo .... 

.1,000 

dc Roma 

• • • • 

Romk .... 

1.13,000 

Ponte Corvo 

• • • • 

Heuevento .... 

M,000 


The Patritnony of . St.^ Peter 

The Campagna... 

The Principalities of Iknevento and Ponte Corvo 

ITie Apennines intersect the Papal Territories, and form many beautiful and 
picturesque scenes ; and on each side of these mountains are delightful vallics and 
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luxuriant plains. The principal riVer is tlie TiaBRj'sp: celebrated in the annals-bf 
undent fame. It rises finin the Apennines near the teastern confines of T%i8)^n^» 
and fiows from north to south, till it pas^ had enters the sea bdaw. that 

city. As it traverses the imperial dt^, a kte traveller observes—though 
and shallowed by the d«&m of its banks, and the wimbling edifices of successive 
centuries, broad, deep, and Unruffled by the ruins which it conceals, it is still ^ yel¬ 
low muddy Timber of the Augustan age, finely corresponding in tone and colour with 
the dusky mins that nod on its shores.^ It receives the Chimo from the west^ with 
the Nera aud the J^e/mo from the east and south-east.; llie rivers of central Italy, 
however, are more interestingfifUm the clUSsieal flUMociations with which they am con¬ 
nected tluln from any other eiiCumstanipe. Some of them have beautiful wat^4aUs, 
ITie pnndpdl lakes are those of and which are two of the largest, 

but they are less rbmantic than those amid the soutliern declivities of the Alps. 
Several parts of die tower giC^Uhda aiu marshy, from which p^tilciitial va{)ours are 
exlialed by the powerfid ^ams of the sUU during summer and autumn. The most 
unhealthy dlstrict'is called the il/urrminn, and extends south of Leghewn 

through the tvhote coast of Tuscany and the ^pat States. Its kugth is about 200 
miles, and its greafet breadth, which is in the Campagna di Roma, neUrfy 40 miles. 
At other places the climate is delightful and fi«^UhdpUa., The heats of summer are 
tempered by the breezes from the sea and the Apeunines,^ w^ the southern 

.situation 6t the country winter is not seifete^ Snow^m^ falls, and never lies 
long, except on idle higher summits of the Apminines, where it sometimes remains 
for several months. 

With all the advantages of soil and climate, Agriculture is so little attended 
to, or so ill understood, that the counti*y does not produce sufficient for the supply 
of its inhabitants. All the implements of husbandry are of the rudest description, 
tillage imperfectly performed, and the corn usually trodden out by oxen. In the 
northern parts of these states, particularly near the borders of Tuscany, various 
kinds of grain are grown ; in most of the other parts, all the delicious fruits of the 
Peninsula are produced in great perfection. Silk and cotton are cultivated in some 
districts ; and oil of an excellent quality is made in others. The Marreinma is 
chiefly in a state of natural pasturage, and stocked with herds of black cattle and 
buffaloes. Few horses are Used, muli^ Being more common, and better adapted to 
the rough mountainous roads.’ Oxen aw principally employed in the operations of 
agriculture. Shei^ and goats are kc^t in many places. Ike lynx, the wild-boar, 
the stag, the wol^ and the tiger-cat, are fou in the Apennines. Most of the 
rivers and coasts abound with ish i and reptiles of various kinds are numerous in 
many of the low marshy tracts towards the south. 

The capital of these states, aud bf all Italy, is the ancient, the lir.lbwned, the 
fallen, Rome r Founded vQU 'the banks pf the Tiber, about ^50 years before the 
Christian era, enlarged by temperaUiseAnd^ g^ by valour, it gradually iextended 

its inilu^ce Pver the various;stabs ii^ ltaly^^ This influence subaequeutly passed 
the Alps and ihe sea, till Europe, 5 yith\p^t of Asia and Africa, aeknobledged its 
inetropolibn Sbay. But abmn# the highest pinnacle iu the temple of fame, 

and hM the riJbes of the its lap by every breeze, its citizens be¬ 
came enervated by Iuxii^,;^dud kb^ b|ui by wWch it had been 

raised to thb envied staii0Ui,}Rb^ of those who did possess them. 

11 now among^^t^^^ of Eprope^ :|iud has UCt moie than 

153,000 inhahibets; but ;it i|l still Uhri iU the relics of ancijElut gfUndcur, and 
in the treasures of raodbUrart, chief supports, the influence of the 

Pope, and the rceort of devoitees> ibve lably declined^ hut it will still be visited 
by the mtist, the amateur, and the virtuoso^ Many pflts portable ticbbbe ’Were 
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ca{*rie4 to Paris by the rapacity of Fivnch invaders, but most of them have been 
returned since the peace, and " it still offers to the admirers Of art, and the votaries 
of learning, objects which will not suffer it to be pssed by in ne^iect. Its associa¬ 
tions with so many great characters and remarkable events must ever prov6 deeply 
impressive on the sensible mind.” ^ 

Rome now exhibits a strange mixtnre of magnificent and interestitig, with 
common, and even mean, objects. Churches, palaces, fountains, and the noblest 
remains of antiquity, are spread over a wide space. The metropolitan church of 
8t. Peter is the most superb of modem edifices, and is supposed to excel all the 
admired stnictures of antiquity. It is built entirely of marble in the form of a 
cross, 730 feet long, and 520 broad. The height from the pavement to the top of 
the cross, which crowns the cupola, is 450 feet. The Pantheon is the most perfect 
of the Roman temples. It is a circular building about 150 feet high, witliout win¬ 
dows, being lighted by an opening at the top. This temple, which was originally 
built in honour of all the gods, M'as, ut its conversion into a Catholic clmrchl^ dedi 
cated to St. Mary, and all the Martyrs and Saints. Dr. d/oore observes, “ In spite 
of the depredations it has sustained from Goths, Vandals, and Popes, it still remains 
a beautiful monument of Roman taste. The pavillion of the grcjit altar, which 
stands under the cupola of St. Peter’s, and the four wreathed pillars of (,'orinthian 
brass, which support it, were formed out of the spoils of the Pantheon, which, after 
all, and with the weight of 1800 years upon its head, has still a probability of out¬ 
living its proud capacious rival.” If the Pantheon be the itjost entire, the Coliseum 
is the most stupendous monument of antiquity. Only about half the external 
circuit remains, but this gives an impressive idea of the original structure, whieli 
was capable of accommodating at least 80,000 persons. (See the annexed Plate,) 
The Pope has three splendid Palaces, the [)nncij)al of wliieh is the Vatican, 
situated near St. Peter’s, which covers a space 1200 feet long, and 1000 broad, 
and contains more than 4400 apartments. The Library is the most complete in the 
world, and is particularly rich in manuscripts of all nations and ages. Placed on 
the tower of the capital^ and looking towards the east, the eye ranges freely over 
“ the remains of that city, and those trophies which emperors and kings, through 
many ages conquerors of the world, had looked upon with exultation, anti accounted 
substantial monuments of their glory.” Turning towards the west, the modern city 
rises in view. The eye is immediately arrested by the Dome of St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican, with all its treasures of art and learning, the former reigning the sovereign of 
modern, as the Coliseum does of ancient, Rome. From this point Mr. Eustace took 
his survey of the fallen grandeur of this ancient mistress of the world, and observes, 
“ that view was no other than ancient and modern Rome. Behind ns, the modern 
town lay extended over the Campus Martius, and spreading along the hanks of the 
Tiber, formed a curve round the base of the Capitol. Before us, scattered in va.st 
black shapeless masses, over the seven hills, and fhrongli the intervening vallies, 
arose the mins of the ancient city. Tiiey stood desolate, amiflst solitude and silence, 
with groves of funcixU cypress waving over them; tl)C awful monuments, not ol 
individuals, but of generations; not of men, but of einpircs ! 

“ A distant view of Egina and Megara, of the Pirecus and « f Corinth, melted 
the soul of an ancient Roman, for a while suspended his private sorrows, and ahsoi bed 
his sen.se of personal affliction, in a more expansive and generous compassion for the 
fate of cities and of states. What, then, must he the emotions of the traveller, 
who beholds, extended in disordered licaps before him, the disjointed ‘ carcase of 
fallen Rome,’ once the abode of the gods, the grand receptacle of nations, ‘ the 
common asylum of mankind.’ The contemplation wjus indeed awful and impres¬ 
sive. Immediately under our eyes, and at the fool of the Capitol, lay the Forum, 
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lined with solitary columns, and commencing^ and Jp A,tnumphal 

Beyond, and just before us, rose the Palatine Mouht* lyith the substruc¬ 

tions of the Imperial Palace, and of the Temple 0f;Apbl}p, and stiU farther oo,. 
iiscended the Celian Mount, with the Temple of Fauntis oh its sumniit. On the 
right was the Aventine, spotted with heaps of stone. Swelling amidst its lonely vine¬ 
yards. To the left the EsqtiUine, with its scattered tombs and tottering aqueducts, 
and in the same line the Virinal and Quirinal, tenninating in the once-magnMcent 
baths of Dioclesian. The baths of Antoninus, the temple of Minerva, and many a 
venerable fabric, bearing on its shattered form the traces of the iron hand of de¬ 
struction, as well as the furrows of age, lay scattered up and down the vast field ; 
while the superb temple of St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and Santa 
Cvo<!e, arose with their pointed obelishs, majestic but solitary monuments ; amidst 
the extensive waste of time and desolation. The ancient walls, a vast circumference, 
formed a frame of venerable aspect, well adapted to tliis picture of ruin, the ceme¬ 
tery of ages, ^ Romani bustuin populi.’ ”— Eustace. 

Bologna, the ancient Bononia, is the second city in size and population in the 
Papal dominions. It stands in a rich valley at the foot of the Apennines, is about 
six Italian nnles in circumference, and contains a iwpulation of 70,000 individuals, 
with numerous churches and other public buildings. Bologna is a well-built town, 
and has long held a conspicuous place both in the political and literary history of 
Italy. It has always been the residence of many illustrious families, as well as the 
seat of a renowned university, which first drew the attention of Europe to the 
Roman law, when she awoke from the lethargy of the middle ages. This university 
was much impi’oved during the period it was possessed by the French; uiul the 
Spaniards, (Germans, Hungarians, Illyrians, Flemish, Piedmontese, and other nations, 
have now their separate colleges. It was there, too,.that the Carracci established 
their celebrated school, and restored a correct taste in painting, after Michael, 
Angelo and Raphael. Bologna has also a celebrated Academy of Sciences. It is a 
place of givatiM* industry than many other Italian towns, having manufactures of 
cloth, silk stockings, satins, damtisks, velvets,' crape, linen, ga'tize, and talfeta, and 
carries on a good trade with Venice, Leghorn, and Genoa. 

Ferrara is the capital of the province of that name, and the see of an arch¬ 
bishop. It stands on a marshy plain near a branch of the Po, and is about four 
miles in circuit. The streets are good, and the city contains many handsome build¬ 
ings, with a great number of churches and convents. It is still the scat of a 
university, and has given birth to many eminent men. The houses where Ariosto 
and Tasso resided are yet shown. The population is about 24,000. 

Ancona is built on a point of land projecting into tlie Gulf of Venice, and 
derives its name from the Greek word denoting its sittiation. ’ Natufv ^ud formed 
an excellent harbour, which was improved by the emperor Trajan, and subsequently 
by Pope Benedict XIV. It was declared a free port by Clement XII. in 1732, and 
foreigners of all nations and religious were admitted to tiie civil rights of citizens. 
Their conmierciai prosperity increased so ranch that Ancona became a rival to 
Venice. European goods of all kinds are still carried to Ancona, and exchanged 
for the productions of the south of Germany, the east of Italy, Hungary, Turkey, 
and Bosnia. This extended intercourse has rendered the inhabitants of Ancona 
more intelligent arid industrions than in most other towns of Italy. Tlieir number 
is about 18,000. 

Ravenna is a city of ancient fame, and intimately connected with the leading 
elrcumstanecs in the eventful history of Italy. It stands near the shore, towards 
the upper part of the A<Iriatie; and, in the time of the Louder empire, had a good 
port, merely st'par.ited from the city by the t’ia Cossaris. But, though the Lower 
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fitill occupies the same site, as evinced by the remains of its ancient monuments. 

It IS now miles trom the sea. This loss of its port has caused Ravenna to 
clechne, ,ind, like Ferrara, it has now a deserted aspect, and is only interesting'’ from 
^s foimer renown, and the relies of its ancient grandeur. It was established as a 
Roman colony by Augustus; Tiberius improved it; Honorius made it his resi¬ 
dence; and 1 heodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, fixed there the seat of his empire, 
and beautified it with several public buildings. Tlu^ chief relies of its former splen¬ 
dour, are the ruins of the palaet; ol Theodorie, and the Porta ^larra, whieb was a 
magnificent niarble gate, erected by the Romans. The cathedral is a noble modern 
edifice, having its nave su|)ported by columns of (iieeian niarble. Ravenna has 
given birth (o several eminent men, and contains the tomb of Dante. It is the see 
ot an arehbishoj), and has a population of about 15,000 people. 

lliMiM is a large* town near the same (.‘oust, a few miles south of Ravenna. 
Like that city, it was formerly a port ol the Adriatic, lint tlie sea has reeedeil, and left 
the town a mile and a hall from its shore. Rimini is extensive, but its population 
has deeline l, and is supposed not to exceed 12,000. It has several good sipiares, 
and in the market-[>la(x* stands a pedestal, from which ('a*sar is said to have 
harangued his army after the passage of the Rnbieon. The cathedral, and several 
of the eluireh(*s, are ornamented with bi'antifnl nuirhle, obtained from its ancient 
pier; and at the entrance, by the road from I’esaro, stands a (elebraled triunuthal 
arch of Augustus, adorned with (Jtirinthian columns, and considered as one of the 
most perfect now extant. 

FAKNi^A is noted for its iuamifaetun!s of linen and fine stone ware ; and has a 
population of about 15,000 individuals. Pksako is also a large town, with m*arly 
10,000, inhabitants. 

Scarcely any country nuinifests less industry than the Papal IStates. Few 
manufactures are carried on except those already mentioned ; wliile coinim*rce is 
principally in the hands of foreigners, and foreign v(‘ssels are.ehielly (*mj)loy('d. 
The Government approximates to absolute monarchy. The College of Cardinals 
constitutes the Senate, and a Cardinal Chancellor presides over each department into 
which the government is divided. The C'ivil Laws of Rome, which are founded 
upon the old Roman laws, so much celebrated, are those followed in tiu; Papal 
states ; yet law-suits are extremely tedious. TIu; Criminal Laws are lenient, and an 
execution rareb' takes place. This, however, <lo(’s not arise trom the superior 
morality of tlie people, but either from the mildiu'ss of the laws, or the imperfection 
of their execution. The Army, maintained by the Roman States, does not excet'd 
4000 ; and the Revenue is less than one million. With such feeble powers, joined 
to recent experience, the Political Importance need not be pointed out. 

As the M.anners and (aiAiiACTERof the modern Romans are distinct Iroin the 
generality of the Italians, the following account is extracted fronrMr. Galijff 'e's late 

work. ** 

“ A modern Roman is, indeed, a singular oeing. Mr.Edward Rankes described 

them by one of the best comparisons imaginable. He .said they put him in 
mind of impressions of engravings from worn out plates. 'Pl^s is exatdiy true ; 
they seem to be but half-finished; and in most parts so faintly portrayed, that you 
cannot conceive why nature! perseveres in striking off more copies of them. Wherever 
the strokes are deej) and strong, you may be sure there is a blot, 

“ The Romans are a sullen, pale, spiritless, morose people. They hardly ever 
speak except to beg alms, which, when offered, they absolutely tear from the giver, 
without taking the trouble to thank him for them, and without showing the least 
satisfaction at having obtained them. They are not at all like the Italians we had 
previously seen ; in fact, they are like no othei living beings. The w'holc nation 
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seems tired of its existence, and waiting for the sleep of death. Walking, seeing, 
hearing—every act, in short, seems to he a painful cxertionof an exhausted mind and 
body. I never saw one of them smile. I am now speaking of the native Homans of 
the lower classes, not of the temporary inhabitants of Home, who come from various 
districts far and near, to gain their livelihood in the city ; nor am I speaking of the 
country people in the neighbourhood. 

“ The latter, whose appearance is classical, graceful, and pict»ircsqne, do seem to 
have some life and spirit remaining. How dilferent, alas! from the melancholy citizens 
of Home. Yet there is something in the sulky insolence of the Homans, in their morose, 
ill-natured looks, that puts one strongly in mind of what they were in the days oi 
their pros|)erity. Their manner is like the growling of an old mastilV, conscious at 
once of his former strength, and the loss of his teeth. It is this galling sense of 
their impotence that makes them such dangerous enemies ; they brood over their in¬ 
juries with a degree of malice of which they would not be capable, if they thought 
they could easily revenge them, and as they are possessed of few ideas, that one 
passion which happens to take full possession of their minds, festers sooner or later 
into II crime. 

“ There is less to be said about the classes which stand immediately above the 
lowest; the trades-people are, iii ^ctieral, honest and t'ivil, far from cheerful, yet not 
sullen ; an active life is, undoubtedly, the best of all remedies against moral, as well 
physical, disorders ; and this class aifords a clear proof of the truth of this remark ; 
for there is no t>ther way of accounting for the very striking difference of character 
between them and the poorer classes. 

“ As to the higher raidis, they are in all countries so very nearly alike, that 1 
had little expectation of fimlingthem marked with any distinguishing features in 
Home ; but I was mistaken; they arc remarkable for the same dull and dissatistied 
appearance as the lovvest ; are destitute of all spirit, and of all energy ; are in- 
eapable.of pleasurable, as well as painful, ex(*rtions ; and arc more like gliosts than 
beings of this world. There are some few exceptions, but those few are almost 
exclusively among the descendants of mothers who were not natives of Home. 
Adulation continues to perform its part among the higher ranks of society, as if 
they had been taught in the same school as the Senators of Home under the worst 
of the Emperors. The Pope’s arms arc stuck up on a great number of [)rivaite palaces, 
as if they were his own individual property; and the sycophantic language of the 
Homan Gazette, whenever it speaks of tht; Pope, is perfectly disgusting. It is in 
the same degree ridiculous, when an opportunity occurs for talking in the lofty lan¬ 
guage of the masters of the world." 

A singular custom prevails in Italy, in the method of computing time. The 
Italians not only reckon the hours from one to twenty in siu'cession, out commence 
the reckoning atVhat they call cirll twilight. As this point of time is constantly 
varying, astronomers have calculated extensive tables to facilitate the reductions 
that are necessary for regulating common time-pieces. ’Phesc tables arc formed on 
the principle that the day commences when the sun is 96“ from tlu; zenith, or 6® be¬ 
low the horizon. But the method of fixing the beginning of the day in common 
use is this ; when, in a house facing the east, the light is insufficient for reading, the 
day terminates, and a fresh one begins. Vague as this method undoubtedly is, it is 
a much better criterion of time in Italy, where the climate is so uniform and serene, 
than it would be in England. It depends, however, upon so many circumstances, 
that are incapable of being correctly determined in any climate, that it must be 
considered only as the remains of a barbarous custom, which the light of science 
ought long since to have banished. 
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KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


Ncirne Situation—Hound or ies — Extent — Population—Original Inhahifants — Divi¬ 
sion Outlines—(general Surface — Mountains — Hirers — Lakes—Climate and 

* Seasons — Soil — (Culture — Productions — Toivns—Afunitfactures and i'ommerce — 
(wovernment — Laics — jinny — Nary — Rcrenue — Heligion — Education—Language 
— Literature—Arts and Sciences—Manners and Customs—Antuiuilies and 
Curiositi es—Is I ands. 


THE king’doin of the Two Sicilies derives its Namf. from tlie large island which 
forms a part of its territories. It is sometimes called the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, but was acknowledged at the Congress by the former title. It occupies the 
southern or lower part of Italy,with the islands scattered along the shore, an<l extends 
from about IlG" to nearly 4d‘> of latitude, with the intervention of the narrow 
strait that separates the island of Sicily from the shores of Calabria. It is bounded 
on all sides by the Mediterranean, excej)t on the north-'vvest, where it joins tlie Papal 
dominions. Its general direction is from north-Avest to sonth-eas't, audits ‘greatest 
extent on th(5 continent, about .‘150 miles, but it is narrow in proportion. This 
kingdom is more extensive than any otluT of the Italian governments. It includes 
the ancient (countries of Samnium, Campania, ylpulia, Magna GmWa, and the large 
island of Sicily, having an area of about Kl,5()() scjuare miles, and a popidation of 
6,()18,000 individuals, being about 152 to each square mile. 

AVhen the Fnmch over-ran Italy, the continental part of this kingdom fell into 
their hands, and the king retired to Sicily ; but he was restored to the possession of 
his former dominions in 1811. By a late return, the continental part is divided 
into fifteen province.s, to which their chief towns and their population, where known, 
are annexed. 


Provinces. 

1. Napoli or Naples. 

2. Terra di l.avoro. 

,3. Principato Citra. 

4. Principato Ultra. 

5. Ahruzzo Ultra T. 

6. Ahruzzo Ultra II....,. 

7. Ahruzzo Citr.a. 

8. Capitanta . 

9. Molise. 

10. 'I'erradi Bari '. 

11. Terra d’Otranto . 

12. Basrilieata . 

13. Calabria (Titra. 

I t. Calabria Ultra I. 

1.'}. Calabria Ultra II. 

16. Sicily . 


Principal Toton.^. 

Inhabitants. 

Naples..'... 

_ 3:50,000 

Capua. 

.... 7,200 

Salerno . 

.... 10,000 

Cutiza...... 

.... 6,000 

Aqiiila; . 

.... 13,600 

'I’errano .. 


Cliiti . 

_ 12..300 

Manfredoiiia .... 

.... 5,000 


.... 10,000 

Bari . 

.... 18,000 

Brindisi . 

.... 6,000 

Accrenza...... .. 


(.’ozenza. 

_ 11,000 

Monte I.coni ,. .. 

.... 8,000 

K« jroio. 

.... 16,000 

Palermo. 

.... 130,000 
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The Outlines of these (lomhiions me serrated into iiuinerous hays, ^nlfs, and 
promontories. The Mediterranean indents the sonth-ivest, whieli, witli the northern 
side of 8ieily, incloses an immense bay, at the bottom of which the sea, at some 
very remote period, seems to iiave forced itself a passage in the straits of Messina, 
so celebrated in ancient times for the supposed whirlpool of Chanfbdis, and the 
rock of Sa/lla. Tlie ^nlfs of Squillace and Taranto form laia;-e sweeps in the south¬ 
east shore, while others indent the coiusts of the Adriatic. Italy has frequently 
been compared to a high-heeled boot, the bottom part of the leg and the foot being 
occupied by the kingdom of Naples. According to this supposition, the point 
nearest to Sicily forms the toe, the promontory of Leuca, the heel, and that of Gar- 
gano has some resemblance to a spur. 

.A great part of this kingdom is mountainous, like most oth<‘r tracts of Italy, 
but there are also many beautiful plains and extensive vallies, which tlie ever genial 
climate adorns with a peculiar luxuriance of vegetation. The Apennines traverse 
the country through its whole extent, anil diversify it with their numerous ramifi¬ 
cations. One of these extends to the coast and reaches the Adriatic, in the pro¬ 
montory of Gargano. The main riilge also diviiles it into branches about the parallel 
of Mount Vesuvius, the one stretching towards the south-eastern peninsula, the 
other intersecting Calabria to the very shores of the strait that separates it from 
8icily. The most elevated summit of this chain, is Gran fSasso, which rises about 
8800 feet above the level of the sea. Velino is nearly 8300, and 8ila 5000 feet in 
height. Various groups and detached mountains diversify other parts of the countiy. 
The Volture, from which the u ind,* f 'uUurnus derivetl its nanur, is one of these 
groups, and the celebrated W’suvius, one of its insulated conical summits, standing 
on a space of nearly 30 miles in circumference. Though Vesuvius is the most in 
teresting oliject in this delightful country, its aiiiiearance at a distance is not very 
striking, e.xcept during an eruption, as its height is only about 3000 feet. But 
when it pours forth its torrents of burning lava and ashes, its clouds of smoke, and 
its terrific noise, it presents a spectacle at once grand and awful. It has been well 
observed, “The terrors of an eruption, the subterranean thunders, the thickening 
smoke, the ruddy flames, the stony showers ejected to a prodigious height, amidst 
the coruscations of native lightning, the throes of the mountain, the eruption of 
the lava, ticscending in a horrid and copious stream of destruction, have exercised 
the powers of many writers, but far exceed the utmost energy of description.” 

M'hat a /ate traveller has said of f/ie aspect of Italy in general, is peculiarly 
applicable to the kingdom of Naples. “No where are the sublime and beautiful, 
the soft and the romantic, the rich and the terrible, so happily blended. Ranges of 
lofty mountains, hills cultivated to their summits, lakes, waterfalls, fertile plains, 
torrents of lava, scarcely yet cool, and mountains still burning, g.ve an endless 
variety to the picture, or rather present an endless succession of enchanting views.” 
The surface of Sicily is also intersected by ridges of mountains, which divide it into 
three vallies. But the most distinguished feature in the scenery of this island, is 
Mount Etna, situated near the middle of the eastern coast, and at a short distance 
from the sea. The eruptions of this mountain have been recorded from the dawn 
of history to the present time. 

Etna lises majestically from a group of surrounding mountains, and is about 
11,000 feet above the level of the ocean. It towers over the eastern shore, and 
commands a view of the extensive plain f^al Domoiii, so called from the ancient 
nuiion, that th's mountain was the abode of the tormented. The fire, which is conti¬ 
nually burning in the bowels of Etna, now sornetiines styled Mount (iibello, induced 
the early poets to place there the forges of Cyclops, under the direction of Vulcan. 
There too, they located the prison of the giants who had rebelled against Jupiter. 
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^ ^ mountain is formed of three distinct rej^ions. 'I'he uprier pj 

IS covuei w! I peipetual snow ; the middle reg-ions are eneireled with forests, whi„., 
-ncoinpass It IiRe a girdle, and the lower parts consist of cultivated grounds, 
.tmUleU with Cities, towns, and villages, and peopled by KM), 000 individuals, who 

lertihty of the soil, though thousands have perished by the 


eruptions, which constantly threaten the existence of the r.Muainder. These dread- 
tul visitations generally break out at some distance below the suminit, and have 
termed a crater ot several miles in circumference, from which rivers of liipiid tire have 
treqiiently issued, and deluged the country to a great distance. In ItitiO, the <*ity of 
Catania, situated on the shore, more than thirty mil(*s Irom the summit of Etna, 
was nearly destroyed by one of these fiery Hoods ; and frequent damage is sustained 
by eartlupiakcs. 

Ihe general inclination ot this part of Italy, is from tlie Apennines to the 
opposite coasts, and the countiy is too narrow to admit of any river of magnitude. 
Numerous streams enter both the sea and the gulf of Vmiice, but these are generally 
mountain streams, caused by the lains ami the melting of the snow. A few of the 
ihost rapid torrents fall into the gulf of Taranto. Some interesting Lak 5 ’:s are met 
with, but they are seldom extensive. One of the largest is Crlunn, near the confines 
of the Papal territories, and in the parallel of Rome. It is represented by Sir William 
Hamilton, as being thirty miles in cirenmferenee, and its magnitude still increasing. 
It is snrroundeil by lofty mountains, stmldetl with cottages and farms, and was (he 
ancient Fudmus. Suetonius says the emperor tdandins enqiloyed HO,000 men for 
eleven years in constructing a subterraneous canal for the purpose of draining it, and 
much of this work still remains entire. Lugo d'Averuo is near I’lizzuolo, in the 
Terra di Lavoro, and was fabled by the ancient poets to Ik* of so poisonous a (|uality, 
that birds in attempting to fly across it, suddealy dropped into its waters. 'I'lie 
insalubrity of the stagnant marshes in its vieinity, doubtless, gave rise to (he fiction. 
The other lakes are small. 

Occiqiying a favouralile latitude, possessing a varied surface, and being nearly 
encompassed by the .sea, the Neapolitan (hu mate must be mild and agreeabh; during 
most of the year. Campagna Felix, whieh stretches on each side of the eapital, is 
constantly genial, with a serene sky, and the treasures ol the vegetalile kingdom 
produced in rich and varied profusion. During the most sultry parts of the year, 
the air is alternately cooled and refieshcd by bree/es from the mountains and tlie sea. 
In the more elevated districts, the winters are severe, and snowfalls abundant.Von the 
mountains, though schlom seen on the plains. In (he vi<*ini(y ol the marshes, the 
air is unhealthy, and Calabria has frequently been visited by earth(|uakes that have 
laid whole cities in ruins. In most parts of iSicily, the climate a[)proaches a tropical 
temperature ; for at Palermo, though situated on the northern shore, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer seldom falls below 50“, and frequently stands for several weeks together 
above 90°. 

In jiiJiny parts of these dominions the ground is chielly composed of barren 
rocks. In some it is volcanic, but in others it is light and fi'i tile. Local circum¬ 
stances have great efiect. The mountiiins of Abrnzzo, present t* * dreary aspect of 
the higher Alps, while the Campagna Felix, is associated with ideas of paradise. 
The provinces between the Apennines and the Tyrrhenian se.i, are often saturated 
with raiy, while those on the cast of the same riilge seldom experience a refreshing 
shower. .Many ari<l tracts are therefore met with towards the shores of the Adriatic. 
Calabria is very fruitful, except where over-run with wmiKls and marshes. The low 
lands of Sicily have always been noted for their fertility. Aoricui.ture in most 
parts is greatly neglected, though in a few places in Sicily, the English implements 
and improved modes of culture have been introduced. In most parts of the Neapo- 
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litan dominions, however, draining, irrigating, the proper application of manure, the 
most beneficial rotation of crops, and the growth of artificial grasses, are either 
unknown or not attended to. 

The division of labour, and the appropriation of soil, appear to be little better 
unilerstooil than the rotation of crops ; for vines, olives, and grain, are not only 
cultivated by the same person, but are often grown on the 'same spot. Elms and 
poplars are planted in rows, for the support of the vines, and the intermediate places 
sown with grain or pulse. Oxen are universally used for the business of agriculture, 
and the grain is either separated from the straw by the treading of cattle, or by a 
large rough stone which is dragged over it, till the sheaves are broken, and the corn 
shaken out. The most common kinds are wh«it, Indian corn, and barley, with rye 
in some of the high sandy districts, and rice in the low damp grounds. Flax 
ami hemp are usual protlucts. Cotton and tobacco are grown in some of the 
southern tracts. Olives are abundant, w’hile oranges, lemons, citrons, melons, 
aimuiids, dates, figs, pomegranates, and other fruits, manifest an approacii to a 
troj)ical climate. 

Neitlicr the domestic nor wild Animals differ much from those of other parts 
of Italy. Mules arc chiefly employed in travelling, as best adapted to the state of 
the eouutry. Large herds of buffaloes range over the marshy plains on (he north¬ 
west, while common cattle and sheep are bred in most others. The erested porcupine 
is peculiar to the south of Italy.—The Neapolitan territories have b«!en but little 
explored with respect to their Mineral treasures. Metals of various kinds, with 
rock-salt and other valuable fossil substances, have been discovered both in the 
continental and insular parts ; though few of them are worked to any advantage. 
Marble abounds, and crystal, with several other kinds of rare stones, are also 
obtained. Mineral Waters have been discovered in various places, and those of 
Costella Mare, a short distance from Naples, are among the most noted. 

Naples, the capital of these dominions, and the queen of the Mediterranean, 
lies at the bottom of a deep bay, spreading her greatness along the shore, and 
covering the acclivity of the rising hills with her gardens, her villas, and her retreats. 
The internal appearance of Najiles is pleasing, the buildings are lofty, and many of 
the streets wide and extensive. Mr. Galiff 'p, who lately visited this far-famed city, 
observes, “ There is no city in Europe comparable to Naples in point of beauty. 
I'here are finer buildings, and finer streets in St. Petersburgh ; but the situation of 
Naples, the animated prospects on every side, the magnificent bay, the islands, the 
awful and ever present phenomena of Vesuvius, the noble amphitheatre, wdiich the 
city forms in its gradual ascent from the shore to the top of the encircling hills, the 
incredible bustle of its immense population, of which no other town can give an 
adequate idea, the noise with which the air is constantly filled, by the n ding of car¬ 
riages,and the humof human voices inevery varied combination of tone and expression; 
all this completely overpowers the faculties at first, and produces a sort of intoxi¬ 
cation, which opens every pore to new and indescribable impressions. It is really as 
if one had previously been only half alive, and as if new senses were developed which 
had hitherto lain dormant and unconscious.” 

It is the charms of the situation, and the tout ensemble, and not the architectural 
magnificence that renders Naples thus enchanting. Moresco, Spanish, and Roman 
edifices are indiscriminately mingled together, and destroy all appearance of symmetry. 
The magnificence of its churches and palaces, consists in their magnitude, and the 
marbles, paintings, and decorations, with which they are literally encumbered. In 
extent and population, Naples is the fourth city in Europe, ranking next to London, 
l*aris, and Constantinople, and still taking the lead of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Vienna. Its form is oblong, stretching from north to south, and its circuit is esti- 
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mated aCuine miles, but ineluding the suburbs, it is double that extent. Many of 
the streets are narrow, and rendered gloomy by the height of the houses ; but others 
are and splendid. The Strada di Toledo, which extends more than half the 
length of the city, and has the Piazza di Mercato at the one entl, and the royal 
palace at the other, is the finest street in Naples, and one of the best in Europe. 
Nothing can exceed the liveliness and bustle of this street. From day-break till 
after sun-set, it is constantly crowded with passeng’ere, carnag'es, SOlditCS, /azaroni, 
beggars, stalls, and votaries of pleasure. The carriages drive so rapidly that they 
appear to cleave the immense crowd, which quickly closes again, like the waves on 
the ti ack of a vx’ssel ^ Most of the streets in the Neapolitan capital arc paved with 
bioad Hags ot lava, without any distinction for foot-passengers. Naples has several 
spacious, but few handsome, squares. Many of them are decorated with dlielisks and 
fountains 


Like most other capitals, Naples contains miinerous public buildings and insti¬ 
tutions. fSeveral of its churches have Iwen erected on the sites of more ancient 
temples, and the cathedral is supported by more than one hundred columns of granite 
that belonged to the ancient cdilice it has succeeded. 'Hie royal palace stands in 
the sipiare at the southern extremity of the Strada di Toledo, and is a spacious 
and handsome structure. The great theatn; of San Carlos, in the same sipiare, 
is one of the most superb in Europe. The aniversity has existed since the 
13th century, and several charitable institutions an* liberally supiiorted. Na|)les is 
not destitute of manufactures and trade, but they appear comparatively small when 
contrasted with some of the larger poi ts in the more northern countries. Its origin 
is lost in the lables of autiipiity, l)ut is generally ascribed to the (ireeks, by whom it 
was called Parfhciiope. Its present population is about 3.30,000. 

So little interest attaches to the pre.seut state of most of the other towns of this 
kingdom that only a few of them shall be brietly noticed. 

Baki is a large commercial town on the shore of tlie, Adriatic, and is the place 
where the Kings of Naples w<u-e .anciently crowned. The chief articles of its trade 
are wane, (ul, and fruit, and its |)opulation about IS,000. Taranto, wdiich was the 
aiuaent Tarenfum, is situated at the top of the gulf of the saiiu* name, and has 
about an equal number of inhabitants with Bari. B kggio is seated tm the strait 
of Messina, in a district that abounds with the riches of Calabria, and has some 
manufactures of small articles, and about lt),o()0 inhabitants, (iakta is one of the 
strongest places in the kingdom, and is situated on a small promontory of tlx* 
Mcditerr.'inean, not far from the Roman territories. Its population is about l.^i,!)!)!). 
Lecca anti Aqoii.a are both large inland towns, containing a population of about 
14,000 each. The former is situated near the centre of the south-eastern promon¬ 
tory, and the latter covers a hill on the cast side of the Aptmnines, near the northern 
part of the kingdom. 

Cai’UA stands at the foot of a mountain on the river Voturno, and has been 


celebrated since the days of Ilannibai, as being the j)lacc where luxury conquered 
that army which the Romans could not subdue. It contains numerous inscri|)tions, 
and about 7000 inhabitants. Amalfi, a .sea-port, about thirty mi'es below Najiles. 
is the place where the mariner’s compass is supposed to have been invented. 

Palermo is the capital of the island of fSicily. It stands on the side of a small 
bay on the northern shores, and spreads over part of a beautiful plain, to w hich 
groves of fruit-trees, and .superior cultivation, imjiart the appearance of a delightlul 
garden. When vawvcd from Monte Pelegrino, Palermo presents a charming pros¬ 
pect. The bay forms ti graceful swa^ep along the shore ; spires, domes, aiul turrets, 
rise above the other buildings ; and the adjacent plain is adorned w^ith convents, 
villas,and cottages, romantically interspersed among its luxuriaiu foliage,and backetl 
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by an amphitheatre of majestic mountain scenery. The form of the city is circular, 
and the two best sticcts intersect cacdi other at right angles, near the centre, forming 
a handsome octagonal space, where they meet. Tliey are terminated by the four 
principal gates of the city. Many of the houses liave something imposing in their 
architeelure ; and the fountains, columns, statues, and busts, with which they are 
adortjed, are suitable decorations for a southern ca})ital. The chief public buildings 
are churches and monasteries, which are numerous. The principal public walk at 
Palermo, is a terrace, called the Marina, which extends about a mile along the 
bay, and is crowded every evening. The eastern extremity of the Marina is 
terminated by the Flora gjirden, w'hich is a spacious area laid out in public walks, 
interspersed with statues, fountains, and summer-houses. This is open to all classes, 
ami is much frccpientetl during the cool of Dlie evening. 

Though the streets of Palermo are thronged with people to excess, it is not a 
place of great tratle. It has manufactures of si Ik and satin, whicli,with wine, oil, and a 
few other productions of the island, compose its chief exports; but its imports embrace 
numerous articles ofbotl’i luxury and convenience. It seems to have been founded by 
the Pho'nieians, and was successively possessed by the Carthaginians, the Romans, 
and the Sara(.*ens, iind now contains a population of about one hundred and thirty 
thousand individuals. 


Mkssina is a large handsome city, on the western shore of the strait which 
sej)arates Sicily from the contiiumt. Tlie strait is here about three miles in width, 
and from the middle of it Messina has a noble and commanding aspect. A stately 
range of buildings, more than a mile in length, fronts the sea, and is only sepa¬ 
rated from it l>y a spa(;ious <[uay. A ridge of lofty, rugged mountains rises almost 
immetliately from the sea, while the other parts of Messina gradually ascend 
their swelling bases, and present nearly every public building tiistinctly to view ; 
the white stone of which they are composed forming a striking contrast with the 
dark green of the forest beliind. A dreadful earthquake destroyed most of thet<»wn 
in 17<S.‘i, but a new and still more handsome, city has risen on its ruins. The 
churches are numerous, and some of them .splendid; while monasteries and convents 
arc thickly scattered both in the city and the neighbourhooil. The harbour is a 
spacious basin, formed by a tongue of land that projects into the sea on the opposite 
side of tlie bay, on which the city stands The trade is extensive, and all tlie pro¬ 
ducts of the island are exported, with silk, which is largely manufactured in the 


city. About 10,000 pipes of Faro wine are annually shipped. The imports are 
chietly colonial produce and British manufactures. The population is about 80,000. 

Catania is a noted city at the foot of Mount Etna, and has sufl'ered greatly 
from its eruptions. It is not less eminent among the cities of Sicily for its extent 


and beauty, than from its relation to the history of that volcano which “ rises from 
its wide base on those shores, with a majesty and singleness of form and outliru' 
which render it almost unique among the mountains of the world.” Though three 
times destroyed by the lava, Catania has always arisen from its ashes more splen 
didly than before, and now ranks among the most elegant cities in Europe. Several 
of its public edifices are handsome structures. It contains about thirty monasteries 
and convents, with an elegant cathedral, and forty-eight churches, besides other 
places of worship. Most of the houses are built of lava, and the streets arc paved 
with the same substance. Its po[)ulation has varied greatly at different periods ; 
but the salubrity of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, have contributed much 
to its prosperity; and the number of its inhabitants is now about 50,000. Syracuse, 
the ancient capitalof the island,is situated on the eastern shore,and has been thethea 
tfe of many great events, and the seat of a nourishing republic. It gave birth to the 
celebrated Archimedes, 2H7 years before Christ, and by whose superior knowledge. 
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the city maintained a siege of three years rfgainst the Romans in the first Panic 
war ; bnt it does not now contain more than aliout 20,000 inhabitants. Nofo, on the 
ea.^t, ami Mazara on the south-west coast, are both largo sea-ports, and the capitals 
of the vallios of their respective names. 

Neither the Neapolitans nor the Sicilians are a manufacturing people. Silk is 
their shiple article, but nearly half the (piantity ma<ie is exported raw. The whole 
ot ftaiian industry, indeed, is at a very low ebb. A cliniate that reduces the wants 



paralizing intluenee over Italy, 
and rendered the lower classes of the inhabitants more, wretched, and far less asefnl 
to society, than the same orders in any other country in Europe. A few cottons 
and muslins, with embroidery, and some other articles designi'd for their own con¬ 
sumption, are also made in various parts of the country; with fire-arms and 
porcelain ; but not in (piantities sufiicient for the demand. Its Commerce partakes 
<)t the languor of its general industry, and most of its valuable products are exported 
in their crude state, and in foreign vessels. Its principal exports are oil. silk, wool, 
fruit, cotton, ami wine. The imports include sugar, cotfoe, and other coloni.d 
produce ; with woolhms, linens, cottons, hardware, tin, lead, cloeks, watches, tind 
furniture. Salt-fish is likewise sent in great (quantities to the Italian and Nea¬ 
politan |)orts. 

The late revolution at Naqdes, and the present unsettled state of imblic afiairs 
in that kingdom, render it necessary to defer an a(reount of its G(wer)inmit and 
Constitution till the close of the work. By that time, it is probable, not only the 
form of government which Naples is to have, will be dcCmitively settled, but a sys¬ 
tem Avill be devised and recognised for the whole of the Italian stat(is. Such, at 
least, is expected to lie the result of the conferences at Laybach, and of the policy 
pursued by Austria and Russia. Its Armv is about 25,000, and its Navv (Consists 
of three ships of the line, with a Jew smaller vess(‘ls, and gun-boats. The Revknck 
has lately been estimated at a little more than two millions sterling. 

The people of these dominions are all catholics, except the descendants of those 
Albanians who sought an asylum there when the Turks over-ran iheir country in 
the loth century, and who still adhere to the rights ol th(‘ (ireek church, rwenly 
archbishops, and one hundred and twenty-fivt' bishops, with nunierous churches, 
monasteries, and convents, priests, monks, and nuns, form a splendid ecclesiastical 
establishment. In few countries is a profession of r(‘ligiou more obvious—-in none, 
are its benign fruits more .sparingly cxhibitc'd. The Neapolitans arc nnivers.illy 
allowed to be the most .sensual people in Europe; hence the most distinguishing 
trait in their character, is the enjoyment of the present moment, iTgardless of tlu*. 
future. Their LAN(nJA(JE is a dialect of the Italian. The eHects of Eoik^ation 
are scarcely })erceptible; and though not destitute of institutions, Arts and Sciences 

do not nourish. ^ , , 

'riic following brief .sketch presents a lively picture ol many of the customs and 
scenes daily Avitnessed in this celebrated (uty.—“ Najiles has Ixh u said to resemble 
•a large house, Avith a Aast number of inhabitants, and the simile is a just one ; for, 
sleeping excepted, cA'crv thing is done in the streets here, "that in other countries is 
done w’ithin. doors. All the artisans and uuH’hanies work in the open street, j>ro- 
ducing the most curious medley of sounds and sights that can be conceived. The 
noise of the jmpulace of the streets of Naples is without example; this is a.ssisted 
bv ah poAAX'rs of gesticulation, and a perjietual motion. Fish, fruit, pulse, and 
melons in slices, are perp<;tually on sale; here are also the Avater and lemonade 
sellers at their stands, inviting you every moment; the beggars too, whom it is 
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impossible to get rid of, harass yon every instant; begging monks, black, M’hite, 
and grey, carrying their booty to tlieir convents in bag.s ; others leading load(‘d asses 
in ropes, make up a part of the scene; capuchins and recollets, ndtli their robes 
tucked up, scarcely move their legs under them ; but sailer the vulgar, who are 
ready enough, to kiss their hands with the greatest diwotion ; priests in sable, with 
their spectacles on, smiding np the fresh air. Many female religions are also"to be 
seen, some who have fulliled their vows, and others who content themselves with 
bare promises ; numbers of others in black, with their heads neatly di'esscd, and 
their IK*t w'ithout shoes ; boys crowding round the sellei’s of maccaroni, to bc<»- a 
spoonful now and then; sipialling infants,-jugglers, players on the hautboy, and 
bag-pipers with dancing puppets ; w'alking musicians, who exhibit their w'retchcd 
playing and singing before the images of tlie Madonnas in the streets ; soldiers on 
foot, officei-s in their open carriages ; lawyers arm in arm, walking to the Vicaria ; 
the processions, funerals, oxen drawing dung carts, to sell the contents to the 
gardeners, or to those wdx) sell it again.—^'fliis is a faint picture of life as it is exhi¬ 
bited in the streets of Naples.” 

In the remains of ancient art, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies yields to the 
Papal States, but in the singular and sublime phenomena of Nature, it is surpassed 
by few. There the earth frequently trembles, the tremendons Volcano roars, the 
day is darkened with clouds of smoke, aud the night is illuminated by the ascend¬ 
ing flames, while torrents of crimson lava roll a liery deluge over regions of incom¬ 
parable beauty. Cities have not only been dcstroyixl, but so completely taigulfed 
by the flood, that every trace of their existence w’as for ages buried iii oblivion. 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are striking examples ; and instead of being subjects of 
ancient history, they have become objects of modern discovery. So deep imleed is 
the former entombed, and so indurated the substance w^ith which it is covered, as to 
cause the excavation to be abandoned, lint Pompeii being much nearer the surface, 
and the matter much more easily removed, great part of it is once more exposed to 
the light of day. The w ork of disclosure still proceeds, and the following brief 
account, given by a gentleman who lately visited it, cannot but be interesting. 
“ The houses in general are very low, and the rooms are small, 1 should think not 
above ten feet high. Every house is provided with a \vell and cistern. Every thing 
seems to be in proportion ; the principal streets do not appear to exceed ll> feet in 
width, with side pavements of about three feet; some of the subordinate streets are 
from six to ten feet wide, with the side pavements in projiortion, these arc occa- 
sionally high, and are reached by steps. The columns of the barracks are about 15 
feet in height, they are made of tulfa with stucco ; one-third of the shaft is smoothly 
plastcied, the rest fluted to the capital. The waills of the houses are often jiainted 
red, afld some of them have borders and antique ornaments, masks, and imitations 
of marble, but in general poorly executed. I have observed, on the w'alls of an 
eating room, various kinds of food and game tolerably represented ; one woman's 
apartment w’as adorned wdth subjects relating to love; and a mans with pictures of 
a martial character. Considering that the wiiole has been under ground upwards 
of seventeen centuries, it is certainly surprising that they should be as fresh as at 
the period of their burial. The whole extent of the city, not more than half of which 
is excavated, inav lie about four miles.”— fVillittms. 

Etna and Vesuvius have already been noticed ; but the curious cavern, called 
the Grotto del Cane, and the Sol/atara, deserve the attention of the traveller, with 
numerous others of minor interest, that cannot be described in this general sketch. 
The (irotto del Cane is a cave near Naples, from which a hot mephitic vapour con¬ 
stantly issues. It derives its name from the experiment being usually made with 
dogs. The animal when brought near the mouth, manifests liis uneasiness by con- 
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t- / I . , , . . appellation of Soi/atara is a corruption of 

^11 * J?iveuto an oval plain, extending on an eminence, but surrounded 

on an sides by an elevated border, resembling a rampart. The shattered hills that 
lorni this rampart are impregnated with sulphur, and heated by a subterranean 
lire. I hey lu-e destitute of all verdure, and of all apjiearanee of vegetation. The 
plain below is a pale yellow surface of sulphureous marl, thrown like a vault over 
an abyss of fire. Its heat almost scorches the feet of those who pass over it, and 
the workings ol the furnace beneath, are heard distinctly through it. A stamp, or 
the rolling of a stone over it, rebellows in hollow innrinurs, weakening as they 
deseeml, till they lose themselves in the vastness of the abyss below. Siiiphureous 
exhalations arise from the crevices ; and from an orifice atone of the exireinities a 
thick vajionr by day, and a pale blue flame liy night, burst forthwith a murmuring 
.sound and great impetuosity.”—LWare. ' 

Several small Isuanos are situated in the large gulf between the northern 
shores of Sicily and the (.’ontiiumt. They lie in the liOth degree of latitude, and 
extend from about 1,‘5" 15'to 15" 40'of east longitude, and are denominated the 
Lipaki Islands, from being tlie largest. 'I’he whole group comprises twelve, with a 
number of barren rocks that have not received specific names. 'Phesc are Lipari, 
Stromboli, \'oleano, Salini, Felieuda, Alieuda, Panaria, Voleanello, Vacheluse, 
Lisea, Dattolo, and Tila Navi. The M hok; group bears the strongest marks of a 
volcanic origin, and in several of them subterranean fires are still active. The most 
noted volcanoes are those of Stromboli and Volcano. The first, indeed, is the only 
one yet discovered that rages without intermission, which it appears to have done for 
more than 2000 years. This induced the ancients to suppose that Vulcan’s work¬ 
shop and furnaces were, beneath these islands, where, Avith his Lyclops, he forged the 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. Eotus, the god of the winds, was also thought to reside 
here, and hence they W(M*e frequently called Insula? EolUc. Only four or five of the 
groiq) are inhabited by about 20,000 people; and where they are susceptible of 
cultivation, tlujy yield excellent wine and fruits, particularly figs and currants. 
The inhabitants‘are distinguished cultivators and intrepid fishermen. Tliey export 
fish, alum, sulphur, nitre, and other volcanic products, and supply most of Europe 
with pumice-stone. The nearest of these islands is about twelve miles, and the 
furthest about thirty-five from the coast of Sicily ; Lipari, the largest of the group, 
is nearly twenty miles. It is pojmlous, and well cultivated, with a surface of 100 
square miles and 15,000 inhabitants. About 2000 pipes of wine, (chiefly malmsey) 
arc annually ex|)orted from this island alone, and there is a high conical hill entirely 
composed of pumice-stone. Lipati is tiui jirincipal towm, and contains about two- 
thinls of the whole population. The islands present many caverns and some 
Natural Curiosities.' 

Several islands arc also met with off the coast of Sicily, ard near the gulf of 
Naples, which present similar productions, and acknowledge the same government, 
'fhe isle of Ischia, at the northern entrance of the gulf of Naples, exhibits various 
volcanic appearances ; and Capri, the ancient Cap ea, was rendered memorable by 
the debaucheries of 'J’iberius. The isles of Ponza are situated further north-west, 
and are more renowned for the exile of Julia the daughter of Augustus, than foi 
any modern circumstance. 
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I. The Guand Duchy of Tuscany. 


TUSCANY is situated in the upper part of Italy, and is lialf encompassed by th<? 
States of the Church. It is bounded on the west by ihe Mediterranean, and on thte 
north-west by the small principality of Imcca, except a detached part which borders 
on the south of Parma, between the states of Modena and those of Sardinia. It lies 
chiefly betu'eeu the 42d and the 44th degrees of latitude, and resenddes a heart in 
shape, with its point towards the south. Its greatest leugtli is about 130 miles, and 
its extreme breadth rather juore than 100, comprising a surface of 9270 scpiare 
miles, and a population of 1,170,000, which is about 12() persons to eacli stpiare mile. 

This state lately formed a part of the French empire, but was restored to His 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, by the fauigress at Vienna, 
with the addition of the State of Presidii, and that part of tlie island of Fdl>a which 
belonged to the king of Sicily before the year 1801, together with the principality 
of Pioinbino. Much of this duchy, which includes a great part of the ancient 
Etruria, is mountainous. The Apennines intersect it and spread their lamifications 
over all the eastern and southern ilistriets. 4'hc Maremma stretches through a great 
part of the south-western regions ; but here the efforts of art, and the labours of culti¬ 
vation have greatly diminished the influence of the Mai Aria, and rendeied this part 
of the unhealthy tract much su{)erior to that in the Papal States. Tuscany presents 
many picturestpie and beautiful scenes, sublime by Nature and arlorned Iry art. 
Amidst the more rugged parts, vallies smiling with the blushing fruits of Pomona, 
and the waving treasures of Ores, are interspersed. The two principal rivers of 
Tuscany, are the Auno and the O.mbuonnf. ; the former intersects the country from 
east to west, and enters the Mediterranean near the northern extremity of the coast; 
the latter flows towards the south, and uaininates in the same sea. The Soil is 
often very fertile, yielding abundance of various kinds of grain, with oranges, 
lemons, olives, grapes, mulberries, and the different fruits common to other parts of 
Italy. Minerals are also obtained in the motintains of Tuscany, with several pre¬ 
cious stones not common to other parts. Among these have been mentioned, 
amethysts, jaspers, cornelians, crystal, laf)is lazuli, and chalcedony, with abundance 
of marble and alabaster. Quicksilver is also one of its products. Minbual 
Waters have been discovered, and those of Pisa have long been celebrated. 

The capital of this grand duchy is Florence, which is not only one of the 
principal cities of Italy, but one of the handsomest in Europe. It stands in a 
beautiful plain watered by the Arno, and derives its name from the multiplicity of 
elegant flowers that bloom in its vicinity. It commands delightful prospects in 
almost every direction. It is immediately encompassed with gardens, plantations, 
and villas, and more remotely surrounded with plains, hills, and vales, chequered 
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I>y \voo<l8 and siJverodhy streams. It well deserves, therefore, its title of Fiorenza 
[ja liella. It stands on the Arno, which is crossed by several handsome bridges, 
one of which is much admired for its architectural beauty. The city is about five 
or six miles in circumference, and contains many noble structures belonging to the 
principal families of the Tuscan states ; but as the Tuscan architecture is heavy, 
the edifices do not possess tl)at airy elegjint lightness which distinguishes the Ilornan. 
Many of the streets are handsome, and the palaces front each other on tlm opposite 
banks of the river. The ducal residence is a spacious structure of free-stone, con¬ 
taining about 900 departments. The Piazza del Dttea, is a noble square surrounded 
with elegant buildings, and adorned with statues. The cathedral is a magnificent 
structure. Its walls are cased with marble, and its floor })aved with the same 
material, from a design of Michael Angelo. Its dome is also greatly admired. 
The churches are numerous, and many of them rich and beautiful. But Florence 
is not only distinguished for its situation and its buildings, but as the seat of the 
elegant and liberal arts. The Medlceau gallery, frequently called the gallery of 
Florence, has been long renowned throughout Europe; and is literally crowded with 
specimens of every age since the 1 Ith century. Many of the most v;duable of these 
were removed to Paris during the domination of the French, but have since been 
restored. The celebrated I ’enus de Medicis stands there, the wonder of art, ami the 
admiration of ages. The university, the academy, the schools of flu* fine arts, the 
])ublic libraries, the museum, and the botanical garden, are all attractive objects to 
the man of taste. Florence has also manufactures of silks, satins, jewellery, hats, 
some other articles, and a good trade, which is chiefly carried on by tlu* .lews. It 
has given birth to many eminent men, and now contains a population of 75,000 
individuals. 

LEriiiOKN, (the Livorno of the Italians) is one of the most flourishing sea-ports 
in Italy. It stands in a marshy district, and, like Venice, a (tart of it is intersected 
by canals, whi>:h carry the merchandize to the doors of the warehouses. 'J'lie harbour 
is difficult tO’enter, and tioes not contain sulfieient water for large ships, which lie 
in the road'jtead mo(»rt;d to great pillars. Like the* other Italian eitii’s, it aboutids 
in churches, and has many good buildings. 'I'he La/.ari tto near tiie harbour is 
esteemcti one of the finest establishments of the kind in Europe. I.eghorn is the 
priupipal medium of the Italian comineree with the Levant, and the northern shores 
of.Africu. The present nund)er of inhabitants is about 5(),(K)(). 

Pisa is an ancient city, situated near the mouth of the Arno. Most of its 
commerce, however, has been transferred to Lcgliorn, and it has greatly declined 
from its former consequence. It covers a widi^ space, but much of it is thinly 
peopled, and its inhabitants do not (‘xceed IS,(K)0. SiENN.\, or Si i’.na, is also a vene 
rable and renowned city of the Tuscan states, though, like Ifisa, it has lost much of 
its former splendour. Augustus planted a colony here (eo/oam sinensis), and it 
became a populous city ; but after experiencing various vicissitudes, its inhabitants 
are now reduced to about 1(>,000. Its cathedral is a not<‘<l (lothic stiuctuic*, tlie 
mosaic pavement of which is supposeil to be the finest in Italy. It is the seat of a 
university and several academies. Siena has also nianufactuies of cloth, hats, and 

ribbands, with tanneries and iron-works. 

The Government of Tuscany is nearly absolute. The Aumy amounts to about 
GOOO ; and the Ilevenue to nearly ot^500,b()0. The Uhlioion and Ecclesiastical 
l^tablishmeuts are the same as in other parts of Italy; but it has always been 
one of the chief seats of Literature, Art.«, and Sciences. Its school ol painting 
soon rose to eminence under Cimabue, and was subsequently honoured liy enrolling 
the names of Leonardi da J inci, and Mie/uud Jngelo, among its celebrated men. 
'J’he Florentines of the present age seem to be distinguished from most of the other 
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Italians, by their love of conviviality ; for a late traveller, who visited their city, 
observes, 

“ The Florentines arc in many respects totally different from the other Italians. 
They are more vain tiian any of their neighbours, and are ostentatious even iji trifles. 
The young men are conceited in their persons, and one hardly sees one of them pass 
before a looking-glass, without stopping to admire himself, or to adjust some part of 
his <lress. Even in the bathing-ho\Jse, 1 do not think 1 ever saw one who did not 
fold his towel round his head, either before or after the bath, in the shape of an 
ornamental turban. One of the points on which they display most vanity, is their 
eating; they boast of it as if it were a great distinction to have plenty to eat, and 
a great virtue to derive the highest cnjoyhicnt from it, ‘ I am now going to dine or 
to eat extremely well, after which I shall rest awhile, and then I shall sup,’—is a 
phrase which I have heard more than twenty times from different persons. They 
are withal extremely officious, and seldom loth to receive payment for their services. 
Their politeness, language, and manners, render them very agreeable to strangers; 
and I liave seen few societies which I should prefer to, or even like so well, as that 
of Florence.”— Gafijfe. 

Many singular scenes and Natural Curio.sitic.s exist among the elevated ri<lges 
of the Apennines, among which the following descrve;j to be mentioned. NearPietra 
Mala, at the foot of Mount Candida, is a tire jierpctually issuing from the ground. 
Mr. Williams says, when he visited the spot, it rose in lambent flames among loose 
earth and stones, depositing a carbonaceous matter, volatized, and lying like soot, 
without peculiar smell. When the wind blew, the flames were noisy like a bonfire, 
but in a calm they were silent. The extent v as then about eleven feet, and the 
height about the same number of inches. When Mr. Eustace was at the same place 
he states their length at 140 feet. 

In addition to the continental part of these dominions, the Grand Duke pos¬ 
sesses the island of Elba, which is separated by a naiaovv channel fixun the western 
promontory of Etruria. It is an irregular mountainous island, about GO miles in 
circuit, and peopled by twelve or thirteen thousand inhabitants. Elba was early 
known to the Greeks as JEthalia, and subsequently as lira. Its climate is salu¬ 
brious, and its productions, wine and olives, with other fruits, corn, and maize. 
Chesnuts, almonds, and walnuts, also grow in many [ilaces. But cultivation is either 
little understood, or much neglected, as the grain raised is insufficient for the supply 
of the inhabitants half the year. The principid domestic animals are horses and 
mules. Cattle are very scarce, but goats are numerous, and their milk is generally 
used. Elba has always been celebrated for its iron mines, near Rio, which are now 
extensively worked. It is also supposed to contain gold, silver, and copper, and has 
abundance of granite, load-stone, and marble. It has recently, hov ^ver, derived 
celebrity, from becoming the residence, and forming the Lilliputian empire of Buona¬ 
parte, after his first overthrow in 1814. 

Fouto Feuhajo, which is thought to be the Argoas Porius of antiquity, is the 
capital. It is a neat small town, with a good harbour, and a population of 5000. 
Porto I^mgone has about 2000 inhabitants. Six other small towns are situated in 
different parts of the island. The coast contains several commodious bays and 
natural harbours, and the tunny fishery is carried on oflfthe shores. 

2. Statf.s of Modena. 

The States of Modena are situated between the northern part of the Papal 
dominions and the States of Parma. They are likewise bounded on the north by 
the Austrian territories, and on the south by the principality of Lucca. They compose 
an inland tract of country, about 85 miles in length, and 25 in breadth, including a 
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a population of 370,000 individuals; which is 

nearly 180 persons to each mile. 



to revert to the Archduke, with the other parts of tlie territories. Tlie <lueal states 
therefore, only include at present, the six districts (,f Modena, Re-irio, Mirandola! 
Lorre^f^io, Carpi, and Navidlara, ivith Massa Carrara in reversion. 

These territories form a jiart of the rich basin of the Po, which ivashes th(*ii’ 
northern extremity, and are watered by its tributary stream that Hows from north 
to south nearly through their whole extent. The suifaee is a gently undulating 
plain, seldom risinginto elevations that deservethe name of mountains, except where the 
ramifications of the Apennines sti-etch into the southern parts. Numerous streams de¬ 
scend from these branches, and are chiefly collect<!d in the rivers Croshilo, Pauaro, 
ail’d Seechia, M’liich are all tributary to the Po. The c////o//c is mild amrpleasaut, 
and tlie sot/, in general, rich and fruitful. The cliief products are corn, wine, and fruit. 
Olives, mulberries, and grain, are extensively cultivated. 'I'he jiastures are excellent, 
and great niunbersof cattle are bred. Bees arc also objec^ts of much attention, Imt 
the principal article, both of produce and manufacture, is silk. Minerals of several 
kinds arc likewise produced iii the hilly parts, and (.!arrara is poted for yielding the 
best marble in Italy. 

Modena, the capital, is a handsome town, situated on a fertile plain, between 
the Pauaro and the Secchia, The houses are well-built, the streets clean and regular, 
and most of them bordered with arcades. The principal building is the jjiical 
palae<‘, which is a noble structure, situated in a large scpiare. T’lie cathedral is only 
remarkable for its marble tower, which is one of the highest in Italy. The buildings 
belonging to the college are spacious and handsoim*, and the library contains about 
80,000 volumes. The other ehief objects of attention in Modena are the hosjiitals, 
the citadel, and some scientific collections. The manufactures are silk, woollens, 
leather, and glass. The po|)nlation is estimated at 25,000. 

Reooio is the next town in point of population, and contains about 13,000 
inhabitants. Massa has about 10,000. Many of the best houses are built of Car¬ 
rara marble; and then^ is an academy of sculjiture and arcihiteeture. Mikandola 
is a fortified town, with manufactures of silk and linen, and about 8200 inhabitants. 
The otlua- towns are all much smaller. T'he regidar army, supported by the (band 
Dukes, is about 2500 : and the annual revenue of the state is 120,0t)t). 

3. States <»f Pahma. 

Parma is situated on the we.st of Modena. It forms nearly a square inland 
state on the right bank of the Po, and contains a superficial exletit of about 2300 
square miles, and 380,000 inhabitants. T1 cse territories inehnk' tlu* Dnehies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Gnastalla, which were grantcxl by the coiig’css to the arch¬ 
duchess Maria Louisa, after the detlironcment of her husband, Napoleon Buonaparte. 
The southern districts are intersected by branches of the Apennines, but tin* northern 
stretch into extensive plains, watered by various streams that ultimately tall into the 
Po. The soil in the mountainous tracts is stony and barren, but in the plains and 
vullies it is rich and fertile, producing wheat, maize, wine, and fruits, with hemp, 
.saffron, and all kinds of vegetables common to the northern parts ot the Italian 
peninsula. It also yields rich pasturage, Jind numerous herds of cattle are kept. 
Parmesan cheese was originally made in this Duchy, but it is now more generally 
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produced in the rich ineiidows nenr Lodi. Bties and .silk-worms are objects of atten¬ 
tion, «'ind .silk aiticles constitute the chief manufacture. Tron, copper, and vitriol, 
are obtainc<l in the nionntains. 

Pauma is the capital of these doininion.s. It is delightfully .situated on a fertile 
plain, and watered by a small river of the same name. Parma is not .so well-built 
as many of the other large towns of Italy, but has a handsome S(|uare near the 
centre, surrounded with arcades. Its J'ortiticatiotLs are of little importance, but its 
pentagonal citadel is esteemed one of the strongest in Italy. The dome of the cathe¬ 
dral is noted for its paintings by (’orreggio ; and the cupola of .St. John’s w'as 
painted also by the same artist. The r)ther public buildings prestmt nothing remark¬ 
able. Its university is not numerously attended. It is the see of an archbishop and 
the .seat of Ducal administration. Its manufactures are principally silk ami hats ; 
the poptdation is about ,‘30,000. 

Placentia is the other chief city in these states. It is situated on the right 
bank of the Po. The [uiblic buildings, sipiares, and fountains, are handsome. 'I'lic 
street called the Stradoae is about 1000 yards long, ami is reckoned om; of the finest 
in Italy. It has a cathedral, and a great number of cluirches, and about 15,000 
inhabitants.—^'Phe government is ab.solute, as the legislative and executive powers 
are wholly in the hamls of the reigning prince. 

The Religion is catholic; the y/rw// about 2500 ; and the revenue of the stale 
nearly X'160,000 annually ; but it is encumbered with a public debt. The inhabi¬ 
tants are considered as a frugal ami industri(»ns people, and le.ss addicted to sensual 
pleasures than in some of the other states. The reversion of these countries was 
vested in the houses of Austria and Sartlinia, but the arrangements that took place 
between these powei'S and JSpain, in 1818, assigned it to the latter. 

4. The Duchy of Lucca. 

This small principality was created a Duchy by the congress in 1815, and given in 
full sovereignty to her Majesty the Infanta Maria Louisaof Spain, and her descendants 
in the direct male line. Lucca is encompassed by Tu.scany, Modena, and the Medi¬ 
terranean, and contains about 430 .scpiare miles, with 124,000 inhabitants. Much 
of this territory is mountainous, and its scenery is picturesque and beautiful, while 
the industry of the inhabitants has covered many of the hills, to their very summits, 
with vines, olives, chesimts, and mulberry-trees. The atmosphere has all the mild- 
ne.ss and .serenity of an Italian sky. The delightful plain upon which the capital 
stands, and the vallies in other parts of the duchy, are composed of black alluvial 
soil, like most parts of Lombardy, and abounds with rich pasturage. Some grain 
is produced, but wine, oil, ami silk, are the chief products, and form the principal 
articles of its exports. 

The capital is Lucca, situated on a beautiful plain, near the southern confines, 
and watered by the river .Serchio. Lucca is about three miles in circnniference. Its 
ramparts are planted Avith trees. This city does not contain any thing that distin¬ 
guishes it from the other large towns in the north of Italy. Several of the churches 
are built of Larrara marble. The cathedral and St. Michael’s are the most elegant. 
'J'lu’ )>alace of the princess is a large structure surrounded with trees. Many of the 
nobility have elegant mansions in the vicinity. Lucca has a university, an acmlcmy 
of Arts and Sciences, with a celebrated establishment for the education of females 
of noble birth. There are likevi'ise manufactures of cloth ami silk, but the principal 
trade is in oil. The celebrated baths of I.rueca are on the banks of the Serchio, 
near the town, and are much frequented. The inhabitants of Lucca aimmnt to 
about 18,000. The lleligum is catholic, the y/iwy about 800, and the yearly income 
of the Duchy nearly X^()5,000, to which his Imperial Majesty, the einneror ot Austria. 
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of Tuscany add 500,000 francs, or 
i21,000 annually. The people of this Duchy excel most of the other Italians in 
moral and industrious habits. 

5. The Rkpitbuic op San Marino. 

San Marino is indisputably the least state in Europe. It contains an extent 
of about -10 sqiiai’e miles, with a population of 7000 individuals. It is sitiuited 
in tin; Roman States, ji lew miles south-west of the city of Rimini, ;ind (.*onsists of ji 
mountain of nearly 2000 feet in elevation, and a narrow tract at its base. Its orig’in 
is asta'ihed to aDalnuitian mason of that ntum;, who n'paired thither, and was aller- 
wards joined liy other settlers who gradually formed themselves into a small republic, 
which has maintained its independence inviolable for a thousand years. Though 
wholly encompassed by the Papal States, tlu^ San Marinians do not acknowledge 
the temporal authority of the I’opc; in any otlier sense than as protector. It pro¬ 
duces good fiasturage, wine, and fruit. The winii is saiil to lie long kept in cavei ns 
to imjirove its quality. It contains a fortified town of the same name, situated on 
the steej) side of the mountain, from whence the turrets of its churches, Convents, 
and tiu? three towers that form part of its ilefence, are seen at a great distance. This 
is perhaps the only i^ity in It«dy Avhich do(*s not contain any church built in a go<»d 
style. 'Phe population, inclmling those in the suburb of Rorgo, is stated at 661)0, 
the remainder of the people belonging to the Republic are spread over the territoiy 
in a few villages and ilctached houses. As this is an insulated mountain, its 
summit affords a delightful view in every direction. Towards the west, the eye 
ranges over the chain of monntains that s<‘parates the Tuscan from the Roman 
States ; towards tln‘ south, it surveys the paradise of Romagna and the Duchy of 
Urbino, as far as the monntains of Ancona; on the east, stretches the Adriatic, 
and, in clear weather, the hills of Daimatia are seen in the horizon ; while towards 
the. north, the view is liounded by the towering summits of the Alps. 'I'he Religion 
of San Marino is Catholic ; and the annual Revenue of the state about ,4'5000. All 
the inhabitants of this small Republic are engaged in agricultural pursuits, aUd 
apj)car perfec.dly contented with their situation ; tor when Ruonapartc offered to 
exteml their dominions to the sea, they refused the enlargement, and only requested 
that he would command his douaniers not to act towards them too rigorously. 


5£ 
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Latitudes and Longitudes of f/ic principal Places in Italy. 


The Latitiules are all Xortfi, anil Loii^itiules all //«*/. 
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MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND EXCHANGES. 


V^arions Monies, Wcij'lits, and Measure?, are used in tlic different States of Italy j but the following, which 
are those most generally employed in the larger States, are all that can he given in this place. 


Momks. 


]\fonirx of .h ctmnl. 

Ko.Mlt. 

are ktiil at Hmiie in ficuth tomnni. i>l 10 Pacili 
eaeli ; e\ei |il liy (jovi iiinieni, «li(i i iii|ili,^ llie Si inli ill 
ccmtta, ul' III I'aoli larli. 

s. (1. 

it Oiiatliini are 1 I’.iiiieelio, equal In 0 Oy^ 

10 IJajeeelii .. 1 I’aitle O a ^ 

10 I'aoli . 1 Seiulii or (.'KnMi -••• o 

The exelianees are generally made in tin S.iolmli SluMpa 
d'oeo, wliii li it divided inici CO Soldi, and caeli .'•oldi into 
lit Denari. 

N.M’I.ES. 

Arcoimts ail' lu n* kept in lyuatli Jirano, dix 
into HH> (iiaui. Tlio I)(u at<f is divitkMl as tdllovxs, 

s. 

?(» (»raui 1 'I'aii, cijiial to G 7 

6 Tiiii. I Durat • • • • 3 - 

Ollirr liivisiouii «it' tiu’ Oticat aro also in nsr, but tliis is 
the most coiiiniou, anti that in wliit h the bankeis keep their 
aecounis. 

Ti'kin. 

\l llie eapilal id'the Sardinian teriilories, aecmints are 
Iisnallv kepi in Lin, Suhii, and Diwiii, I’iedmonlese eiir- 
reney ; ihoiigli it.s lale Milijeetioii has partially inliodnei d 
the I'rane and t'enlinie. 

d. 


IC Denari are 1 Siddo, equal to 

"O Soldi . 1 I.ira • • • • 

FTiORENCK, 


0 


0 1 1^ 


•t 0 

If 

4 10- 


The Sendo il'oro 


s s,- 


Aeeonnls are kept at riorenee in .Seiidi il’oro, Dncali, or 
I.ire, each divided into -.’O Siddi, and these again into I 
Di’itari. The Soldi are railed .S'o/i/i d’orn, Suhli di Ducuhi, 
and Soldi di Lint. .teeiMinls are also kept and evrhange,s 
transaeled, in Vezze du (itto lindi (or dollars ot 11 Ki'a!?!.) 

.V. d. 

The I’ezo is erpial .a] J.ire, equal to 
The Diiealo or J*iastra7 I.ire. •••• 

7,5 Lire •••• 


The l..ira employed, is the l.ira moncta hunna, or etteelive 
nioiiey. unless the Lira liinga is mentiuned ; g.'j of the for- 
mer are equal to 24 of the latter. 


Coins 

Romic. 

Coiihs in ( irndjitiDn in thi l*;jp:ilt« rtitnurv, am v 
nunn roll'!, as ahimst t vi i x Hope issiu s .i iVr.sli ( ouia^v. 'I ho 
iiMist at piesciit an-, 

^biM, liitrinsM' vahsr. 

tl. 

'riio Doppiaor Hitlole r«pial ;H ! Ha“li, etpi.il it) 1.* 

'I lu'/crciiini), Ul Sripiiii.-.Mi thllu .... G 

SiU-r. 

Thi'Ivoinani, inurly )'» Haoli, <<pialt<> I 

'J'Im*'J' fslnoii . tliHti •••. i 

The I'apctlo •••' ttiUo •••• O U.'-( 

'j'lu’ Haoli •••• 10 luijorrhi •••• o 

J’he (iro.ssu •••♦ .> iliHn O ‘J\ 

'I'lic halvf^^ an«l (|ii:irt< ts ol' .'-oinc of tin se roins are in 


proportion. l‘In; 
in copiu'r. 


Uajoi ' hoy with it's liaif and fpiartci, aio 
NaI’I.Iv.S. 


Gold. 

T 

.s. d. 

'l lie d 1 liieal pi< ee ) 

J 

1 li 

'J'he 4 dillii, or id-ltile 1770 

0 I 

7 

Tlie o ditto, oi Seipini 

0 

(} 7y 

Sdver. 



Diieal (half in piopuitiuii) 

() 

:l ,'.t 

I’leee of IC I'ailiui, ... 

II 

•t 1^ 

.Scudo (Siedi.iri ' . 

o 

<1 '-'J 

Tlu I'e ar<‘ al-'O .MilMlivjdt'o.s uf ilu si' 

, witli .Sill 

snialli i piices •, hrside.s tlu CO nu‘, and soine 

llllci lO| 

ol'i n/i/ii r. 



Ti;i!in. 



Gold. 

J 

s. d. 

ri.vtole, or Diippio,'■wii i i;;i.S 

I 

.y “ 1 . 

Seqinii, (half in piepi.iiiuu). 

. 0 

V 4.'r 

f 'ariilio, .0 Hi.'^toli. s, .'ioee If 0 .> 

.> i 

1 7 ri 

yilv* 1. 



Seinlo, new ('TTOlpaiG in piopor. 

, 0 

(14 

Pieee of Lire . 

0 

1 1I.J 

I'ieei of .V ^|■in)<•.. 

G 

4 0 


Spt(IT" 


Th<’r<i are al-so snlHlivi'^ions uj' iIum’, with >.in:ill pieces of 
base tjilvcr, and llie Soldo and pitet o! .i iJenaii, in copper 

I’YtlltK " 'K. 


Gold. .f s. 

Hii.spono .1 II 

Zeeeliirio, or .Sei|ein.0 '.I 

Silver. 

Leopoldone lil'O .0 4 

I'ieee of It' I'.iuli liau .0 .V 

Scudo i’isa llto.l .0 4 

Dieee of 10 Liie ditto .0 6 

Lira of llloS .o 0 


d. 

•>4 

ti 

7 

8 * 

a 


There are copper Soldi, Quattrmi, and Denari. 
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CusToMAKY Weights. 


Rome. 

Gold and Silver Tf’ciirht, 

En^. cTains. 

SlOraiiii arc 1 Dciiaro, c<{nal to liflOit.Vv 

3 Denari ... 1 Dram •••■ .>1 .S-lIt’n)' 

K Drams ... 1 Oinu’c •••• 43(i\>;>’ 

12 Omiccs ... 1 Poiiiiil •••• .'ii'iri' 

The punnil tiseil for mereliandize is the same as that em¬ 
ployed tor Gold and Silver ; but there are three dillereiit 
sjumtals; viz. 

Avoirdtipoise. 

Little Qnintal of lOOlb.s.,a;qual to 73'tl 

Medium ditto liiolhs. ItydS 

Great ditto SSOlbs. •• • lUT- 

Naples. 

Gold and Silver Jf 'ei^ht. 

I'.n". irrains. 

SO Aeini are l Trapeso, e<|nat to 1;5'7.3 

30 Trape.'i... I Omiee .tl 2-3 

12 Ounces ... l Libra, or I’omid 4P30- 

Commereial ft \ii'ht. 

.Avoir, lbs. 

3:;j O/. gold weight, are 1 Kotlolo, eipial to l-Oo-l'jy 

too Holtoli.1 C'aiitaro Gro'-so liiti'lvo 

l.jUlbs. gold weight ... 1 Canluio I’ieeolo lOo- 


Gold and Silver ff'ei^ht. 

Eng. grains. 

SlGrainiare 1 Deiiaro, equal to 1‘e772l4 
21 Denari ... 1 Oiiiire •••• 17<f;>>l23 

,"i Ounces ... 1 Mark .... .'5796'2.S 

Commercial Weight. 

Avoir. lbs. 

12 Oz,. gold weight 1 Libra, eqii.d to 0'lil4'2iti7 
I.ihri, or Pounds 1 Itubbo 20’3:')7IIJHS’ 

701115. of Turin, are ,')711)s. AvoirdupoiM-. 

Florence. 

Gold and Silver freight. 

F.iig. grains. 

21 Graini are 1 Denaro, equal to l!r| 07 uicc 
21 Denari ... l Ounce i-:(v73 

12 Ounres .. 1 Pound •••■ 32 If 
The same weight is also used for all kinds of merchandi/e, 
as it is the only legal weight in the Grand Ducliy; 17.Mhs. 
of Florence are, therefore, equal to 131lhs. Avoiidupoiie. 


CoM-MON Mea.SFBE^.S. 


Ro.ME. 


Corn Mt'nsure. 

Win. Bushel. 

It Stan Hi are 1 .Slaja, equal to oai.aiiolio 

3 Staji.. Oiiaito ■••• l Ooi'o.s 

4Uiiuili .... 1 Itiibbio —• 7ti';jol 


I/ngud Measure. 

F.ng. Win. gallon. 

4 Cartoeci are 1 Foglietio, equal to O'Oiioii 
I P'oglietle-• • • 1 Foee.ala 0:1171 

."2 Hoecali •••• 1 Bnrrile II 1072 

,3 I'.arrili t....• i Brentc •••• di.j'.’Ki 


3 Brenti.1 Botta • • • • oo iit.ifi 


l.ong Meaxure. 

Eng. Inches. 

The Roman Foot is equal to 11^ 

The r.iaeciofor Woolhtis .... 33 L 


'IheCamia for ditto . 7H'. 

The Braecio for Linen.s.2.) 


Tl.e Canna for ditto. 82 ■' 

The Builders’Canna .87’- 

lO 

'Die Fauna for measnririg Woollens i*. divided into 8 
P.diiii, and the Builders’ Fauna into to Paliiii. 


i Naples. 

I 

i Corn Measure. 

1; The measure fojr eorn is the Farm, which eontains .'16 
!j 't'ofuoli, car’ll equal 1*14028 Wiin*hester bn.s|icls ; beiicc, the 
I' (.'arro is eipinl ti .■)217(j English ipiartcrs. 

ij Liquid Measure. 

i' Eng. Win. gallon, 

■i (in Cariffi are 1 Barrile, equal to It 

'1 12 Barrili ... t Botta •••• 1>2 

' 2 Botli. I Cano of wine or hrandy 2(>4 

j; 2(1 Pign.ile... 1 .ktaja, and Hi .Slaje aie 1 Salma of 

;j oil, wbieli weighs hJ.rlbs. Avoirdtipoise. 

|| tjOUg M. 

ji I-’.iig. Iiie.lies. 

i| f.'Onzieare 1 Prdiiio.. 1(».* 

8 Palmi ... 1 tiaiitia. 8.1 
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Turin. 

Corn Measure. 

Will. Iiiisliel. 

8 Coppelli ar« l Mino, iqual to 

'I Mint!. 1 Sliijo .... f() 9 ii 9 - 

.'J Staja - 1 .Satiflit) - S-ary?- 

hhiuid Measure. 

Eng. Win. gallon. 

2 Bofcali arc 1 I'inU', cipial to ()— 

6 I'inU'-. 1 Kubim —• y ‘ 

ti Knbbi —-I Hrenfa •••• 15 
I<( Iticiiti .... 1 Cant) o('wine t.Vl 
Oil i.s sold by the Hubbo of 25lb.s. of Tunii, or yO' lbs. 
Avoirdnpoi.se. 

Long Measure. 

Eng. Iurlie.s. 

The 'Inrin Foot is eonal to 13 

‘ it 

The Raso or Ell ..y.> ‘- 


Flouence. 

Win. Bnslii). 

8 Mez/.etc arc 1 Onarlo, eipial to ii/. 


4 Qnarti .I .Stajo, .... o^ 

.3 Slaja. 1 .Sacrlio .... y 

8-Saeclii . I Moggio .... lii 

L'ujiihl Measure. 

Eng. wine gallon. 

3 (jiialliini arc I Mezzelo, ctpial to 0'I.!125 

y .Mczz.eti . ] Boceala - o yoy.) 

y Bot'cali . I Fia.scbo .... O'.tj.'i 

yn Fia.sclii .t Bariilc .... lo.) 

It) Bariili.I <!oiigo ... 10.5' 


Oil is .sold by the Banilc of SS Boecidi, wliicb ’vciglis 
, !)ii Florence pomids, or tiolbs. Avoirdupoise. 

i 

j Ijort" Measure. 

The Canna contains 4 Uracci, and each Braeeio 2 I'aline. 

Eng. Inehcs. 

The Bracciu for woollens is.y.i'. 

The Canna is therefore...!'3 

The Biaecio for silk is . 

I That nsed by builders and surveyors.yi J 

The.Saceata of land is etpial to 1 Acre oti I’l ichts, I'liglish 
nieasiire. 


KiXCHANCES. 


(March 1S2I.> 



11(1 ME 



Exehanges with, and gives, 

Amstt’iclam* 

.Ill Baiocehi for 

1 Florin 

V'ltjixnrr • • • 

•... v,.y Sriidi oi* Kold lOo Scndi of j;old 


.... 1 ('rown 

lys .Soldi 


.... 40 Bajocchi 

1 Mark 1 

Izt "luirii • • • 

... OO B.ijoeehi 

1 I'ezra of !i reals 

lri''l)on. 

.... 1 Crown, gold 

l«yo Rees i 

laOiidon 

.... 1 C.iowii 

4.5 I'fiiee .sterling 

Mad rill ••• 

.... 1 Crown, gold 

570 Maratedis ' 

Nai)l<'s. 

—. 100 Clowns 

lyd Uoeat.s 1 

\\u\> . 

.... 1 Crown 

107 Sols 

Venice. 

•.. • (i.) Sendi of gold 

100 Ducats 


Nai'i.es 



Exehanges with, and give.s. 

Amsterdam* 

.... ,54 Grains tor 

1 Florin 

(it-iiou. 

.... no .Soldi 

t Iliieat 

Hamburg . 

.... .5(1 Grains 

1 Mark 

Lisbon. 

.... 1 lineal 

Olio Rees 

1a)ndon 

.... 1 tlillo 

.')H I'enee slei ling 

Madrid 

.... 1 dilto 

;iyO .Maravedis 

Paris . 

- 1 ditto 

•I'JO Cents 

Uoine. 

.... lyb ditto 

HKI Clowns 

Veniee. 

. 1 ilitto 

y 10 .Soldi 

Vienna • • • 

..... .^0 Grains 

1 Florin 


Turin 

r.xrliiin{.»e‘s witli, aixl iiivi's. 


.Vtnsterdaiii. 

•10 SoUli for 

1 riorii) 

(iciH \'a . 

oO ditto 

1 Crouii 

(f4-iioa. 

‘jilO ditto 

1 StTpiiii 

Lr<*hn||| . 

M.) ditii) 

1 IN //a of ti n aJs 

i.dlldfil) .. 

11.) ditto 

./'I Siciliii;; 

1‘uris . 

d.) ditto 

,i Franes 

Koiim' . 

ol ditto 

1 Scudo of to Pan 

Venice. 

.S(i ditto 

1 Doeat I’ieeoli. 


1 'liiukni !•: 



v\uh, ami 

i;ivr,N, 

Amsli rd nil. 

1 I'e/o for 

tv.i (indi'vllt iiii.sli 

Aiigsbuig . 

('<(.) Soldi 

1 Plot in 

(U noa.. 

1 I’e/o 

11 > s..idi r. 1). 

Ilaiubiu:’ . 

t ditto 

i\ 1 IN'm-f licini'-U 

. 

1 ditto 

I'.' J .soMi 

Li^lioti. 

t ditto 

J’lOO ILt'n 

Loudon . 

1 ditto 

i;: 15'i.ee sterling 

Mudnd .. 

101) I'lV/.l 

1 1 Ldlai.'i 

NaphN. 

joo ditto 

) l.> Dm ats 

Pariii . 

1 I'ezo 

> |•|■.1IICS 

Koine . 

10.1 I'laiieiMiiil 

p)(> (Nouns 

5'eiiiee. 

101) I’lV/.l 

H)() 

Vienna.. 

01 Soldi 

1 Florin 
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rUKKEY IN EUROPE. 


(iiAPrEii I. 


Xame — Situation — Boundaries-—Extmt — Population—Original Inhabitants — 
Progressive Geography—Present Division and Distribution of the Inhabitants. 

MOJ)EHN Turkey embraces a multiplicity of ancient Kingdoms and States, In 
lairopc, Asia, ancl Africa, and d(M-ivos its name from the Ttirhs or Turkumans, by 
whom it Avas recently con(piered, and is at present possessed. These were origijuilly 
a wandering horde, that emerge<l from the central deserts of Asia. Witlj all the 
fury of Moslem com|uerors, thew over-ran some of the finest countries in the west 
of that continent, and the east of Eitroptg and laid the foundation of tlieir empire 
amidst the Avreck of all that Avas noble in intellect, or captivating in art. 

Enropeanl’nrkey octrupie.s the south-east portion of that continent, and stretches 
from about ^6" 20' to 4a ' dO' of north latitude, but only a very small part ('xtends 
beyond the doth degree, except the north-eastern extremity, where Moldavia and 
It'alachia form a projecting point, as far as the 48th dCgrt'e. , It isehietly comprised 
betAA’et.'U the Kith and the ,'lOth degrei' of east longitude. Enrojiean 'rnrkey is 
lloi NDKiJ by the Russian and Austrian dominions on the north ; by the* Rlaek JSea, 
Propontis, the Ilellesjiont, and the Archipelago, on the e<^t; by the Mediterranean 
on the south ; and by the same sea, the Adriatic, and the Austrian territories, on 
the AA’est. Its shape, exclusively of the north-eastern projection, is that of atriangh; 
with verv crooked and indented* sides, of which the northern iiiav be considered as 
the base, and the southern extnunity of the Morea, the vertex. J'2slimafed on the 
parallel, where the Austrian and the Russian dominions meet, Avhich is about 
the middle of the d.'ith degree of latitude, the base will be nearly 680 English miles 
in length, and the least distance from the southern poiut''to this line 570 miles ; but 
front the northern extremity of iMoldavia to the southern point of the Morea the 
distnnee is 870 miles. t\’e shall therefore have 195,000 English S(| iare miles for 
the snpci'tieial extent, Avhich will certainly not be too great if we consider the islands 
as inelnded. \\ ilh resjteet to tlie population of these dominions, a variety of state¬ 
ments have been given ; but as no regular census has been taken, and 'rurkish 
jealousy preelndes any strict empiiry from being made by other nations, these arc 
mere estimates, the mean of Avhieh is about eight millions, or nearly 41 persons to 
<‘ach sfpiarc mile. 

The Ohujixal Poi'Clatjon of (his part of the Turkish dominions, i.s ascribed 
to the ancient Scythians, who emigrated from the borders of thel'hixine, and became 
the progenitors of the Dacians, and the Thracians, with other tribes aa'Iio inhabited 
those regions at an early period, and even of the .ancient Greeks thein.selves. The 
Sarmatie or Sclavonic tril>es mingled Avith them toAvards the north; and they were 
snbsetpient ly auginente<l by vairi<ms accessions from more eastern regions. 4 he most 
"emarkable of these tribe.', were the Turks, avIio seem very early to have descended 
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fioin the Altaian mountains, in Tartary, and gradually extciKlorl their connnests 
towards tlie west; till, at the close of the 11th eentuiy, they were masters of nearly 
the whole ol Asia Alinor. Hut their prog-ress was e/iecked hy the Cnmulvs, and 
they did not enter Europe till ahoiit the middle of tin; I Ith rout iirv’ >.:iwin ii f'tri' 


must 


1 he first dawn ot our (Teogra[)hieal knowli'dge i'i“S[)rrtin,i 
st he sought in the elassie pages of antiijnity. d'hence, 


, ^1*1 JilxJUt the midtile of the 11th eentuVv, soon after which 

they over-spread the regions they now possess, and mingled their warlike hortles 
with the wrecks of the former peojile, from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the hanks ot the. Danuhe. 

this [lortion oflCurope, 
the Pkoi; HKSSI VK (ino- 

ORAPHV is continued in the aunais of the llyzantiue enijiire ; and the history of the 
Turks completes the sketch. To trace the geography of ancient Greece might he 
interesting from its conniixion with sihmics and events that are early rendered fami¬ 
liar to our inincis, Imt it could he of little si-rviee in elucidating a modern system, 
and would scarcely fail to alloy pleasurahle associations with the melancholy con- 
treast hetween the present and the past. 'J'he middle ages are still less interesting, 
heirausc less luminous and precise, as well as less fertile in those events which throw 
such a gloom over this illustrious seat of letters, arts, and arms. As couueeting 
the present ilivisions with the past, it may ht; observed, that Moldavia and \V alaeliia, 
the fwo most northern provinces, were part of amdent Dacia, liulgaria contains 
the largest portion of the two provinces of Ma-.sia ; while aneient T/iracta, P(va- 
riia, Macedonia, and the northern part of Greece, are imduded in the present 
Romelia. d’he Moica corresponds with the ancient Pelofionne.sas ; ami Albania 
comprises the kingdom of Epirus, Chaonia, and part of Jlh/ricuni. Dalmatia still 
retains its original name; but Servia, llosuia, and (aoatia, formed theof 
antiipiity. The province of Crim Tartary and the 'I'aurica. ('hersonnesus hedonged 
to this empire till the. close of the hist century, when they were comiuered by Russia. 
Bessarabia and part of Moldavia, with some other districts tm tin* northern shores 
of the Euxine, have also lately been anuexi'd to that empire ; while 'I’ransylvania 
and Sclavonia, with some districts in Moldavia and Croatia, are "now ineludeil in 
the Austrian «lomiuions. 

European Turkey may with propriety he divided into northern and southei n. 
The latter contains ancient Greeire, and forms a piminsula hounded on the wc'st by 
the .'Vdriatic, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on the east by the .Vrchipelago, 
whih‘ it borders upon Romelia,.Servia, and Bulgaria on the other sitle. The.se are 
subdivided into provinces, which, with their cliii f tow ns and their inhabitants, are. 


Nouthkr.v Division. 


Province.t. 

i'hit f 'I'tiffiss. 

. tiKdOO 



. sd.ooa 


llilial^li . 

. 

Daliiiittia .. 


. <),1)0(1 


Rosn.T-StTitjt) . 

. rj.ooo 



. ‘j:.,ooo 

ScrviR... . . . 

Sopliiti. 

. 70,000 

Koiiu'liu. 

. t'oNSr.VNTINOl'I.E 

SoOTiiCRN Division. 

. 100,000 

« « 1 • 


. (lO.OOO 



. :',0.(;00 

A libTB Ui .. 

I.ivadia. 

. .. Si-tiiu's . (aiifiiiit 

. 10,000 

'tiic Monja. 

.... Misitra. 

.1.000. 


So deficient arc the 'Purks in statistical information, even in inimediati' 
reference to their own country, that the distribution of the inhabitants over its wide- 
extended surface, ami the comparative [lopulation ol the dilVeient provinces, (•anuot 
be stated with pn'cision. llie part which constituted aueieut Thessaly is supposetl 

to be the best peopled 
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C IIAITKR II. 


Oaf lines—General Surface—Mmin fains — 

Soil—Calf are- 


Hirers — Lahes- 
~ Products. 


-Cliniafe and Seasuns- 


SCAHCELY any Europran country is so irregular in its Outlines as Turkey. 
Much of tlieiii is formed of natural limits, and, liotli by sea ami land, aiv eojuposed 
of sinuous lines. The shores are indented by numerous j:^ultsand bays, which sever 
them into peninsulas, promontories, and capes. Tin; frulf of Lepanto, in the Ionian 
sea, is the chief inlet on the west, and peninsulates the southern pai't ofOreece, now 
called the Morea. On the eastern coast of this celebrated country, the ^^nlfs of t ’oron, 
Napoli, and Athens, present themselves. The large ^ulf of Saloniea makes a deep 
opening into ancient Macedonia, while several others indents the upjier jiart of the 
Ari'hipelago. The most noted Cape is that of Matapan^ wdiich forms the southern 
point of tiie European continent. Jiesides this. Cape St. Angelo, Cape (^olonni, south 
of Athens, and Cape Earopa, near the entrance of the Dardanelles, from which some 
authors have derived the name of Europe, are all distinguished points. Having [lasseil 
the Dardanelles, the sea of Marmora forms a part of the southern boundary. The Hel¬ 
lespont then intersects the isthmus between that sea and the Euxine, which tln-ncc 
forms a large convex swec'p to the mouth of the Danube,and washes the eastern limits 
of these dominions. The boundary then follows that river to the influx of the Prufh, 
which it ascends north-west to the confines of Moldavia. There winding to the 
south, it leaches the Cm’pathiau chain, and with it (Jescends to the Danube, which 
with the .Save (hen divide the Austrian from the Turkish territories to tlie western 
limits of (Croatia, where, suddenly turning to the south, it joins the Adriatic. Many 
parts of the coast are <‘omj)Osed of rocky promontories and inaccessible precipices, 
but others form inlets, crix'ks, and excellent harbours. 

Much of European Turkey aspires to the character of a mountainous <;ountry. 
I..ong ranges intersect it in various directions, mid their lateral branches, with several 
detachetl hills and groups, diversify many of the other districts. These elevations, 
which often pierce the clouds, and are covered with perpetual snow, are separated by 
beautiful vallies and plains, and sometimes by extensive tracts of level country, 
watered by noble rivers, and smiling with spontaneous vegetation. The description 
which Mr. Thornton gives of tw'o of the northern provinces may be applied without 
modification to many other parts. “ The attention of tbe traveller is v. holly absorbed 
in contemplating the bi'auty of the varied landscape, and the fertility of the soil, 
which is improved by a rich though very inadecpiate cultivation. I have traversed 
both principalities in every direction, and retrace with the greatest pleasure the 
impressions left on my memory by their grand and romantic scenery; the torrents 
rushing dowui the precipices and winding through the vallies, the delightlul Irti- 
grance of the lime-flower, and the herbs crushed by die browzing flock, the solitary 
hut of the shepherd on the brow of the mountain, the mountain itself rising far 
above the clouds, covered over its whole surface, except the snowy region, with a 
deep bed of vegetable earth, and every where adorned with lofty and majestic forest- 
trees, or w’ith rich and lively verdure.” One of the principal chains of Mountains 
in this part of the Turkish or Ottoman empire, is that which stretches from the 
upper part of the Archipelago nearly to the north-w’cst extremity of the country, and 
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spiuls forth various hranciu's on each side. DilTcrent narries are applied lo dillerent 
pints ol tills ranj>e. J he south-east is denoiuinated Despofo which is supposed 
to 1)0 the ancient mountains dt llhodofic a name still retained hy some authors as 
mdic.itmii;’ the south-eastern part of this chain. Near the middh' it is styled the 
mountains iA' .Jr<in,f(/ru-, aiid farther to the west, thost* of (iiinhoNN. 'Hic ninoc of 
llctnus or Ihdken extends Irom that of Arj^entaro. Ahont two decrees furthe r Avc'st, 
another ridi;e stnMdies from that of Ar^entaro towards the south, in the 21th dej^re'c 
ol lon^liinle, to the shores ot the Illaek sea; a hranch from which ver^^cs to the 
noi'th-east b<‘tween those shores ami the I)amihe, and seems to he eomu'e tisl with 
Mount i’indiis, near the centre of (fi'ei'ce, and to terminate on the north of Mount 
Parnassus. 1 he general asjieet of (treece is monntainous, and a nnmher of short 
ranges, and di'lached hills, are jieculiai-ly interesting from their classical associations. 
Among- tliese an* Oh/mpus, O.v.sv/, and Pdion. Mount is an insulated hill, on 

a promontory ol the Archipelago ; Imt it Tifls principally attracted noti. e for its 
conical shape, and for the numerous <-hiirches and "monasteries that adorn the 
piftm-esipie declivities near its summit. 'I’he celehrati'd straits of T|jermoj)vl:e are 
also lormed liy a raiigi* of high hills running parallel to the shore, opposite the [ire- 
sent inland of Nt'gropont, which was the aneiimt Pithad. Helicon and ( illK'ion, in 
lio'otia, and I’arnes, in the north of Attica, are also of ancient fame*. 

Numerous small Hiveus and ra[)id streams poor from the sides ofthe mountains, 
and inter-ect tlu* lower [larts ofthe country in all directions; hut few of thctincian 
risers po>scss eitlua- the magnitude, or the purity which the limiti'd knowledge, or 
the .//y/o/- Pdh'Kr, ofthe poet assigned them, 'J'he majestic Dannhe finishes its conrst* 
hy iutci-sccting tlu* north-east part of tiu'se dominion.^, and receives the numerous 
Streams that descend from the northern declivities of the mountains, u ith many that 
(low in ail oppo'ite direction through Moldavia and IValaehia. 'I'he prineijial of 
these is lh(‘ Prufh, which forms the: honmiarv line ; and the Seni/t that (lows lu'arly 
jiarallel to it. 'I'lie Mtiris.'ia, which was the 1 lehrus of ancient geogt-aphers, is oik* 
ofthe !arg('^t of t he I’urkish rivers. It rises in 1 hi; mountains of I leiiius. and winds 
towards the south-east till it [lasse.s Adrianojile, and then southward to the .Archipe¬ 
lago. I'he length of its course is nearly 2o() Pnglish miles. The / (trdari descends 
from the mountains of .Argentaro, through a space of ahont 2(10 miles, to the gull ot 
fSalonica. Several other rivers have their sources in the same grand eentral chain, 
and w ater tin- northern districts ofthe empire. •Among t hese is tin' F.sl;r)\ the ancient 
Oeskus, w hieh rises near thi' source of the Marissa, and enters the Dannhe alter a 
course of ahont 120 miles. The ^lorara, the Magnus ol antiijuity, originates a little 
to the west of tlu‘ VNker, and falls into tin* Dannhe helow llelgrade. d he is a 

considerahle stream that falls into the vSave; Avhile another river ol that name enters 
the gulf of A’eiiiee. In ancient (Ireeee, the .Irrlicln'is, the Pcitcds, the Ftirof/ts, 
and the are all c lassical streams. "1 he Arelfelous, iio\a called ./.vy>eo/yo/a///o, 

ri.ses at a short distance from the town of Metzovo, on the mountains of Pindns, Its 
course is towards the .south, throiygh a monntainous region, w iiieli has heen little 
explored hy the modern traveller. ' Passing the gulf of .Arta, it eonliimes \\s progress 
between the ancient /Ivtoliti and Acarnania, and I'liters tin; Ionia .sea, iieai the town 
of Mc.ssaglonia. The ancient Kmeu.s, Avhich is lost in the modern Salynipiia, lias its 
source netir that of tin; Archelous, hut on theoppositi; <lecli\ityol the range, whence*, 
it descends into the plains of The.ssaly, and pursues its course to the Archipelago,' 
through tlie deep timl preeijiitous tleliles <>1 lemjie. Ihe f /a.My also llow'.s liom neails 
the same place to the gulfol A enice. 

Turkey contains several L.akks, hut those in the southern part are rather of 
classical fame than of geographical iiujiortanee. In the northern regions they arc 
either too small, or too imperfectly known to demand a particular dcscriiition. 

5 F 
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CLIMATK—SOIL—CULTURE AND PRODUCTS. EUR. TURKEY, 


Several occur near the mouth of the Danube, whicli are formed by tlie overflowing 
of that river, hut they are destitute of pi(dures(|ue beauty. 

As European Turkey stretches tlirough such an extent of latitude, and presents 
such a varied surface, encompassed on three sides by the sea, the Climate of its 
difl'erent parts must necessarily vary, but being equally exempt by its situation from 
the rigours of the jiole and the sultry iieats of the torrid zone, it is in most jiarts uni¬ 
formly salubrious and delightful. The balmy atmosphere of Crreccc has been celebrated 
from remote ages, and modern travellers assign to it every inllueuet.' that is salutary 
to life, or propitious to man. This general character, howev(;r, is modilied by local 
eircumstanees. In elevated districts, the cold is sometimes severe, and near the 
marshes, which are increased by the neglect of cultivation, the air is often unhealthy. 
The Soil in most parts of Turkey, and ])articularly in the beautiful vallies and 
plains that separate the upland tracts, is extremely fertile, tind capalde of yielding 
all the vegetable prodiu^tions of southern Europe in rich and varied profusion. Many 
of the vallies are composed of fine alluvial (‘arth, the d(‘posit of successive ages. 
Aoriculture, however, is greatly neglected, but grain, silk, cotton, wool, rice, aiul 
tobaeco, with many delicious fruits, grow almost sjiontaneously. Under the Turkish 
government, where the ruling people considiu-rural oecupations beneath their notice, 
almost evciy impediment to productive industry exists ; and such is the inseiairity 
of property, that a great part of the country is cither left without cult me, or merely 
employed ;is ptisturage, which renders the whole produce less than a fourth of what 
it might be. 

Ill all countries wdiere war is the chief occupation of the dominant [leojile, much 
attention is paid to the breed of the horse ; and those of Turkey have long been 
esteemed for their size, form, and spirit, but the camel is the most common beast of 
burden. Cattle and sheep are numerous in many districts, and the sheep of Wala¬ 
chia arc noteil for their fine form, and beautiful spiral horns. The Turkish zoology, 
however, does not present any animals unknown in other parts of Europe, except 
the jackal, which is found in some of the deserted tracts on this side the Eosphorus. 

Ancient accounts and physical circumstances combine to show that the country 
is not destitute of Minerals 5 but want of skill and enterprise has, for ages, caused 
this source of individual and national wealth to be neglected. The gold mines of 
Philippi, however, contributed nearly three millions a year to the treasury of Philip 
of Macedon. Independently of the valuable metallic veins, which l uii through many 
of the interior mountains, others are composed of the finest marble, or the most 
useful fossil substances. There are also Mineral Waters in several places, but 
they seem to be little frequented. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Principal Cities^ Toiims, and linildings—Manufactures and Commerre. 

THE Cities and Towns of this empire present a strange contrast with 
parts of Europe. The latter are generallv the bnsv' scenes of life in 


most other 

. . „ its I’.tinost 

activity, but when principally inhabited by Turks, their aspect is that of universal 
indolence. Time is there allowed to proceed with his work of dilapidation without 
interruption Irom the efforts of man. Houses falling for want of repairing, the 
wretched hovels of the lower classes, and the aeeumidation of tilth in the streets, are 
aJl characteristics ot a Turkish town, over which an air of unl>rokeu monotony reigns 
undisturbed. In passing througli the streets the car is seldom saluted with the 
sound of the human voice. The 'rurk is seen seated on cushions before his door, or 
reposing in his gallery, in a state of silence and grave stillness of demeaiionr which 
might for the moment sanction even idleness with the nameof dignity; his only move¬ 
ment that of raising or depressing his long pipe; his only eonversatii>n, if any there 
be, an occasional brief sentence, addressed in a low and deliberate tone to those; who 
are near him, and answered with the same formal apathy of manner. Or you may 
see these people, in their progress to the baths or the mosepte, tr<‘a<ling with a slow, 
stately, and measured step; scarcely deigning to notice the st ranger as he passes 
them; and by demeanour alone draAving an involuntary homage of respect, which 
is little due to the intrinsic merits of the man.” 

Constant I Moi'i.R is the sjilendid metropolis of this (‘xtensivc empire, and stands 
on the site of the ancient Iip:iantiuin. In reference to [)opulutit)u, it is the thiid 
of European capitals, but the first in eonvenienee and heauty. It is situated 
at the confluence (tf the Th^phorus Arith t!ie Propontis, or sea of Maiauora, and 
rises gradually on tin; acclivity Avlfudi overlooks that sea. The sev<*n hills on 
which it staml.s, ascend as tiu'y recede from the shore, and a beautiful green hill 
forms the baek-gronnd. An arm of the Bosphorus affords it an excellent harbour, 
with an open navigation to the RIaek sea »)n the north, and the iMediterraneau on the 
south. The whole circuit of the (rity is about Pi miles. A wall from fourteen to 
tAA'^enty feet high, flanked with towers, and having six gates, runs along the side next 
the sea, while the ancient Avail, built by Thcotlosius, encloses the land side. Fn)m its 
great height, erumbling a[)pearanee, and ivv-mantled towers, it resembles a sm:- 
ccssion of ruinous castles, Avheu seen at a distance; The exfernal appearance of 
Constantinople is extremely preposst'ssing. Palaces, mos(pies, seraglios, l)aths, bazars, 
caravanseras, domes, turrets, and spires, rise in vast succession. The number of 
mosques has been stated at niore than 300, most of Avhieh, as avcII as many other of 
the public buildings, are composed of marble, and covered with I ad. 8o fond are the 
Turks of the dome, that not only the moseputs and mesdjiilis, or eha|)t‘ls, but the 
khans, the bezesteins, and the baths, are covered with cupolas. These distinguish 
them from the private buildings, and add greatly to the external splendour of the 
city i which, however, is not supported by internal beauty or convenience. IMost of 
the struts aie narroAV and crooked, and little aiThitectural elegance is displayed in 
the houses, which arc seldom more than two stories high. “ Every thing” says 
Dr. ClarltCy " is exjiggerated tliat has been said of the riches and magnificence of this 
city. Its inhabitants are ages behind the rest of the Avorld. The apartments in their 






houses are alw ays small. The use of coloured ^ lass in the w Indows of the mos(|ues, 
and in some of the palaei-s. is of very remote; tiate ; it M’as introduced into ]'.n”land 
Avith other retinemenfs hy tlic Crusaders; and perhaps we may attrihnlt* totlic same 
people, the style of huildine- observed in many of our most ancient rhvcHing-houses ; 
where, in flu; diminutive pannelline- of the wainscot, and in the form of the windows, 
an evident similarity appears to what is common in 'rnrkey.” 

Constantinople covers nearly as much f'round as Paris, but the buildings arc 
lower, and more open sj)aees intervene. Tlie jioj)idation is therefore much less, and 
the most recent estimates of those who have resicled at that capital assie^n 100,000 as 
the probable number of inhabitants. A three-fold tiistinetion still exists between 
Constantinople and every othtn* metrojmlis in iMirope. There are no names to the 
streets, no lamps, nor any j)ost-otrie<*. 

The ^rand mosque of St. Sophia is the most renowned of its public buildirjys, 
and has been represented as a rival to St. l*('t<'r’s at Home; but these r(‘presentations 
arc too highly coloured. iles[)eeting- this edifice, Mr. J/ohlioasc observes, 1 know 
no nn)nument of anti(piity which has excited so much curiosity, both amonyst (kc 
learned and the uidearne<l, as St. Sofdiia. For its dinumsions and int(‘i;rlty it may 
be thou^^ht incomj)arably more curious than any oflua- relic of former ayes ; but in 
every other respect it must (lisappoint any sanyuine. expectation.—Th<‘ inlerioi', to 
which you descend by fiv(* steps, s«‘ems at first .siyht magnificently spacious, ami not 
broken with the aisUs and elioirs, nor deformed bv the railinys and tombs of modei’n 
churches ; but your admiratifm e<‘ases as you pro(‘eed with your inspe< tion.—My 
general impression M’as, tl.at the skill of one hundred architects, and the labour t)f 
ten thousami workmen, the w(‘alth of an em])ire, and the inyenuity of presi<liny 
anyels, had raised a stnf)enilous monument of the heavy mediocrity which dislin- 
ynished the productions of (he sixth century from the perfect spe<'imens of a happi<“r 
aye. The ycncral st\le of its ornaincnfs shows tliat it M’as calculated for nocturnal 
illuminations. All was yilt .and yandy c-olouriny, and tiie emperor M'oidd have inlaid 
the pavcmentM'ith solid yohl, if his astroloyer.s had uotM'arm’d him that ihebnildiny 
would be dil.apidafed by his needy succ<‘ssors. It must imh'cd ha.ve <a brilliant 
appearance Mdicn liyhted by its myria<ls of lamps, and its vault may y////ce /ihe tha 
firmammt ; but this is tlu’ excellence of a the.atre rather than :i temph*, and may he 
fomul Mdien; the skill of the .architect and sculptor is rc<juired in v:iin.” Dr. ('larke 
also says that its yloomy a|>pear,ancc is u'cll suited to the idea na; entertain of its 
present abject and deyraded state. 

M.any of tlu' other mosrpies of more recent erection, .thonyh less in inaynitude, 
arc e<pi,al in be.anty, and display :i better t.aste. The .SVav/y/m of the Sultan is one 
of th(“ pecadiarili(“s of C’onst.antinople. It does not merely include tlu“ IJarani, oi 
apartment of the Avomen, hut contains the bnildinys inhabited by tin* sultan and his 
«.v*urt, and the j)nblie offices, M’hich arc s(‘p,araf<'d from the city by a vast Avail, and 
entered by sevcr.al yates, two of wbi<'h are of maynificent architecture. One of 


tlu'se is diynifi(‘d with the aj)pellation of the Porte, a term Avhich is fivcpiently applieii 
to the Avhole Ttirkish coAirt. Mr. Gaft^nys the Ser.aylio “ pn'sents a confused assem- 


bl.'iye of objects, houses, doim's, trees, and pavilions. Many of the. domes are 
surmounted Avith yilt ornaments, anti the view is very eleytint: but there is no central 
point of yramlcur for the eye to j'cst up<»n. The spectacle, however, tends to fill the 
liiind with the fictitious irnayes of oriental pomp.” The number (»f inhabit.'uifs in 
the Scr.aylio is estimatt'd at l(),0()(h About h.'ilf the people of Constantinople are 
Turks, one-fourth (ir(*eks, and the remainder .Icav’s, Armenians, and Franks. 

Almost ev’cry species of manufacture or Iratle in ( Vnistiiutiuople luis its distinct 
quarter. The principal ahic is a kind of silk stulf yenerally worn by the Turks, and 
in the fabrication of M’hich the Armenians arc said to ein|)l<»y 10,000 looms- ^ihe 
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luirbour is also friujoeiilcd by Italian, Fnnicli, Dulcb, liritisb, and ollior vossols. 
llicy excban^'o the inannfactnres and |)roducts ol thcip respective countries bn’ those 
of Turkey, Ilussia, and Poland, which are chielly luoiifilit Irom the lllaek sea. 

Very b'vv of the other 'rurkish towns deserve uu»re than a brief notice.— 
Adrianoplk is tlie second city in importance, and wa.s formerly the metropolis of 
the'I’nrkish power in Juirope. It stands on the banks of the Niarissa, about l it) 
miles north-west of (’onstantinople,and was greatly improved oythe Fmpcror.A// /V///, 
Irom whom its uacie was derived. It (xunmands a fertile valley, and carries on a good 
trade, which is greatly promoted by the Marissa, which is navigable from tlu* sea 
to this city. Its streets, like most Turkish towns, are narrow and neglected; but 
the houses, mos(pu’S, and other pnl)lic buildings, restnubh* those of tlu^ ea|)ital. 'I’ln- 
population is estim:it<‘d at tSO.OtM) and is composed of Turks, (ireeks, Jews, Ai nie- 
uians, Walachians, and other oriental tribes. 

SoruiA, whi(di is the capital of Uulgaria, is esttsmied the next city in ]»oint of 
popidation. It is situated north-west of Adrianople, and is a good 'furkish town, 
but ctiiinot boast of either architectural beauty or neatness, 'i’be popniat ion is alxnit 
7t),t)t)t). lir.LGrtAUK is a noted town and fortress netir the junction of the Save and 
the Danube, and forms a frontier bulwark and maga/iiu'for the northei n part of the 
dominions. Belgrade, however, is more of a military depot than a trailing city. 'I'lie 
fortress stands on a steep emiiKiiee,which commands the river. 'The p<ipniati<»n i'.eoin- 
piited iit'2'),t)()() individuals. Bccuaukst, or lather Bukorkst, the capital olAA’ala- 
chia, is situati'il on a river that Hows into the Danubig and tdiout 2.‘>t) miles east of 
Belgradi'. It is a large nourishing town, covering a space of about ih.ee I'iHglish 
miles in h'ugth by two in breadth; but most of tin* lioust's an* inferinr bnil(iin!,‘>. 
and the streets are paved with the common Russian log pavement. Mr. W ilkiienn, 
the late British (.'onsnl at Bukorest, si;ites its j>oj)ulation at SOjtkn); with ddb 
churches, twenty monasteri(‘S, and thirty large khans, or caravanseras. 

Y \ssi, the eajiital of Moldavia, is mueh lu-tter built, and (contains manyhonst s 
in lh<‘ modern fairopi'an style of arehiteetur<‘, with iidiabitants ami seventy 

(•hnrehes. One part of it (‘overs the acclivity of a hill, and the other spread ' ovei- t!ie 
valley at its foot, d'he prince’s palac(‘ is an extensive edifice, which Mr. Wilkiii'Oii 
savs is capable of lodging “ conveniently more than a thousand peojde.” \'assi, a- 
xvell ;is Bukorest, covers a large, space of ground, as the hous('s an* separati'd from 
(‘ach other, and surrounded iw yards, or gardens, and tre(‘s. Tlwy are all built witli 
wooden roofs, and flii'ir walls plastered ae.d white-waslu'd. 

Sai.o.nica, the well kintwn Thessaloniea of anll(piity, stands at the toj) ol t.he 
gulf of the same name, and is not (‘xcceded in eommeicial importanci; by any oilier 
town in I'juropt'an d’urk(‘y, exee[)t t .'onslani iuopli,'. “ I be a[)proaeh to t bis city Irom 
the sea,” says Dr. //o//(//e/,‘‘ is veiy inijiosing. It is seen from a great di'tance, placed 
on tiu' a -efivitv ofa st(‘ep hill, wfiieh rises from the.gnlf at tlie norlli-ea«.t(‘ni (‘xtre- 
mity ; sni‘romi<lt‘d hy lofty stone walls, which ascend in a triangular form li-om the sea, 
and snrmomited hy ;i fortress witii seven towers. The dolin' and minarets of several 
mosipies rise from among the other Imildings, enviroiu'd, ;is usual, liy eypr:.s-es, and 
giving a general air of spk'iidour to the place. But the interio- of Salouiea presents 
the same irregnhu’ifv, ami many of till'same del'orinities that arc' common to tlu' 

other 'rurkish towm.s.” 'Die author just tpioti'd, stiiles its population at 70,()tK), and 
des(!ril)es its eommeixx' as varied and (‘xt(‘nsi\'<*. 

The onec'-eelebrated Atmk.ns, now called Scftiic.s, is reduced to an ineonsi- 
derable phu'c, only distinguished hy a few mouldering iiionnmeiits of its ancient 
grandeur, with ahont H),t)tM) inhahitants. Mr. daft says he cannot deserihe the 
modern eitv of Athens in fewer words thtui by saying that it looks as if three or 
four villages laid been rudely swept together at the northern foot of the Acropolis, 
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and enclosed witliiu a garden wall of three or four miles in circumference. The 
buildings oceuj)y about four-fifths of this space. The rest is filled with corn fields 
and gunlens. The j)resent population is very small. Athens contains 39 parochial 
churehes, and more than 80 chapels. >Scare(!ly another town, umrthy of description 
in au'ork of this general nature, is to be found in the whole of this classical region, 
except Larissa, which was one of the most fanie<l cities of ancient Thessaly. Jt is 
sit nated on a gently rising ground, on the south side of the Salympria, and gives 
iiiagniliecnce to the distant view by the rising minarets of its twenty-four mos<pies. 
Larissa occupies a large spa(;e, and contains about 20,000 jieople. 

"I'lie capital of the celebrated Alt Pasha, the governor of Albania, is Joannina, 
which stands on a peninsula that projects into a lake near the western base of Mount 
Pimbis. 'fhe api>roaeh to this city is thus described by Dr. Holland. “ The lofty 
})a!aees of the V'izier and his sons, the mimirets of numerous mosques, each sur¬ 
rounded by its grove of cyj)resses, which give something of apjiropriate sanctity to 
the place ; the singular intermixtures of houses and trees throughout every part of 
the city, a circumstance more striking from tlu‘ want of wood in the general land¬ 
scape; these, together with the noble situation on the lake, and the magnificence of 
the snrro\mding mountains, air the feature's which will most impress the stranger 
on appro.'iching the capital of Ali Pasha.” 4'he popidation of .Joannina is about 
,‘10,001). but it covers a much greater space than tlie same number of peoj)le would 
occu])y in wcste'ru Europe. 

l’an(>])('an 'I'urkcy is lu'itlu'r a Manufacturing nor a Commercial nation. Pew 
article', arc made in sullicie'nt quantities to supply their own consumj)tion, and 
scarcely any foi- exportation, cxccj)t carpets. Silks are manufactured in .several 
places, but tlicse arc chielly in the Asiatic division of the empire, and will be noticed, 
with more j)ropricty, under that heath The commercial transactions are almost 
('utirciy in the hands of the Greek merchants, or foreigners; and Imt little of their 
own shipping are employed. Tlu; principal Imports are cloths, silks, papt'r, tin, iron, 
lead, <iuicksilvcr, and other metals, with sugar, spices, camphor, cochineal, dye-woods 
and vai ioiis other articles. The Exports are chielly wool, hides, goats’-hair, potash, 
and wax, n ith fruit, and other natural products of the country. 'Lhe fur trade bi'twee.n 
Turkcv and .Siberia is also extensively carrieil on by the (in'ck nu'rchants. The 
general trade with Russia through the Black Sea, and tlu^ .Sea of Azof, i's also con¬ 
siderable. 'fhe principal article.s of Russian jtroduce sent to Turkey are iron, wheat, 
tallow, sail cloth, cordage, anchors, sugar, and linens. The rcttirns, arc wines, 
raisins, currants, figs, silk, and cotton. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Govenwienf and Consfitution—Laws and Jurisprudence—Jr nip — Navy—Revenue 
—olitival Jnipartance and Relations — Religion — Kdacation—Language and Lite~ 
rutare—Arts and Sciences—Planners and Customs. 


i Illii Governmknt ot the liirkishor Ottoman empire is an absolute (les[)otism, ami 
the exercise of Sovereij,m power is only restrained by the preeei)ts of the Koran ; for 
m “ civil ami political matters, the lawadmits such a latitude of interpretation, that 
his will alone is sovereign, and is subject neitlua' to contronl nor censure.” No stron^tir 
pioof Ctin be ^iven ol liirkish ignorance, superstition, and inis-gov'erninent, than is 
atforded by the followini^ parat^raph extracted from JNIr. Lhornton's [ireM'nt stat(‘ of 
T-wrkey.—“ At court, M-hen mention is made of the Sultan, the a|)pellation <»f Alam- 
penah {xyWvge id the world) is usually added to his title id Padishah^ or einp<'ror. 
llis lottiest, title, ami the most esteemed, because ^iven to him bv tlie Uini;s of Persia, 
IS ^il-nUah (shadow ol (iod), and the oiu; the most remote from f»nr manner^, thoui^h 
common amont^ all I’anks ot his subjects, is llnnhiar (the man-slayer) ; wliieh is 
given to him, not, as has becni asserted, because as tin* regular administrator of 
government Ik* exei'iites criminal jnstict* hy himself, without process or Idrnudity, 
but because the law has invi stetl him alom* with absolute* power over the livt'sofhis 
subjects. The d’urkish casuists indet'd attribute to the* e’lnperor a chai'acter of holi- 
n»‘ss which me iinuutral <*on(luet can <lestroy ; and as he is snpjeosed to pcriierm tnany 
af'tions by divine imjeulse, of which the reasons or motives art.* inserutaltle to human 
wisdom, they allow that lit; may kill/oa/*/c<’// pt*rsons every day, without assigning 
a cause, and without imputation of tyranny. Death by his hand*, or by his order, if 
submitted to without resistanet!, confers martyrdom ; and some, alter passing tlu'ir 
lives in his s<“rvicc, are reported to have asi)ired to the htniour of such a consiimnui 
tion, as a title to eternal i’elicity.” 

All the immovable wealth of the empire, except tin* fuud.s a])propriatcd to pious 
purpo.ses, belongs to the Sultan. The right of succession is ftxerl by the laws of 
the em])ire. It does not descettd in a direct line from father to son, but to avoi<I 
the inconveniences of a minority, it devolves upon the oUh'st mail* of the Imperial 
house. kShould the male line in the Ottoman family bt'come extinct, the succession 
goes to the .soverc'ign fatnily of the (-'rim Tartars. 

The Laws of tlu; Ottoman ('inpin^ are the j)reccpts of the Koran, nith the oral 
law.softhe j)ro[)het, ami his customs and opinions, 'riiey also im-buh* the decisions 
of the early Caliphs and of the l)oeti>rs of the. first ages of Islatuistn. These rehite 
to religious, civil, criminal, politi(‘al, and military atfairs ; but they arc not c*((ually 
binding. Some of them cannot be transgressed without involving criiniuality, while 
others may be slighted with comparative impunity. This co<le is coidided to the 
Sultan, as Call|)h, and chief Inuiin. When cases o<*cur not dire< ily [)rovided for by 
the existing code, the Sultan decides. “The Sultan’s delcgatt's are the; Sheik Islam, 
or mufti, chief minister of the legal, the judicial, and the religious powt'r, aud the 
grand dzier, who, as keeper of the seal of the cmj)ire, exercises all tin* temporal 
autluwity, and presides over the political administration.” The I lema, or law olhcers 
from whom the mufti is always chosen, are considered as the hereditary guardians of 
the religion and law.s of the empire. For the execution of these laws, judges arc 
appointed in every city, before whom causes are heard ami determined in a primitive 
and summary maimer; but the administration of the law is so defective that justice 
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cjin seldom be obtained except between one Turk and another. Executions are 
numerous in Turkey, and when the party aeeiised is reg-arded as an infidel, life is 
sported with in a most cruel manner. 

E\ery Turk considers himself by birth a soldier. Their empire Avas gained by 
the sword, and is literally maintained by it. The "i’urkisli Aumv must therefore he 
numerous. Various statements have been made relative to its extent, which cati- 
uot he imjdicitly adopted. Vast numbers of those whf> are usually incliuled in tlie 
nominal amount of the Army are merely tmdis<’iprmed provincial troo[)s, Avho, 
liow(!ver formidable they might be to an invading foe, cannot be considered as a 
part of the elfectiA'e and disposable force <>f the empire, Avhieh amounts to about 
150,000 men. The Navy has lately been stated at “20 ships of the line, Avith fifteen 
frigates, juul a feAA' smaller vessels. I huler such a government as Turkey, the Reve¬ 
nue is not less dillicnlt to ascertain, than th(‘amount of the milifaiw establishment. 
The puhli(? income arises from various, rind sometimes micertain, sources. One of 
the most [)ermanent is a miri, or tenth, of the produce of the lands of the Avhole 
em|)ire. Tins is estimated ;it twenty millions annually, hut the greater j)art of it is 
spent in the provinces and accounterl for to tlu* Jm[)erial treasury among (he regtdar 
expens('s of a<lministration. A propeily-tax, and a poll-tax, levied on (ireeks, 
Armenians, and .Icaa's, together Avith the customs, arc the other permanent sources 
of national income, AA'liich is annually augmented by confiscations, casual eoutrihu- 
tions, ami imperial exactions. Reing fully aderpiate to the expenses of so extensi\’e 
a military government, it cannot be less than ,i'l(),()00,00(). 

Though the Ottoman army aa'us onc<; the dread of liinrope, it is no long<'r the. 
subject of alarm, even to her AATfdvCst states. With so large a ])ortion of the finest 
counti-ies both of Europe and Asia, a tyrannical and imbecile government has reduced 
the l^)LrriCAi. I.mpoktance of'l’nikeytoa level AAUth tin; minor state.s of( bristendoni. 
Notwidistanding the impotency of the 'rurkisli armies in foreign i-onutries, and the 
slight ititluence of the Porte, in the-general policy <tf Europe ; yet, when* every'i’urk 
is a soJdier, and every soldier abhors sniijection, and values independence more than 
existence, the Ottoman powi'r must still present almost insurmountable obstacles to 
an invading enemy. This is amply <'onlirmed by the history of past cAeuts. I’he 
vast power of Russia, though in immediate «M)nt:ict n itli the Turki.sh dominions, and 
never AA'unting the disposition to extend its territories southward at the <'-\j>en.se of 
the Porte, has not yet been ;d)le to render the natural l»oundary of I Ik* Danube the 
line of demarcation between tlu; twu) empires. Nor has the grasping hand of Austria 
been much more successful inthew<M*k of oriental .subjugv:i(ion. 

Jt» r(.*ference to Political Relations, no country in Europe is so insulated as 
Turke\\ Cut ofi'by the profession of Islamism from the common bo<b*, ainl (aught 
by the prec(?pts of her projihet to desjiise all, whom neither the Korim nor the SAA’ord 
could convert to the Aliissulman faith, 'i'urkiy forms no political compacts Avith the 
other states, and has scarcely any connexion Avith them, but what arises from the 
exchange of her natural jiroducts for such articles as her Avants ref|uire. 

.Malioni(‘(la>risin is the REi.MiioN ofl’urkey. Other modes of faith are rathi'r con- 
nive<l at than tolerated, and seldom fail to subject their professors to injury and insult. 

Education, in the general sense of the term, can hardly be said to exist ; for 
though th<; founding of a royal mosijue is always accompanied Avitb a school, yet the 
course of study AA’hich is pmsued, scarcely extends beyond the Koran and books of 
laAV. Any thing like a university, ilitfusing the invigorating [uinciples of modern 
science, is totally unknoAvn. Public schools, Iiowcatt, in whicli several branches of 
modern literature anil science are taught, have lately bi'en instituted in some of 
the large toAvns ; and it is hoped their number Avill increase, timl their inlliience be 
instrumental in removing that ignorance which has so long overshadoAved this 
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jiii poition of the ,i;^lobe. Ibe Turkish Language is harmonious, regular, and 
Ichcate in its expressions ; Init intricate and involved in its construction, and defec- 
ive 111 scientiiic and philosopliical terms. It is, however, far inferior to the Arabic 
and 1 ersian, the only two languages with which it has suiricient atlinity to admit 
ot comparison. Modern Greek is spoken by the liighcr classes of Walachians in 
greater jnirity than in imist other parts of the empire, but the language of the common 
jicople, Utth there and in Moldavia is a barbarous jargon, derived fi-om ditrerent 
sources. Literature, Arts, and ISciences are consequently at a low ebb. On this 
subject Mr. 'ihorut<m observes, 

ll we call tlui 1 urUs an illiterate people, it is not because leai’iiini;^ Is unlver- 
sally neglected by individuals ; for, on the contrary, the I'lenia, or Theological 
lawyers, undergo a long and laborious coiirseof study, the Turkish gentlemen are all 
taught certain necessary, and even ornamental parts of learning, and few « hil(licn, 
at lc;ist in the capital, are left without some tincture of eilucation. It must he 
ai'knowh'dgcd, however, that the objects of Turkish study, the rhetoric and logic, the 
j>ihIosoj)hy and ineta|)hysics of the ilark ages, do in reality only remove men fnrtlu'r 
from leal knowledge. The instrumcnts,without which the acutest natural [ihilosopher 
would be imperfect, are either entirely unknown in Turkey, or only kimwn as cliildish 
playthings, to excite the admiration of ignorance, or to gratify a vain curiosity. 
Till' telescope, the iniertiscope, the electrical machine, and other aids of scic'iice, are 
unknown as to t heir real uses. Ivven the eoinpass is not universallv employed in 
their na\y, mn- its common purjioses thoroughly understood. Need it, then, he 
observed that naiigation, astronomy, gcograpliy, agriculture, clu'inistry, ami all the 
arts, which have lieen, as it were, created anew since the grand discoveries of tlie 
two last ci'utnries, are either unknown, or jiractised only according to a vicious 
routini*. The Turks have no books calculated to advance thi'lr progress in the arts, 
or to ti'ach them the rmlimeuts of science. ’ 

'I'lu ir tmnples, baths, fountains, and sepulchral monuments, arU tlu* only objects 
upon which art is exercised, ami in these, childish ornaments frequently siqqily the 
place of dignity and taste. 

In thus (UTnieating the present state of the country, the Manners, Customs, 
and CnAe.ACTEii <.f its inhalntanfs have been incidentally exliihited. 'I'tieir igno- 
rama*, their iqiathv, their self sullioiency, and tlieir hanglity disdain of all that is not 
Tnrkisli, or rat her not Mahomedan, have, already been mentioned, andlittlerenuiins to 
complete the sketch of a peojile wlio spend one-half of their existence in sleeping, and 
the other in smoking.—'I'he Turks are in general u ell made and robust ; and being 
alwtiys accustomed to an abstemious life, are capable of enduring hunger and pri¬ 
vations, and of sustaining the fatigue ;nid hardshi(>s of war with less im'onvenienee 
th.an iiumy other nations. They are habitually grave and indolent, and recpiire 
stroiu'" exintements to rouse them to action. Ihe 1 urk, sa\s a coiieit ohs(*i\ei, is 
“ usimlly placid, hypocondriae, unempassioned; but when the enstomary sedaleness 
up })j.s tempi'i’ IS rutiled, his passions unsoltened in theii expiession bv thi inlluince 
of female manners, are furious and nneontroulable. The individual seems possessed 
withall the ungoiernable fury’ ot a multitude; and all ties, idl attachments, all obliga¬ 
tions are forgotten or trampled upon, till his rage is appeased or subsides.” As in 
other Mahometan countries, females are secluded and polygamy is allowed mid 
indulged in The observance of religious ceremonies is strictly attended to. The 
warm-bath is freely used us a luxury, and contributes to that delicious repose M’hich 

is the highest gratification of a 1 urk. , . , . 1 

The Turkish women arc beautiful, but their beauty is ot a dillerent character 
from that which is admii ed in the more northern states of Europe. Their dresses too. 
when abroad, conceal that elegance of shape, and delicacy of form, which many of 

5 G 
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them wiicn young- possess ; but which, from various circumstances in tlieir manner 
of life, they do not preserve so long as the females in most other countries. They 
are clescribVd as possessing graceful motion, elegance and suppleness of form, with 
beautiful symmetry of sha[)e and features. Their education and mode of life, 
though too confined for the developemcnt of talents which exercise and invigo- 
I’atc the mind, yet leave them all the charms that result Irom nature, sentiment, 
and truth. 

The Turks are the ruling people, but they are by no means tlie sole inhabitants 
of the country. Tlie subjugated nations still exist, and they are also intermixed 
Avith others whom inclination or eii-cumstanees have imhured to settle among them. 
These are all perfectly distinct from their Turkish masters; and the relation in which 
they stand to each other is thus described by Mr. Sr/npfr. 

“ The ditferent races Avhieh are under the Turkish governnuuit coiitiime as 
separate and distinct from each other as the first dayol their being assembled toge¬ 
ther. 'fhe Turk, the Greek, the Anneuiau, the Jew, and the Frank, though li\ing 
in tlu! same city, or even in the same village, inhabit houses ditl’erently laid out, e«t 
a ditferent food', speak dilfercnl languages, wear a distinguishing dress, ami worship 
fJod with dilferent rites. Over the whole the Turk is the master. The first glance 
announces it. He is getu'nilly tall, robust, and well j)roportion('d, and steps either 
with freedom or a s(>ttled gravity. His countenanee, naturalK fidU'r of expression 
than that of the northern Fiuropean, is rendered still more martial by his whisk<“rs 
and turban. W hatever may be his accidental profession, lie eonsidurs himself 
born a soldier. It may be said that the sul>jeets of the grand sultan tire divided 
into easts, and that the Turk is the AVarrior or fighting tribe, which in till 
countries has ever been prone to abuse its strength, even without the additioiuil 
incentive of dilferenee in nuinuers, langutige, and religion. It is not to lx; won¬ 
dered at, thi'U, that the J’urks should domineer over the (ireeks ami J(‘ws, Avhoin 
they regard as tributaries ami .slaves. lustanees ot oppression and insult, lioth 
general and individual, sometimes indei'd occur ot a nature so atrocious as almost 
to exceed belief. Having aeipiired these fine countries by the sword, they .seem 
eouseious that thi'y hold them by no other right; and go always anm'd, carrying 
loaded pistols and a long dagger in their belt, and which, being embossed with silver, 
they delight to exhibit and handle. They ha\e some traits of a true military charac¬ 
ter ; are fond of horses and arms ; ami detest the .sea. Tliey delight in the posnj), 
noise, and glitter, of war, and they can bind themselves a short time in the hour of 
battle to its dangers ; but its incessant fatigue soon dishea.rtens them ; and although 
they insult the (Jiristiaus at Constantinojile and Smyrna, they ha\’e learnt to tremble 
before them on the bank.s of the Danube, and the borders of the J-aixine. 'I’his, then, 
betrays the whole secret of their haughtiness. It is founded on the eon<[uests of their 
remote ancestors, not on their own tried strength.” 

Dr. Clfir/ce says, “ the pomp of a Turk may be said to consist in his pipe and 
his horse: the first Avill cost from twenty to twenty thousand piastres.—A saddle- 
elotli embroidered and covered Avith jewels, stirrufis of silver, and other rich trap¬ 
pings, arc used by the grandees to adorn their horses.” 

Mr. 7V/or///m/has given a good idea of Turkish superstition in the following 
paragraph; “In Turkey the barge of the sultan, as AAadl as the pile of firewood 
m the court-yard of a public bath, is preserved from aciuilent by a head of garlic. 
Ev(‘ry object which can po.ssibly attract attention or excite jealou.sy, is secured by 
some counteracting influence. The eye of the malicious observer is seduced iiuo 
benediction by the sacred exi-l.imation masch-aUdh, written in conspicuous charac¬ 
ters, and placed the most obviously lo view in the front of a house. The horse carries 
his rider with safety among the envious popnluce, Avhile a string of blue beads 
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dangles on his chest. Rut the anxious mother doubts even the i fleets f the talis¬ 
man, and spits in her infant’s face, that it may esca[)e unhurt from the admiration 
of the childless, or the jealousy of less happy [)arents.” 

The (Trec'ks also form ii j)rominent portion of the population ot European 
Turkey ; and though a fallen, they are still an interesting people. The splendid 
renown of their forefatlu*rs affords a striking contrast with their present abject (;on- 
dition ; but the revolution of ages, which has destroyed this politi» al state, has made, 
little alteration in their physical and moral ehara(!t<'r Ixyond that pusillanimity which 
oppression and tyranny seldom fail to prodnee. T)r. IJoUaud thus describes their 
personal appt'arance. 

“ (N)jnparing the (Jreeks generally with other people in the south of Europe, 
they have, I think, a manifest superiority l)oth in coimtcnanee aiul form. Making 
every allowfinee for dr(*ss, there is a l)rea(lth and manliness of figure, which may he 
considered, I believe, as national ; and an outline of conntiMiance which is equally 
national, and which strongly brings to mind the sculpt ores of ancient (ireece. The 
fnifial angle is larger than in most other eommnnilies; the features are usually 
broa<l, f>peii, and animated. 'Phe Turkish pliysionomy, though itself haiulsouie, is 
evidently dilferent from the (ireok, and it is singular to the traveller, to see on one 
soil an intermixture of two people, so striking, and at the same time so distinct in 
their respective characters, jdiysical and moral.” 

Of the (k)Stnm(‘ of the same people, Mr. Srmjjh' gives the following l»rief ski'tcli. 

Their physiognomies are expressive, but still less so than those* of the Turks, ami 
the women tvhen young are beautiful and sprightly, hut their beauty is of short 
duration. Tliey are fond of wearing flowers on their head ; and a robe sitting close 
to the body, and flowing loose behind, forms the Asiatic jiart of their dress, the 
remaind(*r heing very similar to that used by women in England and France. 'J’he 
men dn'ss in short Jackets and vests, with loose trow'sers, wdiich come just below 
the knee ; and the common people, like the Turks, have the legs, bare, wnth only a 
pair of slip])ers on their feet. 'Phey seldom shave their upper lip, which, with the 
liushy hair, and a litth* red cap (»n the crown of their heads, serve often to give them 
a wihl look, but not a dignilied or martial air.” 

’Phe twa) northern principalities t>f AValachia and iVIokkivia, tvhieh extend about 
.‘150 miles in h'ugth ami IflO in breadth, form a kind of distinct ai)pendage to the 
Turkish ent|)ire. They are separated from the ri-st by the Danube and the Jllack s<'a, 
and eomj)o.''ed part of the ancient kingdom of Dacia, finally conquered by Trajan. 
The iireseut inhabitants are the descendants of (ioths, Huns, Tartars, and other bar¬ 
barous tribes. They ariygoverned by princ<*s, called Ilospodurs,who always (Greeks, 
and appointed by the sultan. Most of the inhabitants of these tw’o provinces profe.ss 
Christianity; but both boyars (nobles) and pea.sants are free from the capitation tax 
paid by other Itai/alis or tributary Christians.—Mr. Wilkinson givi's the follow ing 
account of the present state of the people in these provinces. His remarks chiefly refer 
to the low’cr classi's. 'J’he Roynrs resemble the Rarons in the feudal times of Europe. 

“ Their religious notions, grounded upon the most ridiculous siqierstitions, are 
extremely singular. ’Phey firinlv believe in all sorts of w'itchc alt, in apparitions 
of the dead, in ghosts, anil in all kinds of miracles performed by the images of saints, 
and by the vi'tmjs of the holy w^ater. In illness, they place an image near tnein, and 
wdie:n they recover, though it were through tlie assistance of the ablest physician, they 
attribute their return to health to the good ollices of the image alone. Their observance 
of Lent-days is so strict that the threats of instant death would hardly prevail upon 
any one to taste the aliments specitied in the endless catalogue of Ibrbiddeu food. 
Their other Christian duties, although similar to those of the superior classes of theii 
countrymen, are carried to greater excess. Invoking the Holy Virgin, or any Saint, 
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])rayer. Divine providence is never directly 

addressed. 

“'i’he villages throughout the country are principally composed of peasants* 
huts, all built in the same style and of the same size. The Mails are of clay, and 
the roofs thatched with straw, neither of Avhich are calculated to protect the lodgers 
froiH the inclemency of the bad season. The ground floors are, liowever. occupied 
as long as the wetithcr Mail j)ermit, and in winter they retire to cells under ground, 
easily kept M'arm by means of a little fire made of dried dung and some branches of 
trees; M'hich at the same time serves to cook their scanty food. Each family, however 
numerous, sleeps in one of these subterraneous habitations, men, M'onien, and chil¬ 
dren, all heaped up together; atul their respcctivt* beds consist of oiu'piisa'of coarse 
M’oollen-cloth, M’hicli serves in the (kuible capacity of mattrass and covering. 

“ Their ordinary food is composed of a kind of dough to M'hich they give the 
name of mamnutlhiga, made of the Hour of Indian M’hcat, sometimes mixc<l M'ith milk, 
'riie first tM'o or thret' dayss after a long I^ent, they sjiaringly indulge themselves 
in meat; but the greater part cannot afford even so great a treat, and contewt 
themselv('s Math eggs fried M'ith l)utter, and the milk to their maminalinga. 

“ 'riicy continue the M-hole day out of doors at M ork, and they bear M'ith indif¬ 
ference ait the extremes of the M'cather. Their imiustry, however, is not of a very 
active kind, and they take frc<|uent rest. 

“ NotM’ithstanding this mode of life, and the supposed inniience of an ungctiial 
climate, the generality of the peasants are a fine rac(* of people. 'I'lu-y have no 
peculiar turn of leatures M'hich may be called characteristic; from long intei'course 
with foreign nations, their blood seems to have become a mixture of mat»y. The 
Eastein black eye and dark hair, the Russian blue eye and light hair, the (ircek and 
Roman nose, and those featmes M'hi<'h distinguish the Tartars, are cfjually common 
amongst all the orders of these tM'o nations. 

“ '^I'he dress of the male peasants bears some resemblanc<‘ to that of the Dacians, 
as represented in the figures on Trajan’s pillar at Rome. Their feet are <‘0\'ered M’ith 
sandals made of goats skin. They M'ear a kind of loose* pantaloon M’hich is fastened 
to the M’aist by a tight leather belt, and closes from the knee doM'iiwards. 'I’he upper 
part of th(* garment is composed of a tight M’aistcoat, and a slau-t jacket over it, of 
coarse cotton stutf, and iuM’inter is added aM’hite sheep-skin, M'liicli is hung over the 
shoulders, in the manner of an hussar’s pelisse. 'I’he head is not dcpi'ivcd of any 
part of its hair, which is tM’isted round behind, and a cap is used to cover it, also 
made of sheep-skin, but M’hich in summer is exchanged for.a large round hat. The 
beard is shaved, and the M’hiskers alone are left to their natural groM’th. 

“ The M'omen are clothed from the. neck to the ankles M'ith a long gown of thick 
cotton stuff, of a light colour, made tight at the M'aistinsuch a mamnu' as to render 
the M'hole shajie visible. They generally go barc-footed, ami they cover their heads 
with a common handkerchief, merely meant to keep uji the hair. On holidays they 
add to their common shift a coloured goM'n of a better sort : they button it up from 
the waist to the neck, round M'hich they Mcar as an ornament, one or more .strings 
of beads, or jxn'ns pierced through for the purpose.” 

In addition to the natives, these tM'o provinces contain about one-hnndre<l 
and fifty thousand gypsies, M'ho are distinguished by the same propensities as their 
hrethren in other parts of the globe ; but they are kept in a regular state ol slavery 
by till! government, and part of them are considered as its jiroperty, while the others 
belong to the Boyars. They cmjiloy them as household servants, as M’cll as in the 
vineyards and other M'ork, and suffer the remainder to lead a vagrant life on condi¬ 
tion of paying an annual tribute. 'I'hey are not publicly sold, but private purcha.ses 
are frequently made, and the price for either sex is thirty or thirty-five ponnd.s. 
Their chief characteristics seem to be depravity, filth, and indolence. 
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Antiquities and Curiosities of Nature and Art — Islands. 

THE Antiquities of Greece, like those of Rome, form a boundless theme, and have 
already filletl so many splendid volumes, that any summary that «;ould be ^dven in 
this place would be unworthy of the subject. Athens was the chosen seat of the 
.'/rAvm the most j'lorions jieriod of the (ireeiiiu emjiiro; but, like the amrienf mistress 
ot the world, she has sunk beneath barbaric fury ; and though time iias done much 
to despoil, man has done more to desinu/, (he monuments (tf her architect oral 
j?\ory. 'Phe j^ronnd, however, is still troddim with enthusiastie delii;lit by the elassi- 
otil antiquary ; and iri'sh exertions may yet produce IVesh dis<-overi(rs. '^I'be <Hdel»rated 
temj)le ol Santa Soj)hia, at ('onstantiiK^ple, which is dedicated to the Divine Wisdom, 
has been j)reserved by its conversion info a mos(pu*. This structure was raised by 
the I'anperor Justinian in the (ith century, and its interior is decorated with a 
jnolusion of marble pillars of various colours; amonc: which :ire distit)guished the 
Phrygian jiurple, (he S[)artan e^rci'U, and the ('arian red and white, with the African 
sallron. At Athens, besidi'S the remains of Adrian’s J'emple, the Aeropcdis, and the 
Pantheon, tin* ruins of various other c<lilices ai'c still visible. Those of Neptune's 
Tempii', and tin* tiu'atre in which the Isthmean games were* c(*Iebra(ed are still to bi^ 
S('en on tin* Isthmus offairinth; as well as the reli(;s of the Temj)l(* of Apollo ai 
(.’astri. d’lie magnilieent ruins of an anqihilheatre a few miles sou(li-east of Joan- 
nina is considered as fin; only remaining vestige of tin* ancient splendour of hq)iru>, 
and of (he seventy cities, which Polifidus says a riecrec <»f tlje Roman Senate, 
despoiled in one day, and at tin* same hour, of their M-ealth, theii* ornanu'nts, and 
their |n“ople. This amphitheatre seems to liave be(*n a magnificent stnn-ture, com- 
poseil of stones of tliat massy size which cosistitutetl one characteristic of (i reek 
architect un*. 

N.'TCiivL (h iuosiTiEs doubtlcss abound in many parts of (he calcareous 
mountains that intersect the interior of 'I’urkey; but almost tlie whole of those 
i'hains tliat stretch from the .Adriatic totin' hinxine, and from the borrlers of the 
Mediterranean to the baidvsofthe Danube,are nearly uid\nown. A few hasty sketches, 
of the maritinu' provinces ai'c all that are brought home by travellers. One of the 
most complete of stal-.u'tical caverns, yet known, is tlie noted grotto of .htfiporos, 
wjiich will be desi'ribed with that island. Mount .Athos, with its conical summit, 
ri.sing about .‘k'lOO feet above the level of the sea, and grotesipu'ly adorned with 
I'hurchesand monas|jirr s, is usually mentionedamong the natural enriositiesof ancient 
(ireecc. South of c'clebrated Parnassus is .snppost'd to be the Castalian 8[)ring ; 
and in Livadia the oracular cave of Jupiter 'JVophonius. The celebrated ('on/cian 
('■jrr, in the ascent of Mount Parnassus, to whicli the Delpliia; ; retired when the 
barbarians invaded Phocis lives rather in ancient fame than in modern description. 
The insulated ami pointed rocks at Meteora in the vale of the. Peneus, deserve to be 
classed under this head. The beds of mineral piti'h at Silenitza, on the left bank 
of the river Viosa, which extend over a space of several sipiarc miles, and are reportetl 
to b(; in some places 70 or HO feet thick, are also among the valuable curiosities oi 
this country. These beds lie within a few feet of the surface, and were lately visitixl by 
Dr.IIolIand, who also describes the intlaminable springs in the same neighbourhood, 
mentioned by many authors of antiipiity. About a mile from the shalt of thepitcli 
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initjf* into whirli the Dr. hail desreriilcd, he found a space fifteen or tiventy yards in 
cireninferenee demided of vegetation, and covered with stones or eartli, apjiarently 
decomposed by snlphnreons vapours. Tlic surface M'as sensibly heated. In one part 
of it a streamlet of water issued from the ground and formed a small pool or basin, 
through wliiidi rose numerous air Imbbles. The gas issuing from these, was set on 
fire, and the llame spread in several direetious, from the ipiantity of tlie same gas 
that arose from the crevices of the ground. The gas often takes fire from naturai 
causes, particularly after heavy rains, and continues to burn for seviual weeks. 
Springs of Naptha have also been discoveri'd in other parts of the Turkish dominions. 

Numerous Islands encompass the coasts of'Furkey, and sprinkle the adjoining 
seas, particularly the /Ega’an Sea, wliich Hows between Europe and Asia, and now 
constitutes the Archipelago. Those on the west of (ireece, forming the Repiihlir oj 
the Ionian fsles will be the subjeetofa separate article. 

The largest of the Turkish Islands is (’ andia, the ancientOv'/e, which is situated 
south of the Archipelago,and is nearly IHO miles from cast lowest, and {ibout 
30 at a medium breadtli, from north to south. Much of it i.s covered ivith rock'y 
mountains, the most remarkable of which is the lofty Psilorite, tlie snowy Ida of 
anticpiity, and the fabled resideju e of Jupiter. This range pervades the island from 
cast to west, and iHvidi'S it into two distinct |)arts. It abounds with the gum calleil 
dragaut, and near it is the (actan labyrinth. The whole population of Candia 
is nearly 300,000 persons, and is principally composed of Turks and Greeks, 
with a few Jews. The climate is salubrious, and the soil in the plains and vallie.s, 
is fre<iuently fruitful, but the iusccinity of ju'operty under the 3’urkish government 
causes it to be greatly neglected. Little corn is raised, but the island produces abun¬ 
dance of fruit and oil, with wine, raisins, salfron, honey, and wax. 'Fhe hilly tracts 
are grazed by cattle and sheep. The northern part of the island is best cultivated 
and improved, as the southern districts are almost excluded from foreign inter¬ 
course by the inaccessible nature of the coast. 

Candia was early visited, and perhaps colonized by the Plucnicians, and appears 
to have been among the first districts of Europe that were tinctured witli civilization. 
From the Grecian history it seems to have been originally governed by its own kings, 
and afterwards to have had a republican form of government, till compuned by the 
Romans. It w'as during the first of these perioils, that J/b/fM, the most renowned 
prince of his time, was king of this island, and is represented as giving W'ise laws 
to his .subjects idiout 1408 years before the Christian era. Crete was not only 
celebrated lor the excellence of its laws, hut for the bravei'y of its inhabitants and 
its hundred cities. Rut nations are effaced from the earth like the monuments of 
their power, and sncceediifg ages can otdy trace in their posterity the vestiges of 
their former grandeur. This has been pi'cidiarly the ca.se With ancient Crete. Tht 
cities and in.sf itutions of Minos have vanished before tin; mouldering hand of time, 
or the rmle dilapidations of man ; the bravery of the ancient (Cretans has been 
van(|ui.shcd by the cimeter of the Caliph ; and the very place where St. Paul planted 
the cross, has long been surmounted by the crescent. 

Candia is the capital and is situated near the noitl ern shore. Its harbour is 
formed by two projecting rocks, but has been greatly dindnished by the accumulation 
of sand. The town, though possessing no architectural lieanty, is a commercial 
place. It has a noted manufacture of soap, and is the residence of the governor of 
one of the districts into which the island is divided, as wrll as of the military com¬ 
mandant of the whole. Candia is defended by walls, trenches, and out-works, and is 
noted for the 24 years’ siege by the Turks^ from 1()44 to 1()69. The population is 
.about 15,000. 

Canea is also a large town, beautifully situated near the extremity of the same 
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coast, and is supposed to have been founded by JNlinos. The walls of the tovYii are 
about two miles in circumference, and the port is defended by a wall and (lastle, and 
provided with a liji^ht-honse. 'Fhere is likewise a dry do(!k, that vv'as constnieted, 
while the island was subject to the Venetians. "J’lie town is well-built, and the popu¬ 
lation about 8000. 

Nkguopont, the ancient Etifxra, is (he next island in size and importanct*. Jl 
is se|)aratcd from the coast of Livadia by a naiTow channel, called (he strait of Enri- 
jms, which is remarkable for the iri-e<j;:nlarity of its tides. 'I’he i^reatest bn'adth of 
this irhannel is about 3(5 miles ; but in the narrowi'st part, over which a bridge is 
thrown, it is less than 100 yards. 

JDuring two or three* days before a new moon, (he piieiioincna of the (ieles arc 
regular, but as soon as the cliange has taken jilaee, the tide alterualely ehhs and tlous 
from five to ten or twelve times a day. 'I'iie <‘Xtreme lengtht^^-the hlaiid from south¬ 
east to north-west, is about 100 miles and its lireadth twenity*;’with a [lopulation of 
lU’arly (50,000 inhaliitants, m«!st ol whom are (o'c'cks. U’he (central l•egious are 
(•overed witli barren mountains, the; higliest summits e)f which are- e-lael in snow 
elnring the- giratest part eif the ye-ar. iSIost of the remaineler is compose-el of fertile' 
districts alionnding in e'eingwine, e>il, fruit, anel hone-y. Much e;otton is also produced. 
'J’hc pasture's ed'Euhei'a have been e-e'lebrated from i-eiimte ages, and <-att le are-nnme- 
rons in Ne-gropont. Tlie memntainons part likewise proelne*e-s marlde and eoppe-r. 
'I'his islanel has se-veral (.-omnieielious liarbonrs. One of the- principal is at Aciiroptwf, 
the; pre'se-nt capital anel the ancient Clutlcis, w hie;h issitna(e-d on the we'st e-oast, and 
near the' narrowest part of the e-hanne'l. The (e)wu is ibrtiiicd, anel its port is (he 
usual station e>f a lleitilla eif 'rnrkish gaiiie-s. d’nrks anel de-ws alone are- ;diowe-el te» 
live in the city. ('Iiristians are rcstrie-te-d tei (lie- sninirbs, whie;h are-separate-el fremi 
the town liy a ele-e'p flitch, anel arc chiefly inhabitcel by («re-e-ks. The' peepn'atiem e>f 
flic wimie is ahemt 1(5,000. Ornjs is a small teiwn ne'ar its neirthcru shore', and 
Cdi iisfti another, ne'ai’ the senithe-rn e'xtre-mity of the islanel. 

iMeist of the eillie-r islanels eni the I'aireipe'an sieleof the Arehipelage) tbrm a yrenij) 
nneler the general name t)f the (.'i/cldth’.w d'lmsc e»n the eippeisite siele eif the*.I'.ge-an 
se-a were' e-alle-el Sjiarddi’s, anel will be ele-se-ribe d with thcAsiatie; part of the empire. 
Se'vera! isles of the- first gremp, thenigh small in e-xtent, we-re'anciently e»f great fame, 
ANOKeis in the nen-thern part, is separate el (Venn the* se>n1h!-i n e'xtremity eif Xe-greepont 
by the' strait eefSihaa. It is one; of the- large-st eif the- ('yelaele'S, anel e-eaitains a popii- 
kitiem eef abeent 10.000 ]H-rsons, spre-ael eive'r the* surface in forty or fifty small towns 
anel villages. It yiclels wine-, eiil, anel grain enough feir henne- e-emsnmptiem, anel oranges, 
lemems, tigs, pejmegranate-s, anel either fruits lor exportatiem. One; of its prine-ipal 
prf)dncts, Imwever, is silk, iiscel in tape;stry, anel e*f which ITOcwt. is annuallye'xpeirteel. 
Anelreis is an appanage eif the Sultana, anel yie-lels :i re-venne' e»f almnt 30,0(10 piastres. 
The'e-apital has the- same name'. It is situated on the east coast, anel is the prin- 
e'ipal traeling pkie'e; in the islanel. 

Tixeis is a smaller ishnnl south-east of xViielros, whie;h it rcse-tnble's in its jn in- 
('ipal preielne-ts. Some parts of it are menmtainenis, the otlu'i-s are we'll e'ultivateel. 
The inhabitants are mostly Gre'eks, anel the chie-f plaee's, 'I'i/ios ;inel St. Aon//. 
The're are alsei scve-ral villages. In the same tliree-tion is Mvcom, which lie's hn'tween 
'Finos anel Naxos. It is about *20 mile;s in cir<-umfereni;e', anel presi-nts a monntaiimus 
aspi'ct, blit produces geioel wine anel fruit. Much of the islanel is in pasturage, and 
clu'e'.se is eme of its e'xports. The peipulatiem is about 1000, who are e;hie-ny (ire'ek 
Christians, anel arc rt'ckoned the best sailors that iiiivigate the'se sc'as. A 'Fnrkish 
oflici'r goe's amimilly to Myconi to collect the tribute'. 'Fhe principal tenvn and port 
IS jyiifconi. 

SvuA and Thermia are Ivg/ small islanels wexst of Mvcom, winch thev resemble 

» ¥ 
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in aspect and productions. The former presents the ruins of an aneaent city, and tlie 
latter takes its appidlation from the numher of its hot-sprin^^s. 'J’he name of each 
island is also g'iven to its principal town. A few miles north ofThermia isZcA, and 
about the same distance sojith is Skrpiio. The latter was the ancient Scriphns, and 
is so rng-g<*d and precipitous that it gave rise to the poetical fiction of Perseus 
turning the inhabitants into stone. It yields iron and load-stone, and was a place of 
banishment with the Romans, 

South of Myconi are the tw'o larger islands of Naxos, or Naxia, and Paros. 
Roth li(? in the same parallel, and are separated by a channel a few miles in wiilth. 
The former is the most extensive, and contains a surface of about 170 square miles, 
with nearly 10,000 inhabitants, who arc principally (ireeks ; but as the island was 
long po.ssesscd by I he Venetians, they are intermixed with Italians. Naxos is hilly, but 
the plains and vallies yield the common products of the Archipelago in tolerable 
abundance. The inhabitants still preserve their ancient laws, and choose their own 
rulers, but the Porte sends an oflicer annually to collect the taxes. Naxia is the 
only small town, but there are a number of villagi'S. Part of the inhabitants are 
employed in the fisheries that are carried on near the coast. 

Paros is situated west of Naxos, and is about 40 miles in circumfereiu'c. Its 
appearance and products are similar to those of the adjacent islands, hut the num¬ 
ber of shee-p pastured on its upland tracts is much greater, and the* whoh; popula 
tion is estimated only at 2000. The central situation, with respect to the other 
islands, as well as the shores of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, with its excellent harbours, 
would render it a commercial station of impoi tance in tiu; hands of an ent(‘r|)rizing 
people. Rut these advantages are now altogether neglected. Its ancient fame 
arose principally from its beautiful Avhite marble, whicli has now been supjilantial by 
that of Carrara, which is finer grained, and easier to work. The . Ipnllo Brlriderr, 
the / e//w.y r/c-l/cdiV/.v, and several other celebrated pieces of ancient sculpture, 
arc of Parian marble. Paros was not only ilistingnished in early timi's for its 
marbles, but for its simlptors, as the renowned statuaru^s Phi<lias and Praxiteles 
Avere both natives of Paros, as was the poet Archilochus. 'Phe ^Innidrluni Marhlcs', 
now lx.'longing to the university of Oxford, and esteemed the most ancient piece 
of chronology in existence, ivere brought from Paros by the Earl of Arundel, in 
1627, and subscipiently pre.sented to tliat university. Parcrvlna is th(‘. chief town, 
but A^ans.sa is the best harbour, and capable of containing a hundred vessels. 

Anti TAROS is separated from the last island by a channel about four miles in 
width, and is nearly sixteen miles in circuit. It is oidy celebrated for its famous 
grotto, which is about two miles from the southern shore. Its entrance is in the 
side of a rock, and is at first narrow, rugged, and stci>p. After descending about 
.‘lot) yards, sometimes by means of ladders or ropes, the subterranean visitant arrives 
at the grotto, the height of which has been variously stated ; some travellers esti¬ 
mating it at 80, and others at 60 yards. Its breadth is 120 yards. Masses of 
8talacti(Uil marble impend fr^in the roof in the most elegant and picturesque forms ; 
while large piles lie on the floor, which have been produced by the liquified matter 
dropping from above. 

South-west of Paros is the island of Milo, the Hlelox of the ancients, ivith its 
basaltic rocks, and miniature volcano. A bay deeply indents the northern side, 
and causes it to resemble two small isles joined together by a narrow isthmus. The 
soil is fertile, and the population only about 1000. 

Nearly east of Milo, is the crescent-shaped Santorini, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Stant Erini. It is about 12 leagues in circumference, and M. Toi/rtK^ort 
says that nothing can be of a more dry and barren nature than its .soil; yet the 
perseverance and ingenuity of the inhabitants have converted it into a pcrlcct 
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orchard, thoug^h the greater part is a mere bed of pumice stone. Wine, cotton, figs, 
and barley are its chief products. The wine is of a good quality, and much 
esteemed in the Levant. Some of the cotton produced is also manufactured on 
the island, which gives employment to many of its industrious inhabitants. These 
occupy several small towns and villag^es, anti have been stated at nine or ten thou¬ 
sand.—The long narrow Stanpalia lies near the line that separates Etirope from 
Asia, which runs between it and the island of Cos, near one of the promontories of 
Anatolia* A number of other small rocky isles belong to this group, but they do 
not contain any thing peculiar, except Delos, near the western shores of Myconi, 
which still exhibits ruins of temples and other edifices formerly dedicated to the 
gods of the heathen Creeks, by whom it was regarded as sacred ground. 

The other islands, belonging to European Turkey, are situated in the upper 
part of the Archipelago. Opposite to the island of Negropont is Skyros, or Sciros. 
It is much indented with bays and creeks, and is about 60 miles in circuit. The 
surface is mountainous, but sufficient corn is grown for the support of the inhabi 
tants, and its wine is much approved. A group of small islands lies near the entrance 
'of tlui gulf of Salonica ; north-west of which, and nearly at an equal distance from 
tlie entrance of the Dardanelles on the cast, and Mount Athos on the west, is 
Lemnos. This island is about fifteen miles long, and eleven or twelve broad, and 
was anciently dedicated to Vulcan, because of its two volcanoes, which almost 
constantly emitted flames. Towards the north it is hilly and barren, but the 
southern districts are more level and fertile. It produces corn, oil, silk, cotton, and 
fruit. The air is pure, and the population is about 8000. A small town of the 
same name is the capital. It is the see of a bisliop, and has a tolerable harbour, 
with about 2000 inhabitants. Near the upper extremity of the Archipelago is the 
island of Thasos, anciently called ^Eria, or ^Ethria. It was celebrated for its 
gold mines. Thasos is about twelv^c miles long, and eight broad, and produces deli¬ 
cate wines and fruits, with most of the necessaries of life. It has quarries of 
excellent marble. Thasos is likewise the name of the chief town, vvhich has a good 
harbour frequented by the small vessels that trade in the Archipelago.—^None of 
the other small islets deserve notice. 


5H 
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THE islands which constitute this small Republic are situated near the south-west 
coast of Greece, and are frequently mentioned in ancient Instory, as well as celebrated 
by the prince of ancient poets, Tfiey were not, however, as at present, under one 
government, but belonged to different chiefs. When (he maritime power <jf the 
Venetians gained its ascendancy, these islands became an appendage to that state, 
and continued so for many centuries, till they were taken possession of by the Frencli. 
They were afterwards ceded to that power by the treaty of Campo Formio, in Octo¬ 
ber 1797. The loss of their fleet at Aboukir Bay, in the following year, and other 
circumstances, led to the expulsion of the French, and the formation of <i republic, 
under the joint protection of Russia and Turkey, and subsequently under tluit of 
Russia alone. They were then ceded to France a second time by the treaty of Tilsit, 
in 1807, and were immediately garrisoned with French troops; but they were all taken 
by the English during the war, exticpt Corfu, the strong fortress of which enabled 
the French to keep possession of it till after the abdication of Buonaparte in 1811. 
By the definitive treaty betvv'eeu Great Britain ami the allied powers, signed at Paris 
on the 5th of November, 1815, these islands were formed into a ‘‘single, free, and 
independent state, under the denomination of the United States of the Ionian 
Isles,” and consigned to the protection of Great Britain, who appoints a Lord High 
Commissioner, and sends a garrison for their defence. 

The islands comprised in these states are Corfu, Cephalonia', Zante, Santa- 
Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, with their dependencies. Corfu is the most nor¬ 
therly, and lies on the 39th degree of latitude, near the coast of Albania. J*axo, 
Santa-Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, and Zante, succeed each other in regiilar 
succession, from north to south, spreading along the coast of Albania, and the ancient 
Elis. Cerigo is more detached from the othcis, being about 150 m.lcs south-east 
of Zante, and nearly opposite the southern extremity of Greece. The whole 
extent of these is estimated at about 150 square miles, anti the total population at 
210,000. The islands, with their chief towns, population, and the number of mem¬ 
bers each sends to the legislg^ivc assembly are. 


hlandn. 

Corfu 

Population. 

Representatives. 

Cities. 

Corfu . 

Inhahitants. 
. ).>,000 

Cephalonia ., 


.... 7 . 

Argostoli ... 


Zante . 

. '10,000 . 

- 7 . 

, Zante. 


Saiita-Maura 


.... 4 . 

,, -S.'inta-Maura 

. 5,000 

Cerigo. 

.. 10,000 . 

.... 1 . 

,'!S;Ceriiro ..... 

. 1,200 

Ithaca. 


.... 1 . 

■'f-] Vatlii. 

. 2,000 

Paxo . 


•••• 1 •#•••• 

Paxo. 



Corfu, though not the largest of these islands is the most important, as being 
the permanent seat of the general government. It is situated near the entrance of 
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the of Veihce, and is separated by a narrow channel from the coast of Albania. 
Its length is about 45 miles and breadth 20. Corfu was the Corc^raof the ancients, 
and tlie Pluvudn of Homer, It enjoys a mild, plejisant, and temperate climate, but 
has otten been visited by earthquakes. It is interscctetl by a deep bay on the cast, 
which divides it into two peninsular portions. The general asj)ect is mountainous, 
but tlie vallies and small plains are fertile, proilucing w ine, oil, oranges, leinons^figs, 
honey, and wax. The northern j)art is the most productive, and its figs, called 
Jrucazzoni, are held in high estimation. Salt is also one of its products. 

The capital of this island is Corfu, where the Lord High Commissioner resides*, 
and the legislative assembly meets. It is situatetl on tlie eastern coast, and spreads 
in the form of an amphitheatre over the northern acclivity of a promontory M'hich 
forms one side of the harbour. Corfu is a strong, but not a handsome town. It is 
protected by two citadels, one of which is the residence of the governor, and is sepa¬ 
rated from the city by an esplanade ; the other is the fort. Opposite the harbour is 
the small island of Vido, which is protected liy a triple row of batteries, and forms 
a strong out-M*ork in the defence of (kirfu, as was manifested by its remaining in the 
'^rossession of the French till the alxlication of Buonaparte, while all the other islamls 
yielded to the superiority of our naval force. The harbour admits only merchant 
vessels and sloops of war, but t he road opposite its entrance is extensive and secure, 
and the city is not only the ca]>ital but the chief emporium of the island. The 
present population includes about 15,000 individuals, independently of the military 
which compo.se its garrison. 

Ckchaloma is the largest of these united islands, and is situated in the south¬ 
ern half of the dOth degree of latitude, and is nearly opposite the entrance of the 
gulf of Lepanto or Corinth. It is about 150 miles in circumference, and the most 
striking feature in its general asjieet is the Black mountain, .which tvas so called 
from the forest of pines that tmvi'ied a great part of it. Mount Enos, mentioned by 
Strabo, is the highest point, which Dr. Holland estimated at 4000 feet. On thi.s 
summit once stood an altar, dedicated to Jupiter id*xiesius, some of the stones of 
which are .said to be still visible. On the southern side, where it rises by a .single 
majestic elevation from the base to the summit, it displays the white lime-stone rock 
of which it is composed. Other bills stretch from this point across the centre ot the 
island, anti an iijsulali'd hill further south is crowned by the strong fort of St. George. 
The whole number of inhabitants is about (>0,000 ; and the most populous part is 
that which surrounds the bay of Argostoli, indenting the southern coast, and ptaiin- 
.sulating the south-western extremity. There is also a considerable poj)ulation on 
the north-east coast, opposite the little island ot Ithaca, and it was in this district 
that the Jincient city of Samos stood. The general fertility ot Cephalonia is much 
le.ss than that of some of the other isltinds, the soil in most ])lacc.s being scantily 
spread over the vast mass of limestone rock of which it is composed ; yet it pro<luces 
wine, raisins, currants, oil, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, and cotton; but the grain 
u.sed is chiefly imported. The raisins are preferred to tho.se of any ot the other islands, 
or even to the Morea, and about 2500 tons are annually produced by the superior 
industry of the inhabitants. Between twenty-five and thirty thousjind casks of oil, 
with an equal quantity of wine, and five or six millions of pounds of currants, are 
annually obtained. Some coarse cottons, and a few other articles are also imanu- 
factured in the island, and many of the inhabitants arc engaged in commercial 
transactions. More than two hundred small vessels, belonging to the island, trade to 
the Levant and other parts of the McdiUuTancan. 

Argostoli is the caj)ital and the seat of the local government. It stands on a 
bay near the southern shore, and has a good harbour; but is only a small town with 
about 4000 inhabitants. 
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Zante is situated a few miles south of Cephalonia, and is less extensive but 
more productive- The circumference of Zante is about 60 miles, and its popula¬ 
tion nearly 40,000. Its pictui-esque beauty is proverbial. The greater portion of 
its surface consists of a single plhin, which occupies the centre of the island, and 
stretches from the northern to the southern shore. This plain is about seven or eight 
miles broad, and is bounded on the west by a ridge of hills, which forms the coast, 
and qn the east by Monte Scope, and the hills about the city of Zante, which rise 
between it and the channel that divides it from the shores of Greece. Two bays break 
into the general outline of the coast, and they both afford good anchorage. The 
description which Dr. Holland has given of the Zantiote scenery will enable the reader 
to judge how far it deserves the epithet of the ‘ flower of Levant’ which has long been 
applied to it. “ Looking down upon this plain from any of tlie surrounding emi¬ 
nences, it has the aspect of one continued vineyard, with a few intervals only of land 
occupied in tillage or pasture. There is an air of luxuriant fertility and richness in 
the landscape, the eftect of which is increased by the neatness employed in the dis¬ 
tribution and culture of its surface. Numerous villages and country-houses are 
scattered over the phiin, surrounded by gardens, or by groves of olive, orange, amf 
other fruit-trees. The sides of the hills which form its boundary present every 
where this mingled scenery of wood and cultivation, particularly on the declivity of 
Monte Scopo, and the eminences adjoining the city, where the groves are of great<?r 
extent, and broken by many deep valleys w'hich aflbrd an infinite variety of 
surface. The range of hills on the western side of the island is more uniform in its 
outline, with an elevation varying from 1000 to 1300 feet al)ovetbe sea. Their slope 
into the plain is likewise extremely lx!autiful; and the limit they give is one that 
harmonizes well with the other parts of the scenery. On the whole it is probable 
that there are few spots in the world possessing a more entire and finished 
beauty than the little island of Zante.” The climate of Zante possesses a peculiarly 
balmy softness ; but there is scarcely any place more subject to earthquakes. It is 
not uncommon to experience two or three in a month ; and in 1811, for thirty or 
forty successive days, several shocks were felt every day. Zante, like most of the other 
islands, is chiefly composed of calcareous rock. Gypsum also appears in many parts 
of its surface. It is principally of the grey foliated kind, and forms several of the 
projecting points The pitch wells are natural phenomena that were known and 
described as early as the time of Herodotus. They arc situated about ten miles south 
of the city, and near the shore. The springs are found in three or four places of a small 
morass, where they form pools, the sides and bottoms of which are thickly lined with 
petroleum in a viscid state, and which rises to the surface in flakes when the water 
is agitated. The petroleum is collected once a year, and the usual quantity obtained 
is about 100 barrels. 

The vegetable productions of this fertile spot are abundant The currants of 
Zante are well know'u, and eight millions of pounds have sometimes been produced 
in one year. About 30,000 casks of oil are also annually intide, while wine, oranges, 
lemons, figs, and other fruit common to the climate, form part of its exports. 

The capital, anti only town on the island, is Zunte.y which is situated at the top 
of a hay on the eastern coast. In consequence of the long connexion between this 
island and Italy, the style of building is chiefly Italian, and the interior of the city 
displays much neatness, and is in some places elegant. The principal street, which 
runs parallel to the bay, is lined with piazzas, and contains many shops. Most of 
the houses are of stone, and some of them are four and five stories high. The popu¬ 
lation has been stated at 18,000. 

Santa-Mauka is situated nearly as far north of Cephalonia as Zante is south 
of that island. This was the Leucadia of aiiticiuity, and resembles the isle of Man 
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in shape and appearance^ but is rather less in extent. The mountains rise in the 
middle^ to the height of nearly 30(K) feet above the level of the seii, and are of 
calcareous formation. Its products, in those parts that are not covered with moun¬ 
tains, are similar to those of the other islands, but nearly the whole of both cattle andj 
grain are imported from the adjacent continent. 

The chief town, which has also the name of the island, is sitnatinl on a low 
peninsular neck of land at the northern extremity, and contains a population of 
about 5000 individuals. Most of the houses arc constructetl of wood, us those of 
stone are frequently damaged by the earthquakes to which it is subject. * The 
water in the narrow channel between this part of the island ami the continent, and 
which is here only a few hundred yards in width, is so shallow that none but small 
vessels can arrive at the town. The castle is situated in a peninsular situation, on 
the shore, and is a place of considerable strength. 

Cerigo is distant from the other island, and is only separated from the southern 
coast of the MoVea by a narrow channel. It is about 18 miles long ami 10 broad, 
and tlic number of its inhabitants does not e.Kcee.d 10,000. It was ccilebrated as the 
“iineiont Ctfthcrn, and the birth-places of Helen, but its present appearance is moun¬ 
tainous and sterile, and though badly cultivated, its products are those common to 
the (climate. The sides of the hills feed a few sheep and goats. The pi’incipal natural 
curiosity of this island is a vast cavern, which seems not to have been fully explored. 
It exliibits an arborescent appearance, and the interior is compared by Mr. daft to 
a subterranean forest of peti’ified trees. The chief town is Cerigo, situated on the 
declivity of a hill near the southern coast, below w'hich is the harbour of Porto 
Delpitino. The trade is but small, and the population about 1’200. 

The little rocky island of Ithaca, so well known as the ancient kingdom of 
Ulysses, is situated near the north-eastern shore of (!ej)lialonia. Its e.xtreme Icrjgth 
is about 17 miles, but its breadth does not exceed four; while at the northexn 
extremity, and in the middle where a <leep bay j>enctrates, it is less than half a mile. 
It is little more than a single narrow ridge of limestone rock, almost every where 
rising into rugg(‘d asperities, and fully warrants the expre.sslon of (Jicero, that 
Ulysses loved his (rountry, “ non quia larga, .setl quia Sua.” The scenery is often 
extremely pietures(pie and l)eautiful. The chief proilnce is currants, of which about 
250 .tons are annually exported, besides small quantities of wine and oil ; but 
.almost the whole of the, gi ain reipiired for the use of the inhabitants is imported. 
The Ithacans are distinguished for their maritime enterprize, and a great proportion 
of the people are engaged in n.avigation. 

Vathi is the capital of modern Ithaca, and stands at the top of an arm of the 
great bay, completely ex(;luded from all view of the sea, by the .surrounding moun¬ 
tains. It consists of a street running more than a mile along the shore ; and con¬ 
tains many good houses, most of them built of stone. A fgw tletached buildings 
are also scattered over the rising ground behind the town, and encompassed with 
trees, which increases the beauty of the prospect in approaching Vathi. Tin? popu¬ 
lation is about 2000, and includes the principal proprietors and merchants of the 
island. 

Paxo is a small island, about six miles south o^^ Corfu, and ten from the coast 
. of Albania. It is 15 miles in circumference, and contains about GOOO inhabitants, 
most of wlwm are Greeks. Its, surface is rugged and stony ; anti olives, grapes, and 
almonds are almost the exclusive produce. The quadrupeds are mules and goats. 
Paxo is the chief town, which is situated at the bottom of a deep bay opposite Parga, 
and contains about 3000 inhabitants. '' 

Such are the physical circumstances of the Ionian Isles; but their Political and 
Mural state require a brief explanation. By the Constitutional ^barter, agwed to 
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Assembly, on the 2d of May, 1817, the 
civil goveinment of these islands is composed of a Legislative assembly, of a senate, 
andoi a judicial aiithority. The executive power is vested in a senate, consisting 
or live memters and a president. The senators are elected by the members, and 
out of the body ot the legislative assembly; and consist of one for each of the 
larger islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and Santa-Maura, and one jointly for 
the three smaller islands. His excellency the president of the senate is cliosen l^y 
the protecting sovereign, or his Lord High Cominissioner, but must he a natural- 
horn, noble subject of the Ionian States.” The senate thus constituted, decides on 
all subjects brought before it, by a majority of votes, and in the event of an equality, 
the president has the easting vote. 

The legislative body consists of forty members, including the president, and is 
composed of eleven integral mcmbei*s, with twenty-nine elected by the ditferent 
islands. Hie integral members are the president and the senate, with the four regents 
of the large islands, and the regent of one of the smaller in rotatiPn. In addition 
to the twenty-nine members'to he elected by the islands, in the proportion already 
stated, each of the three smaller islands in rotation elects a second member, which*' 
completes the forty. Both the senate and the legislative assembly are chosen for a 
term of five years, but can be dissolved at any earlier period by the protecting sove¬ 
reign. The power of tissenibling and proroguing parliament, .belongs to the Lord 
High Commissioner. Ten members and the president are necessary to constitute 
a legal meeting, and all questions are decided by a majority of .votes, the president 
always having"the easting vote. The privileges enjoyed by the members of this 
legislative assembly, do not ditfer much from those of the members of our house 
of eonimous. 

The constitution also provides for the local government of each island. This 
(;onsists of a rt'gent, with a judicial and municipal administration. The regents 
and judges are chosen by the senate. A civil, a criminal, and a commercial tribu¬ 
nal, with a court of appeal, are established in each island. Justices of the peace 
also hold inferior courts for the trial of minor cases. The munieii>al administrat ions 
are appointed by the local authorities of the several islands, and their functions are 
classed under the heads of “ 1st. Agncultnre, public Instruction, and all objects of 
national industiy. 2d. Commerce and navigation. 3d. Subsistence of the people. 
.4th. Civil police and charitable establishments. 5th. Religion, morals, and public 
economy.” 

The established Religion of these islands is the orthodox Greek; but all 
other forms of the Christian Religion are tolerated, and the Roman Catholic espe¬ 
cially protectcil. The religious establishments are the same as in other countries 
where the tenets of the Greek church are professed. The native languaga is the 
Greek, but from the long and intimate connexion between these islands and Italy it 
is intermixed with Italian words and phrases, and the public proceedings were 
wholly conducted in that language. It is, however, one of the fundamental laws 
of the new constitution, gradually to substitute the Greek in its place. Education 
has been greatly neglected, but it is an object of much attention with the present 
government. 

The inhabitants of these islands are a mixture of Greeks and Italians, and 
are represented as quick and ingenious in their conceptions; active in their aifairs ; 
but loquacious and verbose in their communications, and much disposed to litiga¬ 
tion and intrigue. Females are in a great measure excluded from the geni'ral 
intercourse of society; and, for want of a better system of education, are extremely 
uninformed and superstitious. 
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STATISTICAL AND SYNOPTICAL TABLES. 


Latitudes and Longitudes of the principal places in European Turkey and the 

Ionian Isi.es. 


'I'he Latitudes arc all North, and tlic l.ongitudcs East. 


Names of Places. 


laititudes. 

l.ongitiides 

Abdera . 


O 

41 

! 

20 

tt 

0 

» 

23 

/ 

0 

0 

Adriaiioplc. 


41 

4t 

0 

2C 

$1 

30 

AU’.ssio. 

... 

42 

12 

0 

19 

36 

0 

Amlross . 

... 

.97 

4 a 

0 

29 

2 

(► 

^Xrgos . 

• •• 

37 

■18 

0 

22 

47 

(} 

Athens. 


.38 


0 

23 

93 

0 

Aulis . 

.. 

.•ill 

40 

0 

23 

20 

0 

Belgritde . 

... 

11 

4.3 

0 

20 

10 

(. 

Belvedere. 

.. . 

.•57 


0 

21 

.SO 

0 

Bucharest. 

• • • 

44 


0 

2.:> 

5l 

0 

Oepbalouia. 

as* 



0 

20 

59 

0 

Cerigo. 


36 

10 

0 

22 

57 

0 

CO.N.STVNTINOUI.E . 


It 

1 

a? 

‘28 

57> 

15 

Corfu. 


39 

40 

0 

20 

17 

0 

Corintli . 

... 

'3)T 

.•)« 


23 

20 


Durar./o . 


41 


0 

19 

36 

0 

Ercbia. 

s* • 

.311 

s 

0 

23 

97 

0 

Gallipoli . 


40 

^2 a 

3.1 

26 

37 

30 

loanniria . 

... 

.39 

30 

0 

21 

38 

0 

Janizza . 

... 

40 


0 

22 

49 

0 

Jasscy. 


17 

a 

3') 

27 

;;o 

15 

Lari.ssa . 


39 

48 

0 


47 

0 

lieontari . 

... 

.•37 


0 

22 

5 

0 


1 Names of Places. 

1. 

llitiules. 

Longitudes. 

1 

1 

Lepanto . 


O 

30 

37 

!$ 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

Leiictra . 


38 

30 

0 

23 

10 

0 

Longiiiico. 


.37 

40 

0 

21 

20 

a 

Maiiliiiea ... ... ... 


37 

2() 

0 

<4 

3 

0 

^.Maratliou . 


311 

30 

0 

•21 

0 

0 

Maura, .Santa . 


38 

55 

0 

.'O'* 

50 

0 

iMegara . 


3H 

10 

0 

23 

97 

0 

IMisitra *. 


37 

(I 

0 

22 

30 

0 

Mosiar . 


11 

O 

Cl 

16 

45 

0 

Napoli di Bomaiiia ... 


37 

39 

0 

2'2 

48 

o 

Narvai'iuo ... ... ... 


37 

0 

0 

21 

•29 

0 

Nicopoli^: .. 


j;> 

15 

0 

21 

n 

0 

Nissa. 


43 

31 

0 

21 

36 

0 

i Philippi . 


10 

0 

0 

24 

29 

0 

iPlul-aia. 


38 

11 

0 

2.'1 

35 

0 

jPorlo Gai. 


50 

21 

0 

20 

21 

0 

ISaloniea . 


40 

4v> 

0 

22 

30 


I.Sophia. 


‘••2 

30 

0 

23 

92 

30 

Sta^iia... 


It 

19 

0 

22 

48 

u 

I'riiormopliyliu . 


38 

90 

0 

23 

0 

0 

|Vaiua . 


42 

41 

0 

28 

28 

0 

Vathi. 


:'n 

3 5 

0 

20 

45 

0 

Izante . 


37 

4.3 

0 

20 

44 

u 


MONIES, WEIGHTS, MEASURF..S, AND EXCHANGES. 


Monies. 


Monies of Account. 

Accounts arc kept in ail parts of Turkey in Piastres, 
wliicli are real coiu.s, and arc generally called dollars by tlie 
English sailors. 

£ s. d. 

.I A.spers are t Para, equal to 0 0 0-.tt375 
40 Paras ... .. 1 Piastre •••. 0 1 

SOU Piastres ... i Bag of silver SB IS tl 

I 


Coins. 


Gold. 

Intriiisin Values 
li. 

.Sequin Foiidncli, 1709 ... 


.. 7 

7| 

'Sequin Maliliilli, 1789 ... 


.. 9 

n 

Sequin of Cairo, 1789 ... 
Silver. 


... 4 

n 

Piastre of Abdiil-hamed, 

1773 , 

... 1 

8i 

Piastre of .Selim, 

1I{01 . 

.. 1 

M 

Piece of lOOPai'H of Selim, 1789 , 

... 2 

8 


Usual Weights. 


Gold and Silver fVeight. 

This weight is not onl^ used for gold and silver, but for 
diamonds and other precious stones. 

Eng. grains. 

4 Grains are 1 Rillot or Carat, equal to 3'07B1S5 

16 Killots.1 Dram •••• 49‘S5 

100 Drams.1 Chequee, or lb. • • •« 4999 


Commercial freight. 

Avoir, lbs. 

176 Drams are 1 Rottolo, equal to 1'26 


100 Rotlnli ... 1 Oiiiutal .... t'.’B t 

400 Drams ... i ()ke .... a-ae.i’J 

41 Okes . 1 Giiiutal -••. igo- 

6 Okes aic a Batman of silk. 17‘1818 

4.9 Okes ... a Uuiutal of cotton.I9U-H638 

290 Drains.,, a Olicquee of opium . I’7a98 


800 Drums... a Chequee of goats’-hair ... 5 ' 7 g 73 
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Common Meaburss. 


Cwfk M0atkr«. 

Orain is measured ^ the Fortin, divided mMo 4 Elitoi t 
Md Killos are meai^ eqool to 8 Wwehester tmshe^. | 

la^\d Meamre. | 

Wine, oil, and other liquids are either told the Almnd 
of t'3T5 EaglUfa gatloiM, or the Meter of 80k«t, or SS^i^. 
AvoirdniKMse. i 


. Linear Mtqsure. 

The'1% or Pike it. Uie comntonltneair measure in Tlitjlrliey, 
andit of two kinds. The longest, ealied Arckim, is nsed 

ior neastwidg wopll^ and tUk#, indit tTjj^ .Eagiisli ineit(ta 
I Iqngr-tfhe other is used for eottons and carpets, and it 
rather shorter. In general the Pike is reckoned equivalent 
to tlurce qoartert of an English yard. 


Exchanges. 


March, 1821. 


CoimAimMOPi.E exchanges with, and giver, 


Amsterdam.. dO Paras for. 1 Florin 

Genoa..... l Piastre 26 .Sold 

Hamburg . l Piastre 28 Grutes Flemish 

Eeghorn.150 Paras 1 Pesza 

London . 16 Piiatres £l Stcrlingo^ 


ij Naples ........126 Para's 

I I'aris . 1 Piastre 

' Ditto . 220 Piastres 

. Venice.......370 Paras 

I Vienna . 50 Paras 


1 Ducat 
* Francs 
300 Francs 
1 Sequin 
1 Florin. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

IN FAVOUR OF THE IONIAN ISLES^ 

From the Treaty between Great Britain and the Allied Poteen, Signed at Paris, bth Novetnber, 1815. 

Article I,—'* The Islands of Corfu, Ccphalonia, Zante, Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, with their 
dependencies, such as they are described in the Treaty betw een His Majesty the Emperor of all the Ku.ssia8 and 
the Ottoman Porte, of the 21st of March 1800, shall form a single, free, and independent State, under the 
denomination of the United States of the Ionian Islands. 

Article il.—This State shall be placed under the immediate and exclusive protection of His Majeity 
the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, His heirs and succe.ssors. The other coo* 
tracting Powers do consequently renounce every right or particular pretension which they might have formed 
in respect to them, and formally guarantee all the disposition of the present Treaty. 

Abticle hi.—** The United States of the Ionian Islands shall, with the approbation of the Protecting 
Power, regulate their internal organization; and, in order to give to all the parts of this organization, the 
necessary consistency and action. His Britannic Majesty will employ a particular solicitude i^ith regard to the 
legislation and the general administration of those States, His Majesty will therefore, appoint a Lord High 
Coounissioner to reside there, invested with all the necessary power and authorities for tl^ purpose.*' 


END OF VOL. I* 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


To DELiNEATK, with accuracv, the state and progress of Geography, during the primeval ages 
of the world, or even for conturiesf after the formation of society, is a task which the researches 
of the learned have now left us without the hope of accomplishing. The physical appearance 
of the Globe prior to the general delage, the state of antediluvian civilization and attainments, 
and the succession of events which took place, and progressively enlarged the sphere of 
geographical knowledge during that period, arc equally involved in inn)enclrablc darkness, 
except so far as it wa.s consistent with the plan of Divine Wisdom to reveal them in the 
Sacred Scriptures. The same conclusion may also be applied, with very slight modifications, 
to many ages subsequent to that grand epoch ; aiifl even when the torch of historical 
truth does begin to shine, its light is so feeble, and it.s rays so attenuated by the intervening 
gloom, that their united force is insufllcicnt to dispel the surrounding darknes.s, and alford 
any distinct views either of the events themselves, or of the consequences resulting from 
them. Whatever ideas we may form relative to the state of the antediluvian world, they 
must be, in a great measure, conjectural, and cannot be regarded as links in that grand chain 
of established facts which alone constitute the proper subjects of historic records. Nothing 
more, however, is necessary, than to examine the nature of this science, to be convinced that 
its first dawnings as an art, must be referred to the primitive ages of the human race. 

From what can now be conceived relative tv) the origin of society, it is more than probable, 
that the first communities of individuals, or of families, would not assume any other appella¬ 
tion than that of men, nor bestow any other denomination, on the district they occupied, than 
that of earth, by whatever terms the ideas these w’ords now excite were originally expressed. 
These ideas, being at once simple and general, w’ould, doubtless, continue to be employed, till 
the increased numbers and wants of this infant community rendered further distinctions 
necessary. While man remains in a savage state, he know’s little beyond the forests in which 
he ranges for daily support, the rivers that supply him with fish, and the mountains that 
indicate the route to his prey or his cabin. His immediate neighbours only are known, while 
the rest of his species are to him as if they did not exist. 

When the more fortunate or more ferocious of these tribes had conquered the weaker or 
more pacific, the first notions of superior and subordinate, or the elementary principles of 
government, were conceived. \\'hen flocks and herds had, in some measure, become domesti¬ 
cated, and the produce of the earth, as well as the fish furnished by the rivers and lakes, con¬ 
stituted the principal food of the inhabitants, each distinct community necessarily endeavoured 
to fix limits to the pretensions of its neighbours, which gave rise to the establishment of 
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cantonM, or countrie*. Agriculture imparted alill more regularity and permanence to these 
diviaioita \ while politics not only preserved former possessions, bur, by exciting the aspiring 
views of ambitious individuals Ul triben, urged them to further conquests, till they acquired 
suflicieitt extent and iitiportunce to obtain a place ia historic recordi, where they appear 
like so inntiy luminous points amidst (he gloom of ages. 

Navigation gave new vigour to the prr>gress of Geography; while war sounded bis trumpet 
in the cur of ambition, and invited to conquest, and commerce unfurled her banners, and 
beckoned interest from afar. Under the innuence of these motives, men traversed mountains 
and seas; related the woudei'S they had seen ; described the obstacles they had surmounted ; 
and marked the routes they had pursued. Impelled, also, by that curiosity which con¬ 
stantly prompts us to seek an acquaintance with whatever is unknown, Gcograi)hy soon 
received a kind of new existence; but not without having tlie correctness of its delinea¬ 
tions marred, and the simplicity of its facts obscured, by the. vanity and credulity of the 
narrators. In order to enhance their own fame, the adventurers astonished their credulous 
countrymen with accounts of the monsters they had vanquished, and the whirlpools and 
burning zones by which alone their career of interest or ambition had been arrested. When 
the navigator discovered a [)eopl(^ whose language and tnantiers he did not understand, he fre¬ 
quently bestowed upon botli iheai and their country such denominations as were suggested by 
his vanity or caprice, without any regard to the propriety of the appellations themselves. 
These, also, being transferred into several languages, and modified by dilTcrent idioms, in 
addition to the various names frequently conferred upon the same countries and people, to 
flatter the pride of national discovery, or answer the interested views of the individual, have 
greatly contributed to the increase of that obscurity which all the learned and indefatigable 
researches of subse(iucnt ages have not been able to remove from the origin and early progress 
of geographical knowledge. 

Tlie slow and almost imperceptible advances of this knowledge during the primitive 
igcs of the witrlil, ought not to e.\eitc surprise; for, at those periods, men were destitute 
)f the means both of making and reconling the most important observations and discoveries, 
riic knowledge of each individual was, therefore, confined to his own experience, assisted 
by the small degree of information he could obtain from the tradition of others. The 
longevity of man, during this primitive era was, however, a circumstance at once favourable 
to the attainment and transmission of this kind of knowledge; hut even after the descendants 
of Noah were dispersed on the plains of Shinar, about twenty-two centuries before the 
Christian era, a long time elapsed before much accjuaintaiice was obtained with other regions 
of the glcU)c. Thinly scattered over the tracts allotted them by Providence, and subsisting on 
the spontaneous produce of the soil, the limits of property wl'I'c undefined, while motives 
sulTiciently powerful to urge them to new exertions and inquiries were wanting. 

In the darkness of early ages, and even among the most uncivilized p< o[»le of the present 
day, man naturally dwells upon his own importance. He readily concliuies that the j>eople, 
of which he forms a unit, and the country they inhabit, arc the most important and central 
on the habitable globe. As all the primitive systems of geography with which the dila¬ 
pidating hand of lime has permitted us to obtain any aequainiancc, rested upon this prejudice 
as a basis, the cau.se of that strong resemblance they bear to each other is obvious. So general 
was this lending idea of central situation, that the Hindoos, neighbours of the equator, and 
the Scandinavians, who inhabitc<l the arctic regions, frequently designated the countries 
they possessed by two words strikingly similar to each other. The Mid/iiama of the former 
people, and the Midgard of the latter, both signified to live in the middle. The Mount Meru 
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Of the Hindoos, «.d Mount Olyntpos of the Oceoks. «re« etch rerird.M m the of the 

narth. which tras represented .s » vast disk, sorronnded by . wonderfol a^ inaeeearible 
ocean, and having its most distant regions inhabited by giants «>d pigmies i while stopcndoils 
mountains, or unknown and mysterious columns, supported the aaure vault of heaven. 
y-o/uOins long since obserrod. that it was not in the power of the 6rst travellers and 
navigators to dissipate those drean>s of the imagination. Numerous, and irnrhaps insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, inevitably awaited the man who attempted to penetrate to the extremi¬ 
ties of the earth, as they were then cvmceived. It could not but be dillicuU, in that age, for him 
to make the requisite observations himself, and still more so to learn any thing, with accuracy, 
from a people with whose language and ntauners he was totally unacquainted. Even when 
he returned, he had fresh impediments to encounter. The minds of his countrymen were 
already prepared to welcome every thing that was marvellous, and his personal vanity 
united with his interest in prompting him to support, rather than to dissipate, the general 
delusion. 


The people who boast the greatest antiquity as a nation, and the earliest cultivation of 
the sciences, are the Chinese. Extraordinary accounts of their knowledge of astronomy at a 
very early period, are given by the Jesuits who first visited them ; but we have no evidence 
that they applied this knowledge to the purposes of geography. This being purely geome¬ 
trical, and confined to their own empire, which they not only regarded as situated in 
the centre of the habitable world, but as being of greater extent than all the other regions 
together, could not have made much progress in those early period.s of their history. The 
ancient Persians and Parthians also paid some attention to the subject of geography ; but this 
was principally confined to their own dominions, in which they kept registers of the public 
road.s for the use of the state. 


In presenting a brief view of the rise and progress, of geography, it will be impossible, 
without doing violence to the subject, to untwist the three-fold cord which nature herself has 
formed between the kindred sciences; to separate geography, navigation, and commerce, 
without breaking the legitima-te connexion between them, and stripping the facts of all 
that is most interesting, either in their causes or consequences. In treating, therefore, 
the present subject, we shall occasionally advert to the progres.s of both navigation and 
commerce, as they stand connected with the advancement of that knowledge which it is 
the object of this article to delineate. What has been observed of the march of science in 
general is, indeed, particularly applicable to that of geography. When we would attempt 
to trace its rise and progress, “ instantly our eyes arc directed to the cast j and that quarter 
of the globe, first visited by the light of the natural day, is the point from which the 
rays of philosophy diverged to visit the civilized world. The Chaldean seems to have 
borrowed from India his love of science ; from him it passed to the Egyptian ; the Phoenician 
sailed with it down the Nile, and lauded it on the shores of Greece. Rome plundered the 
states of Greece of their arts when she deprived them of their liberties. From Italy the 
universal domination of the Romans extended civilization and knowledge over the western 
world; and philosophy found an honourable retreat beneath the consecrated oaks of 
Britain.” 


'Fhe great antiquity of Chaldean astronomy affords strong presumptive evidence that this 
people also paid some attention to the kindred subject of gcc^raphy at a very early period; 
but there remains no satisfactory proof to what precise extent they carried it, before they were 
surpassed by other nations. Egypt has always been regarded as the cradle of science; and, 
according to the testimony of Eustathius^ the Egyptians were the first people who made 
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or rr^itiwntMtiont of ittrti of the aitth*« »arfiu^e, whieh arA to their kln^ 
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Chrltthm er#. ThU monarch, in prosecuting schemes of amhitioo, is said to have traversed a 
great part of the earth then known, to have descHbed bis marebes on maps, and to have given 
copies of them not only to bis own sabjects, but also to the Scythians* lliere is, however, 
great rcMon to think, that much of this account is fabulous. 

The earliest communities were, doubiiess, formed on the banks of rivers, and the beauty 
and fertility of Egypt attracted inhabitants to the margin of tiie Nile. TTie inconveniences U) 
adiich they wen? exposed, and the disasters they experienced by its inundations, woold itsdacc 
them to study the means of guarding against their recurrence, or of repairing^ the ravages 
when they had happened. The increased fertility which they produced, however, would still 
allure them ; and necessity, the fruitful mother of inventions, would soon suggest a remedy. 
While, therefore, the barbarous tribes in their immediate vicinity, wandered from region to 
region in search of new pastures, or more fruitful fields, the inhabitants of Egypt had no need 
to remove from a country, whose fertility was maintained by the annual overflowings of the 
Nile ; and, having once guarded against the disastrous consequences, and enjoyed the benefits, 
of this phenomenon, it is easy to conceive that they would feel an additional attachment to a 
spot which was, in a great measure, the \vork of their own hands. This fertility rendered 
Egypt independi'nt of other nations. Applying themselves to inland trade, and carrjing on 
comincree by means of their caravans, the Egyptians neglected navigation, and shot their 
ports against foreigners. Superstition inspired them with an aversion to the sea, which thej- 
regarded as an emblem of Typbon, tlieir evil genius, and the enemy of their god, Osiris. To 
such a degree, indeed, did the Egyptian priests carry this feeling of abhorrence, that they 
regarded mariners as impious and profane, and avoided all intercourse with them, for ages sub¬ 
sequent to the period when most other nations had begun to frequent the ocean. This cause, 
which was in itself an insurmountable barrier to the progress of navigation," and, consequently, 
to the acquisition of geographical knowledge, was still strengthened by others of a different 
nature. Egypt produced no timber proper for the construction of vessels; its coasts were 
unhcallhy, and deficient in good harbours, and the policy of its .sovereigns, and the influence 
of its priests, prohibited a free intercourse with strangers, who were permitted to land at one 
place only. Whatever importance, therefore, may be attached to the knowledge of this 
science, as possessed by the ancient Egyptians, it may safely be affirmed, that though its extent 
is uncertain, it was confined within very narrow limits, 

W'hile the fertility of Egypt thus attached the inhabitants to their own territory, and their 
superstition excluded them from the sea, there were other tribes who inhabited the northern 
shores of the Arabian Gulf, and lived in caverns formed by nature in the range of hills that 
stretched along the sea-coast. These spread, by degrees, into the deserts, wlicre they roamed 
without a fixed habitation, and found a temporary shelter under the branches of the thorn, or in 
the hollow of a rock. They were unacquainted with agriculture, and had no property in flocks 
or hcixis; by the sea-shore, they lived on fish and marine animals; in the desert, they fed on 
locusts, and the scanty fruits that grew wild in the woods. From this wretched mode of life 
they were called Horites by the Hebrews, and TVogloilifes by the Greeks; both appellations 
alluding to their living in holes and caverns. Held in detestation by the other tribes who 
were occupied in tending cattle, or in the cultivation of the earth, necessity made them bold 
and inventive. They were the first people who navigated the Red Sea, on a wretched float 
made of the branches of trees fastened together, on which they ventured a short distance 
from the shore, in order to procure a subsistence by fishing. Such was the origin of a people, 
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whose fame extendeil to the most remote climates^ and has been transmitted to distant 
ages. <|Thcsc tribes, who emigrated at an early period, and took possession of the coasts of 
Palestine, on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean sea, having been thus taught, by necessity, 
to venture themselves on the bosom of the deep, were, unquestionably, the first people who 
discovered the art of rendering navigation subservient to commerce. They arc called 
Cannanites in Scripture; which, in the language of the East, signifies merchants. The Greeks, 
afterwards, bestowed on them the appellation of Phtenidans; supposed to have been given on 
account of the number of palms their country produced. 

Some of these tribes bad settled on the coast of Palestine before the calling of Abram, 
or more than 2026 years before the Christian era; for (Gen. xii. 6) “ A.b.-am passed through 
the land unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain of Moreh. And the Canaanile was then in 
the land.” Here, both the confined and steril nature of their territory, soon convinced them 
that their only means either of obtaining opulence, or of rising into power, must be derived 
from foreign sources; and, applying themselves to the prosecution of navigation and com¬ 
merce-, they soon transported the commodities of Egypt and Assyria from one part of the Medi¬ 
terranean to another. In a few ages their commerce became so extensive, and the knowledge 
of the earth and its inhabitants they had attained, so great, as to astonish the other nations with 
whom they had intercourse. Six centuries after the deluge, *:hc wealth and power of the 
Sidoniaus (the inhabitants of one of the Phoenician cities,) had become so celebrated, as to 
be mentioned by the patriarch Jacob, in his last benedictions to the twelve tribes; and they 
subsequently collected the spices of the East, the perfumes of Arabia, and the gold of Ophir. 

The character and genius of nations arise from their physical and political situation. The 
abundant fertility of Egypt, th'^ want of timber to build ships, and their superstitious horror 
of the sea, prevented the inhabitants from applying to foreign trade, and limited their industry 
t<» improvements in agriculture and inland traffic. In like manner, the barrenness of Phcenicia 
directed the attention of its inhabitants to maritime pursuits. Possessing only a narrow 
slip of land on the coast of the Mediterranean, and dependant for subsistence on the scanty 
produce of an ungrateful soil, the sea became their only resource. Fishing, their ancient 
mode of subsistence, had taught them the art of navigation. The forests of Lebanon 
abounded with timber proper for the construction of ships. Nature had formed several 
commodious harbours on their coasts. As the Egyptians and Assyrians neglected or despised 
external commerce, the Phoenicians became the carriers of all nations, and derived from theii 
own labours those blessings which Nature seemed to have denied them. Like the Venetians 
and the Dutch in modern times, necessity taught them inventions. Deprived of natural 
advantages, they acquired that spirit of ingenious industry which is the parent of opulence, 
and, destitute of rich possessions of land, they sought, and obtained, the domic on of the 
sea. The form of their government, also, favoured the progress and success of the Phceniciaus 
in commercial affairs. The same spirit of freedom and independence, by which they were 
actuated in the wilderness, and on the shores of the Arabian Gulf, continued to distinguish 
them when they lived under the government of pritices in walled and fortified cities. Not 
less conducive to their commercial prosperity and greatness, was their admirable policy 
in levelling all distinctions between natives and foreigners, and throwing open their ports 
to the whole world. Their situation was eminently adapted to extend their commercial 
intercourse to every part of the earth. Possessing a part oi Asia, and placed on the confines 
of Africa and Europe, if they did not form a centre of interest and onion to the inhabitants 
of the globe, they at least had it in their power to communicate to every nation the benefits 
of et'cry climate. 
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Among the early works, which deserv'e particular attention on account of the geographical 
information they contain, the most important are those of Moses and Homer. The Hebrew 
historian and legislator has embodied many of the geographical ideas of the Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, Arabs, and other people of western Asia. The Grecian poet has run through the 
whole circle of knowledge, tradition, and fable, which at that period overspread Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

In tracing the knowledge of geography, howev'cr, among the Hebrews, from the writings 
of Moses and his successors, it should be constantly remembered, that they were charged 
with the execution of a mission of a nature the most sublime, and that geographical subjects 
are only incidentally touched upon when they arc essentially conducive to their principal 
design. A few of the most celebrated rivers in that part of the globe, the mountains of 
Ararat^ upon which the Ark rested on the subsiding of the waters of the deluge, (and which 
appears to have been one of the branches of Mount Taurus, in Armenia,) with the names and 
situations of various tribes among the second increase of mankind, constitute the leading 
features of the geographical statements of the Hebrew Lawgiver. One striking circumstance 
in these accounts is, that the place where Moses states the dispersion of the human race to 
have occurred, after the confusion of languages on the plains ot Shinar, is nearly in the centre 
of all the eonntries that were first inhabited. The Indians, to the east; the Scandinavians, to 
the north ; and the Ethiopians, to the south, who were early established in the countries still 
bearing their names, were almost etiually distant from the place where the tower of Uabcl is 
supposed to have stood. 

Some authors have thought, that the extent of geographical knowledge in the writers, 
by whom the earlier books of the Sacred Writings were composed, should be confined within 
narrow limits; namely the Grecian Archipelago on the west, Caucasus on the north, 
and the mouth of the Arabian Gulf on the south, without assigning any boundary towards 
the cast. Other commentators, however, consider the inspired penOicn to have been 
possessed of geographical knowledge superior to that of any heathen author of early times, 
whose works have descended to us ; and since so many indications of remote regions 
are invkkntalltf given in the Bible, which was never intended to be a methodical work on 
this subject, they think it fair to conclude, that the learned among the Hebrews possessed 
a knowledge of gcograjihy much beyond what would appear in such a work. Before .Joshua 
assigficd the dilFercnt portions of the Holy Land to the niiie tribes at Shiloh, about 1450 
years before the Christian era, he sent men to walk through the land and describe it; and it 
is afterwards said, that they described it in seven parts in a book (.Joshua xviii.O). .Josephus, 
also, says, that when Joshua sent men to survey the land, he gave them companions who 
were well skilled in geometry, and who could not be mistaken with respect to the truth. The 
obvious inference from these statements is, that a geometrical survey of the Holy Land was 
actually made; but whether the result was only preserved in writing, or regularly ])rojccted 
into a map, is uncertain. The Editor of “ Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible,” in his “ Geogra¬ 
phical Excursions,” prefixed to the “ Sacred Geography” of Dr. Wells, has entered into a discus¬ 
sion on the “ Extent of Scripture Geography in which he states many indications of a much 
wider sphere of geographical knowledge than that above specified. Moses mentions cinnamon 
as an ingredient in the sacred unction {Exodus xxx. 23); and as this is the produce of Ceylon, 
it seems to warrant the inference that a commercial intercourse, either by means of caravans, 
or by vessels from the Red Sea, was at that time maintained. The Ophir, to which the fleets of 
Solomon traded for gold, was, doubtless, situated towards the east; and there is reason to 
believe that the southern coast of India, and perhaps the island of Sumatra, were known to the 
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Hebrews of that day. That these even were not tlve limits towards the east, has bpen inferred 
trom a passage in Isaiah (xli.\. 12), in wliicb the Prophet, speaking of the callfng of the 
Gentiles, says, “ Behold these shall come from*afdr ; and, lo, these from the-north and from 
the \ve8t; and these from the land of Siniin." Now as the Chinese have, from time imrae- 
morial, bestowed upon their country the appellation of Sitt, which the early European 
travellers often write Tsin, it has been thought, that this is the country referred to by the 
Hebrew Prophet; and this is certainly strengthened by the context of the passage in which 
the word Sinim is used, as it is there evidently opposed to “ the west.” 

The geographical knowledge of the Hebrew writers evidently extended far into Africa, 
towards the south. Isaiah describes the productions of Ethiopia, and the manners of its 
inhabitants. The connexion of this region w-ith Egypt was known; and an intercourse was 
also maintained with Abyssinia. Ezekiel appears to have had a competent knowledge of the 
regions to the north, as far as the provinces which now constitute the middle of the Russian 
Empire. With respect to the west, their phraseology is less definite. It is said, (Isaiah Ixvi. 
19,) where the Lord is speaking of the wicked Jews, “ I will set a sign among them, and I will 
send those that escape of ’thein unto the nations, to Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, that draw the 
bow, to Tubal and Javan, to the isles afar off, that have not heard my name, neither have 
seen my glory; and they shall declare iny glory among the Gentiles.” Javan (Greece), 
and Tarshish, supposed to be a place in Andalusia, in Spain, being previously spoken of, the 
” isles afar off” must be beyond these. The Editor above-mentioned, having inquired more 
largely into the geographical statements and allusions of Scripture, addvS, “It is probable 
that they exceed what has been suspected ; and that, even in this respect, the Bible lias the pre¬ 
eminence over eveiy book of equal atiti(]uity, and, indeed, over every ancient book which 
has hitherto been reputed as learned in the science of Geography.” This will appear less 
surprising, when it is recollected that “ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt; and 
that the residence of the Hebrews was in the vicinity of the Phcenicians, to whom they dis¬ 
posed of the superfluous produce of their soil, and with whom they were sometimes associated 
in maritime expeditions. The Phcenicians bad, at that time, planted colonies in the most remote 
parts, had rendered themselves masters of the sea, become the common carriers of all the 
neighbouring nations, and were in possession of nearly all the trade of the known world. 
“ Their commercial opulence and splendour continued to increase till the reign of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. The prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, present a picture of Tyre in those 
(iistant ages, and celebrate the mart of nations with that enthusiasm and sublimity which 
distinguish the language of inspiration.” 

The first elements of Grecian geography arc to be found in the celebrated poems of 
• Homer.s in which be has exhibited a view of what may, with propriety, be dene ninated the 
cosmogony of the age. It would be wholly inconsistent with the design of this article to 
discuss the 'various statements end allusions of this immortal Bard, twenty verses of whose 
Iliad .subsequently furnished matter for a work divided into thirty books. Wc shall, therefore, 
specify only a few of the leading ideas he has presented. I'he first, relative to the earth, 
were necessarily those derived from the senses ; and hence the ancients represented it as a 
circular plain, of indefinite extent, encompassed by the ocean, arvl upon the circumference 
of which the azure vault of heaven reposed. An oceanic girdle of the world was a natural cou- 
yecturc to an inhabitant either .of the Grecian islands, or of Asia Minor; but the most singular 
notion on this subject was that of a River, as applied to this undefined watery clement. 
Homer repeatedly uses the expression, the great and mighty river, the ocean.” This can 
only be regarded as expressing their conceptions of its length in comparison with its breadth. The 
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former, according to them, encircled the earth, but of the latter they bad no idea. The shield 
of Aciiillc.s was, undoubtedly, designed by the poet to embody the prevailing sentiments of 
the age, respecting the state and appearance of the earth, as is evident from the following 
description; 


I'iius the broad shield complete the artist crown'd 
Witli his last hsnd, and pour’d the ocean round- 
lu living silver seem’d the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the wliolc. 

B«)k XVIII. 

The limits of the worldf according to the cosmography of Homer, were necessarily in¬ 
volved in great obscurity. The colutnns of the heavens and the earth, of which Allas was 
the guardian, rested upon an unknown and mysterious foundation. The same idea, also, 
prevailed among the Indians and other ancient nations. Beyond this impenetrable girdle, which 
forincil the union of earth with heaven, darkness and chaos maintained their ancient empire, and 
occupied an indefinite extent. The confused mixture of all the elements of heaven, of 
Tartarns, of the earth and the sea, constituted an abyss dreaded even by the gods themselves. 
This circular world of the ancients was divided by the Euxine, the /Egean, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean Seas, into two parts, north and south, to which Anaximander afterwards applied the 
denominations of Europe and Ada, previously employed in a much more limited sense. The 
central jiarts of this terrestrial disk, were occupied by the territories of Greece. The poi-t 
regards Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, as cqui-distant from the obscure confines of the orbis 
trrrarinn; but the priests assumed that honour for the Temple of Apollo, at DeJphos, 
then known by the name of Pi/t/io. The Grecian peninsula, with the adjacent isles, and 
Asia Minor, eon.stituted the extent of the rca/knowledge of geography in the days of Homer. 
The island of Scheria, the present Corfu, which was then beyond the verge of Greece, or, at 
the utmost, the coasts of Sicily, may be assumed as the limits of the Homeric geography towards 
the west; while Colchis, placed on the confines of the ocean, and containing the Palace of the 
Sun, was the boundary in the opposite direction. To the north of Grc^ece, the ancients plaocil 
the vast regions of Thrace; but they do not, at least in the days of Homer, a|)[)car to liave 
possessed any accurate ideas raspcctiiig them. The fame of Eg\pt had evidently reached the 
ears of the Grecian Poet, for he frccpieiitly extols the medical science of its inhabitants, wJimn 
he con.siders as the children of Eseulapiiis. Its proud capital, with its hundred gates, also 
form a inagnifieent object when embellished by the Prince of Poets. The Nile, too, was 
known, ns the River of Egypt; but no distinct notions, relative to the features of the country, 
appear to have existed. 

Bcyoitd these limits all was enveloped in fable. Always hazardous to guess at the nature 
of countries which have not been visited, itwa.s, at that time, still more hazardous to form a 
conjecture respecting regions, of which experience had not proved even their existence. But 
the lively imhginatiou of the Greeks was fertile in (he creation of wonders. On approaching 
the strait which separates Italy from Sicily, we immediately become sensible that wc are quit¬ 
ting the limits of the real, and entering the vestibule of the fabulous world. The. monsters of 
Scylla and Gharybdis, the one-eyed Cyclops, the Lc.strygon. 1 , the enchanted isles of Circe and 
Calypso, and the floating island of Jiolus, all announce the dominions of fable. One day’s 
sail from Sicily, and at the entrance of their circumambient ocean, they placed the pillars of 
Hercules, so called from the traditionary exploits of the Grecian demi^god. Such an accuiim- 
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ation of wonders having once guned possession of the human mind, through the works of the 
popular poets of antiquity, they long maintained an undisputed empire over the imagination. 
Centuries even elapsed before the light of truth and experience could entirely dissipate them j 
a circumstance which was productive of much perplexity to subsequent geographers. Two 
fabulous countries were, by the Greeks, placed on the western couhnes of the world. Near the 
entrance into the ocean, and in the vicinity of the dark caverns, in which the dead were sup¬ 
posed to be assembled, they placed the Cimmerians, an unfortunate people, always enveloped 
in a darkness which the solar beams could never penetrate. Beyond these, in the ocean isles, 
and consequently beyond the limits of the earth, and the influence of the winds and seasons, 
the poet paints his Efysiumy a countiy where gentle zephyrs always play, and where the elect 
of Jupiter, snatched from the fate common to mortals, enjoy an eternal felicity. The more 
northern regions of the poetical world were also peopled by a fabulous race, whom they called 
Hyperboreans, and represented as sheltered, by the liiphean Mountains, from the tyranny of 
the elements, and exempt from all the moral and physical evils of life ■, from sickness, and 
even from the dominion of death. Such pictures, operating upon the mind with the combined 
force of truth and imagination, were calculated to arouse its curiosity, to excite its inquiry, to 
lead to conjecture, and give rise to flattering, but delusive hope. The abode first assigned 
these Hyperboreans was at the foot of the Riphean Alps. Discovery, however, soon proved 
that this district contained no such people. As curiosity prompted inquiry, and knowledge 
banished fable, the Hyperboreans, with their Hesperian gardens and protecting mountains, 
were unpitiably chased from place to place j till, from their last abode in the northern extre¬ 
mity of European Scythia, they were engulfed in the Arctic Ocean. The Cimn)crians, and 
their eternal darkness, also shared the same fate, and vanished before the rays of truth. The 
cast and the south of the Homeric world were equally peopled with fictitious beings, and matic 
the theatre ot fabulous but amusing relations. The Amazons occupied the south-east shores of 
the Euxinc ; Pigmies possessed the extremities of the southern regions ; while the Fortunate 
Islands, w'hich were ultimately banished from the regions of fancy to the real laud of the 
Canaries, also found a temjmrarv asylum in the Oases of the great Lybian desert, spread over 
the north-east parts of Africa. 

Herodotus has preserved the tradition, that some vessels, manned with Phoenician sailors, 
by order of Necho, king of Egypt, sailed dow’n the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, coasted 
along the south-east shores of Africa, and, after doubling the*southern promontory of that 
continent, and sailing along the W'cstern coast, entered the strait of Gibraltar, and returned 
by the Mediterranean to Egypt, in the third year after their departure. This was about 610 
years before the Christian era; and if the fact could be fully substantiated, it would iftcon- 
tcstibly be the first time that Africa was proved to be peninsular. The father of History 
relates this statement on the authority of the Egyptian priests, but without appearing to 
credit all the circumstances connected with it. Such, however, was the limited knowledge, 
both of geography and astronomy, at that period, that the very circumstance which was the 
principal cause of his doubt is, in reality, the strongest corroboration of the fact. These navi¬ 
gators represented the sun as having been on their right handy during a part of the voyage, 
which must have been the case when coasting along the southern part of Africa. The Phoeni¬ 
cians, also, not only drew sketches, and composed descriptions of the places they visited, as 
guides to future adventurers of their mon nation, but they planted colonies, both on the 
coast of the Mediterranean and beyond the pillars of Hercules, for protecting and extending 
their commerce, and thus became practical improvers of geography. Their commercial 
jealousy, however, knew.no repose. It was ever active in concealing both their adventures and 
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discoveries, and in adoptini^ every expedient to prevent rival nations from following their steps, 
or participating in that opulence by which Tyre was " replenishetf and made glorious in the 
midst of the seas”—by which she had become " the queen of the ocean.” To such an excess, 
indeed, did this jealousy urge them, that the Carthaginians, one of their colonies, threw every 
foreign navigator into the sea who landed on their shores. Hence it is to the Greeks that we 
are indebted for the early traces of get^raphy ; even for the accounts of the discoveries of 
the Phoenicians themselves. 

The first attempts that can be traced, among ancient geographers, to reduce their 
knowledge to any thing like general principles, were in their endeavours to fix the situations 
of places according to climate, by which they denoted a space parallel to, and equally distant 
from, the equator. But, beipg destitute of astronomical observations, as well as of the proper 
ilistruments for making them, they had recourse, for this purpose, to natural phenomena. 
They supposed that variety, both in animals and vegetables, was produced by difference of 
temperature, which they considered as proportional to the distance from those regions where 
the vertical rays of the sun exerted their most powerful influence. Experience had taught 
them that a peculiar part of the human race, with many of the larger animals, were found in 
particular districts only; hence they fixed the northern boundary of the torrid zone by the 
appearance of Negroes (Ethiopians), and some of the largest species of the animal kingdom, 
as the elephant and the rhinoceros. 

It was in the Ionian school that geography first assumed the form of a science^ by the 
union of Chaldean astronomy with Egyptian geometry, Thales, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, and the founder of the Ionian philosophy, had travelled into Crete and 
Egypt, where he spent many years in the reciprocal employment of imparting and acquiring 
knowledge. Among the things in which he is said to have instructed the Egyptians, was the 
method of measuring the heights of their pyramids^ which he acoompUsbed by placing a staff 
perpendicular to the earth’s surface, at the extremity of the shadow of the pyramid. By 
this means he obtained two right-angled triangles, in which the two shadows, and the objects 
which produced them, constituted the four terms of a proportion. Hence, by ascertaining 
the ratio between the length of the staff and its shadow, that between the pyramid and its 
shadow was easily found ; and, consequently, the height of the pyramid itself determined. 
When this invention became known, the vague method of fixing climates above-mentioned, 
soon gave way to one which was capable of much greater accuracy, and which rested upon the 
basis of scientific principle. This was the use of the Gnomon, a species of sun-dial, which, by 
giving the proportion between the height of an object, and the length of the shadow it produced, 
enabled observers to determine the distances of places from the equator, by ascertaining the 
longest and shortest days. The first insirumcnt of this kind, that was employed in Greece, 
was erected by Anaximander, one of the earliest disciples of the Ionian school. Thales is said 
to have taught, that the stars are fiery bodies, that the moon was opaque, and illumined by the 
sun, and that the earth was a globular body, placed in the centre of the universe. 

By means of the gnomon, Thales, more than six hundred years before the Christian era, 
discovered the passage of the sun from tropic to tropic, and ascertained the four days in which 
he appeared to be in the equinoctial and solstitial points of the heavens. He was next 
led, as a natural consequence, to the division of the year into four seasons; and Diogenes 
Laertius mentions his having written two treatises on the subject: the one on the tropic, and 
the other on the equinox. With so much ardour did Thales devote himself to the stutly oi 
science, that he resigned every other pursuit, and having acquired all that his own country 
could furnish, he visited both Asia and Africa, in search of additional stores. There is icasoti 
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to think, that he learned the divUion of the year into 365 daya fmin the Egyptian Prieata, wbioli 
he established on his return into the Grecian territories. 

That 365 days were not the exact length of the year, was a fact early known to the Egyp¬ 
tian priests; but the additional quarter of a day was not employed till about twenty-five years 
before the Christian era. Pliny expressly saysj that tlie addition of five days and a quarter to th« 
360 days, was made by observing when the shadow returned to its marks ; which is a manifest 
proof that the gnomon, or some such instrument, w'as used for that .purpose. Herodotus, also, 
observes, that the Greeks learned the pole, the gnomon, and the twelve divisions of the 
day, from the Babylonians; but other ancient authorSi implicitly regard these as the fruits of 
the Ionian school. The first time that a division of'the day is denoted by the word hour, appears 
to be in the book of Daniel, iii. 6, which was written during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar^ 
and about the time of Thales. This is also supposed to have originated with the Babylonians, 
and to have been communicated by them to other nations. 

Anaximandery who flourished about 650 years before the Christian era, not only bad the 
honour of erecting the first sun-dial that was seen in Greece, but also of constructing the first 
map of the world that was known to that people. This map is mentioned by Strabo, and is 
supposed to be the one referred to by Hipparchus, under the title of the “ ancient map,” and 
which, in some particulars, he preferred to that constructed by Eratosthenes, nearly three 
hundred years afterwards. About this period, the Homeric disk began to lose- its fame in 
the opinion of philosophers, and more rational notion's, mixed with others that were ex¬ 
tremely absurd, assumed its place, Thales, as above-mentioned, imagined the earth 
to be globular, and his pupil Anaximander, according to the intimatiops of some ancient 
authors, is supposed to have attempted an estimate of its circumference, which he stated at 
400,000 stadia. This is the measure which Aristotle refers to at the end of his second book 
Dc Ccelo. However vague the result may "be, the attempt was bold, and the state of know¬ 
ledge at the time, with the obstacles to be surmounted, may conciliate the asperity of 
criticisnu. 

The map, constructed by Aristagoras, Tyrant of Myletus, about 480 years before Christ, 
merits particular attention, as a specimen of ancient geography, and as affording a good idea of 
the nature of maps in those early times. Herodotus, by whom it is pariicularly described, says, 
that Aristagoras showed it to Cleomenes, king of Sparta, in order to induce him to attack the 
king of Persia, in his palace at Susa, for the purpose of compelling him to restore the lonians 
to their ancient freedom. It was traced upon brass or copper, and contained, at least, the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean Sea, with the countries along its shores, and more particularly those 
situated between Sparta and the Persian capital. Its principal features xverc, a dircoj. line extend¬ 
ing from Sardis to Susa,called the royal highway; and the rivers Halys,Euphrates, and Tigris, 
which it was necessary to cross in marching from the one place to the other. On this road, 
all the places of encampment bet\veen the Spartan and the Persian capitals were marked; 
and the intermediate distance was estimated at 13,500 Greek stadia. 

Such was the state of geographical knowledge when Herodotus^ of Halicarnassus, the 
father of history, found his own experience at variance with the commonly received opinions ; 
and when, in consequence, he began to doubt respecting what he had not either seen, or received 
strong testimony as to Us accuracy. He penetrated among the Pcotiians, who ap])car, at tliat 
to have inhabited Servia. He visited the Greek colonies on the ^uxine, and even- measured 
the TOtcnt of that sea from the Bosphorus to. the River Phasis; and be appears to have 
traversed the counti 7 situated between the Borystfaenes and tfic Hyphanis, which now con¬ 
stitutes the southern part of the Russian Empire. Towards the east, hia travels extended to 
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lUbyioti Btid Saia. Soathvrardi they reached to the extremity of Egypt} tod the mitiuteness 
mtb lehieh ho haa described the most memorable objocti of that coaotry tbom that hi$ 
abode had been more than transitory. He visited the Greek cohoy at Cyrene ; and bia 
description of the celebrated defile of Thermopylae evinces his resideace in European Greece. 
He terminated his career in Ma^na Grmcia, where it has been thought bis History was com¬ 
posed. Herodotus also'visited Tyre, and endeavoured to obtain information relative to the 
countries colonised or resorted to by the Phoenicians; but the extreme imperfection of bis 
descriptions of the vrest of Europe and Africa, is a striking proof of the care with which the 
Phoenicians guarded every avenue to that knowledge upon which their commercial prosperity 
so much depended. 

Astronomy and Mathematics were not sulHciently advanced, as practical sciences, in the 
age of Herodotus, to enable him to reduce his numerous discoveries into a system. He 
admitted the three great divisions of the world ; but considered Europe, which was separated 
from Asia by the rivers Phasis and Araxes, and the Caspian Sea, to be more extensive than 
both Asia and Africa (Lybia,) together. He states Arabia as being the most southern part of 
the habitaldc world; and Africa as not reaching to the equator. Some districts of Europe 
are minutely described ; but these are separated from each other by large intervening spaces, 
involved in the greatest obscurity. He was acquainted with the Phoenician commerce in tin 
and amber; but did not consider himself in possession of sufficient documents to fix the 
situation of the countries from which they were obtained. Rome was unknown to Herodotus, 
and Italy itself was denominated Magna Grcecia. It was of the eastern regions of Europe 
that his knowledge was the most perfect. His measures which relate to the*Caspian Sea are 
singularly correct. He states its length to be such as would occupy a vessel sailing for fifteen 
days, and its breadth eight da 5 r 8 . On this subject the celebrated M. Oossclin, in his Obser¬ 
vations on the Ancient Measures of the Greeks, has observed, “ that estimating the daily rate 
of a vessel at /(X) stadia, the fifteen days’ sail would be 10,5(X); which, at the rate of 1,111-^ to 
a degree, would be equal to 189 mariive leagues. This measure is precisely that of the 
western coasts of the Caspian, from the mouth of the .laik to that of the Kur, the aneient 
Cyrus, which was then the principal commercial depdt on the shores of that sea. From near 
the Kur, the const is directed towards the east as far as Esterabad, which marks the greatest 
breadth of the Caspian, and is about 100 leagues, or 5,600 stadia; which, divided by 700, 
gives exactly the eight days* sail stated by Herodotus.” 

It should be remarked, however, that there is one circumstance which meets the rcatJer at 
the very threshold of this geographic edifice, erected by the father of history, which, on a 
superficial view, may seem to impair the credit due to his statements. It is his estimation 
of the length of Europe in comparison with that of Asia and Africa, as nlwwe stated. This 
apparent error, however, will vanish by an attention to the manner in which tlic division into 
continents was originally formed. 

'I'he distinction between Europe and Asia, according to KralosHieties, at first applied only 
to the opposite shores of Greece and Caria. Homer, also, mentions a small district on this 
latter const, to which the name* of Asia properly belonged, and from which it has been 
gradually diffused over so large a portion of the habitable globe,. Commencing at these two 
comparative points, Europe and Asia were successively enlarged by fresh discoveries, each 
new region which time disdiosed being added to that continent to which the traveller lielonged. 

It was by this means, that the continental claimants, for the honour of discovery, met on tlie 
banks of the ancient Phasis, which, flowing to the west, mingled its waters with those of tHe 
Buxine. This river was therefore considered as the common limit of the two continenls, 
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“and the idea was thus formed of a boundary line running from east to west. At the same 
time, the expedition of Darius against the Scythians, being nndcrtalcen from the European side, 
the whole of Sythia was added to Europe. From these causes it happened, that in proportion 
as Asia was extended in the south, Europe, in the north, was co^extended with it. Africa, 
in like manner, appears to have been gradually expanded from the coast immediately opposite 
to Greece, and bore always, with the earliest writers, the name of Lybia. The Nile, for a long 
period, formed the boundary between this continent and that of Asia.*' 

Much of the knowledge ][K>s$esscd by Herodotus, relative to the distant people and 
regions of Asia, was undoubtedly due to the genius of commerce, which, from the banks 
of the Borysthenes, had opened a route towards central Asia, at that time regarded as the 
eastern part of Europe. From the merchants who traversed these regions, it is most likely 
he obtained his correct information respecting the Caspian Sea. He did not however confine 
himself to this source, but, in addition to the more satisfactory knowledge his own travels 
afforded, he embraced the opjiortunity of collecting whatever the progress of ambition, ami 
the march of war, had brought within bis reach. Hence, the expeditions of Darius to India and 
against the Scythians, with that of Camb}’ses against the Ethiopians, afforded him many valuable 
documents in the composition of his great work. The fabulous beings which Herodotus has 
placed in those remote eastern regions, however, present a striking proof of the difficulties 
with which the strongest mind has to contend, in struggling against the prejudices of its age. 
The one-eyed Arismaspians, the Gryphons, guardians of the gold-mines, near the sources of 
the River Indus, and the Ants piling up heaps of that metal on the sandy plains of Central 
Asia, all strongfy indicate the termination of real knowledge in that direction. The same 
account is repeated, with additional circumstances, by subsequent travellers; and rcs{>ccting 
which Malte Brun observes, in his History of Geography, page 59; *• that by examining all 
the remaining testimonies on the subject, it appears that there is a species of Hyena or Jackal, 
common on the elevated plains of Tartary, which gave rise to this apimrcntly absurd relation. 
This animal, the Indian name of which bore some resemblance to the word by which the 
Greeks designated an Ant, is said to form heaps of sand, under which it makes its den j and the 
sands of these plains generally contain particles of gold. In a similar manner the tradition of the 
Gryphons, which some writers have transformed into a monstrous animal, inhabiting the north 
of India, is to be explained; for Herodotus simply denoted by it the guardians of the gold¬ 
mines, near the Hyiierboreans in Scythia." A variety of other fabulous statements may also 
be traced to the fertile imagination of the Greeks, which was ever ready to invest the distant 
and obscure regions of the globe with the wonders of its own creation. 

The father of history conceived Africa to terminate on the north of the ep’^ator, and its 
southern coasts not to stretch beyond those of Arabia. But of this third division of the globe, 
Egypt is the only part which he fully describes. “ Its cities and monuments, the productions 
of its soil, the manners of its inhabitants, and the institutions under which they lived, arc all 
delineated with the accuracy of ocular testimony." He had visited the Cataracts; and the 
measures he has assigned to the coasts of Egypt, are correct when estimated in Egyptian stadia 
of 1,1111, to a degree. They serve also to show, that the Delta has not greatly increased 
during a lapse of 3(KX) years. The knowledge of Herodotus relative to the remainder of the 
African continent, was derived from such documents as be could obtain from other sources, 
and is principally confined to three lihes of direction. The first wNas along the banks of the 
^dc; the second was from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, situated on an Oasis, west of 
Thebes, the capital of upper Egypt, and terminated in the great desert j and the third was 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean. He has distinctly traced the gradations by which the 
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fertile regions bordering on this Sea first declined in their population, and then passed info 
those wide-spreading desert^ for the dominion of which, the serpent and the savage, the tvrant 
and the tiger, maintain a ceaseless contention. Much of bis extensive knowledge was 
doubtless derived from commercial adventure; and be had heard of the cxjicdition of some 
Nasaraonian youths, who set out from the vicinity of Cyi ene, w'ith a view of making discove 
ries in the interior of the African continent. The account which he gives of this expedition, 
is, that these youths, after passing through an inhabited country, arrived at deserts, occupied by 
wild beasts, and sabse(]ucntly travelling for a long time in a sandy region, they reached a plain 
adorned with trees, were taken prisoners by the natives, and carried to a city inhabited by 
negroes, which was situated on the banks of a laige river, flowing from west to east. Hero¬ 
dotus supposed this river to be the distant part of the Nile j but Major Renncll conceives it to 
have been the modern Niger. 

About this period, the republic of Carthage, originally a Phoenician colony, approached the 
summit of its renown. Participating in the commercial spirit of the parent state, the Cartha¬ 
ginians adopted every method which they conceived would extend, and secure, their commer¬ 
cial advantages. To such a pitch was this infuriated zeal carried, that they ave said not 
only to have thrown every foreign navigator into the sea, who landed on their shores, but to 
have captured, if possible, all the vessels they found beyond certain limits to the westward, and 
barbarously murdered their crews. Whatever knowledge, therefore, they obtained relative to 
distant countries, they guarded it with the greatest care, as one of the chief causes of their 
commercial prosperity. One solitary fragment, both curious and important, however, escaped 
the stifling grasp of this national jealousy, and has descended to us. It is a brief narrative 
of the expedition of Hanno, a Carthaginian navigator, who conducted a fleet with a numerous 
host of his countrymen, for the purpose of colonizing the coast of Africa, beyond the pillars of 
Hercules. He appears to have founded five towns successively, at a small distance from 
each other, and then after three days' saiil towards the south, he established his final colony 
on the island of Cerne. The remainder of the voyage seems to have been employed in 
exploring the western coasts of Africa. Some writers, however, think that the account which 
has been left of Hanno’s expedition, embraces two distinct voyages: the one, dedicated to the 
pur|>ose of founding colonics, and the other, to that of exploring the western shores of the 
.\frican continent. The terms in which the account is narrated are so vague, and the circum¬ 
stances so numerous and indefinite, that the most enlightened investigators of ancient geography 
are not agreed respecting the extent of the voyage. Bochart, Campomancs, and Bougainville, 
whose conclusions are drawn from the consideration of the physical circumstances related 
in the statement, extend it to the coasts of Guinea; while M. Gossclin, the first of modern 
French writers on this subject, after an attentive consideration of the itinerary measures of 
the ancients, limits the whole expedition to Cape Non, on the southern coast of the enii»irc of 
Morocco. 

In the same age, Hamilcon, another enterprising Carthaginian navigator, .-ailed northward 
from the Straits of Gibraltar, and arrived at Great Britain, after a voyage of four months. It 
was from the south-western extremity of this island, that they obtained the tin which con • 
stituted so valuable an article in the invoices of ancient commerce. There seems, indeed, 
little reason to doubt that the enterprising spirit of the Carthaginian merchants had, about this 
time, carried them to the distance of at least 400 marine leagues north of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

A few fragments and quotations from the itineraries of Scylax and Eudoxus, of Cnidus, 
nave reached modern times; but they are iasufiicient to afford a distinct idea ot the discu- 
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veries they embrace. Prior to the time of Bucloxua, Hipp4ift4tt$s^ of the i*le of €<», oim of 
the most eminent physicians of his age, wrote a treatise which is consWered M the most 
ancient work on pliysical geography. He travelled into various rogiona to study the nature 
of climates, the effects of dryness and moisture, and of winds and water, upon the {wcvailing 
diseases of the times, and thus to establish a natural oonnexton between the phenomena of 
nature and the healing art. 

The Greeks of this (leriod abandoned themselves, in a great measure, to the reveries of 
speculaticm. Whatever may have been their prepress in the ornamental arts, or the exact 
sciences, they paid but little attention to the improvement of physical science, or the application 
of their theoretical attainments to the practical purimses of life. Hence geography still 
remained in the state to which it was carried by the Ionic school. Their intestine commotions 
sei-ved only to illustrate the toiK)graphy of their own territories, till the ex[>edition of Xeno¬ 
phon gave a wider range to the effects of war in promoting the geographical knowledge of a 
considerable portion of Asia, This expedition has received an admirable illustration from the 
pen of the late Major Rcnnell, to whose work our limits permit us only to refer. 

The philosophers of Greece, in general, abandoned themselves to abstract speculations. 
The paths to a positive knowledge of the diversified regions of the globe which had been 
so ably marked out for them by Herodotus and Hippocrates, were nearly deserted till the time 
of JriiMie, who not only bestowed much attention on the subject himself, but diffused a 
taste for the study of that science among his disciples. He was acquainted with the spherical 
form of the earth ; for, in bis book De Coelo, be says, ** Astronomers haviug remarked that 
stars, which are visible in Greece, cannot be seen in Cyprus and Egypt, have inferred the 
curvature of the earth, and have calculated its circumference at 400,000 stadia.” This esti¬ 
mate, taken in Egyptian stadia, is a remarkable, approximation' to the truth, when tiic 
> want of proper instruments, and the imperfect knowledge of the times, are taken into the 
account. Aristotle, also, seems to have imagined, as Columbus did in a subsequent age, 
that the western shores of Spain were not very distant from the eastern coasts of India. 'I'he 
world of this philosopher, however, appears to have been bounded on the east by the river 
Indus, and on the west by the Tarlcssus, the present Guadalquiver } the Riphean Mountains 
constituted the northern limit; while a large river, which he denominates Chremetes, sap{)oscd 
to have originated in the same mountains as the Nile, and to have fallen into the Atlantic 
Ocean, formed the southern boundary. This, it is imagined, was the river Chretes of Hanno, 
and the Senegal of modern times, the sources of which were at that period unknown. In his 
book De Mundo, however, Aristotle mentions two large islands to the north of Celtia, which 
he calls Albion and leme ; but adds that they are less than those of TqproAef ^ beyond India, 
and Phebol, in the Arabian sea. The former of these is the present Ceylon, and the latter is 
supposed to l)e Madagascar, which the Arabs called Phmbalou. These arc strong indications 
of the accuracy and extent of Aristotle's geographical knowledge, if the passage in which they 
are found can be considered as the genuine production of that celebrated philosopher. 

The disciples of Aristotle imbibed the spirit of thdr master with respect to the acquisition 
of positive knowledge. Theophrasim, a native of Eresiuen, and one of his favourite pupils, 
greatly advanced physical geography; while Dicaarchusy a Messenian, wrote a valuable descrip¬ 
tion of Greece, and bestowed much attention ojxm ascertaining the heights of mountains, and 
couHtructing correct maps, which were aRcrwurds referred to by Pliny. But it was this 
philosopher’s royal pupil who gave the grand impulse to the study of geography in the Grecian 
world. 

However inltnlcai war may be to thefMrogrcss of-most aeicnces^ it has ever been one of 
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thtil prtpcipat means bjf which that of geography ha$ been extended; and the expcdiiion of 
the Macedonian coiiqucror'rnay be regarded as the cotfimeocement of an era, which effected a 
ctrtnplete revolution in human knowledge. The interest, the safety, and the glory of con- 
qnerors, arc alt intimately connected with a knowledge of the eonotries they traverse or 
feubdoe; and, upon this principle, Alexander was accompanied by engineers who careAlly 
iurveyed all the routes along which he marched, as well as recorded whatever was worthy of 
notice that they cither saw tijemselves, or could learn from others. Diognelus and Bastmi were 
the two principal surveyors who undertook this important task ; and Alexander was himself 
careful to examine the accuracy of their labours, as well as to have descriptions of what did not 
fall immediately under tlicif own observation, from the most skilful natives of each countrj’. 
Baeton appears to have published his work, which is now lost, under the title of the Encamp¬ 
ments of Alexander; and which, w’ith the account of Nearchus, whom Alexander bad com¬ 
manded to sail from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Persian Gulf, funned the 
basis of a new geography of Asia. If, in addition to the knowledge thus obtained, we consider 
the advantages resulting from the books being transferred to .\lcxandria, which were buried in 
the archives of Babylon and Tyre, ntid by which means tlie astronomical and nautical observa¬ 
tions of the PhoRtiicians and Chaldeans w-crc rendered tnorc accessible to the learned of Greece, we 
shall perceive the grounds upon which Quintus Curtius asserted, that Alexander wished to 
conquer the w'orld, in order to obtain a knowledge of matikind, though it may be suspected, 
that the gratification of his own ambition w'as a'motive at least equally potverful. 

The successors t)f Alexander also continucd*to extend the knowledge of geography in 
the eastern world. Seleums Nicannr pcnctrater! as far as the batiks of the Gatiijes, and 
procured a fresh stock of materials for the delineation of those eastern regions; while his 
admiral, Patrocles, who had navigated both the Indian Ocean and the Caspian Sea, published his 
own obsen^tions, as well as many of those w'hich had been previously made by the surveyors 
and officers attached to the armies and fleets of Alexander. 

About the period in w’hicb Alexander was extending his conquests in the East, and endea¬ 
vouring to consolidate, the various nations he had over-run into one widely-extended empire, 
Pytheas, of Marseilles, was exploring the western regions of Europe, and opening new 
sources of wealth and commerce to his countrymen, less ostentatious, indeed, than those of 
conquest, but more secure and lasting. Having passed the straits of Gibraltar, and directed his 
course towards the north, he sailed through the English Channel, visited the northern ocean, 
and discovered a large island, which he called Thule, where he represents the length of the 
longest day as being nearly twenty-four hours, and the atmosphere as consisting of the three 
dements of air, earth, and water. Allowing for the strength of expression common to the 
age, as well ns to an ardent mind, captivated by the first sight of such a scene, the representation 
is highly descriptive of those frozen vapours which frequently condense near the surface of 
Iceland, and almost exclude it from observation. Malte Brun, and some other authors, however, 
assert, that the Thule of Pytheas was not an island, but the present JiitlaiKl, and the Thiidand 
of ancient Scandinavia ; while others, with equal zeal, and greater success, contend, that the 
Shetland islands was the Thule of Pytheas. A recent writer indulges in the following judicious 
observations upon this subject: 

“ Of all who, in the cause of science, and for the instruction of mankind, have braved 
the ocean, peril, and death, there is none, perhnjw, whose fate has been harder than that of 
this great navigator. All bis own narratives have perished ; and the few extracts which re¬ 
main have been made by his bitterest enemies, for the sole purpose of impeaching his 
veracity, and blackeuing his character. But nature, which remains immovable, has vlndi- 

d 
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cated the fame of her explorer. The very statements which, to Strabo, appeared to furniah 
the most evident proofs of his falsehood, are those most calculated to satisfy modern inquirers 
of the actual performance of this celebrated voyage. In submitting these statements to a brief 
examination, we shall proceed on the common supposition that Shetland is the Thule of 
Pythcas, after which an inquiry will be made, if there be any other part of Europe to which 
that boundary of ancient knowledge can be referred.” This writer concludes his discussion, 
relative to the validity of this voyage, in the following terms: “ Upon a general view, then, 
of the reports respecting the celebrated voyage, passing, as they havo done, through the 
medium of those who disbelieved them, the presumption appears strong in favour of Its 
authenticity. In describing the regions which he professed to have visited, Pytheas displayed 
a knowledge which the rest of his countrymen, though intelligent and commercial, neither 
possessed nor credited: so that it does not appear how he could have obtained this iofor> 
mation, unless by actually visiting the northern parts of Britain. Nor, in the erroneous part 
of his statements, docs theac appear to be more than those false and hasty impressions which 
arc received almost inevitably on visiting, for the first time, a region and people beforc entirely 
unknown.” Introduction to the Edinburgh Gazetteer^ 

The city, wliich Alexander founded on the south-eastc”n shores of the Mediterranean, 
and honoured with his own name, soon became the grand emporium of the world ; and nearly 
three centuries before the Christian era, science again visited Egypt, and put forth her 
vigorous branches in the Alexandrian school. The immense library that had been collected—- 
the facility of personal inquiry, which th# resort of merchants offered—the patronage 
afforded by the Ptolemies, and the new documents and descriptions they caused to be 
obtained relative to distant regions—all facilitated the improvement of geography. But it 
required a mind possessing more than the usual strength and attainments of the age, to 
digest this heterogeneous mass of materials into a regular system. In this respect Eratosthettes, 
who was born at Cyrene,'about 2/0 years before Christ, and who held the situation of librarian 
under Ptolemy Evergetes, deseiwes to be classed among the boldest and most successful 
geographers of antiquity. He endeavoured to erect the superstructure of his system on the 
basis of science, and was the first who introduced a regular parallel of latitude into his map. 
This line, upon which the principal graduation of Eratosthenes was established, was drawn 
through those places where the longest day was observed to be fourteen hours and a half, and 
which is now known to be about latitude 36} degrees. It commenced therefore near the straits 
of Gibraltar, passed close to the southern extremity of Peloponnesus through the island of 
Rhodes, entered Asia, and terminated at a point named Thinsc, on the eastern coast of that 
continent. As this parallel divided in the centre the Mediterranean Sea, on the shores of which 
most of the principal nations of antiquity were established, the length of the world waa 
frequently estimated according to its direction. The whole extent of the parallel was esti 
mated at 70,000 stadia, or rather less than onc-third of what was conceived to be the entire 
circumference of the earth : the remainder being occupied by the Atluitlc Ocean, which was 
supposed to wash the western coasts of Europe and Africa, on the one side, and the eastern 
shores of Asia on the other. * 

The obvious improvement resulting from the introduction of this parallel, not only 
induced Eratosthenes to draw others in bis map through particular places, as Alexandria^ 
Syene, and Meroe, but also to attempt to draw a meridian at right angles to these, passing 
through Rhodes and Alexandria, and extending to Syene and Meroc. Modern observations, 
however, have proved that these places were not situated under the same meridian, for Syene 
is more than a degree to the east of Alexandria. He also placed Meroe, a city upon the 
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Nile, Rhodes, Byzantium, and the Borysthciics, upon the same meridian, some of nhich are 
to the east, and others to the west of that line. The ideas of Eratosthenes expanded with 
the improvements he niade, and he uudertook the still more arduous task of determining the 
circumference of the earth by actually measuring a segment of the supposed meridian, com¬ 
prised between Alexandria and Sycnc. For this purpose, he observed the difference of the 
angles which the rays of the sun made with the plane of the horizon at these two places, and 
then ascertained the distance between them ; thus uniting, in his attempt to solve this 
interesting problem, the two grand principles of scientific geography-astronomical observa¬ 
tion and geometrical measurement. As Syene was situated near the tropic of Cancer, the 
solar rays were vertical at that place during the summer solstice ; and in order that the time 
of this might be ascertained with the greater accuracy, he caused a perpendicular well to be 
dug, which was completely illuminated at the bottom when the sun was on the meridian. But 
the deviation of the solar rays from the perpendicular at Alexandria, was equal to a fiftieth 
part of tlic circle. The distance between these two places he estimated at 5900 stadia; 
which, multiplied by 50, gave 250,000 stadia for the whole circumference of the earth. If 
Major UcnncU’s standard of ten stadia to the Roman mile be adopted, the result gives nearly 
69i English miles to a degree, which would be a very singular and striking approximation to 
the truth. VV'hcn, however, the imperfection of the means by which it was obtained is consi¬ 
dered, it can only be regarded ns resulting from a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances. 

This number, 250,000 stadia, is given as the result of Eratosthenes’s computation by 
Cleomcdes, who ap[)cars to have extracted it from the original work; yet various authors, of 
unquestionable authority, have uniformly given 252,000 stadia as the result. And, in order to 
reconcile these numbers, Dr. Murdoch, in his inquiry concerning linear measures, prefixed 
to Busching’s Geography, supposes that the are observed by Eratosthenes did not correspond 
exactly to Vo^h part of the circumference, but to -jVth and a small fraction, which Cleomcdes 
had neglected in transcribing; or, in modern language, instead of being 12' as stated, it 
ought to have been 7“ which gives 252,000 stadia as the result. 

In e.stitnating the length of the habitable world, on the parallel he had first introduced, 
many errors in the distances of places were necessarily committed by Eratosthenes. But 
a very remarkable circumstance relative to these ernmeous statements is, that they are all 
in excess, and increase progressively in proceeding from west to east, from Cape St. Vincent 
to the eastern extremity of the parallel at Thinte. Even in the best known countries through 
which the parallel pa.sscs, as Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor, the regular accumulation of 
increase is not interruplcd. The error at the straits of Gibraltar is about two degrees; Rhodes, 
about nine j Issus, nearly ten; the Gates of the Caspian, fourteen j and the sources of the 
Indus, nineteen degrees. 

To account for these errors, and numerous othera found in the works of ancient geo¬ 
graphers, two methods have generally been adopted. The one is that of assuming all the 
itinerary measures to commence at Cape St. Vincent, the sacred Cape of the ancients, and 
to proceed eastward from thence, and, as the distances of the ancients arc always over-rated, 
the excess necessarily becomes augmented as the distance from the origin of the measure is 
c.xtendcd. The other, was the use oftlifferent stadia by those who first estimated the distances, 
ond by the authors by whom their measures were adopted. When the Greeks, in the time of 
Alexander, first became acquainted with the astronomical and other scientific works of the 
Asiatics, they confounded together the different local measures which were then used, and 
translated each by the w’ord stadium ; a term with which both the authors and their rcadciH 
were familiar. This, perhaps, cannot be more clearly sitown than by the various measure* 
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which the ancients assigned to the circomfereuce of the earth. Thus, besides those already 
given, as the results of Anaximander and Eratosthenes ; others, among whom are Archimedes 
and Clcomedcs, stated the circumference of the earth to be 300,(XK) stadia; Hipparchus 
made the result of the same problem 277»t)00 stadia; Posidonius, 240,000; and Ptolemy, 
ISOjOtK) stadia. M. €a<iselin thinks, that to account for these diiferences, as well as many 
(•thers that occur in ancient authors, it is only necessary to allow them to have been estimated 
in stadia of ditferent lengths, and, consequently, of a dilFcrent number to a degree. The 
measure of Anaximander he tbereh)re conceives to hav'e been in stadia of 1,111-^ to a degree; 
that of Archimedes, in those of 833 to a degree; the result of Eratosthenes, in stadia of 700 
to a degree; that of Posidonius, in 066; and that of Ptolemy, in stadia of 500 to a degree. 
These he considers as local measures, which the Greeks, for want of sulHcicnt discrimination, 
confounded together, and by that means introduced a confusion into their geography, which all 
the researches of the learned have never been able completely to remove. But, however bold 
and ingenious may be theqry which M. Gosselm has adopted, for ascertaining the lengths of 
the ancient stadia, or however striking the results which he has obtained, it is by no means free 
from chjcctiou ; for the length of the stadium is deduced from the measures themselves, and, 
consequently, must participate in the uncertainty, and, in many instances, in the incorrectness 
which they involve. A dissertation on the itinerary measures of the ancients would certainly 
be misplaced in this historical sketch; but a full examination of the subject, freed from all 
hypothetical bias, would lead to the conclusion, that the Olympic stadium alone was employed 
by the Greeks, and that either 8 or 8^ of these stadia answered to the Roman mile of "Jb to a 
degree, which was consequently equivalent to 600, or 62.5 of these stadia, ns one or other of 
the above proportions is adopted. It ought to be observed, however, in vindication of one of 
the most indefatigable and successful explorers of Grecian geography, that though his hypo- 
thosis is supported by inductive evidence alone, it is possible that, in the extensive empires of 
India and Babylon, and even in the once-flourishing commercial states of Tyre and Carthage, 
systems of geography might have existed, the wrecks of which only had reached Eratosthenes, 
in that immense depository of human labours, the Alexandrian Library. 

From the preceding observations it will be readily concluded, that the improvements 
introduced into geography by Eratosthenes, consisted rather in the manner than in the matter— 
in the method in which he employed the mass of facts already collected, rather than in any 
additions he made to the existing stock of knovvledge. His map, which formed a rectangle, 
the length of which was nearly double the breadth, contained little more than the states of 
Greece, and the dominions of Alexander’s successors, digested from what had been already 
written. The breadth of the habitable world was supposed to be about half yts length. The 
continent of Asia, as well as that of Africa, was believed to terminate several degrees north of 
the equator ; and the latter was represented as a large island of an oval shape, bathed on ail 
sides by the Atlantic ocean. The knowledge which Eratosthenes possessed of the north of 
Europe, was chiefly derived from the otherwise neglected information of Pytheas; but all 
these continents were much contracted in dimensions, as well as distorted in flgure. 
The scientific processes by which the distances and bearings of places arc now fixed with so 
much accnracy, wore at that time unknown ; and the only means by which latitude and lon¬ 
gitude were then ascertained were the gnomon, and the calculations of travellers, to which 
Hippocrates added the nature of the winds and the productions of dilferent regions. It was 
by these uncertain methods, therefore, that Eratosthenes fixed the positions of places on his 
map; or, perhaps, by translating many of them from the charts employed by the more anbient 
Phoenician navigators. He conseqnently fixed the southern extremity of India 16* north of 
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the eijaator instead of 8 ; and he placed Rhodes, the straits of Gibraltar, Sicily, Cape Sunium, 
and the gulf of issus, upon the same parallel, though some of them arc aituated to the north, 
and others to the south, of the actual parallel of Rhodes. Another defect in all the ancient 
Systems of Geography is, that of not placing the coasts of the various countries in their 
proper positions, with respect to the points of the compass, which the French term orienting. 
This evitlcntly arose from the imperfect methods by which the bearings of the different obji?cts 
were determined, and the desire to orient (we preserve the French word for want of a corres¬ 
ponding English one) all their lines towards the cardinal points. The practice, also, of 
continuing the geographical lines, beyond the boundaries of their correct information, by 
prolonging them in the direction they had, when that knowledge terminated, contributed to 
produce this error. 

' Such was the state of science, wnen Hlpparchm, about 140 years before the Christian 
era, transferred the ideas of latitude and longitude from the heavens to the earth, and showed, 
that what had been so happily introduced into Astronomy, by Timocharis and Aristi lus, about 
150 years before, was etjually applicable in determining the bearings and positions of places on 
the surface of the terrafpieous globe. Hence the merit of uniting the sciences of Geography and 
Astronomy, and of fixing the latter upon the immutable basis of science, is justly due to this 
celebrated author. The geographers of those times were acquainted with the cultivated part 
of northern Africa, Avhich borders on the Mediterranean Sea, and with the coniujenccmcnt 
of the sandy desert, by which it is bounded on the south. By allowing their ideas of the 
intensity of solar influence to increase as they approached the latter, they soon arrived at a 
zone, where the heat was so intense as to preclude the abode of man, and consequently to 
form a limit to the iiahitabic world in that direction. A similar process relative to decreasing, 
instead of increasing heat, led them to the same conclusion with respect to the frigid zone. 
Hence the habitable world was confined within narrow limits in this direction ; and though 
it was then generally admitted that the shape of the earth was globular, yet, as they considered 
tlie habitable part as only a portion of its upper surface, they conceived that they could not err 
in representing it as a plain. Thus it was considered, till Hipparchus suggested the idea of 
representing the meridians and parallels of latitude by curve lines; but bis suggestions were 
long neglected by other geographers. When he had matured them, however, Maps necessarily 
assumed a new form in the projection of the pUmespherc, which he introduced in order, as he 
expressed it, “ to preserve the sameness of the proportions in the diversity of figure.” But 
this projection had been facilitated by Archimedes, who discovered the celebrated problems 
for measuring the surface of a sphere and its segments, at least 50 years before it was adopted 
by Hipparchus. 

The investigator of ancient Geography finds ample reason, at almost every step of his 
progress, to be convinced with what pertinacity the prejudice of system maintains its ground, 
when it has once received the sanction of authority. The Cimmerians and the Hyperboreans, 
those phantoms of Honteric creation, were chased from region to region, by the ruthless hand 
of experience, till they were finally banished from the northern verge of the European 
Continent. The Amazons, which thev fertile imaginations of the early Greeks placed near 
Colchis, the eastern confines of their geographical knowledge, were, by subsequent historians, 
reinoyed to the banks of the river Thermodon. Strabo, unwilling to relinquish such an 
embellishment of theory, transported them to the unknown vallies of Caucasus. A new age 
denied them an existence in any known region. Ptolemy assigned them new domains on the 
banks of the Volga; while the writers of the middle age, pursued them to the obscure regions 
of Scandinavia, the last asylam of so many geographical and historical fables. They tvcrc next 
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wafted by the gales of fancy to the transatlantic regions, where they found a temporary Mylum on 
the unknown banks of the majestic Maranon. Kclentless curiosity, however, under the name of 
discovery, soon disturbed these Dianian nymphs in the woods and savannas of their new 
retreat, and compelled them to ascend the Cordilleras of the Andes, where clouds and cnveriis 
for ever hide them froni human view. Thus ex^H'ricnce banishes system, and the finest 
creations of imagination give place to the beings of reality. 

The Geography of Strabo has fortunately escaped the wreck of time, and constitutes the 
most valuable record of the geographical knowledge of those early ages that has descended to 
modern times. It is to this source wc are indebted not only for all our knowledge of the 
systems of both Eratosthenes arid Hipparchus, but for the means of tracing the progress of 
geographical discovery, during four centuries after the death of Alexander. This celebrated 
work presents two distinct parts ; the one, a particular description of Greece and Asia Minor, 
and the other a brief reviexv of the remaining regions of the gh)be. In the former be is very 
scrupulous and correct’; in the latter he has been considered, in some instances, an unfaith¬ 
ful abbreviator, and in others a partial and superficial judge. We have already recorded, 
some of the principal improvements he preserved ; and as the limits of this Essay necessarily 
preclude us from following him in detail, w'c shall only attempt a brief outline of his system, 
according to the order he has followed, and refer such of our readers as arc desirous of more 
particular information to the work itself. 

From the deficiency of their knowledge respecting the true direction of the coasts, com¬ 
bined with their bias in orientiug them, the ancients were ill qualified to give the proper 
figure and position of the various countries of their habitable world, Strabo commences his 
account of Europe with a description of its south-western peninsula, to which he gives the 
figure of a rectangle, or, as he exjircsscs it, “ a hide spread out.” The Pyrenees are repre¬ 
sented as running north and south, and forming the eastern boundary of this figure. The 
sinuosities of the coast are neglected. Gaul succeeds Spain, and is comprised between the 
Pyrenees on the east, and the Rhine on the west, which are supposed to be parallel to each 
other. Britain is represented as a triangle, having its longest side or base parallel to the coast 
of Gaul, and its western extremity opposite the Pyrenees; .vhile the Cassileridcs (Scilly 
Lslands) were attached to the coast of Spain. The altitude of triangular Britain was supposed 
to be small, and its vertex was placed near the centre of England, instead of being assigned 
the position occupied by the northern extremity of Scotland. Considerably to the north of 
Britain, Strabo describes the large and inhabited island of Icrne, the present Ireland, which he 
represents as a country almost constantly buried in frost and snow, and beyond which the 
existence of human beings was impo.ssiblc. These errors evidently arose from an obstinate 
rejection of the testimony of Pytheas, whose valuable information he treated as a tissue of 
falsehood. 

Regarding the Britannic Isles as the extremity of the world in that direction, Strabo then 
returns towards the south, and describes the Alps, and the countries situated in the vicinity of 
that celebrated chain. These mountains, according to his description, commence near Genoa, 
and terminate on the north of Islria. Other ancient authors, however, extend them to the 
confines of Macedonia and Thrace. Much of this account coincides with that given by 
Polybius, and is sufficiently vague to shew that neither Strabo nor his predecessors had any 
very correct ideas on the subject. From the Alps, Strabo naturally passes to the Italian 
Peninsula, M’hich he places as Polybius had previously done, nearly in an cast and west 
direction; and gravely enters into a discussion, to determine whether its shape is that of a 
triangle or a square. After the account of Italy, and the adjacent islands, he includes all the 
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oorthern ptrtof Europe, from the Rhine to the Tanab, under the denomination of Germany; 
but IRs ddscriptioiiii possess so little order and perspicuity as to prove that his koow'Jcdg’c was 
very imperfect. His account of Greece, and its adjacent countries and islands, is given with 
much greater topographical accuracy; but even here error is not wholly excluded, 'rhe 
measures of Eratosthenes assigned to the Grecian Peninsula nearly double its real breadth 
from east to we.it; while the Strait of the Bosphorus was placed north of the Hellespont, 
although the direction of the line upon which these two Straits are actually situated is nearlv 
east and west. 

Asia was a part of the world with which the expeditions of the Macedonians, combined 
with his own researches, had induced Strabo to believe he was well acquainted j but his 
description is sufficient evidence that the knowledge of that continent was very imperfect 
during his time. An ocean was conceived to extend along the north of both Europe and Asia, 
and Strabo has brought this so near the centre of the latter continent, as to make the 
Caspian Sea one of its gulfs, which con-sequently diminishes the extent of Asia, from north to 
south, by about fifteen hundred miles. As all the ancient ltinerarie.s exaggerated the distances 
of places, this diminution may be considered as a proof that they were destitute of them, 
with respect to tlic northern part of Asia. Strabo’s idea of a northern ocean must, therefore, 
have been derived either from the circumambient ocean of more ancient systems, or from 
some vague report of this real feature of the Globe, which his deficiency of knowledge 
respecting the intermediate space led him to conceive was much nearer than it really was. 

The Atlantic Ocean, as already mentioned, was supposed to fill all the intervening space 
between the western shores of Europe and Africa, and the eastern coasts of Asia ; and India was 
the country supposed to border on this ocean. The coast of Coromandel was thought to 
run almost due north, till it joined that of the northern sea ; and hence the Ganges necessarily 
fell into the eastern ocean. The continent being thus bounded by a line dl-awn along the 
frontiers of India, 'I’ihct, and Independent Tartary, and thence directly north of the Caspian, 
it was reduced to less than half its real dimensions. All the immense regions of Siberia, as 
well as the countries beyond the Ganges, were excluded. The pretended chain of Mount 
Taurus, was considered by the ancients to extend across the whole of Asia, commencing 
nearly opposite Rhodes, and terminating near Thinm. Consequently it divided this continent 
into two distinct parts, denominated Asia within, and Asia beyond, the Taurus. Strabo 
oriented the south coast of Asia, nearly cast and west, iii consequence of which tlie great 
promontory of the Deccan lias no place in his map. Taprobanc, or Ceylon, is also placed 
near, and parallel to, the south-eastern extremity of India; but its greatest extent is from 
east to west, instead of north and south, and ^hich he estimated at 8,000 stadia, being at 
least three limes its real breiultli. 

Few persons who have carefully examined the subject, will be inclined to doubt Major 
RenneU’s assertion, that in the geography of A/riea, at least, the information afforded by 
Strabo, is much inferior to that presented by Herodotus. Of all the parts of the world, 
indeed, Africa is that where, in all ages, the fewest discoveries have been made. The Father 
of history collected, at Memphis and Cyrene, the documents possessed by the Egyptian 
Priests and the Greeks wlio had settled in Africa, with some valuable fragments of the 
knowledge acquired by the commercial and enterprising Carthaginians. The upper part of the 
Nile, and perhaps the Niger, were known to him ; and these, with Mount Atlas, constituted 
the limit, beyond which liis prudence deterred him from giving any decisive judgment. 
Subsequently to the epoch at which Herodotus wrote his history, Egypt was tran.sfornied into 
a Greek monarchy, and its conquests directed towards the Arabian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 
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Eratosthenes, also, collected at Alexandria, very accurate informatiou relative to the course of 
the Nile through Nubia, and ascertained that its source was much farther to the '{vest* tiiao 
had been supposed by his predecessors. 

The Carthaginians had, doubtless, during the period ’U'bich elapsed between the time o. 
Herodotus and Strabo, iiiaiiitnined an intercourse with the more southern inhabitants of Africa, 
and perhaps with the people no the banks of the Niger; but when that-industrious and 
jealous people were subdued by the Roman arms, their discoveries were either lost, or involved 
in obscurity. Hence the interior of this continent was almost unknown in the time of 
Strabo; and the shores of the Mediterranean, with the vicinity of the Nile, were alone 
visited by the Greeks. They thought that the form of Africa resembled that of a trapezium, 
the breadth of which, from north to sonth, was considerably less than the distance from the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean to the equator, and, conswpicntly, that it terminated to 
the north of that line. There even appears to have been some notion, that the coast from 
the strait of Gibraltar to Pelosium might be considered as the base of a right-angled triangle, 
of which the Nile, and a line prolonged in that direction, constituterl the perpendicular. This 
line was extended through Ethiopia to the ocean, whence the third side, like the hypotbenuse, 
joined that point to the strait. This point, however, was merely imaginary ; for being sup¬ 
posed to lie beyond the limits of the habitable world, it had never been approached. The 
southern regions of Africa were, therefore, entirely unknown to Strabo and his ct)temporaries. 
The heat and sterility of the desert, and the immensity of the seas, opposed insurmountable 
barriers to the spirit of disciweiy in those early times. Maltc lirun, in his History of 
Geography, having given a copious analysis of Strabo, concludes by ol>serving, that the reader 
who has carefully studied the subject, will be convinced of tt>e confined nature of geographi¬ 
cal knowledge among the Greeks at the commencement of the Christian era. The vast 
continent which wc inhabit appeared to them to terminate, on the north, nlvout the mouth of 
the Elbe, and to the south, in the regions washed by the Niger; while a line, drawn from 
Cape St. Vincent to the mouth of the Ganges, marked the greatest extent from west to east. 
This was the xmiversr which the Macedonian hero undertook to coniioer, and of which the 
Romans believed tlicmsclvcs nearly masters. The confined limits of their geographical know¬ 
ledge therefore shows why they thought their eternal empire above any hostile attack. Little 
did they think what vast countries, and what warlike nations, were yet to be disclosed, or 
that those very regions which were to them tmknown, should subsequently pour forth their 
myriads of undaunted warriors, beneath whose pressure thehr boasted empire was to sink 
for ever. 

It may, perhaps, appear surprising, that foiweariy five centuries from the time of Hcrodori's 
to that of Strabo, geography should have made so little progress; yet, on a closer examina¬ 
tion, it will be perceived, that much had Ijccn done towards delineating the earth upon 
scieiiufic principles, especially by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. Its globular form was then 
generally admitted j and attempts had been made to determine its magnitude—an enterprise 
equally bold in the conception, and difficult in the execution, when the age in which it was 
made, and the means of accomplishing k, are considered. The principal, mode which the 
ancients had of a.sccrtarning the distance* of places from each other was actual measurement, 
or rather estimation, according to the distance supposed to be either travelled or sailed in a 
day; the former being computed at 170, and the latter at 500 stadia. The deficiency of other 
methods, however, caused them to pay great attentiou to itinerary measures. They also had 
recourse to the proportional length of the gnomon to that of its ilittidian shadow^ as a means 
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of ^fWtiertaining tne diataSces of places from the equator, and ia Greece and Asia Minor a 
degree of accuracy was obtained by this method, which could not be expected in our climate 
with so rude an instrument. Still, however, they were liable to much uncertainty. The 
penumbra at the extremity of the shadow prevented its length from being precisely determined. 
The semidiameter of the sun does not appear to have been taken into the account; and 
parallax and refraction were then unknown. Instances also occur in which much greater 
errors were committed than can be fairly ascribed to any of these sources. Strabo, who 
died in the twelfth year of the reign of Tiberius, and who, consequently, completed his 
elaborate work long before the positions of places were estimated according to latitude and 
longitude, repeatedly states, that the proportion of the length of the gnomon to its solstitial 
shadow was found to be the same at Byzantium and at Marseilles; but the most accurate 
modern observations assign 41“ IB ns the latitude of the former, and 43“ 17'as that of the 
latter, the difference being 2” or 146 English miles. This error rested on the authority of 
both Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, was subsequently adopted by Ptolemy, and remained 
long uncorrecled; though the real proportions were 10: 3-095 in the first instance, and 
10:3-.554 in the latter; a difference certainly distinguishable by the naked eye. A still greater 
error is to be found recorded in the pages of the same geographer respecting the situation of 
Carthage. He states the proportion of the gnomon to its equinoctial shadow as 11 to 7, which 
answers to a latitude of 32“ 20'; but, according to the ‘ most accurate modern observations, 
it should have been 36“ 5'. The error therefore is equal to 223' of a degree, or about ^0 
English miles. Another instance, which combines want of attention with deficiency of means, 
is recorded with rcsjicct to Posidonius of Rhodes, who is said to have obserr ed that the star 
Canopus, when on the meridian of that place, coincided with the horizon, or was merely 
visible, and without any perceptible elevation. The altitude of the same star, at Alexandria, 
he stated at 7" 30*, which is equal to -^Vth part of a great circle of the globe, and which, 
therefore, afforded the means of determining the magnitude of the earth. More recent and 
correct observations, however, have ascertained that the true meridian altitude of Canopus, at 
Rhodes, is 1" 2'; to which the refraction of 21'being added, gives it an apparent altitude 1“26', 
instead of a coincidence with the horizon. Nor was the altitude of the same star, as observed 
at Ale.x.andria, correct; since, instead oT 7" apparent altitude has been found to be only 

6'* 2(y. Hence the error of the observation at Alexandria was 1® 4', which, added to the error 
at Rhodes, gives 2" 30 for the error of the whole observation ; and, consequently, by deducting 
this, the true result will be 5" instead of 7" 30; or ^’.nd part of the metidian instead of .Vtb. 
From this observation, the circumference of the earth was subsequently calculated by Ptolemy 
at 130,000 stadia, which must be increased to 270,000 stadia, in consetiueucc of tlie above 
error, and independently of any incorrectness arising from the supposition that both Rhodes 
and Alexandria were upon the same meridian, which is not the case. This certainly presents 
a striking instance of the uncertainty which attaches to ancient measures, and consequently 
of the hesitation with which the length of the stadium, as deduced from 'hose measures, ought 
to be received. 

A new and important era was now formed in the history of geography, by the final 
triumph of the Roman arms, and the diffusion of the Roman eagles over the greater pan 
of the known world. Science, indeed, did not follow in the train of those renowned con¬ 
querors, whose attention was long confined solely to what would contribute most to their 
success in the field. But an accurate knowledge of the distances of places, and the nature of 
countflcai was indispensable to that success, and the Romans thus became the surveyors as 
well as the conquerors of the world. Camps were erected at proper intervals, and roads 
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constructed for the more effectual communication between the rarious parts of their cxtcn> 
sivq empire, till, at length, the art of surveying was conducted according to system. Each 
new conquest produced a new survey; and an itinerary map of the scenes of action always 
graced the triumphal entry of the conqueror on his return to the Roman capita). The 
threatened invasion of Hannibal, by way of Spain and Gaul, at the commcnccnittiit of the 
second Punic war, occasioned a survey of those countries to be made. dEthicus, in the 
preface to his Cosinographia, informs us that Julius Caesar obtained a decree of the Senate, 
for a survey of the whole Roman empire, then containing about two thirds of Europe, y^ith 
a considerable portion of both Asia and Africa. Three men were chosen to conduct this 
extensive work, who were equally eminent for their scientific and general knowledge. Each 
had a distinct region assigned him. The eastern part of the empire was allotted to Zenodoxus, 
the northern to Theodotus, and the southern to Polyclitus. This survey was begun during 
the consulship of Julius Cmsar and Marc Antony, about forty-four years before the Christian 
era. It occupied more than twenty-five years, and was completed in the consulship of Sentius 
Saturninus, about nineteen years before the birth of Christ. This great work has not 
reached modern times in its original form; but it doubtless furnished materials for most of 
the geographical works on those parts of the globe that appeared during the two following 
centuries. ^ 

The victorious arms of Rome 'caused the wealth of the conquered nations to flow into 
the imperial city, and the mistress of the world became equally distinguished for her luxury 
and her power. This grand stimulant of mercantile enterprise was followed by its legitimate 
consequences, and commerce explored new regions. Even those which had previously been 
considered as inaccessible to man, were ransacked for the gratification of ambition, or tlie 
indulgence of appetite. The range of commerce was greatly extended, and not merely the 
maritime parts, but the interior of both Afi'ica and Asia were visited. None of the Roman 
authors treated directly on this subject, and Pliny, therefore, is the only writer who merits 
particular notice in a brief history of geography. He has preserved many fragments of works 
that arc now lost. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea was a nautical and commercial itinerary 
ascribed to Arrian^ a Roman merchant settled at Alexandria, hidorus of Chara.x composed 
another geographical itinerary of the Parthian empire.* But these sterile momenclatures bear 
no comparison with the animated picture of Germany drawn by Tacitus, Yet this beautiful 
delineation of manners and customs does not offer much precise geographical knowledge, ami 
leaves us great cause to regret the loss of Pliny’s history of the Germanic wars. It also 
appears, Pliny’s actfi^imt, that Agrijtjm, caused a description of the Roman Empire to be 
made unaer his own inspection; that king Jiiia wrote commentaries upon Africa, principally 
derived from Carthaginian works; that Statins Sebosns composed an account of the Fortunate 
isles; and that Seneca wrote memoirs on India, which, as well as those of several generals 
and envoys, were deposited in the archives of Palatium. 

Pliny, like. many other ardent mind.s, grasped at universal knowledge, and it cannot 
therefore be surprising if in .some branches he should be found defective. His geographical 
information wanted a .scientific basis, as well as discrimination in its details. lie appears to 
have copied, where he should have analysed; and for wani of a suflicient distinction between 
the works of his con tern porarief' and those of ancient authors, he has been accused of pre¬ 
senting, in several instances, an incoherent assemblage of facts of different ages. He seems 
to have been destitute of fixed principles relative to the magnitude and configuration of the 
sRrth, and to have hesitated between the notions of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus on this 
subject. His ideas, liowevcr, concerning the extent of the three parts of the known world. 
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are clearly expressed in a passage where he says, that Europe is equal to a third, plus an 
eighth, of the continent; Asia equal to a fourth, plus a fourteenth ; and Africa equal to a fifth, 
plus a sixtieth. This statement, however, in justice to Its author, ought to be regarded as 
conveying only an approximate idea of the relative magnitudes of the different parts, for, 
notwithstanding the apparent precision which his fractions present, it was impossible to attain 
accuracy on the subject. Besides, the sum of his fractions exceeds unity; or the extent of 
the several parts taken together is greater than that of the whole. It affords, however, a 
strung refutation of those writers who wish to extend the knowledge of the ancients to China, 
ana beyond the c(|uator. 

The principal additions which the Romans made to the previous geography of Europe, 
relate to the northern regions, and the Britannic isles. Their armies had discovered the 
course of the Danube in Germany and Pannonia. On the north of the Danube, Germany was 
known as far as the Vistula and the shores of the Baltic, which they regarded as the ocean, 
and in which Scandinavia, the Thule of Pytheas, and other countries, were placed as islands. 
On the north-cast of the Danube, and the Ister, they found many warlike nations, between 
the rmrthern branches of Caucasus and the borders of the Baltic Sea. This sea they denomi- 
nated the Sarmatic Ocean, from the Sarmates, one of the German tribes, and thought it 
joined the Scythian Ocean, with which they conceived the Caspian to have a communication. 
Towards the banks of that imaginary ocean, and on the plains which constitute the central 
regions of the present Russia, they placed the Riphean Mountains. The Volga appears to 
have been partly known, but it was confounded with the Tanais. The interior countries on 
the east of Germany were not traversed by the Roman armies, and remained almost unknown 
to their geographers. Tacitus, however, has collected some interesting inforniation relative 
to the people by whom they were at that time inhabited. Ceesar’s two expeditions had thrown 
much light Jipon the obscurity of southern Britain. He also placed Hibernia, or Ireland, 
immediately opposite the western coast of* Britain, and estimated it at half the size of the 
latter. Poinponius Mela, who lived at the time of the conquest of Britain by the Roman arms, 
under the Emperor Claudian, thought that one side of this island faced the coast of Germany, 
and another that of Spain. Thirty years after this conquest, however, Pliny durst not venture 
upon a description of the Britannic Isles, though he was acquainted with the Hebrides, and 
even designated some of them by particular names. He indicated the e.xaggcratcd dimensions 
of Great Britain, according to Agrippa, which appear to have been an imperfect translation of 
the Greek measures of Pytheas. The southern parts of Europe, forming the more inunecliate 
body of the empire, were, of course, better known, and more accurately delineated. 

The combined voyages of the ancient Phoenicians and Hebrews, whether to the city of 
Oj?Air in Arabia, or to the unknown land of Ophyr, have been too in>perfectly delineated to 
afford any precise ideas, either of the seas they traversed, or the places on their coasts 
which they visited. When the Greeks first penetrated to the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
called the Erythreany or Red Sea, they found the Sabean-Arabs in pos>ession of the com¬ 
merce of India, and it is supposed the Phcenicians obtained from tlicm the mcrcliandizc 
which (or so many ages enriched Tyre and Sidoii. The Arabs, notwithstanding the riulcncss 
and imperfection of their vessels, evidently navigated these seas at a very early fteriod, since 
the commodities of the East were transported to .Icrusaleni in the time of Solomon. In tho 
reign of Augustus, this navigation experienced a complete revolution. Hippalusy at ihai 
time accjuircd from the Greeks of Egypt a knowledge of the trade-winds which regulate the 
navigation of the Indian Ocean, and it was on this account that the south-west monsoon, by 
which vcJisels arrive from the Arabian Gulf at the shores of Hindustan, received the name of 
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Hippalas. After this discovery the Roman mariners trareraed the Arabian seas with fn|>id«iyi 
landed on the coasts of India, and relornod richly freighted during the |>revatence of the 
opposite monsoon. This commerce from the BgypM«tt doaats of the Red Sea, vma carried 
on tvith activity in the days of Pliny, who minoteiy describiea the routes by which it was 
conducted. 

The voyage of Nearchus, by order of Alexander, with those of subscqaent navigators, 
had made known the coasts of Asia from rim Arabian Golf to the month Ol the Indus. It waa 
therefore to the eastward of this point that the navigation and commercial enterprise of the 
Romans, enlarged the sphere of geographical knowledge, and though that commerce has long 
since ceased, some of the places mentioned in the Pcriplus still remain. One curious and 
corroborating circumstance related in these ancient acatunts is, tlwt part of the Matabar 
coast, between Bombay and Goa, was, at that early period, noted for its Pirate*, who have 
infested these seas, and annoyed commerce, from the earliest erh to the present moment. 
The chief of these marauders was taken in bis principal fortress, in 17^6, but the whole 
power of the English has not yet accomplished their extirpation. 

On passing the island of Taprobane (Ceylon), and arriving on the coast of Coromandel, 
much error and obscurity are mixed with the account, and the outline, though sometimes 
correct, is in general filled up with fables. Pliny also presents the names of numerous tribes 
who occupied the interior of Hindustan, but without any geographic delineation of the regions 
they inhabited. ’ He considered the mouth of the Ganges as the most eastern point of Asia 
and of the known world j and he admitted only a small S])acc between the Seric Ocean, sup¬ 
posed to form the north-east boundary of that continent, and the imaginary strait by which he 
conceived thd'Caspian Sea to have been connected with the Scythian Ocean. In the systems 
therefore of both Pliny and Strabo, the vast spaces which are occupied by Siberia, and the ele¬ 
vated plains of Mongolia and China, were supposed to be buried beneath that imaginary ocean, 
it may fx>nseqaently be fairly concluded, that vast countries existed of which the geographers 
in the days of Pliny had no idea. 

Pliny states the breadth of Africa, from east to west, that is from the borders of Egypt to 
Cape Non, to be 3648 Roman miles, and the greatest breadth of the inhabited part, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the commencement of the desert, at 250 miles; but from a 
full consideration of all the documents relative to that era, it is evident that the Romans of 
that aige were not acquainted with more than one-third of that continent. Pliny denotes all 
that port of Africa south of the Cataracts of the Nile and the country of the Garamantes, 
situated to the south-east of Fezzan, by the term Ethiopia, which he divides into east and 
west. He appears to have adopted the ideas of Eratosthenes relative fo the extent of the 
ocean, and therefore contracts Ethiopia more than many of bis predecessors. He states 
its length from east to west to be 2100 Roman miles, and its breadth from north to south at 
1207 miles, comprising Upper l^ypt within these limits. These were doubtless the measures 
adopted by Agrippa, in his great ollicial work, digested from all the documents collected by 
the Romans, relative to this part of the globe. The Niger, according to the Roman Natura¬ 
list, was only the western branch of the Nile, and Ibis opinion was greatly strengthened by 
the circonistance that the Crocodile and the Hip[)opotamus were inhabitants of both rivers^ and 
that the papt/rw also grew upon the banks of each. 

The Canary islands were known to the Hoinans as early as the latter end of their Re¬ 
public, when Sertorius, a refugee in Spain, and some others, werfe informed that, at the 
distance of about 10,000 stadia from that coast, there were two islands possessing the most 
desirable climate, and abounding with all the productions of nature, 'fbe term Fortunate was 
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tmtoind on Ifmin io n(Mii«|aflnc« of mjillMilcitoiU^ fidrict of naeiMt poe^r* nnd Horace, 
tlM Aotl pyhwM^bieiU of ^ Bobma poets^ IIm nttrilNitnd to Ibeoi «U the edvaiitegcs and 
Cham wUb which tbe Homeric Mtue mvected her Met of the hleased. 

Before aUemptiug to deiioeete that tevoletion wMch Che sefonce of geography experienced 
by iho myriada who niahcd like a torrent from the bleak regioaB of the north and overwhelmed 
the Roman Empire, one parting glance at the last of the Greek and Roman writers becomes 
necessary. These masters of the world, as they conceived themselves to be, chieSy confined 
their efiforts iir geography to composing such itineraries as coaid be rendered subservient 
to fhe progress and prosperity of their armies; and even Rome did not contain science 
sufficient to mould these multifarious materials into a systematic form. Tyre and Alexandria 
still continued the two foci of geographical knowledge. Mariniu, a native of Tyre, 
ftoarished durittg the first century of the Christian era, and bis work is only known to 
us by the extracts preserved in Ptolemy, which are sufficient to prove that he was greatly 
indebted to his predecessors for many of the materials which he employed, i^uch has 
ever been the influence of custom and prejudice, that the germs of the most eminent 
discoveries have often lain dormant for ages, till some kindred genius arose to remove them 
from the mass of rubbish under wbicli they were buried, and give tiieni their proper place 
among the principles of science, or extend them beyond the conceptions of their original 
authors. This was the case with geography. The obvious advantage of determining the 
situations of places by means of latitude and longitude, and expressing these in degrees and 
minutes, as introduced by Hipparchus, was entirely neglected for nearly two centuries after 
the death of its author. 

Ptolemy’s labours consisted chiefly in an attempt to fix the positions of *the principal 
places on the surface of the globe according to astronomical principles. Daring the reigns of 
the Antonines the Roman Empire had attained its greatest extent. Ail. its provinces had 
been surveyed, when Ptolemy composed his celebrated geographical work, which was no less 
an undertaking than that of comparing and digesting into one uniform system, afl that had 
been done on the subject by his predecessors, and of translating the results into the new 
astronomical language of degrees and minutes. The principal materials for this great under¬ 
taking were the proiK>rtions of the gnomon to its shadow; observations on the longest day; 
the numerous geometrical measures and surveys that had been taken prior to his time ; and, 
what possessed far less accuracy, the various and vague cstimationsof navigators and travtrllcrs. 
Though Ptolemy undoubtedly excelled his predecessors both in qualifications and opportunities 
for improving the science of geography, and determined the longitudes of many places by 
means of lunar eclipses, yet he could not possess astronomical observations cither suflicicntly 
accurate or numerous for determining ail the latitudes and longitudes he has given. Many of 
his data were therefore doubtful, while indeed, his conclnsions necessarily partook of the 
imperfection of his materials. It cannot be surprising that an undertaking of this kind, 
accomplished at a period when science and knowledge had made so inaiicquatc a progress, 
should contain numerous errors, independently of those which the inattention of subsequent 
Vklitors have introduced into the genuine*text. Nor do these errors relate merely to distant, 
cgions, which, by their situation, were beyond the reach of both astronomers and surveyors, 
but to the countries which constituted the immediate theatre of the Greek and Roman world. 
War and commerce had caused the Mediterranean sea to be constantly traversed by the 
vessels of all the contiguous nations; several great empires -had their capitals near its shores ; 
and most of the ancient astronomers had made their observations in its vicinity; yet even 
lere the errors of Ptolemy show that his materials wanted that accunicy which is absolutely 
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were incorrect, his greatjest errors were in loim^nd«^ and whiclr iWe 10 ito|)ly 


jf. -Illiing, the first 


something radically defective in the; Ihlidaiitgtt^ prineiples of 

meridiao at the Fortunate Ulaiids, thetnost w^rn land thra faad«h|l^ • j^ees were conae> 
quenlly all reckoned eastwaid* and tow ^ereasdd io 

proportion to their distancethe; mi^^Oi^meat pf 

Ptolemy assigns to the Mediterranean by fiearly degrees or dlCi^clea^^; 

while the eastej*n moUth of the Gaos^ ^ icagoes, more tei.;tho east 

than its true,pQsUion. ; \i ; a i '" , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.. Different hypotheses have been assofobd to account for these anomalies. Ptolemy has 
been supposed to hgve adopted tbeMnj^ttre oil^rlllil earth found by Bratostbenes, but to have 
employed the stadkitn of 500 to a d^ebio'fixti^ bis positions, instead of that of 700 in which 
this measure was computed. Thb would caifiry:^! his places tk> the east of their true positions, 
as each degree would occupy only 5>7th8 of its true Idt^tb. To ebrreot the errors of Ptolemy’s 
longitudes, therefore, fiver sevenths df his nnidbeim have been taken; and the results in some 
cases form good appr^matimis to the pibre aocUrate conclusions of modern' times. Marinus 
appears to have adopted the focorrect Posidonius, who made the circumference ru 

the earth 1^000 stuli^ and consequently ibc^ wer©,,only; 5(D to As Ptolemy 

derived maD|sof his materials from this source, he has also been supposed to have followed 
him in this particolbr. Marinos, however, evidendy fixed the positions of most places in bis 
map, according to the reported itinerary distafib^ oft.Uie caravan merchants, without allttwiog 
for the windings of the road, the delays by the way, oy the manifest dlsposUion to aognwnt the 
distances in order to magni^ their own achievements. These causes (dicombiued to exaggerate 
the longitudes given by Matinos In a’veiy exti^rdkiaiy mann^^^ and the distance between 
the, first meridian of tbe Fortunate islai^s and the extern extremity of iUia, 'ms estimated 
in bis system at 210 degrees; whfoh; .considering bow much of the easiern paitof that con¬ 
tinent was then unkno^ytf^n^y double ml Ptolemy made numerous cmTec> 

>tio^,in the distances of Ms pjMecessor, and sometimes diminished them by ooe-tblfd iCMP even 
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one-li^f ; yet hislonglt^fa are sdQ glreatljr M;^ The distance 
isleuiaitd l^inie, the impposed.extn^tybf^^)ll^^^ ^ 
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Utitudes, 51.:;^ 
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These errors of lafi 


^Irhi^ mindl.u alvrays.fertile In expedients, Has supposed, that wbiiorbe: 
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direction; but as tb^'.b^itearanea its neighbdnriiood i^orded the 
observing the propbrUons between the Jiep|^b of the gq^ 

making other eutiooomical obseryatfonf£^ principal places neir. the ^^pib^el, 

as Marseilles, Rhodes, and. Aiexan^^lbfifisqed, Mgood. 4 ^^ 

Imperfect means cf roakin^.ihe observw^Kl^ WUuM Jermit ^ #I|U| tbc|^ 

either to the north or sooth, and cottsbllj^tly depend^ Ae 

and travellers, are more incorrect, a drciimibiu^^ 1 ^big]h,^ siiffieientJ^|e$obiit;i^ the 

errors in latitude, witboot the supposition of « difihrant sh^bin ImvlMc been' 
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tb« outlfnes of the kno'ivn world, and speci^ip|p ibA tending fipitares of that accession of real 
information whteh l)ie Rl^jinolated, a few bridf db^rrations on each of ^he ^nd divisions of 
the ancient world, wpstem part of Biurope ia otmcb naore correct, both in ' 

-shape, extent,than in forpier systems. Great.BHtaia.iiremoved from the coast 
of Sptdn,.,biir^*|bi^;^iity islands stUl iteena to a^ to the; PenlOTliaj and are placed near 
Cape Qiti^alv i;^l»,.*|ptHaea, of Boglaj^ and Iceland are moie aecaratel|f ^i^wn, and even some 
part of Uie coast oif ^potliAid^^pproiteftea mot^ nearer to reality than before^ 
has cOmroittM the singular.; greatest extent of this northern division of 

Britain from cast to w^ittj^t'iOstead pf sontb, which he is supposed to have done tu 

consequence of the excess his latitodes assumed in these northern regions. Thule he regarded 
as the northern extremity of the khoiliirn World, and; fhte he had fixed by some means, not well 
ascc^ined, in the 63d degree: of tedtude. Tbh'Gtorthem extremity of England reached the 
69th, which did nc^ leave suffleieht apace fiw^^^^hxtUand in ijte'natural position, and it was 
therefore sketched from east to west. iThe eiteilt of Germany seeiDs to have been well known 
to this Geographer, and even his delineafion of the Peninsdla of the ancient Ciinbric 
Chersonese, the modern Jutland, is not dtetitute of all resembtenoe to its true figure. But 
Scandinavia appears only as an island, about 100 miles long, and fifty broad, accompanied 
by three others of less extent; the whole group being denominated Scattdice insula:. His 
increased knowledge of the east of Europe was evinced by a good description of the course of 
♦ the river Volga, and even the Tanais, which Strabo supposed to flow directly from north to 
south,;; received from this Atexandriau geographer a curvature similar, to ,that represented in 
modern maps. European Russia and a part of Poland constitute his European Sarmatia, en¬ 
compassed on the north by the Sarmatic ocean. This ocean he conceived to be bounded on Hie 
east by a coast stretching to the north as far as bis knowledge extended. The northern coast of 
Europe and the north of ,Asla, he lepresentcd as consisting of unknown land. A greater 
progress appears to ha^vpi beeti made at this period in delineating the figure of these distant 
regions than in thosd Which bordered immediately upon the Mediterranean. Spain is still too 
much elongated, towards the south-west, and the form and orienting of both Italv and Sicily 
ore incorrect, thougb improved. 

Ptolemy represented the soothem coast of Asia as running nearly from east to west, and 
situated much too far towards the south. This deprives India of its peninsular form though 
he has given many iuorustetv^ities to the shore than it really presents. The Persian Gulf and 
the island of Ceylon ^ grOatly distorted by ex:a|^^atioo. He. snppo|ed the farthest extremity 
of Asia to extend to tb'©0Obtb, ahd to bect^pected wVb unknown southern continent which 
Joined Africa. He alsd, bew Jight ;relative to interior of thivS part of th© 

world. The Caspian 00 longer appe|to asag;nlf of the northern ocean, which had pt©<^ ' 
viously been supposed to lie the case. BqV though the strait it was thoiigbVytoA 

commutiicate witbiitett (Ktean wia supp^^ itscljf^ w^ greatly extended towards the 

east:. This app©Bi^,.t(£f have arlseii-^m-^l^^ knowledge that was-possesa^ mpoctii^ 

the w^^ wi^ eoWtic|n©d^‘i^^^ the Caspian, and the latier therefore^ 

extended in Ilii dii^tit^iof liiKitodjof the meridian, white the ptosent rivers, 

Sihon and Gilibh, WeW titeUght t^Aitoba^ their contents into that sea* From the banks of 
the laxartes on the south, Volga on the west, $<^thia extended towards the 

borth till bonnded’by unknown regtoni4^^^ towards the eas^-beyond the mountains of 
o;iiuaas. This chain was snpposed ■ to wmmeoce da the north of India, opposite the Bay of 
Bengal, and to streteh northwards to about tb© l-lftth dogre©. of longitude. Beyond this range 
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n.inoii oxti'iuioil towards tlu' oust, tu'Hstitiitiiit; Scytliiu beyond tho Inuins, and rorre»- 
pondins;, ut leu^t in pail, willi iJie priM'iit 'Tiliet. Still mori to tlie ea^t :ip|)e:irs llie ancient 
Sirica wiiieh is rc[)resentcd by I’toleiuy as a cmintiy prodneinij cottoti and silk, and tenni- 
milin^ tlio (ireek and Roman diseoveries in those eastern r(>i>ions of tlie world. Many 
diseii.'>ioia-< lia\e taken place lelalivc to the sitnatuni I'f Seriea, some L;t'0!;rai)liors la'i^ardii-L' if 
a? I’lbec, otlu'i;, as China, 'riic conimereo with that eountry was carried on by means of 
caravans from Ibietria and Ralk, and some of the commodities they |Mociired, and wliicli were 
considered as native.' products, favour one of th**-se opinions, and some, the other. Ptolemy’s 
as.'C'rtion, tluil Seriea was boimded by unknown land on the cast, lias bc'cn nri’tcd as an objec¬ 
tion auainst its being China ; bm this io.^es mucii of its force when it is considered lliat these 
caravan.s could not penetrate further than the frontiers of that eovmlry, and eonseipieniIv all 
the space from thence to tlie eastern ocean was to them Other circnnistanecs 

however, ajipear to limit it to the regions of 'I'ibet ; and ammig tli('.-.e, the caravans being 
.said to leave fi'llowed a 'onth-eust direi tion from Casligar to the capital of Si'iiea, wliere they 
mav have paoenred tlie prodneiitms of more eastt'iii rc'trions \\ iibont know ing tbt'm to be 
foreitrij. Admittitig tin. so latter eirciimstances to j)re()('iideiate, it was amidst tlicse alps of 
Asia, on tho borders of the creat desert of Shamo, tliat the last glimnicrinc bcht of ancient 
geomaphy. wliieli for awliilc faintly ilhimiticd a part of the eastern world, lu'caim; extinet. 

The form of yff tr<t was totally ebanced by Ptolemy, who, witlionf. liaving gained a rr'al 
aeeossiiiii of knowieiioe, adopted a new lino of -poenkition respoetiiig it. Stral>o and Piinv 
regarded .\frica as a large island wholly situated in the mulhern bemi''p’icre. 'I’lie .\ilaniic 
and Iinlinn <.iceatis were tlioretore supposed to unite in tlu* torrid zone, the luat of \vbi< b was 
rc[)rcseritcd as the sole ini[U;diinent in eireimiiuu icniting tiiai portion of tlu-world. Plolemv 
adopted the in.ition- of Ili[ij)areli;is on this sidijeet, and de''eribed the eastern exireniifv of 
Asia a- 'tretehin.; fir-'l toward-, tin- >=011;h-we>t, and tiien nearly west. Navieator-. Inul by ibis 
tinm -^aikd alono tin- (.a-tern eou'-t of the African continent, to about the lOtb ticeree of vontii 
latitude, wliere lin y fouml that tin: s'tiore, in-itead of eontinuing its direction towtirds tlu- ^mith- 
wost, us it hail <lone for a creat extimt, suddenly elianco-d towanls the sotitb-east. Ptoh-my. a- 
usual, continued it in that direction, and afterwartls towards the. east till it joined that jiart of 
Asia wliieii he had supposed to streteli from east to weU. This srparaltal (!u; Atlantic from the 
Indian ocean, and formi.sl tlie latter into a laigoj insulated basin, wiiicii cut olf all access from 
Europe, to India bv sea. These southern regions ueie described as “ nnknowu land a term 
which included ail the soutliern c.xtrcmity of tlu: ancient wtuld. With rcspeei to flic interior of 
Africa, thiseniiticnl ireograpluT presents a great nia.ss of eonfii-ed ideas. His iiiforniation is, how¬ 
ever, by no means destitute of i'np'oitanee. The source of tlie Xile in the mountain' rif the 
moon, and the two great branches it receives from Abys-inia, are well dclineati d ; and be was 
the first who announced, with any certainty, the existence of the Niger, whii h had ber-n 
obscurely indicated by Pliny, but on the banks of wbieb Ptolemy places scv('n,l nourishing 
cities. Ho apjiears to have been wholly unacquainted with the (-.xtent of the great desert of 
Sahara, ru ro-.-, the liurtiing sands of which there was not, at that period, any route by which 
the ri.'iuii-ite documents could be proenn’d. No lurlber progrr ss seems to have been tnade on 
the we-'ern eoii't. ami tlie knowledge of the ancients respecting it lias fr('i]uently been the 
sul.ji el of modern controversy. 

Prom the time of Ptolemy, the rays of gfograpkiiul knowledge, wbieb bad begun to dispel 
the surrounding eh'Oin, shone with diininished luitre, till they were completely obscured by 
ihal darkm--,s, wlheb for so mutiy uue.s hung over th': iiilellcet of the western world. Rut to 
exhibit the mareli of iho.se relrogressiuns, a brief sketch of their principal causes i.s neeesBury, 
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ainonjj wlii(/li, was tlir total ovorllirovv of tliat sUi|)ftir|oiH fabric, whicli tho «.lf-fK rioniliia- 
tcd maslcrs <>( iIk! world proudly di^oiilicd witli llu; pouipous appcMutioii, of the T.lmnil F.in/)ir<. 
Duriiii^ llie louy arid (icrco siriie'^dcs for doiuiiiioii f)r iiidcpciidcticc, l>v A\ h'cii iIk- va>t ‘•tiMu ture 
of tiu' llomau ciupirc luid been reared, many of tin' fairest rcLdon-i of the kn-iwn woild liad becti 
successively de^olaterl. Hut, as a <‘ouiiterpoi^c to thcs(; ravjujtcs, it was the policy <.)f tiie Hotnatij 
to civili/e those whom they conquered. In the accpjisition of that power, and tin- maintenance 
of tlie luxury which it yeneraled, war and eonmierce combined in larmovini.'’ the cri'fir'-, or cnlartj- 
int,' the sphere of ceoyraphical knowiedt'e. \'ast retrions ( sifted l)e\ond tin- verce of titc Ifoioan 
world, whei(! a loujt states ol'turbuhmt independeni;e had nurtincd an iiii' iHpccted .multitude of 
warriois. 'J'he flood-cates f)f the north wiue thrown open, and thev nidnd, with impetuous 
fury, ovf'f tlie liiirer regions of tin.' soutli, atid pieeipitalcd the dowtdal of the- Roman power. 
The distin;,''uishinjjr characteristic of these mov horde.s of compieroi s. was iitfn ‘•Inured 

by the rigour of their climate, and the piivcrty of tlieir -ijil, to haid-l/qo which rcr.t'.i reJ tlicir 
boiiics firm, aiul their minds \icorous ; aes u-i.e.m-d to a eouv'eol id- . which wa- -i ecudinual 
prepar.ilion lor tictiori ; and disdainitiit' e\Try oi ciipation, but that ol' war and of hunting ; 
uitderlook and proseciiti.-d flieir mdilary enterjtiiscs, with an ard-iur and iriqe.-ru'i.itw of wliich 
men, soflctied by the refinements of more polished times, c;an scarcely form ;m idea.” T- ta!!v 
destitrde of literary and scientific actpiircments, po.ssc.ssin^' neit'icr h isiiic in-r curlosdx-, f,-; 
itKiuiiiiig into remote I'vetits, and wholly devoi-.l of taste for appreeiatinc' llu: wm-ks of aiu whic h 
e\a.'ry where met tfuni in Ilieir progress, tin- tide of civilizition m cmed t" lia\-e rcc-'ihd, 
and almost every vesiiu'e of i a fiiictiient <li'ap[»e;ired bcforetlimn. d'hc Romiiiis had 'ui.'ilutd, 
to inlighten andei\ili.'e ; bul ihe '•• cm- was now revcixal, and ribiivion fHowtd in die train 
of these northern eon(|uerois, till ni''v mtmcs, new jieople, new manners and customs, and even 
new countries, mei't the gi oofaplmcd historian til tdmost every step. 

'I'iie /fVugcr// ei/q;//'c was lii'sf, immda'.cd. lingland was abandoned to tlic Sax.-iis ; riacl 
was oeeupied by the Pranks ; Spain by the X'isigoths ; ;md .\filea by the \'aniia!s. Iraiy, au-i 
Home itself, pissed from the dominions of the llerulians to tluit of the t)>'ro-orhs. In v:dn tile 
Eastern emjiiic a'sunied new viiroiir under the c'-'vcrnmenr of .lustiniaii : in vtiin Helisarius 
re-'conquered .\friea, and, in thx: midst of a dissolute age, revived tlie lieia'i^m and n)a_'';,a;d;ii;'\ 
of the ancient Romans, i-xe'iqilifving an attachment to ihe Roman name, ai;d a ilcv.diu s^ 
to the cause in which he was i-ncaced, that th<' olK-r of a kin^tdom conlil not s’l.tke. R dv r ■- 
lii'eaine a prey to the Lombards, except a few provinces on the s. .m h. wiiic h ta uiaim. li ■■ :' - !. ; 

of tlieCiieeks. 'These geoc'raphieal re\oliifions of ^vestm ii fiiirope rvere, h- o\ e\ cr. 1 i• !..■ a 

close, when Cluirlemagne scenred the imperial cro^vn of the avi s;. Hut tiie file ef tin 1' is’ern 
empire was still suspeiuii'd. Tiie (loths and the I luiis had ra\ .laed the jiii o uu es of I in; - pe ; t!v 

Hulgarians, the .-Servians, ami others, had esta;-lislu d themselves : i!ie if isiaus imaulcd the 

eastern frontiers ; ami the empire, already weakemal by this double defeta e, «\.is atiasked in tlank 
by a third and more terrible enemy, when the fanatieism of the .-saraeeiis proved irresistible. 

'These convulsions not only annihilated all the itcocraphical disiim tions of former times, 
but, as it were, buried both knowledge and .scienei' hem'atli the ruins ot the llonnm x\ orld. The 
monuments of art, and the la'posiiories of menial labour, had been almost wliolly dcsrr-'ycd fiv 
the barbarians who over-run llic west ; and the clfect of .Mahomedan fury on tdic im omparabie 

Idbrary of .Alexandria may lu' laasily i-om lived from the. answer of Omar to the general 

who had taken the city, and wished to save at least a part of tluit invaluable collection ot 
aticicnt knowledge. “ If,” .says ho, “ (he hooks respecting which you write contain only what 
is in the Hook of (lod, (the Korati) they are usele-ss ; if they do not agree witli it, they are had : 
tnereforc hum them.” The aecumulatioiis of learning being thus annihilated, and th, cor..- 
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mercial power and enterprise fostered by civilization destroyed* the geographer was not only 
deprived of the means of further {M-ogress* but left in doubt relative to the correctness of what 
remained. The chief works, therefore, in the ages immediately subsequent to those of Pliny 
and Ptolemy, consist chiefly in abridgments of, or commentaries on, these authors. An indis¬ 
tinctness as to all remote geographical objects soon took place—old and exploded theories 
were revived—obscurity rapidly advanced—the dim lights which remained became extinct, 
and Europe was enveloped in darkness. 

While this state of darkness, however, brooded undisturbed over the western world, the im¬ 
mortal spark of Science was preserved in the east, and burning with a bright but contracted light, 
illuminated, for many ages, part of that hemisphere. During the convulsive struggles which 
attended the subjugations effeded by the followers of the Arabian Impostor, and the first pro¬ 
gress of Islamism, the sword was in variably r^rded as the legitimate instrument of conversion, 
and the destruction of former magnificence, science, and knowledge, as the most meritorious of 
human duties,, But when this iufpriated rage became, in some measure, satiated, and the hand 
of all-conqueripg time bad removed the first rnde chiefs from the theatre of action, they were 
succeeded by more enlightened princes. The Saracens then rekindled the Inng’uid and almost 
expiring flame of Grecian literature; the Caliphs extended their festering care to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge; science again emancipated herself from the trammels of superstition, 
and fled from the thunder of the altar to the shadow of the throne.** Nor were the auspices 
of Haroun and Alnaamon afforded in vain. Mathematics and Astronomy were assiduously cul¬ 
tivated, and Geography, as a natural attendant on the latter, participated in its progress. An 
attempt was made to measure a degree of the meridian near Palmyra. The wide extent through 
which the armies of the Saracens ranged, and the new routes and sources of comtnercc which 
they opened, diffused an additional light over r^ions before but obscurely known, and dis¬ 
closed others which surpassed the bounds df former experience. It was in the descriptive part 
therefore, of geography, rather than in the advancement of Hs mathematical principles, that the 
Arabian writers excelled. Among those writers the works of Massudi and Ibn Haukal, wbo 
flourished in the tenth century, and of Edrisi and Abulfeda, who succeeded them in the twelfth 
and fourteenth, deserve to be mentioned, as eminent depositaries of the geographical know¬ 
ledge of those ages. Their geography is chiefly confined to the countries hat had embraced the 
faith of the Koran, and which bad been visited by their merchants, or vanquished by their arms. 
Nevertheless the western regions of Europe, the deserts beyond thb Caspian, and the eastern con¬ 
fines of Asia, did not escape their research j and though their information cannot at all times be 
relied upon, it is frequently rendered highly valoable by the circumstance that they formed est»- 
blishments in countries that bad ever been beyond the reach of the Roman arms, and ini i which 
all the enterprise of modern travellers has not yet been able to penetrate. 

The perpetual hostility which existed between the Professors of Islam and all Christian 
nations, rendered the accounts given of Europe by the Arabian writers very imperfect, and deserv¬ 
ing of little attention. Tbc principal theatre of their experience was in northern and central 
Africa; the west, the south, and the interior of Asia. E^pt, and the Mediterranean provincea 
of the Roman Empire, bad submitted to the victorious 8rn» of the Saracens, who, accustomed 
to traverse the sandy deserts of their native regions, found even the wastes of Africa Insuffi¬ 
cient to arrest their progress. They soon formed routes across the ocean of aatid, which 
ev^ where bounds the northern bell of that continent, and arrived at the fertile provinces 
that border on the Niger. By these routes, the interior commerce of Africa has ever since 
been maintained. “Thesq, regions presented ample temptation to so migratoiy and commercial 
a people; colonies were therefore formed which gradually swelled into kingdoms; and the 
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enstero part of Nigritia ma speedily covered with Arabian settlemeats. ThesCf so far as can 
be jo4ged from the somewhat imperfect descr^tioos of their geographical writers, extended 
from the eastern extremity of Wangara to an ondetermined point not far distant from Tom- 
buotoo. Along this range, the two ruling kingdoms were Ghana and Tocrur, to which all the 
rest were subjects or tributaries. The sovereign of Ghana, however, held a high pre-eminence, 
not only frona the splendour of his court and the extent of his dominions, but from the cir¬ 
cumstance of including within his limits Wangara, or the Country of Gold. This region, yet 
unapproached by modern travellers, is described by the Arabiau writers as abounding with 
that precious metal beyond any other part of the world then known; and Ghana, as the 
channel through which this wealth was transmitted, became, and appears to have long con¬ 
tinued, the great emporium of central Africa.’* With respect to the western coast of this 
continent, it appears that the knowledge of the Arabs extended beyond Cape Bojador, which 
arrested the progress of the Portuguese in a subsequent age. Eastern Africa, from Egypt to 
Cape Corientes, near the tropic of Capricorn, was frequented by their merchants in the tenth 
century, and their power and religion were established in many places along (his extensive 
range of coast. Sofala, Melinda, and other ports founded by this people, were flonrishing cities 
for i^es before they were visited by Europeans. Abulfeda, like Eratosthenes, supposing 
Africa to terminate on the north side of the equator, represented it as being bounded by the 
ocean immediately beyond the mountains of the Moon. Edrisi, who was acquainted with a 
much greater extent of its eastern coast, repeated the error of Ptolemy, by supposing an 
unknown land to run parallel to the southern coast of Asia, and to connect the southern extre¬ 
mities of those two continents. 

The Mahdmedan Arabs were acquainted with the greatest part of the people and the 
countries of Asia. In that quarter of the globe, their armies had conquered, their merchants 
had travelled, and their missionaries bad widely diffused the doctrines of the Koran. Persia, 
Cabul, Buktiaria, and the finest provinces of India, were occupied by the professors of Islam j 
and their connexion with the adjacent districts, afforded them excellent opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the central and eastern regions of the Asiatic continent. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find in their Tobbat, the modern Tibet, in their Cathay the northern, and in their 
Tchin or Sin, the southern, provinces of China and India beyond the Ganges. The Seranda 
of the Arabs is evidently the Serendip of the Hindoos, and the Ceylon of modern geographers. 
Their Lamcry is identified by its productions of camphor, dyeing-wood, gold, and ivory, with 
the modern Sumatra. Java is denominated Ai Djavah; and they had even obtained some 
knowledge of the Moluccas and the other spice islands, but do not indicate their precise names 
or positions. The northern districts of Asia were least known to the Arabian geographers, and 
were consequently the region of fables, which the imagination, as in all the dark ages of the 
world, peopled with wonders, and whereand Mag<^y the two enormous giants of the eastern 
world, long held their mysterious abode, in the mountains of Altai. As the Arabs bad penetrated 
to the sea in various directions, they adopted the idea of a surrounding oci!an of an undefined 
extent. The distant and indefinite parts of this ocean, they styled The Sea of Darkness ;** while 
their total ignorauce of that portion which bounded Asia on the north, was emphatically ex¬ 
pressed by ** The Sea of pitchy darkness.” 

While the frantic followers of Mahomet were extending their conquests to the remote 
regidns of the cast, the worship{)ers of Odin were making fresh excursions into the heart of 
Europe. But finding these countries already occupied, and their prepress checked by their 
hardy brethren from the sasne northern storehouse of warriors, the sea became the chief 
theatre of their warfare. Alfred the Great, King of England, Adam de Bremen, and other 
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anthoiEr have preserved an account of the discoveries made the SesndiDavians of those 
times. These accounts embrace the countries from the western shores of Norway to the 
eastern side of the White Sea. In the ninth centmy* tho Scandinavian navigators* having 
become bold and hardy by their piratical excursions, are snppoaed to have visited the most 
distant islands and coasts of the north sea, vrhksb were proviously dther unknown oi,; s^dom 
frequented. The Faroe islands were known to the Normans in S61, by whom Iceland was 
soon afterwards discovered. A Norwegpan navigator, in a voyage to the Faroe islands, was 
driven upon the coast an unknown land, where the raonatains were covered with snOw, 
which induced him to bestow upon it the appellation of Snip-land, or Snow-land. A second 
adventurer, of the same country, soon afterwards passed the winter on the northern shores of 
that country, and the quantity pf ice be found there is a sodicieot explanation of its present 
name. The 6rst population of Icehmi is stated to have emigrated from Norway in 874, The 
Hebrides, off the western coasts of Scotland, also became known to the same navigators in 
the year 893, and, with the peninsula of Cantire* were tributary to Norway in 1368. The 
Shetland islands remained longer nn^covered, and they are not considered as having been 
visited till 964. Greenland, according to the Icelandic chronicles, was discovered in 982, and 
peopled with Norwegian colonies in 986* Yinland, which was undoubtedly a part of the coast 
of Newfoundland^ or of the Americaa continent, according to the chronicles of early times, 
was first visited in IQOl. 

During the middle ages, the sovere^ins of Europe were the chief promoters of geographical 
knowlec^. Alfred, as already atated, took an active part iu its promotion. Charlem^ne also 
paid attention to its improvement, and caused a table of silver to be made, on which the whole 
world, according to the knowledge of the times, was described. But his treasures were sub¬ 
sequently so far exhausted by an expensive war, as to cause this silver world to be converted 
into currency for the payment of hia troops. The Doomsday-Book, formed by order of 
William tbe Conqueror, in the 11th century, with, the subsequent description of Wales and 
Ireland by Oinddos Cnoibrensia, and the seven maps of Britain and the adjacent Isles, ascribed 
to the twelfth century, are proofs of a laudable attention having, at that period, been paid by 
the ruling powers to the statistics and topography of their kingdoms. The King of Denmark, 
about 1231, and some of the princes of Germany, also participated in the same meritorious seal, 
by causing similar aecounts of their respective domtuions to be drawn up. The principal 
enlargements of geograpMcal knowledge, however, duiing the middle ages, arose from the 
revolutions of Asia, by which regions and people were introduced on the theatre of the world 
prevkuisly unknown to Europeans. Besides various other conquerors, to whom the sword 
at destruction seems, for a eeason, to have been committed, Jtmghia Khan pr /cipitated 
his hordes of barbarous warriors from the vast deserts of Mongolu^ and led them from con¬ 
quest to conquest, till his domioioDS extended from the northern Icontiers. of. China to the 
]^ks of the Dail^p^. The victories of the Moguls in Poland, BUesta, and Hungary, spread 
terror among the Cbristian nations, and drew the atiention of the Europeaus to tho countries 
whence these invaders issued, ae wellasto those they bad subjugated j add thus the ambition 
of a Tartar Chief was readcrud subservient . to the progress of ^gqographtcal koowledge^ 
Ambassadon were also sent to the Mogul princes, and the countries through whieh they 
passed, and those to whom they wfwe. senb’Wure sometimes described bi their journals. 

who wascoeof the nioa,ex^r|eneed imd auceessfiil warriors of these times, and 
'himself declared that, ** when be clothed bimself in the robe at empire, be« shut hia eyes 
p^afety.and to the repose which is found on the<bed' of ease/* hlso' led his victorious Tartars 
from the shores of the Bospboras to the borders of Chimx 
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Tbe indefiatigab^e sphit of commerce likewise animatoi the merchants of these ages, and 
many enterprises were undertaken which led Ekiropeans among the Tartars and Moguls 
beyond the Black and Caspian Seas. The Genoese and Venetians also carried on a commer¬ 
cial intercourse with India by means of caravans, and as the possession of Egypt, by the 
Mahomedans, bad closed its ports agunst the Christians, the coasts of Syna and the shores of 
the Blaek became the western depdts of this commerce. The travels of these ages, 
however, present much obscurity, and bat little interest. The countries to which they related 
were generally deserts, inhabited by trandering hordes, and containing neither cities, build¬ 
ings, nor other works of art that merited attention. The maps of this period, in addition 
to the paucity of materials, also generally exhibit a defective use of what Was kno^rn. 

The effects of superstition, manifested during these dark ages, in joomies to the holy 
sepulchre, produced some account of the intermediate regions. But these were greatly 
increased when the Crusades, towards the close of the eleventh century, roused Europe from 
the lethargy in which she had so long slumbered, and gave a new and romantic interest to 
the eak. The enthusiastic zeal spread with incredible celerity, and all the nations of Europe 
engaged at once in the common enterprbe, which still remains one of the most singular and 
striking monuments of human folly recorded in the annals of Time. The frenzy, however, did 
not subside with equal rapidity, but occupied the attention of the European powers for 
nearly two centuries. Extravagant and destructive as this extraordinary impulse of the human 
mind Was in its conscqaences, it was not destitute of beneficial effects, equally unforeseen and 
unexpected. It was, indeed, the acknowledged effect of superstition and folly, but we owe 
to it the first gleams of light which tended to dispel the darkness that had enveloped Europe 
for so many ages. It was not possible for the Crusaders to travel through so many countries, 
most of them more polished than their own, and to visit the regions which had become 
the depositary of nearly all the valuable knowledge that remained among’ mankind, without 
having their views enlarged, their prejudices worn of^ and theur minds, in tome measure, 
imbued with information and improvement. These expediUqns also weakened the excess of 
local attachment, gave other countries a degree of importance in the minds of Europeans 
which tlwy did not previously possess, and consequently excited their curiosity, and prompted 
their inquiry respecting them. The first armies that marched under the standard of the Cross 
were led by Peter the Hermit and Godfrey de Bouillon through Germany and Hungary to 
Constantinople; but the length of the way, and the difficulties they experienced, deterred their 
successors from taking the same route, and induced them to prefer the passive by sea to the 
fatigue and danger of so protracted a march. This circumstance, with the constant supplies 
of military stores and provisions which the armies required, gave an impetus to commerce and 
narigatioD, which not only enriched varbus cities and comniunities of men, but paved the 
way for the brilliant maritin>e discoveries which date their commencement soon after. Venice, 
Genoa, and Piaa^ by thin means, became rich and fiburishiag. Daring the general slavery 
which pemtdedi the. dark ages^ aetf-preservatiem was the first conssderadon; bat the enthusias¬ 
tic projects whh- which the Crusades now ios|nred the minds of the kings and nobles of Europe, 
were so vmtly dinproportionete to their means of accomplishing them, that no other expedient 
presented Usdif hut Umt of etbposing of their territories, and granting privileges and imtuuni- 
t’wsta their subjects. The first seeds of liberty being thus sown by outhuriasin and superstition, 
tbeir good effects did not long remain intiriblc. A new Hgbt b^an to dawn on society ; new 
enterprises ixiused tlm mind from its lethargy;^ new objects courtei its attention t and new 
efforts were made for their attainment,, untii the steady 11^ of experience gradually illumi 
nated almost every region of the glt^. 
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Notwithstanding all tbe blood and treasure which had been so enq^naiaatically lEfiihcd, 
In.what was denominated the sacred cause of religioo, the frantio zeal of the Maliomcdana 
finally prevailed, and the Christians were exi)elled from the Land, towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. The Khans of the Moguls bad ravaged Poland, Silesia and Hungary, and 
ruled with a rod of iron, from the banks of the Hora»-Ho to those of the Mstula, *wheu the 
three missionaries, Ascelin, Carpini, and Rubroquls, were successively sent to sdften the hearts 
of the savage monarchs, and to avert the tempest which seemed suspended over Christendom, 
by explaining the principles and inenlcatidg the precepts of Christianity. Ascelin, a Douiiuican 
monk, was sent by Pope Innocent IV., in 1245, and traversed Syria, Mesopotamia, tmd 
Persia, and arrived at tbc court of the Tartar prince, who appears to have been at that time 
encamped near the eastern shores of the Caspian sea. His continnance there was but of short 
duratioo, and his account of the jonrney relates principally to ha residence among the Moguls: 
geography, therefore, received but little benefit from his travels 

In 1246, Carpini, a minor*brother of the order of St. Francis, was sent to the Khan, u'ho 
reigned in Kaptscliack, and travelled through Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland, to Kiow, th*en the 
capital of Russia. Thence he proceeded through the countries sonth-east of Russia, along the 
shores of-the Black sea, to the camp of the Khan of*Batu. He was then sent to the Khan of 
Ajauk, and afterwards passing through various other countries, among which was Casligar, he ar¬ 
rived at the head quarters of the grand Khan of the Mc^uls. After being admitted to an audience 
by this prince, he returned with a letter to the Pope, and subsequently drew up an account of 
his journey, particularly delineating the manners and customs of the people he had visited. 
As the accounts which the Arabian and Byzantine authors had previously given of the countries 
and people, through which Carpini passed, had not spread over the west of Europe, he was the 
first who made them known in this quarter. Besides the results of bis own observations, he 
inserted in his work whatever he could learn from bis companions, the people whom be visited, 
or the travellers whom he met on his route. 

A report that a Khan of the Moguls had embraced the Christian religion, induced the king 
of France to send an ambassador to that prince. For this purpose, Rubruquis, a Franciscan 
monk, and a native of Brabant, was chosen, and commenced bis embassy in 1253. He 
followed the same route as bis predecessors, and after surmounting many difficulties, 
arrived at the city of Caracortrm, situated in the desert of Gobi, where the Khan then resided. 
An account of these travels was first published by Hael; but the most perfect copy was 
afterwards inserted by Purchas in bis Collection. As his descriptions of these distant countries 
and people were ample and interspersed with interesting details, they long served, in 
conjunction with those subsequently given by Marco Polo, as guides to future/travellers. 
Caracornm was the utmost extent to which Rubruquis proceeded, and this city he represents 
as equal to St. Denis in France, and as being encompassed with a wall of earth, and containing 
iwo mosques and a Christian ebnreh. The Chinese also inhabited one of its streets. The 
Christians who dwelt in tbia*city, appear to have been Nestorians, who, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries,are said to have carried many of the arts and discoveries of Europe as fares the 
borders of China, and where, according to Rubruqiiis, they lived in *five cities at the time be 
visited thcMi||t. The great numbers of Europeans whom Rubruquis found among the Moguls, 
e mploy ed {N^rious kinds of artisans.liw been regarded as a proof that the prisoners of war, 
wMBfehey took, introduced th*e arts of Europe into the interior of Asia. 

all the travellers of the middle ages, however, the roost celebrated is Marco Polot 
who spent about twenty-six years in the central and eastern regions of Asia. He may justly 
b ^^ g^ded as the father of the modem geography of this continent, and his work was long 
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cootUiored^ in fJtthf coDOtrie# of igtOtoiW/ •» • itaodard. This noble Venetian 

left Europe about (he year 137I*, iu company wiA lua brother Nicholas Polo, who had 
already been at the court of the Khan of Kublai, and vraa the first European who peat- 
(rated into China, India beyond the (Sanges, and into aereral of the Indiui islands, ail 
of which were prerbusly enreioped in faWe. Being employed in aereral state missions 
by the great Khan of the Moguls, and the Chinese, be had tmreUed over all the central and 
eastern parts of Asia j but he has not observed mneb order in the deaeriptioaa which be hat> 
given of those various countries. , He also traversed all the provinces of CbioBf which be 
divides into two parts, called Cathey and Mangi, or north and sooth China. He gives a 
description of several of the principal cities, and among others of Pekin, styled Cambalu, as 
the capital of Cathay, and of Nankin, the metropolis of Mangi. He appears however to include 
Doth Bengal and Pegu under the term Cathay, The latter of these countries he calls Mien, a 
name which it still bears among the Chinese. He also describes the islatid of Japan, under the 
name of Cipatigu, with Borneo, Sumatra, and others in the Indian and Chinese seas. His 
description of India relates only to the southern coasts, but these he embraces from China to 
Guzerat. The manners and customs of the Hindoos, as well as the productions and commerce of 
the country, afford him topics for delineation. Persia and Arabia, with the eastern coast of Africa, 
and the island of Madagascar, have also shared his attention. Marco Polo likewise describes 
the northern regions of Asia, as a country rich in furs and skins, but as covered with ice and 
snow duritjg the greater part of the year. Religion, politics, and commerce, the three grand 
motives by which men are chiefly induced to brave the dangers, and overcome the difficulties, 
of traversing distant countries, caused various journies to the central and eastern parts of 
Asia to be undertaken during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among these travellers 
may be enumerated, Pegolctti, Odcric, Mandevilic, Clavijo, and Barbarosso, whose relations 
added but little to the truths, and much to the fables, collected by Marco Polo. 

The invention of the Mariner's Compass, which took place early in the fourteenth centuiy, 
afforded a wonderful facility to the operations of navigation, and gave an additional stimulus to 
that spirit of emulation aud enterprise, w'hicb shortly afterwards began to manifest itself in 
various nations of Europe. The importance of this invention, in rendering the intercourse 
between distant parts of the globe a matter of comparative ease and safety, influenced the 
minds of navigators in its favour, and induced them to put its powers to the trial. The first 
person who reposed sufficient confidence in this new guide, to commit himself to its direction, 
was Nicholas Lynn, a friar and astronomer of Oxford, who, in 1360, undertook a voyage for 
that purpose to the northern islands of Europe. Other experiments soon proved the great 
utility of this instrument, and manifested the revolution it was destined to effect in the art of 
navigation, and the range of commerce. 

A brighter period now presents itself to the geographical historian, and a constellation of 
brilliant discoveries adorn the fifteenth century. Portugal, at that time unrivalled as a maritime 
power, took the lead in this career of naval enterprise. The great extent of Africa, and the 
heat of the torrid zone, had induced most of the ancients to infer the impossibility of 
sailing round its southern extremity, and, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
Caj)e Nun was the limit of navigation, on the western coast. But prince Henry sent 
out an expedition in 1415, with orders to pass that Cape, and explore as great an 
extent of coast as possible. This order of passing the previous limit was executed, and 
the navigators proceeded as far as Cape Bojador, situated about the 26th degree of north latitude; 
but the tempestuous ocean that beat around that point, deterred them from attempting 
to doable it, aud the impression of dread, which its appearance seems to have made on the 
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miodA of these mariners, retarded, for a time, any further attempts for its accomplishment. A 
latitude beyond that of the Canary islands, however, had ntwv been attained, while the invention 
of the compass enabletl the intrepid mariner to launch into the uridc expanse of the ocean. 
These islands were tlierefore discovered in 1417, «nd Maderla in 1420. The fertility and 
salubrious climate of this last island, soon cansed it to be colonized. The Canaries were also 
peopled soon afterwards. In 1432, St. Mary, one of the Azores, was discovered. The other islands 
bdoiig'mg to this group, were gradually disciosed, and their discovery completed about 1450. 

The fearful barrier of Cape Bojador was again approached in 1433, with additional 
courage and pcrseverancei, hy Captain Qillianez. The difikroUies were no longer insurmount- 
able, and be planted the cross in triumph on the opposite coast. This formidable obstacle 
being overcome, the navigators proceeded along the coast with greater rapidity $ but as their 
course akn^^ the barren shores of Sahara, which presented nothing to animate them to new 
discoveries, they returned, with the sole satisfaction of having vanquished difficulties which bad 
previously been attempted in vain. Nunez Tristran doubled Cape Blanco, in 1441, and a 
settlement soon afterwards took place on the island of Argutn. The coast in these latitudes 
h^n to wear a more favourable and inviting aspect; and the Senegal, the Gambia, with Cape 
Verd, and its opposite islands, were successively discovered. It ww not, however, till 1472, 
that the equator was passed, and tlie southern hemisphere visited. Hie settlement of Elmina, 
formed on the Gold Coast the preceding year, became the capital of their establishments, 
and the point of departure for future discoveries. Id 1484, Diego Cam discovered Congo, 
sailed up the river, and brought sevmial of the Chiefs to Portugal. Hopes then began to be 
entertained of discovering a passage by sea to India, and Bartholomew Diaz wa.H sent out for 
the purpose of niedfing further discoveries in that duection, when he arrived within sight of the 
grand southern promontory of Africa; but the tempests that then prevailed, prevented him 
from passing it, and induced him to denominate it Cab» Tormentoso^ or the Cape of Tempests. 
King John, II., however, to whom the infelligeiK^ of this discovery showed the possibifity of 
visiting, by sea^ the regions east of Africa, gave it the appellation of the Cape of Good Hope, 
as an omen of fntnre success. Prior to the return of Diaz, the king had sent Covilham and De 
Payva, by way of the Meddtceraacao, to explore the coasts of the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Covilham also visked Hindustan, and afterwwrds crossed the Indian Ocean to Sofala, 
and thence proceeded noetbward, along the eastern coast of Africa, till he arrived at the 
isthmws.of Suez. Wi^ tbe.uileriBation thus acquired from both the coasts of that continent, 
there retOiMned. little doubt either as to its form, or the possibility of a passage round its 
soutbevo extrenuty. The terror, however, wineb the first appearance of the Cape had infused 
iuto the minds of the nav^ators- by whom it was visited, caused this dcsiratf.t^ object to 
remain sometime longer unaccomplished. At length, in June 1497, de Gama sailed 

from Lisbon with, a new expedition, surmounted the difficulties that had deterred his predc- 
cessucs> and planted the cross on the south-eastern shores of Africa. He then proceeded 
along the coasit as fu as Mozsmiuqae, to the place whence Covilham had sailed to the north¬ 
ward, and thus completed the circuit of that continent. Gama’s ultimate object in passing 
the Cape, was not yet, bowevor, accomplished. This was to vRit India, and he therefore 
quitted the coast of Africa,. bninched into the Indian Ocean, and landed the following year at 
Calicut, the capital of dawsUite of Zamorin, on the coast of Malabar. This coast was soon 
explored, but tbi^ did not vi«t that of, Coromimdel, till after they bad discovered Malacca, 

« d some of the Indian ialands. fortbee tit the east, In 1506, the Portuguese appear to have 
ached Ceylon. Tbzee yeara afterwards,. Lopez Sequeira visited* Malhcca and some of the 
nyrighbooriuK, isles, in search of the spice islands; but they ^not form any settlement there 
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till after Albuqat'rque took Malacca in 15 JL Ttie t'oflowiog ycMr oae of their captatna was 
driveo on the Maldives. These indefatigable explomn, however, reached China in I5iH, anti 
though not pcroiitted to penetrate into the couotiy, they still continued to traverse the sens 
which bathe Us coasts. Prom 1511 their activity bt^ame incessant in all the Indian Archi- 
lielago. Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Moluccas, and other spice isiands, were repeatedly 
visited ; and the Portuguese flag was seen flying in all parts of the eastern seas. I’hos the 
rich produclioiis of Asia and its soothem isles were conveyed directly to Europe by these 
enterprising navigators; while forts were erected for the protection of this lucrative com¬ 
merce, and possession taken of territories incomparably more extensive than the narrow slip 
which their native country occupied on the south-western shores of Europe. Papua, or New 
Guinea, appears to have been the limit of their discoveries towards the east. They had 
doubtless visited the coasts of New Holland, but they considered it as a part of the great 
southern continent, the existence of which had been admitted from the days of Ptolemy. 
The Portuguese, however, still persevered in their attempts to penetrate into China; and, 
while prosecuting this object, Antonia de Mota was thrown by a tempest on the coast of Japan, 
where the reception he met with was so amicable as to induce merchants and missionaries to 
repair to that island. Their efforts were at first successful, but avarice and intrigue caused 
their final expulsion. Malte Brttn concludes the chapter in which he has given a more 
detailed account of these discoveries in the following terms : Such w-ere the results of the 
projects formed by prince Henry; for if was the genius of this great man that animated Gama 
and Albuquerque, and couducted them from the western extremity of Europe to those 
regions where the immense eastern ocean seemed to have rent the vast mass of the Asiatic con¬ 
tinent into a thousand islands. Nothing had been able to arrest their progress: they had 
doubled that frightful promontory, where the muse of Camoens saw the Genius of the Ocean, 
seated on a throne of clouds, waving his glistening sceptre, that tossed’the ships and let 
loose the tempests ; they had dispersed the numerous armies of the warlike Arabs, conducted 
by illustrious princes and valiant leaders, and defending their faith, their treasures, and their 
lives against a few strangers. Every thing gave way before the courage of a small European 
nation; all the coasts of Africa and Asia became tributary to Lisbon. But tlie temerity of 
king Sebastian finally wearied fortune, and the Porttiguese power found its tomb on the bloody 
plains of AIcazar-El-quibcr. Languishing under the Spanish yoke, Portugal beheld her magni¬ 
ficent empire in Asia and Africa gradually wear away till It vvas reduced to a few factories. 
The thirst for gold which had rendered the Portuguese governors tyrannical; the rising of the 
eastern nations ; the attacks of the Dutch ; and their own internal dissensions, all conspired to 
render'the prodigies of valour whicn the great Castro and some other Portuguese displayed 
ineflcctUal, and rival nations succeeded to their discoveries.” Histoire de lu G^grapAie 

Such was the impulse which the spirit of enterprise had now received, that the whole 
caktern world was ‘too confined for the theatre of its ojwration, and it winged its adventurous 
flight over the unknown western ocean. While the Portuguese were thus pursuing their 
way to glory and riches in the east, Spain was reluctantly influenced by the vast projects of 
Christopher Columbus. From a false estimate relative to the dimensions of jthc globe, the 
ancients had extended Asia greatly too much to the cast, and Columbus thought, with 
Aristotle, Marinus, and other eminent geographers of fonner ages, that the eastern extremities 
of Asia could not be very distant from the western shores of Europe. This happy error has 
be<en assigned as the motive which impelled him to undertake and execute an enterprise trans- 
eendantly surpassing all former examples. But that which science had apparently demon- 
‘Stniled to the Genoese navigator, appeared only as a reverie to contemporai^ goveinors; and 

g 
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even sovereigns refosed the gift of a world which he ofibred, till the Queen of Stmtn compre¬ 
hended his grand design, ami caused three frail barks to be fitted oBt to traverse the vast and 
unknown expanse of the Atlantic Ocean. With these vessels, Calutnbus sailed from Seville on 
the 3d of .August, 1492, and pursued his course towards the west, till the dark cloud of fear, 
opposition, and discontent, which had gathered around him, was dispelled by the dawn of the 
12th of the following October, when a new hemisphere was disclosed to his incredulons and 
astonished companions. The land that was thus discovered was one of the West India islands, 
to which he gave the appropriate name of'iSan Salvador. Columbus made three subsequent 
voyages to this new hemisphere, and discovered the continent, with many other islands j and 
in the year 1494 or 1495, he founded a town in the island of St. Domingo, which was the first 
European settlement in the New World, 

One of the officers who had sailed with Columbus also revisited the western world in 
1499, but added little to the previous discoveries. Amerigo Vespucti^ who accompanied him, 
published a description of a part of the new continent. As this was the first account that had 
appeared, the caprice of fame stamped bis name upon this extensive portion of the globe, 
and the ingratitude of posterity has preserved it. 

If it be admitted, however, that Greenland forms a part of America, the original discovery 
must inevitably be referred to a much earlier date, for the Norwegians visited that country 
towards the close of the tenth century, and are even thought to have planted a colony on Vine- 
land, supposed to be the present Newfoundland, in KXB. However, as all maritime intercourse 
with those parts of the world had long ceased to exist, the great western continent could not be 
considered as known to the nations of Southern Europe from this circumstance. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards soon became mutually jealous of their respective discove¬ 
ries, and applied to the Pope for a division of the world between them. But how infallible 
soever his Holiness might have been considered in matters of faith, he seems to have been only an 
imperfect cosmographer. He does not appear even to have known that the earth was a globe, 
for the line of demarcation was drawn only on one side, and consequently the countries on the 
opposite side remained uncertain, and belonged to cither power as they were approached 
from the east or the west. This line was therefore illusory. The discovery of America has 
also been claimed in honour of Martin Behem, a native of Nuremberg in Franconia, while 
others think he never advanced further to the west than the Azores, and that the western lands 
he traced on his globe were the eastern regions of Asia, which the erroneous computations of 
the times had extended much beyond their real position. The discussion of this subject would, 
however, be incompatible with the brevity of this historical sketch. 

The Invention of Time-^pieces had a sufficient influence on the means of ascet^aining lon¬ 
gitude to merit notice in sketching the progress of geography, and every subsequent improve¬ 
ment in their construction introduced a corresponding correction into the determination of 
longitude. For, though duration and space are essentially different in nature, they are capable 
of being applied, in a geographical sense, to the measure of each other with great facility and 
precision. As the motion of the earth about its axis is uniform, <mc hour of time corresponds 
to 15** of longitude, and their like parts are also proportional, and longitude may therefore be 
expressed by cither of them with equal accuracy and clearness. The first time that a clock 
was used for this purpose was about the year 1500, by Waltherus, a disciple of the celebrated 
Regiomontanus. , 

It appears to have been at least suspected as early as the time of Ptolemy that the real and 
apparent places of the heavenly bodies were not the same, but it remained for an age much 
posterior to determine this difference, arising from Me/ractUm. Tfiis was a circumstance which 
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inerouMid the accurtcf of astroftotnica! oi)«ervatkH)Sy sod coosequentiy that of the latitudes aud 
longitudes determined by them. ITie quantity of refnetha $nsweriog to different altitudes, 
was first deduced from obsciratioii, and arranged in a tabular form by Tyc/to Brahe, towards 
the end of the Idth century; but these tables have been much improved by subsequent astro¬ 
nomers. 

Many astronomers and geographers, who flourished during the latter part of the 16 tb 
century, conceived hopes'of bringing geography to a much greater degree of perfection than it 
had previously attained, by means of solar and lunar eclipses; but these hopes were soon 
checked by experience, which proved that they were inadequate to the desired purpose. 
The fortunate discovery of the Telescope, however, early in the 17th century, revived these 
disappointed hopes, by disclosing Jupiter’s satellites, the eclipses of which furnished that success 
which had previously been sought in vain. Galileo is reported to have first observed these 
satellites between the 7th and the lOtb of January, 1610, and published an account of them in 
the following March ; from which he appears to have early appreciated the great advantage 
they would ultimate.y produce in determining longitude. This advantage w'as, however, for a 
considerable time unattained, in consequence of the imperfection of telescopes. To reap 
the'full benefit of the discovery, it was necessary'that tables of the motions and eclipses of 
these satcUites should be computed ; and though this was previously attempted, none of 
sulficicnt accuracy appeared till Cassini published his in )(6H. He also pointed out the first 
favourable opportunity of applying this theory to the rectification of longitude ; and M. Picard 
went to Uraniburg, the observatory of Tycho Brahe, situated at tlic entrance of the Baltic Sea, 
to put his suggestions into practice. During the years 1671 and 1672, he observed two 
Immersions and three Emersions of Jupiter’s first satellite, which being compared with the 
same as obscn'cd by Cassini at Paris, not only gave the dilicrence of longitude on the most 
satisfactory principles, but also showed the iusutficicncy of all former methods, for accoinjdisli- 
ing the same purpose. The improvements which have since been introduced into the lunar 
method of finding the longitude, have also greatly facilitated the means of determining the 
correct positions of places. 

The seventeenth century is distinguished in the history of the world, as the era of the 
institution of learned societies; and their influence in the diffusion of that genera., as well 
as scientific knowledge, which constitute a distinguishing feature of the present times, 
must be obvious to every reflecting mind. It is from associations of this kind, that the “ corrns- 
cations of intellect flashing upon surrounding darkness, disperse while they enliven it; and the 
halo shining round the bead of genius, darts its mild radiance upon all within the circle of 
its influence.” Many institutions have since been formed in various countries of Europe; 
some expressly deilicated to the improvement of science, others to the diffusion of general 
knowledge, while the appropriate pro\’i'nce of a third class, is to illuminate the dark periods of 
early history, to promote the study of national antiquities, and to ascertain the changes which 
thadilapidating hand of time, assisted by other concurring causes, has effected on the surface 
of the earth. The labours of a fourth class of these learned institutions, were dedicated solely 
to the promotion of geographical knowledge } among which may be mentioned, the/feadeniin 
CosmograpAia at Venice, founded at the suggestion of F. Comelli, and which perhaps con¬ 
tributed more to promote the study of geography, than any other learned society. The object 
of its formation was to publish correct maps. Loth terrestrial and celestial, accompanied 
with geographical and astronomical descriptions. Their device was a globe, with the words 
Plus Ultra. 

Notwithstanding the vast <additiona that had been made to the previous stock of gcographi- 
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cal knowledge, by the recent discoveries in both hemispheres, little more than ono-third ef the 
earth's surface was yet known j and even many immense regions within this space, were 
either totally unknown, or invested ivitli the ddosioiis of Able. More than half the eircoei- 
fcrence of the globe, from east to west, bad indeed been tratrersed, but both the liorthem end 
southern jwrts were unexplored. The nature of the opposite hemisphere, the limits of Asia 
on the east, and of America on the west, and whether they were united or sciwrated, were 
subjects of mere conjecture; and even the spherical figure of the earth sUU rested upon theory 
and the observation of eclipses alone. But the security afforded by the new nautical guide, the 
mariner’s compass, had been fatty proved; the recent successes in discovery bad given an 
amazing itopulse to the spirit of adventure \ the terra inevgnila ^ustre^isj stilt held a coospicU' 
ODS place in the theory of geography} and the hopes of interest and honour impelled indi- 
vidnals, and nations, to fit out expeditions fur the purpose of further discovery. Hence arose 
Circumaavigatkm^ which esnstitutes a new and memorable era in the history of geography. 
By this in^ns, the sphericity of the earth was experimentally proved ; the idea of a southern 
continent vanished before the light of experience ; and an expanse of waters, extending over 
nearly half the globe, and studded with numerous islands, was unfolded to the view of the 
daring adventurers. 

Most of the islands off the eastern coasts of North America, as well as the coast itself to 
a high latitude, had already been discovered by Columbus^ the two CabolSy and other Spaubh 
navigators, during the latter part of the fifteenth century, while Corterealy a Portuguese, carried 
these discoveries still farther to the north, in the commencement of the sixteenth. He visited 
the coast of Labrador, and discovered the strait of AniaUy the present Hudson’s Bay, which he 
conceived to be a strait that would afford a convenient passage to India. But be perished iu 
a second voyage to explore this passage, and his brother, who went in search of him, unfortu¬ 
nately shared the same fate. 

The Bermudas, or Sommer island, however, were not discovered till John Bermuda, a Spanish 
captain, touched there in 1527. In 1528, Papua or New Guinea, was disclosed by Saavedra, 
a Spaniard, whom Cortez had sent from America to explore the Spice islands. Soluinon 
islands were also discovered by a Spanish captain, who sailed from Lima towards the west, in 
1575 . In ho[>es of finding a shorter course to the East Indies, Sir JF/ugA tVUlonghbt/ sailed 
from England to the north-cast of Europe, in 1553. In the prosecution of his object, he 
entered the White Sea, and opened a commercial intercourse with Russia at Archangel. But 
being unable to prosecute bis voyage, in consequence of the obstruction he exjierienccd from 
the ice, he attempted to w'inter at Arzina, in liapiand, where both himself and most of those 
with him perished through the intensity of the frost. 

The riches which the Portuguese derived from the Spice islands in the east, and the 
circumstance of the Pope having invested the Spaniards with a right to all the dUeot cries they 
made towards the west, induced them to attempt a passage to India, by the southern extremity 
of America. SoRs, the first who undertook this arduous enterprise, after discovering the B'" 
de la Plata, perished in the attempt. The smiles of fortune attended Ferdinand Magellan for 
a longer |)eriod. He sailed from Spain on the lOtb of August, 151!), and discovered the strait 
at the southern extremity of America, which bears his name, on the 6th of the following 
November. A difficult and dangerous pass^e conducted him through this strait, when, for the 
first time, a European vessel floated on the bosom of that vast expanse of waters, which, from 
their comparative tranquillity, when contrasted with the agitation of the rtrait, he denominated 
the Pacific Ocean. He then directed his coarse towards the north-west, without meeting with any 
land of importance, till in March 1520, he fell in with tie Ladfone islands j and then steering 
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aOer an absence of three years and tweotjr<<ight days. 

The search for a passage 1^ the strait of AnUun, on the Dorth*eastero coasts of America, 
Ittsiogprovedfrnidcss, and a passage to Its western shores being opened by the btnitof MageUao, 
the search was renewed from the .uorth>west quarter, urheo Catifornia, and the coasts as far ns 
New Georgia and New Cornwall, were discovered. While the Spaniards were thus natigatiog 
the Pacific ocean as they supimsed in secret, the boldness of Sir Frauds Drake displayed the 
British flag at once in these seas. This intrepid navigator discovered the ircstcrn part of the 
archipelago, called Terra del Fuego, Elizabeth islands, and the southern extreniify of America, 
to which the Dutch navigators afterwards gave the title of Cape Horn. He took possession of 
the western coast of America, about the 48th degree of north latitmk, by the name of New 
Albion, in' 1578; and afterwards returned to England by the East Indies, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, having been absent nearly two years and ten months. 

The desire of finding a shorter route to India, has at all limes given rise to some of the 
most hardy enterprises, and these having failed towards the north-east, the north-west became 
the quarter in which the passage was earnestly sought. Martin Frobisher sailed from 
England in 1578; and in searching a passage in this direction to China, ft-U in with the western 
coast of Greenland. Davis’s Straits were discovered in 1585, Hudson’s Bay, in 1610, and 
Baflin’s Bay, in 1662, by the captains whose respective names they bear, in their fruitless en¬ 
deavours to find this passage. 

The Falkland islands, near the southern extremity of America, were* discovered by Sir 
Richard Hawkins, in 1594. The Spanish captain, Mnndana, fell in with the Marquesas, Santa 
Cruz, and St. Bernardo, in his voyage across the Pacific, io 1595. 

lathe year 1616, Le Maire and Schouten sailed from the Texel in search of the great 
continent, which was then supposed to exist towards the south pole, and explore! Maire’s strait, 
between the southern coast of Terra del Fuego, and Statcu Island. Le Maire died soon after 
they had passed through this strait, and Schouten afterwards discovered Dog’s Island, Cocoa 
island, Trailer island, Hope island, Horn island, and some others of less note, in the Pacific 
ocean, and returned to Holland by way of the East Indies and Cape of Good Hope, after an 
absence of about two years and three w'ceks 

After the impulse that was given to the spirit of discaveiy by the circumnavigation of 
Magellan, there is reason to believe that the northern parts of New Holland, particularly the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, were visited by the Portuguese or the S|)aniards, long before the period 
at which the, discovery of this vast island is ascribed to the Dutch. As these navigators had 
previously discovered Papua, or New Guinea, they arc supposed to have visited the north¬ 
western shores of New Holland from that quarter, as early as 1605, The Dutch having 
supplanted the Portuguese in the possession of the Moluccas, they enlarged their first discove¬ 
ries of New Holland in 1616, greatly extending their knowledge of it from that time to 1644. 
During the first of these years, Batavia, some parts of the coasts of New Hollano, and the south¬ 
ern parts of Van Dieman’s Land, were made known by the three Dutch'navigators, 

Hartag, and Zcachen. 

In 1642, the celebrated Dutch navigator, jtbel Jansen Tasman, left Batavia with tu o 
vessels, and circumnavigated New Holland, though at a great distance from its shores. During 
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an absence of one year and ten months, he discovered the northern part of Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Pylstaart, and the Friendly Islands; and proved New Zealand, as well as New I^wllond, 
to be insular. A considerable island in the south Ailuutic Ocean, to which Cook afterwards 
gave the name of Georgia, was discovered by La iiocAe, in 1675. The Carolines were made 
known by the Spaniards, in 1682, and New Britain and New Ireland by Dampier, in 1700. 
This English circunniavigatrfr also discovered Easter island, Mischievous island, and some others 
in crossing the Pacific, in 1722. Commodore Byron, in bis voyage round the world, between 
1764 and 1766, fell in with King Geoi^e’s island. Prince of Wales’s island, Duke of York’s 
island, and Byron’s island, 'fhe islands known by the names of Queen Charlotte, Egmont, 
Gloucester, Cumberland, Prince William Henry, Osnaburgb, and Whitsun, were discovered by 
Captain fFallis^ daring his circumnavigation of the globe. He also fell in with Otaheite 
Sander’s island, and Howe island, as well as with Scilly, Kepler’s, and Boscawen’s islands. To 
these he afterwards added Sandy island, Long island, New island, Small Key island, and 
Wallis’s island. Sandwich island, Admiralty islands, and Stephen’s island, were, in 1767, added 
to the stock of previous discoveries, by Captain Carteret. The French circumnavigator 
Botiganvillff, between 1/66 and 1769, discovered Navigator’s islands, (the knowledge*of which 
was afterwards completed by ’La Perouse) and the great Cyclades, a part of which chain had 
been previously visited by Quiros. The archipelago of Louisiadc, was also discovered by this 
intrepid navigator, whose enterprising courage was only prevented from reaching the eastern 
coasts of New Holland, by the failure of his provisions. 

Notwithstanding all the discoveries of the last three centuries, which had not only so vastly 
extended geography, but had completely changed the features of the known world, much even 
of the outlines yet remained to be disclosed, and more to be defined. The extent and boundaries 
of the Pacific bad by no means been ascertained. The limits of Asia and America towards 
the north were uncertain, and even their separation from each other was still doubtful; and a 
vast continent, the Terra incognita^ was still supposed to encompass the south pole. “ It was 
for Britain, during the last reign, and our immortal Cook, to complete the survey of this 
vast expanse of ocean. He completely proved the non-existence of a southern continent, 
examined the north-west coast of America, explored the eastern coast of New Holland, sailed 
round New Zealand, proved it to consist of two separate islands, discovered New Caledonia, and 
made Europe intimately acquainted with the beautiful groups of the Society, the Friendly, and the 
Sandwich islands. His discoveries received additional value from the profound science of Banks 
and Soiauder, by whom he was accompanied.” This distinguished navigator made three sepa¬ 
rate voyages between 1768 and 1780. In the first two he encompassed the globe in a high south¬ 
ern latitude; and in the last, having ascertained the proximity of the Asiatic and American conti¬ 
nents in a high northern latitude, he returned to the Sandwich islands, where he was killed by 
the natives of Owbyhec, on the 14th of February, 1779» The advanti^es which geography 
derived from the voyages of Captain Cook ought not to be estimated merely by the discoveries 
he made. Fanciful theories vanished before his experience j regions already vaguely known 
were explored by his perseverance; the natural sciences were exteuded; and even the moral 
history of man gained mneh by that tone of simple truth which he sih)stituted for the romantic 
dc3cri[)tioos of his predecessors. 

The Pelew islands first excited the attentiem of the English in 1783» by the shipwreck of 
Captain fFilsonj bdt they had been previoosly discovered by the Spaniards, by whom they 
were called Palos islands, from the abnndaoce of tall palm-trees they produced. Other French 
and English navigators subsequently visited many parts of the vast Pacific, and “ found still 
some gleanings after so rich a harvest.” M. Perm, Captain Flindere,^ and others, have recenpv 
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added much to our knoBrlcdge of that extensive group of islands iuoluded under the general 
term of Australasia, 

The enterprising spirit of Europeans had thns, in a great measure, ascertained the 
extent of the oceans, and explored many parts of the coasts; but the geography of the globe 
vvas still imperfect while such immense regions in the interior of the spacious continents 
remained unknown. ‘‘Africa in particular excited attention, not only by the greats extent of 
its terra inwgnita, but by the promise of interesting discoveries which it afforded, could the 
veil be withdrawn.^' The shores of this continent bad long been visited by luimcrous vessels; 
but as the object of these was only the nefarious practice of the slave-trade, or perhaps that 
of plundering the coasts, their business was too confined, and their views too sordid, to admit 
any attempt to penetrate into the interior. Some scattered rays, indeed, had been reflected 
upon Europe from this quarter; but they only served to render the darkness more visible, till 
the noble principles of science had been awakened to the situation of that dreary continent, 
and the still more noble feelings of British philanthropy had been called to the subject. The 
year by the establishment of the African Association, form.s a new era in the annals of 
African discovery. Interest no longer constituted the object for which its interior was to be 
explored, nor violence the means to be adopted for effecting this purpose. Their objects, at 
once simple and comprehensive, were the extension of knowledge and the promotion of 
humanity. But the knowledge which this association has been able to procure, as also what lias 
lately been derived from other sources, must be reserved for the descriptive account of that 
continent. To give the most sterile abstract of the information obtained by the daring Ledi/ard, 
the adventurous Lucas, the brave but unfortunate Major Houghton, the enlhusiastic and self- 
devoted Pnr/i, the intrepid Bruce, tne courageous and inquisitive Browne, and other more 
recent travellers, would greatly c.xcccd the limits of this brief hisiorical sketch. 

Much of the interior of Asia was also long involved in almost total darkness, and still 
remains in great obscurity. Nearly all the vast central regions between the Himraalah and 
the Altaian Mountains are scarcely known except by name. War has always been ranked 
among the most efficient means of bringing us acquainted with the various regions of the 
globe, as well as with the manners, characters, and customs of its inhabitants, under all their 
diversified forms. Its motives are generally the most urgent, and its views and its plans the 
most comprehensive; they consequently require the greatest c.\ertion of both physical ami 
mental powers to counteract their effects. The luxuriant regions of the cast lately presented 
a tempting field to the great enemy of England, and an alliance with Persia was considered as 
requisite in accomplishing his purpose. To counteract his influence in that quarter, various 
embassies were sent, both from this country and the supreme government of British India. 
Geography has been laid under great obligations to several members of these missions, 
for the accuracy which they have introduced into the delineations of the regions through 
which they passed, and the names of Elphinstone, Kinnier, Malcolm, and Morier, will long 
remain as celebrated in the annals of history and geography, as on the rolls of diplomatic 
fame. It is to be hoped, however, that the spirit of discovery which has thus been roused 
relative to the central and eastern regions of Asia, both in Europe and India, will soon diffuse 
ail additional light over ,the still obscure parts of that continent. 

As soon as America had become known to the Spaniards, they prepared for its conquest. 
As avarice, however, was the motive which nerved the arm of those conquerors, the world 
derived little benefit from the knowledge of the interior acquired by the armies of Pizarro and 
Cortez, the former of whom subdued Peru, and the latter Mexico. But in recent times the 
policy of the Spaniards having assumed a more lenient and tolerant aspect, various missions 
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have been undertaken for exploring the country, and for reclaiming and instructing, rather 
than extirpating, the natives. There has, consequently, been a great accession of knowledge 
respecting the regions which they visited. Thu travels of Ucarne and Mackenzie, joined to 
those of Major Pike, and Captains Lewis and Clarke, have thrown considerable light on the 
northern division of the New World. Out the most interesting of alt the travels on the 
American continent, and indeed the most important to science, of any that have been performed 
on any part of the globe, w'crc those executed by Humboldt and Boupland in the tropical 
regions of this continent. From these and other sources, the geography of the New 
World greatly surpasses that of either Asia or Africa, in the accuracy of its materials; 
and our knowledge of those regions may be considered as sufficiently complete for general 
description. 

Not to interrupt the regular narration of discovery, a few obsen’ations, belonging to a 
previous period of this historical outline, have been reserved for this place. The imperfections 
of ancient astronomical observations employed for the pur(M)se of determining geographical 
positions have already been noticed; but besides these impediments, geography suffered much 
from the neglect of the means that were really possessed. Even the erroneous extent which 
Ptolemy assigned to the Mediterranean sea was not finally corrected till totvards the close 
of the seventeenth century, when M. de Chazelles visited the Levant, to determine the longi¬ 
tude of Scauderoon, Alexandria, and Constantinople, in 1693. “ In this respect the exertions 
of the French government, and of the learned societies instituted and supported by it, were 
highly meritorious. Academicians were sent to make observations at many important and 
accessible points; and even the Jesuit missionaries, sent to the remotest quarters of the world, 
were previously instructed in the art of making astronomical observations, which they care¬ 
fully transmitted. The memoirs of I'Academie des Sciences, between 1666 and 1/20, contain 
the positions of upwards of 2o0 cities, determined by accurate observation. The observations 
of French and English travellers, have also been continually adding to this stock.” The im¬ 
provements which ha\e since been made in ascertaining longitude, have likewise greatly 
increased the accuracy of the results. The superior construction of Chronometers, the 
employment of lunar distances, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and the occultations of the 
fixed stars, have all contributed to these effects; aud though a careful use of all these methods 
docs not always enable us to ascertain the longitude with absolute certainty, they afford an 
approximation at all times sufficiently correct for the purposes of geography. 

The magnitude of the globe we inhabit, considered merely in a geographical point of 
view, has always appeared an interesting question. It has exercised, indeed, the ir|enuity and 
abilities of some of the greatest mathematicians and philosophers, in various and distant ages 
of the world, but the results of their researches rather prove the difficulty of the undertaking, 
than present a complete solution of the problem. The early mathematicians who engaged in 
this investigation, aud whose measures have been already stated, appear to have confined their 
inquiries solely to the magnitude of the earth, its figure being always presupposed to be that 
of a perfect sphere. This was a natural supposition, prior to thc^ invention of those instru¬ 
ments by which its truth could be put to the test of experiment; for a globe is the most 
simple and perfect of geometrical figures, and the general simplidity in all the works of nature 
favoured the idea of the earth being of tiib form. M. Feroelius, in 1625, measured a degree 
of the meridian northward from Paris, wliich be found equal to 68 7634 English miles. 
M. SnelUus, professor of mathematics at Leyden* measured a degree in Holland, in 1620, 
which he made 66*91 English miles. Mr. Norwood also measured the distance between 
London and York, in 1635, for the purpose of ascertaining the same ol^ect, and obtained a 
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result of 69*545 miles, fn 1644, Riccioli measured a degree of the meridian, between mount 
Pardemo and the tower of Modeno, in Italy. In this measurement he employed three separate 
methods, and obtained a mean extent of 75*066 English miles for the length of his degree. 
Th^e measures were invariably founded upon the supposed perfeetion of the earth’s sphericity; 
and, consequently, none of these mathematicians attempted to draw any conclusions relative 
to its figure, from a comparison of his own labours with those of others. But when the con- 
atniction of the telescope had been sufficiently improved, the figure of the planet Jupiter was 
observed to differ considerably from that of a perfect sphere ; while experience proved that 
the vibrations of the pendulum, with respect to the earth, w'cre slower at the equator, and 
quicker toward the poles. To ascertmn this fact, M. Riciier went to Cayenne, by order of 
Louis XIV., and under the protection of the great Colbert, were he found it necessary to 
shorten the pendulum by about a line and a quarter, to make it perform its vibrations in the 
same time as it had previously done at Paris. These tw'o circumstances first suggested to 
Huygheiis that the earth was not perfectly spherical; and as his mind was well calculated for 
pursuing these facts through all their bearings, and combining them with whatever could 
elucidate the subject, the rotatory motion of the earth on its axis soon led him to conciucc 
that it ivas flattened at the poles. He then applied Ijimself to calculate the quantity of this 
flattening, or cllipticity, and by combining the effect of the centrifugal force with that of gravity, 
be concluded that the {tolar diameter was to the equatorial as 578 to 579. But, as he con¬ 
sidered the effect of gravity as that of a force residing in the centre of the earth only, his 
solution was not founded upon accurate principles. His contemporary, the immortal Newtox, 
undeftook the solution of this problem about the same lime, and upon a more correct hy{) 0 ' 
thesis. He supposed the mass of the earth to consist of an indefinite number of particles, all 
mutually and equally attracting eacii other; and from this supposition, which all subsequent 
experience has confirmed, he calculated that the figure was an ellipsoid, having its diameter at 
the [loles to that at the equator as 229 to 230. 

The figure of the earth was now regarded by many philosophers as determined, and the 
ratio of its diameters, as jpven by Newton, as a correct standard of reference. But these were 
both derived from mathematical reasoning alone, and unconfirmed by ex{>erinient. All the 
previous measurements were subject to several inaccuracies, both from tlic imperfection of the 
instramenta that were employed, and the little atteution that had been paid to minute circum¬ 
stances in making the observ’ations. “ The Academy of Sciences at Paris, perceiving from 
these considerations, the necessity of a new measure of the cai th, represented the execution of 
it as a matter of national honour and importance. All the states of Europe were now 
enjoying the blessings of a {wofound peace; and in this interval of happiness and repose, wlien 
the voice of genius could be beard, and the talents of individuals united, and directed to one 
object, tlse Academy, with a zeal not ahi'ays to be found in large bodies of men, were unani- 
raoQsly disposed to enoottrage and assist In the undertaking. This was a favourable moment 
for the acienoes j both the king and bis ministers were men of liberal and enlarged minds { 
improvements were oonstantly made in every branch of useful knowledge, and genius had 
more than empty praise, as a retvard for its labours.” (Boonycasde’s Astronomy, Let. XVI.; 
M. Picard was therefore fixed upon to execute this important work, and commenced his 
trigonometrical operations, for that purpose, in 1669; and which were subsequently extended by 
M. Cassini, in 17I6* The first of these measurers made the length of the meridianal degree 
68-945 English miles; and the latter 69*119 miles. The superiority of tlie instruments that 
were employed; the care with which the observations were made; and the known abilities of the 
individuals by whom the operations wei*e eoriducted, aud the requisite calculadons performed,^ 
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n’cre strongly in favour of the accuracy of these conclusions. The surveys were under* 
taken on the supposition that the earth was a perfect sphere, though this had been contro* 
verted by the conclusions of Huyghens and Newton. Cassini, however, placed a greater 
dependanoe upon the accuracy of his measures than upon the deductions drawn from theo¬ 
retical reasoning alone} and as the arc which he had measured was the southern part of the 
meridian, he asserted that the figure of the earth was that of prolate instead of an oblate 
spheroid ; and consequently flattened at the equator and protuberant at the poles, contrary to 
what the calculations of both Huyghens and Newton had assigned it. A circumstance so 
unexpected naturally excited inquiry, and created discussion among contemporary philosophers; 
and the French government, at the request of the Academy, sent out two companies of 
Mathematicians, in 1735, to determine the disputed point: the one to measure a degree 
under the equator, and the other as near the pole as possible. The former consisted of 
Messieurs Godin, Bougucr,^and La Condamine, from France, and MM. Juan and Ulloa from 
Spain; and the latter, of Messieurs Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, Le Monnierand Outhier, joined 
by M. Celsius, a Swedish astronomer. The party which visited the north commenced their 
operations near Tornca, in Lapland, in 1736, and finished them about the middle of the follow¬ 
ing summer. Soon after their return to Paris, Maupertuis published an interesting account 
of their transactions; fi-om which it appeared that the length of the degree, the middle 
point of which is in latitude 66^20, is (>9*403 English miles. The party which proceeded 
to the equatorial regions had greater difficulties to contend with than their friends who 
*had visited Lapland ; and, though they sailed about a year earlier, they did not complete their 
operations till 1741. The place fixed upon as the most favourable for the accomplishment of 
their object was in the Province of Quito. The Spanish astronomers published a separate 
account of the measurement taken in Peru, and assigned for the length of the first degree 
from the equator, 68*751 English miles. M. Bouguer made the same degree 68*732 miles; 
while the result of M. Condamine’s calculations gave 68*713 miles; consequently by taking a 
mean of the three results, we shall have the length assigned by M. Bouguer, for the first degree 
of latitude. By taking the difference of this, and the length of the degree, measured on the 
north of the Baltic, we shall have 69*403—68*732=*671 for the excess of the latter. 
Between the return of the parties from Lapland and Peru, Messrs. Cassini and La Caillc 
examined the former measures in France, and after correcting the errors which they discovered, 
they found the length of a degree, the middle point of which was in latitude 45”, to be 69*092 
English miles; and a degree in latitude 49“ 22', to be 69*121 miles. 

These corrections had now removed the anomaly arising from the degrees ip ^France, and 
all the measures coincided in proving the oblate figure of the earth ; but it still remained to re¬ 
concile them with each other, for when taken by pairs, they gave different degrees of ellipticity, 
or compression at the poles. The measures in France and Peru, gave forjthe ratio of the polar 
and equatorial diameters 313 to 314; while those in France and Lapland, gave a ratio of 128 to 
129; and those in Peru and Lapland, 212 to 213. Though all these were satisfactory as to the 
figure of the earth, they did not afford any precise data with rpspect to the degree of com¬ 
pression. The mean of them all, however, which is nearly 218 to 219, is a near approximation to 
the ratio previously determined by Newton ; from which it differs only by -raVrirth part of 
the equatorial radius. 

In 1743 , M. Clairaut published his elaborate Treatise on the figure of the earth, in which 
he shows, from the Newtonian theory of gravity, the form which a body of the mean density of 
toe earth, and revolving about an axis with the same velocity, would assume in consequence of 
,that mdtion. He proves that thete are two figures, (both oblate spheroids,) and only two, in 
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which tl^e equilibrium would be preserved j also that one of the spheroids, has the ratio of its 
extreme diameters as 1 to 680, and the other that of 231 to 233. Each of these figures is 
therefore equally possible; but the first is evidently not that of the earth, and with the latter, 
the ellipticity deduced from the vibrations of the pendulum, does not agree, for the medium 
result of a great number of experiments with that instrument, gives -rS-vth. 

In 1752 , M. La Caille found the length of a degree at the Cape of Good Hope, the mid¬ 
dle point of which was, in south latitude, 33” 18'^, to contain 69*076 English miles. Three years 
afterwards, Boscovich determined the length of a degree of the meridian in Italy, latitude 43°, 
to be ^*998 miles. In 1764, F. Beccaria completed the measurement of a portion of the meri¬ 
dian near Turin, and deduced from his operations, an extent of 69*061 English miles for the 
length of the degree, the middle of which was in latitude 44° 44' north. The length of a 
degree, in latitude, 47® 4(f, was also found to be 69*142 miles, in the vicinity of Vienna. This 
was measured by Lcisganig, in 1766. Two years after this, Messrs. Mason and Dixon mea¬ 
sured a degree in Maryland and Pennsylvania, North America, which they found to be equal 
to 68*893 miles; and the latitude of its middle point 39® 12* north. The re-measurement of a 
degree in Lapland, as a correction of the previous French operations, was undertaken in 1801, 
and completed in that and the two subsequent years, by the Swedish mathematicians, Messrs. 
Ofverboom, Swanberg, Holinquist and Polander. The account of the operations was published 
by M. Swanberg; from which it appears that the length of the degree, as determined by 
them, was 69*2t>S9 English miles, and the latitude of its middle point 66° 26 16^ From a 
comparison of this measure, with those made in Peru, the East Indies, and France, M. Swan¬ 
berg deduces a mean ellipticity, or compression of -nnh-s-s-, and 3963*26 English miles, for 
the equatorial radius of the earth; hence the polar radius, according to this computation, is 
very nearly 3951 ; and consequently the difference 12*26 miles. The difference of M. Swan- 
berg’s result, and that of the French mathematicians, taken in the same place, in 1737, is 
69*403—69*2689=*1341 miles, or rather more than 236 yards ; which is accounted for by M. 
Swanberg, who observes, that the French had omitted to allow for the difference of level, in the 
measurement of their base. 

At the same time that the Swedish mathematicians were employed in correcting the 
length of the degree in Lapland, the late Colonel Mudge was engaged in measuring four separate 
degrees in this country; and after exercising the utmost skill and caution, in all the operations, 
assisted by instruments of the most excellent construction, he obtained, from very careful 
calculations, the following results; viz. 
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These results, however, present a singular anomaly, leading to a conclusion the reverse of 
that deduced from most of the other measurements; they actually furnish lengths of degrees, 
which diminish as the latitude increases, instead of following a contrary order. Much research 
and controversy has been employed relative to the cause of this anomaly; but it does not yet 
appear to have been satisfactorily ascertained. 

In 1803, Mryor Lambton measured a meridional degree in the East Indies, north latitude 
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12® 32^, which he found equal to 68*7445 miles. The next result of this kind, was ih^t of th« 
French mathematicians^ who extended the meridian, that had previously been measured 
from Dunkirk to Barcelona, from this latter place, to the island of Formentera,,^ the most 
southern of the Balearic isles. The first part of these operations had been executed by 
Dclambre and Mechaiu; and MM. Biot and Arago, joined by the Spanish commissioners, 
Messrs. Chaix and Rodriguez, were appointed to complete it, a task which they accomplbhed, 
in 1808, making the length of the degree 68*700 miles, its middle point being in latitude 
44“ 52' north. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lambton has, at various times, since the above^mentipned date, con* 
tinued the measurement of the arc in India, and which he has now extended from 8“ O' 38" to 
18® S' 23"*6 of north latitude; the whole length of the arc is therefore 9" 53' 45". An abstract 
of the principal results of this measurement was published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1818} from which it appears that the lengths of the degree corresponding to the following 
latitudes were 

Latitadc. Fathoms. English miles. 

9“ 24' 44» north, is. 60,472*83 68*719 

12 2 55 .60,487*56 68*736 

16 34 42 .60,512*7ii.68*765 

By comparing the length of the degree, as determined in India, with those measured in 
England, France, and Sweden, Colonel Lambton finds ttt'tt, -rinr'TT and j—f'-TV » the mean 
of which, is very nearly tVt of the length of the axis, for the compression of the earth. The 
same astronomer has also calculated the length of a degree of the meridian, corresponding to 
every third degree of latitude, from the equator to the pole, according to this compression j 
from which it appears that 


English miles. 

The length of a degree at the equator is 68*704 

The length...45® of latitude 69*C06 

The length...51 . 69*105 

The length.90 .. 69*368 

Hence, from these calculations, the difference between the length of the degree at the 
equator and at the pole, is 69*.368—68*704= *664 of a mile, or 1168*64 yardsl ^ For the length 
of the degree, answering to other latitudes, see the article Degree, CHAP. V. 

Besides these methods of ascertaining the figure and dimensions of the terrestrial globe, 
which are so intimately connected with the progress of geography, we hate already mentioned 
the occultation of the fixed Stars by the Moon; and Mr. Treisnecker, a German astronomer, 
has found the ellipticity, from a comparison of a great number of these occultations, to bf 
-ri'T- Tbe‘ celebrated astronomer, M. Laplace, has also calculated the ellipticity from the 
effects of nutation and precession, and stated it, in bis M^camque .Colette, to be -rv r f which is 
nearly an arithmetical mean between the ellipticity given by nutation atMl that derived ,froic 
the vibrations of the pendulum, oriri-r* The tbeory of the Moon also gives -rthr as a ntsnl( 
on this subject. 

It may fairly be concluded, from a consideration of these various resulto, that the rea 
figure and maguitude of the earth arc by .no means absolutely determined.' The researches o 
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philosophers rather indicate something in the figure and conformation of the earth which is not 
yet known, than present a complete solution of the problem. All the Imowledge and science ot 
the present times has not been able to ascertain whcther tbe northern and southern hemispheres 
of the globe arc equal and similar to each other. la the earth a spheroid of revolution ? and 
what is the ratio of an arc of the meridian measured in any given latitude to the whole meri¬ 
dian ? are questions that remain still to be answered. The want of boraogenity, however, in its 
constituent parts, appears to present insurmountable obstacles to their complete solution. 

Besides the researches of enterprising travellers, and the investigations of philosophers, 
the improvement of geography must evidently depend upon the use that is made of the mate¬ 
rials thus furnished, and the knowledge and discretion with which all that is curious and 
important is selected from this constantly-accumulating mass. This brief historical sketch 
cannot, therefore, with propriety be concluded without some notice of the manner in which 
this task has been performed. On extending the retrospect to the commencement of modem 
geography, wo immediately perceive the laborious Sebastian Munster, the learned Ortelius, and 
the scientific Mercator, as the most prominent characters of the sixteenth century in this respect. 
The first of these has been denominated, by his contemporaries, the Strabo of Germany; and 
his Cosmography and other works appear, at the time of their publication, to have justly entitled 
him to that appellation. The Thesaams Geographicus oi Ortelius shows great research and 
much critical knowledge for the time at which it was composed; while Mercator’s edition of 
Ptolemy’s Geography, and the improvement he made in the construction of maps, but espe¬ 
cially by daring to call in question the authority which this celebrated author had so long 
maintained in opposition to critical enquiry and practical research, facilitated the progress 
of geographical knowledge, and greatly contributed to place the modern science on a basis of 
its own. The Chart which still bears his name was invented by him almut the year 16.S6 j 
but the true principles of its construction were first given by Mr. Wright, in 1599. Mercator 
and Ortelius were both Flemings; and some authors have thought that the date of modern 
geography ought to commence with the time of Mercator. Dbring the seventeenth century, 
that edifice whose foundation had been laid in the preceding age, continued to rise. Almost 
every day cither banished some error, or disclosed some truth ; and Cluvcrius, Riccioli, and 
Varchius reformed the whole science. The first was distinguished by his erudition; the second 
by his astronomical knowledge ; and the third by the extent and correctness of his physical 
views, which were such as to be honoured with the attention of Newton, as a translator and 
commentator. The knowledge of ancient geography was also rendered much more regular 
and systematic by Cellarius., Maps were improved by Sanson in France, Hlacw in Holland, 
and Uurueus in' Sweden. The origin of statistical science must also be referred to the same 
period. So early, indeed, as 1567, Sansovino presented the embryo of this knoivledge; but 
Conrinius, Professor of History in the University of Hclmstadt, who died in 1681, greatly 
surpassed all his pretfccessors in this department of science. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, geography wsis still considered merely 
as an auxiliary science, subordinate to history. But the discussion between Newton, 
Huyghens, and Cassini, relative to the compression of the globe, gave mathematical geo¬ 
graphy a place among the physical sciences, and called the attention of learned societies more 
particularly to the subject j and the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for this period 
contain many valuable papers on this subject, by Dclisle, Cassiui, Borda, Pingre, Buachc, 
La Cailc, and others, the united researches of whom gave a new aspect to mathematical geo¬ 
graphy. Delisle in France, and Haase in Germany, improved the construction of maps; and, 
about’thc middle of this century, the two fathers of good geography, d’Anville and Busching, 
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appeared. **The historical part of the science was entirely reformed by d’Anville, who 
banished the arbitrary dalincations which had prevailed among all his predecessors, and, from 
the improved stores of modern intelligence, substituted precise and accurate notions in their 
stead. Thus he could justly boast that he found the science of brick and left it of gold. He 
also corrected various erroneous ideas which prevailed respecting the extent of ancient know¬ 
ledge.** The object pursued by Busching was that of delineating the actual state of nations 
and empires; and his principal merit consists in the correctness of his details. The impulse 
which these two writers gave to the science is still in operation; and the names of Major 
Rennell and Dr. Vincent; of Gosselin, Voss, &nd Mannert; of Bruns, Ebeling, and Wahl, 
should not be withheld, among those who have rendered essential service to the diffusion of a 
correct taste on the subject, and to the promotion of statistical geography. Without attempting 
to appredate the qualities of contemporary writers, it may be sufficient to observe, that our own 
age and country are not destitute of men, who, in conjunction with their able coadjutors in 
other parts of Europe, are fully equal to the arduops task of guiding the vessel of this science 
through the ocean of modern discovery. 

Rapid, however, as the survey of the world, and the pw^ress of geography, in modem 
times, have been, and extensive as our knowledge of the various r^ons of the globe now is, 
it most not be concluded, that nothing remains for future research to develope, that nothing is 
left for future travellers to explain. Darkness still rests upon some parts, and twilight yet 
casts its protracted shades over others. The vast regions of central Africa are mere blanks in 
the pages of geography j and the Alps, which guard the southern borders of the Table Land 
in Asia, still rise in mysterious sublimity; while beyond them much is unknown. The very 
shores of New Holland have not been explored, and darkness, perhaps, at present altogether 
impenetrable, rests on its interior. Nor are the limits of America freed from uncertainty ; 
as whether it forms the southern shore of the Arctic Ocean, or poshes its immense lengths 
beneath tb6 icc that for ever guards the pole, is at present the subject of research. But a 
more precise developement of ofir knowledge, both of these and other regions, must be reserved 
for the subsequenjt pages. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


ON THB 

MATHEMATICAL, PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY. 

HAVING, in the preceding chapter, explained the rise and progress of geographical know¬ 
ledge, in a manner best adapted to the information of general readers, we shall in this, and 
the subsequent chapters, do the same, with respect to its scientific principles, without 
which, no comprehensive views of the subject, as a science, can be obtained. This 
explanation will, therefore, embrace the developemcnt of those principles that relate to 
the figure, motion, magnitude, and leading features of the earth, without any regard to the 
description of particular places on its surface.—The mathematical principles of this science, 
necessarily embrace two distinct objects: the explanation of those astronomical ideas that 
arc requisite to the study of geography, and the construction and use of th*e various repre¬ 
sentations of the globe, and its several parts. Each of these merits a separate and distinct 
consideration. 


.^ertton i. 

ASTRONOMICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Situation of the Earth in the Solar System. 

I. From the elements of Astronomy, we learn that the earth is one of those nearly 
spherical or globular bodies, which constautly revolve about the sun, and with that rcsplendant 
luminary constitute the solar system. This system contains at least thirty bodies, without 
including comets. These are divided into the two distinct classes of primary and secondary 
planets, or satellites, as they revolve round the sun, or the planets, as the immediate centres 
of their motions. The first of these classes, according to our present knowledge, contains 
eleven bodies j which, in the order of their distances from the Sun, are Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Pallas, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The second class 
contains at least eighteen bodies. The Earth has one Satellite (the Moon); Jupiter, /our j 
Saturn, seven; and Uranns, sfr. These, with the central luminary, which diffuses light and 
he*'t through the whole attendant train, constitute the number above specified. The distance 
of the earth from the sun, is about ninety-fve millions of miles, and its revolution is performed 
in the apace of a year. 
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Many of the celestial phenomena strikingly prove the spherical figure of the earth; but 
to a clear apprehension of this evidence, some knowledge of astronomy is necessary. We 
shall, therefore, only select the eclipses of the moon, as affording the most obvious testimony 
to general readers.—As all the planets, and their satellites, receive their light from the sun, 
they must cast shadows in directions opposite to that luminary. Now, as the moon revolves 
about the earth, and accompanies that body in its revolution round the sun, she is sometimes 
nearer the centre of the system than the earth is, and at others more distant from it. When 
the three bodies, therefore, are in the same right line, and the earth is between the sun .and 
moon, she frequently passes through its shadow, and is then said to be eclipsed. This is 
evidently the true cause of lunar eclipses, for they never happen except when the lunar disk 
is wholly illuminated, which is when the son and moon are in oppositio/i. At that time the 
earth is between these luminaries, and its shadow is projected on the surface of the moon. 
The form of this shadow proves the sphericity of the earth; for, when the moon is {wrtially 
obscured, the illuminated part always ap)>ears like a crescent, the convexity of the dark part 
obviously arising from the circular shadow of the earth. Now, as nothing but a spherical 
body can, in all positions, emit a circular shadow, and this shadow is always circular, the 
phenomenon proves the earth to be at least very nearly of that shape. 

The experience of navigators also bears directly upon the same point. Magellan, Drake, 
Byron, Bougainville, Cook, and others, have verified the same truth, by their circumnavigation 
of the globe from west to east. Heemskerk, who wintered in Nova Zcmbla, and Cook, in 
his approaches to the south pole, have equally proved the sphericity of the earth with respect 
to those regions. Besides, the rules of navigation, by which these and other eminent mariners 
have always directed their courses, are founded upon the globular form of the earth, and as 
these have never led to any material error, even in their application tp the circumnavi¬ 
gation of the globe, they must be correct; and, consequently, the basis upon which they arc 
established indisputable 

Nor is the unevenness of the earth’s surface any objection to its general sphericity; for the 
height of Chimborazo, which b one of the most elevated mountains on the globe, does not exceed 
the TiD^th part of its radius. On one of our large artificial globes this height would not, 
therefore, form a protuberance of tI of iooh; and, consequently, could not have any 
greater effect on its general sphericity than the unevenness on the peel of an orange has upon its 
figure.—Hence, the union of all these results fully establishes the general proposition, that (he 
earth is a nearly spherical and isolated mass. 

3. To obtain clear ideas of the Revolutions of the terrestrial globe, without entering 
into a minute explanation of the scientific principles by which they are regulated, wc must 
attend to the common appearances of the heavens, and carefully observe the consequences to 
which they lead. The first of tlicse phenomena that arrests the attention is, that the sun and 
the stars seem to move from east to west, and to return nearly to the same plfiocs in the heavens, 
at the expiration of every twenty-four hours, and are constantly varying their apparent 
positions during the intermediate period. Since it is evident, that if two objects change 
their relative situations, one of them, at least, must be in motion, we immediately 
conclude, that cither this motion of the heavenly bodies is real, or that we are ourselves in 
motion, but in a contrary direction. Now, as the laws of nature afford no instance in which 
Creative WHsdom has preferred a circuitous and complicated mode, to a simple and direct 
method of producing the same effect, we immediately conclude, that it is not the sun and 
stars, but the earth that is in motion. It has likendse been indisputably proved, that the 
distances of the heavenly bodies are so great, and the circles they must describe, if their 

ft 
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motions be real, are so immense, that the nearest of them would move with at least a hundred 
thousand miles a minute j while preeisely the same appearances would result from the 
smiple rotation of the earth on its axis. The adoption of this latter movement, as the cause of 
tne apparent revolution of the heavens, also harmonizes with all the known laws of nature, 
and is established beyond a doubt, when we reflect u|)on the vast magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies, as well as upon their amazing velocities, in comparison with that which is necessary 
lor the earth to produce the same eflect. The sun is more than a million times larger than 
the earth ; and many of the stars may surpass that luminary in magnitude, and arc inconceiv¬ 
ably more distant. 

By admitting the earth to make one complete revolution on its axis, from west to east, 
in 24 hours, all the celestial phenomena are rendered incomparably more simple. On 
the contrary, if these bodies revolve round the earth, all their diurnal motions must vary with 
their declinations, by which they would be rendered too complex to be explained by any 
of the laws of which we have yet any conception. 

The sun was doubtless designed to dilTusc the genial influence of his animating beams 
over the various regions of the terrestrial globe; and this is more simply, and beautifully, 
accomplished by the rotation of the earth, than by any other conceivable method. This 
rotatory motion is also analogous to what is observed both in the sun and several of the 
planets. There are likewise terrestrial phenomena, which can only be accounted for on 
the principle of rotation. The equatorial regions are more elevated than the circumpolar, 
and yet the waters do not descend from this elevation and inundate the lower parts. This ie 
prevented by the rotation of the earth about its axis j as may easily be verified by a simple 
calculation, founded upon strict mathematical principles. 

This revolution of the earth is called its diurnal motion, and gives rise to the regular 
succession of day and night, and the various apparent changes in the spectacle of the heavens 
Some of these bodies are constantly ascending above the horizon, and others descending 
below it. “ For, as the globe turns regularly round upon this imaginary line once in ever 
24 hours, and only one half of it can be illuminated at a time, it is evident that any particula 
place will sometimes be turned towards the sun, and sometimes from it 5 and being constantl; 
subject to these various positions, will enjoy a regular return of light and darkness. As Ion; 
as the place continues in the enlightened hemisphere, it will be day, and when, by the diunu! 
rotation of the earth, it is carried into the dark hemisphere, it will be night. The motion < 
the earth on its axis is from west to east j and this occasions the apparent motion of th 
celestial bodies in a contrary direction. The sun, for instance, seems 11 make his dail 
progress through the heavens from the east towards the west j but this is an optical illusio? 
arising from the opposite motion of the earth : for a spectator being placed in any part of 111 
dark hemisphere, will, by the rotation of the earth upon its axis, be brought gradually into tl 
enlightened one; and as the sun first appears to him in the east, it will seem to ascend higlx 
and higher towards the west, in proportion as the spectator moves in a contrary directit 
towards the east; so that whether the earth turns round*on its axis once in 24 hours, > 
whether the sun and all the other celestial bodies move round the earth in that time, ti 
appearances will be exactly the same.’’-^Bonnycastle's Astronomy. 

4. Besides the rotation of the earth on its axis, once in 24 hours, it has anotk 
motion round the sun, in the course of a year. Before men were enlightened by sclent 
nothing was more common than to confound realities with appearances, and this was fu 
verified with respect to the motions of the earth. The apparent daily revolution of the s 
hom east to we.st, and his apparent annual motion, from north to south, were both regarded 

nroioositions that W( 
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once doubtful into established facts ; and among these is the annual motion of the cartl). 
A series of observations of the sun showed that be did not return to the same point of the 
heavens at the same instant on each succeeding day i but, that he appeared to traverse the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and to make the circuit of the whole heavens in the course of a 
year. But this apparent motion may result either from the real motion of the sun, or from that 
of the earth in an opposite direction ; and both reason and analogy combine in favour of the 
latter conclusion. 

That the appearances would be precisely the same in each case, will be obvious by an 
inspection of Jig. 3, where S represents the sun, and E the earth. When the earth is at E the 
sun will evidently appear, to an inhabitant on the terrestrial surface, to be at S'; and while the 
earth moves from E to A, the sun will appear to move through the opposite part of the orbit 
S'P, but in the contrary direction, or from S' to P. Therefore, if an observer were placed at 
the surface of the sun, he would perceive that the earth revolved round that luminary in the 
space of a year, in the very same maimer as the sun appears to us to revolve about the earth 
in that period. This annual motion is not performed in a circle, but in an ellipse, having 
the sun in one of its foci; for the sun’s apparent diameter undergoes periodical variations, 
which prove that his distance from the earth also varies. The following reasons fully establish 
the truth of the earth’s annual motion. 

All the celestial motions become incomparably more simple, and free from those looped 
contortions which must inevitably take place if the earth were at rest, and the sun revolved 
about it. This wouUI also be contrary to all the known laws of motion.—The circumstance 
of the sun being the source of light and heat to all the other bodies of the system, and that of 
his immense magnitude in comparison with the earth, both corroborate the same conclusion.— 
It is also one of the demonstrated laws of nature, that when several bodies revolve about a 
common centre, the squares of their periodical times arc proportional t(5 the cubes of ihcir 
mean distances from that centre; but, if both the sun and moon revolve round the earth, this 
analogy does not hold good with respect to them.—The revolution of the sun round the earth 
is likewise inconsistent with the discoveries that have been made relative to the forces tiiat 
regulate the planetary motions. All these proofs combine to establish the annual revolution 
of the earth ; and to show that this motion of the terraqueous globe is in perfect unison with 
that harmony which pervades the whole system of the universe. 

5. During this annual revolution of the globe, its axis always maintains its parallelism, 
constantly making the same angle with any given line in the plane of the terrestrial orbit, 
while it is inclined to that ])lanc in an angle of about sixty-six degrees and a half. By com¬ 
bining the effects of the diurnal and annual XTVoIutions of the earth, with the phenomena 
resulting from the position of its axis, the variation in the length of dag and night, and the 
regular succession of the seasons, are satisfactorily explained. As the rotation of the earth on 
its axis gives rise to a constant succession of day and night on every part of its surface, so 
the inclination of this axis to the plane of the ecliptic, joined to its parallelism, occasions the 
variation in the duration of light and darkness, and produces the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
For, as the rays of light, on account of the great distance of the sun, may be considered as 
parallel to each other, only that half of the globe which is turned towards that luminary can 
be enlightened at the same time. The opposite half, therefore, remains in darkness. If, then, 
we conceive the centres of the earth and sun to be joined by a right line, and a plane to be 
drawn through the centre of the earth, perpendicular to this line, its intersection with the 
surface will form the boundary of light and darkness. This is called the circle of illumination, 
and sometimes the terminator. 
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If the axis of the earth were pcrpeudicular to the plaoe of its orbit} the terminator would 
always pass through the poles, and divide each of the parallels, as well as the equator, Into two 
equal parts. Then, as the uniform rotation of the earth on its axis causes equal parts of these 
parallels to be j)re.scnted to the sun in equal times, the days and nights would constantly be of 
the same duration, at all times of the year, as well as at all places on the globe. But, as this axis 
is inclined to the plane of that orbit, these parallels are each divided by the circle of illumination 
into two unetjual parts ; and the lengths of day and night, of course, follow the same ratio. 
Now, as the centre of the earth always coincides with the plane of its orbit, the equator is 
constantly divided into two equal portions, and the days and nights there arc always of the 
same length. But, as each pole is sometimes in the enlightened, and sometimes in the dark 
hemisphere, the inequality in the division of the parallels necessarily increases with the 
latitude; and, as the inclination of the axis to u line perpendicular to the plane of the earth's 
orbit is about twenty-throe degrees and a half, all the parallcU which do not exceed this 
distance from the poles, will be Si]mctimcs wholly enlightened, and at others completely 
ob.scured. At these times, all places within their compa.ss have either constant day, or unin¬ 
terrupted night, for several diurnal revolutions of the globe. Hence, as the annual revolution 
of the earth causes each pole to be alternately brought into the light and dark hemisphere, 
by being successively presented to the sun, the regular vicissitudes of the seasons is the neces¬ 
sary consequence. 

To illustrate these principles, let ABCD (/<§■. 4.) be the eartlj’s orbit, S the sun, and 
PFEQ the earth in its four positions of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and V\"inter. The axis 
PP is represented as prc-serviiig Us parallel position in each of these situations. This causes 
the north pole P to be turned towards the sun at A ; but from it at C. In the fortner jmsition 
the arctic regions are in the enlightened part of the globe, but in the latter, they arc wholly 
in the dark hemisphere. The contrary takes place with respect to the regions surrounding 
the south pole. But, in the two intermediate situations, B and D, a line supposetl to be drawn 
from the centre of the sun to that of the earth, would be perpendicular to the axis PP', and, 
consequently, the poles I* and F will thert be in the circle of illuminaiion. In all the interme¬ 
diate points of the orbit this circle will be more or less di.stant from the polc.s, according to 
the position of the earth.—This will perhaps be rendered more familiar by a few remarks 
relative to the phenomena exhibited at each of the four (msitiotrs of the earth, as represented 
in the figure above referred to *, and the gradations which succeed in the transition from one 
po.sitioa to another. These have been so well delineated in Professor Bonnycastle's excellent 
and popular work on astronomy, that we shall not hesitate to adopt his cxplauati.in. 

“ Suppose now, the earth to be in the situation which is represented by the month of 
.March ; then, bccau.se a right line joining the centres of the sun and earth will cut the surface 
of the earth in the equator, the terminator will pass through the two }h>1cs, and the days and 
night.s will consequently be equal ail over the globe. But when the earth, by its annual motion, 
is curried further in its orbit towards A, the north pole P, of the axis, still continuing to 
observe the sumc {xarulld situation, will advance into the cniighfened bemtsphere, and, in the 
month of June, will be about twenty-three degrees and a half distant from the terminator, 
the south pole Ijciag at the same distance in the dark hemisphere. In the month of June, 
therefore, the northern parts of the earth will enjoy long days and summer, while the southern 
paru will have short days and winter. 

‘‘ During the interval lietwecn the time of equal days and nights, to March, which la called 
ernal Erpiiuox, and the titne when the day is the longest in Jnoe, which it colled the Summer 
> bticp, the north pole will have described a quarter of a circle m the cnl^hteood hemisphere} 
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and will then be at its greatest distance from the boundary of light and darkness. And whilst 
the earth' moves forward in its orbit towards B, the days will gradually shorten, till it arrives at 
the position denoted by the month of September, when, as the norm pole has now described 
another quarter of a circle, the terminator will again pass through the two poles, and the days 
and nights will be equal as before. 

** This last situation of the earth is called the Autumnal Equinox, and the season is now 
a medium between Summer and Winter, and as the earth proceeds forward in her orbit towards 
C, the days will shorten till December, when the north pole will be just as far in the dark 
hemisphere as it was in the enlightened one in June, at which time it is called the Winter 
Solstice. From the Wither Solstice to the Vernal Equinox the days will gradually lengthen, 
as the north pole approaches the terminator; and at the instant when it has again attained 
that situation, tlie natural year, which consists of three hundred and .sixty-five days, five hours, 
and about forty-eight minutes, is exactly completed. 

“ By the .same explication, it is easy to perceive, that the inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere must have the same vicissitudes w'ith those in tlie northern, but in a contrary 
order, it being winter in one hemisphere, while it is summer in the other.” Lhttkr XI. 

6 . As the sun is much more elevated at noon in summer, than in winter, he appears to 
approacli each pole alternately. But, as he is never either vertical to us, or wholly below the 
horizon iluring a complete diurnal revolution, there arc evidently limits to his variation in 
meridian altitude. Since the ecliptic, or apparent path which he describes in the heavens inter¬ 
sects the equator, he is sometimes on the north, and sometimes on the south side of that circle. 
Con3C([uontly, he is vertical at noon, at least once a year, to certain parts of the carth’.s surface 
on each .side of the etpiator. The breadth of this region is determined by the angle which the 
ecliptic makes with the ciiuator, which astronomers have found to he nearly S3° 2S'. Hence, 
the greatest extent to which the sun can ever he vertical, is double this quantity, or a space 
equal to 40*^ 3G in breadth. * 

hi Jigx. 'i and (», let S C, ST, S n, and Sr^, represent solar ray.s falling on the earth at these 
points. Also let E Q be the cejuator, T C and T C' the tro|)ical circles, by which the torrid 
zone is bounded on the north and south ; and a c and d the polar circles. Then T C will be 
the circle to which the sun is vertical at the summer solstice, and T C' that to which he is 
vertical at the winter solstice. These circles are therefore each parallel to the equator, aiul 
23° '2& distant from it. The former i.s the Tfopic of Canevr, and the latter the Tropic (f 
Capricorn, The circles ac and n! d embrace the parts surrounding the poles, one of which is 
wholly enlightened, and the other wholly obscured, when the sun i.s in the Tropic of Cancer. 
Tho contrary is the case when he is in the Tropic of Capricorn. Each of these circles is, there¬ 
fore, ’ 2fy from the respective poles P and P'. These arc called the Polar Circles. The 
former is the Arctic, and the latter the Antarctic circle. Hence, these four circles divide the 
surface of the earth into five Zones. The Torrid Zone is comprised between the two tropics. 
The two Temperate Zones are hounded by the tropics and the polar circles ; and the Frigid or 
Frozen Zones are included between these circles and the poles. Each region derives its name 
from its comparative temperature. 

The ancients also divided the earth's surface into smaller spares, denominated Climates, 
which were bounded by the parallels of latitude corresponding to a difFereucc of half an hour 
in the length of the longest day. As these climates commenced at the equator, where the 
day is constantly 12 hours long, the first ended where it is 12 hours and a half long, the. 
second where it is 13 hours, and so on to the polar circle. Within that circle, however, they 
increased by months, instead of half hours. Climates, in this sense of the term, arc now little 
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attended to by trcograjihers, but, ns they arc sometimes nseful in perusing ancient authors, 
we shall refer to CuAin kk V. of this Introduction, for a more copious explaimtioil. 

7 . The extent of the Zones and Climates «lej)ends upon the inclination of the ecliptic to 
the equator, or the ntiyle formed by the planes of these circles, which is determined by observ¬ 
ing the nteridian altitiules of the sun, at the summer and winter solstices. For, since the two 
points of the ecliptic, occupied by the sun at those instants, are the most distant frt)m the 
celestial equator, and these distances are equal to each other, the difference of the two 
observed altitudes will evidently give double the angle made by the intersection of the equator 
and the ecliptic. By such observations, therefore, that angle becomes known. This is illus¬ 
trated by the following example. 

The meridian altitudes of the sun, when in the solstices, as taken at the Koyal Observa¬ 
tory, are, 

I t< 

At the Summer Solstice.61 r»9 18 

At the Winter Solstiee ......IT) 3 22 

Difference.-16 .'>6 

Required angle Difference 23* 27' 68" 

This is, therefore, the measure of the arc by which the sun deviates from the celestial 
equator towards each pole; or of the angle made by the intersection of the planes of these 
circles, and which is denominated the OnLiQUirv of the ecliptic. An investigation of the 
effects produced by the causes tvhich regulate the planetary motions, with a comparison of 
ancient and modern observations, lead to the conclusion, that this angle is subject to a dirni- 
imtiou of about SCf' in a century. This decrease will continue till the angle arrives at a certain 
limit, beyond wh'^ch it cannot pass; and where it will begin to increase again, at the same rate 
as it diminished, in approaching this limit, and thus continue to augment, till it attain its 
maximum. 

As the arc which measures the obliquity of the ecliptic is also equal to half the breadth 
of the torrid zgne, the whole of that zone extends through nearly -Iff* .'JO'. The breadth of 
each frigid zone is also 23® 28', and by adding this to half the breadth of the torrid zone, and 
subtracting the sum from 90", we have 43® 4', for the breadth of each temperate zone. From 
these data, and the radius of the earth, the superficial content of each zone may easily be 
calculated, aud the ratio of their surfaces ascertained. This has been found to be as the three 
numbers 83, 519, and 796, or very nearly as 1, 6| and 9?. If the whole surface df the earth 
be represented by unity, each of those parts will be expressed by the following numbers; 
viz. 

'The two Frigid Zones.0'0S3 

The Temperate Zones.0'.» 19 

The Torrid Zone.0 398 

8. Wc have already observed, that these zones derive their names from their comparative 
Temperatures, which, in a great measure, result from astronomical causes. The two 
principal of these causes are the obliquity of the solar rays with respect to the terrestrial 
surface upon which they fall, and the space they pass through the atmosphere before they 
reach Chat surface. Both these depend upon the elevation of the sun. To illustrate this, let 
A. jkB.- (Jig. 7*) represent half the globe, and the dotted semicircle N P the upper limit of the 
Rtmospnerc; also Sa and 8 b the extreme rays of a pencil of light falling upon the earth at 
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a and 6. Also, let S'o and S'c be the extreme ray* of an equal pencil, when the >ufj has 
a less clovation, a* at the winter solstice. Then it is evident that the rays reach the sutfacc 
of the earth in a much more attenuated state in the one case than in the other. Now, as the 
number of rays in the two pencils is the same, their density will be inversely as the areas or 
the elliptic spaces they cover. These are as the transverse axes a A, ac, since the two con¬ 
jugate axes are equal. The pencil S' a has also a much greater space to pass through the 
terrestrial atmosphere, than S a, by which its influence is still further weakened. Both these 
causes, therefore, unite in diminishing the solar influence, as the altitude of that luminary 
decreases; and as this altitude is greatest at the equator, where the sun is vertical, and 
decreases as the latitude increases, the pro[>riety of the appellations bestowed on the difierent 
/ones is evident.—It should be remarked, howex’er, that as the lengths of the days augment 
w’ith the latitude, when both the sun and the place arc on the same side of the equator, and 
diminish with it when they arc on contrary sides of that circle, there is a much greater difTc- 
rcucc between summer and winter in high latitudes than in low ones. 

9. A knowledge of the exact Positions of Places on the earth’s surface is of groat 
importance to society in general; but to the mariner it is of still more immediate consequence. 

It is by this means he is able to ascertain the precise place of his vessel, when exposed to the 
fury of the winds and waves, on the surface of an immense ocean, and a uniform expanse of 
water and sky alone present themselves to his view. The compass shows him in what direc¬ 
tion he is steering, but it is only by determining the exact position of his vessel at any given 
instant, that he can find tlic distance he has sailed, the bearing of the port he has left, or the course 
he must steer to reach the intended haven. This he accomplishes by ascertaining his distance 
from the equator, as well as from some particular meridian. The former of these is Latitude, 
and the latter Longitude. To determine the position of any place, therefore, two distinct 
computations arc requisite, and consc<iuently two fixed limits, from which to commence the 
reckonings, are also necessary. As all points of the equator are equally distant from each pole, 
it divides the earth into two hemi.sphcres; and being intersected at right angles by the meridians, 
it forms the proper commencement of latitude, which is, therefore, reckoned both ways from 
that circle to the poles. Hence, latitude is of two kinds, north and south, as the place i> 
situated in the northern or in the southern hemisphere, it is also denominated high or hw 
latitude, as the place is nearer the poles or the etpiator. At the equ.ator, therefore, there is no 
latitude, but at the poles it is the greatest possible, or 90 degrees. 

As the equator is the general circle from which astronomers, geographers, and naviga¬ 
tors commence their reckoning, they all agree in their accounts of latitude ; at the same time 
that they difier from each other with respect to those of longitude. This dirterence arises 
from there being only one equator, but numerous meridians, which have nothing in their 
nature to distinguish them from each other. The choice of one, from which to commence the 
reckoning of longitude, is, therefore, an arbitrary assumption. In consequence of this, the 
scientific men of each nation, generally prefer the meridian of its metropolis, or that of its 
principal observatory. Hence, the Jirsi meridian of Great Britain, is that of the Royal. Obser¬ 
vatory at Greenwich. The French adopt that of their Observatory at Paris; the Germans that 
of Vienna, &c. Longitude is reckoned eastward and westward from the first meridian, and con¬ 
tinued hall round the globe, or till the reckonings meet at the opposite meridian, or 180 degrees 
from its commencement. This is, therefore, the greatest longitude that a place can have. 
As the meridians all intersect each other in the poles, and each divides the surface of.the 
globe into two hemispheres, longitude is either east or west, according to the situation of the 
I»laee, or as the reckoning proceeds eastward or westward from the first meridian. 
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la Eitfiy geographers, as stated in the preceding chapter, fixed the positions of places 
on the earth’s surface by means of itinerary measures j and the errors to which these led 
have already been noticed. To detcrinine these positions with accuracy, hotcever, recourse 
must be had to the heavens, as the brigfit lutniimrics of the invisible firmament afford the only 
certain means for the attainnu’iit of this object. Astronomers of subsequent ages haire, there¬ 
fore, formed rules, on the most scit'ufific and correct principles, for finding lalUade and longitude. 
The most familiar of which shall now be explained. 

The altitudes of the heavenly l>odies, and their respective distances from each other, are 
the only data adapted to the solution of these problems, that can be directly obtidned by 
observation. Various circumstances, however, cause the apparent ]>laces of these bodies to 
differ from the true ones, and, therefore, previous to employing the observed altitudes or dis¬ 
tances in the calculations of the required quantities, they must be sulqectcd to several correc¬ 
tions. These corrections arc for the Depression of the Horizon, the Sanidiameter of the sun 
and moon, and the effects of Refraction and Parallax. Observed altitudes of the sun and 
moon require correcting for all these quantities, but as the stars have neither diameter nor 
parallax, observations made oti them arc only tf) be correct"d for the depression of the horizon 
and refraction. 

The following arc the principal causes which render these corrections necessary, with the 
method of applying them. Sec also Chafi kr V. of this Introdi'ction. 

11. Depression of i hr Horizon. —The observed altitudes of the heavenly bodies are 
arcs of vertical circles, comprised between these bodies and the visible horizon. These 
W'ould be the true altitudes, independently of other corrections, if the visual rays from the 
apparent circle which terminates the view, coincided with the horizontal plane, but, as these 
rays are inclined below tliat plane, the angle they form with it, is denominated the Depression 
of the Horizon. This angle evidently increases with the height of the eye. The angular 
distance between the zenith and the horizon of the observer, would be equal to 90 degrees, if 
the surface of the earth were a plane, and the eye of the observer not elevated above it. Hence, 
if this surface coincided with the line A C (^g. 8.) the eye of the observer being at A, a point 
in that line, and Z in.the direction of the zenith, then the angle ZAC would be a right angle, 
or 90 degrees. But as the terrestrial .surface is a curve, as represented in the figure, any 
point in P on this surface will necessarily be below the horizontal line A C ; and consequently 
if A P be joined, the angle ZAP will be greater than 90 degrees. Now, as the eye of the 
observer is always more or less elevated above the point A, suppose it to be at B, where the 
tangent from P meets the vertical line A Z ; then as the angle Z B P is equal to tibe sum of the 
two angles ZAP and A P B, and ZAP exceeds 90 degrees, the angle Z B P is always greater 
than a right angle. Draw B D parallel to A C, then the anglq Z B D will be a right angle, and 
the angle PBD will be the depression of the horizon, at the point B, or the quantity which 
the angular distance between the zenith and the horizon of the observer, exceeds 90 degrees. 

For the more ready application of this depression, its quantity is calculated for different 
altitudes, and arranged in Tables, so ba to be obtained by inspection. Sec the article 
DErRBssioN, Chai*. V. The quantity thus found, is always to be subtracted from the dbserved 
altitude, as in the following example.—Suppose it were required to find the apparent altitude 
of a star, its observed altitude being 36^ 24l 45*, and the height of the eye 30 feet above the 


horizon. 

Observed altitude of the star... 36® 24' 45 

Depression of the Horizon, (See the Table above referred to). 0® At 23* 

Apparent altitude required ...••••#36“ 20' 22* 
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19. SMumtAMBTXiui or TBt Son and Moom**mTIn> «teUiKies of the ^fi|NHr or lower limb* of 
the Son (tod Mochsi oiilyi oeii be directly obtained by bbserralton $ and aa the altitudes of tbar ceti* 
trea are required fur the subaequeot celoolationa, their aeoiidiamotert mute either be added to, or 
aubtractod fraoi) the obserred altitude*, to obtain thoae Of their centTea. 'Hieae apparent 
aeintdianieters, however, are not alwaya the tame, but may be easily caJoofated ibr any reqoircd 
time. The auo’aaemidiatneter, which is aubjcct to little variation, is given id the fioUtkai Aimnnuc 
for every 6th day | and the moon's for both noon and midnight of eveiy day. When the lower 
limb is observed, the semidiameter must be added to the altitude; but if the upper limb was 
the subject of observation, it must be subtracted from that altitude. The diameter of the 
moon is also subject to a small augmentation, in consequence of an increase of altitude ; 
but as this only amounts to a few seconds, it may be omitted, except when great accuracy is 
required. The following example will illustrate these prccepts.~>Supposc the altitude of the 
sun’s lower limb was, on the 9th of May, 1818, found to be 42'' 34', what was the altitude of 


his ceutre at that instant ? 

Sun’s semidiameter on the 7th (See Nautical Almanac) .... IS' 52* 

l’ro})ortioDaI diminution for two days .. 0 I 

StMiiidiamcter on the 9th of May... IS Si 


Observed altitude of lower limb.. 42° 34 0 

Altitude of the centre at the required time.. . 43* 49' 51* 

13. Effrcts of bbfraction.— When the rays of light pass obliquely from One medium 
into another of a dilTcrent density, they are bent out of their rectilineal course, and this effect 
is denominated Rbfractio.v. 'Fhe terrestrial atmosphere, being com[)osed of an indefinite 
Dtimber of strata, increasing in density as they approach the earth, the rays of light which 
traverse them, pass successively through different mediums, and consequently ought to be 
infiected towards the earth, In proportion as the density increases. Now, as the density of 
the atmosphere at different heights above the earth only changes by insensible degrees, a ray 
of light in passing through it, docs not describe a series of straight lines, but a curve, concave 
towards the earth, as represented in Jig. 9. 

When the ray arrives at the earth’s surface, at O, an observer situated at this point ivill 
receive it according to its last direction OS' j and as ail bodies appear in the direction in 
wliich the visual ray enters the eye, the heavenly body S will, in consequence, be Seen at S'. 

If in this case the altitude of the body were observed, the nftgle S'OH Would be taken, 
instead of SOH; and consequently the difference of these two angles is SOS', which is ihe 
Aatronomical Refraction. Its effect, therefore, is to cause the heavenly bodies to appear more 
elevated than they really are. Refraction, however, is only sensible in a vertical direction, and 
is not the same at all altitudes. For, when the rays of light fall perpendicularly oti the refract¬ 
ing medium, they do not suffer any refraction j and as the deflecting power augments with the 
obliquity of the incident ray, refraction gradually increases from the zenith, where it is nothing 
to the horizon, where it is the greatest; but where it seldom exceeds S6f, and is not often less * 
than dOf i the mean horizontal refraction being about 33'. As this quantity depends upon the slate 
of the Amospherc, it is not always the same at equal attitudes. Astronomers have, therefore, 
calculated it for a mean state of the air, and arranged the results in Tables ; which are sub¬ 
ject to a slight correction, when greater accuracy is required. 

As the general effect of refraction is to cause all the heavenly bodies to appear higher than 
tfeiCy really are, it accelerates tbeir rising, and retards their setting, and thus increases the length 
of the day. It also causes the apparent distances of these bodies from each other, to be 
greater than their real distances. Hence, refraction must be su&frucfed from the corresponding 

h 
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altitades of the heavenly odies, as found by observation. Thus, mippoec the apparent altitude 
of k star, found by observation to be IS*’ KX; then the corresponding refraction h'3/W) and 
therefore 15» l(f—3^ 2^=15’=‘e' .H4", the corrected attitude ra|otred. 

14. Effects of Parallax. —In the preceding explanations4be earth has been rt^rded as 
a physical point with respect to the distances of the heavenly bodies, and the axis of revolution, 
about which these bodies perforin their apparent diurnal motions, as passing through the eye of 
the observer, which is considered as the centre of the concave sphere. This, however, is correct 
only in reference to the stars, whose distances are so indefinitely great in comparison with the 
terrestrial radios, that all the visual rays from the same star to differeot parts of the earth’s sur¬ 
face may be considered as parallel to each other, without Introducing any sensible error into the 
result of the calculations founded upon this assumption. This principle cannot be applied to 
the bodies which constitute the solar system, on account of their greater proximity to the earth. 
Hence, when we wish to ascertain the correct situations of these bodies, it is necessary to reduce 
the quantities found by observation at the earth’s surface to what they would have been if taken 
at the centre. To avoid this difference in the apparent situations of the same celestial Imdy 
when seen from different places, astronomers suppose the earth to be a sphere and refer all their 
olxiervations to the centre ; regarding that as the true place of the heavenly body in which it 
would appear, if seen from this point. They also call the situation in which a body is seen, 
when observed at any point of the earth’s surface, not in a right line between it and the centre, 
its apparent place, and that in which it would appear if seen from the centre, its real place. The 
angle at the body subtended by the terrestrial radius, joining the point of observation and the 
centre constitutes the Parallax of that body. 

Let C (fig. 10. J be the centre of the earth, O the place of an observer, and S that of the 
soil, then the parallactic angle is 03C, subtended by the radius OC; and the angle SOH 
is that which measures the altitude of S. To an observer at O the body would evidently 
appear to be at s, but to another, at C, it would as clearly be seen at s'. Now, the former 
would be its apparent, the latter, its real place; and, therefore, the effect of parallax is 
to diminish the apparent height of the object; and must, consequently, be added to the 
observed altitude, or subtracted from the zenith distance, to obtain the true place of the 
body. The effect of parallax, like that of refraction, is wholly in a vertical direction; and 
since it is measured by the angle OSC, it is cot always the same quantity, but varii's with the 
altitude of the body S; for, this angle is evidently the greatest when the body is in the horizon, 
where the triangle OSC becomes nearly isosceles, as OS'C. From this point U diminishes, os 
the altitude increases, until the body arrives at Z, when the lines CS and .>8 both coincide 
with OZ; then the angle OSC vanishes, and the parallax becomes nothing. The mean horizontal 
parallax of the sun is about &'"78} that of the moon varies from 8boato4' to 62*. On account of this 
variation the parallax of the moon is inserted in the Nautical Almanac for noon and midnight of 
every day; from which it is easily found, by proportion, for any intermediate time. 

15. Declination. —Another clement constantly employed in finding the positions of places 
on the earth’s surface is the distance of the heavenly bodids, from the celestial equator, as 
measured by an arc of the meridian passing though the body. This is the DacLiNATtcf^) of the 
body; and is, consequently, cither north or south', as the body is situated in the northern 
or southern hemisphere. This element is also inserted in the Nautical Almanac for certain 
times; from which it may be easily reduced, by proportion, to any intermediate moment. iJy 
reflecting on these elementary quantities, and the circumstances connected with them, the 
reader will be prepared to comprehend some of the most simple end scientifi methods of 
finding latitude and longitude. 
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16. The ietitede of • place may be foond by vmricMU oietboda, but the most simple is by a 
meridiao' altitude of the sun. This may be o^tied by direct obaerraiioa, at tlie moment 
that lumiuary passes the meridiao of Che place for which the latitude is required, it may 
also be found from sercraJ altitudes taken near the meridian, aud a knowledge of the time 
correspooding to each. At the terrestrial equator, where the latfCude is nothing, the celestial 
equator passes through the zenith, and the poles of (be world are in the horizon. Bat if we 
suppose ourselves to advance along any meridian into either hemisphere the pole of that 
hemisphere appears to ascend above the horizon, and describe an arc of a vertical circle, equal 
to the arc of the meridian passed over.. Now, as the arc of the meridiao measures the lati¬ 
tude of the place arrived at, it follows that this is always equal to the elevation of the pole at 
that place. Hence, the inclination of the celestial equator to the horizon is equal tolbe ooro- 
piemcDt of the latitude. The object of taking the meridional altitude of the sun is, therefore, 
to ascertain this inclination ; and, consequently, the latitude itself. 

These observations may be familiarly illustrated in the following manner. Let PEP, 
(Jig. 11.) be a terrestrial meridian, and EQ the equator. When the observer is at E, the 
plane of the equator, supposed to be produced to the heavens, will pass through the zenith 
Z, and the poles will evidently be situated in the horizon HH. But on proceeding from E to 
O, the horizon gradually recedes from HH to H'H', and the pole P appears to ascend through 
an equal arc, but in a contrary direction. Hence, as the sum of the two angles ECO and 
OCP is equal to a right angle, and the sum of the two OCP and PC IP, also equal a right 
angle, if the common angle OCP be taken from each of these sums, there will remain the 
angle liCO equal to the angle PCH'; that is, the altitude of the pole equal to the latitude of 
the place of observation. Again, the angle ECH', which is the complement of ECO, is 
evidently the inclination of the equator to the horizon of the observer at O j and consequently 
the altitude of the equator at any place, is equal to the complement of the latitude of that 
place. All that is necessary, therefore, to find the latitude, is R> ascertain the height of the 
equator, and subtract it from ^ degrees. The easiest method of accomplishing this, is to 
observe the meridian altitude of a heavenly body, and reduce it to the true altitude by the 
corrections already explained, aud then either by adding the declination to this altitude, 
or subtracting it from it, as circumstances require, the height of the equator will be obtained. 
That is, if the sun pass the meridian, south of the observer’s zenith, add the declination when 
it is south, and subtract it when north; but if he pass the meridian on the north of that 
zenith, subtract his declination when south, aud add it when north.—The following example 
will show the application of both these precepts. 

Suppose the altitude of the sun’s lower limb, when he jrassed the meridian south of the 
observer, on the 9th of May, 1818, was found to be 46“ 32f ; what was the latitude of the place. 


Observed altitude of Sun’s lower limb . 46* 8"' 0” 

Sun’s semidiametcr, 9Ui May, add .. 0 15 51 

Observed altitude of Sun’s centre. 46 47 51 

Refraction, to be subtracted . 0 0 54 

♦ 46 46 67 

Parallax corresponding to this altitude, add . 0 0 6 

iVue altitude of the Sun’s centre . 46 47 3 

Declination north, 9th May, subtract . 17 16 18 

Height of Equator . 29 30 43 

. ............ 60* 15^ 
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The latitude may also be found still more readily from the observed attitude of • lUtr, the 
declination of which is known, as the corrections for stniidtBmeter and parallax are Clmt 
unnecessary. The meridtonal altitude of the moon will also afibrd the same result j but in this 
case the corrections are more tedious, and, from the irregularity in her motion, much greater 
attention is requisite to ensure equal accuracy. 

17* Another easy method of obtaining the latitude of a place, is by observing the greatest 
and least altitudes of a circumpolar star} half the sum of which is the height of the pole, or, 
as shown above, the latitude of the place. Let PP 12.) be the axis of the earth, HH the 
horizon, a and b the greatest and least heights of a circumpolar ..star; then, as this star 
describes a circle about P as a centre, the arcs Pu and P6 are equal to each other; Ha and 
Hh are its two altitudes in these positions; Hence, HPs=:i (Ha-4>Hh). Now, when Ha and 
Hb are found by observation, the heights of the j>ole HP, and, consequently, the latitude of 
the place is known. If Half the difference of the two altkodes be added to the less, or 
subtracted from the greater altitude, the result will also be the same; ftw Hh+hP or Ha—aP 
is evidently equal to HP. 

Exampte. —Suppose the greatest altitude of a chrcumpolar star was observed to be 
66* 48* 40", and its least, 36^ 18^ 20*'; required the latitude of the place of observation. 


Greatest observed altitnde. 66* d8' dO** 

Refraction to be subtracted. 0 0 24 


66 48 16 

36 18 20 

0 1 18 


True altitude of the Star.. 


17 

2 

Greatest altitude of the same Star. 


48 

16 

f 

Sum of their altitudes... 


5 

18 

Latitous of the place. 


32' 

3SP 


It is also evident that if half the difference of the two altitudes, which is 16* 15* 37*, he 
added to the less altitude 36® 1/' 2", or subtracted from the greater, 66* 48* 16", their sum or 
difference will be 51*32' 39^, which is the same as before. 

There are various other methods of ascertaining the latitude of a place, but these already 
explained are the most simple. A mere notice of one or two others W'ill, therefore, be suffi¬ 
cient. The meridian altitude of the sun, and consequently the latitude of the place of obser¬ 
vation, may be found from several altitudes of that luminary taken near the meridian. For 
this purpose, however, they should all be taken within seven or eight minutes before and after 
the sun’s passage over the meridian. The greatest possible number of them should also be 
taken during this time, and the interval between each should likewise be accurately marked. 
Then, rules have been investigated for obtaining the megp altitude from such a series of 
observations, and for reducing that to the meridian altitude; from which the latitude is found 
as before.—The same result may also be obtained from two altitudes of the sun, taken out 
of the meridian, and the interval of time between the observations; but the calculation is 
very complicated. 

. 18. Prom the preceding explanations it is obvious that the latitude of a place is readily 
ascertained ; but the problem of Findihg the Lohcitvinb Is of more difficult solution. Some 
easy methods have been devised for this purpose, which give th® result with sufficient accuracy 
on land, but at sea, where correctness is most essential, they are only approximations. This 


True altitnde of the Star... 

Least observed altitude. 

Refraction answering to this altitude 
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probiem^ bonremv i» so intimately iiKerirorea wftli tlie pvosperky of a commercial nation, 
that great rewards bara been ofj&xed for its easy mad correct solotioo. 

The rerdiution of the earth on its axis furnishes one of the most ready methods of 
determining longitude, or rather the difference between the longitudes of any two places on 
its surface. This diilcrcoce presents an accurate corre&poodeuce with that of the right 
ascension of two circles of declination, that are situated in the same planes with the 
terrestrial meridians. The period between two consecutive passages of the sOn over the same 
meridian is 24 hours. This period, therefore, corresponds to 360® of longitude, or of right 
ascension. Now, when the sun is on the first meridian, all places situated on that meridian 
reckon noon at the same instant of absolute time; but those on the opposite meridian reckon 
midnight, or 12 hours less} 180“ of longitude, therefore, answers to 12 hours of time. The 
great circle which passes through the poles, and has its plane perpendicular to that of the first 
meridian, forms two other meridians, one of which is 90“ east, and the other 90“ west of the 
first. All places situated on that to the west reckon six hours less than those on the first 
meridian. The astronomical day will not, tlierefore, have commenced at that time with them, 
and it will only be the 18th hour of the preceding day. Those places on the meridian 90“ 
cast of the first, reckon six hours mors than those on the first meridian, and consotinently 
have the sixth hour of the astronomical day, while it is only commencing at that meridian ; 
hence, 90° of longitude correspond to six hours of time. These 90* may also be divided 
into six equal parts of 15”; and each of these portions will then answer to one hour of 
time. One degree, therefore, is equal to one-fifteenth of an hour, or four minutes. By thus 
continuing the subdivisions it is evident that 15' of a degree are equivalent to one minute of 
tinae ; and 15" of a degree to one second of time. Thus the difference of longitude may oe 
reckoned in time, at the rate of 15“ to an hour. 

19. One method of finding longitude, therefore, consists in ascertaining the lime at any 
given place, and that which is reckoned at the same instant at the first meridian, or any other 
of which the longitude is knotvn. Then, by converting this time into degrees and minutes, 
it will give the difference of longitude betw’een the two meridians; and, hence, if one of 
these be the first merklian, this difference will be the longitude required : but if any other 
meridian than the first be used as the term of comparison, the longitude of the given place 
will be the sum or difference of these two loogitudes, according to the particular circninstances 
of the case. 

One of the most obvious ways of ascertaining the longitude is therefore by means of a 
chroupmeter; which being regulated for true time at any given nicridiaa would, if it did not 
vary, alvvays indicate the time at that meridian} and, consequently, as places under different 
meridians reckon diffisrent hours at the same moment of absolute time, all that is ncccssaiy is 
to wcertain the true time at the place where the longitude is required. The difference of 
true time at that meridian, and the one tor which the chronometer was regelated, would thus 
be determined; and the difference of longitnde between these Ihh) meridians would, in 
eoDsequence, be known. 

It cannot, bowevor, be expected that a chronometer should be absolutely free from ail 
variation', nor is this essential to a practical solution of the problem. If only its r«/c, or the 
quantity of this variation i» a given time, be uniform and known, the effects of variation 
may be readily corrected, and the true time equally found; for by adding the amount of this • 
rate for any given period to the time intkeated by the chrouomgter at the end of that period, 
i£ k be too slow, or subtracting it, if too fast, we shall still have the true time at the 
plaee for which it was rqpdated. This rate may also be ascertained from time to 
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time by astronomical obsen'atiooju Thus, if it were foanil Ihet the okrobowetw bed lost M 
the rate of two and a half seconds a day, and it were required to find tlie tree Hme wbeo 
it was indicated 9b. ISnu Ses. twelve days aficr it had beeH regnhKcd f we aJiould here 12 
times 2 s. or SOt, which most be added to the time, and the snm would be 9h. Ito. €•* If, 
on the contrary, the watch had gained at the same rate, this quantity must have been tub* 
tracted : and the time would then have been 9b» 15m. 6a. 

20. The easiest method of buding the time by astronomical observations, is to observe 
the passage of the sun over the meridian, for that is the moment of apparent noon, and by 
correcting this for the equation of time answering to that hour, the true time wilt be immediately 
found. This time, being compared with that given by the chronometer, corrected if necessary, 
gives the required difference. But as the longitude is to be found in numerous instances, in 
which the sun’s passive of the meridian cannot be conveniently observed, other means have 
been employed for accomplishing the same purpose. One of the most convenient of these is, 
an observation of the sun’s aliitudc, taken at least an hour and a half before he reaches the 
meridian, or the same time after be has passed it; from which the time may be calculated, 
and then used as if found by any other means. See Horary Angle, Chapter v. 

21. Eclipses of the Sun, Moon, and Jupiter’s satellites, with the occultations of the fixed 
stars, and the transits of Venus, likewise afford the means of determining Longitude; but either 
the protracted periods of their recurrence, the difficulty of observing them, or some other un¬ 
avoidable circumstances, preclude them from being universally applicable. 

22. The phenomena of the heavens, hotvever, present another method of ascertaining Longi¬ 
tude, which is more generally practicable than any of the preceding. Lunar eclipses seldom 
happen, and Jupiter's Satellites are not always visible; but the Moon is almost continually 
presenting herself to observation. As she rises about three quarters of an hour later every day 
then on the preceding, her distance from the sun, or certain stars, is subject to a constant and 
rapid variation. In some casefl, this variation exceeds 13° in 24 hours. This is a circumstance 
highly favourable to the solution of the problem of finding longitude ; for, if the distance of the 
moon from the sun, or a fixed star, be observed, the exact time of the observation known, and 
the moment when she has the same distance at the first meridian be computed, the difference 
of these times will give the longitude of the place of observation. To facilitate these calcula¬ 
tions, the distances of the moon from the sun and certain stars, near her path, are inserted in the 
Nautical Almanac^ for every three Itours, as they would be found if observed at the Royal 
Observatory. This method of finding the longitude, by Lunar Distances^ it t^e best that has 
yet been discovered; but though much has been done to faoilitate the calcolarions it requires, 
they are not readily performed by persons unaccustomed to such computations. We therefore 
refer to works written expressly on the subject, for the particular operations. 

23. Having thus determined any particular meridian and parallel of latitude, the situation of 
a place on the surface of the globe is found by the intersection of these two circles. When the 
positions of any two places are known, their relative distan^b and bbaring from each other 
may likewise be ascertained. The difference of latitude of any two places is found by sub¬ 
tracting them from each other when the latitudes are both of the same name, but by adding 
them together when they arc of different denominations. The same rale also applies to longi¬ 
tude. This w*ll be rendered obvious by an inspection of 13* where EQ represents the 

. equator, and PIP the first meridian, a and b two {daces whose difference of latitude is required. 
Then aq and are evidently these latitudes, and consequently bq^^aqvstaht the difference 
required. But, if a and o' were the two places, on contrary sides of the equator, we should 
have aq+t^qsnu^, for the required difference. In tbb illnslration of the general principle it 
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dtould iM^ftlwetTeU tiualwth ^teet ai« sttpjpm the same meridian; hot at 

only tM areeeropiised between each place and’ the equator b i»ed, the method b the same 
when thsgr are situated on differlbt meridians. To apply the general precept to a parttcoiar 
example} let it be reqaired to hod the diflbrenee latkode between London and St. 
Petendmrgh. 

Thelatitodeof St. Pstonlnifgfa b .... 5y* 2^ North 

Tbs istitade of Loodoo is...51 30 49 North 

fhe difference of Lstitnde reqaired.... 8® 25' 34" 

Again, if it were required to find the didcrence of latitude between London and Cape 
Town, near the southern extremity of Africa, we should have 

The latitude of Loudon. 51® 3(/ 49''North 

The latitude of Cape Town. 33 55 15 South 

The difference required 85® 26' -l" 

With a view of exemplifying the same precept, as applied to longitude, it must be observed 
that the longitude of a is the arc of the equator \q, and that of c is the arc ly', and conse¬ 
quently the difference of these longitudes is ly*—Iy=yy'. But if the place be situated on the 
opposite side of the first meridian PIP, as at C'; then the diiference of longitude between a 
and C' will evidently be ly -{- ly"=yy". To apply this, let it be required to fiud the difference 
of longitude between Paris and Constantinople; then we shall have 

The longitude of Constantinople. 28* 5ft' 15" East 

The longitude of Paris. 2 20 15 East. 

ITic difference required . 26° 35' * 0" 

Again, suppose it were required to find the diiference of longitude between Calcutta, and 
Port Royal in Jamacia.—In this case wc have, 

ITie longitude of Calcutta. 88* 29' 45" East. 

The longitude of Port Royal. 76 50 30 West. 

Tlic d(2ferencc required is. 165° 20 15" 

In these examples, all the longitudes are supposed to be reckoned from the meridian of 
the Royal Observatory, at Greenwich. In other countries, however, the reckoning commences 
at different meridians, and a slight computation is requisite for converting the longitude as 
reckoned in one country, to that as stated in another. This is accomplished by simply adding the 
difference of the first meridians to the given longitude when both quantities arc of the same name, 
as compared with the meridian to which it is to be reduced ; but subtracting the less number 
from the greater n hen they arc of different names; and the result will be tin- longitude required. 
Thus, if the place w'ere situated 6* 42' 36" east of the first meridian of Paris, and it was required 
to reduce it to the reckoning used by English Geographers, the difference of longitude between 
Grecuwich and Paris Observatories, which is 2* 20' 15", must be added (Paris also being east of 
Greenwich) to the above number, and the place will then be 9* 2' 51", the longitude accord¬ 
ing to our reckoning. If, on the contrary, the longitude had been west from Paris, then, as 
Paris is east from Greenwich, the difference of the numbers, or 4° 22' 21", would have been 
the longitude, as referred to the first meridian of this country. 

These observations apply equally to any other meridians; and to facilitate this reduction, 
we have inserted the difference of longitude between the first meridian of England, aud those 
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Uom wh'M'h the reckoning is geucnilly connnenc cd in other coiintrk* of Borope} «iHi frou: 
which uunibers, tJ»cir dilference from each other la waily fottttd. Bee Fimi* M»a*»taN, 
CuA Pratt V 

24. As a groat circle n>ay be arawu throogh any two poiota oh the aerface of the globe, 
and the sliortcst distance between them U the arc of this circle, the di0erencc of iatititde and 
longitude furnishes tiie means of ascertaining the distance and bearing of the two |>!accs. 
When tiiese arc situated on the same meridian, the difference of lattindc Is evidently the 
retjuired distance; but in ail other cases the arc of the great circle which measures this dis> 
tance, can only be found by the roles of Spherical Trigouomctrj-. 'I’lien, the complements of 
latitude are the two sides of a spherical triangle, and the difference of longitude the angle 
comprised between thein. The required distance is the remaining side, which is less than any 
other arc comprised between the two places. Let Madrid and New York be taken os an 
example; both are situated nearly on the parallel of 40” 30. Madrid is in west longitude 
3“ 42^ 15*, and New York, in 74“ 11', the difference is, therefore, 70“ 20 45”, on the parallel of 
latitude, which, multiplied by 45*62, the number of geographical miles in a degree on that 
parallel (See Chapter V\) the product will be 3215 miles, which is the distance between the 
two places, as measured on the parallel of latitude. The arc of the great circle, however, which 
passes through these places, is found by the rules of Trigonometry to be 52“ 2* 2ty; and this 
multiplied by 60 gives 3123 geographical miles for the distance. Hence, 92 miles is the 
difference of these results. The less is the correct one ; and, therefore, any other arc than 
that of a great circle gives the distance too great. When, however, any two places are 
situated nearly etkst and west of each other, the difference of longitude may be taken on the 
parallel, which is equal to half the sum of their latitudes, and this converted into miles, 
as above, will afford a good approximation to the real distance, the greater convexity «if the 
parallel being compensated by the obliquity of the great circle on which this distance should 
be estimated. But, when the difference of latitude exceeds a degree or two, the distance must 
be calculated by the roles of Spherical Trigonometry. Thus, the distance between the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, in latitude 51® 2H^ 40*, and St. Petersburgh, in latitude 59“ 56^ 2,1", 
and longitude 30“ 18' 45", is found by these rules, to be nearly 1130 geographical tuiles. The 
method above stated gives it about one-tenth too little. Another approximating method is 
to convert the difference of latitude and longitude into miles, and then consider these as the 
aides of a rectilineal right-angled triangle, having the required distance for its hypothenusc. 
This will then be found by squaring the two sides, and extracting the square root of the sum of 
these squares. But, on account of the angle included between the mcrijUlii and parallel 
being less than a right angle, and the sides being curves, this method gives the distance too 
great, in the preceding example it gives 1242*5 gct^raphical miles instead of 1130. 

25. When the places arc situated on the same meridian, their Bbarino from each other is 
north and south; when on the same parallel it is east and west; bat when they are neither on 
the same meridian, nor parallel, their bearing roost be found 1^ Trigonometry. In that cmc, 
as the meridians which form the tw*o sides, including the given angle, pass through the two 
places, the bearing of each {dace will always be the less of the two angles formed by the 
great circle, which measures their, distance and the meridian of the other place. Thus, if the 
bearing of St. Petersburgh from London be calcuilated from the spherical triangle havii^ two 
sides (the complements of latitude) and the contained angle (the dyference of longitude) 
given, it will be found to be 51*40', from the north towards the etMt. The bearing of 
London from St. Petersburgh, however, is not, on the opptmte point of tbecompMu; fora 
similar calculation gives it equal to 76“ htt 8I\ from the ionth toward" the west TWs 



diff^eotiie ihrliM^ tW loofi^Mit tiot bang ptinJld to otbet; mkI canseqoeotijr tbe 
alternate angles made the ihte|jtecti 0 o of the great c^e with tbcwe mendiafia are not equal. 

96. To determine tbe exact positimi of a place* aootber ciemeot* bolides its latkode and 
longitode* is necessary, and this is its hbigbt abovb the miv*kl of thessA. This elevation is 
determined either by Trigmiometrical or Barometrical measarcment.* There is evidently a 
ooooexion between the height of any place and the distance that can be seen from that eleva¬ 
tion, provided the view, be nnioterrOpted. Hence, if either the height or distance be known, 
the other may readily be found. One of the best rules for accomplishing this, is to multiply 
tbe square root of the height of the ej'e in feet, by 1'9247, and the product will be tbe distance 
that can be seen to English miles. For a height of thirty-six feet alx>ve tbe level of the sea 
we have therefore, l•2247x6s=7'3d^Q miles. Again, if tbe greatest distance at which aij 
object can be seen, be given in miles, its height will be found by dividing this distance by 
1*2247, and squaring the quotient, which gives tbe bei^it of tbe object in feet. This is the 
reverse of the above rule. Hcncc, if we take the same distance, we shall have (; ; •)* = gCr 

feet, the height required. See Distance, in CHAFI'ER V^ 

27- The shape of the earth has already been shown to be nearly that of a sjihere, (Art. 1.) 
but it still remains to explain the method of finding its magnitude and exact figure. T) a 
person accustomed only to contemplate what he secs on the terrestrial surface, this appears 
impracticable; but to those w'ho can c.xtcnd their views to the heavens, and embrace at once 
the relations which subsist between the positions and motions of the bodies that constitute the 
.solar system, and adorn the starry firraainent, the practicability is evident. To ascertain this 
figure, parts of the earth’s surface are measured in different directions, and the general result 
deduced from a comparison of these measures with each other, especially those of distant arcs of 
great circles. The usual method is to determine the length of a meridional degree in different 
latitudes, and by comparing these lengths, to deduce the form and magnitude of the whole 
terrestrial mass by the known principles of Geometry. Thougli this mode of procedure 
affords a good appro.ximatiou to the magnitude of the globe, it is less satisfactory in reference 
to its figure; since tbe arcs that arc compared are seldom on the same nicridiau, and conse¬ 
quently alTord no proof of the cun ature of its different parts. 

In explaining the methods by whicli these meridional degrees are determined, it will be 
sufficient to select an example from those which have been recently employed. The 
measurement of one of these arcs (for it is not necessary it should be exactly a degree} 
includes two distinct operations. The first is that of determining the meridian, and measiirc- 
iug the terrestrial arc comprised between two given points. The second consists in ascertaining 
the exact latitude of the two extremes of that arc. 

A meridian may be conveniently traced by means of a transit instrument. This being 
fixed at any point of the line, and adjusted by tbe circumpolar stars, or any otiier method, an 
object placed on each aide, w'here the axis of the instrument meets the horizon, will fix the 
meridian of that place. For tlie sake of convenience, we shall denominate these objects N and 
S. If then the instrument be placed at N or S, and its axis directed cither to the other object, 
or the primitive station, it wiU again be in the meridian, which may then be extended to a 
greater distance N' or S', in the very same manner as the points N and S were fixed. In this 
way the operations may l» continued to any required extent. Now, if the earth be a solid, 
generated by the revolution of a plane about its axis, all tbe meridians will be plane curves, 
and the direction fixed the above operations will be the true terrestrial meridian; but if 
tbe earth be different from such a solid, the meridians will be curves of double curvature, and 
corasiairn’iir^ratl'v f.bcv will not coincide with tbe line above described. Experience, however, has 
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shown, that if there be any diflfercnce in this respect, it ia 80 amaW that it may aafeiy 
neglected in any extent which the operations in the same country embrace. 

The next object is to determine tbc real extent of any arc of this meridian, in known 
measures; which is accomplished either by actual measurement. Or by calculation from a series 
of triangles. The simple measurement of the meridian, supposes the earth’s surface to be 
level, or to have the same convexity as the surface of the sea; but this condition can seldom be 
realized, except in a few places near the shore. One of these was found Pennsylvania j where 
Messrs. Mttson and Dixon measured an arc of 179,359*313 English yards in length. 

Having ascertained the linear distance Between the extreme points of the arc, the next 
object is to determine the latitude at each extremity j for the difference of these latitudes is 
the angle which the vertical lines at these points make with each other. For let OZ and 
O'Z' (fig. lb.) be the two verticals drawn to the points O and O' of the meridian OO'; 
and suppose these verticals to be produced to the centre of the parth at C. Draw the lines OH 
and O'H', perpendicular to OZ and O' Z', representing the horizon at OO' j and the visual 
rays OP and O'P', directed towards the same pole of the heavens; then the angles POH and 
P'O'H' will represent the elevations of tbc pole at the two points O and O'. Hence, if OH" be 
drawn parallel to O'H', the angle HOH’ will be equal to the angle HCO or ZCZ' j consequently, 
if at two points situated on the same terrestrial meridian, the height of the pole be taken, the 
difference of these heights will be the angle formed by the two verticals drawn to these points, 
or the latitude corresponding to the terrestrial arc contained between them. If the latitudes at 
these points be obtained.from observations of a star, from zenith distances, or by any other 
means, the result will be the same. 

The latitude of the uorthero extremity of the base measared in Penasylvania was found to be 39" 56' 19", 

That of Us southern extremity.. 38 27 34 

'The difference, or the meridional arc comprised between the two stations was, therefore,... 1" 28' 45^ 

It is not necessary that the two places of observation should exaq|]y include a degree; 
for this would always be difficult, and frequently- impracticable. As a small part of the meri* 
dian will not be sensibly different from the arc of a circle, the length of one dt^ec may be 
readily found from the arc measured. For if the angle comprised between the verticals be 

denoted by a, and the length of the arc by I, we shall leave o: 1": /: which expresses the 

length of a degree at the middle point of the arc. In the preceding case, we have 28^ 45* 
or 1-4792; r:; 179,369*313: 121,254*27 yards, or 68*8932 miles. And, by adding the latitudes 
of the extreme points together, and dividing by 2, we obtain 39* 11' b&'^ for tai middle point 
of the arc. 

28. This process is the most simple that can be employed for obtaining the figure and 
magnitude of the earth; but the circumstances under which it can be strictly executed are 
seldom experienced. It is altogether impracticable in thickly inhabited countries; and astro¬ 
nomers have tberelbre been obliged to attain the same object by a different method, in which 
the arc is not absolutely measured. To accomplish this, a base in any convenient situation, is 
first correctly determined. From this base a series of triangles is formed, by observing 
such disi^t objects, or signals, as can be distinctly seen from each other. In this process, the 
given base forms one side of the first triangle, and as the angles at each end pf this side have 
b<^ correcUy measured, the other sides may readily be calculated. By obaerring the angles 
it each station, subtended by two other signals, the computed side will be common to two 
triangles. The series may, therefore, be carried to any extent at pleasure j uid the sides of 
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ally distant triangle found by calculation. These triaugles are coutioacd as nearly in tbe 
direction^of the meridian as circumstances will permit, till a coaveaicot place for measuriaga 
second base is found. This being a side of the last triangle, the ^cement of tbe numbers, 
as derived from computation, with those obtained by actual measurement, confirms the 
accuracy of the whole process. It is not, however, suffident to know only the sides and angles 
of these triangles, to ascertain tbe extent of the meridional arc, the bearings must also be deter¬ 
mined j but this being found for any one of them by observation, those of the others are easily 
calculated. 

This'process will be familiarly illustrated by a reference to Jig, 16. The first triangle ABC 
has its vertex at the point A, where the observations commence, and its other two angles B 
and C, at any other two visible objects. In this triangle the base AB is measured, and the 
angles BAG and ABC are found by observation; then their sum taken from 180 degrees, gives 
the angle ACB j which should also be observed as a check upon the angles taken at the other 
two stations. The inclination of the base to the meridian AZ, or the angle BAM, should alto 
be observed ; and then with these given quantities the sides AC, BC, and the distance AM, 
made by the intersection of the side BC and the meridian, are found by the principles of plane 
Trigonometry. A second triangle is then formed with the former objects B, C, and a third 
D, which can be seen from the two others. The first of these triangles is horizontal; but on 
account of the coqvexity of the earth, the seeond is not in the same plane with it, the only 
common part being the line BC^ hence, the prolongation of the meridian AM will be elevated 
above the plane of the triangle BCD. It may, however, be depressed into this plane, by sup¬ 
posing it to turn about BC as an axis. In this motion the angle M' MC is not changed, because 
MM' describes a conical surface; and as the tvvo triangles ABC and BCD are very nearly in the 
‘same plane prior to this supposed movement, each point of MM' describes a very small circu¬ 
lar arc, which may be regarded as a straight line, perpendicular to the plane of the triangle 
BCD. So that the whole operation is reduced to that of supposing the line MM' to be depres¬ 
sed in the direction |||f the perpendicular at the point M ; after which the meridian thus pro¬ 
duced meets the side DC of the second triangle in the point M'. The position and distance of 
this point are then determined as in the preceding case. The same process is to be con¬ 
tinued for each successive triangle, till the whole series be completed to the required extent. 

29. Such is the nature of the curve determined by geodesic operations. The first part 
is a tangent to the surface of the earth j the second is a prolongation of the first, depressed 
in a vertical direction j and so in succession. This procc.ss will evidently give the same result 
as tbe two American astronomers obtained by their operations in Pennsylvania. 

The strict execution of such a series of operations, however, requires a succession of 
points situated exactly at the same distance from the centre of the earth, and so disposed 
as to serve for the angular points of the triangles. Then the sides of these triangles 
would be the chords of the same spherical surface, and their plane.s, by following the 
general surface of the earth, would always be horizontal. The terrestrial inequalities, how¬ 
ever, render such a choice of signals impossible; but this circumstance does not prevent the 
operations from being executed, as the observed angles may easily be reduced to what thqf 
would have been if,the signals had been so disposed. 

30. M. Picanl was the first who, in 1670, employed this method for connecting the 
par^lels of Malvoisine and Amiens, Since that period, the same process has frequently been 
repeated in other parts of the globe, by the most skilful astronomers, and with instruments 
of still greater accuracy than those used by Picard. The difference of latitude between 
these two places, he found to be I** 22' 55", and the meridional distance 78»830 toises} which 
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makes the degree equal to 57*057 toises. The distauce between MalvoisiHe and Sourdon he 
made equal to 68,430 toises, and their diffisrence of latitude 1** IV 57% which 57,064 
toises for the length of the degree in this piwt of the arc. The mean ts, therefore^ 57,060 
toises. According to this calbulation, each marine league contains 12853 toises. Adopting 
the spherical hypothesis, (which is sufficiently accurate fojp all geographical purposes) and the 
dinaensions of the globe in these leagues are, ' 

The circumference is eqnal ...... 7200 leagues. 

The diameter .2292 

The ^iua .114S 

And the superficial content...*• 16,501,200 square leagtiea 

' ■ » 

A comparison of the most accurate results obtained by measurements of this kind, shows 
that the figure of the earth is not an exact sphere, though approaching nearly to that shape. 
For the general list of these results we must refer to the article Pbcrkb, in^CHAP. Vj 
but the following selection bears immediately upon this point. 

Middle of ifae are. LengUi of the Mcasiircnr 

Places of observation. North Laiiiode. Degree l^g. |f. Names. 

Peru...00® Otf .. 68*732 .Booguer. , 

Pennsylvania.......... 39 12 ........ 68*893 .......... Mason and Dixon. 

Italy. 43 0 68*998 ..Bascovich and Lamaire. 

France.;. 46 12 69*046 .. Delaoibre and Mechain. 

Lapland .. 66 20| . 69*292 .. Swanberg, &c. 

These numbers clearly show that the degrees of the terrestrial meridian, measured in 
difierent latitudes, are not equal to each other. 

The degree measured in Lapland exceeds that measured at the equator by *56 of an 
English mile; or 965*6 yards, and their lengths generally increase as they approach the poles. 

The'convexity of the meridians therefore diminishes as the distance from the equator 
increases. * . ^ 

31. If the earth were a perfect sphere, all lines drawn perpendicular to its surface would 
meet in the centre; and when the angles they form at that point are coual, the arcs which 
subtend these angles would also be equal. On the contrary; if the earth be not spherical, equal 
angles will be subtended by unequal arcs. For, let AC, AC^ {^* 17) bp perpendicular,to the curve 
at A and A'; and also BC' and B'0, perpendicular to it at B and B^j and the angle C equal 
to that at €7; then, as the curve is fnore convex between AA! than betweep B aud B', the 
arc BB' is greater than AA'. From this, in conjunction with the precea,^ numbers, it 
appears that tbe figure of the earth is that of a spheroid, flattened towards the poles, and 
protuberant at the equator. A comparigon of the preceding measures also shows^ that tbe 
increase in the lengths of degrees, in approaching the poI<^ is veiy nearly as. llm squares of 
tbe sines of the latitudes where they 'were measured. It is also eiident, that, the diflerence 
between tbe spheroidal figure of the earth and that of a sphere ia extremely small; for the 
greatest diflerence in the lengths of the degrees is only a ver^y small fraetbn of the arc. 

32. From tbe measurement of degrees in the two hemisplmres, it has been concluded that 

the curvature of the meridians u not on the south, as it is on the north pf tbe equator. 

A degree mdMured at tbe Cape of 6ood:Hppc; by La Caillp, b sonth latitude 33® 18^1, was 
found to be equal to 69’(^6 miles; and therefore greater thtti the degree mei|sared in France, 
in laBi^e 46^ 12*; which was 0013^69*046(^1168. From this and other Mmilar comparisons, 
ft inferred that the figure of the earth is not only irregular but complete. It 
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should be remarked, however, that the accuracy of these measures cannot be depended upon 
with sufficient confidence to place the figure of the terrestrial globe among demonstrated truths. 

33. On considering the various degrees that have been measured with all the precision 
that modern science confers, we easily perceive that the meridians are not circles j and in» 
searching a curve which agrees with these results, the most simple is the ellipse, having its 
transverse and conjugate axes terminating at the equator and the poles. In this position of the 
elliptic meridian, the curve is most convex in the equatorial regions, and flattest within the 
polar circles; and the lengths of the degrees follow a similar ratio to those obtained by actual 
measurement. But as wo may conceive an indefinite number of ellipses to be so placed, 
that must be fixed upon, as the curve of the meridian, which agrees best with the 
observations. 

To afford a clear idea of this choice, it may be observed, that a circle may be drawn to 
touch any point of a curve, which shall more nearly coincide with that curve, than any other 
circle that can be drawn to the same point. From this near coincidence, tbe two curves will 
not sensibly differ from each other for a short distance on each side of the point of contact; 
so that the space actually measured on the elliptic curve may be supposed to have been 
measured on the circle. The radius of this circle, however, necessarily varies with the nature 
of the tangential curve, and will consequently be different for different parts of that curve; 
but the value of this radius of the osculatory circle may be found by calculation for any given 
latitude, in terms of the two axes of the ellipse. This value being muUipUed by2x3*1416 (the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its radius), and divided by 300, gives an expression for 
the length of a degree at that latitude. Hence, by putting two expressions thus obtained 
equal to the lengths of tbe two corresponding degrees measured in these latitudes, wc 
obtain two equations, involving only the two axes of the elliptic meridian, as the unknown 
quantities; and which the solution of these equations wilt, therefore, determine. This being 
done for the degrees which have been most correctly measured, in different latitudes, the near 
coincidence of the remits shows the close approximation that has been obtained, in the figure 
of the supposed ellipse. The arc measured at the equator by MM. Bouguer and La Conda- 
niine, compared with that measured in France by MM. Delambre and Mechaio, gives the 
following results for the two axes, expressed in toises of the French Academy. 


Semi-transverso axis, or radius of the equator . 3,271,864 toises 

Semi-conjugate axis, or radius of the pole.. 3,261,265 

Difference of these ra(Ui..... 10,59 


This difference, divided by the semUtransverse axis, gives the compression, or ellipticity of 
the earth, denoting its flatness at the'poles, as compared with its protubcrancy at the equator. 
The ellipticity, deduced from the preceding dimeitsions is, therefore, which is confirmed 
by the results derived from other methods of solving tbe same problem. 

By converting the above dimensions into English miles, at the rate of 2853 t uses to the 
marine or geographical league, and considering this last as equal to 3*^ English miles, we 


shall have. 

The equatorial diameter of the globe equal to .....:. 7936 Eugiish miles. 

The polar axis equal to.... 7910^ 

And consequently the difibreoce of these diameters equal to ... 25f 


9 ‘ 

If the arithmetical mean of these two axes be taken for the diameter of tbe earth, 
considered as a sphere, we shall have 7923* 125 x3'1416asa24,891 miles nearly, for the circum¬ 
ference. See Ellipticity in CHAPTER V. 
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leagues, the area ansvreringto this part of ibc figure. The sum of these will gt»-e the area of 
the whole surface. Hence, 


For 5* of lA>nsritu»lo an>l of latiiude we have ......... 

Foro®. . 

Fori'i'i.2® . 


. 30i8'7 square leagues. 
■t-’6'53r 
216 * 5 ) 08.5 


The whole area of IVnusvhauia . 365)2'I-loo square leagues. 


e^mion II. 


CONSTRUCTION AND I SE OF MAl»S. 


37 . Having shown the figure of the earth to be nearly that of a .sphere, it follows, r.s a 
necessary consequence, that the various j>arts of its surface may be correctly dtliueated on a 
spherical body. Hence, globes always afl’ord the clearest ideas of the comparative extent, 
and relative situations, of the different countries, and other conqx>ncnt parts of tliat surfatv. 
If, therefore, globes of sufficient magnitude could easily be constructed, and c<JO»‘eniently used, 
they wouM always constitute the best representatives of the earth. But, as the delineations they 
exhibit mast ahvays be confined to a small scale, they arc inadequate to the common piiq>o.Hes 
of geographical illustration. The configuration, the comparative extent, and the general outline* 
of countries arc all they can properly embrace. Thi.s is evident from the consideration, that if 
only one degree of latitude be allowed to an inch, (which would make Ibc map of Euglaud 
about six inches from north to .south,) the diameter of the globe corresponding to this size 
would exceed 9 feet and a half. Recourse must, therefore, be bad to the reproentation of a 
spherical surface on a plane, according to the rules of perspective; and though this cannot be 
done with mathematical accuracy, various approximations have been found which |x>sses* 
ufficient correctness for all the purposes of illustration. 

To accomplish this, two distinct kinds of representation have been employed : the one 
executed according to the Lawso/Prfjectian, and the other cffcctcil by means of Di'velf>pement. 
Fhe principal projections under the first of these heads are the f/rtht^raphir, the stereographies 
:he centrals and the globular. 

38|K)oN'STRt;cTioN BY PROJECTION. —In thc arthogmpfuc projection, the jKiint of view, r 


that in which the eye of the obsen'or is supposed to be placed, is considered as being at an 
infinite distance from thc plane of projection. Thi.s plane pa-socs through the centre of the 


globe, and is perpendicular to all the visual ray.s, which, according to the supposed situatiini 
of the eye, arc necessarily parallel to each other. 'I’he surface of a hemisphere is thus 
Teduced to that of a great circle of thc sphere, which is demonstrated by the principles of 
geometry to be only half the hemispherical area; and consequeotly all parts of that surface 
arc contracted by this projection. But equal parts of the splierical sudace are not reduced tu 
equal spaces on the map, as is obvious from an inspection of fig. 18. By this projectioa the 
till Ai il the straight line all/, thc arc in: by thc line h'c', and so in succession, 

««' beinsr almnlt Hence it is evident that the parts of the arc near the centra) ray 

almost pantllel to the line AB. e,t,«.rie..ce L a .™.U Wflmtioo. B.I thta 
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iucreaseH ra|»idly in ajiproacliiujf titc* fxirtmitics, A and IJ, of that iinc. lu]ual spaces on the 
suifacu of the apliere, uud their projecuoiiiy oji the piano, are also dissiuular, as well as unequal. 
Hence, this prf»jecti<in cannot, with propriety, be adopted in the construction of our common 
geographical Maps. 

30. Ill the Slereofrrnpltic Projection, the eye is supjioscd to be situated at the j)ole of the 
hemisphere opposite to that of which the surface is to be represculcd on the plane of projection. 
This plane also passes through the centre of ttie sphere, and is perpendicular to the visual ray 
from that centre. 10, P is the situation of the eye, APR a section of the hemisphere to 

be delineated, and .Ml, tlie diameter of the plane of projection. Here, as all the equal parts 
of the quadrant 14P are projected into the corritsjKinding parts of ilie rigiit line IJC, they are 
also contracted ; but the diminution is obviously more rtgular than in tiie preceding method. 
The stereographie projection is therefore much better adapted to the construction of geogra¬ 
phical maps than the orthographic. 

The princi|)al propertie.s of this projection are the following.—). The projcctifm of any 
are of a circle passing through the pole opposite the eye is a right line, equal to the tangent 
of half the distance of that are from the pole. 2. The priycctions of all ciieles which do not pass 
through this pole are circles. .3. The projections of all circles parallel to the plane of projec¬ 
tion are coneentrie circles, whose centres coincide with that of the plane of projection; and 
their radii are the tangents of half the arcs which measure their rcspi clive distances from the 
pole. 4. Tlie radius of projeclkm of auy great circle of the sphere, is equal to the .secant of 
the angle which the plane of that circle makes with the plane of projection. Tlu- radiu-. of 
projection of any small ol)li<jue circle is equal to hall tlie .sum, or half the rliflirenoe of the 
semi-langcnts of its grealesl and least distances Ironi the pole opjiositc the ey, according ri.s 
Uiis pole is within or without the given circle. (3. The angle whicn any two circles make with 
each otlicr on the plane of projection, is equal to that made by the original eiixles on the 
surlucc of the sphere. 

rn»m these propertie.s it follows, that the projections of all p.irts of the sphere arc either 
rigiil lines or circles, wbicii renders tliis method very convenient for practice. It is, 

tticrcfoie, ficqiieutly emphiycd in the eoiisiriulion of liemisphcric.d maps, thovigli it docs 

not give a correct representation of the glube. For. in this projociion the; di-tanccs 
bclueen the meridians are very unequal, the greatest bciiii: nc.ir the murgin of tiie 
whence tl;ey decrease in nppr<j[iehiitg the central meridian. The intervals between the 

parallels of latitude are likewise subject to similar ine(p)alisie> ; Ix ing the CTca'.cst at the 

pules, and diiiiiuLsIniig us they approach the equator. The eorrt >p< nding-paces on ilie map 
and the globe ate. tluTcforc unoqua!. This will be reioU red-■...i m,>re evident I y t. HMdermg 
that the .siiperfieial area of a lieinisphcre is equal to tvro great eireh> of the spiii rc ; and con¬ 
sequently the spaces on the maj>, if the projection were accurate, w< uid be equal to half those 
on the ghdie. Rut it is obvious from an inspection of figure IR, lliat the space 141. between 
tlie primitive circle and the next meiidinn, is neat iy equal to the adjacent ter degrees of the 
arc, or to 14(1; but ( S is only about half of F7(.—Th»' same observation also applies to '.he 
parallfl.s of latitude, tiic spiu'cs between which diminish fnnn the poles to the centre. Now, a4il 
the areas oftliese spaces are as the rectangle's of ilu.sc two dimensions, it follows that thowe 
near the margin of a map, .sicrcographieally constnteied. are nearly equal to the eorrcspondinc 
‘paces on the globe, while those near the centre arc little more than one fourth of the original 
-paces. 

40. A third projection in perspective is the Central. 'Fhis supposes the eye t* be placed at 
the centre of the sphere, and the plane of projection to be tangential to its suifat-r. It ^rreacuu 


m 
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the advantage of having all the places situated on the same great circle of the globe represented 
on the map by a right line; but as it enlarges the parts near the margin of the map so much, it 
is seldom employed for geographical purposes. 

41. The PrryVer/oM is a modification of the stereographic, and was proposed by 

La Hire, for the purpose of introducing a greater degree of symmetry into the various parts 
of the globular surface and their corresponding representations on the map. Instead of 
conceiving the eye to be placed at the surface of the sphere, he supposed the radius of the 
globe, perpendicular to the plane of projection, to be produced, and the point of view to be in 
this line, and at a distance from the surface of the sphere eijual to the sine of 4o". By this 
means the radius of the plane of projection is bisected'by the line which joins this point and 
the division of the arc answering to 45*. Thus (jig. ‘20.) if Cl*' be produced to P, till EP be 
equal the sine of 45°, and the quadrantal arc .AI) be bisected in F, and PF be joined, then 
AC will also be bisected in (i, and by drawing lines from P to every 10 degrees of the 
quadrant, all the other parts of the line AC will also be nearly ecjual to each other. But as 
the sine of 45'’is equal to \ry/'2, wherer is the radius of the circle, its value is always an irrational 
quantity, and therefore the line EP, which is 0) be equal to this (juantity, cannot be set off 
wdth accuracy. This, however, is no real inconvenience in practice, for 7 ', rv'‘2='7071^ j and, 
consequently, if EP be made equal -“r, or •71r, it will not introduce any sensible error into 
the construction. Another easy method of fiiKtiiig tne point P is to construct an equilateral 
triangle ABP on the diameter AB, which will also give the point I’ with sufficient accuracy for 
any practical purpose ; for in that case CP = AB vA'i == rv'd = l‘73'2r. Hence (’P—CE = 
EP = l'732r—r = ‘732^; which only differs from the sine of 45" by •{)249r, a quantity which 
is too small to introduce any material error into the construction. 

M. Parent, however, obsened that, though the radius of the plane of projection was 
bisected by the line PE, it still required to be ascertained where the point P must be placed 
that the inequalities between the divisions of the diameter .\B might be the least possible. To 
answer this condition, he found EP=’595r, for which -,*,ths of the radius may be taken in 
any practical case. The same geometer also found that, when it is reipiircd that the zones 
of the hemispherical map should occupy spaces respectively proportional to those they have 
on the sphere which they represent, the point of view P must be removed to l’l()5r beyond E, 
that is, EP must be made equal to l-i05r, or very nearly l^ths of the radius. Hence it may 
be observed, that while these modifications of the stereographic projection sacrifice the 
advantage of the meridians and parallels of latitude, cutting each other at right angles, and 
change the circles into ellipses, they do not accurately preserve the equality of the space, or 
the similarity of the configurations. 

In the globular projection, however, or in either of M, Parent’s modifications of it, these 
inequalities are greatly reduced, for the divisions on the equator and the central meridian 

are equal to each other ; and therefore equal spaces on the sjihere are rcprcscnied by nearly 

equal spaces on the map ; a circumstance which renders this projection the most proper for 
geographical purposes. The meridians and parallels of latitiule being ellipses of such small 

*xcentricity, they arc generally made circular, which facilitates the construction, without 

distorting the map. Since the late invention of the excellent instrument for drawing 
ellipses, however, this approximation has been rendered unnecessary, by the facility with 
which these curves of any size and excentricity may now be drawn. 

42. It is customary to consider the Stcrcographic Projection as embracing three distinct 
ca.'R-s, in reference to the plane of the primitive circle. 1. That upon the plane of the 
equator, which is called the polar projection, bccaUoC the eye is supposed to be in one of 
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the poles. 2. That upon the plane of the lueriUhm, (;'«*iierally that of the island of Ferro) 
which divides the globe into two hemi'phercs, the one containing the old and the other the 
new continent. This is usually called the meridional projection. 3. That upon the plane of 
the rational horizon of any place whatever, which sup|)oscs the eye to be situated at that 
place. This is the horizontal projection. The inetho<l of construetirig each shall therefore be 
explained—taking the elegant constructions in Puissant's Topof'raphie as our general guide. 

43. Construction of tiik Poi.ar Projiu tion. In this projection the eye is supposed to be in 
one of the pole'*, and consetjucntly in the point where all the meridians intersect each other. 
As the plane of the etpiator is the plane of projection, the meridians are necessarily 
represented by radii of that circle, and as the parallels of latitude are all parallel to the 
equator, they arc represented by concentric circles, the common centre of which is that of the 
primitive circle. 

Projection of the Meridians .— Let AP (ftg. 21.) represent the radius of the terrestrial 
sphere, ami AClil) one t)f the great circles of that sphere; then the centre P being taken for 
the projection of the fiptic axis, or the point of view which is placed at the pole, the 
circumference ACliH will be the projection of the cipialor. Now, as the planes of the 
meridians all intersect each other in the axis of the earth, the jirojcciion of the first meridian 
may necessarily be represented by any diameter ol the primitive eirelc. Let this diameter be 
AU ; and divide the ciicnmference ACllD into the required number of equal parts, in the 
)>oints a, b, c, &c. and a', l>, o', &e. If the meridians and parallels are to be drawn to every 
10*, the number of these [laits will, of course, be nine in each quadrant. Then, though 
the centre P, and each pair of these corresponding points, «lraw the diameters, or/', bl/, cr\ 
&c. and they will be the meridians reipiired. Henee, the «lifTerence of lotigitnde <if each pair 
of conseculive meridians will be measured by the aia.s .la, ah, he ; or llo\ o'b', Pc', ik . 

Projection of the Parallels. —To describe the puraliels eoi re^pending Jo the above division, 
drawthe tiiameter CD perpendicular to Alt. and join the pt)inls l)u,l)/>,l)r, &c.; then these lines 
will cut the diameter .\R in the points n, n' n",Sic. With P as a centre, and P«, Pn', Pn", &c. 
as radii, describe circles, and they will be the parallels required. If C/) be set off equal to 
23-J'‘ and 1)/^ be joinetl, cutting AP in //, and with P as a Ci iitre, and P/r as a radius, if a circle be 
describcil, it will be the projection of one of tlu’ polar eireh s. 

In this method, I) is the point <d’ view, and the points n, ?/', 7/ ", ftc. arc the stercographic 
projections of the corresponding points a, h, e, ttc. belonging to the required parallel> ; for 
if the circle A('IJI) be conceived to turn about the diami ter .\l>, until it make a right angle 
with the plane of the figure, the radius PD will be [H'lpendicular to that plane, the point C 
will be the pole opposite the point of view D, and the ares Aa, Ah, Ac, &e. will be the 
respective latitudes of the parallels a, b, c, iScc. Conseipiently, the traces n, n’, n'\ tStc. of the 
visual rays Dm, Dm', Dm*, &c. will represent the points a, b, e, Ke. upon the {iersiicctivc plane 
ACBD. 

44. Having thus constructed the whole hemisphere, it only remains i » mark the positions 
of places according to their latitude and longitude, to dermeatc tlie contours of lakes and 
seas, and to trace the courses of rivers, according to the same datsi. In this projection the. 
meridians and parallels of latitude out each other in the same manner as on the surface of tht 
sphere. But, it should be remarked that, though the spaces contained between two mcridiaus 
and two consecutive parallels, near the centre of the map, are represented on the plane o; 
projection without much defect, those that are situated near the margin arc greatly enlarged, 
iu conseipiencc of the increased obliijuity of the visual rays as they recede from the optic axis 

45. Construction of the Meriilional Projection. — When the primitive circle is a meridi.'m 
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tlie point of view is upon the circumforonce of the C(|iiatur, the projections of which is a right 
line, perpondicular to the axis of the earth, or to the central meridian of the map. This 
construction also embraces two distinct operations, the projection of the meridians, and that 
of the parallels of latitiule. 

Projeeiion of the Meridtans ,—Let All fjl'. 19.) be the projection of the eijualor, PP' the 
axis of the earth, and C the centre of the map, or the projection of the point of view P, 
upon the jilanc of the meridian APIIF, considered as the primitive circle. All the meridians 
have PF for their common intersection, and their projections being circles, the circumferences 
of these circles will necessarily pass through the points P and F. When the distance between 
each pair of the meridians is to be ten degrees, divide the arc HP' into nine equal parts in the 
points «, A, c, &c. and join Pa, PA, Pc, &c. ; then the points 1, 2, 3, &c. where these lines 
intersect CB, will be the points in that line tlirough which the meridians must respectively pass. 
Consequently, the method by which they arc to be drawn is reduced to tlrat simple problem 
in the elements of geometry, by which a circle is described through three given points. Now 
if FI be joined, the angle AIF, will evidently be equal to the angle A IP, and consequently 
the line .‘\B, which bisects the angle PIF, will pass through the centre of the circle described 
through the three points. The same is also true with respect to the angles P2P', P3P', &c. 
and therefore the centres of all the meridians will be in the right line .All, or in that li’ <• 
produced. 

If the hues PI, P2, P3, &c. be bisected, and perpendiculars drawn to these lines, at the 
points of bisection, it is evident, from the principles of geometry, that these perpendiculars 
will pass through the centres of the circles described through these points ; and .‘^ince the line 
AB also pas.scs through the centres of the same circles, their intersections will necessarily deter¬ 
mine these respective centres. Xow, since a line drawn parallel to the base of any triaimle 
cuts the other two sides proportionally, bisect PC in p, and draw pq parallel to ('ll, which will 
evidently bisect ail the lines PI, P2, P3, &c. in the points y, r, .s-, &c. From these points draw 
the perjKmdiculars yo, ro', so", &c. intersecting AB in the points o, o', o', &c. then will thc.se 
points be the centres required.—Hence, with the points o, o', o', &c. as centres, and the lines o\, 
o''2, o'^3, &c. as radii, describe the circles PIP', 1*21*', P3P', &c. which will be the mcridian.s of 
the required hemisphere. From the synm.ctry of the figure, it is obvious that, if the distances 
Co, Co', Co", &c. be set off on the line CB, from (> toward# 11, and circular arcs be dcseribcil 
from P to P', on the opposite side of PP', they will be the meridians corresponding to PIP', 
F2P', P:iP', &c. 


Projection of the Parallels. ' Divide the (juadrants P.\ and PB, so as to make the part.i 
Po', a'A', A'c', Sec, respectively equal to the part.s B«, ab, be, &c ; then, since the parallel circles 
ought to pass through the corresponding points «'«' A'A', it is evident that their centres will be 
upon the axis FP, produced, .loin (b/, CA', O', &c. and draw the lines a'n, b'n, dn", he. 
perpendicular to Ca' CA', CV, he. and then it may easily be proved, by the elements of geo¬ 
metry, that these liiie.s a'n, b'n', c'n", he. are the radii of the respective parallels A'A', c'r', &,c. 
Hence with n, u, n", he. as centre.s, and the lines ««', n'A', uV', as radii, ilescrihe the circles 
•ti'o', A'/y, tV, &c. which will be the parallels requir«‘d. If CP be (iroduceil, and the di-stances 
P«, Pn', Pm", &c. be set off from P' they will give the centres of the corresponding parallels to 
be described about the pole P'. 

The following elegant construction of this case is given, by M. Puissant, in his Topogra- 

phy. 


Prfycctifjn of the Meridimis.~\jOt AH, (fig. 22,) he the projection of the equator, PP' the 
axes of the earth, and C the cei.*re of the Map, or the projection of the point of view upon the 
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plane of the meridian, APBP', considered as the primitive circle. Then the centres of all the 
meridians Mill be in the line AB as before.—Divide the arc AP into any number of equal parts 
Aa, a/;, be, &c.; draw the diameter aa', and through its extremities draw P'a and P'a', which 
will cut AB, and AB produced, respectively, in tlic points n and hi. 'riicse points will be the 
respective projections of the extremities of that diameter of the meridian passing through a 
point, of which the longitude, with respect to the first meridian PAP', is m<!asurcd by the arc 
Aa. If, therefore, from the middle of mn, as a centre, and with a radius eiiual to half tnn, 
the arc P«P' be described, it will be the projection of the required nieridiun. 

Employing the same construction for the points //, c', &c. wc shall evidently have the pro¬ 
jections of the other meridians; and in consequence of the syninietry of the figure, the same 
method which answers for the semicircle P.AP', will also serve fur PBP'. The meridian which 
has its plane perpendicular to the plane of Projection, .APB, will evidently be represented by 
the axis PP'. 

If any difficulty be experienced in comprehending this construction, it will only be 
necessary to conceive, as in the preceding ease, the circle APBP' to turn about AB, so as 
to take a position perpendicular to the plane of the figure; ihen tlie radius CP' will be 
perpendicidar to that plane, P' representing the jioint of view, and the circle .APBP' the 
eijuutor, divided into any given number of eijual parts. When the ntericians are t() be drawn 
through every 10', the number of these [larts will be B<3. Now, if through the points 
of division a, h, r, &e. we suppose the visual rays P'h, P7i, P'e, ^t(^ to In* drawn, their traces 
H, 74', n”, SiC. upon the place of projection, will represent the corresponding points of the 
meridians. 

Projection of the Par(i/le/.i .—These circular curves ought to pa-s throuirh the corre''poiiding 
points of division h/ 4 ', gg', //', &c. and their centres will necessarily be situated on the juo- 
longation of the axis PP', and may be determined as follows. 

Draw the riglit lines B/t and B/i', the first cutting PP in 1 ', and the other in r, aijd ri' will 
be the diameter of the parallel. Sitice the three points/i, r',/»', are upon the parallel 11 / 4 ', all 
is given that is nece.ssary for describing it. Therefore, if with o, the iniddh* of rt', as a centre, 
and a rtulius equal to oh', the arc hr'h' be described, it will be the [larallel ai;swering to 
the latitude /«; and consequently if each of the divisions be 10 , it will be that to latitude SU‘. 
The same construction will give all the other parallels (kc. 

4(5. Co5;sTRUc:rio\ OK the IIouizovtai. Pko.»i-.< i ion. — In tiiis construction the rational 
horizon is the plane of projection ; the point of view is the pole of that horizon, and the meri¬ 
dian which passe.s through the place for which tlie map is tolie eoiistructi'd is a right lim, and 
is called the prutcipal iiuridiait. 

Prujedion of the Meridians .— Let .ADBE (fig. ‘2B.) be the horizon of the place : its centre 
C will be the projection of the point of view, or of the pole of that hoiiz ni. Let .\B, also, be 
the diameter wliich represents the pritieipal meridian, or that which passo ihrongh the middle 
of the map. If the angle PCA be eipial to the height of the pole, and /'E perjicndieular to 
AB, the riglit line PE cuts .AB in a point p, which will be the projeetimi of the elevateil pole 
of the globe P. If EP' be drawn and produced to meet the prolongation of AB in p', this 
point will bo the pmjection of the depressed pole P’. '^I'hc projection of the meiidians, ail 
which intersect each other in the points p and p\ have their centres upon the right line Sis', 
perpendicular to the middle of pp', at F. This line SS' is called the line of the centres of the 
meridians ; and it is remarkable that CF is eipial to zAT, which is the tangent of the arc that 
measures the height of the pole. To render the principles of this construction more evident, 
suppose aa in the preceding cases, the circle ADBE to be turned about AB, till it becomes 
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pcrpomlinilar lo its priinitivo p<.>itii>n. ^o\n'^»vut the axis of the earth, 

t!.e railius ( li will he peipoudiculur lo iho plane oi the hgnre, the \HVtnt \\ consKlcml as the 
point i.f view, will be projeeteil into C ; ami the visual rays KP uml Kl’* will evidently meet 
tlie pjane of project ion in the points /> and /. To tietermilic the projection of the iiieritliaiis, 
M third point is retjnisite, and is tluis tound. 


The meridian that has its plane perpendicular to the principal meridian AB, cuts the 
horizon in tlie rii,dit line 1)E, which is perpendicular to AB. Therefore, if frotu the point V 
us a centre, and with the radius FD, the are P/rE be described, it will be the projcclinn of 
the meridian passinir throut;h 90'’ of longitude, reckoned iVoni the principal meridian AB. 
'Fhe projection of the etpiator does not present greater dillieuUy ; for, if tlie diameter QQ' be 
drawn perpendicular to F’P', it will be that of the equator, and its pnycetion upon the map 
will be qq'. Consequently, if from the middle of the line yy', as a centre, and with a radius 
equal to ^ qq’, or equal to the cosecant of the latitude from the centre of the map, the arc 
DyE be described, this arc will be the projection of half the equator. 

It has already been stated, as one of the pro|>erties of the Sterei>graphie projection, that 
the angle formed by the prt>jeetions of two meridians, is equal to the angle formed by these 
meridians on the surface of the sphere, or rather by tlie incerseetion of their planes in the axis 
of that s[)here (Art. 119). This gives the following construction. From the point />, as a centre, 
and with any arbitrary radius, as /jF, for example, describe a circle, divide it into us many 
equal parts as there are meridians to bo drawn, conimencing at AB ; if these are to be 1(»“ 
from each other, the number will be lU). Through all the points of division, draw radii, jiio- 
longing them till they meet the line of centres SS', in the points x, .r", Ike. which will lie 
the centres of the projections of the meridians. It is evident, however, from the .symmetry of 
the figure, that it will be sntlieient to draw the radii in the first quadrant of the circle. But 
this process becomes inconvenient in practice, on account of the great increase of the ratlins, 
when the divisions approach the extremities of the quadrants. In this case, the points where 
the meridians meet the jilat.e of projection may he determined in the following manner. 

From any point in the line AB, or its prolongation, as F, for instance, let fall a perpen¬ 
dicular FA-, upon the line FI’', and set ofT FA from F to A'j then with thi-s last point, as a centre, 
and a radius equal to k'F, or with any other radius taken at pleasure, but rather large, describe 
a circle, and divide it into the same number of 0(]aal parts as before. Next, draw the secants 
X//!, k'n', k/tJ', &c. tbrougb all the points of this division, and their extremities, w, n”, &e. in 
the line SS', arc upon the projections of the planes of the meridians. Therefore, draw the 
right lines nCit, v'Cu', n'’Cu", &e. stud the diameters ttm, n'm>, &c. will be the projections 

required. We shall eon.scqucntly have three points tt, p, ni, &e. in each meridian of the map, 
from which the curves themselves are easily drawn, by the method already explained. 

Prtfjectiun of the Parallels .—The Parallels of latitude in thi.s projection arc easily described ; 
for their planes being perpendicular to the prinei[»al meridian .AB, the diameters of their pro¬ 
jections are obtained in the same mariner as that of the crjnalor itself. Hence, after having 
divided the circumferenee into the given number of equal parts, draw r ight lines from the point 
of view E to every two eorrc.spotrding points of the division. In the pre.scrit instance El, and 
El'. 'I'he interval tr', iritcreepted between the.se right lines, taken upon the meridian AB, 
will be the diameter of a parallel. Here, it evidently belongs to the parallel drawn through 
the first division from the pole, or 80®, since the are AP measures the height of the jrole. 

But for the parallels which arc very distant from the elevated pole P, this construction 
cannot be practised, because the point v is then so distant from the ceriti’c of the map. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the intcrscction.s of the planes of the parallels with the plane of 
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urojectioii AUBE may be traced. These are necessarily parallel to DE, and their distauce 
from it is 

sin. latitude of the parallel 
cos. altitude of the |>ole. 

When (he latitude i.s south, the pole P being (he north pole, the value ot z becomes iiegain e ; 
then, instead of setting off the value on CA, it must be set off on CB. 

It follows from this that, if at the distance x fioni the line DE (fig. 2i.J the parallel de be 
drawn, the points d and e, which are common to that parallel, and the cireumfercnce ADBE, 
belong to the parallel required ; but this circle also pas.scs through a point, as v, determined by 
the jneceding method. VV’e have, therefore, the three points necessary for describing the arc. 
l^uuxant's Tofwgra/j/tie. 

47. 'I'lie inecpiality of the spacc.s ns given by the Stercographic projec tion, does not admit 
the employment of a rectilineal .scale for measuring the distance from one place to another, 
which is always the arc of a great circle, but, by means of tlic graduation itself, the distance 
between the centre of the map and any other place may always be determined, 'rhu-s, in a 
horizontal projection for London, the distance between that eai)itaj and any other jdaec in the 
hcMiiisplicre of whieli it is the centre, may be readily found, by means of this graduation. This 
]iro[)erty results from the eireumslanee that all the grc;at circles passing through the centre of 
the tnap, l ut each other in the optic a.vis, anti have right iines drawn thiaaigh tliis centre for 
their piajeetions. lienee they admit of a similar graduation to that of the ecpiator, in the 
lieniisphcres constructed on the |>lane of the nieridian. 

•18. CoSsTRur rioN OF THK fitouiT .cK pKojKf Tio.N.—.According to the cxj)Ianation of this 
projcclioti and its advantages, (.Art. 41,) tlic cli.stanee VjV( fig. ‘20.J licitig ecjual to P", which is the 
sine of 45', let the arc lil.) be divided into any number of eijual jiarts (10® each, for example) 
in the points «, A, r, tte. and join IV/, PZi, Pr, ike. Then these lines will cut (he diameter AB 
in the points 1, 2, 3, Ikc. and make the several divisions nearly equal to each other. If, therefore, 
circles he described through the points DIE, D2E, D!1E, &c. by the methods a ready explaineo, 
they will eon.stitute the meridians required. For, though these meridians are not aetnaliy eir- 
cle.s, the: exeentrieity of (he ellipses is so small that it is usually neglected ; hut the elliptic 
meridians may be ca.sily drawn when the rctpiircd accuracy renders it necessary. The curva¬ 
ture of the circular meridians near the middle of the maj) hceomes so small, and their radii, in 
conserpienee, so great, that recourse must frequently he had to methods of drawing them without 
eonqiasses. t)ne of the most convenient instruments for this purpose is (wo rulers, AC and 
BC, (Jig. 23.) united together, by a joint at C, so a.s to juTmit.tlicm to form any given angle with 
each other. When tliis simple machine is to he used, a steel pen, or other .sniiahle iiistrumeijt 
for drawingline.s, must he fixed in the centre of motion C ; atnl, the map being strctehcHi upon 
a smooth surface, this centre is made to coincide with the point >i (jig. 22.) ; the edges of the 
rulers AB and BC resting against tw<» pins of metal fixed at the polos P and P'. 'I'licn, without 
varying the angle ACB, the point C i.s to ho moved from »i to P and P' resiieetively, while the 
edges of the rulers are still pressed against the pins at these two points, and it will describe the 
arc PmP', reijuired.—With the new instrument already mentioned, the elliptic meridians 
may he drawn with great facility. 

In order to describe the parallels of latitude, let Ali (%. 20.) be produced to P till BP* be 
equal to Fg. Divide the quadrant AE, like BI), into any nnmhcr of etpial jiarts in the points 
a, //, d, &c. Then if PV, Pi/, P'P, tkc. he joined, these lines will cut CF in the points P, 2', 3'. 

&c. through which the parallels of latitude arc to he drawn as before. 

40. As no construetian can represent a "I'herical smface with acemacy mi a plane, that 
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which preserves the f'reatesl equality of ratio between the spaces themselves and tlicir repre¬ 
sentatives should be preferred for geographical purposes. On this account, the suggestions 
of M. Parent, for dividing the dinnietors AB and DE 20.) of the plane of projection, as well 
as the circumscribing circle AEBI), into equal parts, deser\'c particular attention in constructing 
Maps of all extensive regions.—But, as the actual description of the meridians and parallels is 
not altered by this division, the method does not require further illustration. 

50. Projection bv Dbvelopkmknt. —Among the various forms under which solid bodies 
appear, the cone and cylinder immediately present themselves as those only whose surfaces can 
be accurately represented on a plane; for, if we conceive the surface of a cylinder to be unfolded, 
it will form a rectangle, and if the same be done, in reference to the cone, the expansion will 
be a triangle. This supposed process is called Developement ; and, as it relates to the ctme, 
is, at the same time, the most ea.sy and accurate mode of constructing partial maps, particularly 
when they do not embrace a great e.xtent of latitude. 

The cone evidently presents the greatest affinity to the hemisphere ; and therefore affords 
advantages in its developement which no other body offers. In the comparison between the 
surface of a truncated cone, and a spherical zone, the surface of the cone is either considered 
as tangential to that of the sphere, or as cutting it in two parallels of latitude, and conse¬ 
quently lying partly within and partly without the sphere. In the first of these methods, the 
surface of the cone is supposed to coincide with that of the sphere iti the middle parallel 
of the zone which the map is intended to represent. In this ease, the parts of the eone 
above and below this parallel will necessarily be out of the sphere. The muklle parallel 
is therefore the only one that has the same extent, both on the map and the globe ; all the 
other parallels being greater on the former than on the latter. To explain the principles of 
this developement, let PC (Jig. 26.) he the radius of the sphere, and p a place situated on 
the middle latitude of the zone to be partially represented (with respect to longitude) on 
the map, and draw the tangent pP meeting the axis of the earth produced in P', then will pP, 
the cotangent of the latitude of p, be the radius of that parallel of latitude. For, in this 
construction, the meridians are evidently all right lines passing through the vertex of the 
cone, and the parallels of latitude arc circles parallel to the base of the cone, and having their 
common centre in its vertex. Since the line pP is greater than the arc pP, and the same for 

if 

all lines drawn from the parallel to the vertex P, it follows that the angles they form witli 
each other at this vertex are greater than those formed by the meridians at P, the pole of the 
sphere. Now, as angles subtended by the same arc are inversely as the radii of the circles to. 


which they belong, those at the vertex of the cone* may easily be foun-d by proportion j for 
with pP and/>R for the radii of the respective circles, if n denote the number of degrees in 
that arc on the sphere, wc have 


pP : pH : ; B ; n. 


pi" 


which will be the number of degrees answering to the same arc on the map. This is always 
less than the number on the sphere, as pP is in all cases greater than pR. Hence, it also 
follows, that the parallels both above and below the middle parallel of the map arc greater 
than the corresponding ones on the sphere; and the more the map is extended in the direction 
of latitude, the more this difference is increased. To mark the projection of the two extreme 
parallels of the map, take upon the axis PC (fig. 27.) the two distances Pa and Pb, each equal to 
half the difference of latitude of these parallels, and describe the arcs DE and D'E/ through 
these points, then the two arcs will be the northern and southern boundaries of the required 
map. Ihe projection is completed by dividing the central meridian and the parallel of latitude, 
each into the required number of equal parts, and drawing the arcs and lines as in the ffgure. 
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51. It U obvious that this projection represents distances with accuracy only in the 
direction of the meridian, and on the middle parallel of latitude; and, couscqucmly, tiiat 
it docs not preserve the equality between the spaces on the globe and their corresponding 
representatives on the map. To avoid this inaecaracy, two distinct methods have been 
adopted. The one is that of supposing the frustum of the cone to be partially inscribed in 
the sphere instead of being tangential to it; and the other is by increasing the meridional 
degrees. If, instead of the arc ah, its chord be taken for 1 lie side of the cone to be developed, tne 
radii of the extreme parallels will become aV and hV', and the map will be correct at these 
parnliels only, uliiic all the internu'diate parts will be defective; the spaces on the njap being 
less than tie ISC on the sphere. 7'bis projection, there fore, answers only fur maps of a small 
extent of latitiidi' ; as, when this is considerable, the defect is increased. 

'I'o avoid iliesc opposite errors, some geometers, and among tlicni Dclh/e, (in ibe con¬ 
struction of lii-. general map of the llussiau Empire) adopted for the ccuic, the surface of 
wliicli was to be developed, that which cut the sphere in two parallels of latitude, equidistant 
Iroiij tlie ('Ntremes and the «iiid»l!c parallel, fiy this means the map had the same extetjt on 
these two circles ns upon I lie corresponding parts of the globe; and the extent ol the whole 
map dill'ered very little from that of the spherical surface it was designed to represent; ilic 
excess towards its extremities being nearly compensated by the defect in the middle, which 
formed the iiiseribcd portion of the conical surface. The map of Russia, constructed by 
Delisle, extended from the lOth to the 7fhli degree of latitude; the middle parallel, therefore, 
answered to the .')5lh degree, and the two parallels common to the map and the globe were 
thosi! of 47'^ .’K)', and (>‘2 W. 'i’liis projection presents several advantages in maps of cun- 
sidcralile e.xtenr, as those of a large empire. Then if L and L' denote the latitudes of the 
two [mrallels which arc common to the map and the globe, it has been shown {Puhsant’s 
Tojioi'ntjtfiir) that the radii, R and R' of the respective parallels arc exjjrgssed by the fcdlowing 
formula, vi/.. 


cosine Ij 
sine t (1.4-1.^)’ 


aiul R' = 


cosine IJ 
sine ^ (b-i-L^) 


Hence, if L denote the latitude of the greater of the two parallels above-mentioned, and tlic 
radius of the gh)be he considered us unity, we shall have the radius of the projection of that 
parallel in known terms, or 


siiK’ .ij" 

'I’hc scientific Euler also investigated the properties of this pn'jeclioii, witli a design to 
render the errors at the two extreme parallels of the map cipial to those at the middle parallel. 
'I'hat these eonditions might be fulfilled, he found that the distance of the common centre of 
all the parallels from the surface of the sphere should he crjual to o' of latitude ; that the 
angle comprised between two meridians which include one degree of latitude on the globe, is 
reduced on the map to 48'44"; and that the diHerencc between the arc of a great circle, 
which measures the least distance between two points on the globe, and the right line which 
represents it on the map, is such, that an arc ofOtr has upon the map a length c(jual to ‘X)°- 70 . 

52. The Rev. P. Murdoch, wlni paid groat attention to the construction of maps, and 
communicated the result of his investigations on the subject to the Royal Society, also proposed 
to substitute an inscribed instead of a tangential cone, which should be determined by the 
following condition, viz. that the jnca of the map should be equal to that of the sperieal 
siirfuco which it was designed to represent. 
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Mr. Jinnieson, in liis “ Treatise on the Construction of Maps,” has investigated “ the 
construction of n particular map that shall exhibit the superficial and linear measures in their 
most accurate proportions from which he has deduced the following construction. Suppose 
APR C/ig. 28.) to be a hemisphere, and that it is rc(|uired to dcvclope half ot it on a plane 
surface ; and which developement would conseiiuently be one-fourth of the whole sphere. If 
this hemisphere be supposed to be bisected in the direction of one of its meridians, the semicircle 
APR will be the plane of projection of one half the surface of the hemisphere. Draw KP 
perpendicular to the diameter AR, ami bisecting the arc APR in P. Divide the iiuadrant AP 
into nine equal parts, in the points R,C,D, &c. and draw the radii KB, KC, &c. and also the tan¬ 
gents W), Cc, Dd, and meeting the perpendicular, produced indefinitely towards S, in the points 
b, c, d, &c. 

From A as a centre, (fig. 29.) with a division of the quadrant, (fig, 28.) set off the equal 
spaces AB, BC, CD, &c. With the radius AP, and centre A, tlcscribe the semicircle /IV, 
which will be the developemc.nt of the spherical surface APR ; and which will therefore repre¬ 
sent a fourth part of the whole sphere. For, if the chords of the arcs, AB, BC, i^c. be 
drawn, the quadrantal arc AP will then circumscribe a quarter of a polygon of thirty-six 
sides ; and by transferring these chords to the other figure, by setting off the distances AB, B(\ 
&c. the whole line AP (fig. 29.) will be equal to the sum of all the chords of the (juadrantnl 
arc AP, (tig. 28.) and consequently the semicircle /IV, in the former figure, will be a devclope- 
ment of the spherical surface APR, in the latter. 

To draw the paraflels of latitude, produce AP indefinitely beyond P, and on this line set 
oft’ the tangents B/i, Cc, Dd, ixc. from (fig. 28.) and they will give the centres of the respective 
parallels. Therefore, if with these lines us radii, and the points l>, c, d, ike. as centres, the 
arcs lOBlO, 20C20, &c. be described, they will be the parallels required. 'Po draw the 
meridians, divide Al and Al each into nine equal parts, and also divide each of the other 
parallels in the same manner ; then through these corresponding points draw the curves, as in 
the figure, and they will be the retiuired meridians. 

53. Tlie following is the method of constructing a map of this kind, when it is not 
required to dcvclope any given spherical surface. From O as a ccetre, (fig. 30.) and with 
any convenient radius OC, describe the semicircle APC ; draw OP at right angles to AC, and 
divide each of the radii OA, OP, and OC, into nine cipial parts. Then, from the point A, and 
through the points of division in OP, draw the lines A10, A20, &c. and from O, draw 
the radii OlO, 020, ilcc. to meet the former lines in the arc CP. From the extremities 
of these radii draw the tangents 10, 20, /tc. meeting OP produced. Then thc.se points 
will be the centres of the respective parallels of latitude. 

Having drawn these parallels, divide each of them into nine equal jiarts, and draw the 
meridians as before. The same process followed with regard to the other semicircle, of 
which AC is the common diameter, will complete the jilanisphere.—It should be remarked, 
however, that as the meridians arc not subject to a geometrical construction, they must be 
drawn with a steady hand through the several points of division. 

The .same writer also remarks, relative to this construction, that it “ is a very near 
a[)proximation to the truth—a very near developement of the surface of the globe. All the 
meridians and parallels intersect each other at right angles. The succc.ssivc quadrilaterals 
between any two meridians, are nearly equal in area, and similar to those on the globe; 
those adjoining the central rneridiai', are almost exactly the same as their correspondent 
spaces .(Ml the sphere.—Every parallel of latitude is equally divided by the meridians, as they 
arc on the gltjbc ; and every parallel, as terminated by two meridians on the map, is exceed 
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irigly near the same length as the corresponding part on the globe itself. It must, however, 
be observed, that the meridians are here represented of diirerent lengths, all longer than those 
on the globe, except A I’ the central one. In this respect the method of developement is 
the converse of every meridional projection of the sphere; as this diminishes the lengths of 
tlu; meridians as they approach the centre of the map ; but even in this respect it is less defec¬ 
tive in the length of the meridians than Mr. Murdoch’s is in reference to the parallels of latitude. 
However, sirice the central meridian answers as a scale, the length of every meridian can be 
correctly ascertained ; and the method of developement may, upon the whole, be considered 
the most correct and the easiest of construction of any yet puhlislicd. It maybe ernploved 
in the construction of the largest maps as well as the smallest, and will be tlie more exact, in 
proportion as the difterence of longitude Is less.” — Jfnnieson’.i Constnit tiou nf Maps. 

hi. A corrected projection of Flamsfead is often employed ou the continctit for the con¬ 
struction of maps of comparatively small extent ; and the following is a brief explanation of 
the method adopted by the I'rcneh Depnt dc la Guerre. The ajiplication i' to a gore, or semi- 
sphei ical spindle, the angle of which at the pole is IHJ'. ’I'lic developement will be that of 
a splierieal triangle Itaving three right angles, and the surface of which is an eighth part of that 
of the sphere. Let i'.a (fig. 31.) be the radius of the proposed spin re, and nO a line perpemii- 
r ular and ciiual to (’«. If from the point a a perpendicular at- be let fall upon CO, it will ho 
the radius of the parallel of latitude of do'; taking P for the pole, aiul Q for a point on 
the etpiator. This being done, oO may be considered as the si<li: of a cone tangential to the 
sphere, and then its surface near tlie circle of contact will sensibly coincide with the 
spherical surface. Xow, since it is required to dcvclope a quarter of the cir< umfcrciicc of 
wiiich ae is the radius, or which is the same thing, the fourth part of tl.c curve surf.ici' of the 
right cone that has Oa for its side ; and ac is the sine of •I.”)'* when the radius aC o-r «0 is lakt'ii for 
the whole sine. We shall therefore have the logarithm sine of -l.‘)“=:l)’81!>48o0, and the naiun.l 
sine ot the same are ='70711. Then oue-fourth of the circnmfcrciiec which has ae for it> 
radius is l'nol()‘27; and since the arc wMi, (Jii'. 32.) described with tlic radius uO —1, sliould 
have its length expressed by L 1101027 , the following pro|iorlion will give the number of 
degrees in that arc, viz. 

: ISO : : 1 •! 1010-27 : (ilC'hOr:* =('.0 3(i' 27''. 

Such is the \Tiluc of the angle aOfi, or the amplitude of the arc aWb. U iicn the 
meridians are to be drawn to every 10 degrees, the arc ah must bi' divided into nine i ipial pare, 
and the middle M of that arc will be upon the axis C)M of the Mao. Out as the positions of 
the other parallels, as well as flic lengths ot their rcspi'ctivc degrees, cannot be determined 
without a scale of equal parts, constructed aeconling to the number of linear measures 
contained in the meridians of the earth, the first object is to construct this scale. 1'he radius 
is eipial to an arc of ;*/"'29.»(>‘l, and each degree is 20 geographical or nautical leagues, 
hente the mean radius aC is very nearly 1116 leagues. Having made this scale of a proper size, 
/(s'* where each division is equal to throe leagues, and the win'e length of the scale 
1200 leagues, take from it the number of leagues comprised in each (livi>i(Ui of the meridian, viz. 
200 when the parallels arc to be drawn through every 10', ami set them off both ways from M. 
on the line (>M. (Jig. 32.) With the centre O, describe indefinite arcs, passing through all the 
points of division on the axis OM, and they will be the required parallels of latitude. Then, 
to draw the meridians, take from the same scale tlio number of leagues contained in 10" on 
each parallel resi)cctivcly, as given in the Table under the article Dkc.ukk, in CHAP. V. and set 
them off upon the corresponding parallel. This will give the points in these parallels through 
which the meridians are to be drawn. Thus, if wc take the parallel of (HP, for example, 
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whore the nnaiber of Icmiucs in each decree is 10, the respeotirc divisious of that arc will 
oftoh be lOOlea^nios; which boitiK' taken front the scale, ami act olVoii the are from the cen¬ 
tral meridian OM, will pve the several yomu rt'nuircd. 

It should be oltserved, that the extent of any arc found by this method is a little j»realer 
than it oujtiit to be, since we assign to the chord of the arc the length of the arc itself} hut 
the error thus introdiieed is less in proportion ns the curvature of the arc is ditninished. The 
aiuplitndcof evcryparallcl may, however, be determined by lueans of ihcniigle formed by the two 
radii drawn to its extremities, as was done for the mean parallel of 45”. Itistead of giving 
an arbitrary radius to the sphere, as in the above nistance, it is move commonly fixed by means 
of a scale previously constructed, and the jiarts of which have a given ratio to the linear 
measures of the country in which it is adopted. The metrical .>cales, for instance, employed 
by the D^put General de la Guerre, in France, for their maps of the four (luarters of the globe, 
was ; that is, an extent of 2,(.)00,()(X) metres on the earth’s surface, was represented on 

the map by one metre. According to this scale, the radius of tiie earth, which is 11)8 

metres, would only liuve upon the map a length of ' . - ' 1 ' ''' ■ - .3* 1 Sh KX ) metros. Puissant's 


Topog'rapfiie. 

.5.3, Having explained the construction of maps by conical developement, that of Merca¬ 
tor's Chart, so gcncraliy used by mariners, shall be brietly dc,seribod, in completinir the subject. 
Tlie leadiiic property of Rhumb-lines, or those which are indicated by the direction of the 
ciunpass, is, that they cut all the meridians at the same atigle, which causes them to form a 
spiral upon the surface of the globe, dcnoininatcd a loxodrmnic curve. It is not only diincuU to 
construct charts of this kind, but inconvenient fur mariners to measure on them the eourse 


which the vessel has ruti, or that which still remains to be accomplished. To remove fliisditn- 
cnlty, a projection has been adopted in which the incridinns are all straight and parallel lines. The 
first plan which presented itself for satisfying this condition was the developement of a eylinder. 
If it be conceived that a zone of a small extent of latitude is either inscribed in, or cirrumscribcti 


about a cylinder, whose axis coincides with the axis of the globe, the plant's of the meridians 
will then cut the curve surface of the cylinder in right lines, which are parallel to this a.xis. 
The planes of the parallels, on the contrary, form on the surface of the cyliiuler e(|ual and 
parallel circles, each being equal to the circumference of the cylinder. When tliis cylindrical 
surface is supposed to be developed, these parallels will become right lines, parallel to each other, 
ami pcrpt'udicular to the meridians. In this develtipoment it is evident tliat the divisions of 
the parallels have their true lengths only on that which is common to the sphere and the cylin¬ 
der. W'lien the cylinder circumscribes the whole .sphere, the area of the map is equal to 
that of the spherical zone to which it corresponds. This kind of Maps, hov ever, arc now 
.seldom constructed. 


.5(). In 15.30, Gerard Mercator, who was then oceiipicd with the construcli<in of maps, 
tori'idcred that navigator.s did not employ them for the purpo.se of ascertaining the hgures of 
countries, but merely for tracing the e.xtcnt and direction of their course, ami determining 
the distance they had still to sail, as well as the direction in which it wjis necessary to .steer, to 
reach the iritcjided jrort. He thus conceived the idea of the Reduced Chart, which completely 
an-.wers these |)nrposcs; but the principles of its con.struction were afterwards deinonstrated 
liy JFrii’ht, Gregory, Halley, and others. In this (,'hart the meridians are straight and paral¬ 
lel lines, ctpiidistant from each other, and cut at right angles by the parallels. The distances 
between these parallels increase as they approach the |)<)les, in the same ratio as the nistniices 
bclwiren the. meridians diminish on the surface of the earth. Hence, the distances in . longi* 
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tu(lc> measured upon each parallel, have, with respect to the corresponding distance-^ in 
latitude, the same relation as upon the globe. 

The following is the method by which this increase of latitude is determined, at Igast by a 
good approximation. It is demonstrated in the elements of Geometry*, that the lengths of 
two arcs, of the same number of degrees, are to each other as their respective radii: Tim.-, 
in the case of the earth, supposing it sphericai, and cousiderinf' the radius as unity, we have 
1” of the parallel : P’ of the equator: : cos. Jat. of the parallel: 1 :: I : secant. iaf.=L. 

From which 1’ of the n)cridian = 1" of the j)arallel x see. L., or, which is the same, i' at 
the meridiani-I' of the i)arallelx sec. L, 

It. follows from this that, by constantly making every minute of a degree on all the paral¬ 
lels equal to that on the ccpiator, the interval between two consecutive parallels, or the diffe¬ 
rence of their latitude answering to a minute, is —1' of the parallel multiplied by the secant 
of the latitude. A greater difference will therefore be equal to the sum of the secants, taken for 
every minute*, from the least latitude to the greatest. This method of calculating the meri¬ 
dional inen^asc is not, however, strictly correct; since the arc of the meridian answering to 
one minute still differs from a ritrht line. Hence, to attain greater accui*acy, these ure.s may Ix 
divided into smaller portions, as seconds; but, in this case, the calculations become very 
K'dious. In practice, however, they arc avoided, l)y having recourse to the Tables m 
JiinrasDi^ iMtUvde, already calculated with the greatest care. 

From the tiatnre of this chart it is obvious that it should not be usetl for ascertaining either 
the CNtent of countries, on their contignration, for the regions at a distance from the equator 
arc greatly enlarged ; hut these defects arc of no importance in the geographical st)lution of t.he 
(pi(;stions in navi^^ation, for which it is principally designed, 

. 57 . Various otlu r methods h.ave been proposed or adopted for representing different 
portions of the earth’s snrfaee, according to the peculiar views or objects of* the delineator ; but 
any further ehu idations on this subject arc precluded by tlic brevity of this iN rnoDucriON. Jt 
therefore only rctnains to offer a few brief remarks on the adaptation of the principal consti nc- 
tions to did'erent purposes, and on the choice and arrangement of the details with which these 
outlines arc to be tilled up. 

.'IS. The olijeet to be obtainetl by the construction of a map must determine both its 
kind and size. If it is to be a general map, embracing a large portion of the earlli’s surface, 
the size must be large, and the projeclion employed such as Mill introduce but little alteration 
into the eontigurations of the countries ii contains. Otherwise, the multiplicity of objects ir 
nuist comprehend, and the alteration they u’ould undergo, M’ould render the irpresenuilion 
altogether inadequate to the purpore. If, for inslanee, it is intended lo construct a plauisplu re 
to housed in the study of astronomical geography, the stcrcographic projection on the plane of the 
horizon is best adapted. If a map of the world, for the purposes of physical geography, be the 
object, the plane of the meridian is to be preferred, as this enables the geographer to 
present the Old and New Continents unbroken, the one being exhibited m the eastern, and 
other in the M’ostern, hemisphere. In special maps, M'hieh arc designed only to repre¬ 
sent an empire, or a state, and consequently embrace only a comparatively small portion of 
the globe, the choice of the projection is less importaht. There arc, however, advantages to 
be obtained, and inconveniences to be avoided, with respect to these; and for the cxplaim- 
lion of M’hieh the remarks we have already made on the different kinds of construction will 
generally be suffieicnt. The principal aim in this choice should be to exhibit the most 
faithful picture of the regions to be represented, upon the largest scale M'hieh the size of the 
map M’ill admit; and, coii.seciucntly, to exclude every thing foreign to the object in view. 
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59. The impossibiliiy of imiting in a iioiionil ump, even i»f ihe bupcst tluneosions, all 
the topographical details that a full reproMMitation of a province would contain, renders u 
choice of materials necessary, in filling up the outlines of such maps; but it is dillicull to 
i ctlvtce this choice to general rules. Ssuch maps are intended to exhibit the political limits of 
states, to mark the extent of their provinces, the situations of their principal places, their 
chains of mountains, their chief rivers, the sinuosities of their coasts in maritime countries, 
and all the other characteristic objects that constitute the portrait of the region they represent. 
Maps of this kind, which arc purely elementary, admit of sub-divisions, not only into 
topographical, chorographical, &c. or more and less minute, but into military, nautical, scien¬ 
tific, historical, &c. as they are exclusively designed to promote the knowledge of these 
respective subjects. Maps intended for the general purposes of geography, are also of the 
elementary kind, and should only exhibit the most striking features of the regions they repre¬ 
sent, arranged in their natural order, and delineated according to their relative proportions. 
To accomplish this, however, much scientific knowledge and extensive observation are 
indispensable. 

60. Good astronomical observations deserve the first place in the estimation of the geogra¬ 
pher who is desirous of giving accuracy to the outlines of his maps, as well as to the positions 
of ihe principal places they contain. The results of these will be more or less correct, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances in which they were made, the care employi'd in mukiug them, and 
in deducing the conclusions. As it is, Iluaefure, by examining all these cirenmslances only, 
that the geographer can properly depend upon the faithfulness of his maps, the intimate con¬ 
nexion between the sister sciences of Astronomy and Geography is obvious.—The next source 
from which the geographer derives the most valuable materials of his labours, in the delineation 
of the terrestrial regions, is from that kind of trigonometrieai surveys usually denominated 
geodesic operations, the nature of which has been explained in the former part of thi.-, chapter. 
When a number of the principal points of a map are fixed by either of these methods, the other 
objects which it embraces are to be introduced in their relative positions by a comparison <»f 
their local circumstances in reference to those points already determined. The most accurate 
maps are therefore formed from a combination of actual surveys. This is accomplished in the 
following manner. 

To combine separate plans or surveys into one, it is necessary that they should have at 
least two points in common ; or that a line in the one may he applieil to a line, of the same 
denomination in the other. Then, having drawn this line, or fixed these two common points 
on the paper on which the map is to be drawn, all the other objects are to be introdiieed in 
their relative positions by the construction of triangle.s, er|uul or similar to tho>e on the 
original plan. When the map required is on a less scale than those which contain the 
materials, the sides of these triangles or othi?r figures must be reduced in the same propor¬ 
tion. If the meridian, cither true or magnetic, be drawn on the plans, this will facilitate the 
moans of fixing their relative positions on the map, in the construction of which they are to be 
employed. 

61. One of the best methods of reducing materials of tliis kind, is that of dividing the 
respective papers into small squares or rectangles, by lines w’hicli are parallel to each other and 
perpendicular to the line common to the two .sheets that are to bo u.sed. Then to introduce 


into the one all the requisite objects in tbo relative positions in which they arc found in tlic 
c'thcr. .Vf, Lacroix, in his Introduction a la Otlograjihie Mittliemutifjue et Crififjitc, gives the 
following representation of this operation. 

1 he sheets Ali(.I>, hFGH ( ;j.l and having the right lines CJ) and EF common, are 
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(liviiit'd into s(|uarcs, Ihcsitic sof which are parallel and perpendicular lo these jinc-. The 
leduccd j)lan «/^ is also divided in the same manner, with respect to the line oJ, which !•> 
sup|)osed to he eomnioii to the two fi^^iires, hut the sides of the squares in the reduced /dan arc 
oidy halves of those in the ori/finals, so that the objects in these last are reduced to half their 
dimensions when inserted in the plan ai/e, and the space each occupies in the latter is only 
one-fourth of that it filled in the former. To eoj)y the design contained in each of the original 
s(|uares of the sheets ABCl), EFGH, into the corresponding sc/uare of the reduced plan n/ye, 
the dcliiieaticm is eitlier made by the eye, or the cvtrresponding srpiares are numbered, and 
the principal objects they contain laid down by any more accurate method. 

W'l'.en a series of topographical maps arc thus completed, they may be united, by the 
same means, in one ot more of a general nature ; which are sometimes denominated choro- 
grapliical maps. The meridians and parallels arc frequently right lines in topographical plans ; 
but in general maps, these* may be made curvilinear, by adopting any t)f the regular proioc- 
tions, already explained, for the outlines of the intended map. When great precision is required, 
and the quadrilaterals given by the projection of the one map do not exactly correspond with 
the scpiares on the other, the errors that would arise from this circumstance may be avoided 
by laying down the principal points according to their latitude and longitude, from the contigu¬ 
ous meridian and parallel of I he map.—The transition from the construction of chorograjihical 
to that of general, or gcograjihical maps, is altogether analogous to that from topographical to 
c hon)graphical, as it is aceom|)lished by delint'ating the c hief objects contained in the 
qwadrilatcrals of the one in tlu^ corresponding spaces of the other; taking only the prineijud 
objects, and reducing them to the size required. 

02. 'I’liis description <'f the method by which the outlines of a general Map an; to be filled 
up, renders the utility of astronomical observations in fixing the [wsitions of the principal 
points obvious. This method, however, is founded upon the supposition that the country or 
region which is to be represented on the map has already been surveyed, and plans taken 
from which the map is to be constructed. But as this is the case with only a very few of the 
countries which the general purposes of geography require to be delineated, recourse must be 
had to other sourci's of information. Among the most extensive of these resources, are itine¬ 
rary mea'-ures, but these are often uncertain, and always present much dillieulty in attaining 
the reijuircd accuracy, even when the local values of these measures arc well known. 

(xk Astronomical observations, trigonometrical surveys, and itinerary distances, therefore, 
furnish the chief materials from which all original maps arc constructed. The geographer, 
however, seldom [losscsses these three elements in sullicicnt perfection, to employ them alone 
in the construction of his maps, and he is, therefore, obliged to repeat, in some measure, 
what has been previously published on the subject. In selecting from these, critical knowledge, 
soundness of judgment, and laborious research, arc retpiisite to accomplish the object, so as to 
render the result cither useful to the public, or creditable to the author. The first thing to be 
done is to establish an agreement between the different measures and scales employed in the 
construction of the maps to be consulted. Maps which relate to the same regions must also be 
compared with each other, by means of the latitude and longitudes they assign to the same 
places. This method of comparison is the more convenient, as it readily admits of a reference 
to the different projections which have been employed in the construction of the maps compared. 
When a discordance is found to exist, the following points deserve attention in a critical iinjuiry 
after truth. 

If, in different maps, the same point is to be placed in different latitudes and longitudes, 
these maps must be examined with respect to the positions they assign to other essential 
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poinis. The places most likely to have In eu fixed by astvonomicid data aie the respcclivo 
eajiitals ofeoimtries anil provittees, the positions of the principal sea-ports, the ftunUhs of rivers, 
the confij^iirafions of the coasts, the limits of territory, the chains of inonnlains, and the 
erreat roatls. Such an examination shows in what they agree, ami in what they ditfer, and 
enables ns to tleterminu which deserves the preference, as it relates to the use for which it is 
designed. As the latitudes of places arc more easily determined than their longitudes, they 
are, in general, more correctly given by travellers, and more correctly laid down in maps. 
We liave already observed, in the historical part of this Im k oni c tion, that the common 
defect of all ancient maps is a great excess in the distances of places in the direction of 
longiindo ; and these errors generally increase as the places are more distant from the principal 
meridian to which the longitudes were referred. This was remurkahly exem|)lifie(l in the 
maps of Ptolemy, with respect to Alexandria, and other places on the shores of liu; Mediter¬ 
ranean, already pointed out. .The maps of the seventeenth century are also subject to this 
defect, but otherwise contain many valuable materials. 

(31. This eoniparison, however, does not always supply the eidighteiied geograj)her with 
a decisive reason for preferring one of these situations to another ; and, consequently, leaves 
him i'tily an application of the rules of arithmetic, in taking a tnean of the diiVereut positions which 
the maps assign to the same place; and then to introdnee the results into lii> new map 
according to this reduction. .As the distances between the prim ipal places have often formed 
one of the elements in the construction of maps, it is essential (o compare them together in 
this respect. 

In this comparison two cone-ponding and well determined points should be chosen upon 
eacli map, the distance between which may serve as a standard of eomparison fur the rest. 
Having reduced them all to the same scale, and drawn a line on the paper to represent, the 
di.stancc of the two principal point.s, describe triangles upon that line, us a base, and with the 
other distatices, as sides, then the vertices of these triangles will give the [)iiints retjiiircd. Wheti 
the distances are taken from two ditl'crcnt maps, two positions of the .same point arc itot 
iinfreriuently the result, and hciiee if they be joined by a right line, the middle <;f that line- will 
be the mean position. 

Three determinations give a triangle, in which the positions form the angular poitits. In 
this ca.se the mean position, resulting from the three, is the centre of gravity of that triangle, 
which is at the intersection of two lines drawn from any two f)f the angles to the middle ol 
the opposite sides. A greater number of points gives a polygon, the centre of gravity of which 
i.- easily determined by dividing it into triangles. When the mean distances of ■, point from 
two others given in position is thus fixed, the latitude and longitude of that point are easily 
found ; and this cnahles the geographer to introdnee the [ilace into his map, whatever may be 
its projection. 

(3.0. The mathematical elements of a map being thus determined, it still remains to intro¬ 
duce the historical, physical, and political delineations that are consonant to its extent ami 
design. A few remarks on these topics are therefore necessary to complete this brief sketch 
of the subject. These delineations arc acconjpli.shed l»y means of a small number of signs 
which are cnisily reeogni/ed, and are often explained on the margin of the maps in which 
they are employed ; and coiisecpiciitly ihcir modifications are easily understood. The t,omiiion 
representative; of places is a small circle, the centre of which marks the position of the place. 
T his is necessary to he observed ; for it is by taking the di.starjce between this centre and the 
nearest parallel of latitude, in the direction of the next meridian, and then measuring this 
distance on the graduated merklian of llie inaf), that the latitude of the place is found. I'or 
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c.xampie, if the distance lictw'cen tlic centre of the circle wdiicb represents London, on a map of 
England, and the nearest parallel, he found to be l‘3V; then as that is thfparalieJofoO ,and the 
city is situated on the northof it, \vc have 50 + l“3l'—51 ' 31' for the latitude required.—Aeain, if 
the distance of Paris from the nearest parallel be taken in the same manner, and found to ho T 
ly 4G", then as that city is situated on the south of the same parallel, we have 50''—1" 0' 10'=- 
48* ft(y 14''', for the required latitude. The longitude of places is also ascertained in the same 
manner, by taking the distance from the nearest meridian, in the direction of the parallel; 
which, being done for Paris, it will be found to be 2" 20' east of the first meridian of Jvngland. 

These operations, however, are only strictly correct when the meridians are straight, and 
parallel lines, and the parallels of latitude cither right lines, or concentric circles. \\’hcn this 
is not the case, a little more attention is rcijuired in determining the same quantities. The 
graduation on the edge of the map, being then oblique with respect to the meridians and 
parallels, the distances between the place and the nearest parallel or meridian, being taken as 
before, and referred to those graduations, will not give the correct dillerence of latitude or 
longitude, answering to these respective distances. It therefore becomes necessary, either 
to find the proportion between thc.se distances ami those of the jiarallels and meridians on 
the map ; or to draw a parallel and mcriilian through the place, and produce them ti> the edge 
of the map ; and then their intersections with the margin will determine the (piantities 
required. The conical projection pre.sen(s great facilities with respect to this operati-m : as 
the meridians are straight lines, and the parallels concentric circles; and therefore the nearest 
distance of the place from the parallel, measured on the corresponding margiti of tiie map, 
will give correctly the (juanlities sought. 

W'hen the distance of two places is taken and referred to the .scale of the map, the result 
is always too little, unless the lo.ids between them be marked on the map, atnl tlic parts between 
the dilVerent bendings taken sciuirately. Thc.so roads are somelinus indicated by two parallel 
lines, either plain or dotted, though freipieiitly by only one plain line. Rivers are usually 
reprt'-sented by mululatiug lines ; ami both banks show n when the breadth is suirieient to 
be moasureil from the scale, and then two lines are used instead of one. This is often the ease 
near their mouths, where the estuary becomes greatly enlarged. Canals are commonly denotetl so 
a.s to (lisiinguisi) them from natural rivers ; which is done by representing them l>y lines de void 
of iiilleetioiis. The eitasts are expressed by a single line, accompanied by sliadim:' towards the 
water, which seems to represent the umiulations of the waves as they approach the shore ; but, in 
nautical charts, the shading is towards the land, and the abruptness towards the sea appears ti) 
indicate the steepness of the clifl's. The boundaries of kingdoms, states, and provinevs, are 
usually marked by dotted lines ; the si/e, shape, and di^tant e•of the dots being varied t<> agree 
with the eireumstanees intended to he expressed. To make those divisions still more conspi¬ 
cuous, dillercut colours are frequently em|)Ioyed to relieve the monotony i>f the engraving, and 
assist the eye in discinguishing the limits with greater facility. In some instances the colour 
is laid over the whole surface of the country or province; in others, onU along its margin. 
The former has the advantage of rendering the extent and sha[)e of the country more obvious, 
prc*vidcd it be so traiisparenl as not to obscure the names and other characteristic lineaments 
of the map. 

()(>. In estimating the extent of a country or kingdom, thetwo following cases must be distin¬ 
guished from each other. When the projection represents ctjual regions on the surface of the 
earth l)y cipial spaces on the map, their areas arc calculated, like those of plane figures, 
by inscribing rectangles or triangles in the spaces included within their boundancs; or, 
by reducing them, by approximation to the case of regular figures. In the other instance, when 
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<r(liial regions on the globe are not icpresented by equal spaces on Ibe map, \bc SttpetLne^ 
must be estimated by n>e<ms of the (piadrilatcrnls formed by the meridians and paraUels, us 


shown in Art 35. 

67. h is not sutYidcni that maps shouid vepvescni the absolute and relative situation of 
places, the bearings and connexions of kingdoms, the c.\.tenl, divisions, and boundaries of 
countries and provinces, with the other circumstances embraced by niathcmutical and politi¬ 
cal geography. They should also exhibit the face of the country, by showing the form and 
variations of the terrestrial surface. The principal chains, or groups, of mountains, the insu¬ 
lated summits, the lakes, and other appearances which diversify that surface, should also be 
expressed. Various methods of denoting the elevations have been devised. liuache adopted the 
method of sections or profiles, drawn according to given lines, to represent the inequalities of the 
terrestrial surface. For sections of this kind, through the cast and west sides of Europe, sec the 
GexkralView of that continent, in the subsequent pages. Dusmin Triel also devised a method, 
equally iiigcuious and satisfactory, of representing the places of the same elevation geometrically. 
This consists in tracing lines on the map through all the points of the same altitude above the 
level of the sea, and which would evidently become coasts, could the sea by any means be eleva¬ 
ted to the altitudes at which these lines arc traced, in the same manner as the lines, which join 
the equal soundings in nautical charts, w’ould become banks if the ocean were to sink to that 
level. A more minute delineation of these, as well as of other metliods which have been 
devised for the same purpose, Avould be foreign to the plan of this introductory sketch ; and 
we must, therefore, renounce them for the sake of prosecuting the more important inquiries 
relative to the phvsieal eircmnstances ol the globe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


.Section i. 

Deilneafio/i o/’ the Natural Features oj the Gh/he. 

A SLIGHT survey of the earth’s surfaee, as represent(Ml on a globe or map, immccJiutelv sho\v> 
its division into Lnud and IVater \ the latter occupying the greater extent, and the fortut r 
rising in all imaginable varieties above its surface, 'riie land is at once the abude <>f man and 
the jirincipal source of human sustenance. Here Nature seems to have rlisdained all rule, 
both with respect to the figure and arrangement of its various jiaris. 'Ibvo vast masses, indeed, 
present thentselvcs, in the Old and NtM’ Continents ; but even these appear as if "haltered bv 
some great convulsion of nature, and the fragments scattered in a thousand surroundin" island-. 
In this view, the land consists etnly of the higher parts of th(^ earth’s surhtec, u hicli ri-c nxu e 
or less above the level of the circumambient ocean. It forms, therefore, a series of islands, 
varying in magnitude from the most colossal dimensions, to the almost iinjierccptible rock, 
the pointed summit of which scarcely emerges from the deep. 

The appellation of ('dutiuent has been bestowed upon some of the larger portions of the land. 
The Old Conthieut contains the three grand divisions of Eurojtc, .Ida, and .ffrira, each of u liicii 
has been dignified with the name of continent, in opposition to i,-lands, and other portions of less 
extent. Luropeand Asia are joined bya long and arbitrary line of common boundary ; but .\frica 
is wh*)lly detached from Kurope, and only connectetl with Asia by the narrow neck of land whii h 
divides the Metliterranean from the Red Sea. The Nete f'>))ttiue?i( comprises .-luu/ ii a, whieii 
is divitied into two distinct peninsular parts, by the proximity of the O[)i)osit<' oceans in the 
northern part of the torrid zone. A’ew IIuHaud is a vast mass of land, south-east of .\sia. and 
has been thought, by some geogra|)hers, to deserve the name of a continent. This, with it" 
surrounding gnmps of smaller islands, now forms one of the distinct geographical divisions of 
the globe, under the appellation of ..dustrafasia. The numerous islands vhieh diversify and 
adorn that wide expanse of ocean which separates the eastern shores of Asia from the west¬ 
ern confines of America, constitute another division, under the title of Pali/nesia. 

Many parts, both of the land and water, mutually indent each other, and render their 
outlines very irregular. Hence arise the various denominations of hdand or Mediterranean 
Sca.s, Gulfs, and Rays ; I’eninsulas, Promontories, and Tapes ; with other appellations of less 
frequent occurrence. The distribution of the land and water on the surfaee of the globe is 
extremely irregular. One. hemisphere cotitains more land than water, while the other is wholly 
covered with water, except the space occupied by a few islands and projecting parts of the 
continents. This is the case when Lotidon and our antipodes arc taken as the poles of the two 
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hemispheres. If the distribution of hind be considered with respect to the two hemispheres 
formed by the equator and the zones, into which they are divided, the quantities will be found 
to be nearly i«i the following proportions, where the area of each zone respectively is taken 


for unity. 

In the northern part of the Torrid zone. *297 

In the northern Temperate zone. *559 

In the northern Frigid zone... -lOO 

The same estimate for the southern hemisphere, gives, 

In the southern part of the Torrid zone ...‘312 

In the southern Temperate zone... ‘075 

In the southern Frigid zone .. ‘000 


By adding the numbers of the respective zones together, and dividing each sum by 2, we 


shall obtain the proportion of land and water in each. 

The u hole of the Torrid zone being 1, the land is . ‘3045 

Two Temperate zones being 1, the land is .. ‘317 

Two Frigid zones being I, the land is .. •290 


From these calculations, and the ratio of the zones already given at page Ixii, it is easy 
to ascertain the proportional quantities of land and water in each, when the whole surface of 
the earth is represented by unity. The respective numbers for the quantities of land are, 


for the 

Whole of the Torrid zone... '121191 

The two Temperate zones. •1() J523 

The two Frigid zones .. ..'01 (id 


The total proportion of land. •302.31 1 

The land, therefore, occupies rather more than three-lvuthti of the whole surface of the 
globe. Hence, if the above number be multiplied by 10,'>00,000 stiuarc leagues, which has 
been already given as the actual area of this sinfacc, wc sluill have 4,988,181 .square leagues 
for the land ; and, consequently, 11,511,819 for the whole surface of the ocean. 

The great preponderance of land in the northern hemisphere over that in the southern, is 
evident from this computation. The former contain.s more than three times the quantity in 
the latter. The principal mass of both continents is on the north side of the (equator. Two- 
thirds, even of the habitable globe, is situated on the north of tlie tropic of Cancer, while 
scarcely one-tenth, of it is on the south of the tropic of Capricorn; for, not only the 
continents, but all the large islands, except a part of New Holland, are on the north of this 
circle. These facts induced many of the Geographers and Naturalists of the eighteenth 
century to conclude, that a large counterbalancing continent existed towards the south 
pole, till the voyages of Cook dissipated the idea. No regularity can be discovered in this 
arrangement; and the only appearance of syinmctiy is, that nearly all the great Promontories, 
both in the Old and New World, are directed towards the south. The peninsulas of Jutland, 
and Yucatan alone deserve to be considered as exceptions ] but both these are alluvial, and 
they arc much less bold and prominent than those which have a contrary direction. The 
chief promontories in the Old World that extend towards the south arc Scandinavia, Spain, and 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, Africa, Arabia, Hindustan, Malacca, Cambodia, Corea, and Kamts- 
chatka, vvith California, Alaska, Greenland, Florida, and the whole of South America, in the 
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New World. These, and many other intersections of the outlines and coasts, will require a 
more particular attention in the description of the continents to which they belong. 

The general direction of the land in the two continents is entirely different from that <it' 
the promontories*. In America, this direction is from pole to pole. In the Old World, if Africa 
be included, it is parallel to the equator; but, excluding that continent, the longest line that 
can be drawn is from the Cape of Good Hope to the north-eastern part of Asia. The length 
of this line, which passes as much as possible over the land, is 2960 leagues. It makes an 
angle of Gii** with the equator, and divides the continent itito nearly efjual parts. A 
similar litje drawn on the New continent, from the mouth of the River la Plata to the northern 
part of Bcering’s strait, would be about 2610 leagues, and make an angle of (>0° with the erpiatrw. 
But, instead of bisecting the continent, it would leave the greater part on the north-east of it. 

The isthmus of Suez, and that of Darien, present a degree of resemblance between the 
two continents, so far as they divide each into two parts, but the former is composed of sand, 
and the latter of .stupendous masses of rock. The Old and New Worlds are singularly different 
in their general outlines. From Becring’s strait to the mouth of the Red Sea, on the one hand, 
and to the Strait of Gibraltar, on the other, the Old continent is almost equally intersected bv 
Bays, Gulfs, and Mediterranean Seas. Africa, alone, is nearly destitute of these bcin fu i:d 
invasions of the ocean. The New continent, on the contrary, has only the gulf of Callfurnia, 
which forms a large opening on the western coast, though it extends through more than 120 
degrees of latitude. The opposite coast is intersected by numerous Bays and Gulfs ; an 
when this senes is interrupted, large rivers add to the variety and utility of these deep inkt'^. 

Irregularities similar to those that diversify the ontliucs of the land also characterize its sur¬ 
face, and mould it into all possible varieties of inclination, from the horizontal plain to the i)er- 
pcndicular rock. For the .sake of generalizing these almost infinite diversities, they have I'cen 
classed under two heads, and denominated High JLauds and Low Lands. Professor JamcsoJi, in 
his system of Geognosy, has adopted this division as the basis of his survey of the gh)be. Ti e 
following is the delineation he gives of the surface of Europe. 

“ In Euro()e we find but two high lands, and one low land. The one is the great Euro¬ 
pean or Southern, the other is the Scandinavian or Northern. The one has its midiile point 
in Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and in the Alps of Savoy. Hence it passes through three-fourths 
of France, traverses the w'hole of Spain and Portugal, includes nearly two-thirds of Germany, 
passes through the greater part of Italy, and also part t)f Hungary and Turkey, ami termi¬ 
nates on the borders of the Black Sea. The course of this high laud determines that of the 
great low land. Saxony lies nearly on the border of this low-land .>r plain. It passes through 
the north part of Saxony to the cast or Baltic Sea. It also passes by the foot of the rocky 
mountains through the upper part of Westphalia, and further through the whole of Holland, 
the Netherlands, and a part of France ; it even reaches the cast coast of this island. It extends 
very considerably towards the north, including in its course Prussia, Pol;»:«d, and nearly all 
Russia in Europe, and reaches to the Uralian mountains, including the greater part of Moldavia. 

“ The other high land rises in Norway and Sweden, comprehends a portion of Russia, 
and extends with some interruption to the Uralian mountains.” 

Mr. Jameson has not extended his delineation to the other continents ; but the following 
brief sketch points out the morq striking features. The most remarkable range of elevated 
land on the globe, i.s that immense chain of mountains which stretches from Cape Horn to the 
shores of Bcering’s strait; and runs nearly parallel to the western shores of America, but 
much nearer to the Pacific than to the Atlantic ocean. Through a great part of South 
America this range is of the most stupendous description. Its highest point is the towering 
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< (r.inboni/,a, lu-ar the equator, when it ch cliiies in elevation to the southern eMreinity ot 
t!ie eontinent on ilie one luitui, ami ro the .sirniis o( l*:uinm«, ou the other. 'I’lie lowest 
jiui t of this isthmus is little nunv than one-twentieth the highest part of the t hails 
but on ativanciinr into Mexieo, the chain soon a.ss«tnes its K*fly am! voleanie elmtaeter. 
The highest pe.nks of North .-Vnierica are little inferior to those in the southern part ot 
the range. Touanls the nort!i-we>t, the elevations again »leeline to the height of five 
or six thotisami feet, till near its northern extremity towers the majestic Mount .*<1. 

the lofty rival of the Amies. Towartls the eastern sitio of the continent, another ehain 
runs almost parallel to the Atlantic ; anti with this the mountains stretching In'liiml Hntzil 
>ecm to correspond. On the back of the United States, ihi' range is calle<| the Allegany 
and .Ajipalacliian luuntuains. Those, with the wc-ti rn ridge, divide North-Ameriea into 
two high, and three low land, districts. The two which arc botween the tixtuntains and the 
<iCt'fln are the nurr<Hve>t, particul.trly that which borders on the I’acifu . 'i'he tliird, which 
occupies the space between those chains, is of immense extetit. It i- watered by the 
iioble Mississippi and its tributary streams, and partially occupied by the sta-iike lakes of 
the interior. In South .America, a similar arrangenumt takes place. The sloping plain hetweeii 
the Andes and the Pacific ocean is narrow; while that which l)<irdtrs on the .Atlantic stretches 
its wide expanse far into the country. The low land of the central regions in interrupted by 
a ridge from the Andes which separates the waters of the majestic Maranon from lh'>se of the 
La Plata, From this latitude, it expands to the north-east, and gives egress, on the one side, 
to the largest river on the globe, and stretches far to the south, on the other, till its 
collected waters are poured into the ocean by the va.st estuary of the l-a Plata. 

On passing Hecring’s strait, and entering tfie north-east part of .Asia, the mountains of 
Kaintschatka soon rise into view, as the comincncement of that great chuin which, under the 
i.anies ot Slaiiovay, A ablona, ana Altaian mouiUaiiis, stretches towards the south-we.*t till 
r approach the .Sea ot Aral. t)a the .south-east of this sfa, it meets another chaia which 
spritigs trom the borders of f [nna, and parses the north of Imlia. Thi.s .stiipemlons range, 
ouder the names ot the Hiinala\a, and Hindu Coosh, include some of the loftie.st summit , 
on the globe. Alter the union of ’hese ehain.* they traverst- the !ii>rthern part.* of Persia, but 
much dimini-shed in height. They rise again in Armenia, Asia .Minor, and in the Caucasati 
t hail), on the- ca,st of the Black .'sea, The.se high lamU divide Asia into four distinct parts, 
ttu first of which im ludcs a portion of ftiimi, India beyond ihctiangcs, with the mnritimr 
f'lDvioces of Hindii.stan and Persia: thus embracing all the exten-ive region tietw en ttie smith- 
ea'tern chain and the Indian ocean. The seeoml includes Arabia, and the parts which the 
iHiited chain cuts oft on the south-wtst. The third is comprised between the .Altaian monn- 
t.iuis and the northern ocean, and contains the wide and dreary plain.s of Siberia. 'I'hc 
rcuiaiiiing portion, which is included hetween the iiiniHlaya and the .Altaian mountains, ami 
eouiprehends a great part of the Chinese empire, Tibet, Uukhnria, and the other region*! 
'1 t entral Asia, cannot with .so much propriety bi; denominated a !..ow land. It is rather n vast 
‘ .evated pkiin, supported on the north and south by the great mountain ramparts alre ady 
lueutiom (1, ami iroin which the land dedim s eacli way to the ocean. This central region i.s, 
'l.eiefore, more properly an elevated table land, than classed among the lower tracts of the 

wi r'l the French denominate iVo/foi/j ; and, a.s there is no I5nglisli 

which {..xprcsscs the same idea with equal force and perspicuity, wc shall, in the sub.sequcnt 

pages, adopt p. i I .» » I 

stretch across' the '***" ^*' ^' "f'he surface is le.s.s certain. The mountains of Afla.v 

inihein part, at a short distance from the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
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tower I ' a m'cat height near the Atlantic, but are lost in the plains before they reach the ea>-terri 
coast. From this a vast level rctrion stretches to the soutli, and is partially occujiicd bv Mi'- 
great sandy deserts ol Sahara. South of this level region, on each coast, two chains of nx-iiu- 
lains ai inc, and spread towards the interior, where they are supposed to unite and Ibrin a eon 
titious range across the gn at body of that continent. 'J'hese stretch from a little soutlj of ( ii],r 
V'enI, "ii the one hand, t<i the entrance of the Red Sea on the other. Another ratjgc appeiU i 
ti> exi t, under similar circumstances, between 10" and ‘itF of south latitude, as these aie 
elcvat( d riiiges behind Congo, on the one coast, and .Mononiopata, on the other. Mountains 
also rise still further south. A chain backs the Col ,.,y of the (^ipe; and another seems to 
defend that southern promontory against the encroachments ct tl»e vast ucc-an to which it i* 
exposed. Rut the limits between high and low land iti Alrica, arc lar Irorii t.cinc well dofmi d. 
as iijui h of the interior is yet unknown. 

R ich of these two great jiarts of the land evidently admits of suh(!ivi>i(,ri. Tlie hich 
land is cither com[M)se(I of delaclicd peaks, or large traels of level country. In the one <.as( , 
it forms serrated ridges or groups of summits ; in the other, extensive j/lritmiLi. (Jfdiis ia-i 
dc.scription the elevated plains of .\le.\ico, of Feru, and of tlie itjterior of Asia, f irm striki: j 
examples, 'I'he /oie land of the globe admits of an e<|ually obvious snbdir ision ii.to 
and Ptuins, (tach of which di serves n brief desci ipti tti. 

Mountainsarcgcnerallydividcd iniotwo classes. The firstcontains the most rugged, elevate'!, 
and extensive chains. The second is formed of .such as have not only a less height, but more 
gentle and regular declivities. The whole appearance of these exhibit Ics* of the sublime but 
more of the soft aud gentle features of Nature. Professor .lameson asserts, that the charac¬ 
ters of mountains depend solely upon the species of rocks of which they are composed. 
Graiiite, when expo.«.ed, always presents that rugged ap|)carance which is eharactcri/ed by 
steep elilTs, vast precipices, and lofty summits. (Jneiss forms niout)tain> of a much less nigcM d 
character; and tltosc that are composed of slate arc commonly destitute of all precipit<ius 
appcarauccs. Uwnhnldt has pointed out a striking ditfercnco between the formation of liu- 
mountains in the Old and New Worlds. Mount Blanc and others of the higher Aipsrcir 
their peaks of granite above the chnids. But, in .\meric'a, ''the in west thetz trap, .1 
whinstone, which, in I'.urope. appears only in Unv mountains, or at llie loot of those c f gic a: 
magnitude, covers the mightie st heights of the .Andes. ( Iiimborazo and .AntLsana are crowned 
by vast walls of [lorphyry, lising to tlio height of (kHXt or leet; while basalt, which, in om- 
continent, has never bcim observed higher than feet, is, im tht' jiinnacle ol J’icliiiu'la, 

seen rearing aloft its eresfeil sfeejis, like tinrers amid the sky. Other .seeondnrv lornialion.-i, ,;S 
limestone, with its aecompaniment of petrified shells .and coal, are also f<>und at greaterheight'. 
in the AVh’ than in the O/f/ world; though the disproportion is not so remarkah/e in these.” 
Cuvi's, ilcfilc-s, and passes, likewise form interesting eircum.stances in the structure of moun¬ 
tains ; but their local nature ranks them among the sulyects whicdi belong to the particular 
discription of eountrie.s. 

Of all the phenomena to which the mountainous regions of the globe are subject, those of 
Volcanoes are the most eharacterislic, awful, aud sulilime. Tliose terrible convulsi<.n.s of 
Nature arc not common to all mountains, but have hitherto been restricted to certain 
regions, where, they occur at irregular intervals ; as greater i)r less periods are required for 
the preparation of those immense masses of ignited niaterial.s, and rivers of liquid fire, 
which generally accompany their tremendous eruptions. Such are the devastations sometimes 
occasioned by thc.se terrific phenomenu, that whole countries are often darkened by the smoke, 
and covered with the ashes and stones they eject. Even cities and towns are freipienlJy buried 
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boiicath the streams of burning lava which flow fronj the craters. Hcrculancuin, Pompeii, 
and Catania, are examples. When these phenomena take place beneath the sea, the ejected 
substances sometimes rise above the surface of the waters, and form rocks and islands. Instances 
of this are presented in the Azores and numerous other places. 

The situation of Volcanoes forms a striking dilTercnce between the Old and the New conti¬ 
nent. In the former, they are chiefly found in the islands and peninsular extremities ; but 
in the latter they are diflused through the very heart of the country. The principal chains 
of Europe, Asia, ami Africa, arc unshaken by these convulsions of Nature ; but in America many 
of the most stupendous ranges present almost one continued blaze of volcanic flames. Nor 
are the substances ejected from both these series of volcanoes always the same. Besides 
the common lava and stones, the transatlantic ones emit scoriiied clay, carbon, sulphur, and 
water, accompanied, in sixme particular instances, by great numbers of boiled fishes. Volca¬ 
noes, however, are not wholly confined to the continental parts in the one ease, nor to the insular 
regions in the other; as is evident from the following statement given by Professor 
Jameson : viz. 

Omtiiiont of Europe. 1 Asiatic Islands. .“iR 

European Islands. 12 (.'ontiiient of America.... !)” 

Continental .Asia . 8 An.criian Islands. 19 

The number of Volcanoes, according to this estimate, is, 195. The only one on the 
continent of Europe is Vesuvius; those in the islands arc chiefly in Iceland, Sicily, and 
Stromboli. The continental volcanoes of Asia are on the peninsula of Kamtsehatka, while 
many of the islands between that point and Sumatra are subject to these dreadful visitalion.s 
of Nature. No volcano has yet been discovered on the continent of Africa ; but most of its 
groups of islands are distinguished by such jihcuomena. 

These eruptions are often accompanied by Eaui ntiCASes, ibougb the tremor is .seldom 
.so great in the immediate vicinity of the volcano as at a greater distance. The cflects of 
earthijuakes arc often so tremendous, that cities are overthrown, and countries laid waste. 
In 171^5 Calabria was desolated, while Lisbon, Mc.ssina, Lima, Caraccas, and various other 
places, have repeatedly .suffered from the same cause. 

The V.vi.r.s, or river districts, which form one of the divisions of the low land, 
(and which the FrcJich call banm) are hollow tracl.s watered by some considerable river, 
atul nounded on each side by secondary ranges of mountains. In this sense, the vale 
or l)asin includes the whole region wutcr<d by the tributary streams of the large river; and 
consequently cuiibraces a number of collateral vallics. These vales usually C'giiprise the 
richest and most beautiful regions of the earth, and abound with the treasures of the vegetable 
kingdom. The plains which form the other sub-division of the low land, arc those cxtcnslve 
level tracts which are not diversified with hills or njouritains, and arc often destitute of large 
rivers. In these cases, the want of moisture, especially in the torrid climates, causes them 
to become mere barren deserts, e(|ual!y inimical to the residence of man, and the production 
of any valuable vegetable. Examples of these occur in the interior of Africa, in the central 
parts of IVi'ia, in Arabia, and other places. These plains are often denominated Stejjpes in 
Europe and .Asia, as the great .steppe which strctchc.s on the north of mount Cauca.su.s from 
I be shores of the Black Sea to those of the Caspian. .Similar plains form Savatitiaa, in North 
America ; but arc denominated llanos and Pampas, in the .southern part of the new continent. 

Another distinguishing feature in the terrestrial surface is the diversity in the direction of 
the almost infinite number of th-vlh itks which that surface is composed. These arc marked 
0 / the rivers ; for it is the property of water not only to descend to the lowest regions, but to 
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follow the quickest descent in proceeding thillrer. Hence water-courses are the characteristic 
marks of these declivities, and afford greater facility in ascertaining tlicir directions than any 
other circumstance.. I'he rains that fall on the mountains are collected into streams whicli 
descend d<»\vn their sides, and, uniting with the springs that rise from their bosoms, form 
rivulets which wind their.courses down the centres of still more extensive hollows in the flanks. 

A further union of these brings the waters of more extensive regions yet nearer to the com¬ 
mon focus; and the river itself becomes tributary to the general stock, by rolling its liquid 
treasures into the ocean. If, therefore, a line be traced on the globe without crossing anv 
considerable stream, it will indicate the highest regions of the tcrre.strial surface, and follow 
the great ridges already pointed out. These, with the declivities indicated by the courses 
of rivers, form the materials for a Jiuhtral division of the interior of Continents. 

The Declivities adtnit of arrangement into two classes ; those which descend towards 
the exterif)r, and those which face the interior. A careful examination will readily show several 
large rivers that neither flow into the ocean, nor into any sea connected with it. These, 
therefore, are either ahsorheil hy the sands of the interior, or fall into large basins which are 
conq)letely insulated. Such arc the Caspian Sea, and the lake of Aral. Considering that 
part of the old continent only which conq)rehcnds Europe and Asia, the declivities that 
descend towards the ocean may be arranged according to the four cardinal points ; for it is 
nearly in those ilirections that the principal rivers enter the ocean. The first e.Ktends from the 
Strait of Gibraltar to the North Cape, and is diviiled intti two parts by the entrance to the 
Raltic S(;a. 'Phis is the great western declivity. 'Phe northern declivity is marked by those 
rivers which enter the .Arctic Ocean, between the North Cape and Becring’s Strait. The 
eastern comprehends all the regions between Becring’s Strait and the entrance of the Gulf of 
'I'onquin. rrom this point to the Strait of Babelmandel, the ocean receives the rivers of the 
grand southern declivity. The tlecUvilies of the second chiss are those Avhich face the interitir, 
or Mediterranean Seas, and which admit of the following enumeration, i'irst, that of which 
the rivers fall into the .Mediterranean, or adjacent seas. 2. 'Phat of which the waters descend 
to the Baltic and its (iulfs. 3. That which faces the Caspian Si a. 4. That which surrounds 
the Sea tif Aral. 

By tracing the most elevated edges of these declivities, in the manner above deserihed. it 
will readily l)e perceived that a vast space exist.s in the central part of .\si i. where but few 
rivers are found, and these arc either lust in the lakes, or absorbed by the sands of the 
interior. From the confines of this region rivers flow in all directions. It is, therefore, tin' 
most elevated district, and one of the most remarkable features (U'the Ohl world, i'lie >-1111:100 
of Euroiie and ,\sia is divided, therefore, hy Nature, i.ito .•m e great regions ; vi/. tlio four 
exterior declivities ; the,/I»Mr which form the basins of the inferior seas ; and tliegnat mu ieus, 
which cpnstilutes the central elevation. A more particular view of those regions, with the 
rivers and other circumstances connected with their physical oonstitnlit ti, will form an 
appropriate part of the general delineation of each continent. 

A similar view may be taken of Africa, but with that limitation which the imperleotlon of 
our knowledge respecting its interior necessarily imposes. The first glance, however, shows 
three distinct exterior declivities. The mrtiuru, towards the Mediterranean ; the ne.f/tni, 
facing the Atlantic ; and the e«*fcni, inclining to the Indian, or Rthiopic ocean. To those' 
may be added the which commences at the ('ape of Good Hope, and .stretches 

about ten degrees towarils the north-east. It is of much less extent than any of the preceding, 
but aufPieiently marked, by the number and magnitude of its rivers, to be considered as distinct 
from them all. In reference to tlic exterior of this continent, many facts have be en collected 

/' 
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which concur in establishing the belief uf a large receptacle, denominated the Lake or Sea (rf 
Soudan or ff'an^ara. The situation assigned to this interior sea is between the lOih and loth 
degree of north latitude, with 15^ and 2(P of east longitude. It is there siipposetl to occupy 
the bottom of the great interior basin of northern Africa, as the Jo/iba, or N/gcr, the largest atid 
best-known river of those regions, flows in that direction. The interior of Southern Africa is 
yet wholly unexplored. 

The declivities of North America may be reduced to the following. 1. 'Pouards the 
Atlantic Ocean, from the entrance of Hudson’s Pay to the eastern extremity «'f Tlorida. 2. 
From this point round the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, to the isthmus ol Darien 
This is assumed to terminate here in order to preserve the division of thi; continent into its 
two distinct peninsulas. P. 'Phe western declivities which embrace all the coast from this 
isthmus to Beering’s Strait. -l.That which inclines towards the Arctic ocean, ineluiling all the 
northern regions <if the .American continent. The .'it!i is marked by the rivers that fall int<» 
Hudson s Bay and the aiijueent (Jults. (>. Pitat u'hieh faces the great Itikes of thi' interior. 
Baffin’s Bay and Greenland arc too little known to be classid in anv division of tins kii;d. 

South America does not contain any interior sea ; r.nd, eoiiseipienth , ail its deeliviiies ;ire 
of the exterior kind. The western, includes tlu- \\ hole it>ci"iis that borde r upon the I’acilie 
ocean. The north-eastern, embraces those parts of the coniitn'iit whieii < xtend from mout)- 
tains that border on the isthmus to the mo.st eastern point of Hra/il. Tue soiith-oristi rn 
stretches from that point to the southern extremity, Tlie directions of the Uiv( r la I'l oa and 
the southern branches of the immense Maranon, prove thui a gdeat part of the inteiiMi of tied 
continent inclines either to the north or south. I’ln; elevated region whit it separan > 
waters forms a curve inclining towards the south, from about l.'j"' of huilude id its ca.-u rn, to 
20 » of its western extremity. 

From the preceding delineation it appears that the whole surftice of the land is eoinposi ii 
of four tlistinet regions, viz. 


1. Those parts which are oeciipied by elevated mountains, separated from eat li other by 
deep vallic.s, and presenting only plateaux and other small plains. 

2. I'.xteusive plains covered only with herliaeeotis vegetables, 'Phe'C are Stejtpes, Sataa- 
nas, Pampas, iite. 

3. Santly deserts; which are veiy extensive in .Afriett, .Ar!d)ia, ami various patt.s o; Asia. 

4. Those regions which are iiuersectetl by hills and watered bymimer'Us r ve.s. In these, 
rocks and sands bear only a small proportion to tiie wiiole surface. They eoiisti ute that part 
of it which is best adapted for the residence t>f tnan, as being capable of sup|ilvinu'al I the 
wants which civilization rctjuircs. 

Po complete this bi ief sketch of the soliii part of the glt»be, some account of its internal 
watt IS is necessary, for they tiot only help to fertilize the soil, but are cs.setdial to the eomflu t 


and convenience of life. The chief of thttse are tlie rivers w'hieh oiiginatc in the clevateii regions 
and (lesetmd their declivities, uniting llieir Ihpiitl treasures as they roll their ample, flooth 
across the plains, and tnintrle them with the ocean. The origin of tin: large.st rivers imiv 


usually be traced to a small rill, dcseettding nearly from the summit r>f some mouutainoii.s 
chain, 1 he extent of the river is often in proportion to the height of its source, and always 
bears a relation to the surface of the basin of which it receives the tributary streams. 3’lie 
Manuuui, which is the largot riicr in the world, flf>ws frctni the Atidc.s, the most .stu|iendous 
f5«»ge.s descenf]>, from the high moiint.'iins South of Tibet. 'Plic Ilhine, the 

arc several d*"-'- *!*^*^* "^^ rivers of fOuroju*, originate in the higher Alps. 'Phere 

I berni'tphcres from which rivers flow into dilFereiit scu.4. Such arc 
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Switzcrlaod, Tartary, Little Tibet, and Quito. Large rivers, therefore, frequently originate 
near the summit, and flow down the opposite sides of the same mountain or chain, which gave 
rise to the erroneous idea of different rivers springing from the same source. The channels of 
rivers usually increase in breadth from their sources to their terminations, except where they 
flow between mountains or rocks, and arc restricted by these ramparts to a more confined 
and rapid course. I'he rapidity with wliich a river flows depends upon the quantity of water, 
the width of the channel, and the declivity of its bed ; for as the breadth of the channel aug¬ 
ments with the level nature of the country through which it passes, its current is the niost 
.sluggish and tranquil in the plains. 

I5y examining the principal rivers in the globe, we readily perceive that many of those 
which originate in the tropical regions arc distinguished by periodical overflowings of their 
bank.s, and llie consequent inundation of the adjacent country. The only instance of this 
kind that was known to the ancients was that of the Nile, and as they were unacijuaintcd 
with the cause, they classeil it among the mysteries of Nature. But subsequent discoveries 
have not only shown that this periodical increase is common to many other rivers, but that 
it arises from the rains which fall on the mountains from which they descend. The inunda¬ 
tions of the Nile, for instance, which are, perhaps, the most regular, the most complete, and 
the most extensive of any yet known, are caust-d by the periodical rains which descend on 
the mountains in the interior of .\liiea, where it originates. I'hese rains commence in April, 
and the river begins to overflow in .lune, and to return within its banks in October. The 
Indus, tiic Ganges, and the great rivers of Siam, in .Vsia, the Senegal, in Africa, wiili the 
.Maranon and Oronoco, in .America, are all more or le.ss subject to those inundations. 

V^irious causes operate in rendering the deelivity in the bed of the .••ami* river unequai ; 
but the most remarkable cireumstanccs ot this kind are thi'se which occasion waterfall.'! and 
cataract.-i. .Some ol the more celebrated of these natural phenomena will be ilcscribial in the 


.subse([uent pages. 

Many of the large.st rivers on the globe discharge the whole of their waters into t’ne final 
reeejitaele hy one outlet; others divide into several branelies. This (.ireuin.'-tanee deiicnds 
upon tlie nature of the country through which they flow. When the rapidity of the current 
is preserved in the latter part of the course, a single outk t is the "cneral conseiiucnee ; but 
when its slngi;i>h waters almost stagnate in a level eonntry, every interpo-ing obstacle 
partialis diverts its course, and a variety of channels are produced This diminished velocity 
of tlie waters also allows them to deposit the earthy particles which the rapidity of the currenr 
had brought down from the more elevated parts of its course; an.i thus to form aliinial trarts 
which are found near the months of many of the largi st river<. Oiu* of the mo>t detisiic 
examples of this kind is presented by the Egyptian Delta. Tlioso rivers which are sub¬ 
ject to inundations, frequently divide into separate branches before lliey arrive at the .sea; for 
these .superfluous waters first fmd outlets for themseivc.s. whieli are aiicrwards rendered per¬ 
manent from the deepening of the bed by each succeeding flood. The Nile, the Ganges, the 
Oronoco, with the Volga, the Rhine, and various others, are illustrations ol these remarks. 

Tluuigh the sea is the great receptacle of the rivers, yet some of tliem are intercepted in 
their progress to its shores ; and thus form Lakes. When the bottom of the basin in which 
the lake is formed is sufficiently extensive to allow a quantity ot water equal to that which it 
receives to be expended in absorption, and cxluuisted by evaporation, it becomes the final recep¬ 
tacle of all the waters that flow into it j but when this is not the ca.se, the extra waters force a 
passage, over tlie lower parts, and either reach (he sea or some other intervening basin, in soim 
of the .sandy and sun-parched plains of the torrid zone, the rivers divide into different braiKhe.'., 
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and are wholly exhausted in supporting the increased evaporation and absorption caused by the 
heat of the climate. 

Tlie following list shows the relative extent of some of the principal rivers «)n the globe, 
taking the length of Thames for unity. As the real extent of this river is about forty-five 
leagues, the length of any of the other rivers will be found by multiplying the subsequent 
numbers by forty-five ; viz. 

litcem of Kwopc. 


Thames 
Rhone . 
Seine 
Tagus . 


1 

‘>1 

“•j 

3 


Don. 3 

Rhine . ;i| 

Danube... 7 

N'olga . 


JUfcrs of .-Isia. 


Indus . 0 7^ 

Euphrates . 

Ganges . y ' 

Bnrrainpooter. SA 

Irradvady (;\va). l)r, 

Jentscy . Kt 


Oby. 10' 

Amur . ] I 

1.4(111 . 11 ;t 


Ho.ing-ho. !3'i 

Vang-tsc-kiang. lot 


Hivfrs of .‘ifri' O. 

Gambia . -1^ I Nile . I‘J|^ 

Senegal. 3 [ I 


Rivers of Americi. 


St. I..a«Tence . 3 

Oronoco .... . 

Mississippi . .s 

Rio-del-Norte. s]- 


M.ackcnzic's River. I0;t 

Rio tie la Plata . I'J 

Maranoii. 13^- 


A similar division niay, with propriety, be adopted in reference to the Lakes, as well as 
for some of the other natural features of the globe. They are chiefly two distinct kin(l.-»; 
those which both receive and drschurge currents of water; .and those whicli only receive them 
without any visible outlet by which they are di.-charged. There are also lakes which discharge 
without apparently receiving supplies, but these arc generally of u mucli smallt r (iev-cription. 
The lakes belonging to the first class arc numerous, and common to all parts of the globe. 
The origin of Lakes is easily explained. The declivity of the ba.sin into which the waters 
descend i.s interrupted, and their progress is therefore cheeked by some natural impedi¬ 
ment. Hence they accumulate till the surface ri.ses above the opposing obstacle, and the 
waters force themselves a pas.sagc. A further accumulation is thus prevented.—The lakes 
belonging to the second class are nmeh fewer, and arc chiefly situated in the hot climates. 
The most celebrated lake of this kind is the ('fispian Sea, in the western part of Asia, which 
receives the majestic Volga, and several other considerable rivers, but ha.s no apparent outlet. 
The Sea of Aral is a little further to the east than the former, and receives two large Uivers, 
v;ithout having any issue for them. Some other lakes of a similar description are also found in 
the central parts of Asia, and perhaps in the ifflerior of Africa. The lake of Titiaca, in Peru, 
belongs to this class, but i.s much inferior both to the Caspian and the sea of Aral. 

The phenomena presented by thc.se bodies of water have frequently proved the source of as¬ 
tonishment. Some lakes arc periodical; their existence either depends upon the ([uautity of rain 
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that falls at certain seasons, or upon an invisible connexion with some subterranean reservoir. 
The periodical appearance and disappearance of the lake CirknilZy in Illyria, is supposed to 
arise from the latter cause. 

The agitations experienced by several lakes, which do not depend either upon the increase 
or diminution of their waters, presents sometliing both curious and complicaicil. Among 
others, Loch Lomond, in Scotland, and lake Wetter, in Sweden, arc subject to violent 
agitations, in the finest weather; and the lake Krestin, in Bratidenburg, is often so mueh 
agitated as to overset the boats of the fishermen. Other lakes present the phenomena of 
Auditing islands. These are by no means uncommon ; and some of them rise and sink 
periodically. The temjierature of lakes is likewise suliject to great variation, but this gent rally 
arises from local causes. 

Resides common water, which Nature lias so plentifully dilTuMd over most rc.:ioii.s of 
the globe, there arc springs impregnated by a variety of mineral suhstanccs. and a iiiebaie 
often valuable for their medicinal ijualitics. The most common ingredient in the-.! waters is 
iron, under a variety of forms. Uut they also often contain matrnesia, glaiiher salt.carliouii- acid 
gas, and other substances, which, from their eonibination.s. give great diversity t(» the waters. 
Springs impregnated with sulphur are also common in the vicinity of voleanne.-i, and in cumi- 
tric.s subject to eartiupiakes. 'I’liey are usually warm, and the heat is .sonulimes accom¬ 
panied hy a vioh'ut ebullition, wtiicb frequently projects llie water to a great lieigdit. Iceland, 
the Azore.s, and various other places, alford striking examples of this kind. The celebrated 
fountain called the (ia/ser, in the first of these islands, ofterj propels its contents to t!ie iicight 
of more than 1(X) feet, and sometimes to double that elevation. See the jrlate annc.\ed tn 
tlie description of I( ki.aM). 

'Fhere are ahso springs that arc inflammable without being hot. This generally arises fiom a 
<|uantity of inflammable gas, t)r oily matter, which floats on the surface of the water : a- in the 
instance of a brook in the vicinity of licrgcrar, in the south of France, the surface of wliieh 
may he set on lire by a liglited straw. Others, being mixed with bitumen, particularly 
naptha and pelrolium, whieli float on the surface, will easily take lire, as at lia/ai ami otlier 
places in Persia. 

The waters of .some springs and lakes have a petrifiiiug, and otliers an incnisthig qnaliiy. 
The former is impregnated with extremely line sikeious partieks, which peiutrato the 
pores of wood and other substances immersed in them, ami cliange tlieir nature. Tli s pro¬ 
perty is [lossessed hy Lough Nengh. The Danube and tlic Pregel also have the -amc (lua’iiy. 
hut in a less degree. The waters which possess the incnistiug property, operate in a more 
rapid and manifest manner, liy depositing the earthy particles they hold in solution. n:i the 
surfaces of bodies .submitted to their action. Tliis efleet is iirodiiced by both hot ami cold 
springs, but particularly hy the former. The matter deposited is generally calcareous, hut 
in the instance of the (treat (loysor it is sileeious. 

The Oc ean is the grand receptacle of almost all the waters on liie glolie ; and, properly 
speaking, it is only an immense lake of the second class. It consi.-'ts of one eoniinuons 
fluid, or of a single sea, which encompasses the globe, extending from pole to pole, and 
covering nearly six-tenths of the whole surface. All the Mediterranean Sea.s, Gulfs, and Bays, 
arc merely distinct parts of this vast fluid mass. To facilitate the common purposes of life, 
to which the ingenuity of man has rendered even this turbulent clement sul).scrvient, diflerent 
appellations have been bestowed upon its distinct parts. The limits of tliese divisions, how¬ 
ever, arc not always the same among diflerent people. Malte lirun, in his PrMs de la Clco- 
gaphie Umvcrsclle, has adoiited the following division, which is equally natural and simple. 
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Its frontier may be fvxcvl by a Vmc drawn (lotn Cape Horn lo the 
Cape of Good Hope ; thcuce to Vuo Diciucu's Land, and returning 
l)y the South of Neo' Zealand to Ca|>c Horn. 

a. The great ^-irchipelago, or the part comprised between New Zea¬ 
land on the south, the Martpiesas on the cast, the island of Formoso 
on the north, and the Strait of Malacca on the west 

h. Hie North-T'astern Ocean, between Asia and North America. The 
seas of Japan, of Kaintsclialka, and Beering’s Strait, inak; a part of it. 

r. The South-Eastern Ocean, stretching from the islands of the great 
Archipelago to South America. 

With its various gulfs. The limits above indicated show' w hat re¬ 
mains for this section of the great eastern basin. The Red Sea, or 
.4rabian Gulf, the Persian Gulf, and the Bay of Bengal, form part of 
this division. 


ff'esiern Basin, 
foniiiog a kind of 
< h; ni.i I between ^ 
the two great con¬ 


'd. fT’estem Ocean, 


' a. Xorth Sea. It is separated from tlic At'antic on the south-west 
by the Straits of Dover, Great Britain, the Islands of Faroe and Ice¬ 
land. Tlic Baltic with its gulfs, and the northern Frozen ocean, con¬ 
stitute parts of this division. 

6. The ..'/tluntir Ocean, extending from the above liue of demarca¬ 
tion to the two nearest points of Brazil and Guinea. 

rI. 'The Mediterranean and its gulfs. 

Branches.-^ 2. The (tulj' of Mexico, &c. 

Vd. Hudson and Bafliu’s Bay, or the K>quini.’iii\ .'■'•■as. 

Ethiopian Ocean, betvreen Brazil and Africa, as far a,, the litie 
whii h joins Cape Horn and the C’a|)e of (io<>d Hope. 


Bv folbrwin-this division on a globe, several general results present them.selves, all wortliy 
ot at’entintu—It is remarkable that nearly one half of the globe shonid be covered with water, 
wiiile a'most the whole of the land is situated in the other. If tlic frozen regions about tin; 
-outb (x.le do not contain any large tracts of land, we may, by following the meridian of the 
fape t)!' (iooil Hope through the |X)le to the environs of Beeiing’s Strait-^, trace a line of about 
1?(K) degrees, which is equal to 4000 marine leagues, or 1:1,810 Kitglish miles. 'I'his line, thcre- 
lore, fxceeda half the cireuniferencc of the globe by about 4(K) leagues, and pa-ses wholly 
(oer an a(|ualic surface. .A line drawn under the eciuator through Sumatra and Hoi tieo, to 
the we.stern coast of America, pre^'Cnts, with only two or three interruptions, an aquatic 
expanse of 4200 leagues. Again, the 40th parallel of south laytudc exhiltits a l ^iiiid zone, 
with only 15 degree.s of land, and eonscipicntly forming an extent of .5300 leagues, a little less 
than two-thirds of the whole circumference of the earth. 8iich is the vast extent of the 


great southern basin of the terrestrial globe. 

The nature of the fluidity renders the level of the .sea, taken in its general sense, every 
where the same ; for a.s this property allow.s the particles to obey the least force impre-ssed 
upon them in any direction, the effect of gravity, enmhined with that of the centrifugal force, 
arising from the carth’.s rotation about its axis, will neces.sarily dispose the surface of the 
waters into a spheroidal form. The general figure which the ocean assumr.s may, therefore, be 
rvgunlcd as the form of the earth. Tlic con.stant agitation of the waters, however, renders H 
ditrivuli to ascertain the exact level of their surface ; though this is employed as a coirmion term 
of coiin>ar\8on for ail other terrestrial altitudes and depressions. When the nature of fluidity 
and the action of general forces only are considered, the level of the liquid surftfce must be 
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every where the same; yet, when the influence of Jocal causes are taken into the acconni. ex¬ 
perience has shown that considerable diflerence exists. On coasts where the tides arc strong, 
the mean level of the surface is not the medium between high and low water, bat nearer the 
latter. When the wind continues long in the same direction, it causes the waters to accumu¬ 
late against the opposing coasts, and the level, as determined under such circumstances, will 
necessarily be too high. Hays, Gulfs, and Mediterranean Seas, are subject to the same 
influence, when the openings by which they are connected with the ocean coincide with the 
direction of the wind. Instances have been observed, in which this cause has raised tlie 
waters several feet. From these effects, in addition to the general tnolion of the waters f:om 
east to west, it was supposed that there was a considerable difference in the height of the 
waters in bays and gulfs on the east and west sides of the continents and large i^lamls. M. 
IlumboH, therefore, endeavoured to ascertain the fact in reference to the (inlf of Mex'co and 
the opposite side of the isthmus. From the most careful observations, he conelndi <, that the 
level of the water in the Gulf of Mexico, exceeds that oo the opposite shore of the Paeitie bv 
fi or 7 ntetres, about 20 or feet. During the re>idetiee of the French F.ngineel^ in F.jypt, 
th(!y found the waters of the Ued Sea, on the cast side of the istlinuis of Sin z, 01))2 metres, 

(or about .Tii l‘'nglish ft'et,) higher than those of tlie Mediterranean, on the opposite •■hore of the 
same isthmus. In general, the sea is more elevatial in all those small jioriions nhieli have 
their inlets towards the cast, than in the oeean itself, nr in those nhieli liaveihe ehannels of 
their communication in an op|)ositc direction. This aiises Irom the l'cik ral motion of tin 
waters from east to west. There are also seas in which the level ineretc'es at certain si :i- le, 
from the augmented (juantity of waters tlischargcd by the rivers at those periods. Sue it an 
the Haltic and the Ulaek Sea, which participate in the nature t>f lakes, the h vel of their 
waters beitig generally above that of the ocean. 

The depth of the ocean is extremely various. Its bed re’sembles the surface of the !-md ; 
and could it be viewed tltrough its watery envelope’, it would present an assemblage of moun¬ 
tains anti plains, hills and vallies, similar to those which the continents exhibit. Vast spaces 
c.xist in the ocean in which no bottom has licen lound by the loitgcst line that could be used ; 
the greatest depth, however, that has been yet been sounded is comparatively small. 1 he 
experiment was made by .Mr. Srorrshi/, in the Grccnlaiui Sea, in June 1817, and was only 
7200 feel, while the highest moiinlain that has been measured exceeds three times that 
number. If we suppose an imaginary plane, following the curvature of theocian, to pa-s 
through the eoulinents, am! join the oppo-iie coasts, the elevations of the lainl above this 
plane, in the one ca.so, will bear a gietil resemblance to the .soiiuoings of the oeean, in ilie 
other. 'I’he low lands will correspond to the shallows, and the deeps to the monntaii.s, ihe oiily 
difference beitig in their inverted order. .-Vs the ocean covers so great a part of the t arth's 
surface, there is reason to believe that the depth of its greatest aby.ss is at least eipial to the 
height of the highe.st niouiitain. 

The stillness and sjierifir graviti/ of the oeean are properties which an’ subjeet to variation 
in (lifTerent parts of tlie globe. CJencnilly speaking, they ileerease from the ecjnator to the 
poles; but the difference is not great, except where it is all'eeted by local eiiciiinstanees, as in 
Iniy.s and gulfs, which receive numerous, and extensive rivers. 'J'he great tropical rains, and 
the regular poviotiieul winds, have also mi influence on the saliness of the sea. 'Phe principal 
siibstanees that are ehemicnily combined with (he pure water in forming that of the oevan, are 
muriatic acid, soda, and magnesia. On evaporating the waters, the iniinutie acid and the sod.i 
arc foiunl united, and form the muriafe nf soda, or common salt. The proportion of this salt in 
the neighbourhood of the British islands, according to Dr. 77io»i.vo/i’.’>'eliemisiry, is about ji cl 
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Tieucc Ims gone, the \Mo\H>rtum of suhne conteiUs i\ocs not appear to tivlVcr »tiuo\t, w\»alcver may 
be the latitiule in which the water of the ocean is cxatnineil. Captttui PhippSy iu noith UtlUudc 
HOv and (U) ratlioiiis timlcr tci-, fomnl the saline contents of sea water () U3o4 ; in latitude "4”, be 
found them 0(X;(); in latitude GO', 0 034. fouml sea water, taken up in tiortU laiUudc 

•15' suul 30®, to eonluin O'O l ol saline contents ; at.d Ihmmey oblaiiied by nualtsis, from water 
taken up by Pttges, iti north Uitilude 34' and 14 , cxaelly the same propurtum of saline matter. 
In southern latitude, Pages found the following proportions of saline contents, viz. 

Latitude. Su/iue Mutter. Latitude. Saline Matter. 

•I!)*’ oU' . 0 0 lit) 2:>° . 0 04 

4(5 0 . 0 04:. 20 0 . ooyy 

40 30 .,. 0 01 1 16 . 0035 

rrom the experiments of Bladhy on the specific gravity of sea water, in different latitudes, 
it appears that the water contains more salt at the tropics than near the etpialor.” 

In the Arctic regions, the sea is less salt than iu temperate or torrid climes. A quantity 
of water taken from the surface, in north latitude 77* 40' and cast longitude 2" 30', by Mr. 
Scorcsln/y was, in 1000 grains, found to give 35 02 of saline matter; which is from ,,e to 
part of the whole, or 3 502 per cent. .An account of the “ quantity of saline matter in the 
water of the North Polar Sea” has lately been published in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, by Dr. I'ltfe, from which the following results are extracted. 


Quavtili/ of Quantity of 


Latitude. 

Lonfithde. 

Saline matter. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Saline matter. 

64» 26' 

. U" ;58' east 

.. 3 54 per Cent, 

77 30' - 

ft” 1 O' en.st .. 

3’42 per Cent. 

66 45 

. 1 00 ... 

.... 3-79 

77 3 4 .... 

8 00 . 

3 70 

69 14 

. 3 00 ... 

.... 3/5 

78 25 .... 

S 20 . 

3-91 

71 10 

• • •«» aJ 30 • • • 

• •• • 3 y 

78 30 .... 

6 .30 . 

3-88 

74 34 

. 10 00 ... 

.... 377 

78 35 .... 

6 00 . 

3-27 

76 33 

. 10 20 ... 

.... 3 60 





Dr. Thomson also compares the specific gravity of water taken from various places in 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans with the proportional quantity of salt as given by Bishop 
fFatson, in his Chemical Essays, from which he concludes, that the ocean contains most salt 
from 10“ to 20“ of south latitude, where the proportion of the saline contents is rather more 
than -r'^th of the whole. The quantity of salt between 18" and 34° is rather less than -,i,th j 
at the equator it is nearly - 5 i,;th. From these statements, it seems that the proj)6rtiou of saline 
ingredients in sea water is generally between of the vvholc weight of the 

water. The difference between this and the -/^rd, as stated above, arises from the common salt 
only being taken in the one case, and the whole of the saline matter in the other. The proportional 
saltncss of various regions, according to the observation made by Bergmantt, in his Physical 
Geography, differ in several instances from the preceding results; but there is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of these results. 

Experience has proved that the waters of the Baltic are less salt than those of the ocean, 
and that the variations in saltness to which this sea is subject, correspond in a great measure 
with the strength and direction of the wind. The maximum is about 18 parts iu 1000, of the 
water, and this takes place during a storm from the west, which forces the greatest quantity 
of water from the ocean into this sea. The minimum is only aljout half the maximum, and takes 
place when the wind blows strong from the east. The water of the ocean experiences great 
variations, also, from the agitation of the tides, the action of currents, and the change ol 
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rowtmr. Norr «a!t>in‘me at Walloe, it has been rem&rked that when the blocks of icc 
which occupy about 80 feet in depth detach themtelres, the water at the aorface of the sea 
contains aboot ^^ tb. of its weight of salt, while at all other times the proportion is only about 
half that quantity. On the coast of Malabar, the water sometimes becomes almost drinkable 
daring the greatest strength of the south-west monsoon. In fccland, tbie sea is saitcr during 
the flux than the reflux; and in the Gulf of Bothnia the contrary is experienced. It is even 
said that the inhabitants know, by the increased saltness of the water, when the flux is about to 
commence. In the same gulf, the sea is saltest about the winter solstice, and freshest 
during the opposite part of the year. In many places the water is said to be less salt at the 
surface, than at the bottom of the ocean. In the Strait of Constantinople, the proportion is 
found to be as 31 to 36; and in tbc Mediterranean as 29 to 32. 

Water taken from the surface of the ocean, has a disagreeable bitter taste, in addition to 
its saltness. This is supposed to arise from the vegetable and animal niatier it holds in a slate 
of decomposition, and which diminishes in proportion to its depth. According to the 
experiments ot Sparmann, water, taken from the depth of GO fathoms, was found to have very 
nearly the taste of fresh water in which common salt had been dissolved; and, w.ben analyzed, 
it contained only a very small portion of magnesia. 

These saline ingredients, combined with the water of the ocean, render it heavier than 
common water; and this specific gravity increases with its saltness. The following is the 
proportional specific gravities of different kinds of water; viz 


Distilled water, in weight . 1*000 

Purest spring water . I'OOl to 1*005 

Uiver water . 1*010 

Sea water . 1 -030 


The specific gravity of sea water has also been found to be different at differefit depths. 
Bergmann states that in the CEresund, water taken up at the surface, at the depth of five 
fathoms, and of 20 fathoms, had its specific gravity to that of melted snow, as 1*0047, 1*0060, 
and 1*0189, to 1*000. Since it has been proved that water is in some degree compressible, 
both its density and specific gravity ought to increase with the depth from which it is taken ; 
and it has been calculated, that at the depth of 1800 fathoms it should be compressed ^i-.T_-tli 
parts by its own weight. The following average densities, or specific gravities, with their propor¬ 
tion of salt annexed, were, determined by Bishop JFatson. The temperature to which the water 
was reduced, was about 60" of Fahrenheit's scale, viz. 

Den»ily. Proportional Saltne.s. 

From 0" to 1-C of latitude .... i.... 1 0272 . 0 0374 

From 15 to 25 ...1 0282 0 039 4 

From ,30 to 44 ...J 0278 0 0386 

From 54 to 60 . 1 0271 0 0372 

'* In estimating .the temperature of the ocean, there are four circumstantSbj. particularly 

‘"'I ‘ 

to be attended to ; 1. The tem|)eratare of the water at the surfiibe corresponding to the 
diflecent latitodes, snpposiog it to be at vest, and without cither sholtows dr currents ; 2. The 
decrease of heat ift the strata of water which rest upon each other; 3^ The effect of shallows 
-pi: banks upon the surface water; 4. The tehaperature of the currents, which mix togetber 
the Waters of different zones.** A full investi^ion of each of these subjects would greatly 
exceed the limits which could be assigned to them in this Introduction; and we must, therefore, 
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coufine ourselves to a few popular i-emarks, and the statement of the principal facts whici) 
have been observed respecting it. ** The water of the ocean is said to be warmest between 6* 
45' north and 6° 15' south latitude; rvhere it has been found by different observers to be from 
82“*5 to 84"‘5 ofFahrenheit’s thermometer j the temperature of the oeean, in this part, is from 
4° to 6“ higher than the temperature of the air which reposes on it. As we advance towards 
the poles, the influence of the season, upon the temperature of the surface of the sea, becomes 
veiy sensible; but, as a great mass of water follows the changes of the temperature of the air 
very slowly, the mean of the months in the ocean and the air do not exactly correspond with 
each other.”' 

The general temperature of the water at the surface, in regions where there is neither 
currents nor shallows, is not very different from the mean annual temperature of the incumbent 
atmosphere. It has been found, by observation, to be about 60 at 20 of north latitude j 70" at 
45°; and 81° at the equatof. In shoals, the temperature of the water, even at the surface, is 
less than in other parts of the ocean ; and in all latitudes, where the water is undisturbed 
by local causes, the temperature diminishes as the depth increases. M. Pawi, who made a 
great number of observations of this kind, found, near the equator, that the temperature at the 
depth of .380 fathoms, was only 451”, while at the surface it exceeded 80“. That the water at 
this depth cannot be heated by the immediate influence of the solar rays appears evident, since, 
according to Bouguer, light does not penetrate to a greater depth than 113 toises j and, as there 
is no reason to conclude that the caloric from the same source can penetrate much further, the 
temperature at the bottom ought apparently tobetbatofthe interior of the earth. Currents modify 
this temperature, by transmitting the ^vater of one region to another, and thus uniting different 
temperatures. The current which sets into the Gulf of Mexico is much warmer thsm the adjacent 
parts of the ocean j but the contrary is the case with the current which pours its waters through 
the Straits of Magcilau into the Pacific. M. /fumAoldr has given the following table of the 
temperature at the surface of the Atlantic Ocean, as extracted from the numerous experiments 
contained in his Journal, kept on crossing that ocean from the 9th of June to the 15tb of 
July, 1/99. 

Tempernturc of the Atlantic 

North Latitude. West Longitude. Ocean at its surface. 

39*10* . 16* 18* . 59*00 Fahrenheit. 

34 30 . 16 55 . 61 34 

32 16 . 17 4 .. 63-86 

30 36 . 16 54 65-48 

29 18 . 16 40 . 66*74 

26 51 19 13 . 68 00 

20 8 28 51 . 7016 

17 57 . 33 14 72-32 

14 57 . 44 40 74*66 

13 51 49 43 76-45 

10 46 .. 60 54 78*44 

“ From Corunna to the mouth of the Thgus, the water of the sea varied but Iklle in its 
temperature; but from the 39th degree of latitude to Uie lOtb, the kicrement was very sensible, 
and very constant, though not alwa}8i ofiHbraSi* From the paraUd of Cape Mcn^go to that of 
Salvage, the progress of the thermometer whs almost as rapid as from 29* S' to 10* 46- { but 
It slackened extremely on the limits of the torrid'ztme, from 29® 18^ to 20» 8^* This iaequiUity 

currents that mingle the waters of diflhrmtt Iaritttd«% and whhdi, 
ai^tdmg as we approach the Canary Islands, or the coasts payana^ 'SeS either to the SOttth- 
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east or the north-oorth-west. M. de Churruca, who crossed the equator, iu his voyage to the 
Straits of Magellan, in the 25th degree of west longitude (in October,) found the maximum of 
the temperaturo of the Atlantic Ocean, at the surface iu & of north latitude. Humboldt's 
Pertanal NarraHve. 

Vast masses of ice perpetually obstruct some parts of the ocean, particularly in the polar 
regions. These icebergs, or jQoating islands, have their origin in high latitudes, where both 
the temperature and saltness of the ocean are diminished. Many of them are, doubtless, 
formed in the vallies along the coast, where, after running to a great extent into the sea, they 
are undermined by the waves, and separated from the immense masses of which they originally 
formed a part. These floating islands are then carried towards the south and south-west by 
the general current, which flows from the poles towards the equator j and they have a great 
influence in lowering the temperature both of the ocean and the atmosphere. Fragments of 
icebergs occasionally reach tlic 40th degree of latitude. At 50% the rivers, lakes, and bays, 
of the sea sometimes freeze; and at 60°, the golfs and interior seas frequently freeze in their 
whole extent. About the 70th degree the navigator meets with numerous large floating islands 
of ice; and 10° further north bis progress is often wholly stopped by their becoming fixed. 
In the southern hemisphere, Captain Cook could not advance beyond the 7ist degree for 
obstructions arising from this cause. The ice, in the southern regions, not only descends to 
lower latitudes, but is much less pervious than towards the north pole. The 80th degree of 
north latitude, or beyond it, can be attained every summer, but the 7ist degree of south 
latitude has never been passed but once j so that the neplus ultra of the Antarctic regions seems 
to be the 72nd degree, while of the Arctic it is at least the 82d. The nearest approach that has 
been made to the south pole was not within 1130 miles; but the north pole is annually 
approached within 600. 

These, and various other facts, show, that the southern hemisphere is sensibly colder 
than the northern at the same distance from the equator. This arises, in a great measure, 
from the sUu continuing longer in the northern than in the southern hemisphere, together 
with the earth being in the most distant part of her orbit during tl>e summer of the southern 
regions. The mean annual temperature of the southern hemisphere is very little less than 
that of the northern; but as it contains more water, both the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter are less than in the same parallels of north latitude. Congelation, therefore, continues 
longer, and extends further from the pole. The floating ice also increases the cold of the 
regions through which it passes, for its approach is always accompanied by a sensible depres¬ 
sion of the mercury in the thermometer. 

Among the various pheuomena that are daily exhibited on the surface of the terrestrial 
globe, there are none more astonishing than the tides of the ocean. The regular flux and 
reflux of this mighty element was wholly inexplicable to the ancients; but they are now known 
to be produced by the combined influence of the sun and moon, cs[)ecially of the latter. A 
detailed explanation of these interesting phenomena belong rather to physical astronomy than 
to geography; but the following observations will enable the reader to comprehend the 
principles upon which thateitplaiiatiua is founded, as well as elucidate the causes that produce 
these phenomeDi«< 

The attractions of diflferent bodies on each other, are directly as their masses, and inversely 
M the squares of their distances. The moon, 'therefore, exercises different degrees of 
attraction at different {mints of the earth's surface, her influence being the most injfi^e at that 
pokttt where a right line, joining the centres of tlie moon and the earth, cuts tihe surface of 
the latter^ and least where that line would penetnM^ the surftme, if produced to the opposite 
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side. If the earth consisted of an entirely solid body, the result of the moon’s attraction would 
be a common motion, proportionate to the a^regate of the lunar action upon all its particles 
But, as a great portion of the terrestrial surface is covered with a fluid, each pairtiole of whict 
yields to the slightest force impressed upon it, and as the motion produced is proportionai tt. 
the intensity of that force, the diflerent parts of the fluid mUst experience different eleyations 
in consequence of the inequalities of the lunar attraction. That part df tbe aqueoua fluid 
which is immediately beneath the moon, is not only nearer that Ixidy, but eKperiences hear 
direct attraction j and this attraction being opposed to the actioa of gravity^, the water lisea 
highest; while all the parts from this point to 90" distant from it, ore: not tmly. fbrther from the 
attracting body, but are acted upon more obliquely, and most, therefore,, experience a less 
effect. They are in consequence less elevated; and this devation diminishes, as. the distance 
and obliquity of the force increase. As the opposite point of the earth’s surface is the most 
distant from the moon, it experiences less of her attracting influonce than anyr other of the 
opposite hemisphere. The watera accumulate at this point, that the -augmented, quantity 
may compensate for their diminished gravitating power, and the equilibrium be thus restored. 
The earth, together with its circumambient fluid, is, therefore, of a spheroidal form, having 
its greatest diameter nearly in the line passing through the centi^ of the two attracting bodies. 
The most elevated parts of the water, however, are not exactly in this line^ because the 
molecules do not instantly acquire the respective positions which result from the a^r^atc 
actions of the moon upon the whole fluid ; consequently, the time of high water is alwv^s 
after the rnixm has passed the meridian of the place of observation. 'The sun, as welly^^e 
moon, acts upon the ocean, and the direction of his action varies with respect to ^ 
moon, according to the relative positions of these bodies. This also causes the tiiDir 
tide to vary from the moment of the moon’s passage over the meridian. MQ-p • 

The intervals between the successive returns of high water, afibrd the most satisfactory 
proof that the attraction of the moon is the principal force by which the ebbing and flowing 
of the sea is produced. These intervals are not always the same, but they do not deviate 
much from a mean duratiou, which is 1*03505 of a day, expressed in mean time, in this 
period, therefore, there are two flood, and two ebb tides. But this is precisely the time 
which the moon requires to return to the same meridian, in vir^e of her mean motion. This 
periodical flux and reflux of the sea, therefore, answers to the lunar day. Hence, if it be high 
water at any place on one day exactly at noon, it will happen on the following day, at *08505 
after noon, the day after at *(^01 after noon, and so on in succession. Now, if these fractious 
of a day be converted into minutes and seconds, we have *03605 equal ,^K)m. 28s. very 
nearly j and, therefore, the second tide would take place at 60m. 288. alWr 12 o’clock; the 
third, at 40m. 56s. after one, &c. The intermediate tides are necessarily retarded half that 
time. The daily retardaUon of the tides, however, is not always exactly tins quantity; but 
sometimes a little more, and at othersV little less, which is an additkMial proof, that the 
attraction of the moon is the principalf cause of these phenomena, for Lee miHion is not 
regular. It is subject to many tneqoaUlies^ between wMch and (Ite variations of the tides a 
strict correspondence exists. See M, Bio^* 'Tome lh$,. r, 

Though it Is the joint action of the sup and moon that produces the pbeoumena above .ex* 
plained, andi although the magnitodb of. the fcurriier body ia. sd iomienlm XiitlMWipect to that of 
the latter, yet, the moon’s proximily tot&s qarth causa her iDfliie»pe ‘mi <the«cn *'to be about 
three times as great as that of the stin^ Jt i%ccmseqtteat)y;>opdn llm^imarvittolion that the 
tides principally depend. As it is high vsder at the same time; soon after-the . moon pusses 
the meridian of any place, and at 180” di|Muit ftom it,- these are two ridesv doriageach of her 
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eolations ftboot the earth; and the periods at which these tahe place are as stated above. 
The Qtiited forces of the sun and moon produce their gr^test and least effects when they both 
act ili the same line. The tides which correspond to the hew and flill moon are, therefore, 
the griiatest. 

Such are the principal phenomena which the theory of the tides indicates, and which ex> 
perieuce hte confirmed. But, that these may take place with the regularity, and m the degree 
which an accurate calculation assigns, it is requisite that the motion of the waters lAiould be 
perfectly free and unimpeded by coasts and other opposing obstacles. It is, therefore, only 
in the open ocean that this regularity can be expected. In the narrower parts, and in various 
Other situations where local oiuSes operate strongly, the tides differ much from those of the 
open sea j but the regularity of their succession, and other phenomena connected with them, 
are sufficient to establish the fhet of their resulting from the same general cause, though the 
influence of that cause is more or less modifled. 

From the inequality of the solar and lunar days, the action of the sun sometimes opposes, 
and at others unites with that of the moon, in producing the tides. When, therefore, these 
two forces act nearly in the same line, either in similar or opposite directions, their combined 
effect must be the greatest. The highest tides consequently happen during the conjunctions of 
these bodies ; that is, at the times of new and full moon ; and the lowest at the quadratures, 
when the effect of their attractions have the greatest influence in opposing each other. The 
highest tides, however, do not happen on the days of new and full moon, but two or three days 
afterwards. This effect results from an established law of Nature. The motion of the waters 
once produced, it does not immediately cease with the cause, but they continue to rise for a 
certain period by the momentum they have acquired, though the immediate action of the sun 
may tend to depress them. This motion will necessarily continue till the effect of the solar 
iufluence exceeds the acquired momentum. 

The preceding explanation supposes the position, both of the sun and rfloon, to be in the 
plane of the equator; but their various declinations, as well as the different distances of the 
earth from each, ntust have an efltect upon the tides at different seasons of the year. It is 
owing to these causes that the two highest tides happen about the equinoxes: the one being 
gcnemlly a little before the vernal, and the other a little after the autumnal, equinox. But 
these, like all the other phenomena, are subject to variations both with respect to time and 
degree, in consequence of the position of the lunar orbit, and the distance of the syzygies 
from the equinoxes. 

In the torrid zone, the tides are propagated from east to west, accordhig to the apparent 
motion of the heavenly bodies. In the northcni temperate zone, they flow from south to north, 
and in the opposite hemisphere, their general motion is in a contrary direction. In both these 
cases, they flow from the equator towards the poles, wdcss counteracted by local circumstances. 
In the northern frigid zone, rile tides arc smalt. Its distance from the equator, where the 
greatest power of the attracting forces is felt, the Smallness of the sens, and the vast mountains 
of ice which float on their eacface, unife to destroy the effect of the solar and lunar attraction.— 
Respecting the antarctic regions nothing iS'known. 

The great inequalities in the bed of the ocean, the positions of the coasts, the various 
breadths of channels-and straits^ with the influence of winds, currents, and other local causes, 
affiset the elevation and depression of the waters in certain situations. These increase the flux 
on the coasts and in narrow channels; and by causing the friction which the waters experience 
to.vaiy, either accelerate or retard the'doration of high and low water. Thus in some of the 
ialands In the Pacific Ocean, the tides are regular, and do not exceed one or two feet in height; 
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whUe on the western comu of Buropc, and the cosiern shores of Asia, they are very stroogk 
and subject to great Tanations. At the island of Formosa, near China, the tides are said to 
have occasionally risen to an astonishing height. At St. Malo, on the west coast of France, 
where the waters are enclosed in a bay, and repeUed by the opposite coasts of England, the 
highest tides exceed 50 feet. 

** In the gulf of Hambuigh the tide sometimes results from tho combination of three 
distinct forces t viz. The flux which arrives through the straits of Dover; the tide which 
flows by the Orkneys and is reflected towards the German Sea by the polar current, and tbo 
strong winds from the north* west; and, lastly, by the repulsion of the waters of the Elbe and 
other rivers. The common tides at Hambuigb rise about seven feet, and at the syzygtes about 
eight or nine inches higher. But when the wind blows violently from the north-west, the 
waters rise to 19 feet, and sometimes exceed 21 feet. Hamburgh is situated about 24 leagues 
from the mouth of the Elbe; and the tide proceeds through this distance in about five hours and 
23 minutes ; having arrived at the mouth of the river, it requires from three quarters of an hour 
to an hour and a quarter, to cause the current of the river to flow back. The same current 
causes the duration of the flux at Hamburgh to be only 4 hours and 18 minutes, and the reflux 
to be 8 hours and 6 minutes. This example will be sufficient to explain the phenomena of the 
tide, inclosed in a narrow channel and repulsed by a current flowing in a contrary direction." 
Malie Brun, Tome II. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena produced by local circumstances is that of chaug*> 
iug the two tides, which naturally occur in the same place during a lunar day, into one. At the 
port of Batsha, iu the Gulf of Tonquin, the islands and peninsulas which project into the sea, 
causdthc mass of waters, moved by the flux and reflux of the ocean, to separate into two cur¬ 
rents, which more in opposite directions. When it happens that the same channel receives one 
of these currents at each end, their opposition, with the different times at which they ebb and 
flow, makes one of the tides disappear, according as the water may rise at one extremity of the 
channel, or as it may fall at the other. At the port above mentioned, the time of iitgh water is 
not when the nx>on passes the meridian, but when she sets, and that of low water at her rising. 
In some places the tides rise very rapidly, and soon attain their height, as is the case on some 
parts of the coast of France, and at the moiub of the river Maranon, where the* water some¬ 
times rises in a few waves, which succeed each other in a short time, to the height of 12 or 15 
feet. The tides of the Mediterranean and the BalUc are very small, in consequence of their 
little extei^ and narrow comrounication with the ocean} for in both these seas the motion of 
the waters can be only sightly influenced by the action of the heavwily bodies, since it is the 
sum of the partial eflTects upon each molecole of a great mass of fluid that renders tl ilr action 
sensible. In lakes, therefore, where the quantity of water is So comparatively smali, no analogy 
between their motions and the tides is perceived. 

Besides the regular periodical CvnRjmrs produced by the tides, various oUiers arise from 
dilTerent causes* The waters of the sea may be put in motion by an external impulse, by a 
diflerehcc in temperature and seltness, by the periodical melting of the polar ice, or by the 
inequality of evaporation that takes pfatce in different iatitiuies. Sometimes several of these 


causes foucor in pr^jducii^ the same eifem} at others, their actions are opposed to one another, 
and their effects whoUy A pmially destroyed. Some of these currents conatantly Ibilow the 
«aiue direction, others^pe subject to petlodiea) change* j while a third claM are more 
^idetital. The md|||||pj^lar and extensive'CliviWDt W is that which constantly flows 

*^^*™**’’^*®**®*^^*®^^**^ **^^ thceqimior to shout the dOtfa 
ree ^|piiade. This vast currctti necessarily flrooi the attfuctloit of the bcavmdy 
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bodies* the diurnal motion of the earth* and the direction of the trade mads. Its existence 
is incontestably proved by vessels* sailing to the westward* alwi^s being a bead of their 
reokonings j that is* their real situation* as determined by observations of the heavenly bodies, 
is always found to be west of that estimated from the rate at which the vessel b supposed to sail, 
as impelled by the wind alone. This diifereoce of situation is occasioned by the general 
movement of the waters in the same direction* and is consequently the proper measn e c f the 
cutveht. This is the reason why navigators in sailing from Europe to America and the West 
India Islands* make the latitude of the Canaries* and then shape their course in the direction 
of the wind and current acioss the Atlantic. 

A general current also flows from the poles towards the equator. This arises from the 
increased evaporation in the eqaatorial regions, and the angmented temperature of the waters, 
which render them specifically lighter than those of the ocean in higher latitudes* as well as 
from the increased supplies produced by the melting of the polar ice ; all of which render 
these currents necessary to maintain (he equilibrium of tbb perpetually circulating fluid. Their 
existence and effects are fully attested by the enormous masses of polar ice, which they convey 
into the more temperate regions of the ocean* and which sometimes float as low as forty 
degree of latitude. 

These general currents are greatly modified* and changed into various directions by the 
obstacles they encounter in their progress. The coast of America* and the numerous islands 
with which it is flanked* intercept the general current of the Atlantic* and create what naviga¬ 
tors call the gttlf stream. This great current enters the Gulf of Mexico* sweeps round the shores 
of that Golf, and issues with accelerated velocity towards the north* by the channel between 
the southern point of Florida and the Bahama Islands. It then rolls along the shore of North 
America, diminishing in velocity* but increasing in breadth* till it reaches the great bank of 
Newfoundland. There it suddenly turns towards the east and south-east* and flows with still 
decreasing velocity towards the shores of Europe, the Azores* and the coasts of Africa. 
Navigators readily distinguish this current by the high temperatures of its waters, tljcir great 
saltness, their indigo colour* and the shoals ofsea weed that cover their surface. ^\.Huuiboldl, \n 
May]||liI04* observed its velocity in the 27th degree of latitude* and found it about 80 miles in 24 
liourii* though the north wind blew very strongly at the time of the observation. When it issues 
from the Gulf of Florida* its velocity resembles that of a torrent, and is sometimes five miles an 
hour, but at others not more than three. Between the nearest point of Florida and the bank of 
Bahama* the breadth is only 15 leagues* but a few degrees further north it is 17» •» the 
parallel of Charlestown* it b from 40 to 50 leagues in breadth; and in latitude 40" 25', this is 
increased to nearly 80 leagues. The ^vaters of the torrid zone, being thus forcibly impelled 
towards the north-east* preserve their high temperature to such a dt^ree, that in latitude 40^ 
and 41® it has been found to be 22“‘5 of the centigrade thermometer, or 72” of Fahrenheit; 
while out of the current the temperature of the water was only 63”*5. la the parallel of New 
York* the temperature of the gulf stream is equal to that of the sea in latitude 19*. When 
the current reaches the western islands of the Azotes, where the breadth is about 160 leagues* the 
waters still preserve a part of the impulsion they received in the Gulf of Florida* nearly 1000 
leagues distant. Thence the cUireot proceeds to the Canaries and the coast of Africa* and in 
the latitude of Cape Blanco^ where the waters flow towards the south-west, they mingle with the 
ourrent of the tropics, and re-comraence their tour from east to west. 

From this it appears that the waters of the Atlantic, between the 11th and 43d degrees, 
are constantly drawn by currents into a kind of whirlpool $ and if a molecule of these 
waters be supposed to return precisely to the place from which it commenced its motion, M. 
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BumboliU has calculated, from the knawu veluctty; 9^ tlift .c^ nqtiiM two 

veara aud ten Diontbs to conaplete Us circuit of 38^ teagtMsa* - * 

« A boat,” he observes, “ which may be supposed to reeinv'p mi lonfwViiaiil«ow Uhs w4nd»» 
would require thirteen months from the. Canary islands, to l^cf^dk ytiMi COMt of Caraocas, W® 
months to make the tour of the Golf of Mexico and reach TotUnso shoals, m>poiHte tho port of 
Havamiah, while forty or fifty days might be suQicieat to carry H from the Straits of l^rida 
to the bank of Newfoondiand. Estimating the velocity of thoyvatfir at Sevan or eight utiles in 
24 hours, in their prepress from this b«id( to the coast of Africa, j^,af9iltd require ten or eleven 
months for this last distance. Such arc the effects of this slow but .i^nlar motion, which 
agitates the waters of the oceaM.'**->That a branch of this current reaches.the western shores 
of Europe, is evinced by the cifcnmstance, that the productions of the tropical regions of 
America are firequentiy thrown on the coasts of the Hebrides, Scotland, and Norway. 

A curm^t constantly flows through the channel that separates New Holland from New 
Guinea i and through Bass’ ‘Strait, which divides New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. It 
then, flows along the coast of the former island, and that of Sumatra, till it reaches the bottom of 
the Bay of Bengal. A branch also passes through the Straits of Suuda. From the southern 
peninsula of India, a chain of islands and shoals extends to the northcni point of Madagascar. 
These cause the current of the Indian ocean to turn towards the south-ivcst, along that range, 
till it reaches the coast of .Africa with great impetuosity. It follows the direction of iu shores 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where it mingles with the general movement of the ocean, About 
20 or 30 leagues from the western coast of Africa, a strong ^current sets into the Gulf of 
Guinea; so that vessels, which iqiproach too near the shore, are always carried to the ei^tward 
of their reckoning by its influence. A current likewise flows through the straits of Gibraltar, 
into the Mediterranean ; and another through that of Jllag41aB,ioto the Pacific Ocean. 

When ttvo correuts, of nearly equal strengtbt flow ip opposite directious and. meet in a 
narrow cbaooei, the motion of the \vaters assumes a spiral form, and ..sometimes coustitutcs.a 
whirlpool. This is familiarly illostmted by the small eddies, so often seen at the confluence of 
rivers. The Eunpus, near the island tff Eubma j and the Cbarybdis, in the straits of Sicily, 
are phenomena of this kind w'hich have been tbc dread of the mariner and the theme the 
poet, from the earliest period of European bUtory. Tbc Maelstrom off the coast of Norway, 
is another whirlpool, which is detcrilied among the curiosities of Streden. These arc ail 
subject to great variation from the influence of winds, high tides, and pthci: local circumstances; 
but are generally very dangerous to nav^ation* 

That active and invisible fluid which envelopes the earth, is one, of. the gland dements,jn 
the economy of nature. Jt is .equally essential.tn the support of animal and rentable life; 
and, therefore, its pheabaaeBa-are knpnrtaiit branches of physical gOQgiaphy. its clmmlcal 
and mechanical properties are intefestingob^ts'of pbtlosophicai research; but tbc effects .of 
these properties, <as axhittitedJo.their mflnance on. the diflcrcpt miaous of ,the globe and Its 
productions, are the proper itopics ol, the fwisieot im)airy> The. consists of,that 

aeriform Quid which soiironiidf the t»niiqueofia.glob«,and participate^ Tjha 

air is a vast laboratory, iitiWhich ttMamtsMiwtM nnfnjhettoks pcpccssea of, awdynit, 

kotution, preci{niatioo, ?](; kl an .immense, leapinnt, in .whkb ail the 

attenuated and volatUtaed paodnctiimi^^ M bedies . rpneaved, mingled, 

combined, or separated. Coosidleted Jti il$ew, :l|m^atilK)Spl|CHc.aic ;ia> fiMPhaos,^ 
louetcfmiottc mixture of minecal vapoecs, veginable aati.aiiliiial mniemdes* aceds amd eggs, 
rut^ whwh the luminons, the calorific,: aodt^she electric Jhddii» incciMiimlly ,pma, repaaa 

m a iteeuons," By msinuating Usrif lota att the vicnirieiii>9| ichtef 
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a|^i bf sicfcbiiipf^bn manjr o( hef chttnges ia the oiaterbl worid. All terres- 

triid h6ia0 pay their trihute ta the atmearf^ere, and all in rietaro receive thepnnciples 
neceetary to life, to vegetation, and perhaps to oiganic existence, from its stores. If the earth, 
ivith its pre t aa cMuetitutioti, were tiisn8pO||^ to the regions occapicd by Mercury, and expe> 
rienced the tempenttnre which such a proximity to the sun wonld prodace, the fluids, and 
even a portion of the soKd parts of the globe, wonid be evaporated knd mingled with the 
atmcAphcrei On the contrary^ ivere it removed to the distant rc^ons of Saturn or Uranus, 
much of the atmosphere would be condensed and preserve a liquid state. The atmosphere 
may, therefore, be defined as an assemblage of ail those terrestrial substances, which arc 
capable of maintaining an aeriform state in that temperature which usually prevails near the 
surface of the globe.” 

The various ingredients in tbb heterogeneous compound may be reduced to three classes: 
vi?.., the ait which constitutes the proper atmospheric Jtuid ; the aqueous vapours that are 
suspended in it, and the different aerijorm Jimds that are mixed with it. Dr. Thomson concludes, 
that the quantity of aqueous vapours varies from ^th to -r-Kth of the whole atmosphere; 
and Mr. Dalton thinks chat the medium quaotity of vapour held iu solution at once, 
amounts to about A-th. The air which forms the greater part of the atmospheric mass is a 
gravitating and elastic, but not a simple fluid. Modem science has shown It to be a compound 
of oxygen gas, azotic gas, and carbonic acid gas, in the proportion of al>oot 27, 72, and 1. The 
oxygen is that portion which supports animal life and combustion; while the azote is set 
free to mix again with the atmosphere. But plants absorb the azote, and set the oxygen 
free; and thus the equilibrium of the mixtom is constantly maintained. 

Galileo first proved the weight or gravity of the atmospheric fluid, by w eighing two jars, 
the one filled with it in its natural state, the other with the fluid much condensed. The effects 
of the air-pump, and the ascent of fluids in a vacuum, arc familiar and demonstrative proofs of 
atmospheric pressure. It is upon this principle that water is raised by a common pump to 
the height of 33 or 34 feet j and that the mercury stands in the barometer from 28 to more 
than 30 inches in height. These show that its pressure on every square inch is about 
14Jlbs. The ratio beriveen the weight of atmospheric air, and that of water, at a temperature 
of ,32° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, was found by M. Biot to be as 1 to 770 3. 

The Elasticity of the atmosphere is the pro|)erty it possesses of resisting any force by which 
it is compressed ; and of restoring itself to its former volume, when the compressing power is 
removed. In virtue of this property, air expands indefinitely if not restrained by'some ex¬ 
terior force. No*" positive limits, either of compression or expansion, have yet been ascer¬ 
tained. All that is known on this subject is, that they are extremely distant from each other. 
Upon the property of expansibility, the height of the atmosphere in a great measure depends. 
If the air were uniformly of the same density as at the earth’s surface, the height of the 
atmosphere would be readily ascertained from the relation between its specific gi wity and that 
of mercury, ft wonid then be about English miles. But as its density diminishes as the 
height increases, the probleiti is rendered extremely diflicult of solution, and other means 
must be employed to obtain an approximation on the subject. To arrive at this, astronomers 
generally resort to the property of Rs^aetionf by which the atmosphere inflects the rays of 
Kgfit out of thdr rbcttlineal coUrite; They find the effects of Refraction begin to be sensible 
when the luminous body is about 18 degrees below the horizoo. This, however, varies with 
the temperature. By taking the m^n temperature, this property ^ves the height of the 
atSBoSphere from 40 td 50 English miles. By comparing the effects produced on tbebaro- 
SHelar by the pressure of the atmosphere^ ^tserent sUuatloiis, M. Befaic calculated that tne 
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elevation at which the mercury would sink to the height of a line, or the 12th part of an Inch, 
would be about 30 miles, and where it would fall to -Hvth of a line^ the elevation must exceed 
40 miles. 

As the atmosphere expands by heat, and condenses with cold, the rarefaction caused by 
the solar beams in the equatorial reruns, joined to the centrifugal, force, arising from the 
earth's rotation on its axis, most cause the atmosphere in those regions to be very protuberant. 
M. iMp/ace thinks that the ratio betwreen the two axes of the atmospherical spheroid ndly at 
its maximum be as high as that of 2 to 3. The atmosphere, by a natural iofcrence, is sup- 
posed to be subject to tides, corresponding to those of the ocean. The reasonings of philo¬ 
sophy, and the results of experience, however, both show that the influence of the celestial 
Uxlies, on a fluid so atteuuatcd as the atmosphere, must be very small t for Meteorologists,- 
oven the most accurate, when assisted by instruments of the most delicate conatrucUon, have 
not yet been able to prove their existence. 

Evaporation is one of the most im|)ortant operations of the atmosphere. The air pos¬ 
sesses the property of dissolving part of the water with which it comes in contact, and of 
raising the liquid molecules thus detadicd, into the higher regions of the atmosphere. Afta- 
chenhroek presents a familiar idea of this process in the following illustration. ** Air and water 
attract each other reciprocally, and are dissolved the one by the other. As soon as the particles 
of the water begin to separate, they are attracted by the air into which they arc disjK;rscd; as 
happens in all solutions, where there is the same mixture and dispersion of parts.” 7'his 
afliuity between air and water is increased, not only by the temperature, but by the number 
of points of contact, of the two fluids. E^’aporatioo is, therefore, much greater in the torrid 
zone, than to the colder parts of the globe. It is also augmented by winds and other causes, 
rvhieii, by enlarging the surface of the fluid, increases the points of contact. It is by this 
silent and invisible, but eflectual process, that the watery treasures which float in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere are supplied ; and when these become overcharged with the accu¬ 
mulated vapours, copious showers descend to diffuse joy and plenty otrer regions which would 
otherwise be barren and desolate. 

The Tetnperaturt of the atmosphere is a subject which is intimately connected with 
physical geography, as combining, with its moisture, to form that particular state of the air, at 
any place, which is indicated by the mtxlem acceptation of the word c/inta/r. The diversified 
character w'bich this stale assumes in the various t'^ions pf the globe, doubtless aristrs from a 
combination of different causes ; but the two principal of these are, distance from the equator, 
and elevation above the level of the sea. Alt the others are merely local IHfec* limited in 
their duration, and partial in their ioflococe. In constderiog the temperature of the gkdye, 
the leading principles upon which it depends, and its acloal state in different r^ions, demand 
attention. . 

llic influence of the latitode, as it relates to the obliquity of the solar rays, and the 
variation this causes in the sfmeethey pass, through the atmosphere, has already been explained 
in the preceding chapter, (Art. 8^) It wtli be iulficient, therefore^ in thia place, to elucidate 
the f>rhcr causes which modify the direct iofhtcnce of the solar beams. The firxt of these is 
the distance of the sun from the earth. At the summer nod wintm- solstices, the ratio of these 
distances is nearly as 30 to 29 j and'the mtniber of rays tiMt flUl oo the tame space mw 
inversely as the squares of these distances} tfnd, e(M»W!qtiently, In thto W to 

ence the solar mflucncc in winter is fo lh« in summer, in reference to the distance of the 
wn on y, a» ^ to 841, or very nearly ss t<l702 to 1. Another Of them efm»es, is the length 

e »y i or the contitmation of the sun above thit horbmir iaeretset tl^^ heat. 
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and the sbortoesiB of the succeeding night produces a less dispersion, during his absence 
below the horizon. Refraction is likewise another cause which modifies the solar influence. 
The rays of light, in their passage through the atmosphere, are refracted; aud the more 
obliquely they fail upon the refracting medium, the fewer of them reach the earth's surface. 
Bouguer calculated that [f 10,000 rays fell perfwndicularly u{ion the atmosphere, only 8123 of 
them reached the surface of the earth; and if their angle of incidence was 50 degrees, not 
more than fell on the terrestrial surface; also, that the number was reduced to 2031 when 
the angle was seven degree's; and to five only when the direction was horizontal. 

When the rays of the sun reach the surface of the earth, they are absorbed, and the heat is 
afterw'ards copiously imparted to the ambient air. Much of the temperature of the lower regions 
of the atmosphere, therefore, arises from reflexion. The beat thus transmitted is chiefly confined 
to the lower strata of the air, by the vapours with which these are charged. As the rarefaction of 
the air augments its capacity for attracting heat, the temperature of surrounding objects must 
diminish as tbif rarefaction increases. From the inferior pressure of the incumbent strata, the 
air is most ratified in the upper parts of the atmosphere, and the temperature proportionally 
lowered. When a large body of air ascends to higher regions, it is so much expanded by the 
greater diminution of pressure, and becomes so cold from the expansion, that bail or snow is 
produced by the precipitation of the vapour it contained. As there is nothing at these eleva¬ 
tions by w'hich its loss of beat can be supplied, the same cold continues till the air descends 
towards the earth, and again acquires its former state of condensation and temperature. A 
striking example of these cflccts is presented in the Cordilleras of South Amcriea. There the 
Andes, altnost under the equator, rest upon a Ijasis of burning sand ; and, about half way 
between the level of the sea, aud the summits of these mountains, is the delightful and tcin> 
perate plain on which the city of Quito stands; while the summits arc covered >vUh perpetual 
suow. Yet, according to the testimony of the most celebrated travellers, these three 
regions seldom encroach on the limits of each other. If the hot u'inds from below ascend the 
flanks of the mountains, they become so cooled by the expansion of the air, that they do not 
nlfcet the snow on the summits; aud the cold winds which sweep over these snowy crests, and 
descend to the lower regions, arccondcused as they proceed, and acquire a tcm|)cratc warmth 
before they reach the fertile plains of Quito. 

An elevation, therefore, of seven or eight thousand feet, even in the torrid zone, affords a 
temperature similar to that of the ntild countries of Europe; while, at five or six thousand feet 
above that line, the climate of the polar regions is experienced, and those towering summits 
which rise still higher arc clad in perpetual snow. These colossal mountains, not only difl'usc 
a refreshing and salutary coolness over the adjacent districts, but extend their influence to mure 
rumoto aud sultry r^ions. The noble rivers to w’bich they give rise, after rolling their accumu¬ 
lated waters down .^beir steep sides, expand their broad bosoms to the sun as they linger in 
the plains, and thus present a wide surface to the power of evaporation ; while, by iucreasiug 
the humidity of the atmosphere, they diffuse beauty aud fertility over remote and extensive 
regions. Winter likewise reigns on the Alps and Pyrenees, at the same time that the blossoms 
of spring adoro the northern plains of France, and the southern regions of our own country. 
This beneficent dispensation of Nature, greitly extends the habitable regions of the torrid 
tone; aud countries eqjoying a delightful temperature and salubrious climate, may yet be dis¬ 
covered in the very heart of Africa. The plattfuuc of the New World afford similar exam¬ 
ples; and the elevated lauds of central Asia extend the cold regions within about 3(Fof the 
equator. The traveller, therefore, easily passes from one temperature to the other,, and experi- 
aaoe% m the coarse ot a few days, every diversity of climate on the globe. As he gradually 
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desceodafronu the Dpfwr regions^ be excdumge* aU tbe Urotfy ileidkiti^ 

the mild clieiate, the varied wpcct, aad the moUtCuriotia pvxKfaactieni at the teilipeniMl^a^ 

A atiU further descent pres<mts him with theiaatertauve ^ e vefetetieiH Mwi eKpewea 

him to the full influence of its accumolated sdter heet* / 

In addition to these causes, by which the temfWfatomof tlua chiefly MgniaUtdf there 

are several others by which it is varioiiiJy modified. The genend expoaidon of ft ooNiitry ftud 
its local declivities; the yMMUiona tmd ^^recdont of Ua moontaina} the vkhnity the aea ftnd 
its relative situation j the mixtore of the aotl, the atate of its agrtcelture, and the eottipwattve 
population, have all an inftuence on the temperature; and there is no large diatriot, perhfti>s, in 
which their effects are not either whtdly or partially comlnned. 

The exposition of a country towards the east or west, the north or south, has an imme^' 
diate effect in varying the inctinatioii of the solar rays, and consequently In either augmenting or 
diminishing thmr influence on Its tempierature. As this general exposition is composed of all the 
local inclinations of the country, a particular example will more clearly iUnstqatc the subject. 
When the son has an elevation of 45* his rays hill {lerpendicularly on the side of a bill which 
faces the south in an elevation of an equal angle j while they fall upon the plain with an obli¬ 
quity of 45", aud consequently with a diminished influence. If the surface were iuclincd in 
the same angle towards the north, the rays of the sun u'ould be parallel to it, and their effects 
very small. If the angle of the declivity exceed 45®, the whole surface would be in the shade. 
This, indeed, is an extreme case, but where the elevation of the plain is less, the influence is 
proportiooaL Its effects arc very scuaibte in hilly countries; in those that are roountaiuous 
they are striking. In the V'aiiais, for instance, the Alps are seen covered on one side with (ler- 
petual ice, while vineyards and orchards adorn the other with all the charms of fertility. The 
south~u'^ is considered as the warmest inclination, and the north-east as the coldest. 

The postuon of mountains has a close connexion with the exposition of a country. They 
collect and condense the aqueous vapours which float in the atmosphere, aud cause them to 
descend in rains or snows ; and thus afford more copious supplies to the rivers and streams 
that intersect the lower r^ons. They likewise act as barriers to the cold winds from one 
region, or to the hot ones from another. The dominions of Russia afford examples of this 
influence. The central and southern parts of European Russia experience a lower temperature 
than is indicated by the latitude and exposition of the country, which is principally towards the 
south. This arises chiefly from there being no range of elevated mountains ou the north to 
secure them from the bleak winds that rush from the frozen ocean, the eficcts of which are 
augmented by those that descend from the Uralian chain. Liberia is still more > Afavourabiy 
situated in this respect, it is inclined to the north, which exposes it to the piercing winds from 
the Arctic regions, and bounded on the south by the high mountains of Altai, which intercept 
these winds and prevent them from prooc«ling to the more sontfaem partp of Asia} as well as 
screen it from the warm winds of the opposite quarter. , The temperature on the south of 
tb'u chain is, therefore, increased by the same cause that diminishes it on the contrary side. 

riie nature of soil, and the state of cultivation, are also influential on tenrperature. Arid 
Mils absorb Md transmit the solar rays with great power, and thus augment the heat of the 
incumbent air*, while such as are ftri^lieeoaft, «al^ hundd, or manby, deeretwe it by their 
evaporation. The sandy deserts of Aflrioft ftod Arabia, are reservoirs of ealoilc, whence it is 
coi^eyed by the winds to dktant partsf vrtiHft thfl iminid swamps of SottUi Amertoa, am known to 
evanT^i* effect. PoTcste towcT the tenfpefature of the atmosphere tqr increasing the 

™ preventing the rays of the stm flrom pmietratisf the soil. Many fwrts of 
enjoy a milder cUmate than formeriy, from bdng i^MMNltff tlm W with which 



tuet 

tiMf Hwa <NM«i«d. The gmter <}tgfra»«f«oii «(peclaiwed^te^ than under 

tlM» MiM panllcU in the apeetem fiMrtedf the CHd wceUberi^ CMOet white the 

mtdhwated dtiti^t in the UnUed States are corfobontiof pfod^ of the same eondiuioo. Thus 
msa hw a slow, but powerful, infloenoe on. the tetapemtare and sdnbrHy of the atmosphere. 
1^ hte {wmverafioe and iodustiy, morasses are dried; rivers are cooflned to their beds; 
foreiMs vanisb; the sml is funowed, and the sui&ce the coantry Is exposed to the benign 
loSaeace of the ran tod wind. Under these ctrcnmstances, the climate gradauUy experiences 
an tooreased salobrity, ud vanquished nature ludds her empire in conjunction with man. 

The tendency of the ocean is to equalise the various teinperatnies of the globe, lathe 
tropical regions, the perpetual succession of sea-breezes dimintshes the intensity of the solar 
influence in the adjacent countries. From this cause, the numerous islands of the Pacific 
ocean enjoy an almost perpetual spring; while districts, equally favourable in other respects, 
but surrounded with extensive tracts of land, are parched by continual drought. The 
intensity of heat is oo| only lessened, but the rigours of cold are moderated, by the contiguity 
of the ocean ; for in high latitudeii the countries bordering on the sea have always the mildest 
winters. The nordi-western coast of Norway presents an example of this mitigating influence. 
From these facts the following general conclusions have been drawn. A coantry, situated in 
either warm or temperate climes, “ is rendered warmer, by having large tracts of land, and 
colder by having sea between it and the equator. This is reversed with regard to the regions 
extending towards the poles. The greatest cold, therefore, in our hemisphere, occurs when 
any country has a wide extent of sea to the sooth, and of land to the north. Such is the 
case with Greenland, which, in latitude 60 degrees, exhibits a more rigorous climate than 
Lapland, in latitude 72 degrees.” 

Winds tend to produce an equalization of temperature; and, consequentjy, the prevailing 
winds of a country have a great effect upon its climate. As these necessarily assume the 
characters of the regions over which they proceed, they are warm or cold, dry or moist, and 
affect the climate accordingly. The winds which constantly blow from east to west, between the 
tropics, render the eastern shores of a country colder than the western, when they sweep over 
the ocean ; but the contraiy when they traverse the land. Upon these principles the climate of 
the West India islands, and the eastern shores of America, is temperate in comparison w'ith 
the western coast of Africa. The latter, for the same reason, is also much hotter than the 
eastern side of that continent. The difference between the eastern and western shores of 
South America, is much less than that of Africa, which arises from the winds from the east 
having swept over the snow-clad summits of the Andes, in their progress to the coast. 

Amidst all the vicissitudes of temperature, produced by these varying causes, the heat 
generally decreases in proceeding from the equator to the poles. But the annual variations of 
temperature fijr each country are comprised within certain limits, and give a mean for each 
place, which b subject to little variation, while local circumstances remain the same. For, 
notwithstanding the sun's rays are nearly vertical in the torrid zone, its maximum temperature 
docs not increase from one year to another; as any excessive accumulation of heat upon the 
earth's surface is prevented by the perpetual motion of the atmosphere. In pro|K)rtion as 
the air of the equatorial refpons grows warmer from the predominance of the solar influence, 
the polar wind rushes with more rapidity till it has destroyed the excess. The balance arising 
from the accession and consequent dbpersion of heat, seems to have been long attained, and 
now regulates the gradation of climates in the successive latitudes. **The equilibrium of 
temperature preserved over the globe, by the circulation of the atmosphere, is not; however, 
vhry quickly produced. Henct^ the remarkable increase of heat which takes placo doting the 
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summer mouths, iii the higher latitudes. Unt within the arctic circle another powerful agent 
of nature is coiistatitly tempering the inequality of the seasons. The rast beds of snoWy or 
fields of icc, which cover the land and sea iu these dreary retreats, absorb, in the act oi thawing 
or passing again into their liquid form, all the surplus heat collected during a n igbtlecs sommer. 
The rigour of winter, when darkness resumes her tedious reign, is likewise mitigated by the 
warmth evoU’ed as congelation spreads over the watery surface.” 

I'hc mean temperature of the air, and that of the interior of the earth, at any place, do 
not dillcT much from each other. ** In the caves below the observatory at Paris, in 4 9 degrees 
cf north latitude, and about 85 feet below the surface, Fahrenheit's thermometer constantly 
stands between 62 and 54 degrees, and scarcely ever varies two degrees j while at the uarface 
the difference of temperature, between summer and winter, sometimes exceeds 90 degrees. 
In the saltotniucs at Wieliezka, near 50 degrees of latitude, from the depth of 320 to that of 
745 feet, the thermometer stands at about 50 degrees. At Cairo, in Egj-pt, latitude30degrees, 
at the bottom of Joseph’s well, the depth of which exceeds 210 feet, the therniometcr stands 
at 70 degrees. In the mines of Mexico, in 20 degrees of latitude, the temperature at the 
depth of 1050 feet was 74i degrees j thus it augments in approaching the equator.”— Lacroix’s 
Geo. Physique. The n>can temperature of the air, near the surface of the eartli, has nUo been 
ascertained at various places. At Paris and Cairo it was found Co correspond nearly with the 
numbers above stated. At St. Petersburgh, in latitude 60 degrees, the mean temperature is 
about 39 degrees. .At Wadso, in Lapland, in /O degrees of latitude, it was found to be about 
36 dt^rees ; and in tbc island of Mogeure, near the North Cape, the mean temperature of the 
year is stated, by M. Pon Buchy to be nearly 32 degrees j the mean for every month in the 
same situation, is inserted at page 312 of this volume. According to M. Hmnboldty the 
hottest places arc on the southern shores of the Caribbean sea, and the gulf of Guayaquil, in 
the great equinoxial ocean, between two and three degrees of soufh latitude. There the mean 
beat is 81-3*’; aud the thermometer sometimes rises to 106*. At Belbeis, in Eg)'pt, the ther» 
inometer has risen to more than 125* in the shade; but this was occasioned by tbc hot \vind. 
denominated Sirocco. At St. Petersburgh, on the rootrary, the cold is sometimes so intense as 
to congeal mercury. It has also been observed, at the same place, to rise above 90 degrees. 
The whole range, therefore, exceeds 130 d^ees. 

The celebrated and accomplished traveller, Baron Humboldt, has lately published, in the 
third volume of tbc Memoires de Physique ei de Chimu de la Soci^tid d’Arcueil, an elaborate 
paper on Isothermal Unes, and the distrilHitioo of heat over the surface of the globe, in 
which he endeavours to draw several genera] coocloaions from the great number of elated 
observatioos made by himself and others. Such an abstract of this valuable paper shall, 
therefore, be presented, as is most consistent with the popular nature of this Introduction. 

By comparing together numerous observatious made betweco 46 aud 48 di^frces of latitude, 
he found that the temperature at snm>sct, was very nearly the mean between those at sun-rise 
and two in the afternoon, which sure considered the coldest and hottest periods of the natural 
day. If this be equally true for other latitudes, it will greatfy abrit^e the number of obser¬ 
vations necessary for ascertaining the mein temperature. At die equator, this phttosopber 
states it at 81-2* of PahrenbeiCs thermometer. It bad long been known, thitt the tempmtures 
of different places on the same parallel cX latitnde are not equal, especially in Eorope and 
America; but M. Humboldt’s researches lead him to conclude, Utat the difference is less than 
supposed. He finds that the Uotbenoal Hoe, (line of equal tempmratore,) or band, which 
iLtw^ni^ ^ degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, or 0 of the centigi^e Uteraometery paaaes 
“»»» Lapland, latitude 66P 8. and Table Bay, in Ubhulur^ lititode (4 degrees. 
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TheliHCof 41 dcgree-s, passes near Stockholm, latitude 60 degrees, aod St. George’s Bay, 
Nevrfoaudlaiid, lutitude 48 degrees. The line at 50 degrees Yuqs through Belgium, latitude 
51 degrees, and near Boston, latitude 42® 30'. The line of 69 degrees runs between Rome and 
Florence, latitude 43 degrees, and near Raleigh, in North Carolina, latitude 36 degrees. The 
direction of the lines of equal temperature, therefore, gives the following differences between 


West of Eurotve, and the East of America. 

Latitude, Mean in the fV. of Europe, 

Mean in the E. of Avm. 

Difference. 

30 

•«« » 70 1 • •«• 1 

66-8 . 

3-3 

40 

»••• 03 1 • • •• • 

54-5 . 

8-6 

50 . .. 

.... 50-8 . 

37-9 . 

12-9 

GO 

> ft • • '40*0 ft ft • • « 

21-0 . 

ICO 

M. Humboldt also states, 

in the PROLKGO.MENA 

to his Naca Plantorum 

, that if 


temperature of the equator be reckoned 1, half that temperature will be 
continent at 45 degrees, and on the new continent at 39 degrees. This 
better seen from the following small table. 

Old Continent. New Continent. 


the mean 
found on the old 
difference will be 


latitude 0 Mean Temperature 

30 . 

40 . 

l.j . 


TOO 


1 00 

077 

ft ft * ft ft ft 

070 

0-63 


0-45 

0-48 


0*30 


r.O . 0 37 . 012 

There is nearly the same difference between the mean temperatures of the eastern and 
western parts of the old contiiicnt, as between the opposite shores of this and America, as 
appears from the following table. 


Latitude. Mean I’tmperature. 

o' o 

St. Miil<>e> .. 48 39 . 54';» 


.\inHtcr<l;iu> . 

C<n»cnlingcn. 

Upsalu. 

Naples. 

. 52 

.... 59 

.... 40 

Vienna ...... ... 

. 48 

W arsaw. 

. 52 

Mohcow. 

.... 55 

I’etcrsburgh. 

. 59 

Pekin. 

. 39 


22 53-4 

41 457 

21 419 

50 63-5 

II . 50-5 

14 48-6 

4.5 401 

56 ‘. .38-8 

54 54-9 


The same philosopher then traces the isotbenwal lines across America, and concludes 
that in New California, and northward along the western side of that continent, the 
temperature is nearly the same as in similar latitudes on the western side of Europe. The 
distribution of beat through the different parts of the year differs in the same isothermal line, 
both in the old aod new continents. For example, the heat at Madras is greater than at 
Cutnana. In the temperate zone it has been long known that the cold of winter increases in 
a more rapid progression than the heat of summer diminishes. By comparing together a 
tract on the east, with one on the west side of the Atlantic, during the three winter and the 
three summer months, it is found that the difference between the two seasons increases most 
in the transatlantic district. But in both, the division of tcm]>eratnrc between the winter and 
summer months is such, that upon the line of 32 degrees, the difference is double what it is 
on that of 6B d<^rees. 

This learned writer theu observes, " Europe may be considered altogether as the western 
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part of a great coatioeot, and, therefore, as being subject to ail the iofiaence which oaascs 
the western sides of all contiodits to be wanner than the eastern. The same difieresce which 
has been observed between the two shores of the Atlantic, exists txetween the two opposite 
coasts of the Pacific. In the north of China, the extremes of the seasons ace much more 
felt than in the same latitudes in New California, and at the mouth of the Columba. On the 
eastern side of North America, the same extremes occur as in China. Hew York has the 
summer of Rome and the winter of Copenhagen j Quebec has the sonMner of Paris and the 
winter of Petersburgh. In the same manner, at Pekin, which has the mean temperature of 
Britain, the beat of summer is greater than at Cairo, and the cold of winter as severe as at 
UpsaJ. This analogy between the eastern coasts of Asia and America soAkiently proves that 
the inequality of the seasons depends upon the prolongation and eiilargcraent of the continents 
towards the poles, and upon the frequency of the north>west winds, and not upon the proximity 
of any elevated tracts of country.”* 

The following Table exhibits a general view of this kind. 


Places. 

Latknde 

North. 

Mean | 

Mean Temperatnre. 


1 

[ tHCvsauM 
[ t» fUe INM 

1 <4 these 

[ hfc>*4haK 

ana. | 

Tem|w I 



Autunsa* 

CelffMC 

MoaiV 

Wiortmt 
Mantis { 

Philadelphia........ 

39“ 

56* ! 

34-86“i 33-9S* 

53’06» 

75-2» 

36-32“ 

3-2-70» 

7700* i 

1 44 30* 

PekiB . 

39 

54 

54-86 1 26*42 

56 3 i 

1 8*2*58 

54*.3*2 

24*62 

84-38 1 

1 59-78 

Nantes . 

47 

13 

54*68 i 40*28 

54 5 1 

68-7-2 

.55 38 

39*02 

70 52 1 

i 31*50 

Rome . 

41 

53 

60*44 * 45-»6 

57*74 j 

1 73-*2 

62-78 

4208 

77-<H) 1 

[ 34 92 

Paris .. 

48 

30 

51-44 f 37-92 

49-64 

: 6t-4 

51-26 

3.5*96 

67*46 ; 

i .31 

Qoebec.. 

i 4(1 

47 

41-72 i 14*18 

38-84 1 

! 68 0 

46-04 

12-74 

73*4 1 

i 60-6 

(J psaia.. 1 

1 59 

31 

41-9 24-98 

39-38 j 

60 20 

42-8 

24-26 

61*88 j 

1 37-62 


From the further researches of this Philosopher it is also evident, that the lines which mark 
the winter temperature deviate much more from the parallels of terrestrial latitude than those 
which indicate the mean annual temperatnre. In the climates of Europe, the latitudes of two 
places tvbich have the some annual beat never difier more than if or (P: while the difference of 
those that have the same winter temperature, sometimes amounts to 18“ or UP. The winter in 
Scotland is as mild, for example, as at Milan.^ The lines of equal summer heat follow a con¬ 
trary order. 

The same summer heat takes plao; at Moscow and at the Mouth of the Loire, though the 
former is 1T north of the latter. This circumstance is ascribed to the radiation of the earth in 
an extensive continent, and at a distance from large mountains. Ireland presents a remarkable 
anion of mild winteis and cold summers. The mean temperature in Hungary, for the month 
of August, is 71'€^ i while in Dublin it is only CD'S'. ^ 

** With respect ^o the relation wMch subsists between the temperature of winter and 
spring, in different climatea, it follows, from what has been above statedy that the increase of 
vernal temperature, is coosulerable, and likewise much protnmted, where ever the dntrt- 
bution of the aooual temperature amm^ the different seasons is very unequal, as in the 
north of Europe and the mmu. temperate parts of the United States} titot the vernal 
increase is great but short, iu the more temperate parts of Europe; that It is smidi, but 
protracted to islands} ai^ that in the differtmt bands of cUmate^ enclosed ^ween the same 
meridians, the vernal increase it smtdler, and less protmetedi in: low, than in high latitudes.” 

In comparing the northern half of the gk>bc with tlm southern, the same aathev (Swerves, 
southern bemispheTe differs cousidesably from tl» northern}, but the degree this 
I etTOce has been vari^dy stated. Tim cofducss of the suatiwm )K|iitS]d}er« hat gweiaily 

the sun being a shorter yme on the tuath, tiMa on the 
equator. Bat it probably depends om upon the grciter proportsoa of 
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ocean, which gives to the southern temperate scone a climate more approaching to that of a 
collection of islattds. There is therefore a less accumulation of heat during the summer, and 
a less radiiitioD from the land, in proportion to its less extent; and there is consequently a less 
current of warm air flowing from the equator towards the sooth pole, which permits the 
ice to accumulate more around it. Near the equator, and indeed through the whole of the 
torrid scone, the temperature of lhc4>two hemispheres appears to be the same; but the diffe¬ 
rence begins to be felt in the Atlantic about 22“ of latitude; and there is a considerable 
diftercncc between the mean Icmperalure of Rio Janeiro and Havannah, though they are equally 
distant from the e(iuator, that of the former being 7T-.'> and of the latter 76'’*4. The southern 
climates generally dilfcr from the northern with respect to the distribution of temperature 
through the dilferent parts of the year. In the southerti hemisphere, under the isothermal lines 
of dS’ and we find summers, which, in our hemisphere, belong to the lines S-o a and 41". We 
are not accurately acquainted with the mean temperature of any place beyond 5(f of south 
latitude ; bu’- there is every reason to suppose that it differs considerably from the same degree 
of north latitude.” 


In his pertonal Narrative, this celebrated writer gives the following tabular comparison on 
this subject, in rahrculieit's degrees. 


latitude. 

: iM< an . 

l.rirrr»i>oriuiii|r i ^ — 

1 rlrnii.^plH'ro. 

cit lilt'niottiha.' , .Mt'an ti'inm'. of o»f* monibf' 

. .i , . , Correspondioff r. — -—:—:— 

NutUiini 1 {..atituflc. j Month*. . SuuU.t-ru i Norihi-rn 

HpiJii»|iherr. 1 ‘ ■ j Hviiii'iihirt, 

• o 

0—1.i 

l)ei-«.'ni!>cr j 82“ 4 ! .... rebniaiy | • (12" (I 

June 1 ... j S.i .4 _ Aucum' | C2 21 

18 

Ortiilicr ! .... 

•April 8r.> 

79-3 j * July j - (iirO 

.... I 43 i January ' .'in.'ifi .... 

22—2f) 

Jiiutiarv i .... 

July ■ ; 72'f. 

(ir.ri j 

j. 48 

June j .... j 

Deccmltcr j 44-<t .... 

• • • • 

• • • 


imBji 

July i .... SiO'A 

January | 43-l(T _ 

34 

iMxmhcr I 

Junr 1 

, T t.«.. ft* tinpifivrd r^ftstn/itinctn)* wore *‘.J raaJc at rtrc'jit 

1 those-fj«»m »iM< *» tue mcftM i/mpoiaturv at ^ decrees s»«a sladAiLflA, wVwh »rfe 
* , , 4 a; the Cape Ooi>a li.ype. 


In treating of the geographical distribution of plants, it is of importance to disiinguish 
between the mean temperature of the year, and the mean of the summer months ; as some of 
the vegetable tribes will arrive at perfection in a lower temperature if long continued, while 
others I'equire a greater degree of heat for a shorter period.—This is shown in the following 
summary. 


Mean animal U-mperalure in 
each Contiiu-nt. 

latitude*. 

A. America. 
E. Europi-. 

Mean heat of 
Summer. 

1 UiHcreocc belween the | 
j Temperature at the equa- ! 
i tor, and j 

Ratio of the 
m<-au annual 
r «d Summer 
'1 imperaturea 

. Mean annual 
'Teniperatuia. 

Temperalnri 
of Summer. 

59* 

A. 36* 

80*06 

54“5 

33"44 

1 : 1-7 

(Rome t)0'-44) 

E. 43 

73-4 

1 54-5 

40-1 

1 1-5 

50* 

A.421 i 

71-24 

63 .) 

42-26 

1 : 21 

(Paris 5l"44). 

E. 49i j 

64-4 

635 

49*1 

1 : 1-8 

41* 

A. 48 

675 

72-5 

46-4 1 

1 : 3-9 

(Stockholm 42“'26) 

E. 60 

59*18 

72*5 

5432 

1 ; 3 

0 

A. 54 

536 

81-5 

59*9 

1 : 12 

(NoTtk Lapland.) 

E. 681 

52-7 

81-5 

59-0 

1 : 11*5 
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Several eniioent Philosophers have, by conojKiriiig ti^'thcr the various meteorological 
observations made on distant points of the globe, endeavoured to deduce a general rule by which 
the mean temperature at different parallels of latitude could be ascertained. The celebrated 
asfonomer, Tobias il/oycr, of Gottingen, was the first who connected the results in an harino- 
luous manner j and his rule has been since modified by others. From the tables thus calculated, 
(for which sec Art. Tempkraturk, CHAinraR V.) it appears that the mean temperature varies 
very slowly, both near the poles and the equator; the whole range within the tropics, as well 
as within the arctic circles, being only about B°. 

Little comparative increase of heat is therefore experienced in advancing from the tropics 
to the equator ; and the intensity of the cold would not be greatly augmented on penetrating from 
the arctic circle to the pole. The existence of an open sea, at certain periods, towards the 
extreme north, is consequently rendered possible. 

It should be observed, however, that w'hen the general conclusions above referred to were 
deduced, correct observations withiy the polar circles were wanting; and as the local circum¬ 
stances of these regions are so different from those of all other parts of the globe, there was 
reason to suspect that anomalies existed towards the pole. But Mr. Scoresby’s observations 
have put the matter beyond a doubt; fur he states tliat on reaching th j legions of perpetual ice, 
the thermometer falls 17 * below the mean temperature estimated by the formula. 

On the other hand, the climate changes rapidly in the temperate /one ; and this gives rise to 
the great variety of vegetable productions with which these happier regions abound. France, 
for instance, stretching from the 40lh to the oOtb degree of latitude, and through a difference 
of temperature of about 9o of Fahrenheit, yields not only fine crops of wheat, barley, and oats, 
but supplies the richer productions of olives, grapes, and figs. 

It may be easily inferred, from these statements, that the temperature of an island dilfcrs, 
in most instances, from that of a continent. Where the extent of land is great, the range of 
the thermometer corresponds. It is, therefore, much greater on a continent thati on an island, 
though the mean annual temperature may be the same in both. The proximity of the ocean, l)y 
absorbing a part of the solar rays, very much affects the range of temperature in the latter instunce. 
When the rays fall on the laud, they arc freely transmitted to the ambient air, or nioK* 
slowlv diffused through the exterior strata of the earth ; while those which fall on the surface of 
the ocean, are not immediately arrested in their progress, but penetrate the lower strata of the 
fluid. The transition from summer to winter, and from winter to summer, is, for this reason, 
less marked on islands than on continents. The range of insular temperature is also still more 
restricted by the prevalence of alternate land and sea breezes, especially near the tropics. 

The diffusion of heat through the interior of the earth, is a subject which yet remains to 
be thoroughly investigated. Many interesting experiments have been made, which lead to the 
conclusion, that at a certain depth below the surface, the mean temperature at the same plaee 
remains constant. The greatest and least temperatures of the interior, do not corrcspoiul, in 
point of time, with those at the surface, but take place at later periods of the year. This is 
the natural consequence of the slow transmission of heat through the solid parts of the globe. 
Some exjHjriments on this subject are stated (in the Supplement to theEncycloptcdia liritannicay 
Art.Ci.iMATR,)to have been lately made in latitude .^’’K/jin a soft gravelly soil, which changesinto 
a bed of sand and water, at the depth of four feet. The thermometers q?erc sunk to the depth of 
one, two, four, and eight feet, and the transmission from the surface appears to have been about 
an inch per day. The first of these thermometers never sunk lower than 33*, and indicated a 
mean temperature of 45*’5, which .shows that the frost seldom penetrates to that depth. The nature 
of the soil, however, and external circumstances, must have a great influence on this penetration. 
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aa baa beco proved by experiment. In the same article it is stated that, in the neighbour^ 
hood of Edinburgh, after a long eontinuaucc of rigorous weather, the frost was found to iiave 
penetrated thirteen inches into the ground in a ploughed field, but only eight inches in one 
piece of pasture ground, and four inches in another. But in some of the streets of that city, 
the frost had descended even below two feet, so as to begin to affect the water pipes. The 
greater density and solidity of the pavement had no doubt conducted the frigorific impressions 
more copiously downwards, while the loose and spongy blades of grass had mostly scattered 
and wasted these impressions in the open field. This consideration, it is obvious, might lead 
to very important practical results.” 

The mean temperatures indicated by the thermometers, at the depth of four and eight 
feet, were 46“4 and ; and the mean annual ranges of the four, in their order from the sur¬ 
face, were, 25, 20, 15, and 9| degrees. The smaller annual temperature of the upper ther¬ 
mometers, the writer thinks is satisfactorily accounted for by the coldness of the summers of 
1816 and 1817, especially the former. On this subject, he also remarks, that “ If the thermo¬ 
meter had been sunk considerably <lceper, they would, no doubt, have indicated a mean tempe¬ 
rature of 47“*7* Such is the permanent temperature of a copious spring which flows at a short 
distance, and about the same elevation, frofn the side of a basaltic, or grecn-stonc rock. 
Profuse fountains and deep wells, which are fed by percolation through the crevices of the 
strata, furnish the surest and easiest mensuration of the temperature of the earth’s crust. 
The body of water which bursts from the caverns of Vauclusc, and forms almost tintncdiatcly 
a respcftable and translucid river, has been observed not to vary in its temperature, by the 
tenth part of a degree, (centigrade) through all llie seasons of the year. It is, therefore, an 
object highly important for scientific travellers, to notice the precise heat of springs in favour¬ 
able situations, as they issue from their rocky beds. Such choice observations would accurately 
fix the medium temperature of the climate. It is only requisite to exclude the superficial and 
the thermal springs, which arc not difficult to distinguish.” 

The leading principles in the decrease of temperature at different elevations above the 
earth’s surface, have already been stated to be the diminished radiation of heat from the 
surrounding objects, and the increased capacity of air for its absorption. This diminution has 
been amply confirmed by experiment; and the law so well ascertained, that the tlicrmometcr 
may bo employed for determining the appro.\imate heights of places above the level of the sea. 
It has also been observed, that in moderate ascents and temperate climates, the mercury in the 
thermometer falls about one degree of Fahrenheit’s scale, for 100 yards of ascent. This, however, 
is merely an approximation. In the higher regions of the atmosphere, an equal cliangi' of tempe¬ 
rature takes place, with a smaller difference of latitude. Instead of 3(.>0fect, as at the surface of 
the sea, 295 is suflicient to depress the thermometer one degree at the height of a mile ; ‘227 Iccf, 
at the height of two miles , 2.j2 feet, at the height of three miles ; and 223 feet, at tlie heiglit 
of four miles. According to this ratio, the temperature would be diminished 17‘7 degrees by 
ascending to the altitude of one mile; 36’1 degrees at the height of two miles; nearly 
60 degrees, at three miles, and 78* I at four miles. The change of tempcr *ure is less rapid, 
according to the circumstances which accompany the upper station, where the observation 
is made. 1 he decrease is found to bt; greater on insulated mountains, than on an elevated 
plain of the same height; from there being less irradiation in the former case than in the 
latter. M. Humboldt found, in the torrid zone, when the superior station was a plateau, that 
one centesimal degree in the depression of temperature, answered to an elevation of 166 toises, 
but only to 123 toises, when the upper station was nearly insulated. If the mean temperature 
of the torrid zone were 22 centesimal degrees, it would therefore be reduced to nothing at an 
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elevation of 2700 tois<» j and the same efEset wonld result in the middle of the cempentfie osoue, 
where the height of the centigrade thermometer is about lOdqprees, by an elevation of 1900 tc^iea. 
The observations made at the Aospke du St, Guthmdt give a mean tempeiatore still less, as it is 
there one degree below the freezing point. This r^ult, compared the extreme tempcra> 
tures observed at St. Petersburgb, verifies the diflereuoe that.takea|^e betileea the mean 
temperature, and half the sum of the two extremes} for upon the ther¬ 

mometer neither descends so low, nor rises so high as at St. Petesyii^lll!;^. y 

To compare the effects of an increased elevation on the those 

arising from an augmentation of latitude, it will be sufflC)A»t Cb mean 

temperatarcs at different lat^ndes. Accordingly we find that : . 
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464 degrees, Ja ,the ac^mcntatmia ^ ^ dt^iprees of 
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is aituated degrees ef^^latibadelspoth of the latter, ^ uim^ att blevated ptoin, 
vd^ Geuoa. iaseated sd the level of the sea, and sheltbied cm xHteth^ The 

mean temperature at Madrid b less by four d^recs and a htdf than that of Genoa. 

Since the temperature decreases as we ascend the atmosphere, there must be an eleva¬ 
tion where constant frost takes place. This evidently varies with the latitude, as the 
requisite decrease of temperature also depends upon that cause. This curve is the inghest at 
the equator, and touches the earth at the poles, or j^erhaps before it reaches those points, and 
8 called, the line of perpetual congelation. The mountains which rear their lofty summits 
above this limit, are, therefore, covered with perpetual snow. The different heights of this 
limit have been calculated and arranged in Tables for the convenience of reference. See 
C 0 NGE 1 .AT 10 S, CHAP. V. M. Humboldt thinks, that the limit of perpetual snow should not 
be confounded svith the line at which the temperature is etiual to zero, of the centigrade, or to 
32 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. In the torrid zone, he obscr\'cs, perpetual snow 
commences at an elevation where the mean temperature is about one centesimal degree above 
the freezing point, llic snow maintains its situation notwithstanding this temperature, because 
it always falls as fast as it melts. But in the temperate zones, where the quantity of aqueous 
vapours is much less, and the days in summer much longer, perpetual snow commences only at 
an elevation where the mean tem[)erature is five degrees of PahrenheU lower than the freezing 
point. Below this, the snow melts during the summer moutbs, when the temperature di^ra 
considerably from that of winter. 

The same learned w'ritcr has given the following Tsble of the mean temperatureft at 
different heights between the tropics of the New Continent. 
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Tbe b^ber we ascend above the level of the sea» and the farther we adviwcc from the 
eqnatorf tbe greater is tbe transition between the teniperatare of the diflerent seasons of the 
year. The following Table exhibits this difference 1>etweea the two hottest and tbe two coldest 
months in various latitudes. 


CamuiA .. 

LaMude. 

• • 

. 10 27 

Dijermee. 

• 

»••• 4*32 

Vera Croz 

.... 19 

II 

.... 10‘8 

Havanaah .. 

.... 23 

8 

.... 13-32 

Natchez .. 

.... 31 

28 

... 31-32 

Pliiladeipbia. 

.... 39 

56 

... 44-3 

Quebec.. 

.... 46 

47 

... 49’4 

Nain. 

.... 57 

0 

63-5 


The following heights at which snow begins to fall, and of the lower line of perpetual con¬ 
gelation at the latitudes 0,20, and 40 degrees north, have been found by observation. Tbe 
temperatures annexed, arc those at the earth’s surface. This statement agrees with the 
ordinary state of nature; but several exceptions, founded on local circumstances, exist. 
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The annexed plate affords a more lively representation of the height of perpetual snow in 
different latitudes, than can be conveyed by verbal description. 

From the almost indelinite variety in the surface of the globe, and the great effect of 
radiated beat, it is obvious that all general conclusions on the subject of i.>otIiermai lines, can 
only be a|)prc)ximations. These will be more or less correct, according to the number of the 
facts from which they arc derived ; but after all that human research can accomplish, anomalies 
will doubtless exist, and the line of perpetual congelation, for instance, will by no means form a 
regular curve. Observations the most indisputable have already proved, that distance from the 
equator, is only one of the elements by wliicli this curve is roguhited. Radiutioi] has obviously 
a powerful influence. The insulated mountain, and the elevated plateau must, therefore, have 
very different effect's. The Peak of Tcneriffc and the Table Land of Mexico,—the Cordilleras 
of South America, and the immense Table Land of Tartary,—exhibit physical circumstances 
so various, that the lower limit of congelation cannot be expected strictly to follow the same 
law on each. Observations, indeed, have shown that a striking difference exists. This 
line was found by actual experiment, on the side of Chimborazo, nearly luidcr the eejuator, to 
be L'>,74G feet, and on the mountains rising out of the plain of Mexico, in the 20th degree of 
latitude, to be 1.5,090 feet. This gives a difference of (>.'>() for twenty degrees of latitude; 
which, according to the table lately computed by Professor Leslie, ought to have been 1/29 
feet. Local causes have, therefore, raised this line 10/3 feet above the point which the general 
theory assigns to it. 

The most complete anomaly of this kind, however, which has yet been discovered, results 
from the observations lately made on the Himalaya range by Captain li'cbli. This ingenious 
officer determined the height of the Nitce Pass, on the northern verge of the great Hima^iii 
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chain, and about the 30th parallel of latitude, to be 16,8N feet above the level of the *c». 
Yet not a vestige of snow appeared at that time on the (Jaut, nor on the projecting shoulder 
ol tlie nioiHitain, which rose above ;KK)fcet above the Pass ; so that the line of perpetual con¬ 
gelation is at least 17,060 feet above the level ot the sea, or 1253 feet higher ilmii the same 
line on the side of Chiml»orazo, and more thou 5500 feel above what Mr. Leslie’s Table assigns 
to it. On the southern side of the same ridge, the line descends lower; yet at an elevation <»f 
I2,7(X) feet, snow was not visible, “ and the black soil was clad with creeping piant.s, and 
dowering herbs in luxuriant abundance.” Captain ft'ebb ascertained the village of Milan, in 
latitude 3“25' to be 11,512 English feet above the sea, and the temple of the same name to 
stand at 11,700 feet above tnat level; yet the space between these, although several hundred 
feet within the theoretical line of perpetual snow, was occupied by flourishing fields of buck¬ 
wheat, and Tartaric barley. In reference to another point, which was found to be 1L/OO feet 
in height, Mr. Colehraoke says,* “The encampment where the observatiem was made, was 
surrounded by flourishing woods of hoary oaks, loiig-leavcd pine, and aborescent rhododendron; 
and the surface was clothed with a rank vegetation of herbs.” Such arc the effects of radia¬ 
tion, and such the anomalies presented by those elevated regions. The great plateau of 
Tartary, though, according to Captain IVebh’s observations, at the enormous elevaticJii of 
15,000 feet, is so far from being buried, as theory would suggest, beneath perpetual snow, that 
the banks of the river Sutledge afford the finest pasturage for myriads of quadrupeds through¬ 
out the year. 

The following Table, formed by M. Humboldt, exhibits the most remarkable circumstances 
respecting the three zones. 
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In immediate connexion with this subject is the formation of Glacibrs. The curve of per¬ 
petual congelation must evidently vary with the seasons, as well as with local circumstances; 
rising in summer, and descending in winter. It thus oscillates between certain limits of eleva¬ 
tion, and forms a belt where winter holds a doubtful sway. This belt also varies in breadth with 
the latitude, for, as the previous statements clearly demonstrate that there is a much greater 
difTerence between the temperatures of summer and winter, in one place than another, conse¬ 
quently, there must be a corresponding difference in this vertical region of unsettled frost. As the 
variation of temperature during the year is but small in the tropical regions, the breadth of this 
belt, there, is very narrow ; but it increases with an increasing distance from the equator. It is 
upon this zone, where the snows are alternately accumulated and dissolved, that the formation of 
glaciers depends. The vast masses of snow that lodge on the flanks of the mountains are melted 
and congealed in succession, till they become solid ice, to which each revolving season brings an 
addition, till the whole frequently assumes the most stupendous and fantastic forms. At length 
the accumulating pressure becomes too great for its support, the enormous pile is severed from its 
native seat, and precipitated, with the most tremendous crash, to a lower station, where the 
work of dissolution gradually proceeds, at least fora considerable portion of the year, ihougii the 
existence of the mass is freiiuently protracted for centuries. Meanwhile, the same process is still 
going on in the higher regions; each year as it rolls sees the towering bulk rise in all the 
variety of forms which the most irregular action can produce, till it is dissevered from its bed, 
and follows its predecessor. Thus the succession of production and decay is perpetually maintained. 

Scarcely a vestige of a glacier has ever been discovered within the tropics, as the zone of un¬ 
decided frost is there too narrow for their formation, but in higher latitudes, they conslitute a 
distinguishing feature iti the aspect of lofty mountains. Tlicy frequently hang along tiie flanks of 
the Pyrenees ; are formed in still larger masses on those of the Alps; and stretch within the 
Arctic circle. 'I'he coasts of Norway and Lapland, and the dreary island of Spitzbergeu, present 
scenes of desolation of this description which cannot be conceived by those who have not seen 
them. 

Among the varying phenomena that exercise an influence on the physical geography of the 
globe, there are none, perhaps, more important, or more powerful, than the movements of the 
atmosphere. By these the dispersion of accumulated heat is clFectcd, the ctpiilibrium of tempe¬ 
rature promoted, and the diffusion of aqueous vapours over those regions where they arc most 
needed, and their elTects arc most beneficial, greatly facilitated. Mobility is one of the most 
characteristic tjualilios of the atmospheric fluid. Whatever destroys its equilibrium produces 
currents of various extent and velocity. These are denominated Winds ; and are generally 
arranged under three heads. Those that blow constantly in the same direction, those which 
arc//modica/, and those that arc t’flriaA/c. In speaking of the direction of the winds or cur¬ 
rents of the atmosphere, it should be remarked, that custom has assigned to the words by 
which they are denoted, a sense directly opposite to their meaning when applied to currents of 
the ocean. The wind is designated by the point of the compass from whic'> it comes, a cur¬ 
rent of the sea by that to which it flows. The atmosphere exhibits two general and constant 
movements. The one in the torrid zone, transports the air from cast to west, in a direction 
corresponding with the general motion of the sea; the other, which is particularly sensible in 
the temperate zones, is a general tendency of the air from the poles to the equator. This last 
also produces two constant jiolar currents, similar to those which have already been noticed in 
the ocean. 

The permanent winds are those which blow constantly between the tropics, and are 
called trade winds. They sweep with unabated and wonderful regularity, at all seasons, across 
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tlie equatorial regions, both of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. On the north side of the 
equator, their mean direction is nearly north*cast, from which they never deviate more than 
one or two points of the compass, either to the north or south. On the south side their 
direction is south-east, with similar variations. Between these two regions there is a zone 
where neither wind prevails, but where they arc replaced by calms, which, however, are fre¬ 
quently interrupted by violent gales. This zone extends from about the 2d to the 5th degree 
of north latitude, with some variations, seemingly occasioned by the passage of the sun from 
one tropic to the other. It may, therefore, be denominated the interior limit of the trade winds. 
(Their exterior boundaries are still more variable), extending from 28^ to 30*, a? the sun is on 
one side of the equator or the other. On the coast of America, where the trade wind extends 
much farther than on that of Africa, its influence is sometimes felt as far as the 40th degree 
of north latitude. The following perspicuous explanation of these winds, which was given by 
the late Professor Playfair in hi& Outlines of Natural P/iilosophp, is at once so satisfactory and 
philosophical, that we do not hesitate to present it to the attention of the reader, 

** In order that an equilibrium may take place in an elastic fluid, circumfused about a 
solid to which it gravitates, every level stratum of the fluid, tha^ is, every stratum, which, 
when continued round, cuts the directions of gravity every where at right angles, should be of 
the same density, and, therefore, of the same temjicrature. As this is not the case, ilic equili¬ 
brium of the atmosphere is inconsistent with the-actual distribution of heat on the earth’s surface. 
The general tendency, in such circumstances, is for the heavier columns to replace the lighter, 
and for the air at the surface to move towards the equator. The only supply for the air thus 
constantly attracted from the higher latitudes, must be produced by a countercurrent in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, carrying back the air from the e(|uator towards the poles. 
The quantity of air transported by these opposite currents, is so nearly equal, at the average 
weight of the air, as measured by the barometer, is the same in all parts of the earth. If the 
surface of the earth were wholly covered with water, so that there was no part of it more dis¬ 
posed than another to obstruct the motion of the air* or that had a greater capacity than another, 
of acquiring or communicating heat, the air would probably circulate continually in this man¬ 
ner, from the poles to the equator, and back again, without any irr^ularity whatever. 

“ In consequence of the rotation of the earth about its axis, another motion is combined 
with that of the currents just described. The air, which is constantly moving from points 
where the earth’s motion on its axis is slower, to those where it is quicker, cannot have pre¬ 
cisely the same motion eastw’ard, with the part of the surface over which it is passing, and 
therefore must, relatively to that surface, describe a curve, having its convexity ‘^rned to¬ 
wards the east. The tw'o currents, therefore, from the opposite hemispheres, when they 
meet toward the middle of the earth, have each acquired an apparent motion westward j and 
as these respective motions from north and south roust destroy each other, nothing will re¬ 
main hut this motion, by which they will go on tii^cthcr, and form a wind blowing directly 
from the east.” 

The direction of the trade winds inclines towards the parallel to which the son is vertical 

at diflerent perifKjs of the year. When the sun is on the north side of the equator it tends 

rather to the north, and when he occupies the soothem signs of the zodiac, the points to which 

the motion is directed, veer a little towards the south. This wind does not form an im|>t*- 

luous gale, but is a steady pleasant breeze, the velocity of which is about six or seven miles an 
hour. . 

anr *^"*^*”' regular as the trade winds are, however, they are not entirely destitute of 
On the coast of Gwoea, for about 300 leagues from the shore, scuth of Sierra 
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Leone, a consUnt wind prevails from the south and south-west, veering west as it approaches 
she land* Tbit seems to be only a partial cnrrentof the trade wind, drawn towards the vast 
continent of Africa, where the air is so much rarified by the action of the solar beams, reflected 
&om the burning sands of the interior. In the great Southern Ocean, where no obstacles prevent 
the general movements of the atmosphere from developing themselves, the trade winds arc so 
regular and strong that, if there were a strait through the isthmus of Panama, a voyage across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans would be the quickest and safest passage from Europe to 
China. The Spanish vessels, which sail annnally from Acapulco, on the western coast of Mexico, 
to the Philippines, are impelled forward by such a steady and prosperous gale, that the voyage, 
which is nearly equal to half the circumference of the globe, is frequently performed in sixty 
days, without cither attention or skill being required in the navigators. This wind is less 
powerful near the western coasts of America, than on the opposite side of the Great Ocean, 
where it extends to the 40th»,degrce of north latitude. It is, however, impossible to return 
from the Philippines to Mexico by the same route. They are, therefore, obliged to steer their 
course towards the north, till they arrive at the region of the variabte winds, and then tack for 
the north-west coast of California, whence they gain the port of Acapulco. 

In the Indian Ocean the uniformity of this grand movement of the Atmospheric fluid is 
interrupted by the Periodic winds denominated Monsoons. These blow with great furce in one 
direction nearly half the 5 ’car; and towards the opposite point during the remainder. Tiicy 
commence about the 10th degree of south latitude, and extend, more or less, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, to the north of the etjuator. The change from one direction to the other i^ 
attended by variable winds and hurricanes, which render navigation very dangerous at these 
periods. 

During the Months of April, May, June, July, atid August, the wind, along the coasts of 
Arabia to the bottom of the Bay of Oman, blows steadily from the soiith-w'cst; and in the 
inoutlm of October, November, Dece«nber, Jmiuary, and February, from the north-east. 
Along the western coasts of Sumatra, the south-west wind prevails from May to July, and the 
north-cast from November to January. But during the intervals the winds arc variable. In 
the space comprised between the eastern peninsula of India, the islaitd of Borneo, and the 
adjacent islands, the wind.s blow from the south-weni from April to the cud of June; and in a 
contrary direction from October to the end of February. These roonsrmns regulate the voyages 
to China, whicti become impracticable when the wind is contrary. The Navigation of the 
Red Sea is also regulated by these periodical winds ; for there the wind blows from the north¬ 
west from April to October, and from the south-east during the rest of the year. Their direc¬ 
tion is therefore sensibly parallel to the shores of that sea. 'I'he .south-west wind in the 
Indian ocean is often accompanied by rain and tempests; while that from the north-east is 
more gentle and agreeable. “ Thus, in winter, the atmosjiherical constitution piesents these 
principal elements. North-east winds prevail on the north of the equator j and north-west, on 
the south of the line, as far as the 10th parallel of latitude; and the trade wind from the south¬ 
east. In summer the pheuomena are less contradictory; the south-west winds blow from 
the lOth parallel to the northern boundaries, and the trade winds to the south of the 10th 
parallel.'* These general dispositions, however, are subject to various modifications, from the 
configuration and elevation of the coasts, the straits and currents of the ocean, and possibly 
from other local causes. These winds seem to advance more to the north with their prepress 
westward, as tney prevail between the coast of Africa and the island of Madagascar. Nor are 
they wholly unknown on the other coast of Africa, and Uie fpposite shores of America between 
the tropics, but they are less powerful and more unsteac^. 
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To this class of periodical winds most also be referred the land and sea breezes which sue* 
ceed each other iu many of the oiaHtinae districts of the tropical regions* both continental 
and insular. The sea breeze is the great modifier of the solar ioflaence} and in many places in 
the torrid zone, the teinperatui^, without this mitigatiou* would be almost insupportable. 
As the solar rays are more reilccted daring the day, from the land Chan from the water, the 
atmosphere, in consequence becomes more heated and the breeae sets in from the sea; but 
a contrary effect takes place for the greater part of the night, and the wind blows to an oppo¬ 
site direction. This wind generally prevails from ten in the morning till six in the afiernuon ; 
thus diffusing an agreeable freshness over these sun-parcbed regions daring the greatest beats of 
the day. The land breeze blbws from seven in the evening to about eight in the morning, 
filling up nearly the remiuudecof the 34 hours. The shores of the Mediterranean also enjoy a 
slight sea breeze in'tbe heat of summer. , 

The VaaiABUt winds, which occupy the temperate regions pf the globe, blow from every 
point of the compass, and are subject to such vicissitudes both of force and direction *thai it 
would be. altogether inconsistent with the present design to attempt to delineate them. What¬ 
ever occasions a change of temperature in a part of the atmospheric fluid, causes a variation iu 
its pressure and produces a motion in the w^acent parts, in order to restore the equilibrium. 
The cbatige of the aqueous particles from an elastic vapour, to a condensed state, and their 
subsequent precipitation iu the form of rain, produce a partial vacuum which requires a 
movement in the adjacent parts of the atmosphere to restore. These, with the influence of 
the electric fluid, and perhaps various other causes, some of which may yet remain unknown, 
are combined and modifled in such an indefinite variety of ways that they render the winds of 
these temperate r^ions wholly inexplicable, and stamp them with a character which has 
become the symbol of inconsUuicy. In most places, the wind blows longer from one quarter or 
point of the compass than another. From the Journal of tlie Royal Society it appears that at 
London, for example, the south-east wind blows, on an average, about 113 days iu the year, 
and the north wind only about 16 days. At Paris, the number of days, on which the south¬ 
east wind prevails, is about 173 i the east wind only about 10. At St. Petersborgh, the wind 
is still more unsteady, and that from the west, which is the most frequent, seldom exceeds 
72 days in the year; while the south-east, which is the least frequent, is about 30. It has 
been supposed that the atmosphere was subject to regular tides like the ocean, and that these 
periodical oscillations might exert a considerable iiiflucncc in the production of wind ; but 
M. Laplace has proved that the species of tides produced in the atmosphere, by the action of the 
moon, is very small; since the elevation and depression of this fluid, tvhich must take place 
every 24 boars, never effects the hdgbt of the mercury in tlm barometer so much os a tingle 
line. The rarity of the air is doubtlras the cause of this diminished action; as iu sjiecific 
gravity compared with that of water, taken as unity, is only about *00122. 

The strength and velocity of the atmospheric movements are also subject to great 
variation; and as they ace so intimately connected with the physical climates of the globe, they 
require an explanation. The difference between that slight agitation which prorioces the 
gentle zephyr, and that impetuous commotion which constitutes the hurricane, is extreme. 
The former moves with the velocity of Ofe or two miles per hour, and exerts « force of toss 
than half an ounce on a square foot of surface, perpendiculariy opposed to its direction ; the 
velocity of the latter, is sometimes 100 miles in the some time, and the pressure on ma equal 
space, more than 50 pounds. M. Lulande stated the velocity of the trade wiudi^ to be six or 
in'th hour; and a brislmrinrl at sea, prpceeds at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles 

same time. M. Uougoer found ihc velor’ity of high winds, ill winter, to bf at>out34 miles 
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per hour, aud iti summer to exceed 43. But the most decisive experiment on record, relative to 
the velocity ofa strciig wind, is the rapidity of the aeronautic voyage of the celebrated M,Gamerin 
and Captain Sowden. On the 29tb of June, 1802, they ascended from Ranelagh. on the west ot 
London, with a strong, though not an ii^petuoua wind, and in less than three quartern of an 
hour, descended near Colchester, at least 60 miles IW>m the place of their ascent; so that the 
velocity of the wind, admitting it not to be greater than that of the balloon, must have exceeded 
HO miles an hour. See Art. Wind, in CHAP. V. 

Nature, who never works in vain, had numerous purposes to answer, by the perpetual 
agitation of this aerial fluid j the utility of which most be obvious to every reflecting mind. 
Winds purify the atmosphere by the motion they create; they dissipate the eflluvia exhaled 
from morasses and stagnant waters; and they raise and transport the clouds destined to 
fertilize the earth, by the {distribution of these watery treasures. Millions of the minute seeds 
of vegetables, being furnished with small sails, float on the wings of the wind, and extend the 
empire of vegetation. Man, with an immense saving of labour, also converts it into a first 
mover, in giving motion to machinery which genius has invented, and industry applied to the 
practical purposes of life. The ocean may justly be considered as the great highway of the 
globe; and the winds are the indefatigable agents that impel our vessels to every quarter. 

The state of Evaporation must necessarily depend upon the temperature and agitation of 
the atmosphere, as well as upon the humidity of the evaporating surface. The first effect of 
this invisible operation which presents itself is, that when water is exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere, either in an open vessel, or a natural reservoir, without receiving any fresh 
accessions, its quantity continually diininisbes, and in time, it would altogether disappear. The 
water is not destroyed by this process ; but merely changes its mode of existence, passing from 
a liquid to an invisible vapour, which mixes with the atmospheric fluid in greater or less 
quantities, according to its temperature and density. This has been fully established, by care¬ 
fully observing at various places, the quantity of water evaporated from a given surface, and 
marking, at the same time, the respective heights of the barometer and thermometer, with 
the state of the w'ind. 

In the tcm|>eratc zone, and with a mean temperature of about nine degrees of Reaumur, 
or of Fahrenheit, the annual evaporatkm has been found to be about XVS-’Jb inches. At 

(Humana, in the torrid zone, with a mean temperatmx* of about SL o of Fahrenheii, the eva- 
l>oration, from experiments made in the shade, was found to exceed 100 inches antaially. .At 
Guadaioupc, one of the West Indian islands, the annual evaporation was ascertained to be 
about 97 inches. At Mexico, at the elevation of 74/0 English feet, aud with a temperature of 
frt)m 60 to C4 degrees, the mean cvai>oraUon is said to exceed that at Cumana, which proves 
the powerful influence of other causes, indcfiendcotly of temperaturt. Dr. H hfar has shown, 
in the transactions of the American Philosophical society, that evaporation proceeds with the 
greatest rapidity, when the tcnqxrrature of the moist body is higher than that of tnc medium 
in which it is enclosed. He considers this to be eflfected by the transmissit/'. of caloric from 
the body to the air. 'fhe great degree of radiation that takes place on the elevated plain of 
Mexico may, therefore, account for the extraordinary evaporation above stated. Ffom the 
experiments of Colonel WHUams^ the quantity of eva|^>ration at Bradford, in New England, 
was found to be 42*6>S inches. When the ground is covered with trees and other vegetables, 
the evaporating surface, and consequently the quantity of evaporation, is greatly increased. 

Evaporation has been the subject of many carious researches, but that which relates to 
the equality between the quantity of water dweborged by rivers, and the ex}>ctidttnre occa^ 
■iooed by evajwmtion, is the most intimately connected with the present sobject, in reference 
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to which M. Laeroix, in his Geographie PJ^sipiXf observes, ** To give An idea of this, I 
shall conaider what takes place with respect to the Caspian sea, which does not communicate 
with any'other. The extent of that sea is estimated at 12,000 square leagues; and as it is 
situated in the temperate sone, the evaporatiou of its^surface may be taken at the medium 
quantity above stated for that sone. Accoi*ding to this hypothesis, the Caspian sea would 
annually lose a mass of water, whose base is equal to its surface, and its thickness 414 
French lines, or very nearly English inches. Now the square league contains about 
9,000,000 square tobes (each equal to 6*396 English feet), but, for the sake of employing round 
numbers only, wc shall take half a toise instead of the 414 lines. The volume of water evapo¬ 
rated from each square league, will, therefore, upon these principles, be 4,000,000 cubic toises 
Hence the quantity from the whole surface is 12,(XX) times this number, or 48,000 millions of 
cubic toises; which gives 131 millions for the mean daily evaporation. This quantity must, 
therefore, be com[>ared with that which the rivers discharge into this sea. W^Hh a view to 
simplify the estimation, we shairsuppose that the whole of this water is discharged by one 
river having a mean depth of two toises immediately above its mouth, where its velocity is a 
quarter of a toise per secrond. It would, therefore, require four seconds to discharge a column 
of the fluid a toise in length ; and as the day consists of 86,400 seconds, there would be dis¬ 
charged, during that period, a mass of fluid equal to 2I,6(X) toises in length. Multiply this 
number by the depth of two toises, (supposing at first the breadth to be only one toise,) and 
the whole quantity discharged by this river, would be 43,200 cubic toises. Then, by dividing 
the whole of the water ei'aporated by this number, it gives 3000 toises for the breadth of the 
channel by which the equilibrium of the waters would be restored. To ascertain how far this 
condition is fulfilled, it would tie requisite to know the mean section of each of the rivers which 
fall into that sea a little above their junction with its waters, and their mean velocities at those 
places ; hut these are yet unknown, ft a{)pcars, however, from the above estimate, that the 
ct'aporatioD of the Caspian would ref|uire a supply that it may always maintain the same level, 
nearly equal to one hundred times the quantity which the Seine rolls through Paris. In estimating 
the return of water to this sea, however, the quantity which descends in the rain that falls on 
its surface, must l>e taken into the account. This, according to M. Humboldt, at the latitude 
4)f 45 degrees, which passes through the Caspian, and the mean temperature of 68 degrees, 
is annually about 271 inches, which, taken from the thickness of the stratum evaporated, leaves 
9i inches, or only ^tb of the whole to be supplied by the influx of all the rivers which 
discharge their tributary contents in this sea.” 

The water that ascends into the atmosphere by means of cva{K}ration, iieitbcr remains 
suspended there nor continues in the same state. lt*is, at first, in the form of an Invisible 
vapour, which bos little cflect on the transparency of the air; but a variation of temperature, 
the influence of electricity, and several other causes, soon change its invisibility, and condense 
it into cioutLs. As these causes of condensation proceed, the clouds descend to the lower 
regions of the atmosphere till, by nnitiog, the aqueous particles become too dense for the air 
to supjKirt, and fall in the form of Rain. This condensed vapour is also converted into snow 
or hai),^ as congelation takes place in an earlier or later stage of the condensation. The 
quantity of rain that falls upon the eartll^ measured by tbe height to which it would rise if 
retained undimiuished on the surface. An uicb of rain has falleo, for example, when tbe water 
has risen to that height in a prismatic vessel in which it is collected. Various observations 
have been made on this snbject, in diflerent countries, and the results cornered u^etber. M. 
Cotte, has done this, in the Jonrnal de Physique, for 1/91, for tbe mean quantity at 147 places, 
situated between the I2th and QOth degree of north latitude. Tbe mediohi these results 
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U about 31 fitichct. Tbi«» however, b by oo ipealM^ between the as is 

•uflMeiitiy obvioos from the following; qaaotbiea* 

bKlk»0/ Ram, 


At Gronsds, one of tbie West India islands, aad Wtnated io 12 degress 
of latitude, there fails annually 112 

At Port St. Louis, in the isle of Prance, in 20 degrees of north latitude, 

the annual quantity is ... 32 

At Rome in latitude 42, the quantity is . 35‘7 

At Paris, in 49 degrees of latitude . 20'8 

At Upsal, in 60 degrees of north latitude.... I5'5 


Od taking a general view of the subject, it appears that a much greater quantity of 
rain falls in the torrid, than in the temperate zones. This corresponds with the state of 
evaporation, jwhicb is also'greater in the fornter than in the latter. Yet the number of rainy 
days in the year, near the equator, is much less than in higher latitudes ; but then the rai^,} 
descends in comparative torrents. From causes of the same kind, the quantity of rain is greater 
in summer than in winter. In mountainous countries the rains are more frequent and heavy 
than on plains. There are several countries of the latter description, where it seldom or ever 
rains. Egypt, and various other places in Africa and Asia, with a district on the west of the 
Andes in South America, arc all nearly destitute of rain. A good idea may be formed of the 
diirercnce produced by local causes, from the fact, that in London the annual quantity of rain 
seldom exceed 20 inches, while at Kendal, in Westmoreland, it exceeds 50. M. Humboldt, 
has coUecicd the mean quantity of rain that falls at different latitudes, and the mean 
temperature of these latitudes, from which be concludes, that 


Under the equator, the mean temperatortf being the average 

quantity of rain is .. 96 inches. 

At 19 degrees of north latitude, where the annual temperature is 

79°’25, the mean quantity is ....... 80 

At 45^ of north latitude, the mean temperature being 68° the 

quBDiity is about .... 2775 

And at 60”, mean temperature 381°, the quantity is .. 17 


To afford a clearer idea of the manner in which these aqueous vapours return to the earth, 
and of the periodical inundations which they produce, it will be necessary to take a brief 
view of the rains which descend at staled periods. In the temperate zones they fall, though 
not equally, at all seasons of the ye^r, and with all directions of the wind; but in the 
tropical regions only at certain times. Africa not only contains a greater ntass of land 
between the tropics than any other of the continents, but the effects of its periodical rains, in 
the inundations of the Nile, have always been the most celebrated. In the northern part of the 
tropical region on this continent showers begin to fall in April, and increase both in number 
and magnitude, in May ; but it is not till June that the torrents descen*}, which continue, 
almost without intermission, ibr three months. The appearance of the country undei-goes an 
immediate change. The gentle rivulets swell into impetuous streams; the rivers overflow their 
banks j while the sun-parched and desolate plains beA)rae temporary seas. In September the 
t-ains begin to abate, and, soon after, finally cease. The clouds disperse; the sun, which had not 
been seen for months, now rc-appears, and the watery wastes are quickly converted into i^ions 
of the roost luxuriant vegetation. From this time, till the following April, no more rain Calls. 
On the opposite side of the equator, the order of the seasons is reversed; the rain commences 
in October and continues till March; and the dry season occupies the remainder of the year. 
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In the soatbern regions of Asia, the nuns accompany the south-west monsoon, which, as 
already stated, continues from April to October. Mr. E^hinHomSt In his account of theIdngdem 
of Cahulf describes the commencement and continuance of these monsoons in the following 
animated language. ** The approach of the monsoon is announced by vast masses of clouds 
that arise from the Indian ocean, and advance towards the north-east, gathering and thickening 
as they approach the land. After some threatening days, the sky assumes a troubled appear¬ 
ance in the evening, and the monsoon sets in generally during the night. It is attended by 
such a violent thunder storm as can scarcely be imagined by those who have only witnessed 
the phenomena in a temperate climate. It generally begins with violent blasts of wind, which 
are succeeded by floods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen without intermission; some¬ 
times it only illuminates the sky and shows the clouds near the horizon; at others it discovers 
the distant hills and again leaves all in darkness, when in an instant it rc-appears in vivid 
and successive flashes, and exhibits the nearest objects in all the brightness of dayt During all 
this time the distant thunder never ceases to roll, and is only silenced by some nearer peal, 
which bursts on the ear with such a sudden and tremendous crash, as can scarcely fail to strike 
the most insensible heart with awe. At length the thunder cease*;, and nothing is heard but the 
continual pouring of the rain, and the rushing of the rising streams.” Thus the mountains 
are deluged with a continued flood, svhich poors in im{>etuoas torients down their sides, and 
inundates the plains in the lower parts of India. In Cabal, and some other adjacent districts, 
rain falls in spring and is of great importance to agriculture. 

In the tropical regions of the western world, the rains are r^olated by nearly the same 
laws as in the eastern. But these apply only to the vast space between the Atlantic and the 
Andes. The stupendous height of these mountains has great influence in modifying the 
disposition of the aqueous vapoors that float <over the southern peninsula of the New world. 
The clouds, that are brought from the Atlantic by the east winds, are checked in their progress ; 
the sides of the mountains and the plateaux, which constitute their bases, are often watered 
by copious showers; while the plains, between the Andes and the Pacific ocean, though 
frequently overshadowed by clouds, never experience the fertilizing effects of rain. Their 
supplies of moisture are derived from the torrents that roll down the steep sides of the Andes, 
and the copious dews whkh nightly refresh the languid v^etation. When the^ mountain 
streams fail, the hopes of the husbandman vanish, and the soil becomes barren. 

To form an estimate of the comparative quantity of water that falls on the surface of the 
earth, and that which is carried into the sea by means of the rivers, Lacroix compares what 
aonually falls in the basin of the Sdine, with the quantity which that river coi}*;|ys to the 
channel, in the following terms. ** The extent of tKs basin is about 2500 square leagues, 
containing about twenty thousand millions of square toiscs. Upon these there aonually 
falls a depth of nearly 20 inches (French) of water, which produces about 5500 millions 
of cubic toises. At the place where the Seine unites in u single stream, before quitting 
Paris, it is 400 feet broad, and five at a medium depth} which gives a section of 2U00 feet. The 
mean velocity of the waters being about one foot and a bidf per second, there will pass this 
section 3000 cubic feet per second, or 1200 cubic toises in 24 hours, and 440 millions in a 
year. The waters it receives below Paris are nearly equal to this quantity, and, therefore^ the 
Seine annu^y conveys to the sea 900 mlilioiM of cubic toises of water; which is about a lixth 
of whsjt^U on the whole basin. Hence the other five-uxths are absorbed by the vegetables or 
atmosphere by evaporation. It therefore follows, that to mdotaio nearly Che 
water in circulation between the earth and the atmosphere incmpbMt on this 
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bnsin, it will be sufficient that the part which is conveyed to the ocean be replaced by evaporation 
from the sea." What takes place in this particular instauce, holds good, by analogy, for other 
rivers and their respective basins j and from an approximative calculation, the quantity of \v.iier 
annually discharged by all the rivers is about 320 cubic marine leagues, and the nu-mi 
quantity which falls annually upon the surface of the earth, is about 2220 cubic leagues. The 
first of these numbers is very nearly a seventh of the second ; which agrees with the estimate 
in the example above stated. These calculations, of course, arc only approximations ; but 
they show that evaporation, and the subsequent descent of the aqueous vapours, are sufHcient 
to account for the formation and continuance of rivers, without the necessity of having 
recourse to any subterraneous reservoirs from which their origin is 'derived. The loss 
experienced by the ocean is, therefore, repaired by the influx of rivers, and the descent <>f 
aqueous vapours on its surface. If the water, which constantly enters into the composition of 
solid bodies, is not set free by other combinations, the whole quantity of water on the globe 
ought annually to decrease ; but all our observations on this subject are of too recent a date try 
lead to any correct conclusion. 

The preceding remarks, relative to the distribution of heat and moisture over the earth’s 
surface, enable us more readily to appreciate the import of the word Climatk, in its enlarger! 
and physical acceptation. In this sense, it expresses that particular combination of tempera¬ 
ture and humidity, to which any region or country is generally subject; or, in more general 
terms, it implies the actual state of the incumbent atmosphere. 

As the most obvious division of temperature is into hot and coW, and of humidity into 
wet and dry ; from a combination of these qualities, there result /onr distinct climates. 
I. Tlic hot and dry. Such, in an extreme degree, are the deserts of Arabia, and various 
«)tber places. There, the earth is scorched by the unmitigated rays of the sun, and the 
radiated heat becomes extreme. The waters are evaporated, and the plants languish and die 
for want of aliment. 2. The hot and humidy occupies a still greater portion of the globe, 
llciigul, Mesopotamia, the coasts of 'Zungeebar, of Senegal, of Guiana, and of Panama, with 
other places in the torrid regions of the western world, all merit this appellation. There, 
perpetual verdure reigns, and many species of the vegetable kingdom attain a giant growth ; 
but there, also, enormous reptiles infest the ground, and the exhalations from the stagnant 
waters impart a pestiferous iuHuence to the atmosphere. 3. The cold and dry. This climate 
urevaiis in many parts of Europe aud Asia ; the vegetation is strong but not abundant, and 
the waters are pure. 4. The aM and humid. Such as prevails in Siberia and the north of Canada; 
where the atmosphere is generally enveloped in unhealthy fogs. There, vegetation is rcduceu 
to a few solitary shrubs, rising from a cdViiet of hardy moss, by which the ground is almost 
completely covered. 

These four climates, do not, however, always exist according to the full import of the 
terms by which they are designated. They ore subject to various modifications, particularly 
of two distinct kinds. The one results from the alternation of two differei;t climates in the 
same region ; the other, from the greater or less prevalence of either of the four elements. 
Thus, when beat, dryness, and humidity are duly combined, they render the climate com- 
para'ivcly temperate. In Egypt, for instance, the combinations of heat and humidity, during 
the inundation of the Nile, and of beat and dryness during the rest of the year, temper a 
climate, which, without these alternations, would he insupportable. In Holland the ctdd 
humidity of.the autumn is succeeded by frost, which increases the salubrity of the climate, 
that would otherwise not be so healthy. In some places, however, the changes take place so 
rapidly, or the dilTfrcncc of temperature is so great, that it renders the cUmatc more 
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pc^elotDs to the censtitution, than thot^ eftly one of the kind eidsted. The rol»hi- 

cTAi^rakan eod some other citlee e*jfeiieeoe the heats of Afidoa in aatnnief» and the 
^tMa of SibeHa in winter. The ftattie of the atmoa)ihere is also agr^hiy modi* 

fifed, hi some instances; by the solar beil^' lhr tfife dry beat whidi renders the gteat desert of 
Saitera almost inaccesidbic, befeomedi a pleiriiit tem|>eratare at dther Madrid or Marseiiiet. 
The fatal effects of humid heat are as we advance 5»m the equator j and on the 

contrary the cold, eithm* dry Or hnlil^dC 4* ihdr^^ aujiiportable as we qoit the depths i»f the poter 
r^ioDS and approach towards and Brest have the same winter constltotion 

of the atmosphere, ,yil|ich Uf re»dei4d homid and variable by the contiguity of the western 
ocean, but the anitt^ teftiperatnres of the tivo places arc widely different. 

Two seasons only prevaitln the torrid zone, the wet and the dry. The former is considered 
as the winter, and the latter as the summer; bot they are in direct opposition to these two 
seasons, as resulting from the position of the sun in the ecliptic. The rain always accompanies 
the sun, so that when this luminary is in the northern signs of the zodiac, the countries on 
that side bf the equator have their rainy season. The vertical rays of the sun coniinualiy 
rarify the atmosphere in these regions, the air of colder districts ntshes in to restore the 0701 - 
Itbrium, the vapours become condensed, and a deluge of rain is the consequence. Thi>«te parts 
of the torrid zouc, where there is scarcely any evaporation, have no rain; and in other places 
the mountains so modify the monsoons as to produce two rainy seasons in the year. An instance 
of this we have already tucotioned on the authority of Mr. JSlphinsione. 

The temperate zones are distinguished by the pleasing varieties of spring and autumn ; 
by the gentle heats of summer and the salutary rigours of vvdiitcr. This regular succession o| 
the four seasons is unknown, cither between the tropics or within the jmlar circles. Fmm 
the tropic of Cancer to the 35th degree of latitude, the climate of many places has a great 
resemblance to the adjacent parts of the tropical regions. Even as far as tlie 40th parallel, the 
frost in the plains is neither severe, nor of long continuance; and snow is very rare. The 
elevated tracts, however, experience all the rigours of winter, and the trees in the plains arc 
strip{>ed of their foliage for about two months in the year. 

From the 40th to the 60th degree of latitude, the succesision of the four seasons is the 
most sensible and regular. Man has there been the great instrument in rendering the climate 
so temperate j and his labours have contributed to this regolarify in the succession of the 
seasons. Two thousand years ago, England, France, and Germany, resembled Canada, and 
Chinese Tartary, countries equally sitnated at a mean distance between the equator and the }M)le. 

From theGOtb to thc7Bth degree (which appears to limit the habitations of .feen towards 
the north) only tw’o seasons are known. There the winter of protracted rigour and darkness,^ 
is abruptly succeeded by a summer of rapidly accumulating heat, and a perpetual blaze of 
day. Notwithstanding the action of the solar rays Is greatly diminished by the obliquity of 
their direction, his continual presence above the horizon, produces effects hardly experienced 
in any other region except the torrid zone. Though in some parts brandy freezes, and the 
mercury in the thermometer loses its fluidity, yet in southern exposures, and near the sea, the 
winters are remarkably mild. At Bergen, in Norway, and all that coast from the 60th to the 
e 2 d parallel, the winter is rainy, but, there is seldom either frost or snow; and the season is 
often less rigorous than at Cracow, at Prague, or even at Vienna. 

The climate of the arctic regions during spring and autumn is variable and tempestuous; 
in sammer it is frequently calm and serene. TTie temperature often passes throngh its whole 
range of 50", with a rapidity unknown in most parts of the temperate zones. A change of 
wind from the south, south-east, or south-west, to any of the oppoaite points of the Ctimpass, 
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by twec pifig ov«r ilie frozeo regiom siirroiib4iiV ^ «i«n^ «aofe« ■ groit uid soddea 

dflf»f««»ioa of ititidrdaottie udiiie io oppoiile (o prodooe an eqaid 

aii4 CN3ntr«ry iffoot* U ii dUBouk to roeoiM^ Ike Idooi^oo^^ llie yiow of immenae 

maMos of 1^ iii4 an^ tlwi^ aoMafekm .ie^ olcoottiot; ■, tbeoQotiottal 
pfOMiioe of day for seveiol iiioiuli^.piod«cos o ihoct omms 

asoMBty vi^(e!Mk»i to ettUTOD the axetic ahove^ the term it not id((4?0dier;ti«^ Hm 

temporittare at tbU aeaaon Ut very xn^forro, sdSloin nrymg more tbim tiimOir fimr dofreea 
in the conree of tventy>fbttr hours* add somedmes not more than one or two in several days. 

AAcr tfaeootttinueU action of the son has dissolved ranch of the great body of ice in die 
Arctic regions, the short and dobions inteffvil of wi^th expires, and frost again resomes his 
undisturbed sway. Snow begins to fell in August, and the ground is covered two or three feet 
deep by the end of October. Along the shores, the waters poured from the rivulets, or drained 
from the melting snow, are quickly converted into ice. As the cold augments the atmosphere 
deposits its moisture in the form of The vapour freezes, as it condenses, into a gossamer 
netting of the most delicate spicular icicles, so extremely fine, that they seem to pierce and ex¬ 
coriate the skin. Hoar frost descends so cofHonsly that prominences of every description assume 
the most fantastic shapes. The whole surface of the sea, being yet comparatively warmer than 
the incumbent atmosphere, steams like a furnace, and produces the fog called the frost 
smoke. At length the dispersion of this fog indicates that the upper stratum of the water has 
lost its superior temperature, and a sheet of ice is quickly spread over the surface. The dark¬ 
ness of a prolonged winter now broods impenetrably over the frozen scene of desolation, 
except when the moon sometimes obtrudes her feeble rays on the gloom, or the coruscations 
of the aurora borealis shed a momentary splendour over this dreary domain. 

During this season, the wretched settlers, covered with a load of bear-skins, remain 
immured iu their huts, every chink of which is carefully stopped to exclude the external cold. 
The whole inside of the dwelling becomes lined with a thick coating of ice; and if the external 
air gain momentary admission, the moisture suspended in the couhned air, is immediately 
precipitated in a shower of snow. Their scanty stock of provisions becomes so indurated by 
the frost, that they can only be divided by the hatchet or the saw. Thus immured, these 
miserable beings have no resource, but to cower round the lamp or the stove, and endea¬ 
vour to doze away their torpid existence. As the night advances, the sleep of death seems to 
wrap the scene in utter ruin, save where the dread silence is momentarily broken by the tre¬ 
mendous growl of the polar bear, or the sudden explosion of the rending rock. 

At length, the life-giving sun re-appeafs above the borizou ; but his languid beams rather 
betray the wide waste than brighten the prospect. A short time elapses, and his presence 
begins to be felt. The famished inmates, impelled by hunger, as well as reanimated by his ^ 
beams, quit their huts and resort to the shore in quest of fish. As the sun’s elevation increases, 
and his presence becomes constant, the power of the frost is destroyed, the snow gradually 
wastes, the ice dissolves, and vast masses precipitate themselves into the sta, with the clash 
of distant thunder. The ocean is unbound, and its icy dome broken up with a tremcnaous 
rupture. Enormous fields and mountains of ice, thus set free, are dispersed by the winds and 
currents; and when impelled in opposite directions, they meet with a mntuarshock, like the 
crash of worlds. 

As the temperature rises, and the ice dissolves, the atmosphere becomes charged with 
vapours, and the fogs accumulate. The ocean has not yet acquired the same warmth as the air, 
and as the lower stratum comes into contact with the colder body of water, it is chilled and 
disposed to deposit its moisture. Fogs, similar to the frost smoke, are, therefore, produced. 

u 
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But as the eqhilibriain of temperature is restored, these fogs are dispcreed, and the son shines 
with dazzling radiance. Short, however, is this reign of brightness, and transitory this eleva¬ 
tion of temperature. The hollow blast soon announces (he approach of »ne closing leason— 
the parting gleams of the setting sun quiver on the horizon, and ** Winter rides on, in his car 
of storms, driven by the whirlwind, and canopied in rioods and darkness.*' 


J^rction II. 


Effects c/ Physical phenomena on the vegetable and animal productions of the Globe, 

IN considering the effects of the physical phenomena, already explained, on the diversihed 
productions of the globe, the multiplicity and variety of the vegetable creation claim for it the 
first place. It belongs to the Botanist to delineate the treasures of the vegetable kingdom in 
all tbeir brilliant hues, the diversity of their forms, the minuteness of their ramifications, and 
the utility of their practical applications j but their distribution over the various regions of the 
globe, falls within the province of physical geography, and afforda#n ample proof of that wisdom 
which presided over the formation of the universe. In tracing this distribution through the 
difi'erent climates which nature has established, it will be evident that heat and moisture arc the 
two great agents in the prodnetion of r^etablclifc; and that all the varieties of climate above 
described, were requisite for the devclopement of the different vegetable tribes that derive their 
support from the soil, and spread their variegated beauties over the face of the globe. 

According to Baron de Humboldt^ the species of plants at present known, amount to 
44,000. Of these 6000 are cryptc^mous. The remaining 38,000 phanerogamous plants, are 
distributed in the following manner : viz. 


Europe. ... 7.000 

Temperate r^ons of Asia. 1,500 

Asia within the tropics, and islands .. 4,500 

Africa . 3,000 

Both the temperate regions of America... 4,000 

America between the tropics. 13,000 

New Holland and the islands of the Pacific ... 5,000 


The same learned author states, in the PaotaooMRMA to his Nom Genera et Species Plan- 
/arum, that the proportion of plants which grow in latitudes (P, 45% 6tr, are as the numbers 
12,4, 1. The mean annual temperature in these r^ions is SI**!, 32**!; the mean sum¬ 
mer temperature 82“|, Within tbc tropics, the monocotyledinous plants are to tbe 

dicotylcdinous, as one to six. Between the latitudes 36* and as one to four ; and at tbe 
polar circle as one to two. In Germany the monocotyledinous plants are to the whole phane¬ 
rogamous plants as I to 4|; in France as 1 to 4iths. The same proportion holds good in 
North America; and likewise, according to Mr. Brown^ in tbe temperate zone of New 
Holland ; while in Iceland and^Lapland, the monocotyledinous plants are to the whole phane- 
^ roganioua as one to three* Ihe annual monocotyledinous and dicotyledinons plants in the tem- 
,-^^|ierate zone constitute one-sixth of the whole phanerogamons ctasl. In the torrid zone they 
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$c 4 rcoly amoont to Vutfa} and io liaplandi to V;th. From tbia statemeot it appears that the 
extreoiea of temperature are uofavourable to the prodaQtioo of these plants. Tlie following 
table, drawn up by the same author, exhibits the ratio of each family to the whole number 
of jdianerogamous plants in the respective zones. 



Tond Zooe. 
Mean 

Temperature 

8 I 4 . 

feaipe. Zone. 
Mean 

'fefflpeiaturc 

so»ioro». 

Fripd Zone. 
Mean 

Temperatnre 
3!t» to SC». 

• 

Agamie ccilulosaa;*. 

1 

5 

1 

2 

] 

1 


FUices. 


1 

60 

1 

25 

Germany l^rance fV* 

Monocot V lc4lnncs. 


6 

1 

4 

1 

3 


('v|>eroiden!... 

J 

60 

* 

30 


9 


Gramincu; ... 


15 

1 

12 


10 


Juacea; . 

1 

400 


90 

I 

25 

N. America i-fv- France tV. 

ITie three preceding families .... 

1 

11 

J 

8 


4 


Labintn^... 

1 

40 


25 


70 

N. America tV. France ;/t. 

Ericincm and Khododeudra...... 


130 


100 

1 

25 

N. America -r /r- France -n'T- 

C’oin|)ositai. 

1 

6 


8 

1 

13 


Rubiacetc.... 

1 

2f) 


60 

1 

80 

France -rr- Germany - 7 V. 

Umbelliferm.. 

1 

2000 


30 

1 

60 

N'. America tt* France 7 V. 

Cruciferm.. .. 

1 

3000 


18 

1 

24 

N. America Vj. France S'. 

Malvuccm ... 

1 

50 


200 



America t-J-t. France rlr 

Leguminosa: ... 

) 

12 


18 

1 

35 

Germany tt-t- 

Euphorbiacete. 

1 

3a 

1 

80 

1 

5p0 


Ainentaceae cxclusis cusuariu ... ^ 




43 

1 

20 



The distribution of vegetables is intimately connected with the temperature of the air, the 
elevation of the place, and the nature of the soil. This is evinced by the fact, that, on the 
elevated mountains vegetables of different latitudes succeed each other in the r^ular order of 
the climates which rise in succession. 

Few branches of study have lately made greater progress than the geography of plants. 
The basis of this study, is the measurement of altitudes by the barometer, and the observations 
of mean temperatures ; or what is perhaps more important in the developemcnt of vegetation, 
of the differences between the temperatures of summer and winter, day and night. It is from 
the late attention of scientific travcllers**to these subjects, that the geographical Botanist is 
now enabled to fix the limits of vegetables in situations as distant and various as Lapland, the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Caucasan mountains, and the Cordilleras of America. 

The temperature and continuance of Summer have a much greater influence on the dis¬ 
tribution of vegetables, than those of winter. Some plants require a high temperature for 
a short period; others flourish where the heat is much less, provided it be more protracted. 
The birch and the pine afford examples of this difference. The former does not put forth its 
leaves till the temperature has reached about 63**5. In all those situations where the mean 
heat of the summer months does not amount to this, the birch cannot flourish, whatever may 


* I’oflurh of oar readers as are not conversant with descriptive Botany, the follow ing eiiuineration of the 
Plants, which servo as types to the principal forms or families, may be acceptable ; viz. 

AoAMiS cKLtuLosA*, CeUulwt the Cryptogamue of Linnsens. Being plants whose stamina and 

pistillas are invisible, and the whole plant of a celluiar structure. 

Amrntack.i:, Amentncem*, bavhig a pericarp, an amentum, or thong. 

CARVoPBVi.r.K.n, Pink like, as resembling the pink or carnation. 

CouposiTAt, Comptmnd, made up of florets, tububr, pr ligolate, strap-shaped, or radiate, oomposetl of 
both sorts, or kinds. 


V 
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be the mildness of the winters. This is the case near the North Cape, and in some other 
parts of Lapland. The pine, on the contrary, requires a long, rather than a warm summer. 
In the interior of I.iaplaiid, and other places, where the summer is warm but short, the birch 
rises much nearer the line of perpetual congelation than the pine; while in the Alps and 
other elevated ridges in lower latitudes, where the summer is longer, but colder, the pine 
flourishes where the birch altogether disappears. Barley and some other kinds of grain will 
ripen if the mean heat of the summer months amount to 47 or 48 degrees. It, therefore, 
ascends above the trees in Alpine regions, and flourishes where the deficiency of summer heal 
denies those even an existence. Small plants, indeed, vegetate in all parts of the world, in 
situations where trees cannot grow. The dbtribuUon of plants is iti consequence regulated 
much more by the heat of the warmer season of the year, than by the severity of the colder; 
and the progression of v^etation is therefore very diflereut in diflercut countries. Dr. 
Wahletiburg made a great nuntber of observations on this subject, in Swedish Lapland, from 
which he drew up a curious table of the boundaries of difierent plants in coiine.xion with 
their heights above the sea, and the temperatures of the climate where they vegetate; but 
for this table we must refer the reader to Dr. Thomson!s Trat'eL in Stveden. 

In the early part of 1816, Baron de HumbokU read to the French institute, an interesting 
paper on the Distribution of Vegetable Forms; and os this contains the most perspicuous 
views of the subject with which we are acquainted, we shall avail ourselves of its statements. 
He observes, ** The vegetables which cover the surface of the globe pr(»cnt, when studied by 
natural classes, or families, striking diflereuccs in the distribution ui tbeir forms. It is to the laws 
of this distribution that I have recently turned my attention. On limiting them to the countries 
where the number of the species is exactly known, and dividing this number by that of the 
Glumacea, the liguminous plants, the labiated, and the compound, we find numerical 
relations, which form very regular series. We see that certain forms become more common 
from the equator towards the poles, like the ferns, the glumacese, the cricinca;, and the 


Co.NiFBRji. Coite~h«aring, cmiferous, whose fruit is a strobile, called also a cone when ligneous, ns our firs. 
Cat'cireK.*, Cruciform, shaped like a cross, the petals be^pg opposed to cacli other. 

Cbyptogauous Plants, Such as have neither blossoms uor visible means of fructification, as ferns, fungi. 
CvPEaoiDejK, Cypress-CAe, as resembliog the cypress. 

Dicotylbuones, Those plants of which the seeds split into two lobes when genuinuting. 

EaiciNRJt, Heath-Rke, as resembling our heaths. 

EvPHonBiACBjt, Euphorbium-like, as resembling that plant. 

FiLiCEs, Ferns, dorsiferous, ouryiag their seeds on their backs. 

Gbaminbsi, Grass-like, Gramineous, as resembling grasses. 

JuMiNos;*, Jasmine-like, as resemblii^ the jasmine. 

JcvcEjt, Rush-Rke, having the characters eX the rush. 

LABUkTSt, Lalnate, Lisped, is when the flower is mdnopetalous, consisting of u single petal, tubular, ringent, 

and the month dosed. 

Leocminoss, IjegmuMous, having a L^ume, as oar peas ' 

Ltcopodiacejb, Lycopodhtm-Rke, as resembling a lycopodiunk. 

Malvace.s, Malva-Rke, a$ resembiing amatvii. 

Monocottlrdonbs, Such plants as slwot oot only one lobe in the seed, as our graases, palms, atfd lilac* 
coos plants. 

PuANBaooAMous Plants, visible marriages, sodi as have stamina and pistilla apparent. 

RvaiACMt, Itramble-Uke, as resembling that pldnt. 

UMBELLipcasi, UndteUiferous, UmUeUbearing plants, iDch as shoot ottt ataUu like an nnbreUa, bearing the 
florets on the top of these pedoaclea, or foot'Stalka. 
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rbododeiidrons. Other forms, on the contrary, increase from the poles to the equator, and may 
be considered in our hemisphere as southern forms i such arc the rubiaceae, the malracese, the 
euphorbia, the leguminous and- the composite plants. Finally, others attain their maximum 
in the temperate zone, and diminish towards the equator and the poles. Such are the labiated 
plants, the anientaccae, the crucifcrae, and the umbellifer®.” The crucifer®, and ombellifer® 
almost entirely disappear in the planes of the torrid zone j and none of the malvaceae are found 
-beyond the polar circle. 

By considering the manner in which numerous families of plants are distributed over the 
equatorial, temperate, and frigid zones, this author observes, that the vt^etable forms present 
constant relations under the i$othermal lines. 'The grasses form in England a A, In 
France a thirteenthy in North America a tenth of all the phanerogamous plants. The gluinace® 
form in Germany one-seventh ; in France one-eighth; in North America one-eighth ; in New 
Holland, according to the researches of Brown, also one-eighth of the known phanerogamous 
plants. The composite plants rather increase in the northern parts of the transatlantic conti¬ 
nent 5 for according to the new Flora of Purseky there is between the parallels of Georgia and 
Boston one-sixth ; in France one-seventhy and in Germany one-eighthy of the total number of 
s{)ecies which are endowed with a visible fructification. In the whole temperate zone, the compo¬ 
site plants and the glumaceee together constitute nearly one-fourth of the phanerogamous class; 
the glumace®, the com[)osit®, the crucifer®, and the liguminos® together, nearly one-third. The 
last two classes, therefore, forqi the difference between -J-rd and ^th, which is th of the whole 
flowering class. It results from these researches, that the forms of organized being have a 
mutual dcpendance upon each other, and that the unity of nature is such that the forms are 
limited, according to constant laws of determinaticn. When, upon any point of the globe, we 
know the number of species presented by one of the great families of the glumaccae, the compo- 
sit.'B, the cruciferous, or the leguminous plants, both the whole number of phaiierogamous plants, 
and the number of species that compose the other vegetable families, may be estimated with 
considerable accuracy. Thus, by knowing the number of cyperaceae, or composite plants, under 
the temperate zone, we may approximate to that of the graminoos or leguminous plants in the 
same regions.” France, according to M. Decandolle, ^lossesses 3645 phanerogamous plants ; 
460 of which are glumaccae, 490 composite, and 230 leguminous; and in Lapland there 
arc only 497 phanerogamous plants, including 124 glumaccffi, 58 composite, 14 leguminous, 
and 23 amcutaceous, &c. 

The differences between the relations exhibited in the central parts of Europe, and the 
same latitude in North America, are accounted for by the different temperatures of these regions. 
The Flora of North America is a mixture of several Floras. The southern parts give it an abun¬ 
dance of malvacc® and composite plants; the northern regions being colder than the. same 
latitudes of Europe, furnish to this Flora numerous ' rhododendrons, amcntacepe, and 
conifers. The caryophyllc®, the nmbelliferse, and the cruciferie arc in general more scarce in 
North America, than in the temperate zones of the old Continent. 

“ These constant relations observed on the surface of the globe, in the plains from the 
eciuator to the poles, are again traced in the midst of perpetual snows on the summits of 
the mountains. On the Cordilleras of the torrid zone, the northern forms, in general, become 
more ^frequent. Hence it is that the ericinc®, the rhododendrons, and the gramineous plants, 
prevail at Quito, and on the summits of the Andes. On the contrary, the labial®, the rubiace®, 
malvBce®, and the euphorbiace®, become as rare as in Lapland. This analogy, however, is 
not supported in the ferns, and the composite plants. The latter abound on the Andes, but 
the former gradually disappear, above the height of 1800 fathoms. Thus the climate of the 
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Audes resembles that of the north of Europe, only with respect to the mean annual tempera- 
ture. The heat of the diiTereut seasons is very dilTerent, and exercises great influence on 
the phenomena of the vegetable kingdom In general the forms which prevail among the 
Alpine plants arc, according to my T«earches, undbr thb tobrid zone, the grammete, the 
composite^ and the caryophyllcee; Undbr the irmpbratk zonb, the congtosita;, the caryophylleiCy 
and the crupiferae j and Undbr thb Frozen Zone, the carpopAplleee, the erichtea, and the 
rauunmlac€<B." 

The annexed plate will illustrate this subject. It was^ven by M. Humboldt to represent 
the distribution of plants at diffecent altitudes in the torrid, temperate, and frigid zones. 
The names of the plants are placed at the.heights at which they cease to grow. The numbers 
mark the annual temperature, according to the centigrade scale: those between brackets, 
indicate the temperature of August. The fathom Is six French feet=»6‘^453 English feet. 

This indefatigable inquirer into the laws of nature next considers the question, tvhether 
there are plants common to the two continents; and his researches lead him to conclude 
that many of the mosses and lichens are to be fonnd both in the equinoctial regions of America 
and in Europe. But the case is not the same with the vascular aganise as with the agamm of the 
cellular texture. The ferns and the lycopodiac^ do not follow the same law as the mosses and 
t he lichens. The former, in particular, exhibit very few species universally to be found ; and the 
examples cited are frequently doubtful. In reference to phanerogamous plants, with a few excep¬ 
tions. the law of Bvffon seems to be correct as to the species furnished with two cotyledons. It 
is not true that the ridges of the Cordilleras of Peru, where the climate is analogous to that of 
France, or Sweden, produce similar plants. The oaks, the pines, the yews, the ranunculi, 
the rose trees, the draba of the Peruvian and Mexican Andes, have nearly the physiognomy of 
the species of the same genera of North America, Siberia, or Europe. But all these Alpine 
plants of the Cordilleras, without excepting ouc among three or four thousand that have been 
examined, differ specifically from the aualogoos species of the temperate zone of the old con¬ 
tinent. In general, in that part of America situated between the tropics, the munocotylcdi- 
nous plants alone, and the cyperaceee and the gramineae, idmost exclusively, are common to the 
two worlds. These two families fonn an exception Ip the general law. M. Huniboldt 
has given in his Prol^mena a catalt^ue of the plants common to the shores of the 
Orinoco, Germany, and the East Indies; the number of which does not exceed twenty-four 
species. 

In America, beyond the tropics, the same learned writer states, that nearly one-seventh 
of the mottocotyledinous and diootyledinous plants are common to the two 0ntincnts. 
From Mr. Brtmn's researches In New Holland it appears that about a twenty-eighth of 
all the roonocotyledinous plants yet discovered in that immense island are common to it with 
England, France, and Germany. Aihong the dicotyledons the ratio is only one to 200. This 
shows that the grasses and the eyperaceie are the most di(&^ over the two hemispheres, 
owing to the extreme flexibility of their urgaoizarioa. In the soa|bem hemisphere, the vege¬ 
table forms of the torrid zooq advance nearer the p<^ than in the northern half of the glooe. 
The fern-trees in Asia and America are rarely to 1|ie found b^ond the tropic of Cancer; but 
in the southern (xirt of the gld^, Uie tHpkunUt antaretka, the trunk of which U nearly 20 
feet in height, pashes its migrations as l^rns Vtio Diemen's Land, in the iatitodo of forty-two 
degrees ; and is even found in Dusky Bay, in Zealand. Other foi ms, not lass miilestic, 
which have been thought to belong exclusively to the equinoctial Flora, arc fomid ntixed. with 
the absorbent ferns, in the centre of the southern tempemte aone. 

'^hese^ phenomena in the geography of pUnts shoW the vaguedeu" of what is frequently 
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said respecting the diminution of the temperature in the southern hemisphere, when the csti* 
mate has no reference to the distribution of heat among the different seasons of the year. 
The regions into which the equinoctial forms of vegetation extend, have, in consequence of the 
vast ocean which surrounds them, a true insular climate, and the mildness of the winters allows 
the tropical plants to spread so far to the south j and embellish the temperate zone to the 
38th degree of latitude. * 

The number of lofty trees in the New continent is much greater than in Europe. In 
North America, there are 137 species whose trunks exceed the height of thirty feet, while in 
Europe scarcely forty-five species obtain that height. No firs are to be found in the mountains 
of South America, between the tropics, though they arc very numerous in North America. In 
Lapland the fir grows to the height of sixty feet, but at the straits of Magellan, and Staaten’s 
Land, much nearer the equator, scarcely any trees can grow. In the temperate zones the 
same species of plants are frequently found growing together in clusters ; but this is very 
seldom the case in the torrid zone, where the woods are formed of a great variety of trees in 
nearly equal proportions, and uniformly internfixed with each other. 

A rapid sketch of the appearance of vegetation in the several regions of the globe must 
conclude these brief remarks. In this we shall proceed from the pole to the equator, that the 
scene may improve and brighten as we advance. The frigid zone contains few species of 
plants ; but as in the short course of the polar summer, and under the influence of perpetual 
day, vegetation is extremely rapid, the species are very prolific. The verdure of a polar 
summer is chiefly confined to the hills, that have a southi^n aspect. Its duration is contracted, 
but its appearance is brilliant. Besides mosses, lichens, ferns, and several creeping plants, 
tlu’rc arc a few fruit-bearing shrubs, the berries of which constitute one of the Siberian and 
Lapland delicacies. Rye and some species of pulse are not altogether uqknown within the 
verge of the frigid zone; though nearly every kind of vegetable which, in more temperate 
chines forms the chief sustenance of man, fails in the northern extremities of these dreary 
regions. M. Von Bitch, however, states that near the North Cape, in 70” of latitude, perpetual 
snow does not take place below the altitude of 3200 English feet. He also gives the following 
heights at which the trees that nature has formed to stand the extreme rigours of such a 
climate cease to grow: viz. 


Feet. 

The Pine fPmut SghettriiJ ... COO 

The Birch (Betula alia) . 1400 

T\\c Myrtle (l-^ncchaum MjfrtmusJ .. 1800 

ITie Moantain Willow (Salir MyrtmitetJ . 1950 

The Dwarf Birch (Betula nana) . 2490 


The Betula nana puts forth only three leaves from one bud, and as these are very small, 
they come to maturity in three or four weeks, provided the temperature be sufficient. This 
tree, therefore, ascends higher on the Lapland Alps than any other; but iu Switzerland it 
does not even approach the Alps. 

Near the northern limit of the temperate zone commences the perpetual verdure of the 
forests of firs and pines; the form of which, it has been remarked, approaches that of cjys- 
talizatioD. Several fruit-trees, such as apples, pears, cherries, and plums, with various 
leguminous plants, as peas, cabbage, turnips, &c., grow better, and are more cultivated in the 
northern part of the temperate zone; while hemp and fiax arc indigenous there. Advancing 
towards the south, the oak, the elm, the maple, the beech, and a variety of other forest-trees. 
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take place of the fir and the pine. The more delicate fruits, as the olive, the citron, the orange, 
and the fig} with the cedar, the Cyprus, and the cork tree, belong to the southern part of this 
zone. There is likewise a sensible difference in the culture of the leguminous plants alwive 
and below the 45th parallel. Several delicate br aromatic vegetables are indigenous to the 
regions south of that line, and do not attain the same perfection in the more northern parts. 
The vine and mulberry-tree are principally found between the 30th and the 50th parallel. The 
vine is indigenous to the south of the 45th degree, north of which ita culture is the effect of 
labour and skill, while nature is prodigid of her bounties to the vine'dressers of Italy and 
Spain, notwithstanding the ignorance of the one, and the indolence of the other. 

Oats and barley are the species of grain best adapted to the rigours of a cold climate. 
Barley in particular seems to be endowed with the projierty of modifying the duration of its 
vegetable life according to the length of the summer. In Lapland and Siberia it ripens in 
two months; yet winter not unfrequcntly comes on before it is gathered. Between the 40th 
and the GOth parallels is the most favourable region for the agricukurist. In the southern 
part of the temperate zone humidity b less ebnstant, and the vegetation is inferior to that 
on the north of the 40th degree, with the exception of the United States and China. In 
these, their geographical situatloo brings the climate of the colder parts of the temperate zone 
and of the equatorial regions into Immediate contact. These frequently alternate with each 
other, and produce the most agreeable varieties of the vegetable kingdom. 

It is the torrid zone that possesses the vegetable riches we in vain desire to naturalize in 
other regions. There, fmits the most sOcculent, and aromatics the most pleasing, are produecti. 
There, vegetation manifests more power, variety, and brilliancy, than in temperate climes j and 
there, too, the iutcDSc beams of the sun raise the plant into a shrub, and the shrub into a tree. 
It is not merely a simple sap that circulates in the vesseb of vegetables, but balsams, gums, 
and juices, w’bich excite the moot sluggish appetite, and please the most delicate taste, or 
afford antidotes to the maladies that assail afflicted humanity. On these regions, therefore, 
Nature has besiowcil, in boundless profusion, the choicest of those plants which coiitributc 
"t6 the sustenance, administer to the convenience, and conduce to the delicacies of life ; while 
in consequence of their elevated districts, she has not altcgetber withheld the productions of 
more temperate climes. The multiplicity and variety of the vegetable tribes, arc great 
as to preclude any enumeration ; while the abundance of the verdnre and the beauty of tiu? 
blossoms are such, as never fail to astonish and delight the observer. ** The vegetable forms 
near the equator (says Baron Humboldt) are in general more majestic, more imposing; and 
tbe varnish of the leaves b mote brilliant. Tbe largest trees are pcrfietnally adorned with 
flowers larger, more beautifnl, and more odortferoos, than herbaceous plants in the U»npt‘rntc 
zone.” Tbe folbwing lively {ucture of an equatorial forest is drawn by Mr. MirM.. “ None 
(says he) approach in magnificence the forests which abode the eqatnocCial regions of Africa 
and America. One is never satiated in admiring there tbe cndlesa multitude of vegetables 
brought into near contact wkb each other, uid mingled prombcoously together; so different 
among themselves, and often so mrtraordihary in stradtnre and produce; these enormous 
trees, still exhibiting no symptoms of decay, though their age goes back to a period but litUc 
distant from the last tevohitSoo of the those towering palms, contrasting, by their 

Mtnp^ forms, with all that surrotntd thoae extcoiffve oUmbert; those rattans, which, 

mtting together their long and flexible braodims by nttinberless knots and lams, encircle as 
vegetation of these extend r^^ions. To eleara path through these, 
other b brok°*^ •“fficient; the one b extiogofoliod for Want of circulation in the air, the 
en or lunted by the harduess of the wood it meets. Tbe soil cannot afford place 
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to the numberless germs it devclopes. Eaeli tree disputes with others, which press from all 
sides, the soil necessary for its existence; the strong stifle the weak j while rising generations 
obliterate even the slightest traces of destruction and death j vegetation never flags ; and the 
earth, so far from becoming exhausted, daily acquires new fertility. Hosts of animals of 
every kind, insects, birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, beings as diversified and strange as the 
vegetation of the place itself, withdraw themselves under the vast canopy of these ancient 
thickets, as into a citadel proof against the attacks of man.” 

It is not, however, in the vegetable creation alone that this luxuriance and variety C3dst, 
or this peculiar adaptation to particular regions is observed. If we ascend higher in the sc'ale 
of creation, we find iIicammai. kingdom likewise participating in the same diversity. Some 
animals are so entirely fitted for the sultry regions of the torrid zone, that their very existence 
is endangered by being removed into more temperate climes ; while others are so formed to 
bear the intense cold of the polar regions, that the temperature of the lower latitudes proves 
equally fatal. Thi; species ar'e so numerous, and the varieties so great, that the distribution 
of animals over the globe, with their habits and migrations, in connexion with the climates 
they inhabit, wouhl form an extensive and interesting theme. All, however, tliat can be 
attcmptL(i in this place, is the development of a few general ideas that may prepare the 
reader for the more particular enumeration given in the subsequent chapters. 

The air, the earth, and the waters, teem with animated beings; and the number ol 
zoophites, insects, birds, ri'ptiles, fishes, and quadrupeds, is such us almost to overwhelm the 
imuginatiuii. In taking a general survey, however, we not onU find a parallel, but a contrast, 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. In the latter, the grandeur and magnificence of 
nature are confined to the equatorial regions ; but although this is generally true with respect 
to the former kingdom, yet, .some of its most majestic forms roll their vast bulks among the 
flouting ice of the frigid zones. Some of the orders of the Linnean" class, I'crmcs, are 
umioubtedly dilTusctl over a great part of the globe ; while the zoophiles and others of the same 
class are chiefly confined to the warm regions, where both the air and the water arc heated by 
the direct rays of a vertical sun. Rut this class is not sonicienlly known to admit of any very 
precise geographical dislributiitn. The Marine insects, niadriporcf-, miltipores, and others of a 
similar nature, thougii apparentlyinsignificant in themselves, are jiroductive of the most astonish¬ 
ing efieels in the formation of rotks, and even islands, of coral. The immense island of New 
Holland is, in a great measure, encompassed by coral reefs, and from thence to the Friendly 
islands, in the Pacific ocean, may literally be calUd a sea of e<irul, against the submarine islands 
of which the navigator is frequentlj in danger of striking. Th('Ui;h chiefly conlincd to tlie torrid 
region of the Pueific and Indian oceans, the Mediterranean is not wholly destitute of these insects, 
and gtioil coral is foiiiKl near iu southern shores 

This first class seems to belong, or at least their habits attach them closely, to the mine¬ 
ral kingdom ; while that of insects manifests an equal atfinity with the vcgciablc world. It is, 
therefore, in equinoctial regions, where vegetation is the most luxuriant, th.. insects attain the 
greatest jmwer aiul brilliancy. The forests of South America are peopled with millions of 
shining flies, and present to the nocturnal traveller the appearance «>f an immense fire. .Amidst 
this exuberance of life, which characterizes the burning zone, the insect tribes arc formed on a 
scale of which the inhabitantsof higher latitudes cannot form any adequate conception. Locusts, 
and even flics, sometimes assemble in such immense multitudes, and move in such close phalanx, 
that they lay waste the regions over which they pass, and drive the inhabitants before them, 
With all the fury of a desolating tcrapi^st. In these climates, wherever forests and moisture 
abound, these insects swarm in countless myriads, and reign the tyrants of the vrfiLSte. 

X 
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It is also ainotitr the swamps of the torrid regions that the reptile species attain their 
utmost magnitude. The Iloa Constrietor is so enormous as to he compared to tlm mast of a ship, 
and so powerful that the largest tpmdrupeds expire in liis emhraee. But this, and many others 
of the larger species arc destitute of that fatal poison with wliiclt the rattle snake and some of 
the smaller kinds are armed. These terrific reptiles gradually diminish, both in magnitude and 
number, as we proceed ijittillie higher latitudes, till they entirely disappear in the regions that 
encompass the poles. The li/.ard tribe also assumes its most gigantic forms amidst the putrid 
waters of the torrid zone ; ami all the large rivers of .Asia, .MVica, and .America, abound with 
the crocodile, the alligator, the gavial, and the eaiimm, whose t)pen jaws arc living chasms, in 
which man is fretpienlly entombed. 

The sous are likewise characterized by their peculiar species of Fisii; and many kinds arc 
found in warm climates wliich are never met with in other reiri<)tis. These are supposed to be 
confined to narrow and more local limits tiiaii tiiost other inanches of the animatctl creation. 
That peculiar s|)ecics of fish itj which nature has uaicctl the powers of cither darting through 
the deep, or ascending in the air, is indigenous to the tropical sens, us well us many others of 
the largest size and the most brilliant and vatiet! colours. The ferocity of the shark is, perhaps, 
uneejuatied in any other region, and even rivals that (>f the wild beasts of the forest. But, it is 
not here alone that Nature has displayed the magnitude of her works, in the finny tribes ; for 
the monarch of the ocean rolls his vast bulk amidst the iecl'crgs of the I’ular seas. 

While some species of fisli a[)[tcar to be confined to particular places, and pcrha|)s spend 
the whole of their existence nt:ar the sp.>t wiiieh first gavi' them beiinr, others are of a 
nngratory kind, and periodically traveisc the ocean to immense distances from their orii^inal 
abodes. The herring is a striking examiile of this migratory class. 'I’liese are thought to issue 
in shoals from tiie deptlis of the .Arctic seas, and to follow the most elevated sub-marine 
banks till they reach our latitmlcs. But the most remarkable eirciimstanea; is, that these 
voyages should be amiualiy undertaken, and so nearly at the same time. 

In ascending from the waters to the air—from fish to mans—we observe that Nature has 
bestowed upon this portion of her works a power of motion rcs<‘mbling that of the insect tribes ; 
but dignified with more implicit freedom and energy. From their peculiar construction,birds seem 
to have the whole atmosphere assigned them as their legitimate domain; but the food which 
Nature has adapted for their use, and the plumage with which they are adorned, strongly indicate 
the regions for which they were furmed, and show that physical circumstances camtroul the 
tenants of the air, as well as those of the earth and sea. Local necessities or attacfimcnts 
extend even to those which seem to be endowed with the power of ranging through illimit¬ 
able space. The Condor, the king of the Vultures, which inhabits the cloud-capper/ peak.s of 
the Cordilleras of Peru, hovers above the summits of ChimlKuazo it'iflf, and darts his piercing 
eye from an immense distance upon the sea of vapours that float beneath; but he seldom 
leaves his native abode, and never visits the lower tracts of the same continent. The 
great eagle haunti the higher Alps, wliich he scarcely ever rpjits; but the Ospray, or sea-eagle, 
ii more generally spread over the globe. Numerous species of the parrot kind are confined to 
the East Indie, and the Archipelago on the south-east of Asia ; while the celebrated birds of 
Paradise inhabit a still narrower region, being found in New Guinea alone, and the neighbour¬ 


ing idands. 

The feathered tribes of the torrid zone are in general adorned with a variety and bril- 
lianty of plmoage unknown in more temperate climes, and sometimes utter sounds resembling 
t ic umau Mficc; but they are meapahle of pouring forth those melodious and enchanting 
trams, which so fici^uently vibrate on the ear, and delight the inhabitant of tlic temperate 
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regions. This /one, with respeci. to hird.s, may be considered as .stretching from theOOlh to the 
GOlh degree of latitude. —The most remarkable oircumstattce attendant on the feathered laee i.'^, 
the migration of .seeeral sja cies at particular .seasons of the year. The swallow, the stork, 
unci the eraiK', at tlie a[»[)roaeh <tf winter, abandon the northern countrie.s of Europe, uliere 
they hav c spent the summer, and repair to Italy, .‘'pain, and Africa. The wonderful in.stinct 
with which these migrations arc conducted is manilested by the cin umstance, that the same 
l)irds fretpiently return in tiie spring to the very nest they had built the [treceding year. The 
frigid zones likewise contain their particular species; and there is scarcely a large maritime 
division of the globe, of which the same may not be allirtned. 

On passing from birds to Qi aduci'KDs, we arrivi! at a cht's of beincs still more perfect in 
tbeir constrnetion, and more closely connected wilb man, whom tiie gnat uulbor of nature lias 
placed as the lord of tin? creation. Here, loo, the elfccts of climate and local circumstances are 
still more obvious. 'I’bc imignitude and ferocity of the animals of the torrid zone atlbrd a 
strong contrast with lliosc of the more ti nipcrate regions. “'I’liere ate, howcetr, certain 
animals which thrive almost ciptiilly in all Ihtr zoiu s, till the severity of the jiolar fntsts chills 
them, or tlichardein d ground refuses subsisicnec. In tlii^ class, bcnefteenl Nature has placed 
all those wliosi: services, in a domesticated stale, arc nio't usdal to man. Tiic-c arc the 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the hog, the goat, the dot:, and the cat. Otlic i's lutty l)eaddcil, in the 
W'ide diiTusion of which nature cannot be eon.sidcred as haciiig been .so boniittant'; iimong 
these are the fo.\, the hare, tlie rabbit, the stae, the rat. atid tlicj mouse. 'I'hese common 
features, liowevcr. leave room le>r others, in which llic diilerent climates arc widely distin- 
gilislii (1 Iroin eat h oilier." 

“ 'I'he torrid zone' tc eiii' with the same rank luxuriance of animal as of vegetable life. 
'I'he inundated meadows, and the banks of rivers, are eo\ < n cl w ilh the most tivergrown and 
gigantie forms. The luia'hly eU'phanl here dwells in the de[)ti:s the ancient torests, while the 
rhinoeeros, and tlie hipp.ipotamiis, roll their enormous hulks along the banks ut tlie streams. 
Other wild animals, not marked by so huge a si/e, disiitignisli ihemselves liy power and fierce¬ 
ness. 'Pile lion and the tigcT extend little beyond the torrid zone, d’lie same may be said ol 
the leojiard, the [lanther, the ounee. and tlie li\;ena. I'lii' /.I'ln- prodiiees also animals of striking 
lieauly, and of a gentle and harmless disposition : sm li are the antelope, the /.ebra. and the 
eameleopard. It is still more advantageously eharaeti ri'i'd by an cMnineiitly nsclul speeies, that 
of the eaiiu 1 and dromedary, without whose services \asi trac ts of land.in this zone would be 
wholly uninhabitable ; and to wliii b may hi- adceil. in (he N\ \v W orld, the lama and the vicuna." 
To this list wc may also .subjoin the giratfe and the cpiajua. in the seutlic-rn regions of Atriea. 

In the temperate zones, not only the magnitude of liic aiiiinals ■liinini'lu>. lint tiie ferocity 
of their dispositions givc-s plac e to a more gentle charac ter. The' wolf and the wild boar are 
the only beasts of j>rcy that are formidable in thc'sc rccMoiis ; and eve n these bear no compari¬ 
son to the iniglitv tyrants of the African and .Asiatic deserts. Rut here the donieslie animals 
are reared in great perfection. The liorsc did not exist in the New Ctinliiu ' ‘ before the arri¬ 
val of Europeans, though it is now spread from the nortlu'in extremity to tlie plains of Patagev- 
nia. In bairopc, this noble animal approaches the polar circle ; Init in .Asia he seldom jiasscs 
the (Hth degree of latitmlc. The ass is less able to eiulure the cold than the horse; and in 
Europe is not very common beyond the Ith dc-grec ; and no k'ngcr propagates its species 
beyond the (KHli. ITom the 2t)th to the lOlh parallels is the most favourable crnn.atc for this 
animal. There it is large and beautiful, swift and doc ile. On approaching (K)” of latitude, 
the o.\, the sheep, and others of the most valuable cloineslic animals, become stunted in their 
growth, und in much higher latitudes give place altogether to a new creation. The dreary 
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plains in these cold regions abound with the elk, tlio sable, the marten, the ermine, and 
others, covered with a thick coat of fur, as a shield against the rigours of the climate. But as 
this is a beautiful article of luxury, it exposes them to the constant persecution of man. The 
rein-deer is the most valuable animal peculiar to these climes; and serves all the purposes of 
the horse and the ox in more temperate regions. Still nearer the p<»Ie, nature again assumes 
a riiirged aspect ; and the white bear reigns the mighty tyrant of tlu? frozen s.ditude, which 
ho fiercely defetuls against the daring approach of man. The polar fox advances farthest 
north ; and is so completely adapted to the rigours of an intense climate, that he cannot exist 
in Europe, south of the (iOth parallel. 

The dog is the faitliful companion of man, whom he follows into ail climates; and is, 
therefore, the most generally dill’used over every part of the glohe; while in some, he is the 
only domesticated animal. The eirccts of climate, however, on the dog are very conspicuous. 
Towarils the eijuator, as wc4I as the polo, he loses his voice, and his baik is elianged into a 
murmur. In Italy, he is altogether difl'erent in his ap[icaraace, from what he is in Kanis- 
chatka; and when removed from a temjicrate to a frozen t iimale, he assumes a thick cover¬ 
ing suited to his new situation. The eat, from heing the Consianl companion ot navigators, 
has now been introduced into almost every regioo wberc ii did not previmisly exist. Of the 
savage animals, some of tlie various species of ti w lox are to be ioiiiul in almost every c.tuntry. 
They abound in Novaya Zcmhlia, and on ail the shuics ot the iru/cn e»cean. They are numerous 
in Egypt, Bengal, aiui (iuinca, and tiiey are spreatl in.m tiic northern limits (if tiic .NewW oikl 
to the straits of Magellan. 

A general view of the aidmal kingdi'm shows, that there is seareely any extensive tract on 
the globe that has not a zoology, a-- well as a Jlora, ot its (uvn. 'I’lu.' zoolcgy of the marshy 
plains and wiile-spread savannas of the torrid /.one is ultog^tlier diiUrent irom tiiat of the 
stuj.endous mountains whieii pieri c the cloud' in the* '.ame' legiojis. () her spei ic, bound Irom 
rock to roek, and delight in tlie liighe’st siiminiuS of the tciupcr.ile elimes; while tliose that 
inhabit the frozen plains range over the pinc-r lad moimtatn.', or stalk amidst liie perpetual 
5 i)(.)vvs of the aietie regions, are totally tii-tinet tii.m tln-m idl. rho.e that are indigenous to 
the New World are wholly dilTetetil froni tho'C of the. Old ( outinent. .M. Ilumboi It observes, 
in a paper read to the French Institute, iti February that it has long been known, and it 

is one of the most interesting results from tlic gta.graphy r>f animals, that no (piadniped, iio 
terrestrial bird, ami, as appears from ttie researelu-s of M. LiUreiHi-, almost no insect is com¬ 
mon to the two worlds. M. (.’itvier is convinceti, b. accurate impilrics, that thi.s rule applies 
even to reptiles. He has ascertained that the true Boa (ionstiictor is peeulia '’to .Ameiicti, 
and that the Boas of the old continent are pytons. With icspeet to the regions Inwoiid the 
tropics, Jtitj}'nn ha.s greatly multiplied the animals whieii he conceived to be common to Ame¬ 
rica, to Europe, and to the North of Asia. 'I'he bison, the stag, and the goat of .Vmeriea, with 
the rabbit, mnsk-rat, bear, Ac. are species entiieiy diliereiit Irom tlio.sc of Europe, iiolwitb- 
sliiidiiig has a.s.serted the eunttaiy. I'here remains only the k'iutlon, the w«.lf, the »shite 

bear, the red f.ix, and perhaps the edau, whieii arc not sufUeieiitly dislinet to be considercl ns 
speedie. 


I lie gem ral conclusion to be drawn from this brief survey of (he vegetable ami animal 
kingd.im, is, that there is not. any kind, . Ither of arjimals or vegetables, that is ctpiaily fitted lor 
every sduatitm ; nor is tViere any that is ni*t [inrtieulnrly adapted to some. An elevated nioun- 
it 9 bao^V''^ ‘’'I'lator fre.juently pvsents a botanical epitome of almost every eliiniitc. While 
rr ions r T '*‘'>^uriant. vegetables peculiar to its local situation, its middle 

‘OS. ol more, temperate climes, and its summit produces only the minute and 
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indigenous specimens of the polar regions. Nor is the fitness of animals for particular climates 
less obvious than that of vegetables. The camel is wonderfully adapted for the sultry heats 
of the equatorial regions; while the rcin-tleer is so entirely fitted for intense cold, that 
it cannot exist in temperate latitudes. That eaeh climate also afl'ords food most proper 
for the support of life under that temperature is a circum.stanee less obvious but equally 
remarkable. 

Man not only possesse.s a greater versatility of mind tlian the lower species ot animals, 
but he is endowed with a greater pliancy of bodily frame; and this enables him to become an 
iidiabitant of every region. It is, however, by the superiority of his intellectual, rather than 
the strength of his corporeal powers, that he renders not only the animal, the mineral, and the 
vegetable kingdoms, but the turbulent elements themselves, sub'crvient to his convenieuce or 
his pleasure. While the range of the animals in general is confined to one climate, or to one 
region, he can exist, with comparative ea^e, in them all. Krom the fro/en mountains of 
Greenland, to the burning tieserts of Zahara, wherever animal life is found, the human species 
appears. \’icissitudes of heat and cold, whi< h prove fatal to many of the other tribes of anima¬ 
ted nature, are endured without niileh inconvenience by man. He c;m fortify himself against 
the rigours of the arelic or antarctic regions, and he can provide atraiiist the scorcliine rays 
of the tropical sun. He can not only ex])lore the sIk>\vv .>uinmi!-> <it the Glaciers, the Alps, or 
the Andes ; but he can resist for a time tlie sulliicatirig vapours of an oven. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be inferred fmm these eircurnstanees, that man is every where the same, cither in liis 
external appearance or the devehipment of his mental laculiies. !so great, indeed, is the 
diversity he presents, that some philosophers have tluuight that mankind did not spring from 
one common slock. Slrikinit at:d [lermanent as the dillerenec between the Negro of Guinea, 
the native of llritain. and the Esquimeau of the polar regions uiuJoubtediv is, others have, with 
greater truth, maintaineil them lobe the elfeets produeed by the long-eoiitimictl openttion of 
physical and moral causes. Assuming this to he the fact, an iiletitity of orit:in is the necessary 
consequence ; and the manner in which the ehatige has been elleeteii has been thus described. 

“ I’hysical causes must have bad an intluenee on man, In fore nmral causes could operate or 
even exist, as the latter oricinatc from human actions and in-litutions, but the former are 
coeval with naliiie itself. While man was in his piimcval state, la fore tiie species was divided 
into ilillVrenl communities anti nations, distinguisht d by various laws. lane:na<ros, amicicods, 
no dillerenee etmld be protluecd in the human ehurat ter !)V ]>oli’it.:d svstems ami reliLious 
teiiels, wliieli ha<l then no existence.” We shall, thertfore. i onrine ourselvt s to a brief view 
of the cll' Cts of phvsie.d eanses in this itlaec; rC'ervini: 'ue!t as n -ult from moral and politi¬ 
cal institutions as subjeeis of consideration in the next chapter. 

Tlic tliseoveries of navigators have notv shown that man is generally spread over the 
whole .surface of the earth. He fixes his abode in the most sultrv rt ;;lons of the torrid zone ; 
and his habitations give life and animation to the noitrhbourhood of the pole. He is found 
»)!i shores the most inaccessible, and on islands which ati immctise ocean separates from the 
rest of the worhl. The islands of .*spit/,bergen aiul Novaya Zemblia, on the nt>rth, ttith 
the Sandtvielt islamis, Falkland islands, and Kerituelen’s laiul, on the south, are the only 
extensive countries which are known to bo absolutely destitute of inhabitants. The New 
Worhl is peopled from one extreme to the other; and, in the aneienl continent, the scries 
of human habitations is intcrrnptetl only by a few arid anti uninhabitable districts—Man 
even peoples ibe Ooxv, or islands of verdure, di'-persetl over these oceans of saml.—In 
the one extremity, I lie human frame resists a heat that eau'-es spirit of wine to boil; in 
the other, it supports a tlegrcc of cold which renders mercury s(.bd and maUeablc. Between 
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these wide extremes, it is evident that the variety of situations and of climates in which man 
is pluceil, must not only affect his physical conformation, but his habits and manners, as well us 
his mental powers and moral perceptions. 

It does not retpiire much retlection to perceive that, in the early states of society, particular 
geographicnl yitiintion <tnd local circumstances must have great influence on the characters and 
pursuits c>f cotiununifies. These deductions are also fully supported by the records of ancient 
history, and the testimony of modern observation. Social institutions or political cireumstan- 
ees may subsecpienlly controul, or even etfaec these jirimitivc elfecls, but they seldom 
constitute the basis of national eharueti r during the early ages of the political ami social compact. 
The first people who rendered themsi lves conspicuous for their enterprise, or became eminent 
for their civilization, their arts, their sciences, and their arms, inhabited the regions that border 
on the Mediterranean. On tliis subject Dr. .lohnson has remarked, “on these shores were 
the four great empires of the" world, the Assyrian, the Persian, the Oreek, and the Konian. 
All our religion, almost all our laws, almost all that sets us above savages, have come to us 
from the shores of the Mediterranean.” 

I 5 y sliglitly examining a few of the ancient nations that were established ni'ar the borders 
of this sea, we shall readily pei’eeive the inlUience of situation in directing tlie early pursuits of 
collective bodies of men. Hgypt, though not tite first peopled, was among the fir.st civilized 
parts of the globe ; and to this early civilization its geographical situation and local circum.'itances 
greatly contributed. Attracted by the fertile lianks of the Xile, the early ligyptians expe¬ 
rienced diasfers from the overflowing of that river, and were thus led to study the means of 
guarding against the effects of future inundations. Egypt was, therefore, a country where nature 
bestowed her favours with pixifusion ; but it was also one where they could not be enjoyed 
without the exertions of ingenious industry. It was this cireumstance that gave birth to the 
first inventions of the Egyptians. Ddficullies heightened the ardour of the pursuif, and 
obstacles served only to call forth new powers and stamp a more decided character upon those 
by whom they were overcome. 'I'he early application of the Egyptians to agriculture and inter¬ 
nal commerce was greatly facilitated by the numerous canals whic'.i the overflowing of the 
Xile and the nature of their country at once rendered necessary, and taught them to con¬ 
struct. This introduced or matured the idea of property, and laid the foundation of law. 
“ From law arises security 5 from security lei.sure; from leisure curiosity; ami frmn curiosity, 
the arts and science',.” It was thus that civilization dawned in Egypt; and thus the l)asin of the 
Nile became the mother of the arts, and the cradle of the sciences. 


With all the incentivc.s tf) industry, and the advantages of domestic comm<Vce that their 
country afforded, the Eiryptians never rose to the eminence of a maritime or commercial 
people. The reason of this, with the rise of the PlKcnicians to that eminence which ren¬ 
dered Tyre “ the Queen of the ocean,” have already been noticed in the historical part of this 
iNTRODUfTioN. Tlic (lillusifm of knowledge and civilization, from their birth-place on the 
banks of the Xile, through the regions laddering on the Mediterranean, was undoubtedly 
facilitated by the ea.sy means of communication atibrded by that sea. Egyptian colonics 
settled among the savage aborigines of Greece, carrying with them the rudiments of law.s and 


letters, and transplanting the social institutions and useful scicncc.s of the parent state, to the 
plains of Attica, and the “ Isles of the sea.” These found a congenial soil in the minds of 


the (jreeks, where they nourished with such rapidity and exuberance that Greece .soon esta¬ 
blished her colonies, and transfused her art.s, nf»t only along tlx? northern shores of the 
Mediterranean, but over those of the ICuxine ; while the Phcenicians spread along the southern 
coast, passed the pillar.s of Hercules, and reached even Britain. But it was the sea, and 
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consequently the local situation of these nations, which facilitated this difTtision of industry, 
knowledge, and art:—those first germs of civilization—those corner stones in the temple of 
future fame. 

Modern Europe itself owes much of its celehrity to the easy communication that its 
inland seas afford between one country and another, notwithstanding the natural effect of 
situation may in some iustanees have been over-ruled by otluu- circumstances.—Home, though 
situated on the banks of the Tiber, within sixteen miles of the sea, it is true, never became 
commercial—ages elapsed before Hritain assumed her true jdace in the scale of maritime 
nations—“ The barren territory of Attica bh)omed with every art, and with every science, 
while the fertile banks of the Eurotas were inhabited by uidettcred barbarians’‘-ycl the general 
teudeney of gcographicar situation and local circumstances to stamp a pecular character on 
t lie early state of nations cannot be doubted. Nor is the effects outlie minds and manners 
of men less obvious than on their external habits and pursuits, “(iloomyand eliecrless ceuntries 
will generally give a correspjuiding tinge to the character of their inhabitants, hi tin- High¬ 
lands of Scotland, and the Hebrides or W'cstei n Isles, the people have ever been remarkable for 
a gloomy and superstitious cast of mind, arising from the nature and aspect of their 
country; the prominent features of which are lofiy mountains, and rocky and lonely recesses, 
woods over-hanging frightful precipices, lakes intersecti'd wiili castellated promuutories, 
and extensive solitiulcs of unenltivateil and almost umrodden eoimtry, interspersed with 
nameless ruins, scenes resembling those represented in some of the landscapes of Salvator Rosa. 
The impressions made on the mind in such situations, are those of melancholy seclusion, and 
primeval simplicity. The romantic ideas attached to their ancient tradilion-;, and the talcs 
that relate the exiiloits of their chiefs in former ages, carry hack the minds of their present 
inhabitants to the times of remote antiquity, and impress on them images closciy conneeted with 
feudal manners and <-xiingnished hostilities. 

“These ideas arc nourislied by tbe peculiarity of their present eotidiiii'n : llieirjiastural life 
in summer, and their contracted sphere of action in winter, limited to a scanty society within 
the gloomy precincts of their narrow valleys, surrounded by mountains covered witli clouds 
and fogs, or ilrenehed with rains, and repeating, in various echoes, the scream of the wild 
fowl, and the roar of the cataract. Every thing in such a situation conspires to give a 
superstitions and melancholy cast to the mind.”— Ilistoricnl Di.yilaj/. “ Objects 
like these,” says Dr. Ilt iit/ic, “ tiilfuse a gloom over the fancy, wliicli may be compalilile enough 
with occasional and social merriment, but cannot fail to tincture the thoughts of a native in 
the hour tif silence and solitude.” 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Man are ctpially remarkahk: fur their imiolent and super¬ 
stitious character; which has also been attributed to the solitary and romantic scenes that 
constitute their native abodes. Numbers of the people gain a subsistence by fishing ; but 
as this occupation lasts only a small part of the year, the remainder of it is siient in a state of 
almost total inaction, which, eornliined with the solitude of their lonely dwellings, the gloom of 
their narrow valleys, and the ruggedness of their mountain recesses, render a dark and 
superstitions indolcnee a prominent feature in the Mauk’s charaeier. 

In more southern climates, and amidst more fascinating seeiu'i y, the mind receives more 
ngrccahlc impressions ; and the imagination is in consetpicncc more productive of a dilTerent 
order of ideal forms, ctpially wild, perhaps, but less gloomy and more brilliant. The beautiful 
fictions of the (1 reeks have been ascribed to this cause, and the fascinating enthusiast, M. 
Chateaubriand, has with some fancy, but much truth, remarked ; “ The Mediterranean, placetl in 
the centre of the civilized world, studded with smiling islands, and washing shores planted with 
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the myrtle, tlic palm, ami the olive, instantly reminds the spectator of that sea which gave birth 
to Apollo, to the Nereids, and to Venus; while the ocean, agitated by tempests, and surrounded 
by unknown regions, was well adapted to be the cradle of the phantoms of Scandinavia.” 

The celebrated traveller already referred to in this chapter, was struck with the etlects of 
local situation on the human character, in reference to which he observes j “ Although the 
manners of a peo[)le, the display of their intellectual faculties, the peculiar character stumped 
on their works, depend upon a great number of causes which are not merely local; it is never¬ 
theless true, that the climate, the nature of the soil, the physiognomy of the plants, the 
view of beautiful or savage nature, have great .intluencc on the progress of the arts, and 
on the style which distinguishes their productions. This itdlucnce becomes the more 
perceptible, the iarther man is removed from civilization. What a contrast between the 
architecture of a tribe that has dwelt in vast ami gloomy caverns, and that of the hordes 
whose bold monuments recal, in the shafts of tlicir columns, the towering trunks of the 
palm-trees of the desert ! .An accurate knowledge of the arts can be aeipiired only from 
studying the nature ci the site where they arose. 'I’he oidy American tribes among whom 
wc find remarkable monuments, are the inliabitants of the mountains. ls()late<l in the regions 
of the clouds, on the most elevated plains on the globe, surrounded by voleanoe>, the craters 
of wliieli arc eneireled by eternal snows, they appear to have admired, in the solitude of their 
deserts, those objects only which strike the imagimUiou by the greatness of their masses ; 
and their productimis bear tlie stamp of llie savage nature of the Cordilleras. 

“ What a striking spectacle does liuman gi niiis present, wlien we survey the immense 
disparity that separates the touibs of Tinian and the statues of Easter Island, from the momi- 
nient of the Mexican temple at Mitlti; and compare the shapele‘'S idol> of this temple with 
the mastei -pieees of the chi-el of I’raxifeiies and Lysippus ! But we sliall cease to wonder at 
the rude -rylc, or ineorreet expre-sion of the mmniments of the .American nations, when we 
reflect, that, cut oil from the rest of mankind, wantlercrs in a country where man must have 
long struggled again o nature in her most savage and disordered aspect, these tribes, with no 
resources but in their own energy, could only emerge with tardy progress from their native 
barbarism.”— Hurnhuldt's fiese(tn/ics. 

If we examine the subject still more closely, wc shall find that communication between 
different nations or tribes, n[tou which local situation has such a decided effect, is the 
very soul of improvcnient. These effects have been vividly delineated by Dr. Murrni/, in the 
following terms. “ To rouse the mental powers, and inspire ati active emulation, it is nut 
enough that man be brought into contiaet with other individuttls, whose situation and habits are 
the same with his own. The utiiformity of such a scene leaves the mind too torpid ifnd inaelive. 
lint the contemplation of mind in a variety of aspects, the view of ditlorent habits, manners, 
and opinions, at once set the thinking powers in motion, and furnish them with ample 
njaterials on which to act. They fre e the mind from the eliains of inveterate habit. By 
destroying that blind .sulimissioii which a man was disposed to pay to the prejudices of country 
and education, they lead him to form his judgment ujmhj rational ari<l systematic principles. 
Out of the variety <jf habits and opinions which are thus presented him, he will probably 
learn at last to .select those whi<;h are best; or what is still better, will be enabled to trace 
them by the elforli of his own mind. 

“ If we consider the etfcct of this principle upon literature and the arts, we shall soon 
perceive its influenee to he ]>ovverfid beyond, [lerhaps, that of any other. In all tluxsc ages 
which receive the appellation of it will be found existing in tl>c highest activity. 

“Me lidve only to cast out ejes upon the map of Greece, to perceive how completely 
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nature hiiH (lividcti it into ii variety of separate eonmiuiiitics. It is entirely broken down into 
islands and peninsulas j interseeted by rivers, nionntains, straits, narrow seas, ail those barriers 
by wbieh nature s(.'parales nations, without widely disjoinitig them, whieh, while the means of 
artifieial eommunieation are yet imjtcrfeet, form insurmountable ob.^taeles to the union of 
difl’eiamt states into f>ne j though not to sueh an oeeasional, and even ffcijuent intereourse, as may 
conduce to their mutual improvement. Another cause is afforded !>y that spirit of emigration, 
animated by whieh, Greece, during her early ages, pourta] numerous colonics upon the fertile 
shores of Italy and tlie lesser Asia. All these states spreading to such an extent, and shooting 
into sueh a \ aritty of forms, were still united by the same nann', the sanje origiii, and the same 
language; whieh last eireumstanee, in jiartleiilar, must have powerfully facilitated tlie 
eommunieation of ideas. Greece, therefore, (under wlfuh name I would comprehend 
IVlopomussiis and the sliores of the /Kgean Sea.) had heiiealli her immediate eye, as it 
were, »-,ery various aspect under whieh it was pos^ihle for man to he viewed. Within herself, 
the riulc arid sinnile Arcadia; the stern and hardy Laeedt inon; the lively Athens; the 
voluptuous ('orinlh. Oil one side, the spliuxiid and opulent cities of Grajcia Major and 
Sicily; on the other, the refined and effeminate Ionia. Immi'diately beyond, lay Egypt, an 
aiu ient and great peojile, among whom religion, laws, am! government, were first formed 
into a n gnlar sy'.tcm, and wen; delivi'ied over to Greece to he rclmed and jierfeeted. IViNia 
prest'nted a military dc'.poti.sm, and barbarous luxnrv. To the north, the boundless forests of 
Svthia ami 'I’lo aee exhihiieil a vimv of man jii his simpiesl ami riulest eondition. To Greece, 
as to a lomimm centri', ideas fiosved from all these various soioees. " ('/larui tLi- of Nations. 

Be''i(h‘s the iolliienee ol situation and scenery, rui the eharaeter ami pursuits of men, the 
elfects of ( I i\iAll: eaniiot he regarded as evanescent, either on the external appearance, or 
the mental ipialitii’s, of the human species, (ireat diver>ity of opinion prevails among 
travellers, historians, ami philosophers on this .snhjeet; hut without attempting to assign the 
precise elfi:et whieh climate may ha\c in pnalneine that eoriipouml result, which must always 
flow from a eomiiination of physical and moral c an.-.es, its general tendency may he pointed 
out, as exliiliited by the inhabitants of various regions ; and, if it> elTects on the corporeal 
frame of man he admitted, its inlhicnee on the mind cannot reasonably be denied. Tlie 
diversified appearanees of the himiaii race are so great that some philosophers have doubted, 
and otlier.-. deniiMl, their identity <d'origin. Yet, when the nnmeroiis partieiilars in which all the 
diHerc'nt li ihe'. of men agri'e, are carefully examined, there is the sti'ong(;st reason, independently 
of all scripture testimony, to adopt the theory of their common origin, ami to refer all tiu^sc 
diversities to the elVeels of climate ami other causes. Climate mav he eoiisidercd as acting 
either dirfvth/ or indircrtli/. 'I'lic late Professor Scott, of Aherdeen, loft a valualilc but 
unfinished esssay on “ 'I'lir Causes of the dii-crslttf of Ilmnaa Cuafocter," wliieli has since 
been published in varii>us numbers of the Classkal Journal, in this he has invevstigatod the 
c lVeets of climate; and sliowii that man owes much of his bodily temperament, and part 
of the strength or weakness of his mental powers, to mere physical clauses. 

Tliat extreme heat, acting on the human body, blackens the skin ami swells the features, 
arc positions whieh the histoiy and a|)pcaranee of man, in all the hot regions of the globe, tally 
establish. Intermecliate degrees of tc'mperature will naturally jirociuec; eorrespoiidiiig cfTects. 
In some of the original settlements of the Portuguese, on the coast of .Africa, their descendants, 
who .still retain the name, with a smatteritig of the language, arc assimilated to the native 
negroes, both in the colour of their skin, uml the woolly nature of their hair. How far inter¬ 
marriage may have contributed to this elfeet, it is, perhaps, impossible to say. These tacts 
strikingly evince the infiuenee of eliniatc, in changing the external appearance of man when 

y 
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permanently exposed to that influence. If ancient fiistorians can be credited, the ancestors of 
the Circassians did not possess that fairness of complexion, or that beauty of appearance, for 
which their descendants are so much celebrated. lUit “ one of the most striking illustrations of 
the assimilating powers of climate is alVordcd in the ease of the Jews. This tribe is scattered 
over the whole face of the earth, and, though naturali/.cd in every soil, it is still preserved 
distinct trom the rest ot mankind. 'I’hc .lews, o!i account of the prejudices of religion and 
other causes, never intermarry with any but their own sect. If, therefore, they are assimilated 
to the people among whom they reside, tin. (annot be ascribed tii a mixture of races. Yet 
it is found that the English .lew is white, the Portuguese l>rown, the American olive, and the 
Egyptian swarthy j so that there are, in fact, as many dilTcrent species of .Icw.s, as there arc 
countries in which they reside, a diversity which can scarcely lie accounted for from any other 
cause than the influence of climate.” SiOtt's /la/iuVy. 

The effects of climate o.m the external appearance of man may, therefore, be assumed n.s 
too obvious to need further illustration ; but its influence on the human vhnracter is combined 


with such a variety of other causes, that its eflcct is le^s o'oviotis. A great diversity of opinion 
has, consetjucntly, prevailed among physiologist'on this Mibject, although, in many instances, 
it has arisen from consiilcring climate as synonymous with distance from tiu equator, without 
taking into the account the local circum.stancc.s by whicti the solar infhu nee is umdified, as 
well as from instituting a comparison botwccti llie characters of nations and the climate alone, 
liy this means the powerful influence of moral and political causes lias In cn OM ilooked, and 
it ought, not, fherdoi c, to he loatlei of surpiise, that thcorv and tact shoiiUl otten he at variance 
with, and not unfrequently opposed to, cai li other. A.s ciiiuatc has an ’.tndoubtetl influence on 
every animated being, it must produce certain eil'ects both, on the hodily frame, and on the 
intellectual powers, of man. Jt is, therefore, in aseertaining tlie mode of its operation, and 
the measure of its influence, that the diflicnlty exists. Extremes are the mo.st obvious : and 
the deteriorating influence of cold is, perhaps, more sensible than that of luat. This is 
strongly evinced towards the northern extremities of both the continents, where the bodies 
and minds of the inhabitants are eriually stunted by the extreme rigour of their climate. The 
action of climate upon the human frame and (haracter is either dhuct or indirect. 

According to the researches and reasonings of Professor Sroft, “ climate has a direct 
influence in regulating the strength or weakne.ss of the human constitution ; and in conscqiieticc 
of this influence it tnaterially afl'ects the character. Tlie iniiabitants of a hot climate, are 
never so robust as those of a more ten)perate region ; extrenu' lieat relaxes the muscular fibre, 
deranges the natural secretions, and enervate.s the whole corporeal system. T «fs imbecility 
of body necessarily has a great ciTect on the mind; and among .such people we have reason to 
expect timidity and cowardice, rather tlinn valour and a capacity to endure hardship. In a 
elirnatc where moderate cold oeea.sionally prevails, the animal filue is braced, and all the 
bodily functions are allowed free play. Here, therefore, we have reason to expect a strong 
and hardy race, ctpjally qualified to endure the fatigues of the field, and to brave the dangers 
of war.” 


This he considers as bt ing conformable to the records of history ; and cites the Chinese, 
the Hindoos, and the Persians, us having fn (pienlly been eompiered by the warlike tribes 
of a more temperate climate. The deva.station.s of tlic Spaniards in the Iransatlanlie continent 
also corroborate the same fact. The most striking exception to this general principle appears 
to be the instance of the Arabs and .Saracens, who manifested such a degree of courage 
and intrepidity under Mahomet and his «ucce.sso.~s. There were circum.stances, however, 
attending that war of a nature not only animating beyond cx.imple, but it was in general 
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carried on against those who were more pusillanimous than themselves. Extreme cold is 
equally unl’avourable to robustmrss of constitution, and equally inimical to the existence of 
genuine courage. The inhabitants of the arctic regions are more indebted for their security 
to their harmlcssncss, their love of peace, and the inhospitable nature of their country, than 
cither to their courage to undertake, or their [tower to endure, the hardships and danger.-, 
of war. 

Climate has also a dirctl influence upon tlic human character as it respects indolence or 
activity. Jkxtrcme heat creates languor and aversion (o labour. Severe cold berjum!).s the 
powers and produces the same efl'ects. In hot eounlrii s, rest and riqio^e are considered as the 
highest enjoyments ; and, therefore, cool alcoves, shady arbors, and refre^hing fountains, are 
among the most desired luxuries. The heat of the sun during a great part of the time he is above 
the horizon, renders all active exertion nearly insuiiportable. Tliost; wlio are not imjtclled by 
necessity, therefore, generally indulge during these [leriods in listless inactivity. This is 
strongly eximqililicd in the Mnssulman, who, indolcnlly reclined, with his pipe almost con¬ 
stantly in his mouth, and his attendant driving away the flics that would otherwise disturb bis 
repose, dreams away bis existence, lilllc troubled by tlic jiast. and loss solicitious for the future. 

I'lxtrcmc cold also j)roduccs the same iiidiflcrcnce and inactivity, Wlien Captain Cook, 
in bis first voyage visited Terra del Fueg^o, be found the inhabitants the most torpid and 
indifi’erent of human beings, altogether devoid of curiosity. “ 'J'hcy went from one part of 
the shi[» to another, and looked at tlie vast variety of new objei ts \\ hieh every where [Jicsented 
themselves, without any expression of either wonder or [ileasure. With no dwelling but a 
wretebed hovel of sticks and grass, which would not otily adciii the wind l)ut the .snow and 
the rain ; almost naked, ami destitute of every convenience that is furnished bv tlic rudest 
art, having no inqilements oven to dross their food ; yet they were content. Thev seemed to 
have no wish for any thing more llian tliey posses.scd, nor did any thing that we offered them 
appiair acceptable but licads, as an ornaiiH iital superfluity of life.” The same description 
applies with little mndification ti) the inliabitants of the arctic retrinus. Wrapped in bear skins, 
and immured in llieir huts, with every chink siojiped to ju'event the piercing of the severe 
cold, they cri>wd together round the lam[» or stove, husband their slender stock of frozen 
provisions, and endeavour to doze away the [irotraetod perioil of tlieir tedious night. 

A thiril instance in which climate has a direct influence upon the eharacter of man, is 
strongly evinced by the [iractiee of [lolygamy in all the Imt climates of the east. There the 
pious Mussulman is lauglu to look for liis chief enjoyment in the society of the beautiful 
Houris, whose blooming charms, in the jiaradise of .Mahomet, are never to tlccay. The 
cvhlencc afforded by these facts is greatly heightened when eontrasted with the absence of 
polygamy in the temperate regions, ami the apathy with wliieli ilie fair sex are treated in 
norlliern climes. In each extreme females are held in a degraded slate, ami condemned to 
the most servile offices; while in the temperate regions alone, this fairest work of creation is 
allowed to maintain her proper rank in society. Having enlarged upon each of these topics. 
Professor Srott eonclude.s this part of his Inquiry by observing, “ it is in I lie temperate regions, 
therefore, that we arc nalurally to loiik for an advaneeil state of tlu- arts, for essential 
improvements in science, and for the institution of eijual laws, ami a free government. It is 
there that we are to ex[)ect examples of heroic valour, transeendant genius, incorruptible 
patriotism, or unshaken virtue. And it will not bo denied, that historical evidence atfords the 
most diiTct eonfirmalion of the truth of thi.s doctrine.” 

One of the iiidlm t elfects which the influence of climate has on society arises from the 
degraded slate of its females. The early age at which they attain maturity iu hot countries 
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connects chiUihooti anil niarriau:c in close union ; ami reason is therefore incapable of main* 
tainin^ that empire which love has ac(|uircil. The charms of youth are of short liuration, anil 
the comj)act of inclination, in which tlie tncntal powers had no share, is easily dissolved. The 
wife then sinks into the slave, and makes way for a more youthful rival. Women, therefore, 
in hot climates, are objects of ardent desire, but not of estcen) ; and the char-acter of the 
husband is in eonscquence lost in that of the tyrant, 

'I'he same inlluenec airects the manners and amusements of a people. 'Fhe tendency of 
heat to produce indolence, and the ease with which many of the necessaries of life are 
procured in sultry regions, create a desire for the enjoyment of luxuries and of elfeminate 
pleasures, which is strongly contrasted with the more robust exercises of temperate dimes. 
Tlie music and poetry of the torrid and tcm[)cratc reirions also form an eipial contrast. A .soft 
languor characterises the one, a hitth tone of instinctive feeling pervailcs the other. Springing 
from ditferent origins, and devoted to dill'crent pur|)oscs, they call din'crciit faculties into 
exercise ; the one enervates, the other elevates, the siml. 

A third iiistance in which the intlueiiie of climate is tnanifesteil is in laws and govern¬ 
ment. If it have an dli ct upon ihcstrciigth and vigour of the con>titution—if it invigorate 
or debilitate the niiiid, and impart a peeuiiar tone to the pursuits and amusements of a pei>ple, 
it cannot fail to bestow a distinguishing shade on their civil and politiial institutions, which 
have their tiatiiral foundation in the general dr.iraitir and di^positions id the ci>miminity. So 
strong, indeed, is the lesliniony of hi'tory rn ihi.^ [loint, that the mind, accU'.tomed to 
contemplate the records of mankind, ainio^t iii\oluntar.iy associates the ideas of di'spolic 
jjower and MTviie obedience with that of an enervating liimate. I’olllieal freedom and eijuul 
laws catmot he the growth of those clinsc' whi te nun arc iio apiahle nf much ititellcctual 
exertion. Wfierc the mind is destifute of that loergy in ulnch alone iVetdom can mature her 
precious fntits, it is much easier to \icld implicit obeiiii in e to the will ot another, than to 
assert the common rights nf man, and niainte.in tlio indepcinlenco of the general body against 
the usurpations of thi' powerful and the ambitions. 

The productions of the soil, which constitute the common articles of b><»i/, and the degree 
of labour necessary to i.litain them, wliicli depends upon the nature oi the ilimate, arc not 
dc.stitutc of influence on the human character, .\ctivity ami moderate exertion are the two great 
agents which, by imparting health and vigour to the boily, give power and elasticity to the mind, 
lu this respect, the temperate regions enjoy an cminont advantage above those where the 
energy of man is dissipated by the intcn.sity, or [taralized by the feebleness, of the solar rays. 

Mr. Murray, who i.s nut dispoM il to admit the physical influence of dimni<*, or at least 
only in a very limited degree, as-.erfs that it po^se^scs a very powerful moral influence. But 
this influence is indirect in its operation. He oljscrves, “ a warm climate tends powerfully to 
increase the fertility of the soil; it tends to diminish the necessity of i lothing, niul perhaps 
also that of food. 'I'hcse circumstances are decidedly of a slimnlating nature. They tend 
to increase numbers and wealth, and they diminish the necessity of labour, (all of which this 
writer places among the progressive j)rincipl<M of society.) It is in warn) elirnates, accordingly, 
that man first begins to display bis powers; that .strong passions arc first unfolded. The 
fertile plains of the south of .■X.sia, arc univtrsaiiy re.spctted as the cradle of arts, and of genius, 
in consequence, however, of the rapid increase of the progrc.s.sive principles, disorders soon 
rise to a great height; and nature, whose resources art always erjual to her wants, induces a 
so gri ut, as to fhft k aliogcther the progress of the human mind. The 
vast d territory, from Kgypt to (.hinn, has, from the earliest ages, been occupied by 

tspolinis, iu wbich every thing has been statif'iiary. 'fhe natioins in the sooth of Europe 
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followed } among whom these principles, subsisling in a more ni^xlerate degree, admilied of 
that degree of liberty which is essential to the arts. Their career was more splendid, and of 
longer duration : but its termination has been nearly similar. Tlic njiddlc and northern naiiorii 
of Europe have now succeeded. Thus there has been, for tlic arts and .sciences, a continual 
progress northward, from happier climates to those less favoured by nature.'’ 

If climate alTect the strength of the human constitution, it jiiust not only influence the 
term of its <luration, but, in .some measure, conlroul the rc-production of tlic species. Though 
political and moral causes unite with (limate and local circumstance'-, in producing this general 
efl'ect, we shall in this place collect a few of the principal results on this interesting branch 
of inquiry. The natural limit of human life seems to be between cielity and ninety years, 
very few individuals e.\cced the latter period, and the great majority of mankind die long 
before they attain the former. Nearly a fourth of all the infants that arc born die during the 
first year; and more than half descend to the tomb before they are twenty-two year.^ of 
age. In general, the mean duration of human life is found to be between thirty and forty 
years; that is, in every thirty or forty individuals, taken generally, liicre is one deatli cverv 
year, and, cfinseipiently, tlu* whole will be rtqihiced in that numlier of years. Tliis rreio, how¬ 
ever, is subject to considerable variation, according to sex, .■situation, ciimatc, and clreum- 
stances. It even varies between one province or district of tlic same country, and another. 
.Vj/.v,s7/a'/rA states the ratio, in 177 h for both men and women, to be, in I’lUs-ian Silesia, om. 
in 2(), and in the Marc ii of nraiidenburg, one in .'Ki. ff'arisoifin mve s tlic ratio for Swe tien. 
at one to 3d men, and one to d.'i women. According to the siati'iies of Tlniiiiup. in DcnmaiO'; 
and Holstein, the proportion ol ileaths was one to 37-,^ . In .N'orway one t ) . In Rus-ia. 
according to some accounts, the ratio was one to . 7 H or .'>9; but in tliis ease there reason 
to suspect the accuracy of the .statement. 

In the Report of tlie pnpulaticui of Great Rritain, compiled Irom tin; returns of the 
f’ensus, by Mr. /bVAz/nm, and laid before the parlitimenl, in IHil, the mortality of England 
is statc-d to have diminished .sinc e 171^15 hi the following proportion ; vi/. 

In 17^0 cun'iitTSiia ill ti) ifu i] :inT'.'.i:i!!y. 
irtai lilfiii l.'i 111. :ii. 

IsOtl Mnii 17 bit in. 

l.slO Idem lUnr .‘.nldciii. 

IVirtlis, 1 in ;? 1.Marrl.ic'.-, 1 in i Jd. 


'Wr. Malthuxy who wrote pvevionsly to ISl 1, staled tlie n. 'i t. lity of EiiLdaiid at oiu 
•10 ; and the births at one in 30. 'I'ln' siiiiie author also gives tlie births and ik aths !or sevc 
of the other European countries, as follow, 


ii 

ai 


In Norway.1 in •l.'s clicn and 1 in I .ire Iiorn. 

Russia ......1 indS .... I in gti Idem. 


Sweden.1 in .>.‘1 .... 1 in JS Me in, 

lioliaml.1 in g.'l .... 1 in -o Idi ni. 

France.1 in jO .... 1 in -’.1 Idem. 


Mortality has also been found to bo much greater in cities and large towns than in the 
country. Jt'argfutin estimates the annual deaths at Stockholm, at one in 17 men, and one in 
21 women. According to the investigations of Or. iViVe, the annual deaths in the cities and 
great towns of England vary from one in 19, to one in 23 ; in the smaller towns, one in 2S; 
and in the country villages, one in 40 to .'iO. In Paris, it is stated that the deaths, in 1819. were 
about 1 in 30. It is a singular and an appalling fact, that more than vne-thini of litc iuhaoi- 
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tants of that splcTuliil and luxmiou.s capital die in the hospitals and hospices, in which 7310 out 
of 22,137) died in the la-st-mcntioin'd year. 

Experiouee shows that clevati'd plains, or mountains where the air has a free circu- 
tion, are the most favourable to longevity. Insular climate's, where the air is constantly 
renewed and reiVcshed by the sca breezes, are alst) auspicious. Rus.sia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland, are the European countries which atford the 
grc'atest number of wc ll-aulhenticaled instances of persons having exceeded the age of 100 
years. In these countries we may reckon one individual of a hundred years old, in every 
three cu- four thousand. A sober life, exempt from excesses and tumultuous passions, appears to 
contribute singularly to the duration of life. According to the author of a curious little work, 
as stated ii! the 7-d volume of the Jounta! dtt Mcdo inc, and entitled Apnh^ie du Jcioie, 132 
hermits taken from all ages and climates t;ive a total life of 11 y« ar>; and, consc.'<|uently, 
rather more than 713 years end three months each ; while the same number of Academicians, 
one half from the Academy of Science^, tind the other from that ot llellcs-letties, gave only 
10,311 years ; or <50 years and rather nuus- than two months each. 

In the comnson eoiirsi- of natnri', at hast among civilized ’Kilions, there is generally a greater 
numher of lerths than deaths, ^ diifetenl ratio-, however. Iiave Ih'i ii tound on this snbjec t. 
In clu eountrv, the (irojiortion between thelartl.- ami the whole p<>pulation, is freijiiently as 
one tt.) 22. Ill cities, it is sitnietimes one to 10 ; ')r more gi. neritily as one to d.Y (.lituiUe hie* 
here a singular etVect. The mo-t -ahihiious eliiuati' is not. that in whieh the greatest numher 
of birth.s lake place. In Dciie.j.'.r'.', bf e.\;iiiip:e, the ratio ol births to the population, is a» om; 
ti) 31 ; in Xorwav, as one to .‘fl ; am! in I-’r;u.ee the laitio ia one to 20. In Sweden, tour ehil- 
dren are found on an average to be tlie produei; ot each marriitge ; in Trance, the average i.- 
four and a haif. The mariner of lih-. tlie nnsie of occupation, and the nature of the h.’od, :ill 
c.vorei-e au iiitlueiiC(. <'n the propai^a'.ion cf the species. It iiiis been as-m tisi that the children 
of th.'se who live prineipally upon fi-h, jire nmro numerous than those who live chiefly 
iipotj flc-h. .\mo(!g a wandering people, the proportion of births is Ic.-s than among those 
tliat are stationary. The greatest number of births take place in an agricultural state of society, 
m vvhieli the means (if subsistence are easily jiroeured, and are of the mo-t pure and congt - 
niai k'lid. Tiie ave rage number of births to each majTiagc, seldom ext Ccds live, or is less than 
three. In tmot civilizcd countries, k is about four. The pnvportion of birlhs li> deaths in 
gem lal varies from about I.jO to ](X) iii a few highly-favoured jirovimes, to nearly uti c(|ua]ily 
in otlicrs. 


" It has been ob.scrved, that in the arliial cirCMmstancr.H of every cmmli v tb j pi ineipal of 
ji pulation generally (or pcrliaps with .some fevvt excoptioiis) e.xerts iicelt to the utmost. In the 
I’nirt ii States of .America, where food is .so alnindant as to admit of coiisideralde e.xport.'ition, 
an 1 wlsesi; it is accessible to all cla-ses of the comtnunity, the popnlaiiMn i.s known to douiiU 


n aboi. 


.23 vears 


In f 'anada, the population will [irobabiy, at present, double in .2dyiars 

In U 1 Ta, where there is an excess of f.iod to double the population, it is 

).i[ipo-( d to rcrpiire.3t> year." 

1(1 rin a* Ibitain, according to the ptogre.s> of population, which has licen di-- 


Ic. h '.an.'. 
In To • I 
• v;..; gc 


may be expected to double in.....’>1 years 

a( coifi,ng to Mr. Xiwnfiam a calculation, it douliles in.4<i years 

( xdusive t.i ih,. iiiyvv territory, the population before the revolution 
'b.',,(j7 i. Ami, iiiakii.g uilowancc by tlie exees.sive drains occa.sioned 
• a;, may perhaps double m about..,,,.,.....50years. 
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“ With respect to most of the other nations of Europe, few accurate cstirnales can be 
formed. Tlie increase or <iiiniinition of the population will in a great degree depend on the 
abundatiee or scarcity of food, on the resources for productive labour, and on the advantages 
whieh may be derived frf)tn a good or bad government. In some countries, such as Norway 
and Sweden, where the food raised is not equal to the consumption, and where the resources 
for labour are as scanty, the population may rctrogade, or at most will remain sta¬ 
tionary; while in others, it may double at periods extemling from sixty to one hundred 
years. 

“If the United States of America were to continue increasing in the same ratio as at 
present, the inhabitants would amount to in loO years, and would exceed China; 

and doubllos the whole of this immense population would sj)eak the English Language, It 
may safely be presunietl, that population, when unshackled, goes on doubling every‘Jo years. In 
the back settlements of America it has even doubled in fifteen years.” Dr. Culqa/nnui’s Treatise 
an the H ealth, Puteer, and Ilesoiores, of the British Emjiire. 

I'hc following'Pable, whieh shows the lime in which tlie population of a country would 
double itself, according to given circumstances, was calculati d by M. Enler. 
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If wc supposf ilu- whole population of the globe to be millions, the deaths one in .3d, 
and the ratio of llic births, one to Jit'., wc shall have the billowing results for tlie whole pojnila- 
tion of the globe. 


Periods of Tilin'. Hirths Pi'nlh^, 

In a ) ear. b't . g 1I1 g 1 

In a day . . .’iS lg,) 

In an Imur . 2,“OS . J.lgl 

In a minulo. la . tO 

The total of mankind would therefore be annually increased by ‘2,.il(>,G0J individuals, if 
wars and epidemic diseases did not counteract this natural teinleucy to aiigm iitation. This 
increase in HX) years would conseijuently amount ti>3JR) millions. The earth would still be 
capable of supporting a greater number; but the testimony of liistvu-y warrants the conclusion, 
that the augmentation of the human species actually follows a much slower progress. 

The ratio between the two .sexes is not only interesting in itself, but of much importance 
as an clement of political economy. In Europe there are always more boys than girls born, in 
the proportion of about iwenly-otie to twenty, or according to some authors about twenty-six 
to twenty-five. MiU talily is also greater among male than female children, nearly in tlie 
ratio of twenty-seven to twenty-six ; so that at the end of the .')lb year, the numbers of ea. h 
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aicnearly oijiKi!. Yet the surplus is iu favour ol the males: but mueh more than this is 
frequently de^troycd by wars, dangerous voyages, emigrations, ite.; so that the number of 
females iu our own climates, ultimately exceeds that ol the mules. This dilference sometimes 
becomes very sensible ; especially after long wars. It has been stated that in France, after the 
seven years’ war, the excess was 81)0,(KX) iu a population of 21 t)r 25 millions; and in Sweden 
aft('r the war of the north, it amounted to ]27,(XM), the whole population being about two 
millions and a half. Ikit the excess, in the whole of Europe, is not very great 

It is generally estimated that when there are lO.lKX) children born annually in any country or 
listrict, there ought to be about 205,000 inhabitants of both sexes ; of which 05,(XX) are children 
under 1.') years of age; and 202,(XX) persons alH)ve that age. Among these persons there is at most 
2'5,2oO marriages, (polygamy not being permitted) the mean iluration of whieh may be estimated 
21 years; there ought also to be 5812 widows, and 4350 widowers; the remainder will he 
single. The widows to the widowers are, therefore, as four to three; and the married to the 
single nearly as one to three.— Malte Bruns Gcogruph)/. 
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OUTLINES OF IHILITICAL (iEOfillAFIIY. 

WHATEX’lUl may be the si'parati* Df cotnluDeii eilVels ef 'reo;:raj)l)i( al prc-itinii, tliuKite, and 
other phy^ieal eirciiiiistaiieCiJ on tlio various tril)(;> of maiikiiid, it will readily be allowed, that 
moral and polilical causi.-s have a mueh Lwcater influenee in fui niiiii: tlie t haraetei '-, :iiid fixinir 
the conditifuis, of nations, 'I'liesc prinei|)les a[)i)ly more pai-.ieularly to man in lii-j coilettive 
capacity, or sotaal state. 'I'hat man was designed lor soeit ty i.^ s!roi,ely e\ijJcod by the social 
feeline;.s inhcreiit Iti his nature. Indeed, thi> princij)lc i' so sirony, th.at, whetj he is dejfrived of 
intercourse with his species, he immediately cultivates an actpiaiiita/ice with ii;f( rior object". 
The stale |)risoner in France, who beyiiiled liis solitary houis by attetidinir to a spidi r that 
itdiabiled his cell, is a well-known instance r)f this social feeliny. 'I'Ir' hi-torv of the unfortu¬ 
nate Baron Tmn A sn[)[)lies another proof of a similar kind, d'he tuiirin of "Ocietv may there¬ 
fore be traced to this social princi()le, originally implanted m the human tiiind. 

It is this which not only piaunpts us to associate with other men, be.t induei's us to 
participtile in all their emotions, and to take a lively share in their joys and soriows, their 
hopes and fears. The principle which produces these foelinys is stieneihened i'v our afleetions, 
e.specially those of a benevolent kind, which motaphysieians include under parental or natural 
aneelion, pity, fViendshi[i, love, and L'ratitude. Pdach of these, if carefully aualy/ed, would 
be found to form a link in that chain which binds man to man, and by iutlucine each iiulividual 
to seek an inti rcourse with his fellows, suggests the mutual enjoyments that constitute the 
bands of stxiety, and strengthens the social eompaet, 

“ Daily experience (says Mr. /'Vrgnson,) shows that sadness and melauchoh-are connected 
with solitude ; gladness and pleasure with the converse of men. The wailings of the infant, 
and the languors of the atiult, when alone, the lively joys id' tin one, and the clu crfulucss of 
the other, on the return of eomparty, are alike proofs that (his piineiple is inherent in our 
nature. Mueh has been ascribed to the impulse of fear, and the cool caleiilations ol advantage 
in the orguni/tUiotii of society; but these are weak in comparison with the impulse of natural 
ttITection.’* It has been well remarked liy the same writer, in his F.s-ay i n v'ivil Society, that 
“ mere actpiaintaneo and habitude nourish alTeetion, and the experience of society brings every 
passion of the human mind on its side. Its triumphs and pro]>ensities, its ealaniilies and 
distresses, bring a variety, and a force of emotion, wliieh can only have place in the company 
of our fellow creatures. It is here that a man is made to forget his weakness, his cares of 
snfet}’, and his snbsistenee; and to act from those passions which make him discover his 
power.—AfTeetion oporatc.s with the greatest force when it meets with the greatest difficnllies. 
In the breast of the parent, it is mo.st stdicitous amidst the dangers and distresses of the child. 
In the breast of a man, its flame redoubles, where the wrongs or sufierings of his friend, or 
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his covintry. roiiuho his aid. It is, in short, from this principnl alone, that we account for 
the obstinate atun hnu’iit t,)l a savau'o to his nnsctticil anti tlolencelcss tribe, when temptations on 
the sidtMjf case and safety mijrht imiuec him to flee from famine and danger, to a station more 
affluent, anil nnut; secure, lienee the sanguine atleetii>n which every (Ircek bore to his country, 
and hence tin* dev('ted patriotism of an early Uoman. Let these examples be compared with 
the spirit which reigns in a commercial state, where men may be supposed to have experien¬ 
ced. in its full extent, tlie interests which individuals have in the preservation of their country. 
It is here, imleed, if ever, that man is sometimes found a detached and solitary being: he has 
founil an object which sets him in competition with his fellow creatures, and he tleals with them 
as he doe. with his cattle and his soil, for the sake of the profits they bring. 'I'lie mighty 
engine which we suppose to have fonniMl society, only tends to set its members at variance, or 
to eontinne tlicir intercourse after the bamls of alVection have nascd ti> exist.” 

The oritrin of uiwernmiot may also be traced to the selfish principles and passions of man. 
Those prineiplt s, and afVeetions of a benevolent nature, urge him to stex the welfare of others ; 
but, as he possesses appetites, desires, and passions, which are either ot a seltisli nature, or, 
when eircnmstanccs call them into ixercise, are prejudicial to the other niemlu rs of the 
conimunitv, a dcijri'e of constraint becomes necessary for their mutual welfare. From this 
arose Ldti^ for the regulation of the social compact, am! iiorndimrut for earryini: thisc laws 
into execution. Mutual protection from the passions and selli'h desires of each other wb.s, 
therefore, the lii't principle that imiuec tl men to submit to authority ami government. The 
orisjin am! pri'irc of (.ivil .-.oeiity, with the first introduction of a rnlimr ju'wer, have been 
ably sketched In Dr. in his Uistam -■imicut I'ltrnpf. He observes, “ .As the first social 

connexion is tliat of hii'hami ;;m} wife, t!ie first civil authority is that of a father oier Ids family# 
Xatme, thert fore, directs ns to patriarchai rule as the original u'overnnieiit among men. Ftir, 
although a father has im natural right tea govern his sons alter they have attained the years of 
maidioctd, they will fii:d it necessary to recur to some person for the arbitration of their 
common liiderencos. Atid who is .so likely to be chosen tor that pur[)osi; as their ccimmoii 
l>art‘iil ? They have bct;n habituated in itifam y to submit to his auihurily : he has settled 
their b.oish disimtcs, and they have wondered at the strength of his nmlerstamlimr, while their 
own was weak. Larly imprc’ssions are not easily eradicated. His counsid is sought, and to 
him thev are hs] to appeal, not otdy frc-ni a per'iiasion ot his superior wisdom, lint from a 
convic'tion tliat his decisions will be just ; because; he is icpially c-oncernecl in (he wi'ltare of 
all. To him, as their cornrimn head, ids oll-piing locdt up; ami lie- txc'rciscs, during lilc‘, ihc 


joint offices of governor and judge. ' 

The further progress of gove rnment is not imrre ditlicnlt t'> trace. Fandlies naturally grew 
up iicto tribe', held togctlier by cciniinon consanguinity, and c»l which the head of the eldest fandly 
in each n ihe was revered as the chief. When tliey wc-re exposed to danger from foreign enemies, 
e^it itid'i<:»;el hv considerari'ms of mutual advantage, two or more tribes uidtcfl into one body, 
am! c <)[!!•,iosed a nation or state. In fin; new eonimunity, width gencraiiy formed a cutle 
rcpiibiic, some; man of sciperior sagacity in cmuncil, or greater prowess in war. never failed to 
gain the ascencli.iicy ; ami when these tpialities happened to he combined in the same jicrson, 
ae vvas not oidy entrusted with the commanti of the fences belonging to the .state, hut lemk tin 
leacl ill all the public deliberations. With or without the forins of election, he was consti- 


tulccl chief niagi'tratf; and captain-general for life. .V portion of the respect for the father was 
naturalUtransferred to the son. He usually |)o»»e»iied the .same elevated .station ; and with office, 

'“1^‘ieuce aeeufnulatoti, the chief magistracy became hereditary. Thus was one 
Btinly r.„c<l .b„.» other,, a„<i „,o,„,ohy gr«|„.lly f„r,„cd.” 
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'I’lic numerous forms under which society now presents itself, in the various regions of the 
globe, arc nearly as diversified as the appearance of the individuals of whom it is composed. 
How great is the cemtrast between the state of society among the Jiushmen, who lodge in dens and 
cav'es, under the shelter of a projecting rock, in the midst of a bush, or in holes dug in the sand, 
and the complicated forms of the most refined and civilized communities ! flow multifarious, 
too, arc the gradations !—The whole knowledge of man in the one state docs not extetid to 
the distinction between good and evil, and his circle of the mechanical arts embraces only the 
construction of bows, arrows, and pots of clay; while, in the other, he enjoys all that can 
embellish life, or gratify the intellectual faculties of a rational being. A brief description of the 
leading features of this diversity must suffice. For this purpose, the wiiole may be arranged 
under the four general heads, of .sY/eag'e, harharous, half-cirilizcd, and cii iiheJ. 

The Sav \<;tv state is distinguished by the want of almost every art by which man more 
advanced in civilization not merely provides fur his subsistence, hut procures manv of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. In this state, the dawn of political union is searei ly percep¬ 
tible. I'naccMistomed to any fi-SLed residence, man, like the beasts of the forest, not" from 
place to place, as impelled by bis incliiiations fir his necessities. Not liaving learnt if) lame the 
animals fif his deserts, and render tlicm subservient to his wants, he derives his subsistonee 
from hunting, fishing, and the spontaneous protluce tif the soil. He knows not Jiowto liv his 
ideas by any sulislitute for writing; nor has he yet learned to render the earth unire prmluclivc 
by culture. Lfiw as this dcscri[)liftn may ajipear, when conlrasu d withllie vast progress which 
civilization has made aiming the various communities of llic liuiimn race, \cw Holland, and 
the atljaccnt islands of Papua, and \’an Diemen's Land, supjily examples. 'I'liey present man 
in the lowest state of his existence ; and, with many of tlie Suutfi Sea islanils, some parts of 
Africa, and iuiniensf; tracts in the iiiteri<ir tif the New World, still remain the unclis{iutcd pos¬ 
sessions of savage life. X'aritius shades of dill’ercncc are cxiiibited in tlicse immcn-'C and 
widely'lislant regions; 1ml all are characlciized by untamed ludiits of life, the absence of 
Useful arts, ami the unrestrained indulgence fif natural a|ipetite. Ib rc. however, necessity 
compels men to act.in small Cfimmunitics, the general charaeterislics of which arc the mutual 
attachment of the members, ami their imitCfl haired tif all oilier eomiminities. Lven in this 
stage of exislenee iinlividuals are tifien found, whose Cf)uragc ami abilities liave raiseti them to 
the rank of eliiefs, who are looked np to by the la sl of the tribe with a degree of idolatrous 
veneratifiii, ami obeyed with a promplitmle ami implicitness of which civilized lifi’ allords no 
example. 

The next state of society is that whieh has been deminiinaicf! the Barharocs. Tliis is 
chiefly distinguisheil from the Savage slate liy a dilTereni mode of tituainiiig sub'isienec, by a 
small progress in the useful arts, by less ferocity ami slrfiiiger social aifeeiions. In this state, 
their principal subsistence is derived from tbeir flocks and lierds ; and their chief occupa- 
tifiii is attemling their cattle, and performing tlie rudest operations of aerieulture. Some 
form of political constitution genecally subsists among the members of these communities, 
while robbery and piracy are freipiently reciueod to a regular system. Sueii was the general 
state of Europe during the long series of the miildle ages, ami sueli is slill that of Africa, 
except where savage, life prevails. This condilion of society, indeed, sprc.ails over the sun- 
pnrehed deserts of Arabia, covers the great central plains of .V.sia, deseemls to the peniu.sula of 
•Malacca, and embraces the Malay inhabitants on the coasts of the Indian .\rehipelago *, while 
the natives of the mountainous districts of the interior of most of these islands belong to the 
savage tribes. 

Under the term uai.v-civilizei), arc generally included all those nations where agrlcullvue. 
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and oven sotno of tiio (iiiiT niamifaotmos are culuvat«'»l with groat assiduity and success; but 
where the iron liand of (lo.'poiisni i;* lolt tlimugli ovoiy rank in society, and all the energies 
of tl\e ininii seem paralyzed by its deadening iiillnenee. Foreign eonmieree is usually very 
liiniteii, ami tlie yeoide, thougii orderly and industrious, are servile and timid. The whole 
fabric of society, as well as ot inielleetual iniprovenieiit, seems to be altogether stationary. 
The most fertile regions of southern Asia fall uiuler this denomination, as China, India, 
Persia, timl Tiuke>. ntngh and turbulent eonrage. an energy ol character, and u love of 
enterprise, tlistinguish the barbarous state ; while ii dastardly timidity, and a pusillanimous 
submission, predominate in the half-ei\iii/eil. As these have long been ap|)ro\imated to each 
otiier oil the central lim; of Asia, whenever they have lome into actual and hostile lontact, 
the former has ahv:iys pri vailed, anil 'I’.irtar dynje.'.ies have been sueecssively established in 
all the Southern provinces. i’lui' the liiirbaii'ln of tlie eeiilnd regions lias been gradually 
incorporated with the Inxnry'aiul eivili/.ation oi the Soutiieni empires ; and the conquered have 
thus civilized the compicior. 

The term i ivu.i/.i o is applied to tln^se states that liave made a still fiirtlu r !i(!\;mee in the 
arts and eiecam ies of life ; whove |H>litical instiUilion>. i tpiaily lianish that tnrbuh net; which 
is imident to liie liberty of l>arbaiism on the ime hand, aiid that vapid uniformity which is 
the peace of despotism on the ocher. In tlie half-civilized, a servile imitation of former 
precedent, and jire.serihcii exanqiles, eonstitnle the aniniatinir s> ul of the whole : hnt in 
those nations that have riseti above this iiisipid level of life, ti.e iiiteilei lual facilities take a 
wnder range: tlie piovers of the tiiiml inanit'esi themselves in a tliousami dilferent wa\s ; and 
inventions, ili-eov la ii s, ami i'nju’ovemeiits, are the proots hy which this mental aeliv ifyis 
exemplified. .Agrieiiltnrc i' cominetoil with great<'r sfiH ; human lalionr is ahridged anil 
rendered more iirodnetivc by tlic invention of nKiehincry ; eomnierce conveys to their shores 
the richest production' of every climate ; arts, siienees, and literature, assume a imne elevated 
tone, anil atfonl “ a teas; of reason and a flow of soul” to whicli tiie other states of society 
arc strancrers. This oipcriority is justly ilaimed by many of the states ol modern Lurope, 
and by Ibituin, ITance, and (ierniany, in particular. 'I'lie wide-extended poss(•^^i^,|ls of 
Europe, in every qiiartcr of the elobc, ami the inie.xanqiled extent of her cohmies, are also 
features by wIiilIi she is (■'•nspieuously distinguished from all other regions. lUit the inlhietne 
of her arms, her art', and licr knowledge, thus dilfused over the worlil, cannot be delineatetl 
in this brief sketcli. 

An attentive examination of tlie origin of society and subordination, leads to a eoiivictioii 
that government results more from circiimstaticcs than system, from casual ever.,* rattier than 
from organizi.d plans. '• Tlte savage, whose fortune is comprised in his eahin, his fur, and his 
arms, is satisfied with that providon, aud with that ilcgrec of seemity he can himself procure. 
In treatiiig with his etjuiil, he perceives no subject of discussion that should be referred to 
the decision of a judge; nor does he find in any hand tlic badges of magistracy, or the ensigns 
of a pi rpi ti.ial eomrnar.il. « 

’I'lie barbarian, though induced by his admiration of prr.sotial qualities, the lustre of a 
heroic race, or ;i -nperiori’v of fortune, to follovv' the banner.s of a leader, and to act a .subor¬ 
dinate part in his trine, knows not that what he performs from ehoiee, is to be made a .subject 
of o\,\nr;mf„,, born iitTecf ions unaci|naiiitfd with forms ; ami when provoked, or when 

engaged in dispute-; he ri-cm ■, to the .sword as the nltiinutc means of dcei.sion in all quoalions 
of right. 

HuniATi affairs, in the miaii time, eontirnic their progress. What was in one generation 

propensity t„ bird with the spities, becomes in the ages whii li follow, a principle of 
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iiatui'ul Riiion. Wliat was oriiriiially on alliance for common defence, beectmes a conci rted 
plan of political fori('; (ho care of subsist (‘nee becomes an anxiety of accunnilatint'wcalui, 
and the foundation of coinniorcial arts. 

“ ManUind, in following the present sense of their minds, iti striviii" to renujvc incon¬ 
veniences or to train apparent and contiguous advantages, arrive at ends wliich even their 
iuiagiiiation could not anticipate, and pass un in the track of tl:eir nature without perce iving 
its end. lie who first said, ‘ I will appidjiriale this field ; I will leave it to my heirs did not 
jtcrceive that he was laying the foundation of civil laws tiiid iioliiical establishments, lie who 
first ranged himseif under a leader, did not perceive that he was setting the exarnjile of a 
peimaneoL subordination, under the pretence of whi< b llie tapaeioiis were to seize his 
possessions, and the arrogant to l.iy claim to his servie e.” /orgasou’s nu C'n il Sinkiy. 

The juineipal forms of governrnt nt, and their re<])ceti\e intliu nee on the well l«eing of 
society, constitute a leading feattinr in etu fiH ai. (.koou ai hv, tiod itnpiire a ‘jrief description. 
'rhe«>e various forms mtiy, |ieiht»ps, lie arranged witli sufficieni di^eriniina!i>m liu-the nresent 
pur])ose, uiuler tiu'thrett di'tinel Ik r.ds of Dniinrran/. Arhtnerunj^ i\\n\ Momiixhy, eaeh of 
whieh forms, however, is subjeet to a variety ot modilieaiions. 

l)i-:\(o( a sCY is ibe iistiai system <'f giu'ernmeul in tbi' primitive st.Ues (,>f Sdciety, where 
eaeh individual lias an eipial share in legi'ltiting fur tile eonimiinity. and exercises that 
power in person. Another shade of di nuK iacy is that in whieh (he supreme ])fiwer is 
eoinrnitted to tin: maiigeiiu'Ut of a ciuiiiell eho-eii by the pi oplc. to whom they arc aei ountablc 
for their (ratisaetious. and bv whom (lu v l au be dissolved tit pictisiire. Tiiis council, tlicrefore, 
is not eotu|)ose(l of the ri'pn syntatives of t!>e natiou, but of its servants eiUrusteJ wiili the 
ex'.’CUtion of the sovi-n igo jiiuver, w bit b still sul)sists in the body of the people. Anotlicr 
sliite of re|)res«'ntativ(' ilenioeiaey is tliat in which the snpriune pou'er is exercisctl to 
loagi.strales, ciioseii by the people whom they represent. These, in their eolleetive capacity, 
are the si vi'ieigus, and are not ii'pcnsible to (hosy by whom they were elected. 

Aiiisioeu Acv nearly reseinbU s ;v representative democracy. Hat in this rhi representatives 
are not chosen l>y tlie pi op!i‘ but by certain privileged ela'si s. to \i-honi that prerogtitive 
belongs. In some instances this i i.-iss of electors is chosen by the jieople, and is open to any 
eili/.en iiptin whom the ehuiee may fall. In others, the ariskeratieal body is hereditary, and 
eonseijneiiily renewable wilhont thi' eoncnrri'iiee of the general body of the people, who in 
some instances have still belli the supreme jtowor in tin :r own hands, thoeglj both tliesc 
ari.stoeratieal liodies are in active existimec. In this ea^e the form of goveniment has been 
denominated an aris(o-iit iiiacnicf/. Rome, after (be expulsion of the Tariinins, prescnt.s 
tin apposite example, in whieh the pt/fneiamt were the liendiiaiy arisiocratieal body, the 
st’iuttc the elective Itraneh, and the o.'.o’//i/<//V.v of (hepeople (he democratio part. 

Monarciiicai. government e\isi> under various forms, and is sulijeor ti> numerous 
modifying denominations. The grand distinctions, however, are into hen 'ilan/ and elective, 
ahsohite, and iimileil. In the first, iIk' sovereign authority is eonfined to ti. ' members of a 
eertain family, and tlic order of descent in that family is fixed. In the second, an election tnkc.s 
place whenever tlic throne b<’comcs vtican'^. This election may be variously modified. It may 
depend entirely uptm the choice of the people, or upon that of any electoral body in whom 
that power is vested; or, lastly, upon the ehoiee of a single elector, xvho can nominate the 
ruling prince, hut not exercise the sovereign power. Absolute monarchy is that state of 
goveiaufient in wdiieh the supreme power is entirely confided to an individual, or to others of 
his appointment. In this case a further distiuetion occurs: the monarchy is said to be 
ubsoUite, when the supreme power is acknowledged to have been derived from the people, ami 
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iie.ipotic, when the roignini' prince pretends to have derived liis power inunediatcly tVoin Ciotl, 
or his sword. A despot, thcrelore, considers hini.‘<eir as much the master of his comitry and 
his subjects, as any other individual does of his land anil his cattle. Tin' wanton ext'reise of 
this power, according to thepassi(»ns or caprice of the .sovereign, rather than the welfare of the 
people, constitutes ti/rniint/, \\ hen the supreme power is ilivided between the monarch and 
t)ther national assemblies, either hereditary or eleeli''t', it tt)rn)s a limited tuonureh^, or mixed 
government. 1 he combinations under which this species oi po\ver niav exi.-'l, arc so various 
that tliey cannot easily be classified, bhiglaiul,. liowever, alh'rds ii noble example, bolli i»f the 
wisdom that may preside in its formation, aiul the benefits which may result from its steady 
administration. 


I’he idea that is eonveyed by the term co\Ki;i»F.ii \iiov, or n:niai.\iivj'; sysikm, js that of 
several states having each a <rovernment peculiar to itscll, iinitin.; for their comniuu luivantage 
or mutual ilotcncc. \\ hen each member i/f tlic i iMiti iieiacy lia-i iipiul pri\ilcL'e>, it forms a 
democracy of states. Such is the '^mvernment of tlic .Xmcricaii and (ierman .‘states, and of the 
Cantons of Swit/erlan.d. 'Phe word uiKiri hu is usiialh em[>l'i\eil to denote l!u' abst iiee of all legal 
government, and may be nnd*'rstood in two ditlcrent senses; eitlar as indicating a civil society 
without any supreme power, or the domination of an usurped tnid i!k.riiima!v^ aiislioritv. 

X’arious ether elements are ineiuded in j olitical eeogra[i!gv. upon many of whieli 
government e.xercises a stning inthunei'. d he (.liiet ot ilK''e are (/f/(/•/■d'iri/, and the 

value ot it,s productions, either as articles that lium the immediate sup[.>ori of the population, 
or supply the materials r>f tluir nnmnfaetmrs and eommeiee. Tt.e prodiielions ot the three 
kingdoms of nature, therefore, are of tlii- r las'; hut their a|>pro\iii)aie value is olten knowi. 
to the government alone ; :ind its otheial doeiiment- tire eari fully preserved in tia archives of 
state, roijseipicntly, tiie av cotmts which ec'.graphy presents on this subject, thoui;|i eoileeled 
with the greatest care, cannot aiway-. be correct, .Anothi-r material eleiin-nt in the estinniti^ 
of the power and resources of a nation is its httlushif ; partii uluriv in its applivation to 
manufactures and vommcTce. It was lids tiiat eonccntva'.ed the treasures of the ancient 
worlil on the rock of ^IVre, and the sandy (ilain of .Xiexindria. it was tiiis. too, wtiieh in 
mure modern times, eon-tituted the grumleur of X'eniee and tlie power of Holland ; and it is 
to this, also, that Ihitain is indebted for miuh of that eh vafioi, she has attained among the 
nations of Kuropc. Population is another item in the composition of national power. The 
proportion between the deaths ami the popidalion alreaily stated, supplies a method of 
calculating the number of tie; latttir vviien that of tin* former is unknown; but the only 
certain means of asie-rtaining tiie cotre< t a'luninl is by an aeUi.il census. 'I’l i# knowledge is 
the proper basis of every good financial system, and the foundation of mili'ary power. 'I’lir 
men capable of bearing arms, are usually about one-filth of the whole po[iula(ion. in ciises 
of the greatest extremity, however, not tnore than one-eighth lan be aeluaily armed; aud 
even of this the history of motlern Kurtipe presmits no example. 'I'hc ratio between the 
territorial extent ami tlic population is also an interesting subject. .A emintry is eonsnirred ns 
well pco[(led when it contains about UMK) inhabitants for every sipian- geugr.ipliical league. 
Kugland contains more than lyfX) on this spiaie ; but the other parts of the I'liiish (iominiuna 
arc less populous. 


The union of all these cleriicnts forms the basis of national rkvkmik, w hieli must always 
^ry acujrdiiig to the nature am! extent of tlic country, the firoduetions of its soil, the cfTccts 
ividustry, .ukI the amount <if its population. Political geography, therefore, gives the 
^1 e<»ch state with the prineipid resourers from which it arises. 

la.ing the characters, and balancing the state of nations, RicMr.ioN and morul.s are 
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‘he most interesting toiiics of imjuiry. Religion, in the general acceptation of the term, 
implies the manner in which different nations manifest the sentiments they entertain relative 
to the Invisible Power who created and governs the universe. The lowest step in the scale of 
Polytheism is that which has been denominated fctichism, or the adoration of things both 
animate and inanimate, 'fhese absurdities prevail on the coast of Guinea, and among other 
savage tribes. I'his is only <me of the various branches of Polytheism which is spread 
over a great part of the Old, as well as much of the New, World. 'I’hc Suheans^ another 
sect of Polytheists, worship the heavenly bodies. The lirahmins sujipuse the Deity to be 
disguised under a variety of forms, divine, human, and atiimul. The worship of the Daiia 
Lama, den iminated .SV/(«//ooo'.vm, is spread over Tartary, Mongolia, and Siberia. Jfudhism is 
another branch (»f Itruhniinism, and includes the religion of FoU, which is that profc.ssed by 
the multitudes of (Uiina. The various other sects and shades of dilfcrcnce in religious 
worshij) arc too numerous to [tarticulari/e, except the generic names of .Tudaism, Maliome- 
tanistn, and Christiatiity. It is almost impossible to estimate the numher of individuals 
included under each of these denominations, ftut, according to the Rev. Iltigh Pearson's 
calculation, if the total population amounted to a thousand millions, it would consist of 


Cliristians . 

17') Milli'iu^ 

Jew > ..... 

u 

MaiiiiDirtaliH .. 

ICiO 

i'airanr... 

(i.'lli 


loop Millioti.s. 


Of all the causes wliieh inlluenec national character, and give a peculiar tone to ir.e 
fceling.s, a bias to the views, and adireclion to the pursuits of men, the agencies (d'r.oviiKN.MLNr 
and KELimoN are the most direct and decisive. .Amienl and Modern 11 i^torv confirm this 
general truth. 'I'lie austerity of the Spartan, and the wisdom of the Athenian, lawgiver were 
equally exemplified in the elfeets which their systems produced on tlie uiimls arid manners of 
those who were suhjeet to them, /.vewr^ms seems to have had no other object in view than to 
form a community of patriots and soldiers, which ho accomplished at the expense of every social 
and domestic enjoyment, and of all the endearmetils of life. Even llie very stability of the 
state, and the military renown of the people, had their foundation in the misery of individuals. 
Plutarch says, that tlic Lacedemonians were a nation of suutsincn and soldiers, unequalUal in 
courage and military discipline, but insolent, ambitious, and cruel: destitute of refineincnt, 
and making a very slow progress in civilization. Laeeihemonia displayed none of tht'sc master¬ 
pieces of architecture, .sculpture, ami [tainting, that adorned .\thens and the other cities of 
Greece. The axe and the saw were for a long time the only tools employed in the construction 
of their houses and furniture. The elegant arts were not esteemed, and were tl;erefore neglected. 
Gymnastic cxcrci.sos were almost their only amusemetits; and tlic maxi 's of policy and 
war, witli the subservient art ttf oratory, completed tlie circle of tiieir liberal studies. Even 
their eloquence, which was the only branch of literature they attenipieil to cultivate, was 
merely remarkable for its [minted a[)plieation and sententious brevity. The oi'atory of the 
Spartans displayed none of tliat dazzling elo<[Ucncc which was eo-existent at -'\thcns, and 
subsequently electrified a Roman audience. The grand object of their public preceptors, 
under whom all llic children were brought up at the expense of the state, “ was to render 
them bold, vigilant, and skilful warriors, to ius[>ire tlicm witti a high sensi; of honour, a 
desire of applause, and an up[>rehcnsion of tlisgracc, to inculcate a love of their country 
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superior to miy other conriideratiori ; and to mould their passions, sentiments, and ideas to 
the genius of the c«>nstitution and in this they so far succeeded, that it was impossible not 
to acknowledge the manners aiul character of the people as the legitimate olfspring of the 
government. 

The constitution of Athens presented a eoniplete contrast to that of Sparta. It opened 
a wide and inviting field for the exercise of all tliose powers and passions by which the man 
of genius, as well as the votary of ambition, might ascend through every gradatiim of society, 
and claim the proudest hoinmrs of the state, 'raleiils conferred the highest distinction, and 
popularity alone was the road to honour; but while it thus fostered the noblest principles of 
the human mind, it favoured licentiousness, and all tin' disorders that can agitate a nation. 
The number of great men whom Athens produced, and whose labonrs have instructed and 
delighted posterity, are so many evidences that the Athenian constitution was calculated to 
give scope to emulation, energv t<» genius, jiinl dignity to man, lint the passions were at the 
same time unrestrained, a:id constantly vi-rgii.g towanN tin grca!t'>t excess. 'I'his induced 
Hurke to sav, in reference to Athens, “ ’I’liis i.' tiieeiiy whicii baiO'heil "1 heniistocU's, lorccd 
into exile Miltiadcs. drove out Anaxagoras, ;md poisoned Socrate.''.’’ 'I’iiongh the distuiiee 
between Lacedieimm and Athens did not much excied a liundn d niiii>, tiu; manners and 
character of tlie Spartans and Athenians were as opposite as if tlie h ms of lialf the globe had 
rolled between them : ami as their governments presente d sticli a contia'-t, the ddl'erein t' must 
in a great measure be ascribed to this source. Tiic (irci k- of ancle nt lime-, ami those e>f (hi: 
present day alset, atforil a contrast ee|ualiy striking, and iiliistrate a-powerfully, the inlluente 
of political and nnua! catisCs. 

The history, niamier-, ami i liaraccer ef the ffonuuis are' subji i ts toe) familiar to need 
much elucidation. Ituring a long period of their early existence as a nation, the eili/ens 
were restraitnel l)v law from devoting thcmseive.s to any e.tlicr |)ursnits than those (>f 
agriculture and arm-. O'lu r art- ami scii iu i's- we re , tiicn h re, consiele rt'el as e-lleniimitc atnl 
disgraceful, and we re I'l -keei upon a- tin' eicenpation of shivi s. This praeliee, which was fir-t 
establislieil by llomuin-, and Mibseeiuet.tly e onfu un d by t lie He'pnbeic, bad a great innuenee 
in forming the'minds < f the Ilomati', not eudy to piirtie ular pursuits, but tee tiie cxhibitieui 
of a distinctive"' character. 'J'be Reunan wa.s a pa'iioi tmel a warrhu'. The science of 
government and war, with the subsidiary art of i loepicne e, were le<ng the only objects that 
occupied the’ nietit;il powe rs e)f Horne. Her history, poe'try. and sfiuncc, were the growth of 
after ages, the fruits of time and eirennistanccs. live n he r e loepn nre was of a peculiar and 
national character ; in which tin- mtig'uifici iit and elcelri*- s .muds e<f “ eternal Roftie,” and the 
“ majesty of the Homan pi-opJe,” perpetually reverberated in the ears of the listening 
audience, and (lis[)!aveil their magic influence on their tninels, by the leifty ieloas, the thirst 
fejr military glory, and the unhoijmlcf! ambition of extending their em|»ire, which the Homans 
corntantiy inaiiifeste'd ; and which were always accompanied with unshaken confidence in 
their own power, and tier mns! niidi-gnised contempt ferr their enemies. 

From tills slight ski tcli of some of the most renowned governmrnt.s of antiijuity, it is 
obvious that the H^^pulilic of Sparta was a singular .species of tyranny, the very foundations of 
which rested upon t ic rnin.s of human happiness. It was admirably adapted for moulding 
tilt; ininiU of fiie <:iti/.<Mi-> to a [mrticiilar standard of patriotism ; and this it accutriplishcd at 
tlie expense of every miclal and fh)me«tic affection. The efTects of such a system may easily 
he nniicipateti, .\ >,partrui not mdy difTerotl from the inhabitants of (irecce, but from the 

rr ntl *^dive'^ ^ was iirave and politic; but nu.stcrc and inflexible. Appa 

iveste of (he common feelings of hntnan nature, he was taught to consider every 
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thing of an individual kind as beneath his attention} and the conaroouweallh alone as the 
object which ought to engross every faculty. 

Athens presented a diflerent picture. Free from the severe restrictions imposed by the 
Spartan laws, but equally ambitious of glory, she impressed upon her citizens a totally opposite 
character. Her free constitution was designed to give ample scope to individual views, 
exertions, and taste ; but as this freedom soon degenerated into a licentious and turbulent 
derifiocracy, it gave rise to numerous evils, which appear as dark clouds hanging on the horizon 
of her brightest ilay. Each Athenian, unshackled by restraint, sought honour and applause in 
his own way 5 and hence these were pursued in all the various paths that could present them¬ 
selves to a multitude of ardent and ingenious minds, each grasping at the common objects, 
the honours of the state, and the applause of men. Letters, arts, and arms were cultivated 
with c(|ual ardour, till Atlieiis beeaiuc the instructress, as well as the admiration, of mankind. 

During the early ages of the Roman republic, the institutions of this renowned people 
present a medium between those of Athens aiul Sparta. Her political system was more 
guardctl than the one, but less rigid than the other; and the character of Iter citizens com¬ 
bined the freedom of the Athenian with the bravery of the Spartan. Before the termination 
of the Funic wars, the austerity of the LaceihcuKiiiian, was tlie prevailing trait of the Roman 
citizen ; but after Carthage, had been vatupiished, when Greece had submitted to the Roman 
arms, and Asia Minor and Syria had been added to their empire, other models were presented 
to tlieir view, and solicited their imitation, l.uxury l.eld forlli her allurements, the tinge of 
Spartan austerity which had distinguished the early republican of Rome, began to fade, aiid 
the brighter colouring of the Athenian assumed its place, till the one was wholly ab.sorbed by 
the other. 

These e.xamples, which might be amply enlarged from the catalogue of modern limes, leave 
no doubt as to the intlueiiee of government on the developenjent of the mental atid moral 
powers of man ; and if its elli'cts appear in these instances to be much greater liiau can be 
traced in the nations of modern Europe, it is because tluy are less eoutraeted by other causes. 
Freedom uniformly invigorates and expands the mind, while restriction jjaraUzes it, in modern 
as well as in ancient times. 'J'his woukl be fully veritied by a survey of the most popular and 
despotic governments of our own aire : fur if we commence our route with the rising sun, and 
accompany him in his apparent western progress, we shall find that China, Hiiidoslan, Persia, 
and Turkey, all exhibit the deteriorating innuenee of barbarous conquest aud despittic rule. 
But without attempting to analyze the dilTeretit .shades produced iu the mental j)icture by these 
varied systems of despotism, it will be sullieient to call to mind the degeneracy of the Greeks, 
as they now e:ii.st under the baneful <»ppression of Ottoman tyranny. The local situation and 
physical circumstances of Greece still remain the same as when the ancient itthabitants con¬ 
tended with such glorious success, for their independence and political freedom, against the 
overwhelming power of Asia.—The. same climate envelopes them, and the same local scenery 
invites them to contcntplalion, as at that period which gave birth to those productions, the 
very remains of which .still render Greece the object of wonder and reverence. “The Greeks 
long continued to be a polished and literary people. Even under the Ptolemies, in Egj-pt, 
they became a more learned and jthilosophical people than they had ever been during the days 
of their brightest glory at home j but they no longer existed a.s a nation, and with their identity 
a.s a people, their strength of feeling and the peculiar tone of their spirit was for ever lost j and 
subsequent events have completed the picture.’* A recent and accurate observer ascribes their 
present degradation to the state of slatTry in which they arc held. “ Their life is a perpetual 
struggle against truth ; they arc vicious in their own defence. They are so unused to kindness. 
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that when they occasionally meet with it, they huik upon it with suspicion, us a dog often 
beaten snaps at your fingers if you attempt to caress him. ‘ They are ungrateful, notoriously 
ungrateful!’—This is the general cry. Now* in the name of Nemesis ! for what are they to be 
grateful ? Where is the human being that ever conferred a benefit on Greek or Greeks ? They 
are to be grateful to the Turks for their fetters, and to the Franks for their broken promises 
and lying counsels. They are to be grateful to the artist who engraves their ruins, and to 
the antiquary who carries them away; to the traveller whose .lanissary Hogs them ; and to'thc 
scribbler whose journal abuses them ! This is the amount of their obligation to foreigners.”— 
Lord Byron's Childe IJarolde, Notes on the Greeks. 

The natural etVect of a free and popular government is to favour every species of mental 
exertion; but though despotic governments generally deaden the rising genius, and cramp the 
noblest exertions of the mind, they arc not equally inimical to all the arts and elegancies of life. 
Those arts which contribute tjo magnificence and splendour, have frctiucntly been patroni/ed by- 
absolute princes ; but the noblest species of literature, and the boklest etT-)rts of eloquence, can 
only flourish in a free country. They immediately droop and die when exposed to the pestilential 
breath of despotism. The loftiest strains of oratory were heard at .Alliens, while the Athenians 
were a free people ; but when their liberty expired, those strains were heard no more. Rome 
witnessed the same effect, springing from the same cause. Genius finds a fostering element in 
the freedom of the liritish Constitution, and shines with peculiar effulgence in the free-born 
ardour of the British Senate. 

All the physical and moral causes yet enumerated, relate to man only as an inhabitant of 
the present world ; but as he is an immortal being, the agency of Hli.hhun, whieli is chiefly 
directed to his existence beyond the grave, eanin.t be destitute of influence. Forms of govern¬ 
ment operate most powerfully upon man in the business and bustle of life, but religion in his 
calm and retired moments. Tiie one can only curb the excesses of the pas>sious ; the other 
regulates the will and purifies the heart. 

Opinions, when transmitted from one generation to another in the form of doctrines or 
maxims, have a considerable effect on the conduct of those by whom they arc received. “ The 
history of the world shows, in almost every page, the iiiflueuee of religion on the minds and 
manners of men, on social cireumstanees and national character. The religion of the Greeks 
was favourable to the active and cogitative powers of man. Jupiter was ever ready to support 
supreme sway, when lawfully acquired and justly administered. Minerva was the eoiistunt 
guardian of valour, directed by prudence and aided by skill. Mars gave victory to daring 
courage. Ceres assisted and rewarded the labours of the husbandman. Merc iry presided 
over eloquence, mercantile transactions, and all the ingenious arts; while Apollo and the 
Mu.scs inspired the song of the poet, and raised his imagination to the height of divine enthu¬ 
siasm. This very useful and laudable pursuit had its celestial protection and patron : and the 
rewards held up to merit in the Grecian E)y.tium, tended to stimulate valour, and animate the 
exertions of genius and talents .”—Historical Display. 

But the worship of such divinities neither inspired morality nor repressed licentiousness. 
It tolerated and excused vice; and the character of the Greeks was in jierfect unison with their 
religious profession. They W'cre adventurous, valiant, ingenious, turbulent, and cruel. 

The fouiuic'i-s of religious institutions among the Romans evidently copied the Grecian 
model, but divested it of many of its most corrupt appendages; and the effect wa.s, n com¬ 
parative elevation of mind and purity of morals. The religion of Rome was the complete engine 
of the state; and its defects, therefore, were always more evident in the national than in the 
individual character. Oracles, auguries, and auspices were the powerful instruments by which 
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the Homan rulers governed a numerous and turbulent multitude, collected from the various 
slates of Italy and the adjacent eoutitries. The same authority regulated their conduct in the 
cam]) as in the city, and was frequently employed by the sagacity of their generals to produce 
those pnidigies of valour which raised an undisciplined banditti to the sovereignty of the 
world. The effects of religion on the minds of the Romans, however superstitious its origin 
and erroneous its principles, will readily be conceived from the pageantry with which it was 
accompanied, and the manner in which it was omjiloyed, 

“The patriotism, the valour, the greatness, and glory of Rome rested on the basis of reli¬ 
gion. The (’apitol placed in the most commanding situation, overlooking the forurn imme¬ 
diately below, and affording a prospect of the city, and of Latium, as far as the Alban Mount 
and the Ajipenines, was both a fortress and a sanctuary, surrounded with precipices, crowded 
with temples and altars, the repository of the fatal oracl(!s, and the scat of the tutelar deities 
of the empire.”—“ Here,” says an elegant writer, “ stood flic temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
on a huntlred steps, supported by a thousand pillars, adorned with all the refinements of art, 
and blazoned with the plunder of the universe. In the centre of the temple, with Juno on his 
left, and Mercury on his right side, the thunderer sat on a throne of gold, grasping the ligtitning 
with one hand, and in the other wielding the scejitre of the universe. Hither the consuls were 
condui teil by the senate to assume the military dress, and implore the favour of the gods 
before they marched to battle. Hither the. vietorious generals used to repair in triumphs, to 
suspend the s[)(/ils of conquered nations, prc.sent captive monarchs, and offer up Hecatombs to 
Tarpeian Jove. Here, in eases of danger and distress, the senate was assembled, and the 
magistrates convened, to deliberate in the presence, and under the immediate influence, of the 
gods of Rome.” 

But of all the nominal systems of religion ever invented by man, none ever had an influ¬ 
ence equal to that of Scandinavia, in fostering the ferocious si)irit of barbarians,'and ifujicllinc 
its votaries to rapine and carnage. The leading doctrine in the Gothic creed was, that Odi/t, 
their principal divinity, immediately received the souls of such as fell in buttle, and with whom 
they for ever resided in the magiiifieent jjalace of the eternal abode of the god.s, 

where they were constantly occu])icd in slanglitoriiig each other, in feasting on the flesh of 
the boar, and int»)xicating themselves with large draughts of mead from the skulls of their 
enemies, jirescuted by the hands ot virgin beauty. But such as eitlier fled fn>m their enemies 
or died a natural death, were condemned to a perpetual residence in the Scandina¬ 

vian hell, the eternal abmlc of sorrow, and the ‘ assemblage of every other horror that could 
affect the Gothic imagination, or im[)cl the votaric-s of Odin to <k‘spi.se the arts of peace, and 
rush, undaunted, to the field of battle. The deductions of reason and the records of history, 
hear equal testimony to the effects of such a system ; and many of the fairest regions of Europe 
still present examples of its influence. Another of their doctrines was tlint of Fate, and 
individual destiny, which nothing but Otiin himself could avert or eontroul. Formed upon such 
a basis, their terrific and martial creed could not he destitute of a eorrespoiui.ng ferocity of 
character; and the hudbroker Qaida, or death song of Lodbrog, sujiposed to have been written 
by the wife of that chieftain so late as the 0th century, is worthy of having been dictated by 
the demon of slaughter, and may be estimated a genuine emanation from the deity of Valhalla.'' 
The whole of the images it unfolds are of the most fearful description, and exhibit a slate of 
society more horrible than has ever been imposed on any other portion of the human race. 

If we were to pursue the subject through all the diversified systems of religious belief, 
we should find a similar correspondence between the doctrines embraced and the character 
exhibited. The infuriated zeal of the Mahomedan conqueror vere from the principles of 
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their religious belief; but it is too familiar to eA’oiy historical student to need rcjictitioii. Its 
barbarizing ctVocts in the subsequent eras of vis progress, are strongly displuyetl in the 
character of all the nations who still adhere to the doctrines of Isluinism •, and they have 
been emphatically espresaed by SisrnomU, in his literature of the South of KuroiH?, in which he 
asserts, “ that regions once nourishing and fruitful have, by theintlucnee of MnhomedaniMii, 
been eoiiverted into barren deserts, for the possession of whieh tyrants eonteeul with tigers.” 
Though time has now dissipated much of that tierv zeal with which the doctrines of Islam 
were first propagated, the real characters of those who have embraced them have experienced 
but little melioration. 

The etlects of a peculiar religious belief are strongly exemplified throughout the extensive 
regions of India, where the genius, emulation, and enterprise of the Hindoos, are huricil 
beneath the most immense, fahric of superstition that priesteral't has ever raised, not only 
over the consciences, but over the common sense of man. “ The atVairs of government, of 
judicature, and police, down to the most minute forms of social and domestic intereomse,” 
(says Col. Wilks,) “ are all identified with their religious observances ; the whole is saerevl and 
inviolable ; and the ideas attached to improvement and prof.inuti(>n can scarcely be distinguislved 
from one another.” It is not possible to toneei\e more powerful means of dv gradation than their 
separation into castes, and the impassible gulf which divides tlvem, together w ith the multiplicity 
of stranec anil often contraclitrtory doctrines inculcated by the Ilralmiins, stiengthened as 
they are by the constant necessity of applying to th<*m for the purpose of dispelling the 
doubts and perplexities which this artful system is so well adapteil to excite. .All tin- 
sketches. of the Hindoo character, by the most acute observers, correspond with wiiat 
reason alone would deiluce from such a superstitiivus tyranny. The same <onncxioii may also 
be traced between the doctrines of other prevailing systems of error, and their effects t)n (hi- 
human character. 

But, if these systems of falsehood, these incongruous masses of supcrslitioiv, these delusions 
of human invention, can .so influence the character of man, how much tn(»rc impressive must he 
the doctrines of eternal truth, and the direct communion of the soul with its Maker, ttvrough the 
medium of his Holy Spirit ? Instead of deluding the mind with the ofLpiingof ignorance and 
superstition, of fiction and fraud, genuine Christianity inculcates the true ktiowledee of the 
Deity ; the superintendence of His providence, and the revelation of His will, as it regards 
the moral character of man. All other systems were mere partial codes whieh extended to 
the actions only, but this is universal, and reaches the heart. It teaches man that he is 
accountable for his thoughts as well as his actions. W'hcn ( hristianity made its divine 
appearance, amidst the mulfiplicily of vague and confused ideas tliut agitated and pi'rplexed 
mankind, it dispelled the mist that darkened the human intellect; discovered to nian the 
aim and end of his being; removed the veil which bad concealed his final destiny; and 
developed the important truth, that the whole history of the world is only a .single page in the 
niy-iteriou.s volume of Divine Providence. “ Christianity tvas the celestial telc.scojH.* that 
opened to human view the magnificent prospect of eternity.” 

The direct tendency of Christianity is to cherish every virtue that cnimnce.s the felicity, 
and to prohibit every vice that disturb# the jwnce, of society. It displays its beneficent 
effects ill the relief of human distres-s; in the expnn.sion of benevolence; in mitigating the 
horrors of war; in banishing Polygamy; in abolishing infanticide; in prohibiting human 
Ruciifiees, aiul in Vireaking the shackles of slavery. Its fundamental principle being the e<|uality 
of all men in the .si^ht of that Omnipotent Being who made them, and before whose righteous 
tribunal they must all appear, when every earthly distinction shall have passed a»vay, it ;# 
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highly favourable to the exertions of tlie iuiiiian intellect j and it is doubtless to its iuflueiic'c, 
that the inhabitants of Europe are indebted for much of that superiority wliieb they now 
possess over the rest of the human species. Wherever the benign influence of Christianity has 
been felt, it has uniformly been the harbinger of literature, science, and civili/ation. It 
enlightens the understanding, elevates the affections, and purifies the heart; thus trails- 
forming the barbarian into the man; the man into the Christian ; and the chiistian into the 
image of his Maker. 

The illustration of these and various other effects, which the influence of genuine religion 
produces on the human character, is exhibited in the history of those nations, but more 
especially in the biography of those individuals, who have imbil)ed its spirit and obeyed its 
precepts. These display acts of heroism, deeds of henevolenee, examples of magnanimily, 
patterns of purity, and prodigies of every virtue, as far surpassing wlialever has i)een 
produced hy any other system, as the motives which Christianity inspires, the views it unfolds, 
and the rewards it promises, exceed every thing that could be conceived by man. 

Resides the great and ])crmancnt causes that operate so powerfully on the human 
character, there are others of a secondary nature which have a more indirect or partial clfLCt; 
but when they operate either in conjunction with those tliat are more powerful, or in coinbina- 
tioii with each other, their infttienee is often consi)icuous. Among the principal arc education 
and habit; peace and war; political events; literature, arts, and employments; attachment 
to country, the natural enthusiasm of man, and those associations of ideas which arise from 
particular circumstances. 

The similarity in children and the differenec in men are such striking proofs of the elTecl-> 
of Edneation ami llahit, as to be capal)lc of just appreciation by the most superficial observer. 
An elegant and jdiilosophical writer on this subject observes, “ the prodigies ctfcctcd by 
human art in all the objects around ns—laws—government—commerce—religion—but, above 
all, the records of thought preserved in those volumes that fill onr libraries : what are they 
but experiments by which nature illustrates for our instruction, on her own grand scale, llie 
varied range of man’s intell(>etual powers, and the omnipotence of education in fashioning his 
mind.” /^n.g. Stewart's Phil. Ess. 

flabit, indeed, is only an inferior species of tuition, and the bias it gives to the mind is of 
the same nature. One example will be suflicient to show the innuence which education is 
capable of exercising in the formation of human character; and it is the most memorahle 
which history presents. The .le.suits have always excelled in tlie art of ediu ation, and in 
forming the minds of their pupils to a cnmtmm standard, the pcifeet iilentity ot whose 
characters furnishes the most complete deinonsiration. A judieious writer lias remarked, 
that “ in every part of the world, a .lesuit was the same kind of hi ing in regard to Ids ideas, 
prejudices, and views; ami the whole society, dispersed into every quarter of the globe, was 
one vast body, animated hy the same sonl.” 

The destructive and demoralizing cfl’eets of War, and the meliorating l.uits of Peace, as 
exhibited in their influence on tito advancement of agriculture and eoinmerec', of literature 
and scietiec, need not be dwelt upon. Political events have freipicntly exercised the gretUest 
influenced over thtd destinic.s and characters of nations. 

The characters of nations, as well as of individtials, are inflnenecd by their objects and 
pursuits. The Roman was a soldier, the rarlliaginian a merchant. The one grasped the 
sword us the only instrument that could open his way to honour and distinction—the other 
retired to his mercantile transactions to pursue the same object. The one nation found her 
armies nurtured in the dwellings of her people—the other hired them with the produce of her 
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of association, and of its capability of being excited by apparently the most trivial and incidental 
circumstances. Mr. /fc.« was travelling from Persia to England, and after passing the wearL 
some plains of Mesopotamia, he remarks, “ This day, for the first time since we left England, 
we saw a wild goldfinch, which settled on a thistle close to our tent. The sight of this little 
agreeable smigster gave us exquisite pleasure, owing to the single consideration that birds of 
this kind were inhabitants of Britain. This thought set belorc our heated imaginations ail 
those gilded scenes of delight that we supposed were to be found only in that happy region, 
and u hich, with wishes bordering on enthusiasm, we were now praying to enjoy. We punted 
for our mother country, that ‘ Natale Solum,' so patlietically deseribetl by the poets, and so 
sensibly felt in every human breast, after a long and painful sepamlion. Wc could not help 
looking upon this tuneful goldfinch ns a fellow citi/en, who had kitidly down thus far to bid us 
welcome, to raise our drotiping spirits, and signify to us that we were drawing nearer to our 
native country, that land of liberty, after which vve hud so long and >o passionately sighed.”— 
Journey from Feri>ia to England.” 

To trace the sources from which this sentiment arises, and deline itc it^ operations on the 
human mind, in ancient and modern times, either in its simple state, or when refined by 
civilization into the iiiea of patriotism, would form an icstruciivc theme; but one which, 
from its extent, is altoeethcr incompatible with the present sketch. The sliglilest eonsider- 
tion, however, must lead to the conclusion, that siu h a feeling cannot but be intluential in the 
formation of the human character. 

The power of .•i.isociatiau, above alluded to, is also another of those si'condary causes which 
operate in proilueing the same compound character. It is, indeed, by men of genius and taste 
that these associ.itions are most powerfully felt ; but as it is also from these ituiivuiunls that 
the public mind derives mucli of its peculiar tone, they cannot be ilc.-titute of general elTect. 
1’lii.s intl'iencc arises from the diversified combinations of ititellectual (jualities, habitual 
acquirements, and extertiid circumstances, by which an inherent taste, or a liberal education, 
may have (jualiticd the individual fur partici[)ating in the pleasures, and experiencing the clFects 
of those asMiciations. How various are the feelings excited, and the associations created, 
by viewing the classic regions, and mouldering monuments of (ircccc ami Borne, the 
consecrated irround of Judea, the frightful sterility of the African desert, the ever-springing 
verdure of the East, or the .stupendous phenomena of the \cw World ! In surveying the 
academic groves of (irce-ce, and the classic plains of Italy, the ideas imbibed during our early 
years are rccaiicd, and those associations which have entwined themselves with the early 
pleasures and buoyant hours of life arc renewed. But here all i.s restrospcct! 'I'ho source of 
our ifiterc.st i-s cbangcrl u hen we visit the latul of the ancient Israelites ; there v 9 are not only 
led to confeinplate the pa.st, but t»> feel its connexion with the future ; not only to witnc.ss the 
fulfilment of threatenings, but to look for the final accomp!i.sbrnent of promises ; not merely 
to view the disfilay of .Almighty power, but to adore the exercise of Infinite mercy. 

.•\n elt gant writer, in alluding to the emotions excited by viewing the relics of Borne, 
says, It IS am ient Bmiie that fills the imagination. It is the country of (.a'sar, and Cicero, 
and Virgil, wbii h is before him. It is the mistress of the world that he. sce.s, and who 
sr.ems to him to rise again from the tomb and give laws to the univcr-.e. All that the 
labours of his youth, or the studies of his niatnrer age have acipiired, with regard to the 
his'ory f)f this great people, opens at once upon his imagination, and presents him with a field 
of higli and solemn im.igcry which can never be exhausterl. Take from him Ihcjic associa'* 
tion.s—conceal from him that this is Home which he .5ee», and how different would be his 
emotions. Alii.o)i on Taste. {Jontrasting the associations arising from such scenes with those 
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which the capital of Judea excites, it is observed by another author, “ In viewiuc; the site of 
Ilium, or the remains of Athens and Rome, we contemplate a vast funeral procession which 
conveys individuals, kingdoms, and empires to the tomb. Jerusalem presents to our recollection a 
different scene—a scene unique in the world. It exhibits a memorial of heaven with earth, of 
that great event which fixes the magnificent destiny of man : which, instead of exciting lugubrious 
reflections on the shortness of life, and the instability of human power and splendour, inspires 
the mind with views beyond the grave, with hopes that extend to eternity.” 

VVe shall now conclude this sketch with a few extracts relative to the principal causes that 
facilitete or retard the progress of Literature, Science, and Art ; or delineate the beneficial re-action 
of these upon society. The influence of these causes has been sketched with sucli a masterly 
hand by Mr. ItoscoCy the eleg.int historian of Loretizo de Medici^ and luo A', that we shall not 
hesitate to present his observations to the attention of our readers ; to many of whom they will 
doubtless aiford both delight and instruction. After touching upon various circumstances which have 
beern supposed to produce those vicissitudes, which hold so conspicuous a place in the history of 
tlic human mind, he pourtrays those which he conceives to he more intimately connected with the 
subject in the following manner :— 

“ According, tltcn, to the degree of confidence which any government has in its own stability, 
will, in general, he the liberty allowed to the expression of the public sentiment, and in proportion 
to this liberty will he the proficiency made in literary pursuits. Nor must this freedom of opinion 
and expression he confined to particular subjects. Few governments, however arbitrary, have 
attempted to restrain intjuiries purely scholastic, the studies of classical literature, or the pursuits 
of scientific curiosity; but this is not sufficient for the interest of letters. Debarred of expatiating 
at large on those more important subjects which involve the regulations of society in politics, in 
morals, in manners, and in religion, the human faculties become contracted, devoted to minute 
and trivial discussions, and unable to operate with vigour and effect even u{>on those subjects 
which arc perinitted to their research.” “ But in a state which partakes of a |)opiilar government, 
the path to distinction, to honour, to wcallli, and to importance, is open to all, and the success 
of every individual will, in general, he in proportion to his vigil.incc and his talents.” 

It would, in fact, he in vain to expect that the arts and sciences should flourish to their full 
extent in any country where they were not preceded or accompanied by a certain degree of stability, 
wealth, and competency ; so as to enable its inhabitants occasionally to withdraw their attention from 
the more laborious occupations of life, and devote it to speculative entjuirics, and the pleasures derived 
from works of art. Whenever any state has obtained this envialde pre-eminence, and enjoys also the 
blessings of civil and political liberty, letters and arts are introduced, not indeed, as a positive eoiiven- 
tion of any people, but as a natural and unavoidable result. Nor has the cultixation of these studies 
been Injurious to the prosperity, the morals, ortho character of a people. On the contiai v, they have 
usually exhibited a rc-aetion highly favourable to the country where they have been cherished ; not 
only by opening new sources of wealth and exertion, but by exalting the views, purifying the moral 
taste, enlarging the inteUectiial and even the physical powers of the human ra'^e, and conferring 
on the nation were they have once flourished, a rank and a distinction, in the annals of mankind, 
the most honourable that can he attained.” 

After showing the intimate connexion between science, wealth, and national prosperity, the 
same writer remarks ; “ It would, however, be as degrading to ourselves, as it would he unjust to 
the dignity of science, to estimate her importance only in a direct and pecuniary point of view. 
That she has in this respect amply repaid the efforts that have been made for her encouragement, 
will he readily allowed ; hut is this the wliolc of her merits ? Arc the jrowers of the mind to he 
considered merely as subservient to the accommodation of our pltysical wants, or the gratification 
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of our selfish passions ? Is it iiotliing that she has opened our eyes to the niagniticcnt works of 
creation ? That she lias accompanied us through the starry heavens ? Descended with us to the 
depths of the ocean ? Pierced the solid rock ? Called in review before us, the immense tribes of animal 
and vegetable life, and from every part of the immense imtinrama of Nature, has derived an infinite 
source of the most exalted pleasure and the truest knowledge ? Is it nothing that she has opened 
to our contemplation the wonderful system of the moral world ? Has analyzed and ex|)lained to 
us the nature and qualities of our own intellect r Defined the proper boundaries of human 
knowledge ? Investigated and ascertained the rules of moral conduct, and the duties and 
obligations of society ? Whatever is wise, beneficent, or useful in government—in jurisprudence, 
in political economy, is the result of her constant and indefatigable exertions-—-exertions which 
ahvays increase with the magnitude of the olijoct to be attained.” 

In treating of the benefits which society derives from the cultivation of Literature, this elegant 
author, having enumerated several instances in which its effects are direct and obvious, enters more 
generally into its advantages,.and observes, “ Dther branches of study have their peculiar objects of 
inquiry : but her’s are unlimited and universal, and .she may be considered as the support, the 
nurse, and the guardian of all the rest. Whether the discoveries of science are to be explained 
and recorded, whether the principles and connexions of the fine arts are to be illustrated, whether 
the rules and institutions of society itself are to be demonstrated and defined—it is she w ho 
is entrusted with the imptirtant office. It is her peculiar task to express, and as it were to 
embody and clothe our ideas in clear, appropriate, and uiunjuivoeal lungoagt*, to preserve and 
improve the purity and accuraey of expression, so as to render the communication and interchange 
of mind still more tiefinite, clear, and perfect. It is, indeed, easy to throw an air of ridicule or 
contempt on the innhifarious labours of lexicograjilicrs and graminaiians, as it is, vvlnni we walk 
through a well-ordered garden, to turn a glance of pity or inditlcu ncc ott the Imndde lalamrers 
who are binding up the flowers, or eradicating the weeds ; lait it must he reinemhered, that without 
those labourers, the garden wa>uld soon become an inextricable wilderness «>r a useless w.iste. Let 


us call to mind the darkness of the middle ages, that long and feverish sleej) tjf tite human intclleet, 
and ask to what circumstances wc are to attribute our restoration to day liglit and to exertion. A 
few mouldering manuscripts, long hidden in tlte recesses of monastic superstition, and tliseovered 
by the early students of words and syllables, served in a short titne to excite throtiglu'Ut ihiiope 
the most ardent desire of improvement. The immense gulf that had separated the humau race, 
was no longer a barrier, 'i’he strong influence of kindred genius was felt thrmigh the interval of 
two tliousand years ; and the scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were better ae(|uuiiited 
with the sentiments and views, the talents and acquirements, of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
than with those of their own countrymen in the century immediately preceding tliei..."' If, indeed, 
the gift of speech and the communion of ideas be essential to the humau race, how must we honour 
these studies, that not only perpetuate the voice of former ages, but open an intercourse between 
nation and nation, and convert the world intf> one country ? Or bow can even the political and 
commercial concerns of a people be conducted with safety anrl advantage, except by an neqtiaintanee 
wiili the !an>.ruage, the customs, and the manners, of tliose wiifi whom our transactions are to 
t ikc place 

“Will it then be said, that these studies and occupations, wliiob e.stcnd to tin.* most important 
object:, of liurnnn irujuiry and pursuit, and yet intermix themselves in the daily ainl hourly concerns 
of life, which improve the understanding, charm the imagination, influence the inoiai feelings, luni 


poiitv 

If Ml:, 


the t'istc, are adverse to the interests and injurious to the character of a great corniiiuiiity ' 
h had V,e( i, case, is it likrdy that states and kingdoms would have contenderl (or thr* honour 


laMug gi'.en birth to tliose illustrious persons, whose names adorn the annals of past ages ? or 
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is there any circumstance that tl.'rows over a country a brighter lustre, than that which is derived from 
the number and celebrity of those men of genius to whom she has given rise.” 

The re-aetion of literary and scientific knowledge on the characters of nations, and the opinion 
w hieli posterity forms of them, has been ably sketched by F. Schiedel, in his first lecture on the 
history of Literature. But the following brief summary must suffice. 

The history of the world displays the influence of literature and science on the character of 
nations in almost every page. It is those rich stores of thought, and that energy they impart to the 
intellectual faculties, that elevate one nation most conspicuously above another. It is those national 
recollections and associations which are derived from the deeds of past ages, and perpetuated and 
adorned by the magic touch of literature, that impart a peculiar and ennobling tone to the feelings 
of a people j and, by elevating them in their own estimation, raise them in that of others. Nation 
after nation have risen and sunk—have acted their parts on the stage of time, and displayed all those 
deeds of heroism of which untutored nature is so prolific; and yet their whole history is now com¬ 
prised in one short but expressive sentence—‘‘ They were, and are not.” Others who have mingled 
more of their mental energy with their physical power, have transmitted tlieirfame to posterity. The 
influence of their conrjucsts has been felt, and their vicissitudes known in subsequent ages , but re¬ 
markable actions, and strange catastrophes, are of themselves insufficient to command the adntiration 
of posterity. This is an award bestowed on those nations only who have left ample testimony that 
they were thenrselves conscious of the greatness of their deeds, and capable of depicting their own 
history. A people whose days of glory and victory have been celebrated by the pen uf a Livj/, 
whose misfortunes and decline have been bequeathed to posterity in the pages of a Tacitus, stand 
proudly pre-eminent, and are in no danger of ever sinking with the common mass, into the gulf of 
a nameless oblivion. But it is the strength of their intellect, and the genius of the historian, that 
give them their interest, and perpetuate their fame.—It is the power of literature tliat forms the 
communion between the past, the present, and the future, and will stamo the character of the present 
day on ages yet to come. 

The poet, the painter, and the sculptor, though endowed with all the power of these magic 
arts, and capable of embodying the noblest flights of the imagination, and fixing the ever-varying 
forms of fleeting thought, can be known and appreciated by few during their own existence—even 
should the IMiilosopher investigate the structure and properties of the whole physical universe, and 
scrutinize the utmost depth of human thought, his fame would, perhaps, be still more circumscribed. 
But the sphere of their influence extends with the progress of ages, and their nanvs grow brighter 
and broader as they grow old.—The fame of Greece found a more stable basis in the intellectual 
labours of Homer and Socrates, than in the laws of Solon, or the exploits of Alexander.—I’he 
genius of the poet, and the wisdom of the philosopher, have had a much greater influence on the 
subsequent ages of the human race, than all the institutions of the Athenian lawgiver, and all the 
transcendent victories of the Macedonian conqueror. 
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different stars, and the height of the pole deduced 

Altitude, of any heavenly UkIv. is tl.c arc of a j 

vertical circle, comprised betiveeu the centre of that J »> ir^'ORraphy, is often used in a different 

body and the horizon, at any given instant. Its «">’ preceding ; and is employed to 

magnitude is, therefore, estimated in degrees and ]the pcrpcn(/iVw/«r height of any .d.jcct ; as the 
minutes ' altitude of a mountain is its height above a given 

OfMerced .dUUude is that which is iraraediatelv ' l«vel, generally that of the sea. See the word IUro- 
found by observation, or previously to its being s,d>^ j a>‘«:rtaiuing these altitudes, 

ected to those corrections th..t a're necessary to Ik> ' A.mpiiks,:lvns i.s a name given by some geogra- 
made before it can be emidoyed in astronomical i f*’**;'’* inhabitants <.f the torrid z.n.e, laeause 

calculations i| shadows at noou are sonietime.s directed to ouc 

^fpparent Altitude is that which has been corrected ' vimetimes to the other. .Nn inhahilanl at 


for the f)ip of the Horizon only. See IIobizon, Dip of. 

I'rue .llutude is that which has licen correctctl 
for R< fraction and Parallax, as well as for the I>ip 
of the horizon. It is, therefore, the real altitude of the 
heavenly bo<ly, or that it would have if the observer 
were situated at the centre of the earth, and thtre 


the etjuator, for instance, has his shadow at mid-day 
, directed to the north pole, when the sun'-> declination 
is south, and t4) the south pole when it is north. In 
any other hititude within the torriil zone, the shadow 
will tx; directed to the pole of that hemisphere in 
; which the f)cr.son i.s situated, whenever the decliim- 


„ „ tion and the latitude of the place are cither of difft- 

was no refractnm. When the sun or moon i.s ob- ,■ • 

served, the altitude must be corrected for the semi- i' «>“» ‘''‘• 

diameter.-For the principles and methods of making ' 1 “"‘I 

these corrections, see Cuap. II., and the resjxctive when the 

words in this Chapter. l) bwitude have th- /ame name, and 

3 /mV/m« Altitude is the arc of the mcri.lian com- ' greater tl.an the latitude. 

prised between the horizon and the ci ntre of the i «« <>( compriseil 

I.,.!.. .41 . z •. i; between the east or weat iMiint. and the centre of a 

m-aicnly tKxly, at the moment of its passage over ! • 

'n: <r . I .1 . ■ i r heavenly laxly at the moment of its rising or setting. 

iii.it (irclc. this affords the most simple means of . / ^ ^ « 

fi. 1 . i„ z .1 I z 1 1 I hns, ifthc sun tx obsmedto rise on the East- 

n.I,g till- i.ititudc of the place of observation. ' . 

I S«uth-E.i.st |K/int of the compa.ss, his ainplitud<' woulil 
!■ Ik* 'JJ* .'jO' (roin the east towards the soirtn j un<l 
when he set. on the W'c.sl-by-North {xiint, ids nmpli- 
i-tude i.s 11 " lo* from the west towards the north. 


VoluT Altitude, nr Altitude of the Pole, is the 
arc f.f the nieridian, ititercc{>tcd between the hori/on 
aud the p<>le j and is always equal to the latitude of 
the place. T he gener.il mctliiKl of a.sceftainillg this, 
is to observe the altitude of a circiiin|x>lar star at its 


'I'he amplitude is also readily found by ealciilntion ; 


greatest a,„l elevations and then half the saw l‘ ‘»'C »'«-‘'»ccn the 

latitude of the place, the declination, and the ampli- 


of the true abitudes will txi the required altitude of i 


the [K)k. Hus m. tluHl 


IS susceptible of great accu- 


tacy, as numerous observations may lx made 


j.: tilde, is expre.ssed by the following fornuihi: 


I! 


Sine of the Amplitude— 


.Sin. Dj 

%. L 
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where J) is the deeliiiution, and J. the latitude of the 
place of observation. 

Anolk of Pohjtio.v between two jtlaces on the 
earth’s surface is tl»c anj^le formed at one of these 
places by the meridian of that place and a great 
circle of the globe passing through them both. It is 
therefore measured by an arc of the rational horizon 
of the place for which it is estimated. Thus the 
angle of position between I.ondon and Port Royal, in 
Jamaica, is about !)0" from the north towards the 
west j the great circle supposed to pass through Imth 
places being nearly at right angles to the meridian of 
liondon. The angle between Philadeljdiia and Ma¬ 
drid is about fij'' from the north towards the cast 

AxT.viu'Ttc is a term frequently applied to the 

ui/i pole, to the regions which eiicoinpass it, and to j 
the circle by which tliey are suppiscd to Im bounded, 
at the distance of L'.'l'IbS' from that pole. This is ■ 
called the Antarctic Circle, in opj)osiiion to the Arctic ' 
Circle. ! 

Am iponr.s is an aj>pcllatiou applied to those inha- } 
bit.ints of the terrestrial globe who live diametrically j! 
opposite to e.aeh other. It is derived from the cir- j; 
cumstance of their being, frotn their respective sitna- } 
tions, opposeil feet to feet. 'I'he force of gravity, by i 
which all things are retained on the earth’s surface, i 
always acts in lines directed towards the centre, or j 
rather j>crpendicular to its surface. Prom the direc¬ 
tion of this force, we derive our ideas of upwards and 
downwards, the former being opposetl to its tendency, 
and the latter I’oinciding with it. Hence, our ideas ■ 
of the inh.abitants of distant regions being ditTerently 
situated in this respect from ourselves, originates ; 
merely in our own limilid views of the subject. 

As the Antipodes are every way ISO” distant from 
each other ; they have equal latitudes, the one north 
and the other south. Tliey have aisw the same sea- | 
sons and length of day and night, hut all tbe.se at 
contrary times, it Iwing day with the one, while it is ; 
night with the otherj the same for summer and . 
winter. They have likewise, the same rational liori- | 
zon, blit they view it in op|>osite directions, and j 
therefore when the sun rises to the one, he sets to 
the other. '1 he Antipodes of London is near the 
southern extremity of New Zealand. 

Antikcians, people who live on the same meridian 
and equally distant from the equator, but the one 
north and the other south of it. Being .situated on 
the same meridian, they have noon at the same time ; 
but their seasons arc opposite. The length of the 


day in the one place is also cquitl to the length of (he 
night at the other. 

Afrixiox is that point in the orbit of a planet 
which is furthe.st from the sun. In the orliit of the 
earth for instance, the aphelion is at A, Jig. 4. 

'I'he greatest distance, and the longest day, there¬ 
fore, take place at the same time. 

Apooek is that point in a plaiietry orbit which is 
nearest the earth, 'i'his also applies to a satellite, 
for the moon has her a|K)gec and perigee as well as 
the planets. 

AQCAXics(rr) the JVater-pourer, nue ol the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, through w liich the sun appears to 
pass, between the I’Oth of J.uiuary and the IPth of 
February. 

I AKtiiiPF.LAOo is a term anphed to any part of the 
sea containing numerous islands; but particularly 
to that arm of the Mcditcrraneoi situated between 
the coast of Asia Minor and European Turkey. 'ri;i.- 
was e.-.lled the .T.gean Sea by the ancients ; and bv 
the Turks is denominated “ Adahu Itenhini," sea 

of Islands. 

Arctic is a term apjdied, in op|>osifion to Ant¬ 
arctic, to the north pole, the ri'gions which surround 
it, and the circle by wliicli they arc bounded, 

Akies ( T) tlic Ham, one of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, w hieh tlie sun enters on the J 1st of March, 
when spring cominenecs. It is at this point whi'ie the 
ecliptic crosses the equator, and the sun passes from 
the southern to the northern hemisphere, or changes 

I his declination from south to north. It is also from 

I 

this jioint tliat astronomers commence their rcckon- 
! ings of time, right ascension, and celestial longitude, 
j Ascension, IHcht, is that degree of the cclesti.il 
' equator, which comes to the meridian with the .sun. 

motrn. or star, reckoning from the first point of Aries. 

; Ascension, Dhlitjur, is an arc of the celestial cqna- 
; (or or cqnimxtial, eompriseil between the first jwiiit 
of Aries and that which ri.ses with the >un or a star, 
j Aseenn onal If/Jl-rence, is the ilitl'ereiice lietween 
i the right and obliijue ascensions of any |x>int in tlie 
' heavens; or it is the time which any of the planets 
rises before, or sct.s after, the sixta hour from their 
passing the meridian. 

Ati.as im[)Iics a collection of Maps. 

AtmospiiEKE, that invisible flniil which surrounds 
the terraqueous globe, and part^cipatcs in all its mo- 
tion.s. I'or the principal properties of the atmosphere, 
as they relate to physical geography, see Chaf. HI. 

Attraction is a general term employed to dtrnote 
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that power by which luvlies either approach, or \tav» j 
inj{ u temleitcy to approach, each other, without any , 

apparent impuise. or other cause, to which the motion lUuoMKrKtt is an instrument for mcasuriii}; the 

or tendency can be ascribed. This power assumes !: pressure of ti.e atmospl.ere. On this 

diflercut names accordii.ij to the modifying circuin. ; principle it has also been used with great sueee.ss in 
stances under w hich it is considered. The properties | the altitudes of mountains, or other 


ehiofiy connected w ith this subject, w ill be explained 
under the wi>rUs IIkavit.vhox and (ihavitv. 

Av-\i..eN’citKS, are vast masses of snow and ice, 
which are disengaged from the summits and sides of 
high mountains, and roll with immense impetuosity 
into the valleys below ; frc«iucntly destroying every 
thing in their progress. 

Axis, of the Earth, or of a Plauet, is that diame¬ 
ter which passes through the jioles, and about which 
the body performs its diurnah revolutions. 

Axtn, Optic, in tlie doctrine of piojcctiioi, is the 
line, or visual ray. supposed to lie drawn from the eye 
of the spectator perpi'iidicular to the pi.me of pro. 
jection. 

Azi.m rvH is an arc of the horizon, comprised 
lietwcen the point where that circle is intersected by 
the meridian of any place, and the vertical circle 


i heights, by means of the different pressures of the 
air. Wc cannot here descrihe its construction j but 
! the gcner.d principle ujmn which it acts is this ; a 
' glass tulle, solid at olio end, is Jilted with mercury, 

1 and then inverted into a cup <if the same metal. I'lie 
I mercury in the tuhe sinks and leaves a vacuum ahoic 
it, till the weight of that which remaius in the lube is 

■ equal to the pressure of the atmospbere on Die surfait- 
of the lacrcnry in tlie cup. Hence, as this atmos¬ 
pheric pre.'.Mire varies, the corresponding nicreniy 

, in tlic tube rises or falls. 'The mean beight of the 

■ mercurial column at the level of the sea is about 
‘J'.I'IV. or nearly .‘HI iiiehes. 

I From till' nature and eonstitulioii of the atnios- 
[ pliere, the higher we aseend the less is the pressure. 
'I'he Harometer is eniiiloyed to ascertain the ditferenee; 
and various rules and foimuhe have been imesti- 


passing through any of the heavenly bodies. It is i ^nted for aseert.iining the relation hetweeii this 
al.so tne angle formed at t!ie zenith ot the ob'ener, | i|ii)Vreiicc and the ditTereiice' of the aititinles where 
•ly the intersection of these two eiri'les. I'he azimuth 
is, therefore, reckoned from the north or .south points 


of the horizon, and is the eotnplement of the ampli¬ 
tude; hence, when either is known, the other i.s 
found by sutitracting that from degrees. Hut the 
ziinuth may be readily calculated, imlepcndcnflv of 
the amplitude, by the following formula ; where n is 
the azimuth, L the latitmb.' of tlie place, A the alti¬ 
tude, and D the jiolar distance of the Ixwly ; then 

Cos. • 


Is 


Cos. L < 


J 


[f it were rcfjMired to find the sun’s true azimuth 
at 6 h A M on the Tth d.ty of .lime, l)s| I, in latitude 
degrees .3fy N. and longitude 'jy* l.'/E j when the 
altitude of the sun’s lower limb was observed to be 
1.11* 11', .and the height of the observer s eye IG feet, 
we «hoii!d find i «=:.'{S* ;*/. Therefore, / G”’ Hy, from 
the north towards the east, is the azimuth required. 

jdzimHth Cirrlf.n^ sometimes r.alled f^'erticnl circle*, 
are great eirelcs of the sphere intersecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and rutting the horizon at 
right angles. These are the circles on which the 
altitude.s of the heavenly Ixxlies, when not on the 
meridian, are estimated. 


: the observations are made. One of the most recent 
! of these formula' lias been investigated by M /be/, 
•j from the results of many careful experiiin nts on tiw: 
Ij rel.ativc densities of air and mercury, made liy bim 
; and M. clra^o. liis formula reduced to Fuglidi 
\ feet is, 

(io :i 1C(H--0028.37 Cos. H) ^ 1 jlog, " ’ 

:1 w hore 4 , denotes the latitude of thejil.ice, J’ and ( tie- 
temperatures of the air at tlie two stations, as indi- 
! cated hy the. cciitisini.il thcrnioiiiefi r, and 11 and A 

ll 

jj the heights of the mercurial columns ■ ^rn < led for the 
effects of heat, 

I'hysical science has not yet attained that perfec¬ 
tion in its .'ip[dication to barometrical lueasureiiii nts, 
which makes great refiiiemeiit in formula' of this 
kind to be iin{ilicilly relied iqxin. Hy neglecting 
sonic of these niinutiic, Mr. Ltiilir has, in the article 
Karometrieal Mea.siircmcnts, in the Supplement to the 
Encyclopad'ta Jiritannim, given a simple approxiniat. 
itig rule for performing these calculations, lie ob¬ 
serves, “ The whole o|H'r:ilioti may lie reduted to a 
.short anil easy process. Hut the simpllr ity of the 
calculation would be still greater, if the cenlisimal 
thermometer were generally adopted. It will bo 
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sufficiently nerurafe, till better data Im; obtained, to 
assume the expansion of mercury by heat, as equal 
to the 5000th part of its bulk for every centisinial 
degree, while that of air is twenty times greater, 
Iming an expansion for each degree of the 250lh 
part of tlie bulk of this fluid. 

1. Correct Ihe length of the mercurial column at 
the upper station, adding to it the product of its mul¬ 
tiplication into twice the difference letween the degrees 
on the attached thermometers, the decimal point being 
shifted four places to the left. 

2. Sultract the logarithm of this corrected length j 

from that of the lower column, multiply ly sir, and j 
ntove the ilecimal point four places to the right; the | 
result is the approximate elevation expressed in Eng- ; 
lisit feet. i 

;i. Correct this approximate elevation, by sn fting 
the decimal point three places lark to the riolit, and 
multiplying ly twice the sum of the degrees on the 
detai hcfl thermometers ; this product Icing now added, 
will give the true elevatiou." i 

If llie observations be made witli Fahrenheit's 
thcrmoinetor, they may easily be converted to the 
centisinial scali’ liy taking bve-ninlhs of the observed 
altitude for the beiglil re(|iiiri'<l. 

To show (he application of this rule, we shall take j 
the observations made by M. |[innbuidt, on Cbiinbo- ' 
raijo, the most elevated summit of (be AihIcs. 
At llie bigbest point (bis celebrated traveller was able 
to reaeli, the l>aroniet(r fell to 1-1 B5 F.ngllsb inches; ; 
the attached tbennoineti r, in tin' tent, standing at the 
'•anie tilin' at 10", and the delacbed one, in the open ' 

air, a; 1 '0 below Zero. The same baroiiH ter on the ■ 

! 

Sphere of (be I'acific Ocean rose to 'to in lies, and : 
both (be tlierinometers stt>.Kl at Hence the 

oorrcelioti, to be applied to the ooluiuii at the uppir j 
station, is 0015 X iiO 0 = '0l.'5. i 

I 

Then, l-eg ,”(l'lH)i!=; 1 ■ |7“1'J1,'; 

Log I = l irdOlil.'. 

1 lilTerenee 0 ilO 1080S 1 

Constant iiiiiltiplier liOOOO ! 

I 

Approximate elevation 1S2M’SIS 
The din'erenri' of the dctacheil thermometers is : 
CtG't), which being multiplied by 2 and increased by | 
y. the filth part of the mean tcuipcratiirc at the [ 
eqiiaUT, gives .'»()" 6 'Hie final correelion is therefore ■ 

1 s 2‘I IS 18 X .5(10= lOS/ Mhivli being added to 
the former result gives a little more than 19,332 feet | 
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Ij for the height of the bigbest station above the level 
II of the Pacific Ocean, As this w as 2J40 feet below 
the summit, the whole height of the mountain, 
according to this computation, is 21,472 feet. The 
height of the same mountain, calculated by IJiofs 
i'onnnla is 21,121 feet, 

11a.sim is a term, now frequently employed by wri¬ 
ters on Physical ticography to denote those lower 
tracts of the earth's surface which are watered by 
large rivers, and into which the waters of tlie .idjactiit 
districts descend. Thus the basin of the 'Hiaines 
embraces not only all tlie immediate district through 
which that river flows, but all the tract which is 
watered by the collateral streams. The same may 
be said of the Seine, Ike. 

B.'.y is in arm or jiortion of the sea ext(!f.ding into 
the land ; as the Ibiy of liiseay, on the south-west 
of Fiirope, and the Hay of Hcngal, on the south of 
Asia. 

IJr.AiiiNo, in (leoirrapby, is the relative position 
of one place wllli res[iect to iinotlicr, in reference to 
the points of the ( ompass. 'I'htis a place is said to 
bear south-east from another, when the one is e(.nsi- 
dered as the centre of the compass, and the direction 
of the other passes tiiroiigb the south-east point. 
Hearings arc, either taken by observation, or cal¬ 
culated by the jiriiieiples of Trigom^metry. 

( . 

t^ANccR (g) the Crab, is one tif the twelve signs of 
the Zotliac, wliieli the sun enters on the 22d of June ; 
when be attains his greatest northern deelinatlon. 
i'liis is (he Miminer solstice, wlien tlie il.iys arc tin- 
longest and the nights the shortest, in this lu'inisj)here. 

Cai’i;, is (be tennina.ion of a pn'montory, or 
portion of land ]>roieelii)g into the sea. or a hike; as 
the Cape e,f (tood Hope, at the stiiitherii extremity 
of Africa; Cape Horn, at the sontliern iiidiit of 
Terra del Fuego, or ( ape St. \’iiicenl, at tlie soutb- 
: west extremity of I’ortiigal. 

Fai’uii iiRX (V/) the Goal, is that sign of the 
Zodiac wliieb the sun enters on the 22d of Ifecembti 
uben winter eoinniecees. 

Caiioi-val Points of the (^ompass, arc the cast, 
west, north, and soiilli, points of the horizon. These 
consequently divide the horiz.on into font cqu-H part.s 
or quadrants, of eight points, or <j0 degrees, each. 

Cardinal Points of the Keliplie, are the first points 
of the sigrtts Aries. I'anccr, Libra, and Capiicoi.i, 
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which the snn occupies at the commencement of , tkm, used by IfATelkrs anti navigators for aweftnin- 

. .. 1 .A.._ V tafttai ivtartlavail-hBlu ■•4kt h'«'VV 


spring, suiutuer, autumn, luui winter. 


iog luugituUes, autt particularly of placrji not \tty 


Ckntrifuc.-vl Fokce is that leinleney which any (ilistaut from each other, 
body revolving a!H>ut i centre has to recede from that , Ciaci.Ks oj tht Sphtre, arc such a* are supposed 
point, .and hy wliicli it wmiM iK I'tl, it not restrained || to be descrilicd either on the surfuev of tlie earth, or 
by some counteracting power. on the apparent eunciive sphere of the heavens. 'I'liey 

CcNTRicEi VI. Force i.s that force by which re- il are generally divided into two tla.^ses, great and 
volving bodies are draw n towards a centre, and bv 'small; the former dividing the surface into two 
which they are prevented from receding from the ; equal, and the latter into two unequal, parts. The 


^Hvint about whieh tlioy move. 


great circles lire the meridians, equator, ecliptic, and 


It is by the combineil action of these two forces horizon : The small circles are the parallcl.s of lati- 

that bodies revolve in cuvilincar orbits ; and henee it tude, &c. 

is by the erpiilibrium which Infinite Wisdom has I f’tVi7i v, J'o'nr, are the two circles witicli eneom- 

established between them, that the harmony and per- ji pass the polar regions, ami arc Jdl degrees from llu: 

petuity of the celestial motionv .are insured. i poles. They are the same as the ./nt/V and .inlax tic 

Cii-cNNEi. is the bed of a river. It is also applied ; circles, 
loan arm of the sea, as the I>ri>tol Channel; or to ' Lircles of are those which are paralo 1 

A strait which separates two countries, as the English f *'• *l'c equatoi, and which arc tlicrt lore sup|jo.scd to 
Channel, hetween France and Kiiginnd, ami the Irish | l*v- dcscrilted thrmigh such places on the earth's sur- 
Charinel, between England and Ireland. . lace as have equal latitudes. 

Ca.vRT i.s a representation of the whole, or part Lircle of lituntiruiinin is tli.it Viii t.ihle cite!, 
of the earth's surface on a plane. 'I'lie word is gene- ’ wh>ch separates the enlightened trom the dark heiiii- 
rally employed to denote maps of particular parts of sphere. It is consoipjontly that whieh iliv itles d.iy 
the ocean, with the snrroumling ci;;i>ts, cajics, bay.s, from night. 

headlands, tkc. 'I'hc slntal.s, hanks, and soundings, !i Ci.i.\i.vTi: is a term w hieh is used both in an a.strono- 


with the bearings of the several points of the eompus.s, 
are generally marked on them. 

P!'iin t'harls are those vv liich have tlic meridians 
an<l p.arallels of latitude str.iight and equidistant 
lines. The degrees of longitude and latitude are 
every where equal to those on the equator ; and eon- 
seipiently these charts do not atTonl a correct repre¬ 
sentation of any e.vteiisivc surface. 

Afen:atur’t Chart, like the plane chart, has the 
meridians and parallels oi latitude represented hy 
right lines. All the degrees of longitude are equal 
to those at the equator, and therefore exceed the 
real lengths more and more as tlicy approach the 
poles ; and the degrees of latitude are also increased 
in the same proportion. The part.s in the higher 
latitudes are consequently enlarged, and the repn;- i 
sentation too incorrect for any but nautical pur|K)Si.s ! 
of a comparatively small extent. 

GluLular Chart is a projection or representation 
of the earth's surface, which derives its name from 
the resemblanfl* which the .several parts of this chart 
^ have to the surface ol the globe itself. 5wc the 


|| niical and pl»y>ie:d sense. As it is of frequent m'eiir- 
! renee in gcograpliy, we .shall present a brief cxplaiia- 
11 ti.'iii of the term, as useti in the first sensewitli 
■■ resiiect to the latter, we have entered so fully into 
! the subject in Cii.vi’. 111. of this Introduction, tli.il it 
is unnecessary to add any thing here. '1 he failles 
and some other remarks whieh relate to tin subject, 
will be inserted, with more jiropriety, iimler some of 
the .subsequent terms; particularly C'o.m,ei..v'i io.\ ami 
ii Tejipkrati ke. 

j; Climate, A^tionamiral, according to I’tolemy and 
j! other ancient writers, was used to th itite a space or 
;| zone on the earth’s surf.ice, boumled hy two paralle.s 
,1 of latitude, and of such a breadth, that the lengtli of 
the longest days differed by lialf <in hour. 1 he greater 
or less obliquity of the .solar ravs, according to dis. 
trinee from the equator, causes the breadths of these 
j climates to be very uncipial. Tiicrc arc twenty-four 
from the equator to the jadar circles, ami six from 
these to the poles. The last, however, do not in¬ 
crease the length of the longest days by half hours, 
but by months. The great astronomical geographer, 


article M.vps, and the principlc.s of thc-ir constructioo, 
in Chap. 11, 

Curonometeh is a watch of a supcr'mr coustruc- 


Ptolemy, who first made use of these parallel aoiics, 
calculated them for an increase of a quarter of au 
hour each. 
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Xhc br«ftdJii8 of the climates from the equator to ]■ 
the polar circle* are readily found l>y an caay problem ! 
in aphericol tri({onoiiietry vi/. add the logarithmic | 
cotangent of the sun'* greatest declination to the | 
Logarithmic sine of hii> ascensional diflerence, and I 
the sum of these two iogarithnis is the Logarithnriic ( 
tangent of the latitude of the circle nearest the pole. | 
I'll us. 

Cotan, of 2h'=10-3(i2:i894 
Sine 3" 45'=l;‘/= 8«];».0985 


Sum™ 9 I77!)8;!),= tang. 8" 34' 
for the latitude of the parallel where the first climate 
ends, and the second begins. 

J-'or the homitlary cif the SecnriJ Climate. 

Cotiin. of .2.r 2H'= I()-;u;23S91 

Sine of 7“ 30'=30' of time= 9 1 l.".(i977 


Sum= 9’478087l = tangent 
of 16° 41' for the latitude where the second climate 
ends, and the tliird begins. 

Those between the polar circles and the poles, are 
still more easily found from the sun’s declination. 
The following table, contains the latitude where each 
climate ends, the length of the longest day at its 
termination, and its breadth in degrees .and minutes. 


From the Er/untor to the Polar Circles. 


Climate. 

K.ml of 

L'litnute. 

Leiis’ih ut 
Day. 

Uif'rtdtti ol 
('limate. 

Nc. 
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53 
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49 

02 

16 
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9 
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59 
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17 
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11 

56 
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12 

58 

27 

18 

1 

49 

13 

59 
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32 

14 

61 

18 

19 

1 

19 

15 

62 

26 

194 

1 

OS 

16 

63 

22 

20 

0 

56 

17 

64 

10 

204 

0 

48 

18 

64 

SO 

21 

0 

40 

19 

6,'i 

22 
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0 

32 

20 

6.'i 

48 

22 

0 

26 

21 

66 

0.') 

2-24 

0 

17 

'22 

66 

21 

23 

0 

11 

23 

06 

29 
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0 

8 

24 

66 

32 

24 
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From the Polar Circlet to the Polet. 


Climate. 

End of Climate. 

I Letifith ol 
Dny. 

■/ lireadlh of i 
/ Climate. / 

1 

0 

67 

18 

OBJ*, 

30 

0 46 I 

2 

69 

33 

60 

2 15 

3 

73 

05 

90 

3 32 

4 

77 

40 

120 

4 35 


82 

59 

1.50 

5 19 

6 

90 

00 

180 

7 01 


Colony is a term denoting a body of people drawn 
from the mother country to inhabit some distant 
region, and either living under the government of 
the parent state, or having one of their own. In 
both these senses it has frequently been employed. 
Most of the colonies of modern Europe, have Ix-en 
; of the former kind. The Grecian colonies were of 
i the latter. The present application of tlie term. 
I however, often implies a distant territory, rather than 
i the people by whom it is inhabited. The colony of 
! the Cape of Good Hope, and several others, are 
! examples. 

i Coi.CBKs, arc the two meridians passing through 
I the solstitial points. Cancer and Capricorn, and the 
I equinoctial points, Aries and Libra.. By thus divid¬ 
ing the ecliptic into four equal parts, (hey mark the 
four seasons of the year. From the circumstance of 
their passing through these four points of the ecliptic, 
they are frequently called the eyuinoclial andsoUtitial 
colures. 

CoMP.vss, or Mariner's Compass, is an instrument 
employed at sea, for ascertaining the course of vessels, 
and on land for determining the bearings of terrestrial 
objects. It consists of a small brass box, containing 
j a card divided into thirty-two points, or cqu.il jvirts, 

I and a magnetic, needle, wiiich always points towards 



is different for different places and different times. 
Sec Vari.vtion. The same instrument, with the cir¬ 
cumference of the card divided ie^o degrees, and 
some slight variation in the fitting up, is used for 
ascertaining the Amplitude and Azimuths of the 
heavenly bodies. 

As the whole circle is divided into thirty-two equal 
parts, each |x)int will, therefore, be cquul to 11* 15'; 
each half point 5° 37' 30", and each quarter point 
2" 48' 45". The following table exhibits, at one 
view, all the divisions of the compass and their rc- 
sjvectivc appellations. 
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T\Bl.K 

Of the degree!:, mirtutes, and second', ivhicn ever'y 
point and tjuarter point of the (,onipa>s makes with 
the Meridian. 
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Itltc «ir will altttiii ihe term o{ Congelation, TUc 
I momtains, likewise, wliieh rear Iheir liemls almve 

I that liouiulai'y, are covered with eternal snow. In 
lithe higher region* of the atmosphere, esp«*eiaily 
1'. within the tropics, the temperature varies hut little 

II throughout the whole year. Hence, in those brilliant 
rliinales, the line of per|H“tual congelation is strongly 

1 ami distinctly marked. Ilut, in countries more re- 
': mote from the erpialor, the boundary of frost rises 
j after the heat of summer, as the influence of winter 
prevails,—thus varying its position over a belt of 

■ considerable breadth. 

jf “ 'I'he height of the limit of perpetual r’ongelation 
i for any latitude, is easily determine*! from tin' prin- 
|i eiples already established. Ia.'t t denote the lui un 
temperature in centisimal degrees at the surface of 
j the ocean, ami .r the <lensity of the uppe r atmosphere 
j at the line where the reign of frost begins. It is 
cviiient from the formula (given in a pre\ious jtart of 
1 the article), that, 

•>.>(}-l)=t; 

whence ,r- 4 Ml |r,r=: 1 , and this ipiadratic eipialioa 
being solved, gives, 

.»•= \''l If (MMI iT—M l'.’/. 

" From the density of the air thus found, the cor¬ 
responding altitude is obtained by the applitation of 

■ logarithms, as in the barometical mea.surenients. 

I Hence the following tabic is eoinpiited. 
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CoNoKi-ATioN is a term by which Natural Philoso¬ 
phers denote the act of freezing io the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. It is generally employed in 
reference to the elevation at w hich |)erp» tuaJ frost 
takes place, which is greatest at the equator, and 
diminishes on approaching the |K>les j thus forming a 
curve io the atmosphere, by the pro|>crties of which 
the height may he found for any given latitude. The 
following formula for accomplishing this, and the 
tablc.s calculated from it, ate extracted from the 
Supplement to the Encyclope dia liritanuica. Article 
C 1 .IM.VTE.—It is not to be supposed that under cir¬ 
cumstances so multifarious as those which present 
themselves on the different parts of the globe, excep¬ 
tions to its strict applicatiou should not occur. The 
most striking anomaly of this kind yet discovered, ij 
has been stated fit page cxxxiii of thi.s Introrluction. 

** him e in ascending from the surface, the tcrope- 
ratore constantly diminishes, there must, in every 
latitude, exist a certain limit of elevation at which [| 
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CHAP. V. 

“ This table, ihoiigli calculated iVoin tiieoretical 
data, will be found to coincide with actual observa¬ 
tion.” 

C'o.vJC.vcTio.v is the relative situation of any two of 
the heavenly bodies, as seen from the sun or the earth, 
when they appear in the same point of the heavens, 
or answer to the same degree of the ecliptic. 'I'hus, 
wlicn tiic moon is in the right line, supposed to join 
the sun an<i the eartii, tlic sun and moon arc said to 
be ill conjunction as seen from the earth ; and tlie 
muon and tiic earth in conjunction as seen from the 
sun. 

Co.vTi.N’K.VT is a large track of land, containing 
severa. contiguous countries, without any separation 
of its parts by the intervention of water. In lliis 
sense, there are only two continents, uhirh, in refe- | 
renee to the situation of this country, may be deno¬ 
minated eastern and western, but in reference to our 
knowledge of them, they arc fretpimitly called the 
Old and Ndf Korlds. The former has, for the sake 
of persjiieuity, been divided by geographers, into the 
Continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; the latter 
comprehends the extensive regions of North and 
8outh America. 

CiiATKK is the opening in a volcanic mountain, from 
which the smoke and ignited matter issue. 

Ckkvi sei Lu.w. See Twilight. 

Ci'i.MiN.Mixii implies the passage of a heavenly 
body over tlic meridian of the place of observation. 

(b iiHV.XT is a body of water in motion, either on j 
laud or in the oee'un. In this latter case, the water i 
of the current is distinguished by having a different 
motion from the adjacent parts of the sea. For the 
principal Currents, sec Chav. 111. 

1 >. 

Day, in its general and naturnl sense, is the por¬ 
tion of time in which the earth performs one revolu¬ 
tion almnt its axis. 

Dny, Civil, is the time between the sun's rising 
and setting, or rather between the beginning of 
morning and the termination of evening, twilight. 
In this sense, it is opposed to night. Its length, 
therefore, varies with the season. For the method 
of calculating its duration for any givep time, see 
Diuhnai, ABCS. It also signifies the whole period of 
21 hours, and then it always conuncnces at midnight. 

Day, yfstronomival, is the period between two 
consecutive tr.iiisits of the sun’s centre over the 
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meridian : and con.scquently always commences at 
noon, or mid-day. Siderial Day is also a [>criod of 
21 hours, determined by two consecutive passages of 
the same star over flic meridian ; and may, therefore 
commence at any time of either day or night. 

Decmnation of the sun, moon, or stars, is their 
distance north or south from the equator, reckoned in 
degrees and minutes, on an arc perpendicular to that 
circle, and passing through the centre of the heavenly 
body. The declination of the sun is easily found by 
a simple stating in spherical trigonometry; which is, 
as radius is tn the sign af the suns longitude, so is 
the sign of the olliquity of the ecliftic to the declina- 
! tion required. If it were, therefore, required to find 
j the declination of the sun on the 1st of May, 1819, 

: when his longitude was -lO’’ l-l' lb'', and the obliquity 
i of the ecliptic 2.'5‘' 27' 2b", by using logarithms, w e 
should have. 

As Radius.10 0000000 

Is to the sin. 40° 14' 4b' . 9'8102b(i0 

i So is the sin. 23° 27' 2b" . 9'GOO 1084 

I -- 

' To the sine of the declination 14® o4'3U"=9’4103844 

i The declination of anv heavenly bodies, of the stars 

I . . . > 

: for instance, may also be found in the following 

,■ manner. Take the meridian altitude of the star at 
any place where the latitude is kflown ; and the 
complement of this will be the zenith distance, wliieh 
is north or south, as the star is north or south of the 
observer at the time of observation. Then when the 
latitude of tlie place, and the zenith distance of tlie 
star, arc one north and the tither south, their diffe¬ 
rence is the declination ; which is of the same name 
with the latitude, when that is greater than the 
zenith distance, but of the contrary name when it is 
; less. When the latitude and the zenith distance are 
cither both iiurlli or both south, their sum will lie 
the declination ; which is necessarily of tlic same 
kind with the latitude. 

Devlinalion of tfie Ufagnelir yt edle is the angle 
which the magnetic mcridiaii makes with the true 
meridian of the place of observatii i, measured in 
degrees and minutes, on an arc of the horizon. This 
declin.ation varies with both time and place. Mlth 
respect to the variation of the first kind, the Needle 
seems to oscillate about the true north. The declina¬ 
tion at London was nothing about l.'iO years ago, 
and has now increased to about 24 degrees west, 
which is thought to be nearly its inaxiinum. The 
other variation has been supposed to be caused by the 
magnetic pole being different from that of the terres- 
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triul globe 5 iu conscqacucc ot which, any change ot' 
place produced a change in the variation. 

Duukek is the SdOth part of a circle, or the 3(Uh 
part of a sign. Each degree is divided into 60 equal 
parts or minutes; and each minute into 60 seconds. 
Ill these terms oil angles are estimated. Degrees 
and minutes are only relative measure.*, as whatever 
may he the magnitude of the circle, the number of 
divisions is the same, and consequently the parts 
themscive.s are greater or less according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Des^reeof Latitude is that part of a ineridi.m includ¬ 
ed between two points at which the difTcrence in the 
elevation of any of the heavenly bodies at the same in¬ 
stant is equal to the 360th part of a circle. If the ter¬ 
restrial meridians were perfect circles, thi.s would also 
be the 360th part of the meridian. Itut as various cir¬ 
cumstances show that this is not the case, the lengths 
of these arc.s, which correspond to a degree in the alti¬ 
tude of the celestial bodie.s, arc not precisely equal. 
Having explained in Cii.^p. II. the principles upon 
which the length of these arcs are determined, wc 
shall here only present the chief mca.sures in a tabular 
form. 

T.VBLR 

SAouung the lengtht of the degree, the date of it* 
measurement, the latitude of its middle point, the 
country in u kieii the measures were taken, and the 
measurers’ names. 
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meridians that make an angle of one degree willi 
e.ieh other at the jiole. The degrees of longituth-, 
at dilTerent latitudes, arc therefore unequal, and 
corrcspimd to those (.if latitudes only at the equator, 
II .-\s the meridians approach each other till they meet 
at the poles, the degrees of longitude continnally 
. decrease until they Itecoiiic nothing at these points ; 

' hence, a degree of longitude in any latitude is less 
I tliaii a degree on the cf|uator. Now, .as these degrees 
i are measured on tlie parallel., of latitude, they have 
the same ratio to each other as the radii of the 
.i circles, that is, a.s the cosines of the latitudes. Their 
! computation, in conscr|ucncc, liecomes very easy j for 
, if a degree of the equator lie taken as the standard 
I' of comparison, we shall have the radius to theensine of 
\ latitude, as the length of the eijuaiorial degree ir <0 
j that of the longitude. On tliis principle the following 
1 table is c.dculutcd, considering the earth as splicrical, 
|i which is sufficiently correct for all geographical 
1 ' purposes. 

TABLE 

Showing the length of a degree of longitude enrres- 
I po/uling to every degree of latitude, in geographieal 
and English miles and decimals. 


For other leng»h.s, see page lii- 
Tlic following is the length of a degree of the 
mcridiaa corresponding to every 3 d degree of latitude 
from the equator to the iwile, when the earth it 
considered as a splieroid, and the comprettion equal 
to •JTf.th of the axi». 
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Cto. miles. 
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0 
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" ' liasi given the fo/iotviog forwula for the \^tlue of f>. 
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ji A« the arc denoted Ity D is alw ays small, it is v. i). 
nearly crjual to its tangent, and eonseijucntly }> 
may be substituted for tun. I), without any sensiMi- 
i error in the result. Adopting this transformation, ttinl 
l' introducing the numeral valuc.s of the other letters, 
!| the preceding formula becomes I)=nh''- 7 yol I’; 
i which is easily computed, and gi\es the following 
simple Ri.'i.k. 

Multifiljf the square rout uf the hri^hl of the eye in 
feet by .iS’r'Jj, and the firodutt uitl be the Depres- 
,| .o'on in sfiorids .—If 11=1'' feet, .'>S'7b.’i ls= 21 !)”= 

i 1 * 9^'i and if the height of the eye lie 2 .'i feet, 
j :.S-7;h1 \'2Ti — '29 1'=4' h i", the depression in t ach 
' case respectively. 'I'he following Table, show s the de- 
j' pression for various heiglits of the tye above tin 
horizontal plane, and the distances that can be seen 
from these elevations. 

TM’.LE 


( I 


triangular spaces of low land between the different 
mouths, or near the estuaries, of great rivers, wliicU 
have been formed by the alluvial deposits of their 
waters. Thus the lower ])art of Kgyjit is usually 
calleil the IV'lla; a denon.inatiun which it first re¬ 
ceived from its resemblanee to the Greek letter of 
that name. 

Dkpbkssion, or Dir of the Horizon, is the dip|)ing 
or depression of the visual ray below the horizontal 
plane, occasioned by t!ie lieight of the observer’s eye 
above that plane. It is, therefore, necessary to snli- 
tract this (junnlity from the ohsorved altitudes of the 
heavenly bodies. Tliis depression may be easily 
e<»inputed. Let the Depression be denoted by D, 
the height of the eye by H, the mean horizontal re¬ 
fraction in terms of the arc A P, (ft;. equal 
'O/.'t/fi, by r, and tlie mean radius of the earth, equal 
to 20S02710 English feci, or ‘20()'2f».')'N)f a great 
circle by R ; then M. Dchimhrc, in his Asironomie, 
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^.^CVlIl DKUMTION'’, n I rsniMIoS*!, and SYNorrU'AL TAMLKS. chap. V. 

Pip, of tki’ Ma^rtftii- is the aiiirlc wiiich This, coiisequftitly, varies a.s the- snuare root of llie 

the ueedlc makes with the liori/oii. 'Hits an^le is height uf the eye—Now, n> it ims Ikto found ibi^t 
found to \ ary at ditTerent jilaecs, and also at the ' . when the eye is six feet uluive the >ur(»iee of the earth 
same place at ditTerent times. M. lliimlMildt has or sea, the distance that can lie S(x-n when the convex* 
jfivea the followitij; table of the Pip ol the inai;netic , ity ot the earth is the only uhstruetion, is three miles, 

McJlL-.auJ munsity ..t tW SnfMk (o.«5 \u IW i: ^ ,'ie e* :: 3 .'ii4= 17 ,/* ; 

North .\tl:iiitic Ocean, in 17!)9. j v'ti 

Tit OseTiTio’I which is an exjircssion, in miles, for the distance 
ii that can he seen, when A is in feet.—The rule, 
j tlierefore, is— .Muiiifiltt the s(/uan’ ra'.it «f the height 
of' the e’je in feet, ty 1 "1147, ‘^'•rul the firixiuit will he 
the diitiuiee thiit enn le $etn in Kng/ish iru/ec. 

; If the iieii;hl. of the eye he ;it) feet, we should have 
' I miles nearly. 

I .\t;aiii, if tile distance from an idijeet were known, 

■and its heiglu napiired, we should have 17 v'^ 

= (i ■, from which/i= ^•hlili7-ff\ or 

nerirly. Hence, if th«' distance at which an olijeet can 
he seen be 1‘2 miles, its height will tie feet 

Dll KN'.vr. .Auc is that descrihed hy any of the 
heavenly 'todies from its rising to its setting. It is 
consciiueiitiy that upon whicli the length of the dr.y 
depends. These ares iniisl evidently vary with the 
latitude of the place and the declination of the sun. 
A^'heii these are known it will t>e easy to find the 
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s the apparent surface of any of 


the heavenly bodies. These, licing nearly spherical, 
apjiear, from their great distance, to he circular planes, 
the diameter of the disc is .supfH>.«ed to Ih4 divided 
into twelve etjiial part.s, culled digits ; and the iimg- 
nitude of an eclipse is estimated by the iiutnlH'r of 
these it I'oiers. 

Dist.vmk, in geography, is the arc of a great i duration o! d.iy and night, or the seuii-diiirnul arc of 
c:irclc of the spliere passing through any two [daces. , giten place. 

This is to be coaijiuted l.iy spherical Trigonometry, If wc .suiipose three vi.ual rays to he draw n from the 
at least when extensive ; hut when the distanees .are ! observer, one to his zenith, another to the body at the 
small, plane Trigonometry will ansyver the purpose, j in.stant it appears on the lioriz.on, and a third to the 
'I'o works on this science, or to those on fieode.sia, ! P^>Ic, they w ill foi m a spherii al triangle, the three sides 
yve must refer for the incthotls of computation. i of vyhicb arc know n; yiz. the distance from the pole to 

The distaure that can be seen with a civen eleva- 1, zenith, which may Iw; denoted hy I> j the [ndar 
tion above the earth’s surface, is contained in the j distance of the boily ; which may la- re[»rcsciitcd by 
preceding Table, under the article I)r,p»r.ssio\. and Jthe zenith distance. Z, of the IkiJv, which is 
may 1 h' found as follows. ji ‘‘‘I'*"* fW-f refraction —parallax. With the.se data 

Fait A O Tl.y the radius of the earth, la; j which .subtends the angle formed b) the ver* 

denoted by r, A B the height of the eye, by A, and ji circle and the meridian may lie calculateil; and 
11 V. the tangent from the point B. by V Then, by j! *'» this calculation, writers on s|dicrical 


geometry. ni*» = A B BI)= ABfA B4- AB.) or t=A 


'! Trigonometry have investigated the foIJoiriog formula^ 
(A + 2r,) and < = A*(A-+-’Jlr)*. But, as A, in all prac> ,! 

tical cases, is extremely sroaii with respect to 2r, , Si n. * (Z+A —1>) Sin, j — A) \| 

I; \ Sin. A Sill, i) J 

The angle A being found liy this formula, and 


(A + 2r)* may be regarded as a constant quantity, 
and therefore, the value of I will vary as Ah. But, 
in all small ares the tangent is not sensibly different J re«.luccd into time, gives the duration tietween tb« 


from the arc itself, and they -nay, therefore, be sub* 
stituted the one for the other, without involving any 


j bmiy's ri.sing and pitssing the meridian, and is, there¬ 
fore, called the temi-diurnal arc. 


or lh« distance tiial eaj» be sem from ih«. IR 


material error. Hencr., t may also represent A V, J To exemplify ihc mode of computation, let it lie 

rvw rt'..*.,._ a. . . . t 


remnnred to find the scnii-dinrnal arc at Ixindon, on 
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the 22(1 of June, tlui latitude being nearly .)1“ 31', j the meridian intercepted betHmi it and the horizon, 
we shall have 29* j the sun's declination I’hc elevation of the equator, and that of the pole, are 

on that day i.s 2.3“ 28', and, therefonr, his jrolar dis- mutual couiplcmcnts. Hence, if cither be found, 
taace is 06“ .32', w hiJe his dist.mcc from the zenith is | aud substracted from 90 degrees, the remaindt r w ill 
{t0"-f-:i3' 16" — 9" =90° 33'7"; then by substituting : Ite the other. 

these quantities, and reducing the expression,(ve have. Elevation of the Pole i.s its height above the 

A=s62'’ 8'X 2= 121° 16'; which is the diurnal arc j horizon, measured hr an arc of a vertical circle, or 
rc<]uired. When converted into time, it givc.s IGh. \ meridian comprehended between the pole and the 
.14.1 m. for the length of the longest day at London. horizon. 'I'hc elevation of the pole is alway.s equal 

I to the latitude of the place, or to the arc of the 
Ij meridian comprised between the celestial equator and 


Eci.ipsi; is ,1 p.artial dej)rivation of light of any of 
the celestial bodies, l)y the interposition of some 
opakc object. This may take phn^t either with re¬ 
spect to the source of this height, or the observer. 
In the one case the body passes between the sun and 
tlic eclipsed luminary, and prevents his light from 
falling 111)011 it ; in the other, the obstacle passes 
between the luaiinary and the observer, and precludes 
the liglit which is transmitted l)y the body, from 
reaching him. In each case, the effect is a partial 
ob.scuration of the illuminated body. Kclipses are 
closely c.mueeted with physical geograjiby, by their 
use in determining the longitude of places. .S'C 
Lonoitcdk. 

Eci.iptic is that great circle of the sphere in which | 
the SHI) appears to perform his annual revolution ; or 
more properly it is the apjiarent patli of the earth 
as seen from the sun. This eirchr is in the middle of 


the zenith of the observer. Tlx; eletation of the 
north pole at Loudon, is equal to 31“ .3(t' -19" ; which 
is the uierldionul distance of London from the terres¬ 
trial equator. 

The same dehnition apfilics eiiually to the eleva¬ 
tion of a star or .any other celestial body. Aud the 
angle of elevation is that which a visual ray supposed 
to be drawn from the eye of the observer to the 
object makes with the horizon, 
i Ei.i.iPTiccrv, of the terrestrial spheroid, is the 
i' difference between the greatest ami least radii ; and 
is generally expressed in terms of the former ; that is 
; in parts of the equatorial radius. This quantity has 
: been variously stated by different mathematicians, as 
well as derived from different principles. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the chief eliipticities, with the 
! names of their authors and the bases upon which they 
are founded. 


the. zodiac, and derives its name from tiie eclipses of ’ 
the sun and moon happening when these bodies are ■ 
either in, or very near it. The ecliptic makes an | 
angle of about 23“ 28' with the equator. 'Fhis angle, 1 
however, is not constant, but dimic.i.shes by about 
50'in a century ; and, like many of the other astro- ' 
iiomical variations, is supposed to oscillate within ' 
certain limits. The motion, however, is so slow, | 
that it requires a period for its completion imieh 
beyond the extent of correct observations. It is 
upon the ecliptic that the. longitude of the stars .and 
phancts is reckoned, and the. twelve celestial signs are 
marked, commencing at that point of its intersection 
with the eipiator, which is the beginning of .-frici. 

Elkvation', generally speaking, is the height of 
any thing. Hut this terra in astronomical geography 
includes different ideas. Two or three of the most 
important shall lie explained. 

Elevation of (he Ei/iiator is the height of that 
ciriJc above the horizon as measured by an arc of 


Author;!. Klliiilirilit”.. I’rineqilr.s. 'l 

lluygens -'.-r I Theorv of (icavitv 

\ • X i * ' 

j.\IauiH.-rtuis,lkCj| I : ^ [M,nsuration of 

Swanlierg . v-'- iT/, ; I 

. ('ol. Lampton ’t v .. •* 

('l.(iruut ■( i'tt-.t iRolatiTv Motion 

l,.apiaee j\’ibr.ilion olthe|)enduluni 

Triesncckncr Tair iOreult. of the fixed stars 

Laplace c iPreees'.ioii and Nutation 

"I liT {Theory -f the mm>n. 

' Eqvation of Ti.mk is the difference between true 
I .-.nd apparent time, or that which is shown by a well- 
! regulated clock, and that indicated by a good sun¬ 
dial. This difference arises principally from the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the unequal motion of 
the earth in its orbit. From these causes, the appa¬ 
rent agrees with the true time only on four days in 
the year. These arc alwnt April Kith, June 16th, 
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September 1st, ami Deeciuber the ‘Jotli. The eqna* 
tion is greatest in the beginning of November, when 
it is nearly Itiin. His. It is calculated for every dav 
at noon, and given in tlie Nautical Almanac; and is 
sometimes to be added to, an<l at others subtracted 
from, the time as shown by a good sun-dial, to obtain 
the true time corresponding to the same instant. For 
exanijilc, if it w ere required to find the time on the 
•JOth of November, lMg,wheu the dial indicated lorn. 


after 12 ; we should hav 

f. 



b. 

m. s. 

Time by the dial.. 


1.1 0 

Equation of time .. 

(subtract) 0 

M irr 

True time. 


0 -i2-:{ 


Eqcatok is the great circle of the sphere which is 
every where ecjually distant from the poles. It is 
thus sup{x)sed to divide the surface of the sphere into 
equal hemispheres, the one north, and the other 
south. The terrestrial equator is frequently called 
the line, by navigators. The celestial circle is also 
called the c<juinoctia!. Geographers commence their | 
reckoning of latitude at the equator. .All pLaccs, ! 
therefore, that are situated on that circle have no j 
latitude, and the days and nights arc always of the ii 
same length. Longitude is also reckoned in degrees 
of the equator. 

KyvixocTi.si, is a great circle of the heavens cor¬ 
responding to the equator on the earth. It cuts the 
horizon of any place in the cast and tvest [wlnts ; and 
when the sun arrives at this circle it rises and sets 
HI these points, and the days and nights are then 
equal all over the globe. It was from this circum¬ 
stance that it obtained its name. Hcclinatlon is 
reckoned north and south from it. Tlic right ascen¬ 
sion of the heavenly bodies is also reckoned on this 
circle, from the first {mint of Aries to 300 degree.s. 

L<}IT\o.\ka are the times when the sun enters the 
equinoctial points, or those where the ecliptic cro.sses 
the cqo.ator. Tlii.s is alwut the ‘dist of March, and 
ihc of Seplcmljer ; the former being the /Vr- 
na/, and the latter the ylutumnal equinox. These ; 
points, as well as all others of the ecliptic have a rc- [ 
trogridc motion towards the west { which constitutes | 
the pheooiiiena denominated the prtcettiim q/’ tie I 
cvnmojTM, which is aiwut in a year. j 

Etp.koscians arc the inhabitants of the temperate 
..ud frigid zones, whose shadows at noon arc always 
directed towards the poles, j 


Evai*ob.vtio.v, in Natural Philosopliy and Physical 
Geography, is the couv'ersioa of water into vapour, 
which, by this process, is raised into the atmos¬ 
phere; and by a sulMequcnt, but partial, condensation, 
torms clouds. For the quantity of evaporation in 
different regions, see Chap. III. Page cxxxix. 

As a very considerable part of the earth’s surface 
is covered with water, which is constantly evaporating 
and mixing with the atmosplieru in the state of vapour, 
a precise determination of the rate of cvafwralion 
luu.st be of very great im|K>rtaucc in physical Geogra¬ 
phy. .Accordingly, many c.xperiineuts have Imen 
made by different philosophers to delcrinine this 
fKiiiit. No person has succeeded so rompletely as 
Mr. Dalton ; but many curious particulars had been 
previously ascertained by the labours of Uichman, 
Lambert, Watson, Saus.-.urc, Oc Luc, Kirwan. and 
others. From these we learn that evaporation is con¬ 
fined entirely to the surface of tlie w atcr to which it i.s 
consequently proportional. Much more vajMuir, therc- 
^ fore, rises in maritime countries, or those iiitcrs[M.'rsed 
J with lakes, than in inland countries. More also rises 
I during hot we.ither th.in cold ; hence the qiiantitv 
of evaporation depends upon the teinpcr.aturc. Tlic 
precise law has been discovered by Mr. I>alton, who 
says, in general, that the quantity evaporated from a 
given surface of water per minute at any tein|H'rH- 
i lure, i.s to the quantity evaporated from the same 
■I surfaee at 21J°, as the force of the vajnvur at the first 
temperature is to its force at the latter. Hence, to 
discover the quantity that will be lost hy evaporation 
from water at a given teinjieraturc, we have only to 
ascertain the force of vapour at that tenijM ra- 
turc. But the quantity of vapour arising from 
water, even when the tempcfc'jirc i.s tlic same, 
variv.s according to circninstances. It is least in calm 
weather, and greatest with a strong wind. Mr. 
Dalton has given a table tliat shows the quantity 
raised from a circular surface of six inches in dia¬ 
meter, at different atmospheric tciiifH'ruturcs. 'nic 
first column expresses the temperature j the second 
the corrcsjKmding force of v'i|K>ur ; the other three 
columns give the number of grains of water that would 
be evaporated, at (he resjicetive tenperatores, on the 
^ supposition of there Iming previously no aqueous 
. vapour ill the atmosphere, 'fhese columns present 
bearty the extrcinc.s and the mean of evaporation, for 
the first is calculated u|mn the supjKisition of 33 
I graiics per minute from a vessel of inches to dia- 
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meter 5 the second -15, and the third o.'i grains per 
minute. 

TABLE 

Of the J'orcc and quantify (>/' Evaporation at different 


temperatures. 


Tempe¬ 
ra III re. 
210* 

Force of 
Vii|iiair ill 
iiielies 
■JO 

F.vaiinratiiig force in grains. 

1‘20 

1.44 

189 

no 

• 1 V'J 

-.42 

•67 

•82 

a 

•l.st 

•.i4 

1 -69 

•8,4 



-.46 

•71 

•88 

t:{ 

•144 

•.48 

•7;} 

•91 

s-t 

•J.SO 

•<,o 

•77 

•91 

2,5 

• 1 .'16 

•6* 

•79 

-97 

26 

*16'^ 

*65 

•82 

102 

27 

•168 

•67 


1 0> 

2H 

•174 

•70 

•**o 

110 


•1!)0 

•72 

•93 

ffi 

r>i> 

• t no 

•74 

9.'» 

117 

:n 

•lOJ 

•77 

■99 

1-21 

.‘isi 


•lU) 

1 -O.-I 

1 26 

art 

•207 

•a;i 

f07 

1 -.30 


•214 

•86 

1-11 

1 Ji 

.■5,v 

•221 

•89 

ft t 

1 •.•)9 

ofi 


•i>2 

fl8 

fl:, 

:’,7 

•2.:7 

•0,4 

1 > 6i ,4 

119 

.SR 

•24 s 

•90 

f26 

1 •.) 4 

;'.y 

•2.41 

1'0‘J 

f.JI 

1 60 

40 

•26.i 

I -ns 

r.i.4 

fO) 

41 

•2;;t 

1 '(>9 

f.}0 

in 

42 

•2».'t 

ft.-; 

tis 

1-78 

4.} 


1-18 

f.41 

f8.> 

44 


f2‘2 

t-.47 

1 9-? 

4.4 

•.■>I(> 


1-62 

109 



f.-ll 

f(.8 

V06 

47 

•J.-i'.) 

I •;>6 

1*75 

2-1.3 

48 

vi.si 

f40 

f80 

«‘2I) 

4‘J 


ft.) 

f86 

2*’.‘It 

•SO 

•.•17 1 

l-;>0 

1 yv 

V*'i6 

.SI 



I 99 

2-44 

S2 

•401 

1*60 

i?-o6 

2'.41 

.Vi 


l*6li 

2 ft 

1 

.St 

•42.1 

f7l 


2-69 

.if 

•44.1 

1-77 

£•28 

2-78 


* l.Srt 

1-8.4 

2 .i) 

2 88 

.S7 

•474 


‘2-4.t 

2-98 

S8 

•490 

JOii 


;ioa 

S'* 

•Sl)7 


2-61 

.3-19 

60 

•S24 

SIO 

2 70 


61 

•.442 

e-j7 

V 7 9 

.3 41 

62 

V)60 


£•83 

:j\>2 

6.4 

•.4711 

•-'•;) t 

2-97 

*V65 


•S97 

C-.'>9 

.'!-()7 

6 

65 

•616 

••46 

16 

.3U7 

66 

•6.S.> 

3'.41 

;}'27 

;f99 

67 

•6.4.5 

2-6-2 

3-.-t7 

4'12 

68 

•676 

2-70 

;1'47 

4-21 

61» 

•6cm 

2-79 

3-S9 

.f.3H 

ro 

•721 

2-88 

.3-70 

4‘5.'i 

71 

•74;4 

*•<*8 

3-8.J 

4-68 

72 

•770 

.1-03 

.■t-96 

4-84 

7.4 

•7l)6' 

.f!R 

4-n9 

.400 

7t 

•I12.i 

.8- 9 

4-2;} 

.4 17 

7.S 

•11.41 

.V40 

4-;t7 


76 

•Olio 

.J-.4* 

4-,42 

,4-.43 

77 

•910 


4*68 

.4-72 

78 

•940 

.3-76 

4-8J 

.S-91 

79 

•971 

3-88 

4-99 

6)0 

no 

1M»0 

4 <H» 

.414 

6-29 

St 

1-04 

4-16 

.V.J.S 

6-.44 

«<( 

107 

4-28 

.4-.40 

6.73 

et 

JIO 

4-40 

5*1)6 

6-91 

M4 

114 

4-.46 

.4.86 

717 

JB/f, 

ri7 

t-6U 

6-1)7 

7-46 


F. 

Fi.ux and Reflux are regular periodic motions of 
the sea. .Sec Tides. 

j Foci 0 / an Ellipse are two points in its transverse 
I axis, one on c.ach side of the centre; and such, that 
J riglit lines being drawn from them, to meet in any 
I point of the jH?riphery, their sum is always equal to 
j tlic transverse axis. The orbit of the cartii being 
' an ellipse, and having tlic sun in one of the foci, 

I makes the distance between these l»o<lies vary at 
! different periods of the earth's annual revolution. 

, This renders the motion of the earth in its orbit nn- 
: equal, and causes him to be longer by about eight 

i 

I days on the north, than on tiic south, side of the 
, celestial equator. 

I Force is any power tliat either produces, or has a 
tendency to produce or destroy, motion. See Ctrdri- 
' fugal and Centripetal Force. 

i <i. 

il 

ii Ge.\iixi, the Twins, is the third xodi.ical sign, re¬ 
presenting t’a,stor and Pollux, and marked n. 

(jeocextric is a term n|>|>iicd to the situation, 
motion, latitude, longitude, &c. of q planet, as seen 
I from the earth. 

j Glaciers is a name given to extensive fields of ice 
i among the Alps. Some of them clothe the elevated 
I vallics on these lofty regions, while others envelope the 
I sides and summits of the mountains ; the former .are 
j| denominated lower, and the latter w/iy/cr glaciers. The 
j glaciers in general owe their existence to the partial 
■ ; melting of the snow that falls in those rugged and ele- 
I vated regions. Those in the vallics consist chielly of 
solid ice. On the summits of the mountains they are 
principally composed of snow, and on the sides of a 
I mixture of bothj being much firmer than the one, 
hut less compact thau the other. For their formation 
see Chapter 111. 

ClxoMON is an instrument for ascertaining the alti¬ 
tude and declination of the he.ivenly bodies by means 
of their shadows. It geiier.ally consisted of an upright 
pillar or column, and sometimes of a pyramid ; HtSd 
was the first instrument used for finding'the meridian 
altitude of the sun, by means of the proportion w Inch 
the length of the shadow hud to that of the instru¬ 
ment. This was first done by Pytheas, at Marseilles, 
about the time of Alexander the Great j when be found 
the height of the gnomon to the length of the shadow 
at the summer solstice, as 213 to GUO •, the same 
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ratio which fiasscndi foiin<l at tlu- same place nearly 
2000 years afterwards. Iti drawing their conclusions 
from the use of this instrument, however, the ancients 
di<l not take either /{t'Jrarlion or Porallax into the 
account; and they supposed the shadow to ()<• 
bounded by u ray coming from the centre of the 
sun instead of his upper limb. 

CiUAViT.vriON is the tendency which every particle 
of matter has to every other particle, at finite dis¬ 
tances from each other. What is called gravitation 
with respect to the gravitating body, is ( ailed at¬ 
traction, ill reference to tlie body gravitated to. .\.s 
all bodies, whatever may be tlteir nature or magni¬ 
tude, are only aggregated p.artieles, gravitation 
takes place proportionally between them ; and this 
power thus becomes tlie most universal agent of 
the material world. It is by it that bodies retain 


bodies freely obey the intlucncc of this power they 
idways descend in directions perpendicular to the 
, snrfaci; of the earth, at the point were the line of that 
j direction would penetrate it j and the spaces through 
nhieh they descend are pro|>ortional to the sipiarcsof 
the times of dex'ent. Tims, if the times, for example, 
^ be as tlie numbers I, 2, .S, I, tte., the spaces will bo as 
; ■ 1, I, 9, If', Ike.The spaces arealwavs the same in the 
same time,wliaU'Vor may be tlie magnitudes or masses 
j of the bodies, independently of tin' resisfanee of the 
medium through which tliey move. This shows that 
irravity is proportional to the (juaiitities of m.itter, or 
the niiiuher of particles, they contain. The inerements 
i of velocity, and eoli'etpienlly the whole velocities, are 
I also proportional to the times of deseeiit. lienee, 
j w hen tlie sp.iee deserilM <1 and the velocity aeiiuired in 
1 auv given unit of time arc known, flic space and 


their forms ; that the romponent parts of the earth, 
and the other planets, are not dissipated in the 
boundless regions of space ; that terrestrial bodies, 
when unsupported descend to tlio eartli, that the 
planets and their satellites arc retained in their orbits 
and that the solar system itself maintains its place in 
the universe. 

All the phenomena of gravitation unite in proving 
that the law by which its intensity is recnlated, is 
directly as tlie mass, anti rf\']iTiirnllij as the sipiareof 
the distance of the gravitating body. Hence arises the 
following proportions. F denote the gravitating 

force, M the mass or quantity of matter in any body, 
and 1) its distance \ f, m, and d, the same things with 
respect to any other body ; then we have, 

F a.s ^ , and fas • 

\) • d ’ 

and consequently 

p . ^ 

•' D‘ ■ d^’ 

From this general proportion, the ratio of cither 
the masses or the distances of bodies arc easily found 
in terms of each other; for, by multiplying by !)• and 
d‘, we have, 

M : m FD^ : ffP ; 

anil again, by dividing the terms of this last pro- 
jKirtion by F and f, and taking the square roots of 
the quotients, we shall hare. 



Gravity is that forcit by which all terrestrial bodies. 


i velocity fi'r any other time may easily be found, or 
the time corresjionding to any other sp.iee or ^eloeily 
ascertained, by the following formula' : viz. 

,v — irf ~ ^ gt = : 

where ,t=the space, ( the time in seeimds, v the final 
velocltv, and g the space tbrongb wliieli a heavy body 
de.seelid.N by tinr action of gravity in one si eoiid, 

(ii i.P, ill a geographic.i! seii.-e, is an arm of the 
se:i, and is generally narrower at the enlrain e than 
within;, as the (iulf of N'enice, on the south of Furopc; 
the I’ersian (iiilf, on the south of Asia ; and the 
Gulf of Mexico, belueen that country and Florid.i. 

II 

Hkat, in physical Geography, i.s indicated by an 
increase of temperature, and the sensation it pro¬ 
duces upon the organ of feeling. For its quantity in 
the atmosphere, sec Te>ii*kiiatlrk. 

irr.LiocENTHu: is a term ap[»lied to denote the place 
of the heavenly iMxlics, as they would appear to a 
spe'etator situated in the centre of the .sun; ns helio¬ 
centric latitude, heliocentric longitude, fkc. 

Hemispiirrk is half the glotie, when it is sup¬ 
posed to l)c cut through the centre by the plane of 
one of its great circles. This term, however, often 
; indicates merely the sorfucc of the scmi-splicrc. 'Fhe 
i hemi.splicres of the terrestrial glolic ore denoted by 
I di6rcrent names w hen formed hy the intersection of 
different circles. Thus, the equator separates the nor- 
’ them and southern hemispheres ; the meridian divides 
llic eastern and western ; and the horizon the upper 


when unsupported, arc caused to descend towards the and lower. TTic same denorainotions, also, apply 


centre of the earth. Eximrience proves that when to the celestial sphere. 
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Hokahy is somctlilng relating to hours, as liorary 
aiigie, liorary circle, liorary motion ; which see. 

FIohahy A.vock is the angle formed by the meridian 
of any place and that which passes through the centre j 
of a heaveniy body at a given instant. Ily computing I 
this angle, we find the time at the. place of observation !. 
wliich is necessary for determining the latitude of the j 
place from several altitudes of the sun taken near the ; 
meridian ; or for calculating the longitude, either by ! 
means of clirononieters, or from the distance of the 
moon from the sun or the stars. The calculation of 
the horary aiiir/e is, therefore, one of the most Im¬ 
portant [iioblenis in Xaiitieal Astronomy and Phyxiral 

(iriionipliii. 

I'roiii the monient tlie son pas.ses the ineridiaii, till 
he aiilves at 1S0“ distant, the horary angle in- 
cn.Mscs ; but from that inoinent it diminishes till it 
becomes nothing, at the instant of apparent noon, 
in the lir.sl half of the astronomical day, therefore, 
the hor.iry angle, expressed in time, is e(]ual to 
the hour itself; but, in the other half, the time is 
equal to the ililTerence betwei'ii that angle and twenty- 
four hours, or bi t ween it and twelve hours, when 
the civil day is iiseil 

As the sun’s altitude \ aries every nioment when he 
is above the hori/on, the horary angle, may he calcu¬ 
lated from an observation of that altitude. This va¬ 
riation in altitude, however, is not uniform ; but 
is greatest when the sun jcisscs the prime vertical, 
and becomes notliiiig when he reaches the nuridiau. 
The obseriations which give the horary angle with 
the greatest accuracy, are those that are made when 
the variation is greatest, which is when his azimuth 
attains its maximum. 

Haling made and corrected the requisite observa¬ 
tions, and denoted the altitude of the heavenly body 
by A, its distance from the elevated pole by 1), the 
latifuile of the place by I,, and tlic horary angle by 11, 
nstroiiouiers have investigated the following formula 
for the value of this angle, viz. 

Sin A)Sin.(L-bl)—.\)yl 

" ' Cos. L Sin. 1). " “ / ’ 

from which II is easily found when the values of the 
other letters are given. Suppose, for example, that 
on the morning of the 24tli of May, IHM, in north 
latitude 13“ l.V, and east longitude 23“ 30', a series 
of observations was made on the sun’s lower limb, 
from which it was concluded, that the moan altitude 
was 2jr 23*, corresponding to the mean time 
7h. Kim 2'.)s.; the height of the eye being eighteen 
(feet. Thcffl we have the true altitude 2!)’ la' 28*; and. 


, AND SYNOPTICAL TA11LE5. CCiil 

sinec the sun’s declination and the latitude arc both of 
the same denomination, the, polar distance is (i!>“ 9'. 
These being substituted in the preceding formula, in¬ 
stead of the respective letters, wc have 
{11 = 31" 3' W 

. wliicli, iniiltiplied hy 2, and reduced to time, at the 
rate of to an hour, gives lli. 32m. 24'5s. for the 
horitrif au^le, required. 

liorary drcirx, or hour circles, arc the meridians 
drawn on the surface of globes or maps, at tlie dis- 
taiiee of l.‘)“ from each other, and thus denominated 
from llie eirciiiiistance of the sun passing over that 
space ill (he interval of an hour. 

Horary motion is tlie motion of any thing, as 
incasurtal by the sjiace it pas.ses over in an hour, 
i 'I'liiis, ilic borarv motion of tlie earth on its axis is 

I 

! Iin that time j for as anv point on its surface de- 
: scribes aeomplctc circle in twenty-four hours, we have 

' .lAo o _ J 

[24 

! lIoHizoN is the great circle of the sphere wliieh 
; divides its siirf.icc into the upper and lower hemis- 
: plieres. In this sense it is called the rational horizon, 

, and its plane passes tiiroiigli the centre of the earth, 

■ Horizon, sensible or visible, is that small circle of 
' the sjiliere which bounds the observer’s view, and 
, separates the. visililc from the invisible part of the 
globe. 'I'liese two horizons when a|>|ilied to the earth 
arc parallel to each other, and their distance is nearly 
equal to its seiuidiamoter ; but, when extended to 
the heavens, they almost coincide, on account of their 
immense distance. The poles of these circles are 
in till' zinitli and nadir of the observer, 
j Iloi u t'ircle-i. Sec Horary C rcles. 
j Ilviiuot.BAiMiv is a delineation of the .npieous part 
i of the tencstrialglobe ; especially the seas,with their 
\ coasts, shoals, rocks, soundings, ^c. This study is 
of the greatest importance to navigation; as the 
safety of the siiip and crew may often depend upon 
the knowledge which it presents. 

llYORi).Mr.Ti:K is an instrument for measuring the 
humidity of the air. 

I. 

Ixct.ix.ATiON of the ICarth's yl.ris is the angle it 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic. As the axis is 
periK'niliciilar to the plane of the equator, and the 
plane of the ecliptic is inclined to it in an angle of 
23" 28', the inclination of the earth’s axis to this latter 
I plane, is, consequently, equal to g0“—23" 28’=66" 32'. 

I Inclination of the Solar Hayt is an expression often 
employed in physical geography, and implies the an- 
I gle they form with the earth's surface at the time and 
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place of observation. 'I'liis anj'le evidently varies at 
(litTereiit times; for the sun i.s uiueh more elevated at 
the same place in sumiiicr than in winter. At Lon¬ 
don, for instance, his greatest meridian altitude is 
nearly til“ .ill', and his least only I.'i" This incli- 
natiim, also, varies with the distance of the place 
from the cjpiator. At the tropic of Cancer, the son 
is vertical at t'ie same time that his rays form an 
angle of tU" oit'at London. 

Intercalartf Day is the day composed of the odd 
6 hours in every year, and is added to the 3C.') dajs 
every leap year. 

lsi..AM> is a portion of land wholly encompassed 
by water, as CJreat Britain or Ireland. The sur¬ 
rounding medium may be cither the sea or a lake, 
for some of the larger lakes co'ilain several islands. 

IsTUML’s is a narrow neck of land, uniting tun con¬ 
tinents, or frequently a peninsula to a ccniinent; as 
the isthmus of Darien, or Panama, vr Inch unites North 
and South America; aud the isthmus of Suez, which 
joins .\sia and Africa. The isthmus of Corinth, also, 
joins the Morca to the rest of Crcece. An i>ilhmus, 
therefore, separates two seas, and is i>p|X'sed to 
a strait or channel, whicli divides two portions of 
land, either insular or continental. 

L. 

Lake is a portion of water, either entirc-ly sur¬ 
rounded hy land, or having no other outlet than a 
river, by which its contents are discharged. I-akes 
are nunierou-, and necessarily form a feature in the 
subsc<picnt descriptions ; those of Constance am! (>c- 
Dcva, on the Ixsrders of Switzerland, or those of much 
greater extent io the northern regions of America, 
may serve a.s examples of the definition. U'hen a lake 
is very extensive, it obtains the denomination of a 
sea, as the Caspian spa. 

L.^titi i*k is the distance of a place from the equa¬ 
tor, and is estimated in degrees, oiinutes, &c. on the 
arc of the meridian pa.ssiog through the place. Iletire, 
tiip lititiidc is either north or south, as the place is 
situated on tlic north or itnnth side of the equator : 
thus, lamdon is in latitude :'>!• 31' north; and I'aiis 
in -Is" Tin. hititii'le of a jilacc is always equal 
to till; elevation of the pole almve the horizon of that 
place. As a knowledge of latitude is of the grcrife.st 
im|jS)rlanr.e in geography, navigation, and astronomy, 
wc have explained in Chap. II. .s.;ine of t!ie mcthml.s 


' by which it is usually found, and to which we luuat 
iu>w refer. 

I Latitutle, in astronomy, is the distance of a star, or 
i planet, from the ecliptic ; or it is the arc of a great 
circle iKtriiendicular to the ecliptic, intercepted be- 
: tween that circle and the eentre, of the heavenly 
; body. 

1 Latitudfs IncreiLun^ is an expression by which 
the enlarged parts of the meridian in the eonstrue- 
tion of .Mercator’s Chart arc deiiotcd ; aiul tlietu 
are aNo frequently st\led Meridional Darlx. Tables of 
j them are accnratelv calculated, and arc of great utility 
' in the construction aud use of these Maps. W’c have 
! explained in Chap. II. tlu' principles u|K]n uhich 
■ they are computed. .\ud the following brief table 
j ..hows tlie lengths wbieh ought to he given to the 
I degrees of latitude, in charts of this kind, answering 
‘i to the corresponding increase in the longitude. Al¬ 
though only e.nhraeiug every degree, and taken to 
the nearest unit, it will he sutlicient for all coiuioou 
j geographical purposes. \\ hcii the length is retpiired 
1 for every minute of the quadrant, see ll"lcrl\un't 
■■ Xai-i^tilioi, ami other .similar works. 
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ij i.c.vr.i'i',, marine or geograpliie, is the twentielli 
part of a degree, or three nanlira! minutes or 
miles. If estimated in Finglish miles, it is equal to 

10 1 ' 
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Leai’ Yeak, or Bissrxtih, is every fourth year, and 
derives its name from its t ontaining one day more 
tliati the common year. Tlie common year has 3C.> 
days, but the leap year 3(iC; the odd day being 
added to February, which makes that month consist 
of 2i) days. 

Cko (ft),the L ion, is one of tlie signs of the Zo¬ 
diac, into whicli the sun enters about the 23d of July. 

LiiittA, (£s), or tlic Balance, is one of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and that which the sun enters 
about the 23d of Seplcinber, when he crosses the 
C(]uator from north to south, and the autumnal 
quarter commences. 

LoNun t'DK is the distance of a pl.acc, eastward or 
westward, from the first meridian, and is measured 
on an arc of the equator. It is by the combination of 
latitude and longitude that the situation of a place, on 
tlic surface of the globe, is determined. 

In addition to the explanation given in Chap. II., 
it may be ob.served, that Eclipses of the Moon would 
be highly servicc.ible in finding longitude, if they 
were more frequent; for as her light is derived 
from the sun, and her ecliiises are formed from the 
passage of the earth between her and that luminary, 
she must be then deprived of her usual light, and 
this obscurity is visible from every part of the earth’s 
surface, to which she has then risen. Now, as what 
is required for this determination, is a sign.d that 
can be seen from distant parts of this surface, at the 
same moment of absolute time, the moon is well ada[)t- 
cd for the purpose; more particularly as the number of 
spots on her disk afford the means of making seve¬ 
ral observations during the same eclipse. This en¬ 
ables us to compare the relative times at any two 
jihaces, and, from this comparison, to deduce the dis¬ 
tance of the meridians. Ily taking a mean of all the 
results, greater accuracy is obtained. 

It is not, however, absolutely necessary to have 
observations made at both places ; for if the begin- , 
ning and end of the eclipse be calculated for one of 
them, it will generally be sufficient; as, by comparing 
this time with that of observation at the. otlier 
jilace, the difference of longitude may be de¬ 
duced. If, therefore, the longitude of the place for 
which the eclipse was calculated, Iw known, that 
of the place of observation is also determined. It 
was in this manner that M. Balande found the 
longitude of Cashine, a place near the Caspian 
sea, from an observation made on the eclij sj of 


the Moon, hy M. Beauchamp, on the 30th of July, 
1787. 

The end of the eclipse at h. m. sec. 

Casbine was .. 7 d.5 30 solar time. 

The same calculated for the 

meridian of Paris wa.s.. 4 36 38 

I The difference of the times ■ 

was equal to. 3 8 o2 

This converted into degrees and minutes will give 
the longitude required. The bait way of doing this 
; is to divide the minutes and seconds by 4, to reckon 
, the minutes in the quotient as degrees, and the 
! seconds as minutes ; and then add the product aris¬ 
ing from multiplying the hours by l.'i. 

ccordiiig to this method, we have in m. 
the present example.. ‘l;s .'ij 

2 - l.'i' 

.Also .'111. X 1.-)= l.a 

j The longitude east of Paris. 47* 1'!' 

j Bclipscs of the Sun may also be employed for 

I ascertaining the longitude, but the calculations are 

, more difficult than for those of the moon. I'his diffi- 
' • 

! ciiltv arises from the circumstance, that in .solar 

|l 

i eclipses, there is no real deprivation of light, as in 
j, those of the moon. The sun is then_ only partially 
I obscured by the passage of the moon between him 
j and the earth, which causes a sol.ar eclipse at some 
j places, witho it any such phenomena hap|K'uing at 
I others. Ni'ither the beginning nor end of the eclijise 
I w ill therefore be seen at the same muineiit of alisoliite 
i time at any two places, unless they are situated on the 
same meridian. Hence, the calculation of the real 
I times of these appearances becomes more tedious and 
; complicated. 

Eclipses of Jupiter's sulellit . ; re abo [iroper 
celestial phenomena for finding longitude. For as 
these accompany their primary round the sun, as the 
moon does the earth, they are frequently deprived of 
their light, in passing througli his shadow, in which 
they appear and disapjiear almost instantaneously. 
Thefirst and second satellites arc best adapted for this 
pnrjiose.as their motions are the most rapid, and their 
iclipses the most frequent. The longitude deduced 
from them, may, tlterefore, be rendered the more cor¬ 
rect. The utility of these eclipses, in promoting the 
scieucc of Geography, w;is early perceived, and 
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tables of tlieir |ihoitomciia have !>een eah uljutl. As 
the cotntneneeiuciit an.I teriiiiii.iti.>ii of e.uh .vlipse is 
seen at the same moment, at all I'l lees »lu re Jupiter 
is then I MMe. the .htrerenee in the time at whieb the 

same eelip-eis ..hsfi ve.l at anv t« o pi-lees, eouvertea 


CHAP V. 


into tieutees aii.t i.ruaiu-s, will eivo the .litYerOuee of 
ion.;i!io'e lu tacen lUeni Wlu-a only one observation 
In ma.h', the time m in he compared «lth that w’nu h 
!; 1 -. I v. n calculated for some oilier place, wliere tl.e 
loii^ituile is known, and the dilVerence of \oni;ilaile 
tluis ascertained.—^'Ihesc ccUpscs, however, can only 
If used for fiiid'uii' the lono'iludc of places on land , 
as the iiistrimicnls requisite for ohsa-rviii!' theui c.uinot 
he used with sutbeient steadiness at sea. 

Occult iliii’is <>J tkcJixed star^ at'u.*rd another uieaus 
of dtteniuuiug the longitude of the place, whore the 
observation is made, provided its l.itilude (f previ¬ 
ously known ; hut the method hy w hich this is accom¬ 
plished, involves a calculation lery trouhlesome to 
those NN !u> are not accustomed to astronomical com- 
potations. It would, however, he of gia.it servii 
to geography, if travellers would observe tiu-se j! 
phenomena a- frequently as po-sihle, as hy this 
means the loniritudes of numerous places would 
receive correction ; and the calculations may be subse¬ 
quently made either by themselves or others. 

'/'nc of also present opportunities 

for the deterniinatiun of longitude ; but tlie intervals 
between their recurrence are so protracted, th.it they 
arc seldom available for that puriwisc. M. D-.lan:Lro 
n.a.s calculated all the transits of this planet that can 
liapjKii Iftivceri the years !)00 ami di»00, and stales 
dj at the greatest possihle number. 

As a degree of longitude is the .dbOth [lart of a 
circle, it is neccs.sarily greatest at the equator, and 
thence decrease.s to the poles,where it is nothing. I’or 
the length of the degrees corresfionding to ditTereut 
latitudes, see the T.nbi.e under Dkcrkf.. 

Longitude of a Star, &c. is an arc of the ecliptic, 
reckoned from the fxginning of .Aries to tlie place 
where the circle per(>cndicular to the ecliptic, and 
passing through the star cuts that circle. As celes¬ 
tial longitude is reckoned from the first point of Aries, 
wholly round the globe, it may lie any number less 
th.'in .'UiO*’ 

l.ii..\.NTio.v is the interval of time between one new 
m«K*n and anoiher, which is generally alxiut 29 days j 
and a half; and Nvhich, lliercforc, coiistilutct the syno- J 
dical or lunar month. 


Mvovitcoeis the sue or bulk of any InKly, and 
i> often distinguished, in jdiyslcftl science, into rra/and 
■ifirurcit mai:ftitudc, the former impKlug what the 
11 , 1 .An vealls is, atid the Utter what it apjwars tube 
■ For the iviugiiuude of the earth, and the mraus *'( 

' vseoft.iini'.’g it, sta I'uvrn.tt i{. 

,(> is .\ pi me tigufe reprvseutiiig « itUt r the whl.le 
’ or a p.ivt of iVif earth's suifavt: , Iwing a ywowition 
.of t'ue difTervitt Covuittie's, seas, uumutaius, eo.isfs, 
rivers, und other features of tho glolw, in iheni rel.v- 
tivo siui.ilious and proportions, as marly as the 
nature of the pr(.>bh'iu will admit , for a globular sgr- 
f.uo cannot be eoriectly represented oii a plane. 

; M. ips are therefore eitl er geneMul or particiil.ir, a« 
they represent the whole or a part of the earth. 
‘‘ I’lie most approved methods of construefing both 
|j kinds, as well as their use in geography, have heen 
" *" ■; expl.iineil in the "Jd (.’hapter of this K ruoncf 'no.v. 

•ri'lfr* li 

Mka>cres, in ;i gr(k^rai»hical arc eillirr 

linear or iifUiirc; the former are employed in tU' 
valuation of distances, the latter in the estimation of 
snjierfieial extent. Linear measure, therefore, is the 
length of some partienlar stanil.ird in whieli these 
distances are estimated ; as a foot, .a yard, or a 
mile. S^unre measure is consequently a square por¬ 
tion of .superficial extent, having one of these liiie.ir 
measures for the length of its side. As measiires of 
iKith these kind.s are of coiouion use, and their eonqia- 
rison of constant recurrence in geogr.iphy, wo .sh.ll 
insert in this place, for the convenience ofgeneial 
reference, some of the principal measures of both 
ancient and modern nations, with tiieir relation to thu 
standard. 

Engligh measurrs of IcnfftA. 


Iiieiie.v. 
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Fathom. 
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Pole. 

108 

16} 

•4 
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7920 

cm 

22") 

110 

■10 

6.1360 

s^fin 

1760 

880 

520 


PiirlonE. 

1 Mile. 
8 1 


Knf'lhh Sf/uare tnea»urrt. 


Inrhet. 

Foot. 



144 

1 

Yard. 


* 1296 

9 

1 

Pole. 

39204 

*721 

.KH 

1 

l.St.HIdO 

10890 

1210 

40 

6272640 

4.}.>60 

4840 

160 


Irtll489ti00 87h78JO« 3097600 


Konil. 

I Acre. 

4 1 Mile. 

to;4<;0 «560 640 1 
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Eft|{, Feet. 

("obit. .Rfiyitl U«bj'lo»i*h. P5.1K 

\1ran UnhyloiiUfh .*. I'M/ 

Jcuikli C'uillDIOII .. |■^'I7 

-Sarrf.1 . 'i 0l>2 

-ti'rivit ('i (’..imii'dii). It) 1)02 
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' So. !u 

! def ret. j niile?. i 


26 


i2C02 


Y ('vA .. N\v5tiv.u\... 

B.'il>ytohiiin. 11 H 

Delphic . (I S 10 

Drii!»i.it» . l ow 

Kfryidiiin. M.’l 

(<reek, acconiiiig to Mutton...... I tX)!) 

rol1«-N. 1 -OOt) 

('iivallo .... I'l>07 

(Ireek, r’liyhOcri.in . ri(i7 

Hclircu- . r'2_’l 

Mriredciiiian. I I GO 

Nalmal . O'BI 1 

I’tolciiiaic . I'Otlf) 

Uomaii, .'UTiiidinti; to Bernard .... O'OrO 

Picard . 0'1)G7 

r lb f0 !tG7 

Uoinan, before 'I’itiis . O'OrO 

after Titus. O'f'G.a 


Mil- 



Kin;. Miles. ' 

Sicilian . 

. ()7;>0 

Egypt ill!. 

. 1 221 1 

Ilelirow. 

.. O-r);') 

Persi.nn . 

. 1 OdG 

Roman, according to Pliny. . , 

. 0917 

Strabo . 

. 0-929 

e.. Egyptian, I’ppcr. 

. 0-2 Id 


Mi.idtc . r.’2:!G 

I/0«<T . . 1 ■ I 12 

Stadiimi. . F.jij ptian . 0 l.'l'' 

(irta k, l)el()liic . 0 1)1)2 

Olympic . O'llfi 


Mwh rn Itinaunj Mnnuvi t. 
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1 till) 1 
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10 

G-!l-20 1 

aT C'nroiiiaii(l(!l. 

11 

li-291 

Malabar . 

10 

G-920 

Kilometre, of France. 


0 622 

League, of .Anjou. 

1 Xi 

•2 097 

Arabi.i . 

I :>7-y 

1-210 


2S 

2-471 

Batavia and Java. 

iG-osr 

1302 

Bcauce .1 

1 

33 j 

2-097 i 


Berry,••• ...... i i” : 

BolojlTDa ..! .GH'dS !l•S].'i 

BourfiOgr^r . I 

Brazil. 

Brctai^tie . 

('aiiada. 

('aroatic.... (lliudodatiil 

V a\cui\e . 

I'.ncland . ... (-<:iv!,jp|/,<'(j 20 

France, Po^t —jooiKi.jM'•/ 2S ;!i J ;2'-/2'.'> 

( >eo_'r.i. or coki ! 2.) /'Jf' 

Marine. j JO 

Mc.m _ 

f»;e-ci>p'jc. 


17 jl'07'» 

Xi j2 007 
oH .'il ;2 )2.'. 
077 

' :p ICO 


UiO 




fi'uiaiia. ! 2G', 

f.\oiis.2.'} 

.Milan . GT'-'j 

M\ >ore ... (lliiido'f.'in , 1 7 

Najik" .j ■~>7'71 

Piciiiaoiit . I dN 

Poitou . 21 

Polan.l . 

Porlutral. 

Province . 

'toriKiii . 

Spain, Ncn .; IG* 

lloiarx . ... 

.liiridic.il.: 20’ 


.’.1/ N 
:;■(»)'/ 
1 ()•-':/ 

I 117(1 



Snrinani.. 



'I’oiiraine . 



Toscany. 



X'enet'niii ta.es , 


F.i .... 

. . of ( liin.i. 


Mile of 
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• « • . •• a 
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England, S'atute .. 
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Ireland .. 
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Saxony ... 
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A\'cs!plialia , 

Myriainolre, (>f Fi ance.. . 

I’arasanir, of Persia. 

I’l'ase, of Batavia. 

Boe-ning, of Siam. 

Veriit, of Russia, (’onimon 
Fixed ., 
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£r>ltrtt Supftf\i<t! i.r l\>p('^ra[ikual Measures. 


S«]Uiiri- Si). Kui;. j 


Ltaa 


■Miu's 


HtTri, of Turkey . 

( os. «w’Hiiidostiiii. 

(ios, «>l Siirut.. 

tiros, of (.ioroinauilfl. 

Miilattar . 

Kilometre, of I'raiue. 

League, of Anjou . 

Arabia . 

Artois . 

Hatavia aud Java 
Beauee . 


.. ((-OitOj 1(177 
.. |0-J I !* I 2 (C» 1 

.. ij-.-io.-. j;!i) :.S7 
,. I « 0(t(l! I7 SK(! 

..lo-()3-' 

.. |()*3(i7 
.. (t l'J J 

.. 

Il o-lti:I 

_jo-;{(i7! 13!'; 


0 3S7 

l-4(il 

(I KXi 


_ 1 


Hiissi.-i 
Saxony 

Seoteli . 

.bilesia . 

Westjilia: a . 
M\ri.init tre of IVaiu'e .. . 

I’aiiisang of Persia. 

I’fitse ot Ifalaxia. 

Koe-niiig of Siam. 

X'erst of Russia, Common 
Fixed . 
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S,|n«ie. .si). Fur.- 
Leng. I Mile*. | 


. (gcograpliic)! 1 -313 ! I a 71' I 
3(t7!tl 


(l'oliee)j2-«Jf* 
lO-KiO 
L. .‘.a 


I 

.. U (too 117 H8fi 
, j38-(iHs 

. ij:)(ii)!30(ii7 
. |(l (133 I 0 12!) 
.!()■ L 7 ! 3717 


■0037 
io 03(i 


O-l 11 
0--137 


Uerry .!()‘.‘)!)2 ■ 708)! 

liologiia...|()-117' 3‘2S7 

Bourgogne .'0‘S(i-l Itl'.'t.'lti 

Brazil.. 1 1 ‘3S 1 i 1 ((•.')(i.'i 

Brttagne .jO’3t)7 i ■1'3;)7 

Caiiad.i.O'11)1 i .V.ssl 

Carnatic.. .. (flindostan) 0’3'_7 ' 3 Dt'S 

Cayenne ..,.(()7>li): (i 1<)(I 

Fnglatul .i I-iOO ■ 1 1 ■1)7'J 

France, Post = 2()0()toi>cs|0' 1!) 1 .‘.'S.s 1 

(leograp. or eom.O'bfO 7’HJ 

Marine.llOOO ll !>72 

Mean.O'SO’s' !)'(;7'2 


(lascogne . 

(iuiana .. .’D'a.'i.’) , (i'iiKi 

Lyons.0'7.‘i'_’ 9)1.3 1 

Mii.in .(CO.'ss l'(t.‘»|) 

My ‘***r*‘. . . « (1 linijostan) 1'3S1 Iti.'ili.'i 

.Xjples . 1I3S j 

Picilniiiiit ..l)'l(j'J 2()79 

Poitou .()•()’.) 1 . S'3 I 2 

Poland . l-OOO 1197'-’ 

P<>rtiJgal.11 •'23 t • 1 1 77(i 

I'roveiue . I • 10.3 13'2'2S ‘ 

Roman States .0'(j72j 0 8.37 ■ 

Spain, New .I'l'Jl I7"23!» i 

Horary . I (JOO 11■!»7■2 j 

Juridical.()'.3,'t.3 > ()'72.3 . 


Mkbioi.vn, in geograpliy, is a great circle passing 
through the poles of the eartli, and any given place 
on its surface. It therefore divides this surface into 
!i two heniisphcrcs, the one being the eastern, and the 
otlicr the western. As the terrestrial meritlian is (he 
circle over which the sun is at noon, it is eonsc-- 
i ipiently in the ]ilane of the celestial mcri<lian with 
: vxhieh the centre of the sun coincides at (hat time. 
! Now, as by the e.arth’s revolution about its axis from 
i west to east, once in ‘21 hours, every part of the 
! ecjuator is successively prcsentc<l to the sun, all places 
'l ll).3 I.'{'228 ; il that are situated e'istward or westward of each other 


Surinam.;() .3.3.3 j (J (l !(> 

Toiiraine .[O'190; .3‘881 

Tuscany.(U'OHfi i 1 O'J.^ 

Venetian States.()• 109 I 1 '30‘2 

Li of_China.lO'Oll ! 0129 


0 OH I 
0 111 
•2777 
1-777 


I 000 
1 329 
.331;39 
21-279 


Mile of .. Bohemia.. 1 -;3()2 ! I S-70fi 

Brabant.1-000! 11 "972 

Denmark .I-N.-t2 21'9 19 

Dresden. 'J'd'JU ..'JO-H1 1 

England, Statute . 

Geographic .. 

Germany, Great . 

Com. or geogra 

Little.I-20911.3-202 

Holland.1 *108 13-204 

Hungary .i2-240 !26-936 

Iceland..(marinc)'4-939 (.'»9'12l 

Ireland.;0*2.30 2 993 

Lithuania..3 029 |30 947 

Luxembourg. 0 .390 i 6 106 

Norway.4-000 j 47H.‘'6 

Pru.'isia.I‘936 ,23-18-1 


• ' h.ave their resjxective meridians. It is, therefore, 
j; always the same hour of the day at all placr.s 
•' situated on the s.ame meridian. 

_ I 

T/ie first Mi-ridinn of aiiv eoiintrv is that from 

I I ' • • 

t , whieh its geographers, naxig.'itors and astrontuners 
I commence their reckoning of longitude. As tl.i 
; * meridi.’ins have nothing in themselves to distinguisn 
j them from eech other, tin; fixing upon one for this pur¬ 
pose is an aibitrary assumption j and henee different 
persons, nations, and ages, have commenced tlicir 
longitudes at different points, which has introduced 
much confusion into the descriptions of geography. 

Longitudes were formerly reckoned from the meri¬ 
dian which pass«.‘d through the island of Frrro ■, but 
as each country now usually adopt- ^he meridian of 
I its oxvn capital as the first, the follow ing longitudes 
will facilitate the conversion of the rccki.uiiig from 
one country to that of another, as cxpl.iined at page 
Isjii. These meridians are compared with that 
of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 


Places. Longitudes. 

o > • 

Amsterdam..4 17 30C 

Birlin.13 22 0— 

Bern. 7 20 6— 

Constantinople.28 f».'5 J.")— 

Co{M;Dhagen . 12 25 6— 
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Dresden..... 

...1.} 

4.3 

IE 

Ferro. 

...17 

4j 

50 W 

Florence. 

...11 

15 

45 E 

Geneva...... 

... .fi 

9 

30— 

Hanover . 

....9 

42 

51— 

Lisbon. 

....9 

8 

25 W 

Madrid. 

.....3 

3.3 

8— 

Munich . 

...11 

.35 

1.5 B 

Naples . 

...11 

15 

45— 

Paris. 

•... 2 

20 

15— 

I’etershurgh, St, . 

.. ..30 

IH 

45— 

Hume. 

...12 

2:> 

15— 

Stockholm ... 

...18 

.3 

45— 

Stulgard . 

....9 

11 

0— 

'J’urin . 

• • > • / 

40 

I,')— 

Venice . 

...12 

20 

57— 

Vienna ......... 

... 10 

*>■> 

45— 

M'einiar. 

...11 

W1 

0— 


DEFINITIONS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND SYNOITICAL TABLES. CCIX 

terrific dcscriplion, exhifiitiog an almost inconceiv¬ 
able picture of disorder and decay, TIa y are com¬ 
posed of vast masses of rock, that seem to docend 
almost perpendicularly into the body of the earth, and 
are destitute of all shells or organized marine matter. 
The stone of which they consist, is an immense mass 
of quartz. Here we sec Nature, as it were, in her 
elementary shape, in which rocks upon rocks seem 
like ilie skeleton of a world waiting to be clothed, 
interminable wastes,where the Creator appears almost 
to have forgotten to be gracious. 

Another species into which mountains have been 
divided, embraces those that arc more detached, 
or surrounded with groups of lower liills, tlie soil of 
which appears to l>e heaped up in a disorderly man¬ 
ner, and consists of gravel and other loose substan¬ 
ces. Many of these are truncated, or have an 
opening towards their Kununits, and are citlier com- 
poseil of, or surrounded with, masses of lava, and 
half vitrified bodies, denoting a volcanic origin. 
Mount Etna, the Peak of Tencrifie, &c. are of the 
dc.scri[)tion. 

\Vhen the stone of which mountains arc composed 
is stratified and consists of different colours and sub¬ 
stances, they are regarded as forming a separate 
class, and as having been formed by the depositions 
of water ; and this idea is confirmed hot It liy the 
horizontal po.sition of the strata and the remains of 
organized marine bodies they contain. 

It has frc(|ueritly been observed, that the south side 
of mountains, stretching from cast to west, is steeper 
than the north ■, and the west more abrupt than the 
cast, w hen they cNtcnd from north to south. ,\8 a 
more particular description of these prominent features 
of the terrestrial surface is necessarily included in 
other parts of this wairk, we shall only subjoin a list 
of the priiicijial heiglits that have been ascertained. 
Two modes arc employed in measuring these alti¬ 
tudes. Tlie one is !)y 'aking the angular elevation 
and calculating the height on the principles of gconic- 
Irv ; the other is liy the use of the Itarornctcr. The 
method of employing this instrument is explained 
under that word. 

of the pririripn! Mnnntains on the glol-e in 
English Feet, 

Europe. 


Micrometeu is an in.stnuuent by which the appa- 
■.ciit magnitude.s of ohjecls, seen through cither tele¬ 
scopes or microsco|)es, are measured. 

Milk is an itinerary measure hy which, in many 
countries, disUinces are estimated. For the different 
R'liglhs denoted hy the word, see. Mea.si'rks. 

M ixr iE of a degree is the (iOlh part of a degree ; 
and this is subdivided into tiO seconds; and each of 
'die.se again into thirds, when nccc.ssary. 

Minute of time is the (jOtli part of an hour, and tliis 
like the former is sub-divided into fiO equal parts cal¬ 
led seconds. I.ongitudc may be expressed in either 
of these measures ; that is, either in degrees and 
minutes of the circle, or in hours, minutes, and 
seconds, of time. For the conversion of the one into 
the other, see Ti.mk. 

Mount.mn i.s any considerable elevation on the 
cartli’s surface, 'i’his name is n|)plicd to both de¬ 
tached heights, and connected groups or chains of 
these emiuciu'es. Naturalists reckon several kinds 
of mountains ; and think that those different eleva¬ 
tions had neither the same origin, nor their formation 
at the same era. 

Those mountains that constitute a chain, and arc 
covered with snow, are considered as primitive. They' 
appear as the majestic bulwarks of Nature, scattered 
over the surface of the globe, and greatly exceed flic 
other kinds in height. They are generally charac¬ 
terised by ao abrupt elevation. Their shape is 
frequently conical, and their summits crowned with 
sharp, naked, and projecting rocks ; while their sides 
present cascjidcs, precipices, and valleys of the most 




Feet. 

Atpi 13,.‘>S9 
ditto 10,.t06 


Aiguille d'Argenturc 
Aiguille nolr do Ncvaehc .. 

Alice blanche. ditto 7 .-124 

All Ells . ditto 12,l‘»4 


ee 
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Angelo, St, Moute .. 

I.ipari Inlttnd* 

hVet. ij 
7>,260 Ij 

Autaiie, Pie d' .. 

.f 

!).r')2 '1 

Aiiteeeinliis, I... •• 

.. .. dato 

y.ooti ij 

4rbi/ou, Pie tl’ 

, I'l/ffHCin 

S .344 !' 

Axeiiit'erg.. 

. 

7,472 1 

Haii!> ile l''.ireg<‘.. 

.. Fi^rcnetn 

9.297 

llalme. ( <>1 «Je .. 

. 

7.S.V2 1 



’I'he liig!ie>t inhabited 

>jH>l ill Lun^jH j 


-, Siuumic of,. 

. I’pn 

1 .092 

——, I.ittle St. Honpice ., dttt > 

r.'.'iM) 

Rernliarilin .. . . 

.. .. di:U‘ 

I. >,7 72 

lUauc, Mount .. 

.. .. dirt.> 

i.'...u;2 

Blane, Pic 

.. /’yi *■«' ?•< 

111,.’O', 

Bonhoine, Col »\e .. 

. 7.7 < 

‘'-.'it'i 

Brenner, Mount 

.. .. Tur.d. 

r>/i 

Brevent, Mount 

. 

N.'sili 

Budislaw. 

Trun.iii!:. .’nui 


Buet . 

.. ditt ' 

lO.f'i'i 

Canigou. 

.. Tyrmc^t 

ll.'J'.iO 

Ceuis, Mount, Pas.s of 

• • • • y* 

(•.77> 

Cinionc, Monte, 

.. .. IfCy 

r>. 101 


. 

9 . 21.1 


Cora (la M'uli 
Crex in, Col lic .. 
Dole, 

U6iiie, Pay Je .. 
Droiuas, Point ile 
Eiger 

Euainont ,. 
Ferct, (!ol cle 


.. . 7 , 70 ' H.-M 

lfir;n n,l>J 

3 /nunt Jii> i ,CI'<,? 
. . Frum c 0,177 
.7//M 'i.:7U 
li'dvj i.ijiro 
., ditto '.'lOon 
.. ditto 7.1* 10 


Ki ixati . H,343 

Ki i\an, Coiet mine of .. Hnuf^ar^ 6,954 
Eomnit/. highest fKijnt of the VurputhtaH 1 «y 

( IntHI. . .. < 

lAOvira .. .. Aif-* 14.101 

l.ouj»*io«.. .. ditto 11,141 

Mature. J'frriirrt 

.. .. ,, d>!ti‘ 11..*70 

M.'it, the. .. Aif-t 

M.'iuli-ljora . liitff ll,6Ul 

Mill?, n'ta. SpoiH 

Muhifi .7.7*» ••.♦■70 

No '_'t r-li.'rn . ditto )7..’l7 

Ni•••'' a .. 

N’ r'.'.'.*;. T.'!< . l.oftu'.m! (t,l7'> 

tti itU r l/e. I'lii''i 1..,t.iO 

Oet-iilnr.ti„'>7ti 

(>r, Mi>ut O’ . Fttinir <'i.7l>u 

tKtfllf .. ... Siyrio 1 

IVgo.ilara .. Sjiofi 7,<>*M> 

Per.in . 11.771 

Pf/ey, Mine Oe./V./ij.e n.itli') 

Pi/.r,><’!n .. .. dij n 1 1 

Plointi lie C.intal . Fritiirr (‘...il.t 

Priei, >iiBUnil of Auilriu 1 . 

Pry (le Sansik. Fniurr OwOO 

Uithas'oerg. Sul'Jmrsr h,M)0 

Kcculrt . Mo'iHt Juia 

Ueye>, I'ic des los .. .. I’ynnrt i 7,<<'70 

Hige ♦. .. ytlpi r>,4>'0 

Rosa, Mount . ditto I.'x.rxi/ 


Fiend. 

.. ditto 

10,330 

Fiiistcraarhorii. 

.. ditto 

I3,9*'0 

Fiirka . 

,. ditto 

8,.',.30 

Fleischbank . 

Hungary 

6,16S 

Gallen:<tock ,, 

.. Alpn 

12,110 

Gemini . 

. . ditto 

7.602 

Genevne, village on .. 

.. ditto 

.3,94.3 

Glockncr, Gross 

.. Tyrol 12,9'-0 

Gotbard, St. Hospice 

.. Alpx 

7,320 


.. ditto 

9.075 

Gries. 

. . ditto 

8.290 

Griniscl, Hospice on.. 

.. ditto 

7,3.30 

Hobenwarshbe. 

.. 7yrol 

11,077 

Jocelme. 

.. Alpn 

13,869 

Jangfr.anhorn .. 

.. ditto 

13,622 

Jara, highest point .. 

.. ditto 

0,663 

Kassberg, snminit of 

.. Styrin 

0,21.3 

Keainark, peak of .. 

I/uneary 

.H,:30.S 

Koget, Gross .. 

Carinthia 

9,700 


Koth-horn. Tt/rol 9,640 

; Rothstock. Alf,H 10,312 

1 Rotondo . Cornua 8,fi91 

i S.'ilmslioe. y//jn H,913 

Scheidg . ditto (i,6l2 

I Sc'l>erhom .. 'ditto 10,H40 

Schreckhora . ditto 13,312 

S«;igne, Col de,. .. .. ilitto S,.340 

iScleve . ditto C>,\7'2 

Sruvint, Mount. ditto 14,642 

j Silver mine, near Stertain.. .. Tyrol 8,048 

j Simplon, Hospice .. .. y///w 6,822 

. —, Village .. .. .. ditto .'>,342 

SnccbalUn. h'ortray 8,100 

Snehal . Iceland 6,860 

Splugen. At}!* 6,702 

Sustcohorn.. ditto 11,690 

j Titlis. ditto 10,;»40 

|i Tchatardag. Kuttia 6,600 
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Fm. 

Varenn, Mount. Alp* 7,972 

Vilino, Mounte. Naplet 7,878 

Vi»i>, Mount .. Alp* 10,051 

Watziuann. Salzburg 9,600 

Wfchfcls. Styria 5,705 

Wctterhorn. Alp* 12,500 

For the heights of the prineip.-!! points in Great 
Driuin, see pages 1 l.'J and 209 of this volume. 

MtiU.NTAiNs IN' Asia. 

Ttie Mountains of Asia have not l^ccn determined 
with the same precision as those in Europe and 
Amerie.i. Few of them havclwen correctly measured ; 
and the following numWrs must, therefore, be consi¬ 
dered rather .as !i]iprosimatc estimates, than as the 
exact heights. The Himmali h Mountain* arc now 
thought to he the highest on the globe. miJ .some of 
the hdtie.'t peaks have l)een stated at more than 
‘2.'),000 feet above the level of the sea. Mr. Webb, 
indeed, from angles taken at three different sta¬ 
tions, makes the height of one of tlie j»eaks 27,550 
feet. Colonel Crawford, Mr. (.'olebrooke, and Mr. 
Moorcroft, all agree as to their stu|R'ndous magnitude. 
Mr. Fraser thinks the highest peaks are from 
18,000 to ‘J.'J.OUO feet above the sea, but he had not 
any instruments by which he could dctcnulue the 
point. 

Feet. 

Arar.it .. .. .. .. Turkey 9,fih0 

Chumularee . Itooian 11,960 

Egmont, Mount .. Nnc Zcnhtnd 11,130 

(ihassa . Jiootan 13,0.30 

Highest summit .. in Tibet 2.5,000 

Italitzkoi. Altaian ehatn 10,735 

Jesso, Peak of ., .. hie of Jes*u 7,6.S0 

I.a;b.inon.. .. Talentine 9,600 

Olympus. Turkey 6,500 

Ophir, Mount ,, .. Sumatra 13,8-10 

Parmesan. hie of Bancxi 1(),(X50 

J’etcha .. Chinese Tartary 15,000 

Quilpaert. hie ofQnilpucrt 6,400 

SchlangtMibcrg .. .. Altaian Chain 6,050 

Sludina . ditto 7,720 

Sochondo. Chinese Tartary 12,800 

Soomoocang . Jiootan 14,000 

Figeretzkoi .. .. Altaian Chain 10,735 

Torgonskoi. ditto 10,700 

Mountains in Africa. 

Feet. 

Amid-Amid.. .. Abyssinia 13,000 

Atlas, highest Peak of . 11,980 
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cell 


. Feet. 

Boaaet Pdatou .. J*le of Bourhtm 6,050 

Compass MonoUin .. Cape, Colony 10,000 
Eotre-deox, ridge of .. l*le of Bourbon 6,000 

Geesh.. .. Abystinia 15,000 

Gondar, Mountains. ditto 8,450 

Cros Morne .. .. Isle of Bourbon 10,240 

i Lamalmon. Abystinia 11,200 

j Mouton de Togo., .. Canary Isle* 7,400 

j Ruino. Madeira 5,162 

\ larani.'t ,, ,, .. .. Abyssinia 7,800 

I Tencriffc, Peak of .12,21 

* Various Mountaitis exist in other parts of Africa, 
but their heights are not know n. 


Mountains in A.merica. 


I’cet 


Anti.sana. 

. Ind' 

1 19,149 

-. Farrn-li()u>e on 

* • • • f //1 to j 

I- 1.3,434 

Highest inhabited spot 

on the globe J 


.. .. ditto 

17.172 

Assuay, Plain !ind Road of .. ditto 

13,123 

Axtisro, Cero d‘ .. 

MixiiO 

12,1.52 

Bayo Pongo. 

. ,, A'lUi s 

1.5,.>00 

• • a« • * 

.. Greenland 

6, (too 

Blue Mountains, highest point Jamaica 

7,13. 

Borma.. 

.. .. Andes 

10,329 

Cahonap.ita. 

.. .. ditto 

]l,r54I 

Carguirazo. 

,. .. ditlo 

15,540 

Cata ( atche 

.. .. ditlo 

16,434 

Cavainba I'rca .. .. 

,, ,. ditto 

19,3-86 

Chimborazo .. highest point of ditto 

21,441 

Chota, Mines of.. 

.. .. ditto 

11,562 

Cofre de Perote .. 

.. Mexico 

13,275 

Colaya, City of .. 

.. New Spain 

6,020 

Corazon . 

.. Andes 

1.5,SOS 

Crillon, Mounts of .. 

.. N./f'est 

.5,440 

Cunnainn. 

Al Andalusia 

6,400 

(.hiernavaca. City of .. 

.. N. Spain 

5,433 

Hisca Cas.ida 

• • • • ftdeS 

19,570 

Durango. 

.. N. Spain 

6,847 

Elias, Mount St. .. . 

. N. America 

12,672 

Itsl JiiCskl • • • • • • 

.. A'. 10,249 

Fairwcalher, Mount of 

.. ,V. America 

8,970 

Fraide, Peak of.. 

.. .. ditto 

15,129 

Oargaviraco .. .. 

.. .. Andes 

15,680 

Guachano.. .. 

.. S. America 

5,250 

Guanaxuato, City of.. 

.. N. Spain 

6,836 

Guancavelica .. .. 

.. .. Andes 

14,961 

Hinissa . 

.. .. ditto 

17,233 

Isla Gnaca, Town of .. 

.. iV. Spain 

8,481 

Iztaccihault.. .. .. 

.. ditto 

15,700 
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Fiot. 

La Publn, City of .. ^k". Spain 7,189 

Mexkv, City of. ditto 7,170 

M ines of Flaiinca X'rlica S. ^•imtrira Ki.GOO 
Moran, Mine of .. *V. Spain 8 , 0 13 

Monit; (laroii. St. Virn'ent 5,050 

Navaila of Aleriila . S. ..lmt'rtca 15.201 
Orgaiios do Actopan .. .V. Spain 9,7ti(» 

I’ai'huca, Tonn of .. .. ditto 8,1*19 

Papayan, City of .. .. S. .,^lru•rica 5,950 

Paseiiara, City of .. .. X. Spain 7.224 

Pfl^e, Mount of .. ,. Mfirtinique 5,100 

PtTote, Tow n of .. .. A'. Spain 7.727 

Pico de Tancilaro .. .. ditto )0,49S 

Potosi, summit of . .Indfs is.ooit 

Queretaro, City of .. ,V. Spain ti,.'>(i l 

Quito, ('ity of .. .. 5. . 7 w'-r)i <i 9,5 1 1 

Rea! del Monte, Mines of .. ditto 0,05S 
Riobamha, City of, highest on the globe 10,880 
Ruins of Los Paredoiu's .. ditto l;J, 2 til 
Salamanca, City of .. X. Spain 5.7li3 

San. Juan <Iel Rio, Tou-n of ditto (i.l-'O 

Santa Fe de Bogota, ( ity of . 8 . Amt'f un 8,<I9 I 
Schangilli, Plain of .. ditto 8,!>.92 

Sierra Merida .. ., .. .7e /t s 10,120 

Sierra Santa Martha .. .. ditto 15,200 

Sillu de ('ara<;<MS .. .. S. Jmirica >,42lt 

Taste, City of .. .. .. .5. Spain 5.'1.52 

Toluca, I.ake of.. .t/’i'r/co I'2.195 

Toluca, Cite of. ditto N.slS 

Trailes, Pico de. .V. .'^patn 15.159 

Valenciana, Mine of.. .. Mi tiro 7,' S7 

White Mountains L'riittd States 7,^t»0 

N. 

Naoib is that pt.»int of the heavens tvhich is di.a- 
metrically opposed to tlie zenith. It is, therefore, 
the point where a diameter drawn from the place of 
observation would meet the opposite hemisphere. 

Nkrole, magnetic, i.s a needle rnbl»ed with the load¬ 
stone, and supported by a pivot, on which it turn* 
freely, and points out the magnetic meridian. See 
(.'oMp.sss and Dre. 


earth's axis, occasioned by the attrnction of the moon, 
by which its inclination to the plane of the ecliptic 
is subject to a variation of a few seconds ; the great- 
; est extent of this variation is about ll)’ and tlie period 
. of its duration, that is, from the time of one maxi* 

! mum state to another, is about eighteen years and 
a half, which is the period of the lunar motions. 

(>. 

(>.vsrs is a term now frcipicntly applied to a fertile 
district amidst vast dc.serts of sand. Several of thf.sc 
j (HTUr in the sandy ix'caus of the .African deserts ; 

' vihere the contrast was So grr.it, as to induce the 
I ancients to regard tliem as the kesperidcs, or isles of 

I the blessed. 

Obi.iock Sphere is that position of the .sphere in 
which the axis '..s obrnpielo the horizcai. I he eipiator 
and the jiarallel aho cut that circle nbliijindy. It is 
r this ohli<iuity whicfi ocra«ion.s the variation In llte 
i| lengths of the Jays and nights, and the ditrerence of 
!i the seasons. 

,1 , 

,5 Obi.ioiti v of the I'.i'iptir, see 

On oi.T.c rio.x is tin- uhseurati.m of any star, or 
planet, hy the interposition of tlie Moon, or .some 
other planet. For its use see Lo.voiTroc. 

OcBss, is tlie term hy wliich the vast mass of 
w aters cove riojj about tw o-thirds of the e.irih’s stirface 
is designated. For the sake of perspiniity, geogra- 
> pher.s have sup|K>sed it to l>c div ide<i inlo \ arioiis 
parts, to which iheyhivc given particular names. 
For the.se divisions, .and all the principal circum-tan- 
I CCS relative to this immense liody of aijotous fluid, sec 

i ( hap. in. 

{ Opposition is the {msition of the heavenly Ijodies 
when they appear in opju)sitc [mints of the licattens, 
or when tlicy are l''t) degrees from c'lch other. 

' Oamr is the path which any of the planetary 
^ hodie.s dcsiTilics during a romplcte revolution round 
the sun, or its primary [danet. The orliit of the 
, earth is the ecliptic, or that great cirrie which tlie 
sun appears to descrilie among the coiiHtelhitioiiH in 
the course of a year. 


XofiFs arc those points in the orbif.s of the planets Obthoorapbh; projetiion is the projerlion of a 
where ti.ey intersect the eelijitic, 'fTic moon mast ■ sphere, upon a [ilane [ws.sing throogli its centre, the 
lie in, or very near, one of her nodes, every lime j |s»int of view being supposed to lie at an infinite 


tVicre is either a sol tr or a liin.ir celipso. 

North is that point of the hori/on vthicli i.S 
equ.xHy from the east and west points, and is 

diametrically opposed to the south. 


Nutation i, a kind of lihratory motion of the 


distance from this plane. Sec ( hap. II. /tax. 

P 

rARAi,i,.v.x i.s the difference of the positions in 
wiiicb any of the bcaveniy bodies would appenr, if 
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seen at the same instant, from the centre of the earth, 
and from any point on its surface, not in the right 
line between the centre and tlie body. Or it is the 
angle formed by two visual rays, one from the body 
to the centre of the earth, and the other to the place 
of observation. If the? zenith distant'c of a celestial 
body be known, and denoted by z, the distance of 
that body from the centre <»f the earth by d, and the 
radius of the earth hy r ■, we shall have two sides and 
an angle oppositit one of them, in a plane triangle, 
given to find the angle ojiposite the other side. I b-iiee, 
as the sides are proportiotiid to the sines of their 
opposite angles, we have, 

d ; r :■ .sin % : sin p, 

where p denotes the parallax t and therefore, 

r sin. ^ 
sm.p=- . 

But when the body is in the horizon, or the zenith 
distance is cipial to 90 degrees, the sine of x twcoines 
equal to 1 ; and the horizontal parallax, being repre¬ 
sented by ft, we have. 



Then bv exlerminaling - l>v means of these two 
u • 

equations, neobfain 

sin//=r.viii/t . sin:. 

As the distanee- of tin. bea\e!dy bodies from the 
earth are so great with respect to tlie teriestrial 
radius, the parallaetie angles will always be sniiill. 
I'.ven for tbe moon, wbieh is mneh the ncanst, it 
Seldom exceeds onodtgree; and tberr fore tbe ares 
may lie sulislitiiled for tlwir sines, witbout introdne- 
ing an error into the result equal ,.,',j,lh part of the 
whole are. Hence «<• have fim.lly 
p — h sin :. 

From tlie preer'ding formula, 

sin, ^3=1 . 

d 

It is. therefore, evident that the horizontal parall.ax is 
the greatest possible ; and tliat it heconics insensible 
when the fraction, constituting the right hand tneiii- 
Iwrof the equation, is very small j and nothing when 
rf is indefinitely great with iesi>ert to r, as in the 
case of the fixed stnrs. In order, however, that the 
parallax may Im' absolutely nothing, d must be infi¬ 
nite, or r*eo, whieh is not possible ; but if 

—— =sin. rb 
d ‘J<Ki2(irS 

it would Itc too small to be nseert.aincd by observation. 


As the parallax of the moon varies with her aliitndc 
while her horizontal parallax remains the same, the 
following easy rule will give it for any altitude, when 
the horizontal parallax at the time is know n,—viz. 
I j4<Jd the logarithmic .due of the horizontal parallax. 
1 to the logarithmic cosine of the moon's altitude, omil- 
I ting ten in the index, and the sum u-ill I-e the logarilh- 
\ mir .sine of the parallax corresponding to that altitude, 
: Ex.rMt’LC.—Required the Moon's parallax answering 
I, to .‘{O” degrei's of altitude ; the horizontal parallax 
!' at the time iH-irig .a.'i', 

Ivouarithinic sine of .'<■20 I07b.3 

j Logarithmie cosine of .'bi*= 9 li.'ir.'.'iOfl 


Parallax requireil 17'tKiOO'.l 
Having explained the method of inaklng the neces¬ 
sary correction, in the observed altitudes of the 
I heavenly liodie-i, on aeeount of parallax, we shall 
I only insert the followii.g small table. See Ch.vp. 11., 
page Ixi'i. 

Tallc of Sdar Parallax. 
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of 

I.iirifnilc arc 

Miadl 

circles 

of the 

sphere 

parallel 

to 

the equator 

; and 

are so 

called 


j from the eircunistaiire that all pl.-ues situated on each 
I of tliese eircies have the same l.itittub , or ( ne eq-aallv 
distant from I lie equator. 

■ J^KMH i.iM is any heavy body snsjiende'il from a 
t point, and (aiised to oscillate by the forct* of gravity. 

(j This simple instrument is not onlv used us a measure 
; of time, but is also employed in ascertaining the 
i intensity of gravity at the earth's surface, and, by that, 
I meaiKS, in determining its figure. It is, therefore, ono 
I of those mechanical in.strumcnts which have contri- 
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butcU to tliO pcrfootioi) of scitTitific g<'os;r:i|)liy, niitl 
its principles, in coiisnjiience, require explanation in 
this place. 

The lenj;th o( a peiululum is the distance' lietween 
the point of suspension ami the centre of oscill.ition, 
or the p<'iiit into nhieh if all the inalter in the (tendu- 
lum nere coneentrated, the vibrations would Im* per- 
fonniMl in exactly the same time as by the whole 
lK>dy. 'I'liis length i.s altvays proportionate to the tnten- 
sity ot gravity at the place where it is used, when the 
time is constant. Hence the {veiKluluiu (xTomes a 
proper instrument for ascertaining the distance of 
liiflcrent points from the centre of attraetion, or of 
t!\e earth’s surface from its centre. If we denote 
the length of the pemluluin by tlie force of gra¬ 
vity at any place by c, the ratio of the diameter of 
a circle to its circumference by r. and put/= the 
time of one oscillation, then, for the stuall arcs of 
its vibration, when applied as a measure of time, 
the relation between these quantities will be ex¬ 
pressed by, 

if 

Also, if f and g tienote the length of the petidulnni 
and the toree of gravity in .any other situation, we 
shall have, 

/ 

I'hen by putting these two values of t equal to each 
other, reducing the equation to its simplest form, iuid 
converting it into a proportion, wc obtain, 

which shows, that when the lengths of the second’s ! 
penJuiurn is found by exficriment in different l-ali- 
tudes, the intensity of gravity at the.se places is also 
determined. The following arc the general results 
th.at have Ijcen thus obtained ; the length of the 
pendulum at the equator being unity, and the time of 
vibration the same iu them all: vi^. 


CHAP V. 

known, as well as those in any other latitudes, w hich 
lary as the sipiures of the sines. Now, it has lu'eii 
found by niitneroiis experiments, that the length of 
the second s ]>euduluui in the latitude of i.oiuion is 
very nearly b.nglish inches ; from whicli it is 
readily found in other places. 

1 he lengths of pendulums, in the s;ime latitude, 
are a> tlie squares ot their limes of tibration ; for 
floin the preceding formula’, 

,/ 


and /'= 


f.’ 


4 


and the re loro, f •• t! . \ ^ ~ • 

Pv omitting tlie quantities that are coiiimnn to tlio 
last two terms of this proportion, and squaring each 
term, we h.ive, f- 

Hence, also, as the minibi r of vibrations made by 
the same pH'iululiiin in any given time, is reciprocally 
as the lime of v ibr.ition, we have, by sulislitutiou, 

1 : L::/:/-. 


or .»!•’ 




In general terms, if the latitude of the plate be de¬ 
noted by t,, the corrcs|Mindiug length of the .•■ccoud's 
|M‘ti<liilum by /, and its length at Hie eijuator by /*; 
then it lues liecii f.iiinit that the length of f is exprt ss- 
t-d by the following formula, vi/. 

sill I,. 

By substituting for .sin L, its value in teriius of the 
cosine, which is 


) —cos.of,. 


Latitude. 


Length nf the Pendulum 


O'* 

f/. 


IH 

0 . 

.1 •00076 

ti 

.36. 

.1 -OO-iHi 

4S 

50. 


66 

-IH. 



the formula becomes 


/=r4-CIC0Hx 

^ * 

or /= 0S01 (1 —cos.'JL). 

’nm value of f has Ix'en found to lie Eng¬ 

lish inches ; and therefore we finally obtain 
/=39-I0C!)—0801 cos.'.’L, 

.| in which formula 39" 1061) i.s the length of the scrnnd't 
'! pcnduluiii at 15 degrees of latitude : and when the 
j| latitude, or the value of L, is less than do*, the latter 
|j memSier will Ik; subtractive ; but when this value is 
greater than l-V, it will be additive. In the latter 


n these 1^' ”^ '^* lengths || case as 2L exceeds 90”, it.H cosine is negative ; and 

of them must i ‘’***'’*“** lengths, one ; consequently the product of that cosine by —*0801 it 

le given, from which the others tiecoine i positive, and must be wtded to 39‘1069.~If wc take 









TABLE n. 

Places having South Latitude. 


I'luccs. 


I 
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which is nearly the latitude of Ijondon, as an 
cxa?n|ilc, tiic result is .’ly'l'iUlHG inches} agreeing 
with tlic length found hy experiments. 

As the I’etuliilnrn has now' heen rendered so perfect 
ns to he eonsid«‘rcd one of the Iwst instruments for 
ascertaining the force of gravity at various points on 
the earth’s surface, it will he useful to insert the fol¬ 
lowing Tables, containing tin* princi|>Hl results on this 
subject that liave heeti ohtuine<i during the last and 
present centuries. (.\»nsiderahle pains have heen taken 
hy Dr. titegmy of the Royal Military Academy, to 
reduce the various measures to one standard. From a 
reference to the third column, it will readily he per¬ 
ceived that the standard of comparison to which ail 
the oliiers are referred, is the length of the IV n- 
dnluin at the e<inator. See Philoi'>[i/iicul Magazine 
for June iSlfl. 


CCXtf 


I..atitu<lej len}:lli ofj Observer*, 
j pcrijiilu. 


jl'.(|nator ... 

z,tinl>n',in;;a. 

it.on a . 

Madnuatar . 

!>le Hataio . 

Lie of Kraiiet.. 

I'uri J<iek'(in . 

CiUie ol'Cioi.d Ji' pe 

'.Xtdiite Video. 

( onri plioii.. .. 

I'eit St. Helena... 11 e'.' .>1 

l*<irt Ki>ii).!i:t.>1 ‘.;l .1 


itutiguer 
(.bear, 4c. 


O O O"! l.tHjOOO I 
...' 6 '-'7 I 1-OOO.f.' j 

. .de 1 da ! I-OOO.SO jCisear, 4c. 
...17 ^<) o I 

... I a .'o •}.’> 

... 'O 10 o |•oo|.^:l j- 

... .1 .>1 ‘,0 l-0o,o7 ICisear, ,\c. 

....ii.i.S o I'OO.o*; l.aeaille 

-it 'll .iH 1-tii'i? h isear, ,Sc. 

1'. -I'.' l-oo.’i-j 


. I l-(S)0;.i jtielltll 

C) 00 ;M ( bear, &e. 


rei).,er, 

ro'.ii-i 


I near, ,se. 
( io ar. .\c. 
( be.o, \c. 


; I’cMNsi i.-i is any portion of land nearly surrounded 
■ hy water. The term is generally ajiplieil to tl.i -e 


TAm.K I. 

P/ar>‘s hni'iiii^ Snrth Latitude, 
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l' parts w hieh project into the ocean, and are joii.ed t.. 
j! tin' main-land by an isthmus. In tliis sense !<ot!i .\friiM 
j and .‘south America are peninsulas ; the former heinc 
connected w ith .Asia by the isthiiiu.- of Suez, and the 
hitter !»y the isthmus of Dariin. I'ndcr t!;i.s ter:::, 
Sjiaiii and Portugal, as well as the modi rn Jut'ami 
are also includ.ed. 

Pkkihc.mos is that point in the orbit of eitl'.ir 
pi.met or comet in which it is ne.irest to the sun. 

Pi,Kicrci.\NS are those inhuhitai.ts of the earth w!io 
live under tiie same parallels of latitildc, Imt •m 


longitudes .are eonseijuently Isil* different from e.ie!'. 
other. They have the s.ame common se:isons througli- 
out the year, and witness the same phenomena of the 
luMVcnly bodies ; hut when it is noon with the one, it 
is midnight with the other. 

Pr.Kiseivss, the inhabitants of the frigid zones, 
whose slnidows aie snceessively projected in :ill 
directions. 

PiscKs tKl- i i' Ve.t, ore of tlic twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, whicli the sun enters about the llJtti of 
Fcbrimry. 

PLA.M.si’iir.Kj'.s are fliose hcml-pln rical maps whieh 
are projected in circles. l',;ieh generally contains lialf 
tlio surface of (he globe, as divided !■_ a meridian ; 
the one cmbracii'.g the (>ld, and the other the New 
World. 

l’i..vxK or Pko-ikction is that plane upon which 
the differont parts of the earth’s surface or other 
figures are projected according to the laws of per- 
s|»eelivc. 

Pi..erK.At; is an elevated plain, or any high Table 
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land, terminated on all sides by declivities. The 
central parts of Asia, the middle regions of l>pain, 
and the vast elevated lan<i$ on which Mexico, in New 
Spain, is situated, arc all of this kind. 

Point or View, is that (mint in which the eye is 
sup|K>sed to be situated in the projection of maps, or 
other {lerspective operations. It is from this point 
that lines arc supposed to be drawn to all tlie points 
in the spherical snrface of a country, and th.ence to 
transfer it to the plane of projection. 

P01..VB Circles are two small circles of the 
sphere, which encompass the frigid zones, and arc 
id’ iS' distant from the poles. 

Polarity is the property of having poles, or of 
turning to the poles, as that iwssessed by the mag¬ 
netic needle, one e.xtremity of which always points to 
the magnetic pole of the world. 

Pole is the point on the earth's snrface where it 
is penetrated by the axis. As this axis terminates 
in two opposite pwats, the one is the north and the 
other the south pole, and each is 90 ilcgrecs from the 
equator. If the terrestrial axis In? supposed to extend 
to the heavens, the points of apparent intersection 
would lie the celestial pi>lcs, about which the heavenly 
IkmUcs appear to perform their revolutions, 

Pole Star is a star of tlie second magnitude 
situr'.t. d in the tail of the little Ix'ar, and nearest to 
that point about which the txdesti.ii bodies seem to 
revolve. 

Prime Vertical is the circle which passe® through 
the zenith and the east and west points of the horizon, 
and is, therefore, {lerpeiidicular to the meridian. 

Projection is the representation of a surface, or 
solid, upon a plane. For the diflerent kinds of pro¬ 
jection, as applied to geographical purposes, sec Chap. 
II. Section n ; on the construction of Maps. 

Promontory is a portion of land projecting into 
the sea, the end of which is generally called a Cape. 

Q 

• 

Qcakbant is the fourth part of a circle, and contains 
90 degrees. It is also a mathemutical instrument 
employed for taking angles, either of the altitudes of 
celestial boitics or of terrestrial objects. 

Qcaiibilatkralh, in geography, arc the spaces 
romprised between two adjacent meridians and two 
parallels of latitude. Tlrey arc, therefore, portions of 
the spherical sue face, bounded by four arcs, and are 
emnioyed in hnrling tJ,e area of a determinate fior- 
tion ol the earth's surface, as a country, tkc. As 


: this is the most correct way of ascertaining the area 
of (Hjrtions of this surface, (see Art. 36), we shall 
insert the lollowing table, for fucilitatiiig the opera¬ 
tion. 

i TABLE 


Of the areas of spherical Quadriluterah comprising a 
degree of latitude and longitude each. 
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R. 

Rlflbctio.v is the return or regressive rnoti m of 
an el.istic body after striking some otlicr body, which 
i converts its direct into a reflected motion. 'I'his is 
j peculiarly exemplified by the {Kirtiries of light, which, 
U'ing reflected from the surfaces of liodies, makes 
I them visible; and it is the property which lioilies 
i possess of reflecting the diflerent kinds of rays, that 
> renders them of diflerent colours. Newton has 
i shown that reflection is not caused by the rays of 
! light striking on the bodies themselves, but by some 
j power or quality, equally diffused over their surfaces, 
! by which they act upon the rays, either attracting or 
! repelling them, without any real and immmediate 
i contact. The ray which falls on the iMHly is railed 
i the incident rap, and the angle it makes wii.li the 
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refltxting surface, at tlie apparent jioiiit of contact, I flight variation at the same lime <i( the day, even in 

is Called the angle of incidence. '1 he ray on its , tint finest weather, lint the greatest of these ano- 

retiirn from the surface is called the rcflrtled ray, ; inalics i.s confined to a few seconds, and is often not 

and the angle it then forms with that surface, the ^ more than one or two 


angle of reflection. The principal law of Reflection 
is, that the angle of in< idence is always i i/un/ to the 
angle of reflection. 

Ken.rx of thf Sm, is tlie chbing of the wafer on 
its retiifii from the shore. See 'Tidk. 

Rkkhai i'lov is the variation iti the direction of the 
rays of light, in passing ohlicpiely from one nuKliuni 
to .•mother of a dilTerent density. It is this pr«.ip<‘rty 
of the atnios|iher« that eauses all the hi'avenly 
bodies to ajijx-.ir more elevated than tlicy really are, 
and wliieli, tlierefore. renders a correction in-fessary, 
hefore their oliserved altitudes can employed in 
the loniput.'illoit of other (piantities. Rcfraetlon is 
the great»'sl :il tli(' hori/on, .and nothing at the; 7enith, 
varving at all altitudes l>el«<‘en these extremes. 
At equal altitudes, the sun, moon, and stars take all 
the ^aiTic relVaetion ; fiir tluMi the ineiehmt ra\ s li.ave 
the same inermations, and the sines of the refracted 
angles are .as the; slues of these iiiclinatieins. Having t'X- 
plaineel the method of making these eorreetions when 
treating on this siitijret in ( haplcr 11., wc shall only 
suhjoiii the following 'I'ahle of the Refraction, cor- 
respomling to tIilTerenI ohserved altitudes .,f the 
heavenly bodies. The quantities in this Tab!t> have 
Ix'eii e.iliulatcd from the series given by Laphue in 
hisgrial woik.tiie Mimnuiuf Cii ^tr. J he loi niuhe 
de4lueei} tioia lli^e s» l ies are, 

t.ali. sin. 1 uR. tail, t , 
an>! Ian. m - tan. r.R. tail, ’ .v 


Tallc of Tirfru'J'ion. 
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Ri vjii.i. I U'N is a ti I'm applied to ikuote thi- 


where r: 3 “S, and .*/R fi8(j,~ . When t. whuh 

cleiioles the /eiiitli dislanee, is c.i'eii, tlie lust equa¬ 
tion will give the value' of u .- and then the seron/l 
equation will give that <>f r, the n traction la steomls 
of a degiee. 

'I’he foll.ivving tahle is ealcutaled to a tuediuin pres¬ 
sure .and temperature of the atmosphere ; or to 'dq'pg 
iiiclie.s of tlie barometer, ami 5~-2 degrees of rahreii- 
heil's thermometer. When great .aecnraey is required, 
slight corrections are, therefore, ncrcs.s.iry for the 
diffi n ine of tcni|K'raturc and pressure ; as tlie air is 
condensed liy cold, and rarificsl by beat, ami eonse- 
qnently refuietiou is greater in cold countries than 
in hot <>nes. It is alsi* greater in cold weaflier than 
in hot, and in the morning than in the evening, at the 
minie plave ; berause in the latter in.sl.inee, the air is 
condensed by the eolvluess of tlie night, and rarified 
by the heal of the day. It is likewise subject to a 


motion of a jii iuet or satiillte in its t>rhit. Tims the 
revolution id the c.irtii alsiut the sun is eniiqilLltd iu 
a ye.ir, or iieai K A -I days, 

Rliuir .\'i'i:s>; iv. Nei .\m rvsiov. 

I Rivkk is .1 ( unsidi r..bK bo-iy of w ater i.'iiili t teii in 
the mole elevated p.iits <>1 tin huul. .md de'ciiiding 
to the lower, either (li'cli irging itsi !l into another 
I river, or llowlug into tin se.i .\s the Ihaines. (he 
Seine, the (ianges, oi the .\l.ii .lUoii. .ill of w hirli pour 
their eollei tiv e tributes into the bv>soni of l!io deep 
The courses of rivers and streams jilways mark tic 
greatest deidivilies of the land over which they flow. 

' .mil their magnitude is geiuraliy proportional to the 
height and distance of tlieir sources, 
j Rfi'iM loN implies tlie motion of a planet about its 
axis ; ami its duration is equal to the length of a 
;l natural day. Thus the earth make a complete rota- 

i tiou every '2-t lioe.rs. 

I 


// 
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S. 

Sahittarii s, 1 /) the Jrchcr, one of the twelve 
sii;ii> of the zotliiiv, and that into which ihc sun 
enters al’oiit the l23d ot November, 

S vv vNNA is a term by » hicli tlie vast extended plains 
in Anici ica are fieqiientiy denoted. See Srcri'Es. 1 
Si>’:;i’io. {the Scrpuiri, one of the twelve j 
siirM> i>f the /odiac, and that which the snu enters on ; 
the 2-4'.li of October. ' 

Si:\, in its sjeneral extent, ini(t!ies the whole of 
lh.it vast I'ody of water whicii covers a ^rent part of 
the ti rrestrial globe ; and in this sense it is synotn- 
m.His w it!i oceetT. For the principal circnuistanccs 
respecting which, see Ciiap. HI. ‘It i>. however, 
often used to denote a p.irticular p irt of this rinid, 
in conjunction with some othiT ip! dify ino term ; as 
the M-. !:terr,;ficari Sai, t'.'c Htlih S-n, No. 

Sex\ m siMAi. is a term employed to denote the 
division of the circle into u'O ctjual parts, or liegrct s, 
and these acain into sixty minutes, Nc. Thi' is the 
aneient division, and tli.it which is generally usi'd in 
tills country ; but the French l.itcly adojifed the deei- 
nial division ■ that i«, tliry divided the qnadr. tit 
into too degrce.s. nr o e.icli of these ns sii!i.!i. 
vided into I(X.) cqiuil parts, in^fcaii of (XJI. and so 
on. r.u !i i!-oree in tlic new division is thcei'oie 
K[!i.il to ’ths of .a ihi;rce oi the ohi ; i leh ni'Mite 
of tla' former equal to . ' 'ii. eftla' hitter ; and e a ll 
socoiid of the one equal to - t',, ([ ,. other, d !.ev 

are, tlitrefore, to each other ns tlie fir.'t, sccon I, and 
third powers of ’ ths ; or, as , ( ) , and ( ■ )*• 
SniEiiiM. is soniething relating to the stars, as side- 
rial year, shleri d revolution, Nc, See Vkah aiid'ri\!B. 

.'sio.s'., in a-lrorioiny, are the twelva; conslellati.ais 
of the /odi.ac, throni;h w hieh tlie sun apparently ;.,is»cs 
in the twelve inonflis of the ye.ir ; tlie^i-, in tlicir 
order, nre 7<;sri/,, (Jrmini, Can /i t, Lti,, I i/ni,, 

I.iim, SiTiTfii',, Sigithini/i, Coprii orriiis, .Ii/unrun, 

and J'liLer. See the respective words. 

.''ro.vn .System is that assemlilage of plaints and 
s.itf Hites which have the sun for their common ci n- | 
tre, ,'iiid wlfadi revolve about him, or rather about 
the rrntn- of cr.ivityof the svst>’in. For tin- nillii- 
I'l-r .'i;;<l or.h r of the bodies whieh coiistifiiTe tliis ; 
sv-t.;.a, s,.f: the hegintiintr of CllAt*. fl. [eige /(, 

>oi I M K is that point of lime in whieh the siin i.s 
in. h.s ma atest dist.anec from the ecpiator, or wlieii ' 
he is in those points of the ecliptie wlihh touch i 
the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 'He re arc, i 


therefore, two solstices in the year ; the one when the 
day is the longest,and the other when it is the shortest, 
Soi.sTtTiAL Pnints ftfc tUo.se |>oints of the ecliptic 
which are occupied by the sun at the solstici't. 'I'licy 
^ are the first |H>ints ot L\iru\'r and Cafirirorn and, 

; therefore, diaiuetrically opposite to each other, 

SocTH is one of the cardinal piint.s of the coiii- 
p.a8S, and tliat wiiich is opposed to the north. It is 
th.at point ill whieli the meridian of any |)laec inti-r- 
sects the hori/on. and is conseiiuciitly equally dist.inl 
from the east ami west points, where the same circle 
i.s intersected by the equator. 

Sfih'.ue, in geography,'generally implies the nd.i- 
tive jKisitioiis of the equator and the h<>ri/oti, at anv 
point on the earth's '.urfaee. Ur, a.s the Imrizi.n 
varies with the position of the ol.iserver, it implies the 
, relation of his situation with respect to the e.pint.ir. 

, .\s there can only ’.le three distinct (lositions of tin se 
I tw 1 ) clrtdes, so there are said to be three kinds of 
‘ spheres. When the equator and hoii/.ui intersect 
I each other at right angles, llic position of the sj,[i,Te 
I is called .a if ht't’', which c.iii I'c the case wltii 

j tho.se who live .it the eipiator only. \\ hen the equa¬ 
tor coincides with the hori/.on, ami the jeirallcls i.f 
latitude are parallel to it, the position is demunin-itevl 
.1 {ta'-'iUcl • this can only t.ikc place ,,l tin 

poles. 111 all other casi-s, tlie eqiiutor ;iml h"ri/un 
intersect each other obliquely, and then the position 
is called an ‘dlnjuc stihfre. 

Stvdu .m is an aticienl itinerary measure of dilTc- 
rent Iciigtlis ; fv>r whii li sec Cu.m*. 11. ami the article 

Mi:as( kes. 

I Sirri’ts are plains of great extent, and wholly 
j destitute; of the laiitcr speides of vegctaliles, 'Ihis 
I term is generally employed to denote plains of this 
j kind in Kurope and A'ia, whih- the words .y'/n o 
.■•nd I'miiji.ii signify the siiiio thing in Ain.';i,’.i. 

r. 

TAffcrs, ( y ) the li'in, is one of tin* tvcelve signs 
of the /octiac, and the secoinl in order, which the sun 
e’ltcrs about, the 20tli of .Vjiril. 

'I’EvirKitArriiE is tlie term by whieh llielicat of the 
atmosphere is gener.illy denoted. 'I’liis m>t only 
1 aries at diflTerent places, but at the sainr pi.ice at 
dilTc’ieiit times, 1 lav iiig treated on this subject in 
(dripfer III., and given a variety of results from 
olisi rvatioii ; and also stated some [larticnlars under 
the arfirh; (’i.imatf., wc sIi.iII onlyadila fiwv remark*, 
and subjoin a tabic of the inenn tctnperaliire for 
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t^vcry <lcgrcf! of latitude, from the Supplement to the '[ 
Ennj( liipirdia JhilnnTiua, Art. Climats. 

From a « oiii|)aris<»n of a gr«';it nutnlicr of meteoro¬ 
logical ohservations made on distant points of the .1 
gdolic, the celehrated professor Mayor, of ('tottingeri, 
Has oiiatilcd to discover a law hy nliicli all these 
<it)scrvati<*fw Could he connia ted together, and either 
tlie l:ilii(id»' or the mean t<inperalnre of the year 
found from each other. 

'I'his formnia, as gi\(n hy Mr. I’layfa’r in his Out- 
<'! is as follous. Let L he 

till' l.itiindc of I he ji'ace whose teinperatnre t is rc- 
(jiiiri'il, M the me.Ill temperature of tlw parallel of 
4 '>', :>■ d .M-f-L llie mean temperature of th eqnatcr, 
’I'hen f-=;M +■ K CoS, 2L. 

.\ccoii'ing to the olisci \ ations collcr ti d hy Mayer, 

.M-iL ^fs . M + and couseipiently • 1'.' 

Mjh'litiitliig these niin.hei'. the f,>riMila Ikcouics, 
1 — 5 ^' i 27 ' X < 2!.. 

W hen tin' latitmle exeei .K •I'i'', 21. is irn atci than 
«iO , --o that e..'<. 2 !. hi ( ome^ m native, or / is Ic-s 
than .'is'’, ilie loriiiul.i may he |ljii> i.\piasscd at 
hiieth Multiply the tioineof tune tin' given lati¬ 
tude h\ 27 . a'e! aihl the product |o aS ; the sum will ,1 
he the nil .111 li mpi r.itiire of that latitude at the level j 

of the >.1 a 'I he results f.UMid hv this rule aerec 

\irv Me.itK H.lh those (lilt,liiii d hr olisci vatioa. 

“ Kouiui the pole the me, ill tem|ieiaturc inav be 
.i"Hine.l at the puci'i limit of fice/ing, since the ' 
f;i Ids of ice .il l iiiiiiihiti d ill that foiloin region si cm 

at tie present period mlther to inert ase nor dinil- 

ni'li ; t'lit und< r the cniiaioi the iiiedluni heat at the 
lc\ilof the Si a is toiiiid to he g 1 '2 ot I'ahri nhi it. or 
'2il 1 1 titesiin.il degiaes. the dirisioa of the ihclir.oine- 
1 1 ic se.de, whiih is hist .siiiti d to jdiilosophii ,d pur- ; 
poses, .\l the middle point, or latitude-1 .V-, the tetn- 
iM iaatiiie is likewise the cy.act me.an, or 14;^ cciitc- ' 
gi.nle. I'll III th.it I'ciitrc the heat iliininishcs rapidly 
11.11 ihw aids, and iiK Ieas( s w ith cijual rapidity towards 
the south. Ilenro the mean tcmpcrafuic of any 
jihacc, .'tl the Icscl of the se.i, is calculated in cinle- 
siin il del’ll cs. hy multiplying the sipiarc of the cosine 
of ih(' latitude into the constant niiinhcr 20 ; or it is 
found Iiv multiplying the suppleinental \cisc.l sine 
of doiihle the latitude into l-l;'.". 'I lio variation of 
ti inperature for t ach digrcc of latitude is hence de- 
notid I cntesimally, tvith rcry great prei isioii, hy 
half the sine of doiihhi the latitude ; heing. in f.ict. ; 
this i|n.inl;ty diminished in tlio ratio of the dou¬ 
ble of '2t), to .'>7 3, the length of an arc eipial to 


ratlius. From these data the following lahle is com¬ 
puted ; in which are likewise annexed the eorres- 
fH.mding degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale." 

I'ABLK 

Of (he mean Temperature to every Degree 'j lati¬ 
tude. 
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'rui nyioyiK 11 H is a philosophieal instrutiicnt by 
which the temperatures of the air and other suh- 
stances are ascertained. The thermometer i« foundi. d 
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upon tlie expansion of finids by means of heat i and 
now generally consists of n narrow glass tnbe partly 
filled with mercary. The bottom of this tube com- 
mnnicates widi a bulb filled with the same fluid, and 
has the upper part a vacuum. As the beat of the 
air or other body to which it is applied varies, the 
mercury expands or contracts, and |||ierefore either 
rises or falls in the tube. The extent of these 
variations is ascertained by a scale applied to the 
frame in which the tnbe is fixed. This scale, how¬ 
ever, is not the same in all thermometeis, but varies 
according to the invehtor, the country where it is 
used, or the pnrpose to which it is applied. The 
three following are those which are principally 
employed for gmieral purposes. 

Fahrenheit's thermometer is generally used in this 
country. The freexing point on its scale is fixed at 
32*, and the boiling point of water under the medium 
pressure, at 212*; and consequently the intermediate 
space contains 180*. 

Reaumur's thermometer, which' has long been 
used in France and various other parts of the Conti¬ 
nent, has the freezing point at 0 and the boiling 
point at 80*, and which is, therefore, the number of 
degrees between these points. 

Celnus's thermometer, or the Centigrade thermo¬ 
meter, was, for a considerable time, used diiefiy in 
Sweden, where it was invented; but has recently 
been adopted in France and <rtber parts of the con¬ 
tinent, and is very convenient for all philosophical 
purposes. The scale commences at Zero, and the 
boiling point is at 100*. 

It would greatly simplify onr oonceptions .of phy¬ 
sical circumstances, as well as the calculations of 
philosophy, if one of these were generally adopted. 
However, the temperatures, ascertained by any of 
them, may be readily reduced to the scale of the 
others by the following simple theorems.—Let F de¬ 
note the degrees on Fahrenheit’s scale, C those of the 
Centigrade, or Centesimal thermometer, and R those 
on Reanmnr’s; all corresponding to the same abso¬ 
lute temperature ; then, 

I. To convert degrees of the Centigrade thermome¬ 
ter into Fahrenheit's, and the contrary. 

J. F*|c-h32. 2. C*|(F—32). 

II. To convert degrees of Reaumur's , scale into 
those of Fahrenheit’s, and vice versa. 

1. F«|r+32. 2. R=|(F—32.) 


IlL To convert degrees cf J^umur's to those 
the Centesimal thermometer, and reciprocally. 

1. CajR. 2. R»ic. 

Thus, for example, on the Centigrade scale is, 
by the first theorem, equal to 69° ou Fahrenheit's ; 
and rim iame hiimber oh Reaumur’s is, by the second 
theorem, equal to 77* on Fahrenheit’s scale. Also 20^ 
def^s on Reanmur’s thermometer is equal to 25* of 
the Centesimal, and the contrary. In each of these cases. 

Tidxs are the periodic oscillattons of the sea ; for 
an explanation of which, see Chap. III. 

Time, in the sense in which astronomers employ 
it, is a measured portion of duration ; and these por¬ 
tions are determined by the apparent revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies ; one complete rotation of the 
earth on its axis being denominated an astronomical 
day. As this motion is uniform, each part of the 
equator passes over equal spaces in equal times, and 
therefore time becomes a convenient measure of lon¬ 
gitude, which may consequently be expressed either in 
time, or in degrees aud minutes; and the one species of 
measure may be converted into the other, at the rate 
of 15 degrees to an hour, in the following manner. 

1. To reduce degrees, minutes, Ssc. into Time. 

Multiply the seconds, minutes, and degrees, by 4, 
and reckon the seconds of the product for thirds, the 
minutes for seconds, and the degrees for minutes. 
Then, if the thirds be divided by 6, the quotient will 
be the decimal of a secopd; thus 12''''.-^6='2*. 
the required time is therefore equal to 2* 53*" 10*2'. 
2. To reduce time into degrees, minutes, Sfc. of space, 

I'he most expeditious method of converting time 
into degrees, minutes, &c., and one which is appli¬ 
cable in all cases, is to divide the minutes, seconds, 
&c. by 4, reckoning the minutes in the j^otient as 
degrees, the seconds as minutes. &c., Am then add 
the product arising from multiplying 15 by the onm> 
her of hours in the given time, to the degrees in the 
quotient. '!if^is method is not only expeditions, but 
possesses the advantage of not requiring the use of 
any table. Thus, if it were required to find the 
degrees, minutes, &c. answering to ^ 24* 55*4’ of 
time. 

First, 4 X 6=44** 

Then dividing by 4)24* 55* 24'* 

Quotient 6* 13' 51" 

Then 15 X pa 135 

Resvlt retired 141 13 51* 




CHAP. V. MFINITIONS, ILLUSTRATIONS^ AND STNOPTlOAL TABLSS. CCRXl 


It may be observed, tliat as tiie multiplier for con> 
verting the decimals of a scOond into thirds is always 
6, and the number of hours generally less than 12, 
these multiplications may be performed mentally, 
which will greatly facilitate the whole operation. 

These reductions may be made with the utmost 
ease and accuracy by the following tables, iodepen> 
dently of such calculations. The heading snfficiently 
explains their use. The points opposite the upper part 
of the figures, imply that the decimals cireulaie, or are 
to be repeated as often as necessary. Thus, 0*06 is 
000666, &c. and 0*13 is 0*13333, &c. When the point 
is opposite the lower part of the figures, it signifies 
that the value is complete; as 0*3. is only two-tenths. 

TABLES 

For converting degrees, minutes, and seconds of 
Longitouk into Tims. 

Tablb I. —For Pborbbs. 


Degrees. 

Time. 

m 

2d 

t 

Tims. 1 

Decimals 
of an 
hour. 

flrt.Min. 

Decimals 
of an 
hoar. 

Hrs.Min. 

1 

0 06- 

0 

4 

48 

3 2. 

3 

12 

•i 

013- 

0 

8 

49 

3 26* 

3 

16 

3 

0 3. 

0 

13 

50 

3-3- 

3 

20 

4 

0 26- 

0 

16 

51 

3-4. 

3 

24 

5 

0-3- 

0 

20 

63 

3 46‘ 

3 

28 

G 

0-4. 

0 

24 

53 

3*S3* 

3 

.32 

7 

0-46' 

0 

28 

54 

3 6. 

3 

36 

8 

0 53’ 

0 

32 

SB 

3-6‘ 

3 

40 

n 

0 6. 

o 

36 

56 

3 73* 

3 

44 

10 

0 6- 

0 

40 

57 

3 8. 

3 

48 

11 

073- 

0 

44 

58 

3-86* 

3 

52 

12 

0 8. 

0 

48 

59 

393' 

3 

56 

18 

0 86- 

0 

52 

60 

400 

4 

0 

14 

0 93- 

0 

56 

61 

4 06' 

4 

4 

15 

1 00. 


0 

62 

4 13' 

4 

8 

16 

106- 

1 

4 

63 

4-2. 

4 

13 

17 

113 

I 

8 

64 

4'26' 

4 

16 

18 

1*3. 

1 

12 

65 

4'3* 

4 

20 

19 

I-26* 

1 

16 

66 

4’4. 

4 

24 

SO 

1-8- 

1 

20 

67 

446* 

4 

28 

31 

1-4. 

1 

24 

68 

4-53* 

4 

32 

S3 

1 46- 

1 

28 

69 

4-6. 

4 

36 

38 

1 53- 

1 

32 

70 

46' 

4 

40 

34 

1-6- 

1 

86 , 

71 

4 73* 

4 

44 

25 

1 6 

1 

40 ’ 

72 

48. 

4 

48 

26 

1 73* 

1 

44 

78 

4'86* 

4 

59 

27 

1'8. 

1 

48 

74 . 

4'93' 

4 

56 

28 

1 86* 

1 

58 

75 

500 

1 5 

0 

39 

1 9S- 

1 

56 

76 

5 06' 

5 

4 

30 

200 

2 

0 

77 

5J3* 

5 

8 

31 

2 00’ 

a 

4 

78 

5-2. 

8 

12 

33 

S-13' 

3 

8 

79 

5'86* 

5 

16. 

S3 

22. 

2 

12 

80 

5 3' 

S 

90 

34 

2*36* 

2 

16 

81 

5-4. 

5 

24 

35 

2-3- 

2 

20 

62 

S*4e' 

5 

28 

36 

24- 

a 

24 

83 

BBS- 

5 

S3 

37 

2'46- 

2 

38 

84 

5*6* 

5 

86 

38 

253* 

2 

83 

85 

S'6' 

5 

40 

39 

2 6. 

a 

36 

86 

5 73* 

5 

44 

40 

2 6* 

2 

40 

87 

5-8. 

5 

48 

41 

2*7S* 

2 

44 

88 

5'86- 

5 

52 

42 

28. 

2 

48 

89 

5.93* 

5 

56 

43 

2*86* 

8 

53 

90 

6-00 

6 

0 

44 

2'98* 

2 

56 

180 

1300 

12 

0 

45 

300 

3 

0 

1 270 

1800 

18 

0 

46 

3 06* 

3 

4 

! 360 

3400 

24 

0 


3-IS* 

3 

a 


. 




TABLE n. 

Fob Mimotbs add Sboonds. 

In the fifth column of this table, the right hand 
fighres which* are separated by a small space and foU 
lowed by a point opposite the upper part of the last 
figure, are repetends, and are to be repeated if ne¬ 
cessary., Thus, b the first Ibe, 0*0000185* is 
0*0000185185, fISc. Those that are complete are 
marked as before. 


Min. 

Time. | 

See. 

Time. 

of a 
Degr. 

Decimal* 
of an 
hour. 

Mia Sec. 

of a 
Deg. 

Decimal* 
of an hoar. 

Sec. 

1 

O-OOl* 

0 4 

1 

' OOOOO 185* 

0-06* 

3 

O-OOS* 

0 8 

2 

O OOOO 870* 

013* 

S 

0 003- 

0 13 

3 

aOOOO 5* 

0-2. 

4 

0'004* 

0 16 

4 

0*0000740* 

0-26- 

5 

o-oos* 

0 20 

8 

OOOOO 935- 

0*3 • 

6 

0 006* 

0 24 

6 

00001* 

04- 

7 

0 007- 

0 38 

7 

04XX>1 296* 

0-46- 

8 


0 33 

8 

0.0001481* 

0*53- 

9 

0-01. 

0 36 

9 

0-0001 6* 


10 

001* 

0 40 

10 

OOOOl 851* 


n 

0 012- 

0 44 

11 

0 0001037* 

IQ 

12 

■.S.IIM 

0 48 

12 

0 0001 2* 

ISeiH 

IS 

0*014* 

0 52 

13 

0.0001 407* 


14 

O'OIS* 

0 56 

14 

0 0002 592* 

0-93- 

15 

0'016* 

1 0 

IS 

0 0002 7* 

1 

16 

0<II7* 

1 4 

IS 

0-0008 962* 

1 06- 

17 

0018- 

1 8 

17 

00003 148* 

1-13 

18 

0 02. 

1 12 

18 

00003* 

M2. 

19 

0-021* 

1 16 

.19 

00003 518* 

1-26- 

20 

0*02- 

1 SO 

30 

0-0003 70S* 


21 

0'023' 

1 34 

31 

00003 8* 

nfl 

22 

0 024' 

4 28 

22 

0 0004 074* 

1-46- 

23 

0 025- 

I 32 

23 

0 0004 259* 

J-53 

24 

0 026- 

1 36 

24 

0 0004 4* 

1-6. 

25 

0 027* 

1 40 

25 

0 0004 629* 

1.6- 

26 

0 028- 

1 44 

26 

0 0004 814* 

1-73. 

27 

006' 

1 48 

87 

OOOOj. 

1-8- 

28 

O-OSl' 

I 52 

38 

0 0005 185* 

1 86- 

29 

0 032* 

1 56 

29 

0 0005 370- 

1 93- 

SO 

0 03' 

2 0 

30 

00005- 

2 

31 

0 034- 

2 4 

SI 

00005 740* 

2 06 

32 

0 035- 

9 8 

33 

0-0005 925* 

2-13- 

S3 

0 036- 

3 13 

33 

0-0006 1* 

2-2. 

34 

0-037* 

2 16 

34 

0 0006 296- 

2 26- 

35 

o-oss- 

3 20 

SB 

0 0006 481* 

2-3- 

36 

0 04. 

2 24 

36 

0 0006- 

2-4. 

37 

004.1* 

2 38 

37 

0 0006 851- 

2-46- 

38 

0 042* 

2 32 

38 

0 0007 037- 

2-53- 

39 

0*043* 

9 36 

39 

0 0007 2- 

2 6. 

40 

004* 

3 40 

40 

0 0007 407- 

26- 

41 

0045* 

2 44 

41 

0 0007 592- 

2 73- 

49 

0*046* 

. 2 48 

43 

0 0007- 

2-8. 

43 

0 047* 

3 53 

43 

00007 962- 

2-86- 

44 

0048* 

2 56 

44 

0 0008 148- 

2-93r 

45 

005. 

3 0 

45 

0 0008 3- 

3 

46 

0051* 

3 4 

46 

0-0008 518- 

3 06- 

47 

0058* 

3 8 

47 

0-0008 703* 

3-13- 

48 

0*053* 

3 13 

48 

0 0008- 

3-2. 

49 

0*054* 

3 16 

49 

0 0009074- 

3*26- 

50 

0*05* 

3 20 

SO 

0 0009 259* 

3-3* 

51 

0 056* 

3 24 

51 

0-0009 4* 

3-34- 

52 

0 057* 

3 28 

52 

0-0009 649* 

3*46* 

53 

0058* 

S 32 

53 

0-0009 814* 

S-SS- 

54 

0-06* 

3 36 

54 

0001. 

3*6. 

55 

0061* 

3 40 

55 

0 0010 185* 

3-6* 

56 

0*068* 

3 44 

56 

0-0010 370* 

3-73* 

57 

0 063* 

3 48 

57 

000105* 

3-8* 

58 

0 064* 

3 52 

58 

0-0010740* 

3-86- 

59 

0 065* 

3 56 

59 

1 0 0010 925- 

3 93- 

1 60 

1 0*06* 

4 0 

1 60 

1 OOOB* 

tfl 
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DKKINITIONS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND SVN'OPTICAL TA ELKS. CHAP. V. 


TABLES 

For Converting Hours, Minutes, and Seconds o/Time 
into degrees, minutes, and seconds 0 / Longitude, 
TABLE I. 



Ueg. 

Hours. 

Ueg. 

Hours. 

neJiTi 

Hours. 


1 

15 

7 

103 

IS 

195 

19 

£83 

8 

30 

8 

180 

14 

810 

20 

300 

3 

43 

9 

135 

15 


21 

at.i 

4 

60 

10 

150 

16 

8l0 j 

ft 

330 

ft 

73 

11 

165 

17 

255 [ 

23 

345 


90 

1* 

180 

18 

270 1 

24 

360 


TABLE I!. 


Time 

Mi. 

uutvs. 

Longitude. 

Tims 

8e- 

condi 

* Lonattiidc. 

I>r|;. ai» 
Decimal 

t 

s deg. min 

and 

t Decimals 

jmin. see. 

1 

0'25. 

0 

15 

1 

0*00416* 

0 

1.5 

2 

0*5. 

0 

30 

2 

0*0083* 

0 

30 

3 

0-75. 

0 

45 

3 

. 0*0125. 

0 

45 

4 

1-00. 

1 

0 

4 

0*016* 

1 

0 

5 

1-25. 

1 

15 

5 

002083* 

1 

15 

6 

1-5. 

1 

30 

6 

0*085. 

1 

30 

r 

1-75. 

1 

4.5 

7 

0*02916* 

1 

45 

a 

800 

2 

0 

8 

0*03* 

8 

u 

9 

2-85. 

9 

15 

9 

0*0-375. 

2 

15 

10 

8-.5- 

2 

SO 

10 

0*0416* 

8 

30 

11 

8-75. 

2 

45 

11 

0*04583* 

2 

45 

12 

3-00 

3 

0 

12 

0*05. 

3 

0 

13 

325. 

3 

15 

13 

0*05416* 

3 

15 

14 

.3-5. 

3 

30 

14 

0 0583* 

3 

30 

15 

3-75. 

3 

45 

15 

0*0685. 

3 

45 

16 

4 00 

4 

0 

16 

0*06* 

4 

0 

IT 

4-85. 

4 

15 

17 

0*07083* 

4 

15 

18 

4'5. 

4 

SO 

18 

0*07.5. 

4 


19 

4-7-5. 

4 

45 

19 

0*07916* 

4 

45 

80 

1 500 

5 

0 

90 

0 083* 

5 

0 

21 

585. 

5 

15 

81 

0*087.5. 

5 

1.5 

28 

5-5. 

5 

30 

22 

0 0916* 

5 

.30 

23 

5*73. 

5 

45 

23 

0-09583* 

5 

45 

24 

6*00 

6 

0 

24 

0*1. 

6 

0 

25 

6*23. 

fi 

15 

25 

0*10416* 

6 

15 

26 

6*5. 

6 

30 

26 

0*1083* 

6 

;5o 

27 

6'*5- 

6 

45 

•27 

0*118.5. 

6 

4.5 

28 

7*00 

7 

0 

88 

0*116’ 

7 

0 

89 

7*25. 

T 

15 

29 

0*18083* 

7 

15 

30 

7*5. 

7 

30 j 

30 

0*12.5. 

7 

30 

31 

7 75. 

7 

45 

31 

0*18916* 

7 

45 

38 

8 00 

8 

0 

32 

0*13* 

8 

0 

33 

8*2.5. 

8 

15 

33 

0 1375. 

8 

15 

34 

8*5. 

8 

30 

34 

0*1416* 

8 

30 

55 

875. 

8 

45 

33 

0*14.583* 

8 

45 

36 

900 

9 

0 

36 

0*15. 

9 

0 

37 

9*25. 

9 

15 

37 

0*1.V116* 

9 

15 

38 

9*5. 

9 

SO! 

.38 

0*158.3* 

9 

30 

39 

9*7.5. 

9 

45 1 

39 

0*1625. 

9 

45 

40 

10*00 

10 

0 ! 

40 

0*16* 

10 

0 

41 

10*85. 

10 

15 1 

41 

0*17083* 

10 

15 

42 

10*5. 

10 

30 1 

42 

0*17.5. 

10 

SO 

43 

10 * 75 . 

10 

45 

43 

0 17916* 

10 

45 

41 

1100 

11 

0 

44 

(M83* 

it 

0 

4.5 

11*25. ! 

11 

15 

45 

0*1875. 

11 

15 

46 

11*5. 

11 

30 

46 

0*1916* 

II 

SO 

47 

11*75. 

It 

45 

47 

0*19583* 

11 

45 

48 

12*00 

12 

0 I 

48 

0*8. 

12 

0 

49 

18*8.5. 

12 

1.5 ! 

49 

0*20416* 

12 

15 

.50 

12-5. 

18 

30 !i 

50 

0*8083* 

18 

50 

.51 

12*75. 

12 

45 1 

51 

0*2125. 

12 

45 

52 

1300 

13 

0 

58 

0*816* 

13 

0 

.5,1 

13*25. 

13 

15 

.53 

0*24083* 

13 

1.5 

1 

1.3-.5. 

13 

30 

54 

0*885. 

1» 

30 

\ 55 

13*7.5. 

13 

45 

55 

0*28916* 

13 

45 

1 36 

14*00 

14 

" 

56 

0*23* 

14 

0 

1 

14*85. 1 

U 

15 

57 

0*2375. 

14 

15 

1 

1V5. • 

14 

30 

.58 

0*2416* 

14 

30 

1 ^ 

14*7.5. 

14 

45 [ 

59 

0*84.583* 

14 

45 

60 

15*00 

15 

0 P 

60 

0*85* 

15 

0 


Example, 1. Let it be required to reduce 5h. 53in. 
38. into degrees, &c. 

Take successively. 


For 3h.. 




For 0 

S3iii *«• 



For 0 

0 3s. 


45" 

Degrees, &c. 1 

required. 

Sum 880 1;V 

45" 


Example 2. Let it l»c required to reduce 70® 30' 24'' 
into time. 

Take successively, 

For 70°.. 4h. 40m. 

For 0 30'. 0 2 

For 0 0 24'.. 0 0 I'fis. 

Time required. Sum 4h. 42m.l*Gs. 

Transit is the passage of any of the heavenly 
bodies over the meridian, or before any other of tlie 
celestial bodies j as the transits of Venus and Mercury 
over the sun's disk. 

Tropics are the two parallels of latitude which 
limit the torrid zone, and are each 2.3* 28' from the 
equator. That on the north side being the tropic of 
Cancer, and the other the tropic of Capricorn. 

Twilioot is that faint light lielween perfect day 
and complete night. Twilight is occasioned by the 
atmosphere refracting the rays of the sun, after he has 
descended below the horizon. Its duration, therefore, 
varies not only with the latitude of the place, but also 
with the time of the year. Twilight continues till 
the sun is about 16 degrees below the horizon ; but 
the time of his passage through this space is different 
according to his inclination to the horizon. It i.<>, 
therefore, the shortest at the equator at the time the 
sun is in the equinoxes. The calculation of twilight 
constitutes a problem in spherical trigonometry, in 
which the three sides of a tvtangle, ar^ |[ivcn to find 
an angle. 'Hie given quantities are the corople* 
ment of the latitude, the sun's polar distance, and his 
zenith distance, which is always 108*; via 90* from 
the zeuiih to the horizon, and IS* below this latter 
circle. If, for instance, we take May 1st, at London, 
as an example, the latitude being 51*32' and the 
declination i5* 12' their complements are 38*28', and 
74*48^ and the calculation gives 148* 57', or 9h. 
55tB. 48s. before noon for the beginning of morning 
twilight, or the same time after notm for the end of 
evening twilight. Oinsequently by snbtracting the 
compleavnt of the sun's rising in th4 one case, and 
the time of his setting in the other, the duration of 









CHAP V. SBriNlTIONS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND SYNOPTICAL TABLB8. CCXXiii 


tvri Fight will be obtaiaed^The following Table shows 
its continuance for various latitudes and times of the 
year ; and in which c d signifies constant day ; c n 
constant night, and w n twilight the whole night. 

TABLE 


Of the Duration of Twilight. 


Latitude 

0“ 

10“ 

20" 

30« 

40“ 

45" 

50“ 

52 


G 

En. 

h 

in 

h 

to 

h 

ro 

h 

m 

h 

m 

h 

m 

h 

m 

h 

m 

ers s 

1 

18 

1 

21 

1 

28 

1 

41 

2 

8 

2 

39 

w 

n 

w 

n 

n 

Q. 

1 

iti 

1 

19 

1 

25 

I 

36 

1 

58 

2 

19 

3 

3 

w 

n 

0 


1 

13 

1 

1.5 

1 

20 

1 

28 

1 

43 

1 

55 

2 

12 

2 

25 

r 


{ 

12 

1 

13 

I 

17 

1 

24 

1 

35 

1 

44 

1 

55 

2 

2 

X 


1 

13 

1 

14 

1 

18 

1 

24 

1 

35 

1 

43 

1 

54 

2 

0 

VMk 

t 

I 

Ifi 

1 

17 

1 

21 

1 

28 

1 

40 

1 

49 

2 

1 

2 

8 

vy 


1 

18 

1 

19 

1 

2.3 

1 

30 

1 

43 

1 

53 

2 

6 

2 

15 

latitude 



60" 

65" 

70“ 

75 

80“ 

85'* 

90 

o 

En* 

h 

Ill 

ii 

III 

h 

xn 

h 

ro 

h 

m 

h 

m 

h 

m 

h 

m 

tor 

s ® 

w 

n 

w 

u 

w 

n 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

n 

a 

w 

n 

w 

n 

w 

D 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

0 


2 

41 

3 

55 

w 

n 

w 

D 

w 

n 

C 

d 

c 

d 

c 

d 

r 


2 

10 

2 

.33'3 

8 

4 

18 

w 

n 

w 

11 

w 

D 

w 

n 

X 

m 

2 

8 

2 

27 

2 

56 

8 

41 

5 

2 

17 

32 

w 

n 

w 

n 

SS 

/ 

2 

18 

2 

433 

26 

11 

38 

11 

14 

10 

32 

8 

38 

c 

n 

Vf 

2 

2(» 

«> 

me 

57|4 

4 

10 

24 

9 

30| 

7 

46 

c 

n 

c 

n 


V. 


Height in Feet. 


Avatsha .. .. 

.. Kamschatia 

9600 

Cotopaxi .. 

’ S. America 

18,891 

Etna . 

.. .. Sicily 

10,954 

Hccia. 

.. .. Iceland 

6,000 

Pico di Orizabo .. 

.. N. Spain 

17,371 

Pinchinca , ,, 

•« • • jitniics 

15,939 

Popocapctl .. 

.. N. Spain 

17,710 

Sangai. 

.. .. .dndet 

17,136 

StromboU .. .. 

Italian Islands 


Temanpaya. 

. Canary Isles 


Tunguragua.. ,. 

.. .. Andes 

16,500 

Vesuvius. 

. .. Naples 

3,900 

Volcan de Colima .. 

.. N. Spain 

9,186 

Volcan de Jorullo .. 

, .. .. ditto 

4,268 

Volcano. 

. .. Bourbon 

7,680 

Volcano of Duida .. 

.. S. America 

6,400 


W. 

Wind is a current of the atmosphere, on the motions 
of which we have already treated at page cxxxv of 
this Imtkoduction ;' and we shall therefore only 
subjoin the following small Table which was drawn 
up by Mr. Smeaton. It will afford the reader a good 
idea of the velocity and force of the wind under the 
most common circumstances. 

TABLE. 


Vai.e signifies an extent of low country, lying 
between ranges of higher ground. Vale and valley, 
in the English language have distinct and appropriate 
meanings. The word valley is the diminutive of vale ■, 
in a valley the tow grounds are narrow, seldom 
exceeding a mile in width, and are generally included 
itetween high steep banks. Dale is often used for 
valley in the north of England and Scotland. 

Vertical (prime), sett Primk V’erticai.. 

V'iRGO (m), the Virgin, is one of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, which the sun enters about the 24th 
of August. 

V^oLCANo is a mountain which emits fire, smoke, 
or ignited matter. These rank among the most 
magnificent and terrific phenomena of Nature; but 
any particular description is necessarily included in 
that of the country where they are situated. The 
number of Volcanos on the globe has already been 
stated at page civ, and the following list contains a 
few of the principal of these mountains that have 
received particular names, and where the fire is the 
most active. 


Cf the Velocity and Force of JVind. 


Miles 

per 

hour. 

Feet per 
second. 

Feipeiidirular force on one 
square foot, in avoirdiipoise 
pounds and parts. 

1 

f 

S 

4 

.■> 

10 

15 

SO 

25 

;>« 

•s.*) 

40 

45 

.50 

dO 

80 

too 

1-47 

VOS 

4- 40 

5- 87 
7-;l.1 

14-67 

2S-(K) 

S9-.34 

.■56-67 

44-01 

61-.04 
58-68 
66-01 
73-35 
88-02 
117-36 

146-70 

-005 Hardly perceptible. 
*020 1 

•044 I pvreeptibir. 

M 23 Ocntly pleasant. 
I’lof ) 1**®**“"^ brisk. 

3 07.5 1 

9 963 } ' '■■y •’’s'* 
ts-.><M) Stonu, or tempest. 
17-71.' Great storm. 

;5l--19i/ Hurricane- 

r Uiirrieaiie, that tears 

49-200 ) "b 

j rus binldings be- 

( lore it. 


Y. 

Year is that portion of time which the sun occupies 
in passing through the twelve signs of the xodl|f; j or 
























ccxxiv 

nkther wUch the earth reqaires to cowpleto oite 
rsTOlatioa aboat the ton. The mean a<^T yeafi «ceted< 
ing-to the observations oftbe best modem astttmbmen, 
contains 365 days, 5 boars, 48 miu<Btes» 48 seconds. 
The time assumed by the authors of the Otegofitaa 
calendar; is 365 days, five hours, 49 asiBates. But 
in tlie civUor popular account, this year only ouutains 
365 days} except every 4th year, which has 366. - 
The solar, year is either astronomical or civU. The 
Astronomical solar year is that which is accurately 
determined by astronoe^al observattons; and is 
either tropical or sidereal!^' 

The Tropical or natural year is the time which the 
sun occupies in completing the whole circle of the 
xodiac; and its duration im statedLabove. The sidereal 
year is the time which the sun reqnitea to pass from 
any fixed star to his return to it again} which consists 
of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 11 secondsii) 
being 20m. 29a. longer than the true solar year. 

Z. 

ZcNira Is lihe vertical point b tbeneavens, or that 
whidh b dbectly over our heads. It la considered as 


CHAP V* 

,the|Mle el the hmiMn, beoatiBe it's every way 90 
d%rees (d^aiit fimei that drcle. ^ 

Zenitk ^tone* is the complement of the altitude 
of a heavenly body. 

ZoDiib is a broad drde or belt in the heavens, in 
which ail the planets perform their revolotions. It is 
about 18 degrees in breadth, lying equally on both 
sides of the ecliptic. It therefore cuts the equator in 
tile same angle as the ecliptic, and is supposed to 
^ be jlivi^d bto twelve equid parts, called signs of 
the soifiae, each consisting of 30 degrees. Sec Aries, 
Taurutf Bab. 

ZoNB is a divtrion of the earth’s surface made by 
two parallel circles. There are five of these zones 
generally acknowledged in geography : v is The 
torrid zone, comprised between the tropics of Cancer 
and Capricorli } it therefore lies on both sides of the 
equator, and is 4G" 56' in breadth. The two frigid 
KHMS encompass the poles; and are each 23* 28' in 
breadth; and the temperate zones are situated between 
the torrid and frigid zones in each hemisphere, and 
are each 43* 4' in breadb. For the superficial extent, 
and ^other properties of these zones see pages krii 
aadw. 
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J'l’ wonid l)t* a sujKM-lliioiis lalxmr to <‘X|uitiato upon the value atnl importance of 
(ieo; 4 ra[>li\, a." a Science, to enforce it< utility, a'^ a liraueh of Ediieatioti, or to 
uri;e it*; elaiiu>, a^^ a lu'co^ary ae(pii>ition (o flic Statesman, the Merchant, ami 
tin* t raveller. In hiet. there is noeomlition of life, laMpiirin^ kmnvledefc as its orna- 
im-nt or Mippoit. which must md reek<m an aequaiiitanee with this science amon^- 
the attainments liiat eanmit he ne.'dcctetl. No man, with even just prc'tensioiis to 
general literature, would he violentiy eondemneil, who mistf)ok one ehemiial ‘'Uh- 
stanee for another, wh<» was ineorre d. in his hotauieal e!a'>sifu'ali(tn. or who eon- 
foumk'd minute arelute»dural details , hut what would he his fate win.), in modern 
time>, should talk of Swiizei laud as a maritime <M>untry, or place N. m* 1 lolland 
near the North Pole r Vet, evini such it;;noranee wouhl not he without a parallel, 
though certainly without an exeit.st*. 


One <tf the (irst intelleetual wants of man, when he has advanced to a eert.iin 
j*(»int in eivili/.ation, is to learn somethiinj^ of liis speei<‘s. atid of the srlolx' t!iey iidia- 
hit, heyoiul the eontrat ted ran^e of actual ohservation. In .i few instaner s (and laun- 
paratively they are very few,) this want is satisfied hy at\ adventurous spirit of travel, 
which s|)urns the houndaries tif our native laiul. and roams fhrouyh distant climes, 
to read the livitij:^ hook of Nature as it is sprearl hefore us, w hethe. in its primitive' 
simplicity atid £;;;ramleur,or moililied.and sometimes inproved, the>ue:hoftendistinured, 
hy human eontrivance. It is obvious, however, that it cannot he the lot of many to 
have f:;azed upon the (ians^es and the Nile, or to have trodden the wikis of Siberia and 
the ifroves of Italy. 'I'lie ^reat hulk of mankind must look throui^h the eyes of 
other.s. and he indebted to the patient toils of the Geographer, who reduces into 

systematic arrangoinent the facts that are amassed bv actual observation. Travel- 
VoL. I 
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IcMs aze the handiiiaids of (icography, wlu* collect the pi-ecious inaterials which she 
disposes into forms of ht'auty and utility. The stoi-cs they bring home, are the scat- 
tcied fragments of wliich she constrnets her stzitely edifice. They return like 
vt ssels richly freiglifed with merchandize, which possesses, indeed, an intrinsii; value, 
l.'ut whieli acquires its full u-orth, only when it conies from the hand of the skilful 
artificer. 


Passing from the general to the specific claims of tliis science, it'^ imjiortance to 
every memher of a commercial state, like Englazid, is immediately recognised, 'riiert' 
is scarcely tin individual in this country, whose wealth lifts him tihove the common 
level, who may not trace its origin to foreign commerce, or reckon that among its 
existing sources. JSurvey the wliole glohe, and wherever there is a spot th;it c:in oiler 
a channel for tralfic, there the British flag has floated. Every accessible sliore has 
been visited by her ships ; she luis planted her colonies in every region ; and so vast 
are theii' ramifications, that it may be said, ivithout hyfierbole, the sun never sets 
upon her possessions. Of what incalculable importance, therefore, must it bt' 
her merchants and manufacturers, to her statesmen and legislators, that works should 
exist which may instruct the former, how their ''kill and enterprise may be most sue 
ces.-fully exerted, and the latter, how national advantages tnay be best secured or 
attained. Hence, the numerous systems of (ieogriqihy M'hich have a|)peared at \ arious 
Intervais, and hence, too, the constantly growing necessity of supplying fresh ones 
as the former grow' obsolete. This last consideration leads to an I'xposition of the 
motives whicli have prompted the [ircsent undertaking. 


If e.ver there was a jieriod w'hen, from political causes, which have so mighty 
an inlluence upon all that is not permanently fi.xed by the hand of Nature, a new 
system of Geography had become neciissary, the present may be named as that era. 
'J'he dismemberment of the colossal emjiire of Fiance under Buonajiarte, the resump¬ 
tion of some territories by their former sovereigns, the annexation of others, the 
d, strnction of old boundaries and the formation of new ones, the r stitulion and 
transfer of colonies, and, in fiict, the total rc-modclling of fairopeand its dependen- 
cie.s, so completely cast into premature antiipiity all existing geogfiiphical w'orks, 
that they were at once deprived of more than half tin ir value. 

'I’hese changes w'cre too umnerous, and too intrieati*, to become objects of 
memory; while, on the other hand, the various .acts and treaties in which they stood 
recorded wen? not onlydiilicult of access,but necessarily involved inmuch comiilcxity.. 
I'he reader of the daily journals even, found himself in the midst of unexpected doulzts 
ami diliieulties. He had much to unlearn, and much more to learn, befoi'c he coul. 
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venture to generalize liis views, and reason ujion his knowledge. The same einbar- 
rassnient was felt by every man who extended his thoughts beyond the circle of his 
own country. Nor could he easily surmount these impediments. There existed, 
indeed, many ilctached and scattered publications, where, after much trouble h • 
might find the information he wanted ; but these were not at all times accessible ; 
even when accessible, there was not always leisure or inclination to prosecute the 
impiiry. Their very multiplicity, in fact, was an aggravation of their evil, f-r i; 
became doubtful which M’as the best authoritv to consult. 


This acknowledged deficiency, thus suddenly produced by the course of political 
I'vents, had already e.xcited general regret, and a unanimous wish for its removal, 
when the author of the present work, finding no other attempt likely to be made, 
resolved to undertake the arduous enterprise. Ilis previous studies and pursuits had 
certainly not disipialified him for such a task, and he relied with some degree of 
eijufidenee upon that success which jiatient industry, and steady jierseveranee, 
[)i-omised to secure. Fully impressed with the magnitude, the difficulty, and the 
importance of the design, his anxious endeavour has been to render the execution of 
it correspondent to that impres.sion. If, on tlu; one hand, therefore, he abstains from 
an arrogtint cissumption of merit, which it helongs to his readers to determine; on the 
other,he will not all'ect a diffidence, which, if it were real, ought to have wholly deter¬ 
red him from the attempt. Ilectin (“onscientiously affirm, and refer to the work itself 
as a voucher, that while he has neglected no known source of information worthy of 
being con.sultcd, he lias also spared no jiains in compressing his almost innumerable 
materials into such a iorin as will more than answer the purpose of the general 
reader, and repay, he hopes, the perusal of the man whoso liberal range of know¬ 
ledge would stnin turn with indifleronce from mere superficial details. lie frankly 
avows this to have been his oliject, ami thus, at once, puts in conijietition what he 
has aci'omjilished, with what he intemk;d. If his labours shall hr* cro\Vned with 
success, they will reap their best reward. If otherwise, lu* will still have the con¬ 
solation of knowing he has failed under the pressure of no ordinary difficulties, and 
that he has produced a work, which supplies an important desideratum in tin* 
current literature of the age, while its utility can, in reality, be impaired only by the 
production of a better. 


It is oiiserved by lioliughrokc, that the human mind is capable o( conceiving 
many enterprises which it is incapable of performing; and hence it will be easier, 
perhaps, to show what a complete ISystem of Geography should be. th.in to produce 
it. The term is here used in its modern and more ample signifie;ition, and, soused, 
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it onibracos almost every consiileratiori afteetiiiif man in his moral and pliysical rela¬ 
tions. It borrows soiiiethinf^ from history—something from philosophy—somethinj; 
from politics, and much from science. The Geo<;rapher must not merely bo competent 
to deseribi' what the etymoloiry of his labour wonid alone sn^^est, the ciailes of the 
earthly ijlobe, and the situation of its various parts; he must not be content when he 
diversifies this liarrenness of topic with delineations of seas and oceans : his task is 
still more ('omp'ieated,—liis function is of a still hii^her class. He must trace IVIa.n, 
in every clime and rcirion, throniih all the irradations of his intellectual, social, and 
moral bi'inu', from the woods and I’aves that first received him—from the pathless 
forests and the sterile deserts that were his primitive abodes—to tlie palaces and tnr- 
retted cities—the spacious marts—the cultivated plains—and the retreats of piety— 
which tln’V liaveiietMi succeeded. 

It would be ditruMilt. indeed, to specify any tme important topic connected with 
these main featfires of the habitable and civilized irlobe. which can be properly disre¬ 
garded by tin' modern (Tcograjiher. He may be said litc'rally to begin at the liegin- 
!u::g, and to end only where art and nature end. ’W hen he sits down to delineate a 
country, his first labour is to explore the origin of its name, by thiNiid of antiipiarian 
or pliilologieal re.search. He then iletermines its .superficial extent and its 
natural or artiiicial boundaries. His next business is to unfold the history of its 
original population, and to record the various foreign and domestic tribe.s, from 
whose mingled sources the actual inhabitants derive their descent. This impiiry 
often repays the labour it exacts, by unexjiected illustrations of modern facts, 
and by elucidating practices which would otherwise excite only a vague and 
unsatisfied curiosity. Intimately connected with these, are the c'ollateral iinpiirit'S 
into the ancient territorial divisions of the country, its distinguishing historical fea¬ 
tures, and the relics of former ages, which denote the vicissitudes it has undergone. 


Whenthcgeographerhasdclineated what maybeeonsiderct! the historical feat m*es 
ot a countrv, there still remains for his pen the characteristics which Nature herst.f has 
inijiiTsSf ' upon it, and hy which itisdi.stinguishedfrom,ora.ssimilatedto,othcrregions. 
These obviously range themselves under the several heads of climate,soil, rivers,lakes, 
mountains, forests, botany, zoology,andmineralogy,withsomeeollateraldivisions which 
need iiotbeennmerated. Each of tlicse subjects demands miniue and careful research, 
and much patient application, not only to collect what is known,'but to verify what 
is coi'ccted. Essentially, their details are dry and technical, but when connected, as 
they an* winalile of lieing, with the destinies of man, with objects of national enter- 
pri*.!-, Hud with the elements of national prosperity, they imbibe a portion of that 
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interest which i)elongs to whatever involves the advancement of liuman nature; and, 
the writer who nej'leets to give them this attraction, imperfectly understands, or 
inadequately executes, his task. 

Ilavingtlius conducted the reader through allthe memorialsofthe past, and placed 
lx*fore hiseyes the permanent andexternaleharacteristicsof thepresent, the (Veograplier 
proceeds a step further, and imparts a sort of vitality to his theme, hy [xmrtrav ing 
the living hal)its, manners, and pursuits which prevail. The predominant religion 
of the inhabitants, with the principal .sects that branch from the inaiti stein—the form 
of government—its Laws—the political inqiortance, with reference to other States— 
the elements of that political imjiortanee, as consisting in naval and militarv 
strength—the revenue—ami the population of thi‘ country—come next under consi¬ 
deration. 'I'liese embrace a M'ide lield of description, and demand no slight effort to 
reduce to symnu'try, so as to avoid prolixity, witliout falling into the contrary error 
of becoming obscure from brevity. Nor do they constitute the lea>t inteiesting j)or- 
tion of the work ; for they tend to display tin* vast energies of the human mind, and 
its almost illimitable power, wh<*n guided l>y religion, sciimce, and philosojihv. 


'^riiese guides, however, conduct to other retinenunts of civilized life, and to 
other demonstrations of their inthience, whi< h it is the business of the gcograjiher to 
unfold. In the prevailing Manners and Customs of a j)e<»p!e, he must show the effects 
of moral, political, and local causes, operating not ni>on individuals, but upon com¬ 
munities. and producing, in deliance of all the impulses t)f passion, and all the 
ilistortions of prcjudict', a certain degree of identity, and of i-onformity in their 
haliitual actions. This branch of hi'< laiiour embraces the various religious ceremonies 
of a nation, in connexion with the three great epochs of human life, birth, marriage, 
and death ; and the peculiarities of food, as modified chiefly liy climati’, temperature, 
position, and commercial enterju’ise;—a theme full of matter foi enriousinvest igation, 
when we consider tluit an Knglish peasant, lor example, rarely sits down to 
Ineakfast without partaking of the produce of the two extremes of the globe. Nor 
is it less curious to analyze, in the amusements and dress of a pi“t>plc‘, the ceaseless 
flux of all tlgjijis human,—an indubitable proof that the changes ol the rolling year 
are not more essentially a part of our physical system, than are fliese mutations of 
our moral. “ Man—and forever !’’emphatically exclaims the poet! 'riiere is nothing 
permanent in him, or about him. Ilis vernacular idiom—the language of his fore¬ 
fathers—becomes almost a foreign tongue, after the lapse of a few centuries ; the 
arts and discoveries of one age, are the grave wonders of tlu* next ; not as ju odigies, 
but as the mere infantine exploits of intellect; and thus generation succeeds gene 
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ration, and the solemn plansil.ility is never destroyed, timt mere progression is 
iinpioveinent. 

It tlie province of the ^‘t'o.urapljer, liowcvcr, to ixTord, rather than to t hn'i- 
«lat.', tlu'sc intcrcMtin^- facts in the history of man, and to combine with them every 
accessible information, relatinj; to the actual station whiclt he occupies in society. 
In proportion as that society is hiiihly civi\ize<l, his topics are multiplied, and he has 
to (lcscril)e the various and often stupendous works of human jiuwer, as exhibited in 
< anals, roatls, bridges, ilocks, arsenals, and all that skill ami scienct* can perform, 
stimulated bv munificent rewards. Intimatelv connected with manv of these under- 
takings, are the manufactures and commerce of a country, wliich, in fact, beget the 
necessity for them, while they, in return, enlarge aiul improve the si)urces of their 
own existence. 


In proportion as this outline of the subjects that belong to a modern system of 
(ieography is well filled up, or otherwise, will he the excellence or defects of the system 
itself. The time has been, when if we could suppose the capacious and prophetic mind 
of a liucon to have laid down such a plan, it must have remained,as many oftfie anti¬ 
cipations of that extraordinary intellect did remain, a legacy to the scienci* and know¬ 
ledge of future ages, for its fulfilment. A century ag{», it would have been impos¬ 
sible to execute such a work, for tliongli the prr'grc^*' of maritin>c discovery bad been 
great, the navigators who explored <listant, and till then unknown, region^-, \vcrcto(> 
deficient in the re<piisite seieiitifie attainments to give precision to llieir discoveries. 
Nor was this their fault: it was the fault, if it imiy be so termed, of the times in 
which they lived ; or, to speak more jibilosophically, the practietd sjurit of naval 
enterprise preceded the march of the Imimiti mind in perfecting its theory. Ileru e. 
the njost absurd blunders, and the most incongruous deductions are to lu; found in 
the works of all our early navigators. But this refuoaeh no longer exists, ;u)d the 
geographer who adopts any of these cx[)loded errors betrays only his (*wn ignm anee. 
D’Anville may be considered as the first who imparted to geography the lignity of a 
science, and he was successfully followe<l by Gosselin, Barbie dcBocage, and others. 
In England, Major Kennell was a rival worthy of IJ’Aiiville ; while the ntuiie of 
\rrowsmith must be mentioned with respect. 

Without enumerating all that rny predecessors have done, let it suffice to observe, 
that the last half century hu.s teemed with valuable materials for the compilation of 
u complete geographical systeiii. The rapid progress of science and discovery, both 
by sea and land, within that |)eriod, has left comparatively few important j)oint< 
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undetertnincd. Indiviiluuls hiive Ix'cn stiinuiuteii by self-born ardour to explore 
forei|^n regions.—Soirieties have been instituted for the same purpose, and the govern¬ 
ments of KuglamI, France, Iliissla, and the I nite«l States, in particular, have 
j)atroni/ed similar etiterprises. The result has been an accuiniiiation of facts with 
re*^pect to the physical, moral, ami j><>lili<’al condition of those coiiiilries that were 
previously hot iiiiperfertly known, and with such materials it is obvious, (bat tbe 
greatest dilliciilties the geographer can experience must be selection^ cuinjrvs- 
sion, and arrangement. It is true, the whole harvest is not yet guthemf in. 
'i'hcre is still an ample field for future discovery. The ccnfrul parts of Africa, the 
vvofern territories f)f North America, and the regions that spread towards the North 
i’ole, await the enterprise of inti-epid travellers. Nearly the whole of .Mexico, too, 
as well as South America, remain hut imperfectly known, in c<»nscquence of that 
ji'alousy which made the Spaniards interdict all communication with the 
I'mpires tliey had subjugated. While the series of revolutions, however, which have 
wrested these (,‘ountries from the monkish am! tyrannical grasp ot .Spain, give freedom 
and happinesstomillionsof human beings, they will also spread before the man ofscieric". 
the philosopher, and the politician, exhatistless stores of intellectual wealth. But it 
is not because thi»se who come after us shall enjoy what we have not, that we shoulii 
neglect what we have, or rejiine at its amount. The former would be folly, the latter 
ingratitude. .\t no anteceilent period, have there existed such ample means of com- 
[•iling a cori'ect and comprehensive system of fileography as at present, for besides 
the information which had been previously amassed, the interval of peace since 1S14, 
has been diligently employed, l>y various learned and enterprising individuals, in 
making large additions. 


It would he an irksome task for the author of the present work to expatiate 
upmi the (jualificjitions nccesstiry to ti skilful use of these resources. He could not 
do so without indirectly leading to the inference, that in describing what a geogra- 
pher should be, he was detailing his own jiretensions. He will venture, however, to 
remark, that the particular studies which have engaged his attention for many years, 
arc of a descrijition that must necessarily tend tofit him forsui‘hanundertaking,at least 
in reference to some of its most important divisions. He trusts, too, he shall stand 
absolved from the imputation of arrogance or egotism, if he jiresum s to advert, with 
something like confidence, to the introductory matter, which contains a series of dis¬ 
sertations upon subjects .seientifieally connected with the main design, hut some of 
which, ;is far as his knowledge extends, have never before been attempted in the same 
wav. He frankiv confesses that thev have received at his hands a degrt.'e of labour 
and attention which makes him anxious they should be found to possess a correspon- 
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ilont mclir in tlu'ir oxcciition. As far likinvisi; as it may become him to sj)eak ou 
such a topic, be would iiidul-c the hof.e,that the rest of the a ork will not be denied 
the praise of dili-ent and aecurate research, of snilable relative proportions, of clear 
arratioement, and of copious iufor.uation. In all his arduous, tmd. ])rotracted iuves- 
tijiatious,authetiticity of facts, utility of materials, and perspicuity of description have 
ever been his anxious care. Errors there doubtless are, for they are inseparable’from 
an undertakiu-of such complicated and various details ; hut he trusts they arc such 
as the most rigid criticism may toh*rate, in consideration of the acknowledo-ed dilli- 
eulties that were to be encountered. With this single appeal to indulgence, and with 
the cousemusness of having spared no etforts in his power to liestow, he submits the 
l esult ol his multilarious labours to the decision of an enlightened public. 


Rov.vl MrLiTArtv Academy. 



INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHY, according to the import of the original words (yn, the earth, and ye*?., 7o 
describe,) from which it is derived, is a description of the earth’s surface; but the enlarged 
sense of the term, which custom has lotig authorized, includes a general description both of 
the inhabitants and productions of the terrestrial globe. The field of discussion w'hich it con¬ 
sequently opens is so extensive, and the topics of inquiry it suggests are so numerous and 
diversified, that division and classification arc essential to a perspieuous view of the subject. 
We shall, therefore, arrange the various branches of geographical knowledge under the fol¬ 
lowing general heads. 

1. The History of the Origin and Progress of Geography. Under this head, wc shall 
endeavour to trace the principal accessions it has successively received, from its first dawnings 
as an art to its present period of comparative perfection. The interest and utility of this 
division arc cqvudly obvious, it will tend effectually to eradicate those errors which have 
intenvoven themselves with the truth, and show the authority upon which the various regions 
of the world arc now delineated. 

2. The Mathematical and Astronomical Principles of the Science. The figure and niagui- 
tude of the earth, its diurnal and annual revolutions, the cause of day and night, the succes¬ 
sion of the season.s, the method of determining the positions of places on the earth’s surface, 
and the comparison of linear measures, with the construction and use of Maps, will be familiarly 
explained in this section of the work. These are evidently necessary as the foundation of a 
scientific acquaintance with the various topics embraced by general Geography. 

3. Physical Geography. Under this division, the principal features in the aspect of 
Nature, by which the diversified regions of the globe are distinguished from each other, will be 
delineated, and their agency on its inhabitants and productions portrayed. This will not only 
devehipe many interesting particulars, but afford great facility in forming a right comprehen¬ 
sion of the more detailed accounts, and local diversities of the subject. 

4. Civil and Political Geography, To the various subjects which naturally fall under this 
head, the present Work will be chiefly dedicated. To this general branch the previous divi- 
aioDS are properly introductory j yet the topics it includes are so numerous, that they cannot 
be advantageously treated except in detail. All, therefore, that can be attempted in this 
Introduction, is a general view of the characteristic features of Society, as it exists under 
different stages of civilization ; the influence which the principal pliysical and moral causes 
have on the formation of the human character, the promotion of arts, science, and literature; 
and the re-action of these on the welfare of Society. 
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